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Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1917, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Waehington  December  27, 1915- 
January  8,  1916,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Congress  (uigent  defi- 
ciency bill,  Sept.  8,  1916),  the  papers  and  discussions  of  that  great  international 
scientific  gathering  have  been  compiled  and  edited  for  publication  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Aasiatant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  this 
volume  is  contained  the  report  of  Section  IV,  of  which  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the 
executive  committee,  was  chairman. 

In  my  formal  report,  which  has  already  been  submitted,  I  enlarged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  its  large  attendance,  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  papers  and  discussions.  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  which, 
in  slightly  varied  form,  introduces  each  volume,  make  only  a  few  general  references. 

All  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  HemiEfphere  were  represented  by  official 
delegates  at  the  Congress.  Unofficial  delegates,  moreover,  from  the  leading  scientific 
isBociations  and  educational  institutions  of  these  Republics  presented  pai>ers  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations.  The*  papers  and  discussions  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  an  expression  of  comprehensive  Pan  American  scientific  effort  and  possess, 
in  consequence,  inestimable  value. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections,  which,  with  their  chairmen, 
were  as  follows: 

I.  Anthrofoloot.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOMT,  Mbtboroloqt,  AND  Seismoloot.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

in.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry. 
George  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Education.    P.  P.  Claxton. 
V.  Engineering.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  International  Law,  Public  Law,  and  Jurisprudence.    James  Brown  Scott. 
Vn.  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Economic  Geology,  and  Applied  Chemistry.    Hen- 

nen  Jennings. 
VIII.  Public  Health  and  Medical  Science.    William  C.  Gorgas. 

IX.  Transportation,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Taxation.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

These  sections,  in  turn,  were  further  subdivided  into  45  subsections. 

Over  200  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  Latin  American  Republics,  while 
over  a  thousand  from  the  United  States  participated  in  its  meetings.  The  discussions 
and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  international  scientific  meeting  that  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  1908,  and  to  its  predecessors,  confined  to  Latin 
American  representation,  which  in  former  years  met,  respectively,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Its  success  was  a  logical  result  of  these  preceding 
gatherings  in  Latin  America  and  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
Governments  and  scientists. 

To  those  who  may  have  their  attention  brought  only  to  the  individual  volumes 
covering  the  papers  and  discussions  and  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  results  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
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also  read  "The  Fmal  Ad— An  Interpretative  Commentary  Thereon,"  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  reporter  general  of  the  GongreaB,  and  the  report 
of  the  secretary  general,  prepared  by  the  latter  and  the  assistant  secretary  general, 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  these  will  be  found  not  only  the  final  act  and  the 
illuminating  comment  thereon  but  lists  of  delegates,  participating  Governments, 
societies,  educational  institutions,  and  other  organizations,  together  with  a  careful 
story  and  history  of  the  Congress.  They  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  briefly  repeat,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Congress,  my 
appreciation,  already  expressed  in  my  formal  report,  of  the  hearty  cooperation  in 
making  the  Congress  a  success  given  by  everyone  concerned  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  yourself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delegates  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  down  to  the  office  employees.  The  great  interest  manifested 
by  the  permanent  executive  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Phillips,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  through 
its  secretary.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  the  executive  aid  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gett, as  assistant  secretary  general,  were  vitally  instrumental  in  making  the  gathenog 
memorable.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  official  international  oiganization  of  all 
the  American  Republics,  and  whose  governing  board  is  made  up  of  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  lent  the 
faivcuuble  influence  of  that  powerful  (»ganixation  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and 
authcHiaed  me  as  the  director  general  of  the  Union  to  also  take  up  the  duties  of  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Barrbtt, 


The  Honorable  The  Sbcrktart  of  Stats, 

WoihingUm,  D.  C. 


Seaniary  Oeneral, 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  31  de  nuno  de  1917, 

EzM o.  Snr.  :  Em  cumprimento  de  oma  recommenda^  emanada  da  Commiatfo 
Executiva  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  que  teve  lugar  em 
Washington,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  I9I5  a  8  de  Janeiro  de  1916,  e,  devido  ao  auxilio  do 
Congresso  doe  Estados  Unidoe  (Lei  para  Oryamentos  extraordinarios  de  8  de  setembro, 
1916)  as  memorias  e  as  discussdes  dessa  assemble  scientifica  intemacional,  foram 
colligidas  e  preparadas  para  publica^&o  sob  a  proficiente  direct  do  Secretario  Geral 
Adjuncto,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Este  volume  comprehende  o  relatorio  da  secyftp 
IV  que  foi  presidida  pelo  Snr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  da  CommisriU)  Executiva. 

No  meu  relatorio  official,  que  j&  tive  a  honra  de  apresentar,  me  detive  sobre  a  impor- 
tancia  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  da  sua  grande  concorrenda 
e  da  alta  importancia  das  theses  e  das  discussOes.  Na  presente  nota,  portanto,  de  una 
maneira  muito  ligeira,  destinada  a  apresentar  cada  um  dos  volumes,  en  fare!  apenaa 
algumas  referencias  muito  geraes. 

Todas  as  Republicas  do  Hemispherio  Occidental,  vinte  e  uma  em  numero,  se 
achavam  representadas  por  delegados  officiaes  ao  Congresso.  Delegadoe  sem  nomea- 
gfto  doe  Govemos,  mas  representando  as  mais  notaveis  sociedades  scientificas  a 
instituiyOes  de  ensino  dessas  republicas  apresentaram  theses  e  tcmiaram  parte  naa 
delibera^Oes.  As  memorias  e  discussOes  devem  ser  consideradas  portanto,  como  a 
expressfto  de  um  justificavel  trabalho  scientifico  Pan  Americano  e  possoe,  por  ease 
motive,  um  valor  sem  egual. 

O  Congresso  foi  dividido  em  nove  sec^Oes  principaes,  que  a  seguir  enum^ro,  com 
oe  nomes  dos  seus  presidentes: 

I.  Anthropolooia.    W.  H.  Holmes. 
II.  AsTRONOMU,  MsTBRBOLOoiA  1  SiBMOLOOiA.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 
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in.  CoNBUTA^lo  JUL  BiQus£A  Nacional,  Aobicultura,  Irrioa^^Xo  b  Silvi- 

ouurnsA.    George  M.  Rommel. 
IV.  iNersuogXo.    P.  P.  Claxton. 
V.  Emosnhabia.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  DlSSRO     iMTBBNAaONAL,     DlREITO     PUBLICO     E     JURISFBXTDENCIA.     JameS 

Blown  Scott 
VII.  IfxNAfl,  MaTALLUBOiA,  Gbologia  pRAcncA  E  CmincA  Industrial.    Hennen 

Jennings. 
Vin.  Bauds  Publiga  b  Scibncias  Medigas.    William  G.  Goigas. 

IX.  ViAS  DB  GoMMUNicA^Io,  GoMUBRao,  FiNAN^AS  E  Imfostos.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

E^stos  sec90es,  por  seu  lado,  eram  subdivididas  em  45  subsec^Oes. 

Mais  de  200  ddegados  das  Republicas  da  America  Latina  frequentaram  as  sessOes 
emqnanto  os  Estados  Unidos  se  achavam  representados  por  male  de  mil  pessoas.  As 
discnsiOes  e  os  relatcvios  do  Gongresso  attrahiram  a  atten^ilo  de  todo  o  mundo  e  foi 
sem  dnvida  a  maior  assemblea  scientifica  que  se  realizou  no  Hemispherio  Occidental 
e  talves  em  todo  o  mundo.  Foi  sem  duvida  um  idoneo  continnador  do  Primeiro  Gon- 
gresso Sdentifico  Pan- Americano,  que  se  celebrou  em  Santiago,  capital  da  Republica 
GhOena  em  1906  e  das  anteriores  assembleas  que  previamente  se  tinham  realizado, 
tpenas  com  ddegados  da  America  Latina  e  que  se  reuniram  em  annos  anteriores  no 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideu  e  Buenos  Aires.  O  sen  successo  foi  um  resultado  logico 
das  leamiSee  previas  na  America  Latina  e  do  cordial  concurso  dos  Govemos  da  America 
latina  e  dos  sens  homens  de  sciencia. 

A  aquelles  que  nSo  quizerem  limitar-se  a  consultar  os  volumes  que  cont^m  as 
memmas  e  as  discussdes  e  que  desejarem  conhecer  alguma  cousa  mais  dos  trabalhoa 
do  Gongresso  e  dos  resultados  por  elle  alcangado  se  Ihes  recommenda  a  leitura  da 
Acta  Final — a  exposi^So  geral  concemente  d  mesma — ^publicada  sob  a  direc9fto  do 
Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Relator  Geral  do  Gongresso,  e  o  relatorio  do  Secretario 
Geral,  preparado  pelo  abaizo  assignado  e  pelo  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Nestes  trabalhos  encontrarnse-hilo  nilo  sdmente  a  acta  final 
mas  tambem  um  magnifico  commentario,  a  lista  dos  delegados  dos  Grovemos  que 
adheriram,  sociedades,  iiistitui95es  de  ensino  e  outras  corpora^Ses,  seguidas  de  uma 
cuidadoea  historia  do  Gongresso.  Estes  volumes  continuam  d  disposi^So  dos  que  os 
podirem  ao  Director  Geral  da  UniSo  Pan-Americana,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Em  conclui^U),  eu  desejo  repetir,  em  duas  palavras,  como  Secretario  Geral  do  Gon- 
gresso, o  men  apre^  e  reconhecimento,  que  jd  tive  occasifio  de  exprimir  no  meu 
relatorio  official,  pela  cordial  coopera^  que  por  todos  me  foi  prestada  para  levar 
a  bom  exito  este  congreaso,  desde  o  Presidente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  V.  Exa.,  como 
Secretario  d'Estado,  os  Senhores  Delegados  da  America  Latina  e  dos  Estados  Unidos 
at^  OS  diversos  funccionarios  do  Gongresso.  0  grande  interesse  manifestado  pela 
CommissSo  Permanente  Executiva  presidida  pelo  Sr.  William  Phillips,  ao  tempo 
terceiro  Sub-secretario  d'Estado,  pelo  Instituto  de  Gamegie  para  a  Paz  Intemacional 
na  pessoa  do  Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  assim  como  a  collabora^So  prestada  pela  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  como  Secretario  Geral  Adjimcto,  constituiram  obras  basilares 
para  o  successo  desta  reuniSo. 

A  Unifto  Pan-Americana,  institui9So  intemacional  sustentada  por  todas  as  Repu- 
blicas Americanas  e  cujo  Gonselho  de  Administragdo  6  constituido  pelos  represen- 
tantes  diplomaticos  em  Washington  e  pelo  Secretario  d'Estado  dos  Estados  Unidos, 
contribuiu  com  a  sua  poderosa  influencia  para  o  bom  exito  do  Gongresso  e  me  aucto- 
rizou  a  servir  de  Secretario  Geral  do  Gongresso. 

Gom  a  maior  considera^,  subscrevo-me 

De  V.  Exa., 

Vor.  Mto.  Atto., 
(Ass.)  John  Barrett, 

Secretario  Oeral. 
Exmo.  Snr.  Sborbtario  de  Estado, 

Waakington,  D.  C. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  SI  de  mayo  dt  1917. 
SEf^oR: 

En  cumplimiento  de  una  recomendacidn  emanada  de  la  Gomisidn  Ejecutiva  del 
8egundo  Congreeo  Cientffico  Panamericano  que  ae  reiini6  en  W^tahington  desde  el 
27  de  diciembre  de  1915  hasta  el  8  de  enero  de  191G  y  gracias  a  la  coopcraci6n  al  efecto 
preetada  por  el  Congreflo  de  loe  Eetados  Unidoe  mediante  mi  ley  aobre  rectificiici6n  del 
premipuento  dictada  el  8  de  eetiembre  de  1916,  hAnse  recopilado  y  prepando  para 
flu  publicaci6n,  bajo  la  hilbil  direcci6n  del  Sr.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subeecretario 
General,  laa  memoriaa  presentadaa  a  dicho  Congroso  y  loe  debates  a  que  dieron  lugar. 
El  preeente  volumen  contiene  el  informe  relativo  a  la  Seccidn  IV,  de  la  cual  fu^ 
presidente  el  Sr.  P.  P.  Glaxton,  miembro  de  la  ComiBi6n  Ejecutiva. 

En  el  informe  general  que  ya  tuve  el  honor  de  presentarle,  me  fu^  dable  conaiderar 
detenidamemte  la  importancia  del  Segiindo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  la 
numeroaa  concurrencia  que  al  mismo  a«iati6  y  el  elevado  m^rito  de  laa  memoriaa 
presentadas  y  de  loe  debates  que  en  aquel  se  suscitaron.  Por  consiguiente,  he  de 
limitarme  en  la  presente,  destinada  a  servirle  de  mera  introducci<3n  a  cada  uno  de  lot 
voldmenes,  a  algunas  conFideraciones  de  carictor  general. 

En  el  Congreso  eetuvieron  repreeentadas  por  medio  de  delegaciones  oficiales  las 
veinte  y  una  repdblicas  del  Hemisferio  Occidental.  Tambi^n  asistieron  al  mismo, 
iomando  participaci6n  en  sua  debates  y  presentando  trabajos  personales,  delegados 
particulares  de  los  principales  cuerpos  cientificos  y  de  los  instiUitos  docentes  de  esas 
mismas  repdblicas.  En  tal  virtud,  las  memorias  y  los  debates  mencionados  deben  ser 
considerados  como  la  expresi6n  de  un  amplio  esfuerzo  cientffico  panamericano, 
encerrando,  por  lo  tanto,  un  valor  inestimable. 

El  Congreso  estuvo  dividido  en  nueve  secciones  principales  que  en  seguida  paso  a 
enumerar  junto  con  el  nombre  de  sus  presidentes.    Fueron  las  siguientes: 

I.  AntropolooU.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTEOKOidA,  MstborolooIa  t  SismoobafIa.    Robert  8.  Woodward. 

III.  Con8bbvagi6n  db  lab  Fxjbntbb  Natuxalbs  db  Riqubza,  Aoricultuba.  Ibbi- 
oaci6n  t  Sblvicultuba.    George  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  iNSTBUcadN.    P.  P.  Claxton. 

V.  InobnibbIa.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Dbbbcbo  Intbbnacional.  Debbcho  Pi^buco  t  JuRiBPBUDBNciA.  Jsmes 
Brown  Scott. 

VII.  MinbbIa,  Mbtaluboia,  GeolooIa  Econ6mica  t  QuiniCA  Apucada.    Hen-, 
nen  Jennings. 

VIII.  Salubbidad  Pi^buca  t  Cibncia  MimcA.    William  C.  Goigas. 

IX.  Tbabportb,  CoMBBao,  Finanzas  b  Impubstos.    L.  S.  Rows. 

Estas  secciones  eetuvieron  dividas,  a  su  vez,  en  cuarenta  y  dnco  subsecciones. 

De  las  repdblicas  latino-americanas  asistieron  mAs  de  dosdentos  delegados;  en 
tanto  que  las  sesiones  del  Congreso  concurrieron  mis  de  mil  personas  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Los  trabajos  y  debates  del  cuerpo  despertaron  univefsal  inters,  pues  indu- 
dablemente  fu6  aquel  la  asamblea  cientifioa  mis  grande  que  registra  la  historia  del 
Hemisferio  Occidental  y  probablemente  la  del  mundo.  £l  fu^,  en  consecuencia,  digno 
continuador  del  Primer  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  que  en  1910  se  reuni6  en 
la  capital  de  Chile  y  de  los  que  previamente  y  con  una  asistencia  exclusivamente 
latino-americana  se  habfan  congregado  en  Rfo  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  y  Buenos 
Aires.  8u  ^xito  fu^  consecuencia  l<!)gica  de  las  asambleas  que  anteriormente  se  habfan 
reunido  en  la  America  latina  y  del  cordial  ooncurso  que  recibid  de  los  gobiemos  y 
de  los  hombres  de  ciencia  de  eea  misma  parte  de  AmMca. 

A  cuantos  no  quisieren  limitaroe  a  consultar  los  vol(!imenes  que  contienen  las 
memorias  y  los  debates  y  desearen  conocer  algo  mis  de  las  labores  del  Congreso  y  <ie 
los  rosultados  por  ^1  alcanzados.  se  les  reooinienda  la  lectura  del  Acta  Final  y  de  la 
Expoeici6n  General  concernlente  a  U  misma  que  escribi6  el  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Inlormante  General  del  Congreso,  asf  como  el  Informe  del  Secretarlo  General,  prepa- 
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ndo  por  el  suBcrito  y  por  el  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General  del 
mismo.  En  estos  documontos  podrdn  hallar  no  86I0  el  Acta  Final  y  luminoeas  conai- 
deracionee  acerca  de  la  mlsma,  sine  tambi^n  la  n6mina  de  Ice  delegados  y  de  loe 
gobiemoe,  sociedadee  e  institutes  docentes  que  tu  vieron  representacidn  en  la  Asamblea, 
jontamente  com  una  relacidn  puntualizada  de  las  labores  de  la  misma.  Los  que  deseen 
obiener  estos  voldmenes  pueden  solicitarlos  del  Director  General  de  la  Uni6n  Pan- 
imericana  en  W^bhington,  D.  0. 

Gomo  Secretario  General  del  Congreso  deeeo  hacer  constar  una  vez  mis,  antes  de 
concluir,  el  agradecimiento  que  en  mi  informe  general  express  por  el  cordial  concurso 
que  de  todos  recibf  pars  asegurar  el  6xiio  del  Oongreeo,  deede  el  Presidente  de  los 
Estados  Unidofl  y  usted  mismo  como  Secretario  de  E^stado  y  desde  loe  del^ados  de 
la  America  Latina  y  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  hasta  los  di versos  funcionarios  del  Congreso. 
El  gran  interns  desplegado  por  la  Comisi6n  Permanente  Ejecutiva,  que  presidid  cl 
Sr.  William  Phillips,  a  la  saz6n  Tercer  Subsecretario  de  Estado;  por  la  Fundacidn 
Oamegie  paza  la  Paz  Intemadonal,  por  el  6rgano  de  su  Secretario,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Soott;  asf  como  la  colaboraci6n  del  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General, 
contribuyeron  poderosamente  a  hacer  memorable  la  asamblea.  La  nni6n  Pan- 
americana,  instituci6n  intemacional  sostenida  por  todas  las  repdblicas  de  America  y 
cuyo  Consejo  Directive  estd  formado  por  los  representantes  diplom&dcos  latino- 
americanos  residentes  en  W&ahington  y  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  contribuy6  con  su  poderosa  influencia  al  6xito  del  Congreso  y  mo  autoriz6 
para  que  desempefiara  las  funciones  de  Secretario  General  de  aqu^l. 
Con  sentimientos  de  la  m&s  alta  consideraci6n  me  subscribe 
De  usted  muy  atento  servidor, 

John  Barrett, 
Secretario  Oeneral. 
Al  Honorable  Secretario  de  Estado, 

Wdshingtan,  D.  C. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  le  SI  mat  1917. 

Monsieur:  Conform^ment  k  la  recommandation  du  Comit^  Ex^utif  du  Second 
Congr^  Scientifique  Panam6ricain  qui  a  eu  lieu  &  Washington  du  27  d^cembre  1915 
au  8  Janvier  1916,  et  par  la  cooperation  du  Congrte  des  £tats-Unis  (loi  du  budget 
extraordinaire,  8  septembre  1916),  les  m^moires  et  discussions  de  cette  grande  reunion 
scientifique  intematiouale  ont  6te  recueillis  et  Mit^  pour  dtre  publics  sous  Thabile 
direction  du  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  sous-eecr^taire  g^n^ral.  Ce  volume  contient 
le  rapport  de  la  section  IV,  dont  M.  P.  P.  Claxton  du  Comity  Ex^cutif  ^tait  president. 

Dans  mon  rapport  ofiiciel  qui  a  et6  d6j^  soumis,  je  mc  suis  ^tendu  sur  I'importance 
du  Second  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^ricain,  sur  le  grand  nombre  de  pcrsonnes  qui 
y  etaient  pr^sentes  et  sur  Texcellence  de  ses  m^moires  et  de  ses  discussions.  C'est 
pourquoi,  dans  cette  lettre  qui,  apr^  avoir  subi  quelques  changements  sans  impor- 
tance, sert  d'introduction  k  chaque  volume,  je  n'en  parlerai  que  d'une  mani^re 
g^n^rale. 

Toutes  les  r6publiques  de  rH^misph^re  Occidental  au  nombre  de  vingt-et-ime 
^taient  representees  au  Congr^.  De  plus,  des  dei^gu^s  ^  titre  officieux  envoy^s 
par  les  associations  scientifiques  et  les  institutions  educatives  les  plus  en  vue  de  ces 
republiques  ont  soumis  des  m^moires  et  ont  pris  part  aux  deliberations.  On  pent 
done  considerer  les  memoires  et  les  discussions  comme  T expression  d*un  grand  effort 
scientifique  panamericain,  possedant  en  consequence  une  valour  inestimable. 

Le  Congr^  etait  divise  en  neuf  sections  principales  que  nous  enumerons  ci-dessous, 
en  donnant  le  nom  de  leurs  presidents. 

I.  Antropolooie.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOMiE,  M^TlioROLOoiE  ET  SisMOLOOiE.    Robort  S.  Woodward. 


XIV  LETTEB8  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

III.   CONBBRVATION    DBS    RbBSOURCBS    NaTURBLLBS,  AoRICULTURB,   IrRIOATIOX 

IT  FoRtTfl.    George  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Instruction  Pubuqub.    P.  P.  CUxtOD. 

V.  GiNiB  Civil.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Droit  Intbrnational,  Droit  Pubuo  bt  Jurisprudbnob.  James  Browo 
Scott. 

VII.   MiNBS,      MiTALLURGIE,      GiOLOGIB      PRATIQUB,       BT      CbUCIB      ArPUQUiE. 

Hennen  Jennin^. 

VIII.  SANTi  PuBLiQUB  BT  SciBNCB  MioiCALB.    William  G.  Goigas. 

IX.  Transport,  Commbrcb,  Pinancb  bt  1mf6t.    L.  8.  Rowe. 

A  leur  tour  ces  sections  6taient  subdivis^es  en  qusrante-cinq  sous-sections.  - 

On  y  compt&it  plus  de  deux  cents  d^l^u^  des  r^publiques  latino-ftmMcaines,  et 
plus  de  mille  d^l^^  des  £tat8-Unis  ont  assist^  auz  reunions.  Les  discussions  et 
les  proc^verbaux  du  Congr^  ont  attir^  Tattention  du  monde  entier,  et  11  a  6t6  sans 
le  moindre  doute  la  plus  grande  araemblde  scientifique  internationale  de  rhlstoire 
de I'Hdmisph^re  Occidental,  et  peut-6txe  mtoe  du  monde  entier,  qui  se  soit  r6unie  jus- 
qu'ici.  Venant  apr^  le  Premier  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^ricain  qui  s'est  r^uni  k 
Santiago,  capitale  du  Chili,  en  1908,  et  apr^  ceux  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pr^c^emment,  respec- 
tivement  k  Rio  de  Janeiro,  k  Montevideo  et  k  Buencs-Ayres,  ces  demieri  n'ayant  que 
des  reprtentantB  de  T  Am^rique  La  tine,  il  s'est  montr^  leur  digne  successeur.  Sa  r^us- 
site  a  M  un  logique  r^ultat  de  ces  pr^cMents  concouis  dans  TAm^que  Latine  et  de 
la  sincere  et  cordiale  cooperation  de9  gouvernements  et  des  hommes  de  science  de 
TAm^rique  Latine. 

Pour  ceux  qui  n'ont  port^  leur  attention  que  0ur  les  volumes  renfermant  les  m^moires 
et  les  discussions,  et  qui  d^reraicnt  connattre  d'une  mani^  plus  approfondie  les 
actes  et  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^,  ainai  que  les  r^ultats  qui  s*en  sont  suivis,  je  leur 
conseillerai  de  lire  ''L'acte  Final,  Commentaire  explicaUf,"  r6dig6  sous  la  direction 
du  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  rapporteur  g6n6ral  du  Congr^,  et  le  rapport  du  Secre- 
taire General  r^dig^  par  ce  dernier  et  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  En  les  lisant 
on  n'y  trouvera  pas  eoulemcnt  TActe  Final  et  le  commentaire  explicatif,  mais  encore 
les  listes  des  d^l^uds,  des  gouvernements  qui  ont  particip6  au  Congr^,  des  societ^s, 
des  institutions  ^ducatives  et  autres,  en  mtoe  temps  qu*un  compte  rendu  soign^ 
ainsi  que  Thistoire  du  Congr^.  On  pent  se  les  procurer  en  faisant  une  demande  pat 
ecrit  au  Directeur  G^ndral  de  TUnion  Panamdricaine  k  Washington,  D.  C. 

En  terminant,  je  vais  en  quality  de  Secretaire  General  du  Congrte  exprimer  de 
nouveau  en  peu  de  mots  mes  remerctments,  ce  que  j'ai  d^ji  fisit  dans  mon  rapport 
ofiiciel  pour  la  part  que  chacun  a  eue  dans  la  r^ussite  du  Congr^  depuis  le  President 
des  £tats-Unis,  vous  comme  Secretaire  d'J&tat,  les  deiegues  de  TAmerique  Latine  et 
ceux  des  £tats-Unis  jiisqu'aux  employes  de  bureau.  Le  haut  inter^t  manileste  par 
le  Comite  Executif  permanent  pr6eide  par  M.  William  Phillips,  qui  etait  alors  troiai^me 
Sous-Secretaire  d'£tat,  par  la  Fondation  Carnegie  pour  la  Paix  IntematioDale,  par 
rentremise  de  son  secretaire  le  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  et  I'aide  prfite  dans  Texe- 
cution  par  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  comme  sous-secretaire  general,  ont  puissam- 
ment  contribue  k  faire  de  ce  Congr^  un  evenement  memorable.  L*  Union  Panameri- 
caine,  administration  ofHcielle  internationale  de  toutes  les  republiques  americaines. 
et  dent  le  Comite  d 'Administration  est  compose  des  diplomates  latino-americains  k 
Washington  etdu  Secretaire  d'£tat  des  £tat»-Unis,  a  us6  de  sa  favorable  influence  pour 
RMurer  le  succ^  du  Congr^  et  m*a  autorise,  en  qualite  de  Directeur  General  de 
i'Union,  k  prendre  en  mains  les  responsabilites  de  Secretaire  General  du  Congr6s. 

Veuillea  agreer,  M.  le  Secretaire  d*£tat,  en  m^me  temps  que  mes  respectueux 

hommages  raasurance  de  mon  entier  devoQment, 

John  Barrbtt, 

StctiUnrtOHhal. 
Moiiaie«ir  le  SscRiTAiRB  d*Etat, 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  through  its  section 
on  education,  gave  to  educators  of  the  American  Republics  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  know  each  other  and  to  learn  of  educational 
ideals  and  practices  of  the  several  countries;  to  find  out  what  these 
Republics  have  in  common  and  how  each  is  striving  to  adapt  its 
system  of  education  to  the  needs  of  democracy  and  modern  life. 
In  all  the  meetings  of  this  section  there  was  apparent  a  desire  for  a 
closer  relation  between  the  countries  represented  and  for  such  modi- 
fications of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  schools  as  will  give  to  the 
people  of  each  country  a  better  understanding  of  the  geography, 
history,  resources,  language,  literature,  life,  and  ideals  of  all,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  result  mutual  helpfulness,  good  will,  and  perma- 
nent peace  among  them. 

One  result  of  the  work  of  this  section  was  a  larger  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  democracy  in  education  and  of  the  duty  of  a  democ- 
racy to  give  to  all  its  children  and  youth  full,  free,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  such  education  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  intelligently 
and  well  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  to 
contribute  their  part  to  the  common  wealth. 

The  discussions  of  the  section  and  the  informal  conversation  of 
its  members  showed  clearly  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  educators 
of  the  American  Republics  should  have  some  effective  means  of 
communication,  so  that  what  is  best  in  any  one  of  these  countries 
may,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  become  the  common  property 
of  all,  and  that  there  should  be  organized  a  Pan  American  educa- 
tional association  drawing  its  membership  from  the  leaders  in  all 
grades  of  education  and  holding  its  meetings  regularly  every  two  or 
three  years,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  section  that  there  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  elsewhere,  a  permanent  bureau  or 
office  of  education  to  facilitate  intercommunication  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  such  phases  and  problems  of  education 
as  are  common  to  several  or  all  of  these  countries.  It  was  also  the 
Fense  of  the  section  that  some  plan  should  be  perfected  for  the  inter- 
change of  professors  and  students. 

I  desire  to  express  to  all  who  prepared  papers  for  this  section  of 
the  congress  the  sincere  thanks  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subsection  committees  and  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
section  committee  and  myself. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Chai/rman, 
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SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  6  OF  SECTION  IV.^ 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  momingy  January  4j  1916. 

Chairman,  A.  A.  Hammersghlag. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session: 

Methods  of  teaching  highway  engineering,  by  Arthur  H.  Blan- 
chard. 

Methods  of  teaching  ceramic  and  cement  technology,  by  Arthur  S. 
Watts. 

Methods  of  teaching  chemical  engineering,  by  M.  C.  Whitaker. 

Methods  of  teaching  electrical  engineering,  by  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Essential  physical  equipment  for  engineering  education,  by  C.  H. 
Benjamin. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  within  and  between  technical  schools, 
by  Gardner  C.  Anthony. 

Cooperation  between  engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools, 
by  Frederick  Remsen  Hutton. 

Cooperation  between  engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools, 
by  John  H.  Leete. 

Cooperative  work  in  industrial  plants  in  connection  with  engineer- 
ing education,  by  Louis  E.  Reber. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BLANCHARD, 

ProfeuoT  in  charge  of  the  Graduate  Course  in  Highxoay  Engineering,  Columbia  University ^ 

and  Consulting  Highway  Engineer,  New  York  City. 

Knowledge  pertaining  to  highway  engineering  may  be  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  following  agencies. 

(1)  Technical  periodical  literature. 

(2)  Meetings  and  literature  of  national  organizations  of  engineers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  highways. 

(3)  Conferences,  monthly  bulletins  and  literature  of  highway  departments. 

(4)  Road  schools  conducted  for  short  periods  by  educational  institutions. 

(5)  Apprenticeship  imder  experienced  highway  engineers. 
r6)  Undergraduate  courses  in  highway  engineering. 

(7)  Graduate  courses  in  highway  engineering. 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  store  of  information  pertaining  to  many  branches  of  high- 
way engineering  is  pracricable  by  the  judicious  utilization  of  one  or  more  of  the  agen- 

1  There  was  no  stenographic  report  of  this  session. 
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ciefl  inontione<l.  In  the  discuffiion  which  follows,  limitations  of  usefulnen,  which 
exist  in  connection  with  some  of  the  agencies,  will  be  pointed  out. 

In  current  technical  literature  for  any  given  month  may  be  found  over  500  articles 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  highway  engineer.  This  literature  is  distributed 
throiigh  many  periodicals.  For  example,  the  Davis  Library  of  Highway  Engineering 
at  Columbia  University  subscribes  to  80  publications  which  contain  articlet  on  highway 
engineering  or  closely  allied  subjects.  The  experienced  highvray  engineer  finds  in 
this  immense  amount  of  literature  many  articles  of  \'alue.  As  a  medium  for  the  in- 
experienced  student  of  engineering  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  highway  engineering,  it  proves  unsatisfactory  unless  his  reading  is  directed 
by  a  man  of  experience  and  is  used  collaterally  with  the  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  contained  in  the  works  written  to  cover  this  field  of  engineering. 

As  an  adjunct  to  a  training  in  fundamentals,  men  interested  in  hi^way  work  will, 
in  most  cases,  receive  valuable  inspiration  and  information  from  attendance  on  meet- 
ings and  a  perusal  of  the  literature  of  engineering  societies  and  the  several  organiza- 
tions whose  work  specifically  covers  the  field  of  highway  engineering. 

The  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  connected  with  the  many  problems  of 
highway  engineering,  which  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  conferences  and 
literature  of  national,  state,  county  and  municipal  highway  departments  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  As  a  source  of  training  in  fundamentals  and  the  acquisition  of  compre- 
hensive advanced  knowledge  in  the  several  branches  of  higjiway  engineering,  it  is 
not  UFuallv  successful. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  meetings  and  literature  of 
engineering^  societies  and  highway  departments,  likewise  applies  to  the  work  of  the 
popular  road  schools  which  have  been  conducted  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two  weeks 
by  many  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  position  of  an  apprentice,  a  young  man  of  the  right  caliber  may,  by  hard  work, 
including  a  large  amount  of  home  study,  equip  himself  for  many  positions  in  highway 
work.  Usually  the  value  of  the  technical  training  acquired  by  this  method  is  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  permanency  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  engineer  for  whom 
the  apprentice  is  working.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  permanency  of  position  of 
high  officials  means  that  it  is  possible  for  young  men,  who  are  attracted  to  higjiway 
engineering,  to  enter  the  department  of  some  county  or  municipal  engineer,  and, 
pro\'inp  capable,  to  acquire  a  valuable  exi)orienre  under  the  continued  leadership  of 
an  able  engineer. 

American  educational  institutions  offer  the  following  channels  which  are  open  to 
men  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession  of  highway  engineering. 

(1)  A  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  bachelor  of  science  collegiate 
course  with  electives  in  engineering. 

(2)  A  four-year  course  in  general  engineering. 

(3)  A  four-year  course  in  civil  engineering. 

(4)  A  graduate  engineering  course  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  a  total 
attendance  in  educational  institutions  of  from  five  to  six  years.. 

(5)  A  graduate  highway  engineering  course  in  a  university  after  having  followed 
out  one  of  the  educational  linos  outlined  above. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  various  educational  courses  open  to  the  man  looking 
forward  to  occupancy  of  the  highest  position  in  the  profession,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  essential  qualities  of  an  efficient  highway  engineer.  The  heads  of  national. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  highway  departments  should  be  broadly  educated, 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  specialists  in  highway  engineering  and  efllcient 
executives.  They  should  be  able  to  publicly  discuss  and  economically  solve  the 
fundamental  problems  of  economics,  administration,  construction,  and  maintmiance. 
Such  men  should  have  a  broad  educational  training  in  such  humanitiea  as  English, 
history,  economics,  philosophy,  political  and  social  science.  They  diould  also  be 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  pure  and  applied  science  which  underlie  high* 
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way  engineering  and  the  Mveral  bianchei  of  civil  engineering  which  are  utilized  in 
liigiiway  weik. 

By  a  judicioiis  utilisation  of  educational  facilities,  the  accompliahment  of  the 
ideii  may  be  attained  by  several  combinations  of  the  courses  previously  mentioned. 
For  example,  it  is  evident  that  a  man  may  pursue  a  four-year  general  engineering 
course  devoting  one-third  time  to  the  humanities,  one  third  to  pure  science,  and  one- 
third  to  the  fundamentals  of  engineering.  The  engineering  electivee  should  be 
devoted  V)  such  courses  as  structural,  railroad,  and  highway  engineering,  and  branchesr 
of  civil  ofitoneering  upon  which  the  practice  of  highway  migineering  is  founded. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
all  the  combinations  of  courses  offered  by  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Attention  wilt  be  confined  to  the  four-year  civil  engineering  courses,  taken  by  the 
majority  of  men  looking  forward  to  a  career  as  a  highway  engineer  and  to  graduate 
professioTMil  cour<}Qs  in  hifdiway  engineering. 

The  (*  •:if^nsii«  of  opinion  of  eminent  highway  engineers  and  educators  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  highway  engineer  of  the  future  requires  the  board  engineering  foun- 
dation which  i''  obtained  from  a  well-rounded,  four-year  course  in  civil  engineering 
rather  than  a  specialized  training  which  would  be  acquired  throu^  the  medium  of 
a  four-ye«.r  uudorgrsMluate  course  in  highway  engineering.  A  knowlege  of  practi- 
cally all  i'{  the  Mibjects  iacludod  in  a  civil  engineering  course  is  found  of  value  in 
the  manifold  duties  imposed  in  the  various  positions  which  he  may  occupy  in  the 
s^vice  of  municipalities.  States,  counties,  towns,  estates,  contractors'  organizations^ 
consulting  engineers'  offices,  and  manufacturing  companies. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  economics,  the  administration,  and  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  and  pavements  demands  that  more  prominence 
shouki  be  given  to  the  course  in  highway  engineering  in  civil  engineering  curricula. 
Having  in  min<!  the  various  component  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  curriculum, 
it  appears  that  a  well-balanced  civil  engineering  course,  under  present  conditions, 
should  ccutaiii  a  ilueo-liour  per  week  course  of  one  year  in  length  devoted  to  highway 
enginecii  'r. 

Three  objects  sliould  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching  highway  engineering.  These 
objects  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

ii)  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  highway  en- 
gineering. 

(2)  To  give  him  the  mental  equipment  to  enable  him  to  apply  these  fundamentals 
to  problems  arising  in  the  practice  of  highway  engineering. 

(3)  To  giv<'  him  a  thorough  training  in  the  methods  of  securing  information  of 
>'alue  through  the  medium  of  inspection  of  highway  work,  and  research  in  treatises, 
reports,  proceedings  of  engineering  societies,  technical  periodicals,  and  trade 
catalog'.  •'■•:. 

In  a  one-year  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  textbook  work  should 
cover  the  following  topics:  Historical  review  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  pave- 
ments; preliminary  investigations  incident  to  construction;  principles  of  surveying 
and  lapping  pectdiar  to  highway  work;  design  of  highways;  drainage  and  founda- 
tions; contiliuction  and  maintenance  of  earth,  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  broken  stone 
roads,  including  a  connideration  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  construction; 
general  consideration  of  bituminous  materials  as  such  and  their  use  in  the  construction 
of  bituminous  surftu:es  and  bituminous  pavements;  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  wood  block,  stone  block,  brick  and  cement-concrete  pavements;  street 
cleaning  and  snow  removal;  comparison  of  roads  and  pavements;  construction  of 
sidewalks;  highway  structiues;  and  a  general  treatment  of  economics,  highway 
administration,  organization  and  legislation. 

Laboratory  work  should  be  limited  to  lecture  demonstration  work  by  the  officers 
of  instruction.    In  other  words,  although  it  is  advisable  that  the  methods  of  deter- 
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mining  the  properties  of  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  highwmy  mateiitls  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  students  by  actual  demonstrations  in  the  laboimtory 
or  lecture  room,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  each 
student  to  run  through  complete  tests.  In  two  to  five  afternoons  the  fundamental 
tests  employed  in  the  examination  of  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  road  materials 
could  be  demonstrated  if  the  laboratory  equipment  were  properiy  arranged  and  the 
work  well  planned  out.  A  limited  number  of  inspection  trips  covering  the  economics 
of  highway  location,  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  various  types  of  roads 
and  pavements  will  be  of  value. 

After  a  man  has  secured  his  fundamental  education  in  engineering  and  has  had  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  experience  in  highway  work,  the  opportune  time  has 
arrived  tor  securing  professional  equipment  through  the  medium  of  graduate  courses 
in  highway  engineering.  The  fundamentals  of  graduate  work  in  higjiway  engineering 
have  been  developed  in  a  one-year  graduate  course  which  has  been  in  operation 
at  Columbia  Univerrity  for  the  past  four  years.  A  description  of  the  Columbia  courw 
will  serve  to  emphasise  the  educational 'features  of  graduate  work  in  this  field  of 
engineering  which  are  essential  if  such  work  is  to  be  successfully  conducted  under 
American  conditions. 

In  1911,  there  was  founded  at  Columbia  University  the  graduate  comse  in  hi^way 
engineering  leading  to  the  master's  degree.  The  object  in  founding  this  course  was 
to  elevate  the  profession  of  highway  engineering  to  the  plane  of  the  National  I>epart- 
ment  of  Roads  and  Bridges  of  France  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  men  engaged 
in  highway  work  to  obtain  advanced  instruction  and  training  in  its  various  phases 
under  the  most  tevorable  conditions.  For  many  reasons  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first 
course  of  this  character  was  established  at  a  university  presided  over  by  a  president 
and  trustees  who  look  upon  the  work  of  the  university  from  an  exceptionally  liberal 
standpoint.  While  maintaining  the  high  character  of  all  degrees  conferred,  neverthe- 
less  these  men  believe  in  opening  the  courses  of  instruction  to  any  mature  man  pro- 
vided he  has  the  prerequisites  for  any  given  course  and  earnestly  seeks  inf(»mation. 
likewise  it  is  fortunate  that  the  administrative  authorities  allowed  the  introduction 
of  an  innovation  as  far  as  the  period  of  attendance  is  concerned  inasmuch  as  the  gradu- 
ate course  referred  to  is  given  in  the  period  from  December  1  to  April  1.  Furthermore, 
all  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  are  given  in  periods  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
This  arrangement  permits  men  particulaily  interested  in  certain  subjects  to  take 
any  course  or  group  of  courses,  the  prerequisites  for  which  they  are  able  to  present. 
An  engineer,  chemist,  contractor,  or  engineer  salesman,  who  desires  to  take  all  the 
graduate  courses  in  highway  engineering  and  allied  subjects  which  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree,  will  necessarily  be  in  attendance  for  two  winter  periods 
<Hr  the  equivalent  thereof.  The  selection  of  this  period  in  which  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion was  based  upon  the  prevailing  idea  among  leading  highway  engineers  that  it 
would  be  feasible  for  many  men  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  of  from  one  month  to 
four  months  during  the  dull  period  of  the  year.  This  prediction  has  been  found  to 
be  correct. 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  plaimed  so  as  to  deal  with  the  subjects  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  highway  engineer  and  arc  so  coordinated  as  to  follow  each 
other  in  logical  order  without  any  duplication  of  subject  matter.  The  content  of  the 
courses  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  phases  of  highway  engineering,  thus  provid- 
ing the  engineer  with  a  foundation  which  will  prepare  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  any 
administrative  or  engineering  position  connected  with  highway  work.  The  work  ex- 
pected of  the  students  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  usually  required  of 
undergraduates.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  in  which  the  theoretical 
and  practical  side  of  the  subject  and  its  bibliography  are  eet  forth,  and  in  the  seminars 
and  laboratories,  the  men  are  trained  in  research  work  and  the  presentation  of  results. 

The  curriculum  of  the  graduate  course  in  highway  engineering  comprises  advanced 
courses  in  administration;  organization;  highway  jurisprudence;  economics  and  de- 
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sgn  d  rotda  lad  pavements;  management  engmeering;  planning  of  hig&ways  and 
highway  syBteme;  canstniction  and  maintenance  of  all  types  of  roads  and  pavements; 
mechanical  applianceB  used  in  hi^way  engineering;  highway  structures;  chemistry 
of  bituminous  materials;  engineering  geology  and  petrography;  laboratory  research 
oourseB  in  bituminous  and  nonbituminous  highway  materials;  and  seminar  courses 
devoted  to  a  review  of  engineering  literature  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
reports,  papers,  and  addresses. 

The  several  graduate  courses  are  given  by  a  special  corps  of  permanent  instructors 
and  a  staff  of  25  nonresident  lecturers  in  highway  engineering  which  includes  many  of 
the  most  prominent  highway  engineers  and  chemists  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  status  of  highway  engineering  education  in  America  is  comparable  to 
the  standing  of  the  work  of  the  highway  engineer  in  the  mind  of  the  American  lay 
public  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineering  profession.  The 
noorecognition  by  legislators  of  the  necessity  of  placing  the  control  of  the  administra- 
tion, censtmctkm,  and  maintenance  of  highways  in  the  hands  of  well-educated  and 
efficiently  trained  highway  engineers  is  reflected  by  the  expressed  attitude  of 
educators  in  the  allotment  of  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  under- 
graduate work  in  lu^way  engineering  in  our  universities.  The  waste  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  the  United  States  will  continue  until  the  profession  of  highway 
engineering  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  structural,  hydraulic,  sanitary,  and  kindred 
branches  of  civil  engineering.  In  England,  France,  and  other  European  countries 
where  the  public  recognizes  highway  engineering  as  a  learned  profession,  efficient 
highway  engineers  are  retained  in  office,  organizations  are  perfected,  methods  of  con- 
struction and  nuiintenance  suitable  for  local  conditions  are  employed  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  public  funds  are  wisely  and  economically  expended. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CERAMIC  AND  CEMENT  TECHNOLOGY. 

By  ARTHUR  S.  WATTS, 
Ohio  State  University y  Columbus,  Ohio, 

The  technologies  of  the  ceramic  and  cement  industries  are  so  closely  allied  in  their  fun  - 
damental  conceptions,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  same  preparation  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  both  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Both  industries  have  been  classified 
as  coordinate  branches  of  chemical  engineering.  The  chemical  engineering  of  cement 
manufacture  demands  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  the  fusion  behavior  of  the  very  basic 
silicates,  but  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  covered  in  a  general  mcmner  in 
teaching  the  fundamentals  of  all  silicate  chemistry.  The  nimiber  of  graduates  of  the 
ceramic  engineering  course  that  have  gone  into  cement  factories  is  comparatively 
limited,  however,  and  as  the  demand  for  men  for  this  industry  increases,  a  more  highly 
specialized  course  of  training  will  doubtless  be  furnished. 

The  field  of  the  clay  industries  is  so  broad  and  varied,  that  a  demand  is  already  in- 
dicated for  a  division  of  the  subject  into  at  least  four  distinct  courses,  viz: 

Crude  ceramics,  as  applied  to  building  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain  and  roof- 
ing tile,  and  the  many  other  clay  products  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  engineering  principles  for  securing  rapid  and  economic  production 
is  essential.  Variations  of  quality  in  such  products  can  usually  be  better  borne  than 
variations  in  cost.  The  decoration  on  such  wares  is  confined  to  regulating  the  surface 
texture  of  the  mass  and  to  securing  such  colors  as  may  be  found  in  natural  clays  or  by 
manipulation  of  the  biuning  process. 

Architectural  and  majolica  ceramics,  as  applied  to  terra  cotta,  enameled  bricks  and 
tiles,  and  crude  forms  of  pottery.  These  products  are  usually  decorated  with  opaoue 
coatings,  which  may  be  vitreous  or  porous,  or  bright  or  dull,  and  of  polychr 
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The  a0V«re  demandi  of  the  aicbitects  m  rqgaid<  the  mechanical  propertiee  and  the 
color  effects  aiid  lurface  deconition  of  the  cUy  products  used  in  the  modern  steel 
skeleton  buildiBg,  has  dereloped  a  lai^e  demand  for  ceramic  engineers  highly  trained 
along  these  lines. 

Fine  ceramics,  as  applied  to  art  and  domestic  porcelains,  elecrtical  insulators,  wall 
and  floor  tiles,  and  art  pottery.  The  production  of  these  wares  demands  a  q>ecial 
knowledge  of  white  burning  ceramic  materials  and  their  compounding,  since  the 
body  of  the  wares  must  be  vitrified  in  most  cases  and  under  rigid  requirements  as  to 
sise,  strai^tnesB,  etc.,  in  all  cases.  The  decorations  are  also  subject  to  a  much  more 
critical  and  close  inspection.  Most  of  the  important  pottery  plants  are  still  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  men  who  have  spent  many  years  as  assistants  and  apprentices 
to  their  predecessors.  The  trained  ceramic  engineer  can  doubtless  master  the  subject 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  possible  when  the  man  has  not  the  proper  fundamental 
training,  but  the  period  of  diop  training  after  finishing  at  school  is  so  long,  and  the 
amount  of  detailed  knowledge  to  be  communicated  is  so  great,  that  the  managers  of 
these  industries  have  generally  preferred  to  train  their  sons  or  relatives,  and  there 
are  thus  far  fewer  ceramic  graduates  in  this  division  than  the  others. 

Refractory  materials,  covering  the  linings  of  high  temperature  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  other  metals,  the  fusion  of  glasses  and  enamels,  the  linings 
of  kilns  and  furnaces  lor  clay  wares,  cements,  steam  boilers,  etc.  This  branch  of 
ceramics  also  includes  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasive  materials,  and  their 
incorporation  into  grinding  wheel  by  the  employment  of  vitrifying  bond. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  in  its  many  different  forms,  and  the  manufacture  of  enamels 
for  cast  iron,  sheet  steel  and  other  metals  are  also  inferentially  included  in  the  ceramic 
field,  but  are  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  subdivisionfl.  The  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  outlined  in  the  following  presentation  are  believed  to  fit  a 
student  to  enter  these  industries  and  to  handle  their  problems,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cement  industry,  with  entire  success,  and  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  courses  in 
chonistry  or  chemical  engineering  in  which  silicate  work  is  a  minor  or  subordinate 
part. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University,  where  for  the  past  three  years  the  writer  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  ceramic  engineering,  the  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

OUTUNB   OP  THB   RRST  TBAR'S  WORK  OP  ALL  POUR-TBAR  CURRICULA. 

In  order  to  permit  all  engineering  students  to  have  a  year  in  which  to  find  out  de£* 
nitely  what  courses  they  desire  to  pursue,  the  first  year  of  all  engineering  curricula 
is  made  uniform.  While  students  are  asked  to  indicate  their  choice  on  entering  the 
college,  they  can  change  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  without  any  inconvenience. 

NoTB.— The  flgnre  in  pamtheiii  foUowtng  Uie  nanie  of  each  study  indioalM  the  number  of  Uie  ^tud  j 
in  its  depertuMot;  tlie  other  flcure  faidioetes  the  number  of  credit  houra. 

fUaTTBAR. 
PiaST  8BMS8TEB.  SBOOND  SBMISTBa. 

HethemetieiClSl) 5     MathenutioB  (133) 5 

OoDece  elcebrs  end  trifononietry.  TriKonometry  end  enelytioB. 

GhemMr7(106orl«>i 4      Chemistry  (106  or  110)> 4 

Oenerel  chemistry.  (}eneral  chembtry  end  quelitetive  enelysis. 

If odem  lenguece 4     Modem  lenguefe 4 

French,  Oermen,  or  Spenish.  French,  (}ermen,  or  SpenJsh. 

EnfUahdOl) 2      English  (104) 3 

Parecreph  writtng.  Peregreph  writing. 

Engineering  drewing  (101) 2      Engineering  drawing  (102) 3 

Elementary  mechanica).  Lettering  and  projections. 

jyMlitary  drill 1      MUitarydrffl 1 

Physical  education 1      Physical  education 1 

1  Students  presenting  chemistry  as  an  entrance  subject  will  take  chemistry  100  and  110.  Students  with 
no  entrance  credits  in  chemistry  will  take  chemistry  105  and  100. 
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SECOND  TSAR. 


8IC0ND  SEMESTER. 


(141) « 

Oalcalus. 
F1ijsics(112) 3 

ElMtrktty,  Ugiit,  snd  aomid. 
Ei«iDe«lngdimwiiig(104) 3 

Hachine  sketehing. 
Cwmte  wiglufWf  lug  (108) 4 

Laborttory. 
OniiiieeDglDeeriiig(142) 3 

Oay  want. 
iCUiUrydriU 1 


liathematics  (142) 5 

Calculus. 
Physics  (HI) 3 

Ifechsnios  and  heat. 
EngSDeering  drawing  (101) 3 

Descriptive  geometry. 
Ceramic  engineering  (101) 4 

Ceramic  chemistry. 
Ceramic  engineering  (141) i 

Clays. 
Military  driU 1 


THIRD  TEAR. 


BECOirD  SBMESTES. 


Mechanics  (101) 5 

Statici  and  strength  of  materials. 
Chemistry  (157) 3 

Physical  chemistry. 
Mine  eogineerlng  (103) 4 

Mine  surveying. 
(Seramic  engineering  (143) 3 

Drying  and  burning. 
Ceramic  engineering  (103) 2 

Calcnlatioos. 
Mine  engineering  (100) 1 

Mine  trip. 


Mechanics  (104) 2 

Strength  of  materials. 
Chemistry  (168) 3 

Physical  chemistry. 
Civil  engineering  (124) 3 

Trusses. 
Ceramic  engineering  (144) 3 

Decoration  of  clay  wares. 
(Ceramic  engineering  (106) 3 

Physical  chemistry  measurements. 
Mechanical  engineering  (110) 3 

Mechanism  and  design. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


FIBST  SEMESTER. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


Ceramic  engineering  (HI) 5 

Laboratory. 
Ceramic  engineerbig  (113) b 

Drawing. 
Geology  (165) 3 

General  geology. 
MetaUurgy  (117) 2 

Fuel. 
Metallurgy  (119) 2 

Iron  and  steel. 


Ceramic  engineering!  (112) 5 

Laboratory. 
Ceramic  engineering  (114) ft 

Drawing. 
Ceramic  engineering  » (118) 5 

Cement  lectures. 
Civil  engineering  (118) 3 

Cement  and  concrete. 
CJeramic  engineering  (116) 4 

Thesis. 


For  the  purpose  of  making  this  more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  ceramic  subjects  in  this  curriculum,  the  following  explanations  are  given. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  demand  for 
the  special  knowledge  of  ceramics,  but  of  the  experience  of  the  faculty  of  the  college 
of  engineering  in  training  young  men  to  enter  any  branch  of  industry  based  upon 
applied  science.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  this  curriculum  is  fundamental  training 
applicable  to  any  engineering  degree.  Thirty-five  per  cent  is  more  or  less  clearly 
specialized  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  future  ceramic  engineers. 

Entrance. — The  student  must  have  for  entrance  to  the  ceramic  engineering  course 
credit  for  15  unitfl  representing  120  clock  hours  each.  These  entrance  credite  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Not  less  than  three  in  English;  three  in  mathematics  (including 
solid  geometry);  one  in  physics;  four  in  languages  other  than  English;  and  the 
remaining  four  may  be  in  any  field  of  learning,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  uni- 
versity entrance  board. 

First  year. — ^The  first  year  of  college  work  consists  of  mathematics,  modern  lan- 
guage, English,  engineering,  drawing,  and  chemistry.  The  latter  is  a  b^inning  course, 
which  includes  qualitative  analysis  by  the  end  of  the  year.  No  courses  in  ceramics 
are  begun  in  this  year.  The  work  is  identical  with  that  for  all  other  engineering 
degrees. 


1  Alternative  courses.    One  must  be  taken. 
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v^rk  4<  tkt  mcoud  jtmr  codabIs  of  advanced  mathe- 
dzftvi]^,  aad  coU^^  phyaGB,  inchidiiig  labormtory* 


<3l  A  «e?«d  Tear  o#  dbeauatiy  and  ledum  upon  ceramics. 

aaaljmc,  and  tbe  matcfiak  upon  wiiich  tbe  student 

ccEiBc  prod^icts  anaqged  in  the  following  older: 

poffcdaiiii,  nncolofed  glMsee,  oncolored  raw-lead 

colcRd  ^tMB&e»  aad  coloied  glazee.    If  the  student 

wodi  in  ceflKBts  anr  be  sabedtoted  for  a  part  of  the 


ics  becin  with  the  oc%in,  occnnence,  and  physical  proper- 
tiei  of  dayv  and  other  ■tfrsh  «Kd  cxtenaiT^  in  ceramic  operations.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  lectnzes^  ilhirtimted  by  lantcn  fimjeitiops,  explaining  the  processes  of 
winning  and  mining  daTB  and  the  other  ceramic  msterials  This  leads  to  a  discuaaion 
d  the  prooetieetf  of  pteparati:4i  of  day*  lor  msiiiifaftiin^  indoding  the  maUng  of 
mixtnxes  of  natoial  cla3rs  and  miiierab  into  artificial  bodies.  These  discussions  are 
supplemented  by  iI2uBtrati»>os  with  lantm.  and  demonstiations  by  the  instructor 
in  the  departmental  labocatforiee 

The  ptooraacs  of  i>rmii^  the  peepaied  c>ay  into  ceramic  wares  are  next  taken  up. 
These  ane  tAU^t  by  lectoies*  tsntera  projecli'.^ii*.  and  demonstrations  in  the  depart- 
mentil  bK^ratorie^.  In  addition,  a  nonber  of  \iat5  are  made  to  typical  clay-woiking 
plant5  in  Ohi>  and  adjoining  States  where  the  pr.x:eaw»  of  preparing  and  forming  the 
clay  are  51  tidied  and  leponed  on  separately  by  each  student.  This  completes  the 
second  >var*5  w*>rk. 

Thir\i  jrttr.— lu  the  third  \^ear  th^'  nuthematic^  w^rk  is  extended  in  a  drill  on  ana- 
lytical mi^rluric^  and  stren^nh  of  matehab.  A  course  in  roof  trusses  and  simple 
brid^  detsi^  arid  a  c^cr»  in  sunexing  are  also  gi\-en  by  way  of  amplification  of  the 
matheirjiti^^  aiid  to  incrvsL*^  the  student*?  power  to  use  mathematics  in  his  work.  In 
thi^  >'ear  the  chemiftry  c«>ur!i»  and  the  ceramic  work  both  assume  an  increasingly  piac- 
tioal  character.  The  oeramic  work  for  the  first  half  year  begins  with  a  lecture  cotirse 
iu  dryiit^  aiKl  bomini:  ceramic  waret$,  dealing  with  them  from  the  moment  of  their 
roctuvin^  ihoir  form  until  ready  for  market.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  ihtvry  of  iir\-ir.sr.  t.^  the  pre\"ention  of  warping  and  cracking,  the  control  of 
huaiiviity^  aiul  the  i*.  uroe  01  the  heat  and  its  most  economical  utilization.  Under 
burnir):  is  dLvu^^xi  the  principles  of  combuAion,  the  use  of  solid,  liqtud  and  gaseous 
fuoL'i,  iho  \^inou5  type*  of  furnaces?  for  burning  these  fuels,  and  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  N  ahv>u^  >tJb^i^5  of  the  uring  process  in  order  to  insure  the  hi^est  quality  of  ware. 
Hor\*  aU.^  aro  v\»ii5:do?od  the  principles  in\-olved  in  the  design  of  the  various  types 
i*(  kih\it,  inchiviirj:  the  jvrivxlic  \-arietie6  of  updraft,  down  draft,  combination  up-and- 
dv'wn  viraft,  jiiui  h.^rixontal  kUnik  and  the  continuous  and  semicontinuous.  Special 
wiv-uderativui  L<  ali^^  ^d^'^'u  to  the  \-ariou$  systems  of  placing  the  wares  in  the  kilns  to 
in.'»ui\*  a  !^tL'aiicc.^r>*  heat  dL<tribution.  The  use  of  the  \'arious  de\ices  for  tempera- 
tur\«  vvtitrv^i  aiKi  boat  distribution  including  draft  gauges,  and  the  various  types  of 
pyn^motow,  are  oxpljuut\!-  SjxHrial  attention  is  gi>'en  to  the  subject  of  recording 
draft  jT-iii^vj  *»d  roooriiir^  pyn^moters,  demonstrations  being  gi\*en  with  the  x'arious 
iiuJtr\imouijt  iu  tho  dr^'ins:  ar4d  bumii^  laboratories  of  the  department.  For  illus- 
tratii\c  and  oxplainii\c  the  the<.>r>*  of  burning  and  kiln  design,  models  of  the  various 
ty|Hv«  of  ki!i\.s  *->  i>.!vtrucu\i  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  the  interior 
l>artct  oxjkv^nI  and  iuoik»urxHi,  uro  ii«*d.  Wall  charts  and  lantern  projections  are  also 
omplv\\tsi  fv»r  pr\^»!it,ition  of  designs  of  driers  and  kilns  not  in  general  use,  but  never- 
thol»v«!«  r%*pr\v>**utinj:  thev>rio5  of  sufficient  importance  to  demaiKi  consideration. 

The  i\nif?«e  in  ohomistr>-  for  the  third  year  takes  up  physical  chemistry.  This  is 
ixxmliuattxi  with  the  fivregoing  courses  in  ceramics.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
tho  principles  <4  iM«lloid  chemistr>%  now  being  applied  to  the  control  of  plasticity 
of  cla>-s,  auvl  to  tho  principles  of  geophysical-chemistry  now  being  applied  to  the 
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contiol  of  oHcate  fasions.  The  theoretical  course  is  followed  by  a  laboratory  course, 
in  which  the  student  is  given  practical  experience  in  the  determination  of  specific 
gravities  of  the  various  ceramic  materials  and  products,  volume  changes  and  porosity 
measurements,  control  of  viscosity  of  clay  slips,  and  determination  of  the  relative 
pisflticity  of  clays.  The  behavior  of  colloids  and  electrolytes  in  clays  are  also  studied 
in  the  Ubcffatory.  Under  heat  changes,  the  pyro-chemical  behavior  of  silicates, 
showing  the  processes  of  solution  and  recrystallization,  and  the  development  of  new 
compounds,  and  the  operation  of  eutectic  mixtures  are  carefully  gone  over. 

Coordinate  with  these  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  is  given  a  course  of  ceramic 
calculation,  such  as  those  encountered  in  tho  compounding  of  clay  bodies,  cements, 
gfasses  and  glazes,  and  in  designing  of  series^  with  two  and  three  variables  for  the 
most  effective  study  of  the  influence  and  behavior  <rf  the  different  ingredients.  This 
course  also  includes  the  calculation  of  calorific  power,  calorific  intensity,  and  heat 
balances  of  kilns  and  driers. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  year  the  lecture  course  takes  up  bodies  and  glazes 
and  decoration  of  clay  wares,  lliese  lectures  begin  with  the  explanation  of  the 
results  cl  heat  application  to  the  various  simple  ceramic  materials.  Next  the  com- 
pounds ci  two  and  three  materials  are  taken  up  and  finally  the  more  complicated 
compounds  of  ceramics  are  explained,  so  far  as  they  have  been  mastered.  The  order 
followed  is  as  follows:  Porous  natural  clay  bodies,  vitreous  natural  clay  bodies,  porous 
artificial  bodies,  vitreous  artificial  bodies,  the  regulation  of  color  of  clay  bodies  by 
means  of  blending  different  clays,  and  by  introducing  powdered  or  granulated  color- 
ants and  by  special  heat  treatments.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  glasses  are  next  presented,  and  followed  by  their  application  as  the  superficial 
decoration  of  clay  wares.  The  order  of  presentation  is:  Vapor  glazes,  natural  clay 
glazes,  bristol  glazes,  x)orcelain  glazes,  raw  lead  glazes,  fritted  glazes.  Each  type  is 
]>resented  first  in  its  transparent  and  colorless  form  and  this  is  followed  by  the  con- 
Bideration  of  colorants  suited  for  such  a  glass.  The  preparation  of  colorants  for  over- 
glaze  and  underglaze  decoration  is  next  presented. 

The  course  closes  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  methods  employed  in  decorating 
with  gold ,  and  the  production  of  special  artistic  effects  by  special  treatments.  Exam- 
ples of  the  various  glaze  materials,  glazes  and  decorations  are  employed  to  aid  in  the 
presentation  of  this  course. 

Fourth  year. — The  fourth  year  contains  only  two  courses  of  nontechnical  nature, 
viz,  a  short  course  in  the  metallurgy  of  fuels,  and  of  iron,  and  an  elementary  course 
in  geology.  The  latter  includes  a  little  field  work  and  the  occurrence  and  age  of  the 
clay  formations  of  Ohio  are  observed.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  clay  beds 
which  are  visited  in  the  factory  inspection  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  ceramic  work  comprises  two  parallel. lines,  viz,  the  development  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  clay  plants  and  the  opening  and  working  of  clay  beds,  which  is 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  applied  to  the  clay  industry,  and  practice  in  the 
testing  of  clays  and  making  wares  from  them,  which  is  the  extension  and  logical 
goal  of  the  chemical  training  already  given. 

The  engineering  course  includes  the  design,  estimation  of  cost  of  construction  and 
preparation  of  specifications  for  the  various  types  of  buildings,  kilns,  and  driers. 
The  knowledge  gained  in  this  work  is  finally  employed  in  designing  complete  clay- 
working  plants,  in  which  moderation  of  first  cost,  together  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  operation  and  maintenance  are  the  objects  sought. 

The  department  is  provided  with  a  very  efficient  laboratory,  whose  equipment 
includes  the  various  types  of  machines  for  crushing,  cleaning,  grinding,  sizing, 
mixing,  modeling,  drying,  glazing,  and  burning.  In  this  laboratory  each  student 
spends  approximately  one-third  of  his  time  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  senior  laboratory  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  identification  and  valuation 
of  clays.    Unknown  samples  are  assigned,  and  the  student  is  required  by  means  of 
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phyeical  and  fire  tests.to  not  only  identify  the  clay  but  to  preecribe  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  the  development  of  its  greateet  industrial  value.  The  next  exercise  Ib  the 
preparation  of  a  crude  clay  for  use  in  modeling  or  molding  ware,  each  student  later 
using  the  clay  prepared  in  manufacturing  actual  ware,  either  brick,  tile,  or  pottery, 
according  to  which  the  properties  of  the  clay  may  indicate  it  to  be  beet  suited .  Inci- 
dentally the  working  of  plaster  of  Paris  now  receives  consideration,  as  each  student 
needs  molds  in  whicdi  to  form  lus  ware  and  must  prepare  them  for  himself. 

The  compounding  and  preparation  of  white  day  bodies  are  next  studied,  the  entire 
range  of  compositions  and  temperature  being  covered.  Various  series  are  assigned 
to  groups  of  three  students,  the  investigations  being  planned  in  three  variable  series. 
The  results  of  the  whole  class  are  then  collected,  and  studied  in  seminar,  every  stu- 
dent contributing  something  and  receiving  in  return  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  all 
of  his  fdlows. 

The  manufacture  of  refractory  wares,  as  fire  brick,  mufiles,  and  saggers  is  next 
studied.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  fire  clay  of  which  he  must  determine  the  refrac- 
tory value,  the  working  properties  and  the  resistance  to  distortion  with  repeated 
heat  treatment  undor  load.  For  this  purpose  each  student  must  calcine  iMtrt  of  his 
assigned  clay,  and  crush  to  various  sizes.  Mixtures  of  various  proportions  of  the  raw 
and  calcined  clay  are  then  made  into  standard  laboratory  daggers,  and  used  for  the 
burning  of  the  various  wares.  Warping  and  cracking  tendencies  are  considered  and 
also  drying  efficiency  and  the  results  tabulated  for  the  use  of  the  entire  class.  From 
the  data  obtained,  the  most  desirable  mixtures  for  saggers,  mufiBes,  and  fire  brick 
are  chosen  and  these  choices  are  tested  and  the  decisions  confirmed  by  subsequent 
tests. 

Instruction,  demonstrations,  and  actual  practice  in  kiln  firing  are  provided  in 
the  firing  of  the  different  series  of  clay  products.  In  each  bum,  students  are  assigned 
to  have  chai^ge  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  results  obtained.  Every  kiln  burned 
is  equipped  with  draft  gauge,  thermocouple,  and  recording  galvanometer,  pyro- 
metric  cones,  and  shrinkage  discs,  so  that  ample  practice  in  using  these  guides  in 
kiln  firing  is  provided.  For  efficiency  of  operation,  the  exercises  on  mold  making 
and  sagger  making  are  carried  on  over  a  long  period,  so  that  the  students  may  occupy 
spare  time.  After  completing  the  study  of  whiteware  bodies,  glaze  making  is  begun. 
The  first  one  imdertaken  is  the  Bristol  glaze.  This  is  investigated  from  two  view- 
points, viz,  the  chemical  formulse  and  the  supposed  mineralogical  norms.  The  work 
is  divided  into  series  and  apportioned  to  groups  of  three  students  each,  who  design 
their  study  on  a  three  variable  plan.  Provision  for  trials  on  which  to  apply  the 
Bristol  glazes  was  made  by  preparing  an  excess  of  stoneware  clay  trials  when  clays 
of  that  class  were  being  studied.  The  Bristol  glaze  studies  are  burned  in  both  gas 
and  coal  fired  kilns,  once  the  firing  treatment  has  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  appear- 
ance and  physical  properties  of  these  glazes.  The  results  obtained  are  studied  in 
seminar  by  the  entire  class.  The  range  of  colors  possible  in  Bristol  glazes  is  next 
studied,  and  the  application  of  white  or  colored  engobes  between  the  body  and  the 
glaze  is  also  studied  here,  since  this  practice  is  common  in  terra  cotta  and  cooking 
wares,  for  which  stoneware  clays  and  Bristol  glazes  are  extensively  used. 

Porcelain  glazes  are  next  taken  up,  the  methods  followed  being  as  in  the  Bristol 
glaze  study.  The  porcelain  body  trials  made  during  the  study  of  whiteware  bodies 
are  now  employed  in  this  study.  The  variation  in  vitrification  temperature,  due 
to  the  variation  in  composition  of  the  porcelain  trials  provides  a  wide  range  of  tem* 
peratures  of  maturity  and  this  same  range  of  temperature  of  maturity  exists  in  the 
porcelain  glazes,  so  that  with  care  a  glaze  may  be  chosen  to  fit  every  body.  The 
comparison  of  low-fire  biscuit  vs.  single-fire  is  made  by  biscuiting  specimens  at  low 
temperature  prior  to  glazing.  European  vs.  American  factory  practice  is  thus  com- 
pared. Finally  the  coloring  of  porcelain  glazes  is  demonstrated  by  introduction 
of  the  metallic  oxides  into  those  glazes  which  have  previously  been  proven  adi^table. 
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TIm  raw  gHies  unng  lead  oxide  are  next  studied.  The  application  of  this  group 
d  gjlases  to  colored  wall  tile,  cheap  majolica,  red  clay  cookiiig  ware  uid  bo  many 
other  pffodoctB  makes  its  study  especially  important.  The  range  of  pennissible 
Tiiiation  is  studied  in  the  nme  manner  as  was  followed  in  the  previous  studies. 
Ungta«ed  wall  tile,  secured  in  quantity  from  a  reputable  manufacturer,  is  used  for 
itudying  this  type  of  glaze,  as  the  production  of  an  adequate  quantity  <rf  this  sort  of 
wire  would  involve  too  much  labor  for  the  students.  The  color  possibiUties  of  this 
type  of  glazes  is  enormous,  and  involves  a  study  of  all  the  metallic  oxides  which 
form  colored  silicates. 

Fritted  glasee  with  and  without  lead  oxide  are  next  studied  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  followed  in  previous  studies.  This  type  of  glaze  has  a  more  restricted  appli- 
cadon,  and  the  permissible  limits  of  variation  are  much  narrower,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  used  on  the  most  expensive  wares  demands  that  its  study  be  very  thorough. 
The  chief  applications  of  this  type  of  glaze  are  for  white  wall  tile,  for  table  wares,  and 
for  fine  faience.  The  test  pieces  employed  are,  therefore,  wall  tile,  and  small  dishes 
secured  for  this  purpose  in  the  unglazed  state.  Fritted  glazes  are  sometimes  tinted 
bat  rarely  highly  colored,  and  this  demands  a  separate  study  from  that  called  for 
in  raw  lead  glazes,  although  the  range  of  temi>eratures  for  these  types  of  glazes  are 
very  similar. 

The  manufacture  of  ceramic  colors,  to  be  applied  under  and  over  the  glaze  is  taken 
up  and  each  member  of  the  class  must  produce  a  satisfactory  color. 

Library  references  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  being  studied  are  assigned  with 
each  exerdse  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost,  which  would  be  the  case  otherwise  as  a  wide 
difference  in  speed  and  efficiency  exists  among  the  members  of  every  laboratory  class. 
In  all  the  laboratory  work  described,  which  runs  through  the  entire  year,  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  work  done  is  very  carefully  considered.  An  unsuccessful  bum 
requires  that  the  men  responsible  shall  repeat  the  bum,  without  credit  for  the  time 
occupied,  until  a  successful  bum  results. 

For  those  students  who  elect  it,  a  course  in  cement  manu^ture  is  also  offered,  con- 
siflting  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  covering  hydraulicity,  compounding,  manufac- 
ture and  testing  of  natural  and  Portland  cements  and  other  hydraulic  bodies.  This 
course  may  be  substituted  for  that  portion  of  the  laboratory  course  just  described 
which  deals  with  glazes.  A  laboratory  equipment  consisting  of  apparatus  for  mixing, 
burning,  and  grinding  cement  clinker  is  installed  in  the  department  for  this  course. 

A  thesis,  required  of  each  student  as  a  requisite  to  graduation,  consisting  of  an  inves- 
tigation, designed  and  carried  to  completion  by  the  student,  uses  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  coiu^e.  The  subject  must  be  strictly  within 
the  field  of  ceramic  engineering,  and  the  report  of  the  work  done  and  results  obtained 
must  be  presented  in  a  typewritten  and  bound  form,  and  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  ceramic  department  before  graduation  will  be  considered  by  the  &culty  and  trus- 
tees of  the  university. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  ceramic  engineering  as 
now  conducted.  Additional  courses,  dealing  with  the  technology  of  glass  manufac- 
ture, and  of  enameled  metal  ware  manufacture,  have  been  given  from  time  to  time, 
but  always  as  special  work  for  maturer  students.  Such  courses  in  glass  and  enamel 
manufacture  could  be  combined  to  advantage,  and  given  as  an  alternative  for  the 
entire  laboratory  course  in  bodies  and  glazes,  but  this  is  not  yet  regularly  done. 

The  object  of  the  curriculum  is  distinctly  professional.  It  does  not  give  or  pretend 
to  give  manual  skill  in  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  clay  modeling,  forming  or  decorating. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  technology — the  engineering,  both  civil,  mechanical  and  chemical — 
which  is  used  in  the  clay  and  allied  silicate  industries. 

The  recipient  of  such  a  course  is  trained  as  an  engineer  first  and  as  a  ceramic  special- 
ist second.    In  the  special  work  the  constant  effort  is  to  make  this  work  the  medium 
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for  the  development  of  logical  power,  initiative  and  ability  to  use  the  principles  of 
sound  engineering  and  sound  science. 

The  course  has  never  been  popularized  by  leniency  as  regards  requirements.  On 
the  contrary  its  severity  has  caused  it  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  most  students. 

Those  students  who  have  completed  the  course  have  been  notably  successful.  At  a 
recent  gathering  at  which  about  forty  ceramic  engineers  were  present  and  which  was 
only  representative  as  regards  the  standing  of  the  men  a  canvas  was  made  as  regards 
earning  ability.  The  result  showed  3  men  receiving  $4,000  or  more  per  year,  8  men 
$3,000  to  $4,000  per  year,  5  men  receiving  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year,  4  men  receiving 
$2,000  to  $2,500  per  year,  14  men  receiving  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  year,  3  men  receiving 
$1,000  to  $1,500  per  year,  and  2  men  receiving  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  Seven  of 
these  men  had  been  graduated  two  or  three  years  and  2  had  been  graduated  less  than 
one  year.  The  average  time  out  of  college  was  seven  years  and  the  average  salary 
was  $2,667  per  year.    The  average  age  at  graduation  was  24.1  years. 

In  the  21  years  of  the  existence  of  the  department,  98  men  have  been  graduated. 
The  largest  class  consisted  of  14  men.  For  several  years  the  number  of  graduates  has 
been  6  to  9  men. 

The  classification  of  the  graduates  as  regards  branches  of  clay  working  in  which  they 
are  engaged  shows:  Crude  ceramics,  32;  architectural  ceramics,  14;  fine  ceramics,  13; 
refractory  wares,  13;  cement,  glass  and  metal  enameling,  7;  special  branches  of  cera- 
mics, including  executives  and  teachers,  12;  graduates  who  are  not  engaged  in  ceram- 
ics or  allied  work,  7. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  gaining  increased  recognition  from  year  to  year  and  many 
branches  of  clay  working  which  refused  recognition  to  college  trained  men  have, 
within  the  i>ast  few  years,  come  to  depend  upon  ceramic  engineers  almost  exclusively 
for  technical  control  of  their  plant  operations. 

The  demand  for  ceramic  specialists  is  not  supplied  exclusively  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  111.,  and  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  have  courses  in  ceramic  engineering.  The  New  Yoric  School  of  Clay  Working 
at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Clay  Working  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  have  ceramic  courses,  but  are  not  equipped  to  furnish  all  of  the  anociated 
engineering  training  given  in  the  engineering  colleges  of  State  universities.  Several 
other  universities  and  colleges  give  limited  instruction  in  ceramics  in  connection  with 
other  courses. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  foimded  in  1899  for  the  dissemination  of  ceramic 
knowledge  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  about  20  to  more  than  500  active  and 
associates.  The  annual  publication  of  ceramic  researches  has  grown  from  about  100 
pages  to  a  volume  averaging  more  than  800  pages  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
technical  quality  of  the  contents. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  firmly  established  as  an  applied  science.  Its  influence 
upon  the  clayworking  industries  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  more  pronounced 
each  year,  and  in  the  minds  of  discerning  observers,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  have  as  important  a  place  in  the  engineering  world  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

By  M.  C.  WHITAKER, 

Profeuor  of  Chemical  Engiruering,  Columbia  Vniverntif^  New  York. 

The  conversion  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  into  useful  materials  and  the 
synthesis  of  products  of  value  from  wastes  are  the  most  fruitful  means  of  creating  both 
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individual  and  national  wealth.    Thus  it  is  that  the  economic  stability  and  the  pros- 
perity of  any  nation  are  rated  by  the  variety,  d^;ree  of  development,  and  extent  of 
its  manufacturing  industries.    Industrial  development  is  now  assuming  a  new  and 
supremely  important  significance,  since  the  daily  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  war  in 
Europe  points  with  incisive  clearness  to  the  manufacturing  industries  as  being  most 
essential  and  most  vital  factors,  not  only  in  maintaining  commercial  independence, 
but  also  as  the  foundation  upon  which  depends  national  self-preservation.    A  nation 
without  a  well  developed  and  evenly  balanced  industrial  system  extends  a  standing 
invitation  to  the  foreigner  to  come  in  and  exploit  its  resources,  and  it  may  even  be 
marked  for  political  annexation  in  times  of  great  international  upheavals. 

Chemical  science  is  now  becoming  recognized  as  the  foundation  upon  which  many 
of  the  most  important  and  most  fundamental  manufacturing  industries  depend. 
This  dependence  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  layman  although  it  has  long  been  well 
known  to  the  technologist. 

The  education  of  men  who  will  ultimately  direct  those  manufacturing  processes 
based  upon  the  applications  of  chemistry,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
special  problems  for  the  modem  technical  school .  Efficiency  and  stab  ili ty  in  industry 
will  exist  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  young  men  to  manage  the  great  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country.  Modem 
chemical  industry  calls  for  a  class  of  men  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  engineering 
talents  have  been  developed,  and  who  have  been  trained  to  apply  engineering  methods 
to  production  operations  rather  than  to  look  upon  such  manufacturing  processes  simply 
as  elaborations  of  laboratory  methods  and  appliances.  This  places  a  great  burden 
of  responsibility  upon  the  educators  who  plan  the  courses  and  give  the  instmction  to 
men  for  service  in  our  industries. 

The  training  of  chemical  engineers  has  been  a  much-discussed  subject  in  recent 
years,  especially  among  members  of  the  chemical  profession.  There  are  those  who  are 
content  to  end  their  instruction  with  the  test  tube  and  the  beaker,  and  varnish  over  as 
immaterial  or  unimportant  the  stupendous  engineering  problems  which  lie  between 
the  laboratory  reactions  and  their  successful  industrial  applications.  The  supporters 
of  this  view  are  largely  recruited  from  those  chemists  who  have  had  little  or  no  exper- 
ience in  industrial  development.  They  speak  without  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved  or  experience  with  the  quality  or  kind  of  talent  required  in  their  solution, 
and  are  unable  to  draw  obvious  conclusions  from  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  straggles 
invariably  encountered  in  developing  industrial  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  members  of  the  profession  who  know  by  experience, 
often  gained  after  leaving  college,  at  great  expense  in  both  time  and  money,  that  the 
highest  type  of  training  and  talent  is  required  for  the  elaboration  of  chemical  principles 
into  chemical  processes,  just  as  it  has  been  required  to  adapt  the  principles  taught  in 
physics  and  thermodynamics  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
profession. 

The  chemist,  with  characteristic  conservatism,  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  point 
at  Trhich  the  laboratory  study  of  chemical  principles  ends,  and  the  problems  of 
engineering  application  begin.  He  has  maintained  that  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  chemistry  and  physics  was  sufficient  training  for  the  men  going  into  chemical  indus- 
trj',  and  that  such  men  would  get  the  "industrial  application"  from  the  Industries 
themselves.  As  a  consequence  of  this  view,  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  sent 
into  chemical  plants,  who  have  never  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  never  having  used,  the 
most  common  works  equipment,  such  as  filter  presses,  A-acuum  pans,  stills,  pumps, 
aphons,  furnaces,  etc.,  who  have  never  carried  through  an  industrial  cycle  of  opera- 
tions, or  \\-ho  have  no  conception  of  the  methods  of  attacking  a  problem  invohdng  oper- 
ating losses  and  gains,  volume  and  output,  cost  and  control,  materials  of  construction, 
or  the  elements  of  industrial  principles.  The  plight  of  these  men  entering  a  factory  is 
comparable  to  that  of  a  mechanical  engineering  graduate  who  might  go  into  his  field 
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well  trained  in  mechanics  and  thennodynamica,  but  without  ever  having  seen  a 
eng:ine,  gas  engine,  boiler,  pump,  turbine,  or  a  compressor;  and  never  having  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  applications  of  physical  science,  in  combination  with  the  princi- 
plee  of  engineering  operations,  to  the  fundamental  tools  of  his  trade. 

For  30  years  professors  of  physics  maintained  that  there  was  no  need  of  schools  of 
electrical  engineering  because  physicists  could  and  did  teach  the  principles  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  that  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  tar  industrial  work. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  that  time  the  profession  of  electrical  engineeriog 
and  the  electrical  industries  made  no  important  advances.  It  was  not  until  the 
tacts  and  principles  taught  in  physics  were  balanced  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  industry,  which  are  fully  as  numerous  and  fundamental  as  those  of  science,  and 
the  t^^o  brought  together  by  self-made  electrical  engineers  for  the  solution  of  each 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  its  composite  scientific  and  engineering  needs, 
rather  than  from  its  single-phase  scientific  requirements,  that  the  real  progress  in 
this  profession  began.  This  policy  soon  led  to  the  modem  electrical  engineering 
school,  which  has  placed  America  at  the  head  of  the  world's  achievements  in  this 
industrv. 

Training  in  chemistry  and  phjrsics  and  other  fundamental  sciences  is  an  essen- 
tial groundwork  upon  which  to  build  the  training  of  chemical  engineers,  but  such 
training  alone,  unsupplemented  by  thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the 
correlation  of  these  fundamentals  with  the  principles  of  industry,  will  not  make  a 
chemical  engineer  any  more  than  courses  in  mineralogy  and  geology  alone  will  make  a 
mining  engineer,  courses  in  electricity  and  magnetism  an  dectiical  engineer,  or 
coofses  in  trigonometry  and  strength  of  materials  a  civil  engineer. 

Chemical  engineering  courses  must  eventually  teach  men  to  use  engineering  meth- 
ods, engineering  appliances,  and  the  facts  and  principles  of  industrial  experience  in 
aolving  industrial  chemical  problems  and  carrying  on  chemical  processes.  Theee 
engineering  requirements  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  test  tube,  beaker,  or  funnel  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  any  more  than  steam,  hydraulic  and  electric  madiinery,  and 
methods  of  application  are  to  be  found  in  the  physics  laboratory.  MechanioU  and 
electrical  engineers  long  ago  recognized  the  difference  between  the  equipment  and 
environment  needed  for  studying  the  application  of  the  fundamental  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  engineering  problems,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  study  of  laws  and 
principles.  Laboratories,  equipped  with  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  appli- 
ances, have  been  established  for  many  years  to  meet  these  needs,  but  the  corre- 
sponding chemical  engineering  laboratories  have  been  sadly  lacking. 

Many  schools  have  not  met  the  problem  of  chemical  engineering  education  with  the 
open ,  frank,  logical  analysis  its  importance  seems  to  deserve.  They  have  avoided  the 
real  issue  by  doctoring  up  the  course  in  chemistry  with  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
direction  of  engineering,  or  in  some  cases  simply  by  changing  the  name  of  the  coorae 
from  that  of  chemistry  to  that  of  chemical  engineering.  They  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  developing  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research  in  chemical 
engineering,  comparable  with  those  so  long  and  successfully  used  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  metallurgical  engineering. 

It  LB  a  recognized  fact  that  the  rapid  advancement  in  all  engineering  sciences  has 
put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  student.  The  time  allotted  (usually  four  years)  has  re- 
mained constant,  while  the  ground  to  be  covered  has  been  greatly  increased*  The 
high  schools  have  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  severe  requirements  of  the 
technical-school  entrance  examinations,  but  theee  preparatory  schools  seem  also  to 
have  reached  their  limit  and  are  no  longer  able  adequately  to  prepare  young  men  to 
complete  a  thorough  engineering  course  in  four  years  without  undue  strain. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods  of  solving  the  time  difficulty:  (1)  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  material  presented  in  the  technical  course,  or  (2)  an  increase  in  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  post-high-school  training.    In  many  technical  courses  the  academic 
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80^M^  are  beiiig  eliminated  from  the  curriculum  to  the  great  loss  of  the  ^t^idait's 
geoMl  Bcholarahip;  in  other  institutions  fundamentals  are  sundirficialized  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  graduate  lacks  the  neceaaary  foundation  on  which  to  develop;  in  still 
other  engineering  courees,  cultural  and  fundamental  subjects  are  retained  and  engi- 
De»ing  applicationfl  neglected.  The  obvious  remedy  to  meet  this  deplorable  situaticm 
is  to  give  the  student  more  time  and  better  &u:ilitie6  in  order  to  fulfill  the  present 
dcBnanda. 

The  pfoblems  of  chemical  engineering  education  have  been  given  the  most  careful 
study  by  the  engineering  ^ulty  of  Columbia  University.  Prominent  engineers  have 
been  conaolted  freely  and  the  entire  question  has  been  approached  on  its  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  basis.  It  is  felt  that  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  and  a  brief 
oatUne  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  have  been  adopted,  and  the  laboratory 
fvalitiee  which  have  been  provided  for  the  training  of  chemical  engineers,  may  be  of 
iateieat. 

The  chemical  engineering  course  at  Columbia  University  is  now  a  post-graduate 
professional  course  and  will  require  at  least  three  years  of  approved  collegiate  or 
scientific  school  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  for  admission.  The  purpose  of  this 
increase  in  entrance  requirement  ia  not  only  to  provide  better  and  broader  general 
and  fundamental  scientific  training  for  the  students,  but  also  to  place  the  work  upon 
the  same  high  professional  plane  as  that  of  law  and  medicine.  It  is  a  significant  ^t 
that  for  several  years  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  engineering  schools 
at  Columbia  were  college  graduates,  and  therefore  really  i)ost-graduate  students. 

The  coUege  training,  taken  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for  this  new  post-graduate 
course,  must  necessarily  include  physics,  chemistry,  and  fundamental  mathematics, 
in  addition  to  the  usuaJ  college  courses.  A  properly  arranged  curriculum,  somewhat 
akmg  the  lines  of  that  suggested  below,  may  be  completed  in  three  or  four  years. 

PREPARATORY  TRAINING. 
CHEMISTBT. 

Oeneral  chemistry. — A  continuation  of  the  study  of  general  chemistry,  with  particular 
reference  to  descriptive  chemistry,  and  a  more  advanced  and  systematic  discussion  of 
the  general  principles  and  their  applications.  It  affords  also  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  qualitative  analysis. 

Qualitative  analysis. — This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  inorganic 
qualitative  analysis,  based  upon  the  principles  of  modem  chemistry. 

DBArriNO. 

(a)  Elements  of  mechanical  drafting — Use  of  instruments;  plane  problems;  free- 
hand lettering;  dimensioning;  (6)  Projections — Orthographic  projection;  intersec- 
tions; developments;  problems  in  descriptive  geometry;  isometric  projection;  cabi- 
net projection;  (c)  Machine  drafting — Conventional  signs  for  materials  of  construction ; 
sketching  of  machine  details.  Working  drawings;  tracings;  blue  printing;  (d)  Topog- 
raphy— Conventional  signs;  hill  shading;  mapping. 

DESdUPTIYE  QEOMETaT.  ^M 

Problems  on  x>oint,  line,  and  plane;  classification  of  surfaces;  tangent  planeAo 
single  curved  surfaces  and  surfaces  of  revolutions;  intersections;  developments; 
warped  surfaces.  r*> 

«•    ENGLISH. 

English  A. — Review  of  principles  of  English  composition,  developed  in  individua 
conferences.    Assigned  weekly  readings  and  classroom  discussion. 
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EnglM  B. — A  course  of  inteimive  study  of  representative  English  authors.  Reports 
on  reading  and  classroom  work  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

RBTOBT,  BOOVOIOCB,  AXD  FOUUCB. 

Hittory  A;  Modem  hittory. — A  fundamental  course  in  the  politics  and  society  d 
modem  times;  treats  of  the  commercial  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  and  lays  special 
emphasis  upon  current  national  and  international  problems  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States, 

OovemmirU  and  industry, — A  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  gain  an  insight 
into  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  knowledge  as  to  the  relations  d 
government  and  industry. 

OcvemnurU  and  induttry. — Lectures,  reading,  and  textbook  discussion.  In  this 
course  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  are  studied,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  application  to  ciurent  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  students  in  engineering. 


Algebra.— ThiB  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  permutations  and  combinations, 
determinants,  complex  numbers,  the  theory  of  equations,  and  partial  fractions. 

Analytical  geometry. — This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  coordinate  systems, 
transformations,  loci  and  their  equations,  with  particular  reference  to  the  strai^t 
line  and  conic  sections,  and  the  elements  of  three-dimensional  geometry. 

Calculus. — First  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Calculus. — ^A  continuation  of  the  above,  with  further  applications  to  geometry, 
physics,  and  mechanics,  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations. 


MDnUULOOT. 


Oeneral  mineralogy. — The  character  and  laws  of  minerals  and  crystals.    The  sight 
recognition  and  determination  of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  and  the  great 
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French. — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  French  history  and  scientific 
French.    Courses  are  conducted  entirely  in  French. 

Tlie  work  consists  of  summing  up  notes  taken  in  the  clsssroom,  making  oral 
xeports  on  assigned  reading,  and  writing  weekly  French  compositions  based  on  the 
work  done  during  the  week. 

Oerman. — A  special  course  in  scientific  German  based  on  the  intermediate  entrance 
requirements. 

Spanish. — By  special  permission  a  student  with  good  linguistic  training  may  offer 
Spanish  instead  of  French  or  German. 

PHIL080PHT. 

The  principles  of  science.  The  first  half  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
elements  of  logic,  inductive  and  deductive,  with  practical  exercise  in  the  application 
of  logical  principles.  The  second  half  considers  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  scientific  investigation,  and  includes  a  careful  examination  of  leading  scientific 
concepts,  such  as  matter,  energy,  cause,  law,  purpose,  evolution,  etc. 

PETSCAL  BDUCAHON. 

Elementary  graded  gymnastics,  athletics,  swimming,  and  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene. 
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PHTaCS  AND  MZCHAIIICS. 

Pkytici.— Genend  pbysics:  MechanicB,  wave  motion.  Mechanics:  Newton's  laws 
ol  motion;  accelerated  linear  and  angular  motions;  dimensions;  s3rBtems  of  weights 
tnd  measures;  energy,  work,  power;  transformations  of  energy;  conservation  of  energy; 
curvilinear  motion,  with  applications;  gravitation;  linear  and  simple  angular  harmonic 
modon;  pendulum;  elasticity;  elements  of  hydrostatics;  molecular  properties  of 
liquids,  properties  of  gases;  wave  motion,  including  a  general  disciission  of  reflection, 
refraction,  interference,  resonance. 

Heat  and  light, — ^Heat:  Nature  of  heat;  expansion;  thermometry  and  pyrometry; 
cakximeCry;  specific  heat;  mechanical  equivsilent  of  heat;  change  of  state;  saturated 
yapors  and  hygrometry;  continuity  of  state  and  Uquef action  of  gases;  conduction; 
convection;  radiation.  Light:  General  discussion  of  the  wave  theory;  reflection; 
refraction;  total  reflection;  index  of  refraction  and  its  measurement;  lenses;  dis- 
penion;  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration;  optical  instruments;  photometry;  color; 
luminescence;  spectrum  analysis;  problems  of  illumination;  polarization  of  light. 

EUetricUy. — Phenomena  of  electrostatics;  capacity  and  condensers;  electrometers; 
current  electricity  and  methods  of  production;  Ohm's  law,  with  applications;  Joule's 
law;  measurement  of  e.  m.  f.,  current,  resistance,  power,  and  capacity;  thermo^ 
dectricity;  magnetic  action  of  currents,  with  applications;  electrical  units;  electro^ 
magnetic  induction;  inductance. 

Phfties. — Physical  laboratory.  This  course  consists  of  quantitative  experiments, 
with  reports  in  mechanics,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Methods  of  com- 
putation, plotting,  and  the  precision  of  measurements  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  experiments. 

Statia. — Coplanar  statics  is  treated  by  both  algebraic  and  graphical  methods. 

SHOP  WOBK. 

Wood  turning  and  pattern  making. — Shop  work,  demonstrations  and  shop  visits . 
The  construction  of  typical  patterns  and  pore  boxes,  solid,  split,  and  piece,  involving 
the  use  of  bench  tools  and  turning  lathe. 

Molding  and  foundry  practice. — Shop  work,  demonstrations  and  shop  visits.  Bench 
molding  with  type  patterns,  swept  work  in  green  sand  and  loam,  and  molding  in  dry 
sand. 

Machine  work. — Shop  work,  demonstrations,  practical  work  with  the  lathe,  planer, 
drill,  shaper,  milling  machine,  grinder,  and  turret  lathe.  Assembling,  erection,  and 
rigger's  work. 

Forging. — Shop  work,  demonstrations.  Management  of  fire,  shaping,  drawing, 
upsetting,  swaging,  welding,  tempering,  and  die  forging.  Work  on  drop  and  helve 
hammers. 

SXTBYETINO  (ELEdTYK). 

Theory  of  surveying. — ^Methods  of  measuring  angles  and  distances.  Cumulative 
and  compensating  errors,  and  corrections  to  be  applied.  Limits  of  precision.  Use, 
care,  and  adjustment  of  the  engineer's  transit,  level,  and  compass.  Magnetic  decli- 
nation and  variation.  Local  attraction.  Relocation  of  old  lines  by  compass  bearings. 
Erroneous  standards.  Surplus  and  deficiency.  Significance  of  monuments.  Trav- 
erses; computations  of  area  and  error  of  closure.  Laying  out  and  dividing  up  land. 
System  of  public  land  surveys.  Topographic  surveys;  transit  stadia  and  plane  table 
methods.  Triangulation.  City  surveying,  subdivision,  and  resurveys.  Interpre- 
tation of  deed  descriptions.    Textbook:  Tracy's  Plane  Surveying. 
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POrrORADUATB  CHBiaGAL  BNOINBBRINO  COUB8B. 

The  postrgnduate  work  in  chemical  engineering  has  been  laid  out  aa  fcdlowa: 


Houn. 


tory. 


Finthmlf- 


wan  YSAE. 


Organic  chemistrr 

OtttnttUUvp  ftiuJyals 

KtemenU  of  etoctneal  tngHotning. 

Pow«r  machinery 

Statics  ftod  dynamioi , 

PhjiUcallaltoratonr 


a 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1» 


Second  halPyear: 

Oneanic  chemistry. . 
Rn|[iiieeriiig  and  niel 
Quantitative  analysis 
Industrial  chemistry. 
Electrical  machinery. 

Power  machinery 

Statics  and  dynamics. 


1  laboratory. 


m 


8 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Summer  work: 

Factory  inspection 3  weeks. 

Shop  practice  in  industrial  shops 6  weeks. 


llrst  haU-mr: 

Organic  chemistry 

Resistance  of  materials 

Hydraulics 

Elements  of  A.  r.  engineering. 

D.  C.  machine  lal>ontory 

If  achine  elements 

Fngineering  thcrmodjmamics. 


8ICOND  TEAa. 


3 

3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
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Second  half-year: 

Phystcalchemistrv' 

Advanced  industnal  chemistry. 

A.  r.  machine  laboratory 

Machine  elements 

llydraiilic  laboratory 

Enelncrriup  thermodynamics. . 
Afiaying 


Summer  work: 

(liemioU  enjrlneerlnf  laboratory 5  weeks. 

Mechanical  engineering  laboratory 3  wreks. 

THDLO  YKAH. 

First  hal^year: 

O  rKsnio  analysis 

Chemistry  of  food  and  sanitation 

Industrial  chemistry 

Factory  inspection 

rhemioal  heiory  machinery 

Oas  power 

Introduction  to  metallurgy 

Metallurgy  of  copper 

Metallitr^  of  Iron  and  steel  


3 
3 
I 
3 
0 
3 
1 
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Second  half-year: 

Industrial  elfctrochemistr>' 

(  hemical  fictorv  management 

Factory  inspection  and  design 

Industrial  conferences 

8t<nim  power 

MetaUnrgy  of  lead,  silver,  eold,  and  tine . 
Metallography  of  Iron,  steel,  etc 


6 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
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CHEMICAL  BNQINEERING  LABORATORIES. 

Theee  laboratories  occupy  the  two  lower  floors  of  the  Havemeyer  Building,  where 
accommodations  have  been  provided  for  the  general  chemical  engineering  laboratory, 
electrochemistry  laboratory,  furnace  room,  engineering  and  fuel  chemistry  labora- 
tory, industrial  research  laboratories,  machine  and  pipe  shops,  etc. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  appliances  to  illustrate  the 
fundamental  chemical  engineering  operations,  such  as  tanks,  filter  presses,  pumps, 
siphons,  vacuum  dryer  and  condensers,  multiple  effect  evaporators,  colunm  still, 
condensers,  and  extractors,  centrifugals,  clarifiers,  etc. 

The  electrochemical  laboratory  contains  the  standard  types  of  electric  furnaces 
and  is  fully  equipped  for  all  lines  of  electrolytic  work.  Motor  generator  sets  are  pro- 
vided for  supplying  various  voltages,  and  an  independent  motor  generator  has  been 
installed  for  electric  furnace  work. 

The  engineering  and  fuel  chemistry  laboratory  is  provided  with  all  of  the  appliances 
for  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuel  analyses,  including  the  determination  of  the  calo- 
rific value,  boiler  water  analysis  and  purification,  oil  distillation,  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation. This  equipment  includes  all  standard  varieties  of  bomb  and  gas  calorimeters 
and  the  instruction  is  directed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  approved  standard  methods 
developed  by  the  technical  societies  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Industrial  research  work  is  carried  on  in  the  group  of  private  laboratories  where 
the  fundamental  work  is  developed,  after  which  the  investigator  avails  himself  of 
Uie  commercial  equipment  installed  in  the  general  laboratories.  The  problems 
arising  as  a  result  of  transferring  operations  from  the  laboratory  to  the  factory,  may 
here  be  met  and  solved  by  the  hands  of  the  investigator,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
^lure  by  being  delivered  in  incomplete  form  into  the  unsympathetic  hands  of  the 
works  foreman. 

Students  are  given  the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  the  methods  of  handling  their 
problems,  and  are  allowed  to  make  mistakes  and  get  experience.  They  soon  become 
familiar  with  the  limitations  of  the  appliances,  and  learn  to  exercise  engineering 
judgment  in  the  study  of  problems  of  apparatus  and  process  design. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  course  as  outlined  nor  the  laboratory  described 
is  in  any  sense  intended  to  train  men  as  artisans  or  skilled  operators.  Familiarity 
with  the  equipment  of  such  a  laboratory  will  give  young  men  that  general  facility  of 
application  which  otherwise  could  be  gained  only  by  long  experience  under  the 
most  favorable  industrial  conditions. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  new  principles  now  being  introduced  at  Colum- 
bia into  the  education  of  chemical  engineers,  based  primarily  upon  a  broad  and 
thorough  fimdamental  education,  will  enable  men  to  assume  with  greater  success 
the  burden  of  developing  adequate  chemical  industries  to  conserve  the  natural 
reeources  and  enhance  the  industrial  and  economical  strength  of  the  western  conti- 
nents. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

By  DUGALD  C.  JACKSON. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering ^  MatsachusetU  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  the  American  engineering  schools  must  be  recognized  professional  schools  of 
distinctly  advanced  grade  corresponding  to  the  schools  of  the  more  ancient  profes- 
lionB  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.    With  marked  S3rmpathy  for  artisanship  in 
its  most  useful  forms,  their  practices  and  ideals  are  fully  distinct  from  schools 
skilled  artisanship  such  as  are  in  certain  countries  known  as  engineering  sch< 
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and  the  preparatory  studies  required  to  make  students  eligible  to  enter  their  couraea 
of  instruction  definitely  contain  much  work  in  mathematics  and  the  Bciencea,  in 
addition  to  an  optional  range  of  studies  in  the  modem  languages,  economics  and 
civics,  history,  and  the  classics.  That  is,  the  American  engineering  schools  are 
professional  schools  of  university  order,  as  the  term  university  is  known  intematioii- 
ally.  This  form  of  the  engineering  schools  in  America  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  development,  which  has  brought  them  to  educational  characteristics  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  of 
Paris. 

Originating  with  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  earlier  American 
engineering  schools  first  treated  of  what  we  now  term  "civil  engineering,''  and  ''me- 
chanical engineering"  and  "mining  engineering"  were  later  joined  to  the  fixed 
curricula.  It  was  not  until  1882  that  a  formal  coiurse  of  electrical  engineering 
was  established,  and  curiously  enough  this  was  done  independently  and  almost 
simultaneoiisly  in  two  of  our  most  noted  engineering  schools,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute  of  Technology  and  the  engineering  school  of  Cornell  University.  In  each  of 
these  the  fijrst  graduates  completed  their  courses  in  June,  1885.  Thereafter  fonnal 
courses  of  instruction  in  electrical  engineering  were  established  in  most  of  the  educa- 
tional centers  supporting  engineering  schools,  until  there  are  now  95  such  courses 
in  the  land,  embracing  over  8,000  students,  and  from  which  over  19,000  students  have 
graduated.  These  courses  can  not  be  accepted  as  of  equal  rank,  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ably claimed  for  all  that  certain  methods  of  instruction  have  proved  serviceable  and 
are  given  more  or  less  full  acceptance,  depending  upon  the  stability  and  strength 
of  the  organization  and  the  thoroughness  of  preparation  which  may  be  required  of 
entering  students. 

Fundamentally  there  are  two  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  the  methods  of  our  best 
engineering  schools,  which  are: 

1.  It  is  the  business  of  these  schools  to  train  yoimg  men  into  fertile  and  exact 
thinkers,  guided  by  common  sense,  who  have  a  profoimd  knowledge  of  natural  laws 
and  of  the  means  for  utilizing  natiiral  forces  for  the  advantage  of  man  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  business  of  engineering  schooki  to 
produce,  not  finished  engineers,  but  young  men  with  a  great  capacity  for  becoming 
engineers,  the  goal  being  attained  by  the  graduates  only  after  years  of  development 
in  the  school  of  life. 

2.  The  problem  facing  the  engineering  schools  is  more  particularly  a  problem  d 
pedagogy  rather  than  a  problem  of  the  engineering  profession.  The  problem  is 
how  to  properly  trctin  the  students^  powers  to  the  stated  purpose.  It  must  be  grappled 
with  all  the  directness  and  force  of  the  engineers'  best  efforts,  but  it  can  not  be  solved 
as  solely  relating  to  the  engineering  profession. 

Turning  now  toward  electrical  engineering,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  electrical 
engineering  demands  industrial  engineers — men  with  an  industrial  training  of  the 
highest  type,  competent  to  conceive,  organize,  and  direct  extended  industrial  enter- 
prises of  broadly  varied  character.  These  men  must  be  keen,  straightforward  thinken, 
who  see  things  as  they  are  and  who  are  not  to  be  misled  by  fancies;  they  must  have 
an  extended  and  even  profound  knowledge  of  natural  laws  (more  particulaiiy  of 
those  relating  to  energy  and  its  transformations),  and  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
useful  applications  of  these  laws;  and  they  must  be  acquainted  with  business  methods, 
the  affairs  of  the  business  world,  and  with  the  ways  of  our  fellow  men. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  ask  **What  is  electrical  engineering  that  it  demands 
these  things  of  its  followers?"  I  will  answer.  Electrical  engineering  is  that  branch 
of  the  profession  which  deals  with  the  generation  of  power,  primarily  from  fuel  or 
water,  its  conversion  into  electrical  power  which  may  he  transmitted  and  distributed 
at  will  for  the  service  of  the  industrialist  and  the  householder;  and,  for  its  fullest 
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service,  electrical  engineering  muBt  embrace  the  principles  and  fundamental  prac- 
tices underlying  all  the  great  industries  and  activities  which  it  serv^es,  and  it  must 
not  shirk  the  controlling  problems  of  illumination.    Electrical  engineering  is  now 
master  of  the  methods  of  national  and  international  rapid  intercommunication,  of 
local  transportation,  of  ready  transmission  of  water  or  steam  power  to  a  distance, 
of  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  artificial  illumination,  and  its  service  in  the  indus- 
tries is  constantly  enlaiging  but  is  ab-eady  probably  incalcidable.    This  is  a  vast  field 
of  science  in  the  industries,  which  brings  under  requisition  the  problems  of  mechanics, 
the  characteristics  and  uses  of  materials  and  their  correct  application  to  the  building 
of  actual  structures,  the  laws  of  kinematics  and  the  processes  of  designing  and  using 
machinery,  the  special  principles  of  hydraulics  and  thermodynamics  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  enter  into  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  machines,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  usefulness  of  machines  and  the  efficiencies  of 
various  industries;  and  it  brings  into  association  with  all  these  the  specific  principles 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  ways  in  which  these  principles  may  be  used  in 
practice. 

It  is  only  with  such  definitions  of  the  field  of  electrical  engineering  and  the  scope 
of  engineering  education  in  mind  that  one  can  truly  approach  a  discussion  of  *  *  methods' ' 
of  teaching  electrical  engineering.  Lacking  such  definitions,  the  whole  connotative 
picture  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  lacking  guide  posts.  Given  such  definitions,  the 
problem  obtains  definiteness  and  reasonable  precision.  The  word  method  then  may 
be  applied.  These  definitions  or  ideals  are  therefore  fundamental  to  this  address. 
Mth  them  as  guides  the  word  "  method' '  has  a  meaning  and  leads  directly  to  the  propo- 
ntion  that  electrical  engineering  instruction  must  be  bilateral  in  character,  dealing 
first  with  processes  of  direct  logic  applied  in  mathematical  forms  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  second  with  processes  of  reasoning  by  balance  of  evidence  such  as 
are  characteristic  of  the  discussion  of  economic  principles  or  historical  sequences. 
These  two  processes  of  reasoning  hold  nearly  equal  importance  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, in  which  respect  this  branch  of  engineering  differs  widely  from,  for  instance, 
mechanical  engineering,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  mental  processes  of  its  practitioners 
must  be  by  balance  of  evidence  because  the  problems  are  commonly  of  a  complexity 
which  has  not  yet  yielded  to  methods  of  rational  analysis,  thus  leaving  empirical 
methods  the  only  resort.  Thus,  the  design  of  a  cast  iron  bed  for  a  great  engine  lathe 
deals  with  a  material  of  tmhomogeneous  character  which  is  put  under  tension,  com- 
pression and  shear,  in  a  physical  shape  for  which  the  stresses  do  not  yield  directly 
to^mathematical  analysis  on  accoimt  of  the  complexity  of  the  form  which  is  imposed 
by  the  requirements  of  convenience  in  operating  the  complete  machine. 

In  contrast  to  this,  most  of  the  engineering  problems  which  relate  purely  to  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  partake  of  the  character  of  problems  of  hydrodynamics  and 
yield  directly  to  rational  processes  of  analysis,  i.  e.,  to  assault  by  direct  logic.  In 
electrical  engineering  teaching  it  is  largely  the  economic  aspects  of  the  problems  or 
the  problems  coming  in  from  the  collateral  branches  of  engineering,  on  account  of 
the  intimacy  with  which  the  electrical  engineer  must  deal  with  the  numerous  branches 
o^mechanical  industry,  which  call  for  empirical  methods  and  reasoning  by  balance 
o^evidence.  These  are  important,  and  therefore  the  methods  of  teaching  in  electrical 
engineering  must  be  bilateral,  as  already  said,  first  to  give  the  student  power  in  direct 
reasoning  and  in  designing  by  so-called  '* rational'''  processes,  and,  second,  to  give  him 
power  in  reasoning  by  balance  of  evidence  and  in  designing  by  so-called  "empiri- 
cal*' processes.  Along  with  this  goes  hand  in  hand  instruction  of  the  student  in  na- 
ture's laws  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  instruction  in  the  applications  of 
the  methods  of  reasoning  to  minor  but  none  the  less  truly  engineering  problems. 
The  laboratory  is  a  living  force  in  such  instruction,  and  in  it  the  student  must  be 
substantially  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  execute  the  tests  or  investigations  as- 
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dgned  to  him,  or  much  of  the  merit  of  the  instruction  is  lost.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
eanying  out  the  methods  of  instruction  here  laid  down,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  applied  mechanics  are  central  components  of  the  curriculum;  but  his- 
tory and  economics  have  an  important  part. 

Highly  developed  powers  of  observation  and  induction  go  far  to  develop  a  man's 
fuccess  in  electrical  engineering,  as  in  most  other  professional  branches  and  also  in 
those  branches  of  business  that  are  of  leading  moment.  This  is  a  collateral  reason 
why  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics  are  such  important 
studies  for  electrical  engineers.  They  teach  their  sane  followers  to  observe  closely 
and  accurately  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  observed  premises.  But 
an  industrial  engineer  must  also  have  broadly  humanistic  sentiments  and  6>'Tnpathie8, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  reason  by  balance  of  evidence  from  imperfect  premises. 
These  things  being  facts  of  every  day  observation,  what  humanistic  studies  can  we 
rightfully  exclude  from  the  list  useful  as  preparation  for  engineering  professional  life, 
and  what  methods  of  teaching  can  we  exclude  provided  only  that  they  are  directed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  science  and  their  applications,  and  do  not  resort 
mainly  to  descriptive  processes?  Our  solicitude  need  only  be  exercised  to  see  that 
sufficient  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the  hiBtori<^  and  economic 
studies,  and  the  languages  make  constituent  parts  of  the  curriculum;  and  that  the  spirit 
and  order  in  which  these  are  studied  is  right.  The  physical  sciences,  historical  and 
economic  studies,  and  languages  are  well  represented  in  the  curricula  of  many  of  our 
engineering  schools,  but  there  is  still  a  failure  to  impress  on  the  students'  minds 
that  the  economic  subjects  are  intimately  related  with  the  work  of  the  profession. 

Most  American  engineering  schools  have  undergraduate  curricula  of  four  years  dura- 
tion. To  these  come  large  numbers  of  young  men  from  the  high  schools  and  fitting 
schools,  mostly  from  17  to  19  years  of  age.  They  are  commonly  well  equipped  with 
physical  vigor  and  latent  mental  strength,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  mental 
maturity.  They  cannot  be  plunged  without  loss  into  a  position  of  complete  self- 
reliance  in  their  processes  of  study,  but  commonly  profit  from  a  guiding  hand  which 
•hows  the  way  to  self-reliance.  It  is  only  after  a  couple  of  years  of  the  vigorous  life 
of  the  engineering  schools  that  our  American  young  men  can  profit  fully  by  labora- 
tory work,  where  they  are  thrown  mostly  upon  their  own  resources;  but,  having  reached 
this  stage,  their  progress  in  self-reliance  and  efTectiveness  for  sohing  minor  engineer- 
ing problems  go  hand  in  hand  under  the  stimulus  of  a  liberal  method  exercised  by  the 
teachers.  The  more  mature  graduates  of  colleges  of  arts  gain  an  equal  independence 
and  effectiveness  in  less  time. 

Bringing  into  the  midst  of  such  laboratory  classes  the  additional  stimulus  of  pro- 
leanonal  research  carried  on  by  post-graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  higher 
degrees  (master  of  science  and  doctor  of  engineering),  and  by  paid  research  assistants, 
aa  is  done  in  the  electrical  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  introduces  a  final  factor  of  pedagogical  method  that  bids  hii  to  make 
the  experiment  an  ideal  success.  This  plan  is  there  coupled  with  the  classification 
of  students,  without  reflection  on  any,  in  groups  according  to  their  powers,  so  that 
the  quickest  to  assiaulate  may  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  their  powers  permit,  absorbing 
ooUateral  matter  by  the  way,  while  the  slower  to  assimilate  may  cover  all  necessary 
ground  at  a  pace  which  affords  them  adequate  thoroughness.  The  test  of  such  meth- 
ods by  time,  in  the  American  engfneering  schools,  is  not  yet  complete.  Indeed 
the  last  steps  are  quite  young  in  our  practice;  but  they  stand  high  by  a  priori  testa, 
and  the  few  years  trial  thus  hi  made  indicates  an  ideal  result  from  the  interassocia- 
tkm  of  the  undeigraduate  laboratory  instruction  by  problems  and  the  postgraduate 
laboratory  research. 
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ESSENTIAL  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  C.  H.  BENJAMIN. 

Dettn  Engineering  Schools^  Purdue  Univerntyy  La  Fayette^  Ind. 

A  paper  on  this  very  comprehensive  subject  might  include  an  exhaustive,  illus- 
tiated  catalogue  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper  education  of  engineering 
students.  Such  a  list,  while  interesting,  would  not  answer  the  question  as  to  why 
all  these  things  are  necessary  and  what  part  they  play  in  the  educational  program. 
It  is  better  perhaps  to  discuss  the  reasonable  needs  for  physical  equipment  and  the 
principles  which  should  govern  one  in  its  selection. 

Broadly,  physical  equipment  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  illustrative  and 
operative.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  important.  Illustrative  apparatus  such 
as  models  of  machines  or  structures,  while  useful,  is  hardly  necessary.  Exhibits  of 
raw  and  manufactured  materials  used  in  the  arts  are  instructive  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy  room  which  is  needed  for  live  machinery. 

1.  Operative  equipment. — ^As  a  rule  all  operative  apparatus  should  be  such  as  can 
be  used  by  the  students.  The  use  of  such  apparatus  by  instructors  only,  as  a  means 
of  demonstration,  is  unsatisfactory  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  high  speed  wood  working  machinery  which  is  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb. 

The  logical  way  for  a  student  to  learn  to  operate  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  by  operating 
it  himself  under  suitable  guidance.  In  general  several  small  machines  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  large  one,  as  better  adapted  for  student  use.  The  practice  of  buying 
large  and  expensive  testing  machines,  engines  or  machine  tools  is  uneconomical. 
The  best  machine  or  engine  for  educational  purposes  is  usually  the  one  which  can 
be  credited  with  the  most  student-hours  of  actual  use. 

The  test  of  efficiency  should  be  applied  to  educational  apparatus  as  it  is  to  commer- 
cial machinery. 

2.  Classijication. — Physical  apparatus  for  education  in  engineering  may  be  classi- 
fied as  to  its  purpose  thus:  (a)  For  testing  materials,  (b)  For  shaping  materials. 
(c)  For  generating  power,  (d)  For  transmitting  power,  (e)  For  heating,  ventilating, 
and  refrigeration. 

3.  Testing  Materials  Laboratory. — ^The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is  such  as  to 
laciUtate  the  testing  of  all  materials  which  are  used  in  engineering  construction,  by 
determining  their  strength,  elasticity,  ductility,  etc.,  under  the  various  stresses  due 
to  extension,  compression,  torsion,  shear,  shock  or  continued  vibration. 

The  majority  of  the  machines  should  be  of  the  familiar  screw  and  lever  type, 
adapted  for  testing  in  tension,  compression  or  bending,  and  of  medium  capacity, 
perhaps  100,000  poimds.  The  great  bulk  of  the  laboratory  work  may  be  done  on 
these  machines  with  two  or  three  students  working  at  a  time  on  each. 

There  should  be  a  larger  machine,  of  a  similar  type,  with  abutments  for  testing 
beams  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  machines.  There  should  also 
be  a  larger  machine  of  the  same  type  capable  of  taking  in  long  specimens  in  tension  or 
compression  and  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  pounds  to  600,000  pounds,  depending  upon 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  work.  A  torsion  machine  capable  of  twisting  steel  at  least 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  drop  press  of  medium  size  for  impact  tests,  and  a  vibration 
machine  for  testing  endurance  of  materials  under  stress,  are  valuable  accessories,  but 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

For  advanced  work  on  structural  materials,  a  large  hydraulic  compression  machine 
of  from  500,000  pounds  to  1,000,000  pounds  capacity  is  desirable,  as  it  makes  possible 
the  testing  of  full  sized  samples  of  brick,  stone  and  concrete. 

The  machines  mentioned  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  since  the  first 
named  have  the  greater  educational  value. 
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The  recent  increaae  in  the  use  of  cement  and  concrete  for  building  purposes  makes 
neceasary  a  separate  laboratory  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  material. 

A  mixing  room  is  indispensable  where  the  various  materials  may  be  assembled, 
sorted  and  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  the  apparatus  used  should  be  as  ter 
as  possible  similar  to  that  used  in  commercial  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  proper  consists  of  benches  or  tables  for  mixing  and 
moulding  the  cement,  of  baths  and  ovens  for  tempering  and  drying  the  samples  and 
small  dead  weight  testing  machines  for  breaking  them. 

The  larger  test  pieces  for  concrete  are  prepared  in  the  mixing  room  and  tested  in  the 
general  laboratory.  If  a  course  in  road  making  is  given,  there  should  be  machinery 
for  testing  road  materials  by  shock  and  abrasion  in  a  manner  conforming  to  commercial 
practice.  The  nature  of  this  machinery  would  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality,  to 
correspond  to  the  specifications  in  common  use. 

4.  Work  shopi. — ^The  equipment  of  the  shops  for  the  shaping  of  material  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  training  which  students  have  had  before  entering  the  university. 
In  some  localities,  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  training  in  wood  and  metal  work 
forms  a  part  of  the  secondary  education.  Prospective  students  may  have  had  practice 
in  wood  turning  and  bench  work,  in  forging  or  even  in  metal  turning. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  equipment  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  students.  The  shops  should  be  four  in  number:  Wood 
shop,  forge  shop,  foundry  and  machine  shop.  It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  recognise 
the  difference  between  *' making  "  and  '* manufacturing,"  that  is,  between  doing  work 
as  a  handicraft  and  doing  it  as  a  commercial  business.  In  the  public  schools,  work  in 
wood  or  metals  is  undertaken  largely  as  a  matter  of  manual  training. 

In  the  university  the  shops  should  give  instruction  and  practice  in  commercial 
methods  of  manufacturing.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  at  the  outset  to  determine  on 
the  manufacture  of  some  simple  machine  and  to  plan  the  equipment  with  that  in  view. 
This  involves  making  things  in  quantity  and  using  patterns,  jigs,  templates  and  special 
tools  to  expedite  manufacture. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  equipment  of  college  shops. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  should  compare  hivorably  in  variety  and  quality  with  that  of 
commercial  shops.  As  in  the  testing  room,  medium  sized  machines  adapted  to  the 
use  of  individual  students  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  equipment.  Larger  and  mors 
expensive  machines  for  manufacturing  should  be  present  in  limited  numbers  for 
demonstration  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  students. 

An  important  adjunct  of  each  shop  is  the  demonstration  room  or  clinic,  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  students,  the  instructor  demonstrates  the  task  for  the  day  and 
shows  by  actual  performance  what  may  be  expected  of  the  workman. 

The  standards  of  measurement  in  the  shops  should  be  accurate  so  that  the  studoits 
may  become  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  modem  construction. 

5.  Generation  of  Power, — ^The  equipment  for  generating  and  measuring  power  is 
naturally  classified  according  to  the  source  of  power  as:  Hydraulic,  steam  and  air, 
gaseous  and  liquid  fuels,  electricity. 

In  general  the  eoiuxre  of  power  may  be  outeide  the  laboratories  as  it  is  usually  mon 
economical  to  depend  upon  the  heating  and  power  plant  of  the  uoiverpity  for  steam 
and  electricity.  Furthermore,  laboratory  boilers,  engines  and  generators  are  apt  to  be 
too  Hmall  to  serve  as  good  examples  of  commercial  practice.  As  far  as  possible  the 
central  plant*  should  l>e  nuide  available  for  laboratory  experiments. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  time  it  is  good  bufinees  to  provide  very  much 
permanent  equipment  for  power  laboratories .  A  certain  amoimt  of  standard  machinery 
in  the  way  of  engines  and  pumps  may  be  desirable  but  there  in  always  danger  thai 
these  may  become  oK'^olcte .    A  power  laboratory  should  not  degenerate  in  to  a  museum. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  better  way  is  to  provide  temporary  foundations  in  the 
shape  of  floor  plates  and  i<lotted  beds,  to  eqidp  the  building  with  a  traveling  crane,  to 
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provide  suitable  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  moving  fiiild,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then 
to  install  modem  machioery  which  has  been  loaned  or  rented  from  the  manufacturers. 
We  thus  avoid  a  continually  depreciating  inventory  and  we  have  the  latest  and  best 
examples  of  power  machinery. 

6.  Hydraulic  Laboratory. — ^The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  will  depend  Fomewhat 
upon  the  local  conditions  as  to  water  supply.  Where  an  imlimited  quantity  of  run- 
ning water  i<«  available,  as  in  some  existing  laboratories,  the  expense  for  apparatus  is 
relatively  '-mall.  If  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  from  a  lower  level,  the  expense  and 
complication  will  be  correspondingly  incieaired.  In  this  latter  case,  the  first  and  most 
importaot  depideratum  is  a  suitable  sump  or  reservoir  to  which  all  waste  water  may  be 
returned  and  thus  used  over  aud  over.  The  capacity  should  be  such  as  to  insiue  a 
practically  constant  level  when  all  the  machinery  is  in  operation. 

The  main  pumps  may  be  driven  by  gas,  steam  or  electricity. 

Where  electrical  power  is  available,  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  is  the  most 
compact  and  most  convenient.    This  laboratory  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts: 

(a)  Apparatus  used  for  determining  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices  and  in  pipes 
and  channels  of  various  sorts  and  in  measuring  the  fricUonal  losses.  This  work  comes 
more  naturally  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

(6)  Machinery  for  developimg  the  power  furnished  by  water,  due  to  its  velocity  or 
its  pressure  and  for  measuring  the  efiSciency  of  water  power  as  a  prime  mover. 

This  division  also  includes  pumps  and  other  machinery  for  moving  water.  Mechan- 
ical and  electrical  engineers  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  equipment  for  measurement  of  water  flow  will  include: 

(1)  A  system  of  distributing  pipes  for  carrying  water  under  pressure  to  all  parts  of 
the  laboratory  and  for  returning  used  water  to  the  sump. 

(2)  Tanks  of  metal  or  concrete  pro\'ided  with  orifices  and  nozzles  for  dischaiging 
water  at  varying  heads  and  other  tanks  for  measuring  or  weighing  the  water  so  dis- 
charged. 

(3)  Pipes  of  various  t-izes  and  lengths  p^o^dded  with  devices  for  measuring  loss  of 
head,  such  as  Venturi  meters,  Pitot  tubes,  etc. 

(4)  Open  conduits  for  measuring  the  flow  of  water,  provided  with  weirs  of  various 
types  and  with  some  means  of  mea^siuing  or  weighing  the  water  dificharged. 

Both  (3)  and  (4)  may  form  a  part  of  the  distributijig  system  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  apparatus  for  development  of  water  power  consists  of  water  motors,  such  as  tur- 
bines and  allied  wheels,  and  of  pumps  of  various  types,  including  direct-acting  single 
and  duplex  pumps  and  centrifugals.  The  water  wheels  are  to  be  equipped  with 
brakes,  preferably  of  the  Prony  type,  and  with  devices  for  measuring  the  speed  of  the 
wheel  and  the  weight  of  water  used. 

In  a  similar  manner,  each  pump  must  be  equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  the 
input  of  power  and  the  output  of  water. 

As  already  intimated,  some  of  the  apparatus  should  be  borrowed  rather  than  pur- 
chased and  there  should  be  facilities  for  handling  and  installing  temporarily  such 
loaned  machinery. 

7.  Steam  and  air  laboratory. — ^The  purpose  of  this  room  is  to  afford  opportunity  for 
receiving  and  testing  various  types  of  steam  and  air  engines. 

The  equipment  should  comprise  modem  examples  of  simple  and  compound  engines, 
turbines  and  compressors,  with  accessories  for  condensing  and  weighing  steam. 

As  before  mentioned  some  of  this  apparatus  may  be  borrowed  and  put  or  temporary 
foimdations.  It  should  include  at  least  the  following:  A  small  slide-valve  engine,  a 
high-speed  automatic  engine,  a  compound  Corless  engine,  a  small  steam  turbogenerator, 
a  compound,  two-stage  air  compressor. 

Probably  the  most  useful  machine  in  the  list  is  the  air  compret^or  as  it  is  self-con- 
tained and  well  adapted  for  working  out  thermodynamic  probleuLs. 
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For  measurement  of  heat  and  power,  there  should  be  a  full  equipment  of  brakes, 
indicators,  thermometers,  calorimeters,  etc. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  apparatus  for  calibrating  all  the  measuring  instrumentB, 
especially  the  gages  and  thermometers. 

8.  G<u  engine  laboratory. — The  same  principles  apply  in  eqidpping  this  laboratory, 
as  in  the  one  jupt  described. 

There  phould  be  represented  one  or  more  types  of  gas  producer,  a  horizontal  engine 
of  the  Otto  type,  one  or  more  vertical  two  cylinder  engines,  an  oil  engine  and  several 
small  four  cycle  and  two  cycle  gasoline  engines.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  in  this 
room  there  be  a  testing  floor  where  pmall  machines  may  be  clamped  in  place  for  test- 
ing. On  account  of  the  high  speed  of  nmall  gasoline  engines,  the  orrlinary  indicators 
and  brakes  are  unsuitable.  Indicators  of  the  optical  type  and  electric  or  air  brakes 
should  be  provided. 

It  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  a  room  for  gas  analyses  and 
heat  determination  adjoining  this  laboratory. 

9.  Electrical  laboratory. — This  is  best  treated  as  a  transformer  or  substation  of  the 
main  power  plant  of  the  university.  Current  is  received  from  the  power  house  and 
by  transformers  and  motor-generator  sets  is  converted  into  whatever  form  may  be  de- 
aired  .  The  laboratory  should  be  provided  with  one  large  switch  board  controlling  every 
wire  and  every  outlet  in  the  room.  This  should  be  plainly  marked  and  properly 
safe-  guarded. 

All  the  various  motors  and  generators  used  for  testing  purpoees  should  be  mounted 
on  platforms  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  moved  and  rearranged  quickly  and  easily. 
Convenient  inlet  and  outlet  wires  smat  be  available  at  such  location. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  traveling  crane  to  handle  the  heavier  pieces.  A  laboratory 
thus  arranged  possesses  a  flexibility  and  availability  which  tends  to  good  efficiency. 
Space  will  not  serve  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus.  Such  mi^t  well  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 

10.  TransmtMnon  of  power. — Under  this  head  comes  the  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  transmission  by  journals,  gears,  belts,  chains,  etc.  This  laboratory  should 
contain  a  machine  for  testing  belts  and  ropes  and  determining  the  power  transmitted, 
the  slip,  and  the  efficiency.  Both  the  driving  unit  and  the  absorbing  unit  should}  be 
electrical  and  it  is  better  that  they  be  interchangeable  so  that  the  machine  may  be 
reversible. 

A  machine  for  testing  oils  and  other  lubricants  to  determine  their  friction  and  lasting 
qualities,  should  also  be  provided. 

Special  machines  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  gear  and  chain  drives  will  probably 
have  to  be  made  to  order. 

11.  Heating,  ventilating,  and  refrigeration, — ^This  laboratory  should  be  if  possible  a 
separate  building,  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  radiation  and  con- 
duction tests  on  a  conunerdal  scale. 

The  ground  floor  may  be  devoted  to  refrigeratioD,  containing  small  machines  of  both 
compression  and  absorption  types,  ammonia  and  brine  coils,  ice  tanks,  etc. 

The  second  floor  may  contain  several  rooms  with  diffoent  exposures  and  radiating 
surfaces,  and  with  various  typm  of  heating  and  ventilatiiig  ^>paratiis  so  erected  that  it 
may  be  put  up  with  unions  so  that  it  can  be  easily  changed  lor  experimental  work. 
A  combined  prearare  and  suction  air  system  should  be  installed  in  one  room  and  con- 
nected with  each  room  in  the  building.  Provision  should  be  madeso  thateither  heated 
air  or  cooled  air,  either  hot  steam  or  cold  brine  may  be  circulated  in  any  room  at  will 
and  the  circulating  pipes  should  be  equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  temperatures 
and  velocities. 

No  detailed  description  of  this  laboratory  is  possible  here,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that 
it  should  serve  to  make  any  test  with  hot  or  cold  mediums  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be 
reliable. 
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12.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  physical  equipment  for  engineering  education 
flhonld  be  modem,  should  be  adapted  for  experimentation  and  should  be  used  by 
students  and  for  students.  No  piece  of  apparatus  should  be  tolerated  which  is  not 
valuable  for  putting  in  practice  the  theories  of  the  classroom  and  which  can  not  be  used 
directly  by  students. 


COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION  WITHIN  AND  BETWEEN  TECHNICAL 

SCHOOLS. 

By  GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY, 
Dean  Engineering  School,  TvfU  College. 

I  present  this  topic  with  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  our 
sister  republics  but  believe  that  a  recital  of  our  own  experiences  and  partially  solved 
problems  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  some  degree.  It  may  at  least  suggest  some  of  the 
things  to  avoid  as  well  as  those  deserving  trial.  The  results  of  my  personal  experience 
and  observation  extending  over  many  years  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  engineering  education  will  not  be  attained  until  technical  schools  have 
entered  into  the  fullest  cooperation  with  each  other,  and  have  learned  to  "iftintam  a 
hi^  degree  of  coordination  between  dex>artments.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
vtlue  of  an  engineering  education  is  to  a  much  greater  degree  dependent  on  effective 
coordination  of  departments  than  on  superior  excellence  in  individual  courses  or 
laboratory  eqidpment. 

Cooperation  between  schools  may  manifest  itself  in  various  forms  of  service — such  as 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses;  a  common  use  of  laboratories 
and  laboratory  equipment;  frequent  visits  by  teachers  to  institutions  of  like  character 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas;  the  exchange  of  teachers;  engineering  society  activities; 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  instruction  between 
ichools  of  different  grades. 

DUPLICATION   OF  COURSES. 

There  are  comparatively  few  institutions  in  this  country  with  sufficient  funds  and 
material  equipment  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  instruction  in  new  courses. 
These  demands  arise  largely  from  the  subdivisions  in  the  engineering  profession , 
and  the  development  of  fields  of  professional  activity  which  were  unknown  but  a 
lew  years  ago.  The  departments  of  highway  and  municipal  engineering,  ceramic 
and  cement  technology,  and  even  chemical  engineering  are  of  sufficiently  recent 
date  to  demand  consideration  at  this  session  of  the  congress,  and  there  are  many 
other  phases  of  the  engineering  profession,  such  as  telephony,  wireless  telegraphy, 
aviation,  industrial  management,  in  which  more  or  less  specialization  is  being  made  in 
some  of  our  engineering  schools.  What  then  shall  be  the  attitude  of  schools  and  edu- 
cators toward  these  new  fields?  Although  I  believe  the  trend  of  undergraduate 
technical  education  to  be  toward  generalization  rather  than  specialization,  I  realize 
that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  special  fields  must  be  solved  in  some  degree 
by  the  technical  schools.  May  it  not  be  that  one  promising  solution  will  come  from 
the  affiliation  ot  the  several  interests  of  institutions  whose  geographical  situation 
will  permit  of  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  teachers,  students,  and  even  classes,  for 
the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses?  Not  infrequently  in  this  country 
schools  which  should  have  the  closest  cooperation  are  conducting  parallel  courses 
in  special  departments  at  an  unwarranted  cost  to  each,  when  the  deman  ^f  the 
profession  could  easily  be  met  by  the  equipment,  or  coiu^es,  of  one  instiiui] 
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The  sudden  growth  of  foreotry  gave  this  new  profession  unwarranted  proounence 
and  created  a  considerable  demand  for  the  education  of  specialists.  This  stimulated 
competition  between  institutions  and  added  a  new  department  to  the  curriculum. 
One  such  school,  connected  with  a  large  university,  has  lately  been  diverted  into 
other  channels  to  give  freer  scope  for  a  similar  school  in  a  near-by  university,  because 
of  the  insufficient  demand  for  experts  in  this  field,  thus  exhibiting  the  best  type 
of  affiliation  in  a  common  interest.  The  idea  of  competition  between  institutions  in 
the  struggle  to  introduce  new  courses  is  unworthy  of  the  ideals  of  technical  schools, 
but  institutions  should  unite  in  the  common  cause  of  developing  new  courses  by 
mutual  assistance  in  locating  and  promoting  their  growth  at  suitable  universities 
and  in  such  number  as  the  demands  of  the  profession  may  warrant.  The  cause  of 
technical  education  is  not  largely  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  new  courses,  but 
they  stimulate  the  professional  interest  in  the  school  and  serve  to  produce  a  more 
cordial  and  helpful  relation  between  the  teaching  and  practicing  engineer. 

The  exchange  of  teachers  is  another  form  of  cooperation  productive  of  the  hi^esi 
good  and  closely  related  to  the  foregoing.  Although  the  interchange  of  teachers 
between  schools  ef  different  nations  has  proved  to  be  most  helpful,  Uie  practice  of 
exchanging  teachers  between  the  technical  schools  of  this  country  has  received 
little  attention.  Such  an  exchange  may  produce  some  slight  interruption  in  the 
ordinary  routine  work  of  a  course,  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are  such  as  to 
outweigh  any  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience.  Indeed.  I  know  of  but  one 
other  form  of  cooperation  that  is  likely  to  produce  better  results  in  maintaining 
progressive  ideals,  and  that  is  an  exchange  between  the  teachers  of  technical  schools 
and  the  engineers  of  the  applied  professions.  This  method  has  already  been  proposed 
by  a  large  manufacturing  concern  which  has  received  many  of  its  employees  from 
the  graduates,  and  occasionally  from  the  faculties  of  our  technical  schools. 

The  practice  of  making  systematic  visits  to  other  institutions  has  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected.  A  so-called  visiting 
delegate  is  appointed  annually  to  spend  two  weeks  in  visiting  a  selected  number  of 
important  schools  with  the  object  of  informing  himself  and  his  college  concerning 
the  ideals  and  practices  of  these  schools.  A  formal  report  is  required  to  be  made  to 
his  faculty,  which  thus  benefits  by  the  experience  of  its  delegate.  The  expenses 
have  been  borne  by  the  institution.  In  this  connection  I  can  not  lay  too  great  stress 
on  the  practice  of  attending  the  annual  convention  of  at  least  one  engineering  society 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  more  cordial  relation  between  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  receiving  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  such  relations. 

THE   USB  OF  LABORATORUtS  IN  COMMON. 

The  investment  of  the  funds  of  an  institution  in  expensive  steam,  hydraulic, 
and  electrical  laboratories  which  may  have  but  a  limited  use  is  a  serious  drain  on 
the  finances  of  a  college  and  is  suggestive  of  much  needed  cooperation.  A  properly 
equipped  hydraulic  laboratory  Ib  not  only  an  expensive  part  of  a  technical  school 
equipment  but  its  use  is  frequentiy  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  year.  Yet  such 
equipment  frequently  could  be  utilized  by  classes  from  other  institutions,  or  the 
course  repeated  for  the  students  of  other  schools.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been 
found  to  be  entirely  feasible  between  two  of  the  smaller  technical  schools  of  New 
England,  although  the  distance  between  one  of  the  schools  and  the  hydraulic  labo- 
ratory is  nearly  60  miles.  The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success  and  it  would 
be  possible  for  that  same  laboratory  to  be  utilized  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  opening 
it  te  other  institutions.  What  is  true  of  hydraulics  is  true  of  other  departments  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 

I  see  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  an  exchange  of  students  for  certain  coudnb  so 
as  to  permit  of  special  instruction,  and  the  use  of  special  equipment  at  another  insti- 
tution which  may  be  better  prepared  to  conduct  this  work.    This  kind  of  coopentioQ 
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would  kid  to  very  atimnlatiTig  influences  since  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a 
mflfe  intimate  underatanding  between  the  allied  departments  of  the  associating  in- 
stitutions. It  should  be  much  less  difficult  to  do  this  than  to  maintain  the  proper 
cooperation  between  the  industries  and  the  technical  school,  as  has  been  so  success- 
folly  developed  in  the  cooperative  school  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  It  must 
be  apparent  that  to  make  such  cooperation  effective  the  affiliating  institutions  should 
not  be  so  widely  separated  as  to  prevent  a  rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  work. 

COOPBBATION  BSTWEBN   SCHOOLS  OP  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

As  yet  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  affiliation  of  interests  which  are  common 
to  doeely  related  schools  of  varying  grade.  Of  first  importance  is  the  cooperation 
with  our  college  preparatory  schools.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  preparatory  schools 
should  have  trained  its  students  to  pass  certain  examinations,  and  to  have  performed 
certain  intellectual  exercises,  conmionly  believed  to  be  necessary  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege, but  the  latter  shoidd  seek  to  utilize  the  work  of  the  former  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  preparatory  school  in  the  ciirricula  of  the  engineering 
school.  There  should  be  such  cooperation  and  coordination  between  these  two  classes 
of  institution  that  the  work  of  the  preparatory  school  in  such  courses  as  chemistry, 
physicB,  drawing,  and  mechanic  arts  should  be  basic,  so  that  students  having  this 
training  could  be  credited  with  advanced  standing  in  these  subjects,  and,  however 
much  reviewing  of  these  topics  may  be  necessary,  the  student  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  course  is  progressive. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  at  cooperation  between  the  trade  school  and  the  tech- 
nical school  of  college  grade,  but  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  that  this  be  done, 
not  only  because  each  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other,  but  the  trade  schools  of  a 
republic  should  present  greater  opportunities  than  that  of  training  for  a  specific  voca- 
tion and  should  in  no  way  prove  a  barrier  to  the  higher  education.  Specialized  train- 
ing at  an  immature  age  has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  class  distinction  by  empha- 
sizing the  horizontal  stratification  of  society.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  co- 
ordinating its  work  with  the  higher  technical  schools  so  that  the  more  able  students 
may  rise  through  this  department  of  education  to  that  of  professional  grade.  The 
educational  systems  of  the  Americas  should  lead  to  the  elevation  of  mankind  as  well 
as  to  the  material  prosperity  which  comes  through  skilled  workmen. 

The  coordination  of  departments  within  the  school  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
It  is  probable  that  our  Pan  American  brethren  have  not  avoided  the  evil  of  peda- 
gogical independence,  or  failure  to  coordinate,  which  has  so  retarded  the  progress  of 
technical  schools  and  colleges  of  this  coimtry.  I  believe  that  the  decline  of  classical 
education  in  our  collies  has  been  largely  due  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  applied  courses  offered.  Because  the  technical  and  applied  courses 
have  from  necessity  been  forced  to  some  degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  they 
have  been  somewhat  protected  from  that  narrowness  and  extreme  conservatism  which 
fcdls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  delve  deeply  in  a  limited  field  of  study  or  research.  The 
student  and  the  scholar  of  to-day  can  not  be  a  recluse,  nor  can  he  broaden  himself 
while  intrenching  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  subject. 

The  period  has  passed  when  any  teacher,  however  great,  may  teach  apart  from  his 
colleagues  with  success  to  his  own  work,  his  college,  and  his  students.  We  need  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  several  departments  of  a  school  for  the  good  of  both  the  teacher 
and  student,  and  this  may  be  attained  without  In  any  way  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  by  limiting  his  independence  and  restraining  the  development  of  the 
individual.  The  practice  is  too  common  of  placing  an  inexperienced  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  class  and  through  failure  to  supervise  his  methods  of  instructing  permit  him  to 
drift,  until,  by  chance,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  years,  he  discovers  his  inefficiency. 
This  is  an  evil  to  the  teacher  and  a  still  greater  wrong  to  the  army  of  students  who  may 
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have  received  ioifcnictioii  from  bim.  Yet  there  haa  been  conaiderable  prejudice  in 
technical  schoola  and  coUegef  j^^Mnit  any  supervinon  which  mi^t  lead  to  a  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  unrelated  ai  well  aa  related  departments,  and  which  would  bring 
to  light  a  lack  of  eflkiency  on  ih#  pirt  ol  a  department  or  a  teacher. 

It  may  serve  to  emphasiae  the  pdnt  under  consideration  to  cite  a  personal  experi- 
ence. Several  years  ago  the  technical  school  with  which  I  am  connected  introduced 
a  new  course  in  mathematics,  the  success  of  which  was  largely  dependent  on  its 
coordination  with  other  departments,  such  as  physics,  drawing,  and  English.  In 
order  to  meet  any  adverse  criticism  that  might  have  arisen  from  those  who  were  not 
informed  of  the  character  of  this  movement,  but  who  might  have  been  more  or  less 
prejudiced  against  it,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  regular  attendance  on  the  new  course, 
doing  such  part  of  the  work  as  time  permitted.  This  was  continued  for  a  period  of 
eix  or  seven  weeks  with  rather  unexpected  results,  for  not  only  did  I  fortify  myself 
against  any  unjust  criticism  that  might  be  made,  but  the  teachers  in  this  course 
became  interested  in  the  effect  produced  on  their  constant  visitor,  and  one  of  them 
suggested  that  it  might  be  of  mutual  value  if  he  were  to  visit  a  course  which  I  was  then 
giving — a  proposition  which  was  as  pleasing  to  me  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  resulted 
in  an  understanding  of  each  other's  methods  and  the  relation  of  our  work  which  proved 
to  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  institution.  The  influence  on  the  student  body  was 
also  good,  in  bringing  about  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  relation  between  them  and 
the  dean,  who  for  the  time  being  was  a  fellow  student  of  theirs.  But  although  I 
never  heard  of  any  unfavorable  comment  being  made  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
our  own  school,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  was  regarded  by  other  institutions  with 
surprise  and  by  some  was  judged  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  a  professor, 
who  should  be  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  within  the  domain  of  his  own  department. 
So  far  from  producing  any  such  feeling  in  my  own  school,  it  has  led  to  the  most  cordial 
relation  between  departments  and  a  closer  coordination  of  courses. 

College  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  this  coordi- 
nation is  possible  for  while  it  is  easy  to  understand  an  affiliation  between  such  depart- 
ments as  physics  and  mathematics,  it  is  not  so  simple  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  a  coordination  of  mechanic  arts  and  the  study  of  English,  or  of  graphics  and  English. 
Yet  these  relations  are  not  only  possible  but  have  been  proved  highly  efficacious  in 
promoting  the  standards  of  the  affiliated  courses.  The  interest  manifested  in  the 
writing  of  English  and  in  the  study  of  literature  has  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
my  own  school  since  these  subjects  have  been  divorced  from  the  methods  employed  in 
our  classical  colleges,  and  closely  correlated  with  engineering  courses.  The  same  plan 
IB  now  being  used  to  develop  a  greater  interest  in  modem  languages. 

It  is  because  of  the  successes  that  have  been  achieved  in  this  and  other  phases  of 
coordination  that  I  commend  this  seeming  heresy  to  educators  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  will  lead  to  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  consequently  to  a  higher  standard  of 
technical  education. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING  SOaETIES  AND  ENGINEERING 

SCHOOLS. 

By  FREDERICK  REMSEN  HUTTON, 

Emeritui  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Columbia   University. 

An  eminent  scientific  man  has  recently  observed  that  if  the  engineer  will  formu* 
late  his  problem  in  applied  science  clearly  and  exhaustively,  the  scientific  solution 
of  it  will  be  sure  to  follow.  So  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  title,  a  long  part 
of  the  road  will  have  been  traversed  if  at  the  outset  the  engineering  society  shall  be 
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defined  and  its  functions  clearly  stated.  The  engineering  school  should  be  similarly 
definitely  treated.  This  paper  is  to  treat  only  the  cooperations  possible  from  the 
Bt&ndpoint  of  the  engineering  society,  leaving  the  converse  of  this  topic  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  other  competent  authority. 

The  writer  brings  to  his  discussion  the  experience  of  23  busy  and  happy  yean 
18  secretary  of  an  engineering  society,  during  which  time  he  was  also  a  professor 
of  engineering,  in  full  tide  of  a  departmental  development.  Wliat  is  then  an  engineer- 
ing society,  and  what  are  its  important  functions? 

An  engineering  society  is  an  association  of  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering  in  any  specialty  or  in  all  of  them.  Such  association  may  be 
more  or  less  compactly  or  highly  organized,  as  a  purely  voluntary  body,  or  as  an  in- 
corporated membership.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  the  necessary  officers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  effective  conduct  of  its  functions.  Such  functions  may  be  primary 
and  secondary.    The  usual  primary  functions  are  four: 

First,  to  advance  the  profession  of  engineering  by  the  securing,  recording,  publish- 
ing, and  distributing  of  scientific  fact,  truth,  and  law,  and  professional  achievement 
under  these  in  the  fields  of  public  service  or  of  private  productive  industry.  The 
most  valuable  of  all  its  functions  is  this  recording  of  individual  research  and  experi- 
ence for  which  the  society  furnishes  a  channel  that  might  not  otherwise  exist.  The 
society  can  undertake  this  work  as  no  isolated  individuals — or  very  few — can  afford 
to  do.  The  published  records  advance  knowledge  and  civilization,  and  are  further- 
mofe  of  signal  benefit  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  as  respects  public  appreciation, 
dignity,  and  influence. 

Secondly,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  first  function,  the  society  will  originate  and 
establish  engineering  standards  as  respects  methods,  materials,  proportions,  practice, 
and  ethics,  on  the  basis  of  gathered  knowledge,  experience,  and  achievement. 

Thirdly,  the  organized  body  through  its  open  forum  and  otherwise  can  speak  for 
the  profession  and  on  behalf  of  its  interests  with  an  authority  and  a  weight  in  public  and 
scientific  matters  which  the  individual  can  command  only  in  very  rare  cases.  This 
is  again  of  public  significance  in  making  for  progress  in  material  civilization  and  in 
intellectual  horizons. 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  by  all  of  the  above  means,  the  society  is  the  builder  of 
sound  professional  reputations,  both  on  the  basis  of  recorded  achievement  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  sound  expert  criticism  thereon  upon  the  other.  The  member  who  reads 
or  speaks  before  such  bodies  becomes  known  widely  and  a  judgment  is  passed  upon 
him  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  who  are  themselves  liable  to  competent  review  if  their 
judgment  errs. 

Secondary  functions  derived  from  these  primary  activities  may  be: 
-    Fifth,  the  personal  and  individual  advantage  to  members  in  the  way  of  professional 
opportimity  and  advancement,  which  will  be  the  results  of  their  membership  and  of 
the  activities  of  the  society's  office,  and  of  outside  requests  upon  it  for  recommenda- 
tions of  competent  talent. 

Sixth,  the  society  may  render  public  service  in  the  activities  of  city,  or  State,  or 
nation,  by  conmiissions  or  delegated  experts.  The  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  technical  or  engineering  civilization,  and  the  common  citizen  touches 
these  matters  at  many  points  of  contact  day  by  day.  Organization  is  essential  to 
the  rendering  of  service  under  this  head,  and  governmental  departments  must  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  society  for  comprehensive  service. 

Seventh,  the  society  and  its  members  are  the  primary  source  and  origin  of  knowledge 
concerning  what  subjects  may  be  properly,  or  are  now  insistently  the  subjects  for  scien- 
tific research.  Its  members  touch  the  problems  in  applied  science  at  first  hand .  The 
papers  of  the  society  should  be  the  starting  point  for  laboratory  investigations  of  the 
most  useful  sort. 
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Eighth,  the  engineeriiig  society  will  for  the  above  reMona  set  the  ideals  for  the  pro- 
fesBion,  and  in  so  doing  will,  or  ought,  to  set  them  for  the  students  of  engineering  in 
the  schools. 

What  now  is  the  engineering  school,  and  what  are  its  functions?  It  may  be  defined 
as  an  apparatus  or  device  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  engineering  as  their  life  work  in  its  several  specializations.  To  this  end,  like 
the  engineering  society,  it  has  both  primary  and  secondary  functions. 

Its  first  and  primary  function  is  to  train  and  discipline  the  minds  of  its  students, 
and  to  draw  out  and  develop  their  otherwise  latent  possibilities.  It  must  secure  in 
them  a  capacity  for  concentration,  the  power  of  attention  and  for  clear,  accurate,  and 
definite  thinking,  with  the  power  of  acute  observation  and  the  drawing  of  sound  conclu- 
sions therefrom.  As  means,  and  as  a  factor  to  these  ends,  the  school  must,  in  the 
second  place,  give  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  pure  and  applied  science 
as  these  are  formulated  in  the  domain  of  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  chem- 
istry. The  engineer  must  not  blunder  nor  wreck  his  career  by  attempting  to  do 
what  nature  forbids.  Applied  science  is  a  splendid  teacher  of  the  supreme  need  for 
truth  m  the  inward  parts.    Natural  law  will  not  be  bluffed  nor  deceived  by  a  pretender. 

As  secondary  functions,  the  engineering  school  must  train  eye  and  hand  and  body 
in  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  drawing  room  or  field,  both  for  the  attainment  of  disci- 
pline in  itself,  and  also  to  help  the  professional  beginner  in  his  attack  upon  the  lower 
rungs  of  his  ladder  of  achievement.  The  engineering  school  should  make  him  as 
little  of  a  bungler  in  the  craftsmanship  which  is  elemental  in  so  much  of  engineering 
work  as  is  consistent  with  the  demands  upon  the  student's  time.  The  existence  and 
notable  development  of  the  great  laboratories  of  instruction  in  the  modem  highly 
organized  engineering  school  compel  a  further  secondary  function,  in  that  the  advanced 
student  shall  be  equipped  in  some  degree  for  research  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  ■• 
yet  untrodden  and  uncharted. 

Again,  the  engineering  school  should  exercise  itself  to  bring  out  and  strengthen  the 
qualities  of  good  morals  and  good  manners  which  are  by  right  the  hall  marks  of  the 
practitioners  of  a  noble  profession. 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  profession  of  engineering  is  bearing 
more  and  more  of  responsibility  in  a  modem  civilization  and  that  by  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsion the  modem  engineer  will  be  a  college-trained  man.  If  so,  what  is  wanted  ii 
all  possible  help  in  every  way  to  ease  the  transition  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  engi- 
neering school  (and  even  mote  so  of  the  college  of  so-called  liberal  arts)  to  that  of  the 
world  of  workaday  affairs.  The  young  graduate  is  rarely  fitted  to  take  up  his  new 
work  at  once  or  without  jar.  His  theoretical  training  does  not  synchronize  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  practice  with  alternating  electric  currents)  with  practical  requirements 
in  many  cases. 

Hence,  if  these  contentions  are  sound,  what  cooperation  can  the  engineering  society 
extend  to  the  engineering  school?  The  foregoing  discussion  has  laid  the  foundations 
for  several  of  these. 

First,  by  creating  and  fostering  in  the  society  itself  a  sense  of  obligation  toward  the 
engineering  school.  This  is  a  sort  of  ''noblesse  oblige "  that  the  society  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  school,  and  shall  rise  to  it. 

Second,  by  supplying  to  the  students  and  to  the  professors  in  the  engineering  schoob 
prompt  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  in  applied  science  which  confront 
the  practitioners  of  engineering,  and  of  the  solutions  and  methods  of  attack  which  have 
proved  successful  in  experience  with  such  problems. 

An  engineering  achievement  is  first  chronicled  as  a  news  item,  and  perhaps  with 
some  fullness  of  scientific  outline,  in  one  of  the  technical  journals.  It  is  then  fully 
discussed  in  its  professional  aspects  in  the  transactions  or  proceedings  of  the  society 
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at  a  meeting.  Lastly ,  sometime  later,  it  becomes  imbedded  in  the  published  volumes 
ol  the  {(»mal  text  books.  The  latter  are  necessarily  some  years  behind  the  current 
pcactice.  The  society  papers  may  be  only  a  few  months  in  arrears,  and  their  topics 
haye  the  apx>eal  of  live  issues  to  the  active  student  mind.  How  shall  this  result  be 
atUined  in  practice?    There  seem  to  be  two  ways. 

The  first  is  by  the  practice  of  placing  the  annual  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Bocieties  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  engineering  school,  and  if  the  society 
publishes  a  monthly  or  frequent  journal,  or  bulletin,  to  place  the  latter  on  the  table 
ol  current  periodicals  in  such  library,  either  as  a  gift  from  the  society  or  on  a  basis 
of  easy  and  cheap  purchase  therefrom. 

The  other  and  more  significant,  and  to  the  writer  the  more  important  and  effective 
way  is  by  the  creation  and  fostering  of  student  sections  or  branches  of  the  society  in 
the  engineering  schools.  These  branches  should  be  under  the  guidance  and  over- 
sight of  the  professors  and  instructors  in  engineering  in  the  institution.  They  should 
enroll  the  students  either  directly  or  as  members  of  their  own  engineering  society 
ts  affiliated  with  the  society  of  engineers.  There  should  be  conferred  on  them  the 
i%ht  to  wear  proper  insignia  of  such  membership,  and  to  hold  meetings  under  their 
own  organization.  The  engineering  society  should  supply  to  the  meetings  of  the 
branches  or  student  sections  its  published  papers  as  material  for  reading  and  discus- 
non  at  such  meetings.  These  papers  may  also  be  the  topics  of  seminar  teaching  for 
graduate  or  advanced  students  whether  the  section  or  the  institution  library  be  the 
channel  availed  of  to  get  such  papers  into  class. 

The  student  section  has  also  other  and  secondary  advantages  to  the  engineering 
ndety  in  return.  It  will  be  from  such  bodies  that  the  younger  generation  will  rise 
up  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  society  as  the  years  and  the  activity  of  death  remove 
the  older  men  from  service. 

Hie  third  method  of  cooperation  is  for  the*  society,  either  through  the  student  branch, 
or  without  its  aid,  to  furnish  direct  pedagogic  service  to  the  engineering  school  by 
occasiomU  single  lectmre  covering  the  facts  of  professional  standards,  or  by  coiurses 
of  differing  lengths  conducted  by  members  of  the  society  and  upon  the  topics  of  their 
■pecialization.  These  addresses  should  seek  to  imbue  the  student  with  the  best 
engineering  spirit  of  his  fellows.  Or  the  society  may  be  the  channel  to  organize  the 
IKresentation  of  addresses  or  papers  before  the  student  body  assembled  to  this  end,  so 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  presence  or  cooperation  of  the  active  practitioner 
may  come  to,  and  permeate  the  body  of  men  who  are  preparing  for  service.  It  is  of 
greatest  service  to  have  the  student  discover  that  certain  subjects  of  his  study  which 
he  thought  of  secondary  or  minor  importance  are  regarded  by  the  practitioner  to  be 
of  fundamental  significance.  He  gains  a  new  attitude  toward  his  work  and  a  new 
interest  in  it. 

The  society,  in  the  fourth  place,  may  cooperate  by  organizing  and  conducting  the 
interchange  of  needs  between  the  laboratory  of  the  school  and  the  practitioners  of 
the  profession.  The  laboratory  needs  to  know  what  are  the  problems  deserving  of 
research,  and  the  engineers  in  practice  are  the  proper  persons  to  formulate  the  state- 
ment of  such  problems.  The  laboratories  have  apparatus  of  one  sort,  but  have  not 
the  machines  of  full  size.  The  members  of  the  societies  have  the  machines  of  full 
size  on  which  alone  many  researches  can  be  tried  out,  but  are  not  equipped  with 
the  laboratory  apparatus  of  measurement.  The  shop  and  productive  establishment 
must  alone  be  the  laboratory  for  many  experiments.  The  societies  may  bring  these 
two  elements  together  as  its  contribution  to  effective  cooperation. 

Fifth,  the  engineering  society  may  offer  prizes  for  papers  presented  or  prepared 
in  the  student  branches,  and  adjudged  by  competent  committees  to  be  worthy  of 
this  recognition.  Such  papers  published  in  the  bulletin  or  journal  of  the  society 
benefit  all  parties  in  obvious  ways. 
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Sixth,  and  finally,  the  societies  may  cooperate  by  the  occasional  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers  by  its  members  in  practice,  which  shall  present  the  needs  of  the 
profession  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  enter  it.  By  this  means  the  8c*hools 
may  see  where  they  may  be  wisely  strengthened  and  developed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  whom  they  serve.  A  committee  of  visitation  from  the  society  may 
from  time  to  time  render  great  aid  in  stimulating  the  work  of  producing  engineers. 

By  this  discussion,  necessarily  made  brief  by  the  limits  of  time,  the  way  is  now 
open  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  mutual  obligation  as  respects  cooperation.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  if  by  his  discussion  he  can  have  served  to  bring  about  the  result 
so  desirable  on  both  sides.  He  takes  pleasure  in  closing  to  speak  gratefully  of  effective 
cooperation  in  preparing  this  paper  from  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  from  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Scott,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES  AND  ENGINEERING 

SCHOOLS. 

By  JOHN  HOPKIN  LEETE, 

Director  of  PitUhurgh  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conception  of  the  f umtton  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  underwent  a  somewhat  sudden  and  revolutionary  change.  The 
days  when  education  had  been  limited  for  the  masses  to  the  three  R's  of  reading,  writing 
and  'rithmetic,  the  days  when,  as  Dr.  Davenport  has  so  aptly  said,  '* Meditation 
was  the  only  occupation  of  the  thoughtful  man,  religion  was  his  only  consolation  and 
the  only  use  for  learning  was  in  the  reading  of  the  scriptures"  these  days  had  ended 
with  the  passing  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'.  They  had  been  succeded  in  the  first  hall 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  period  of  the  development  of  our  large  cities,  of  our 
factories  and  of  our  labor  organizations,  a  period  in  which  the  people*s  education  had 
gone  beyond  the  three  R*s  to  history,  grammar  and  geography  but  which  still  disre- 
garded the  economic  possibilities  of  educational  training  save  as  they  followed  as  a 
natural  by-product  of  the  increased  intellectual  capacity  of  the  indi\'idual.  Then,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  come  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  science 
and  the  applications  of  these  discoveries  in  industrial  fields,  the  tremendous  gnrnth  in 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  as  a  result  of  these  inventions, 
the  extension  of  our  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  growing  appreciation  that 
our  prosperity  had  its  foundation  in  the  wealth  of  our  natural  resources  rather  than  in 
the  skill  of  our  workmen  or  the  superiority  of  our  manufacturing  processes.  With 
these  changed  conditions  came  the  realization  of  the  direct  economic  values  possible 
through  education.  It  was  seen  that  education  is  concerned  not  only  \\ith  the  intellec- 
tual welfare  of  the  Individual,  but  should  also  include  training  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  self-supporting  and  so  a  self-respecting  unit  of  the  State. 

But  so  far  as  engineering  education  was  concerned,  this  extensive  program  was  under- 
taken in  rather  a  haphazard  fashion.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  work  of  the  engineer  as  a  basis  for  the  educational  program,  for  in 
the  technical  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  to-day  the  engineer  himself  was  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  remodel  the  existing  courses  in 
science  vith  the  ptirpoee  of  making  them  more  practically  useful.  The  first  coiursee  in 
electrical  engineering,  for  example,  were  nothing  more  than  practical  adaptations  of 
the  earlier  courses  in  physics.  From  the  nature  of  conditions,  therefore,  the  first 
adaptation  of  science  to  practical  purposes  had  to  be  made  by  teachers  of  science  who 
had  had  no  experience  in  engineering  practice.    Later,  the  graduates  of  these  courses. 
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vith  somewhat  limited  engineering  experience,  made  further  modifications  in  the 
cuiricula,  changes  which  too  often  consisted  of  the  addition  of  subjects  of  little  value 
from  the  educational  standpoint,  but  were  supposedly  of  great  practical  importance. 
It  has  been  through  such  tinkering,  often  ill-considered  and  freakish,  that  v.e  have 
come  to  our  present  courses  of  study.  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  its 
evolution  it  is  evident  at  least  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  existing  types  of 
engineering  education  represent  the  beet  that  might  be  done,  a  fact  which  has  led  to 
the  many  experiments  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

That  the  need  of  fiirther  reorganization  of  our  technical  courses  is  felt  by  both  faculty 
and  practicing  engineers  is  evidenced  in  other  v.ays.  To  the  teacher  has  come  the 
realization  that  the  indiscriminate  addition  of  multitudinous  subjects  in  the  e£Forts  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  many  fields  has  congested  the  course  to  the  extent 
that  either  more  time  or  a  careful  pruning  of  courses  of  study  is  necessary  for  sound 
scholarship.  From  the  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  constant  criticism  of 
the  product  of  the  technical  schools,  sometimes  narrow  criticism  induced  by  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  prepare  the  student  to  fill  immediately  a  specific  position  and  some- 
times really  disinterested  and  broad-minded  suggestion  resulting  from  the  desire  to 
aasist  the  school  in  inculcating  the  qualities  and  training  necessary  for  the  engineer. 
With  this  criticism  of  the  product  has  been  coupled  more  or  less  good-natured  raillery 
at  the  teacher  on  the  score  of  his  supposed  devotion  to  impractical  theories.  Without 
making  any  assumption  either  as  to  the  efficiency  or  the  failure  of  present  engineering 
education,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  cooperation  between  the  practicing  engineers 
and  the  engineering  faculty  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  technical  education 
would  be  helpful  to  both  the  school  and  the  engineering  profession. 

It  is  my  province  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering 
achod — ^but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  cooperation  would  bring  certain  advantages,  also, 
to  the  engineering  profession.  One  obvious  advantage  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
better  trained  students  means  more  efficient  employees;  but  there  are  other  consid- 
erations involved.  The  engineer  is  the  latest  arrival  in  the  professional  ranks.  The 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  have  the  prestige  that  comes  from  centuries 
of  recognized  authority  in  their  respective  fields.  The  engineer's  claim  to  the  right 
to  professional  standing  has  obtained  recognition  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  through 
the  magnitude  of  his  trained  service  to  mankind,  but  if  the  profession  is  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  question  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  professional  ability  and 
training  is  imperative.  The  engineer's  mistakes  are  difficult  to  disclaim.  The 
lawyer  can  always  explain  his  failure  to  win  a  case  by  the  claim  of  a  prejudiced  judge 
or  jury.  An  intervening  Providence  takes  care  of  a  doctor's  mistake.  The  minister 
deals  in  futures  which  afford  no  tangible  evidence  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  explain  a  collapsed  bridge  or  a  machine  that  won't  run.  Every 
such  foilure  not  only  ruins  the  individual  engineer,  but  in  a  way  brings  discredit 
to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  The  engineer  is  equally  concerned  with  the  engineering 
school,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  the  best  possible  engineering  material — from 
a  selfish  as  well  as  an  altruistic  motive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering  school  it  seems  to  me  that  cooperation 
with  the  engineering  society,  might  be  utilized  effectively  in  two  ways:  First,  in 
the  revision,  and  to  some  extent,  the  standardization  of  the  engineering  courses,  and 
second,  in  the  provision  for  closer  contact  between  the  school  and  the  profession. 
We  teachers  would  like  to  have  the  practicing  engineer  tell  us  from  his  experience 
"What  should  the  graduate  know?"  **What  should  he  be  trained  to  do?"  "What 
particular  qualities  should  be  cultivated?  "  Given  definite  answers  to  these  questions 
the  professional  teacher  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  determine  upon  the  course 
of  study  and  educational  methods  calculated  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  The 
second  factor,  personal  contact  with  the  engineer,  is  also  badly  needed.  The  facul 
of  our  engineering  schools  are  as  a  class  notably  conscientious  in  their  service- 
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they  are  not  entirely  removed  from  the  peculiar  besetting  danger  of  all  teacheit. 
The  constant  contact  with  minds  less  mature  than  his  own,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  from  the  nature  of  his  relationship  with  the  student  his  is  the  last  word  in 
every  question  of  discussion,  sometimes  results  in  an  attitude  of  over  self-sufficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  repetition  of  a  course  year  after  year  to 
students  who  have  reached  just  the  same  stage  of  development  sometimes  leads  to 
the  wearing  of  a  rut  which  may  become  so  deep  that  a  derrick  is  required  to  raise 
the  course  to  level  ground  upon  which  it  may  adjust  itself  to  changing  conditioDS. 
Still  further,  it  seems  unwise  not  to  make  use  of  the  stimulus  to  work  which  comes 
with  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  what  he  is  getting  is  what  he 
must  know  in  his  future  work  and  that  men  in  practice  are  drawing  directly  upon 
their  knowledge  of  subjects  he  is  now  pursuing.  Direct  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  practicing  engineer  and  his  work  would  do  much  to  accomplish  these  results. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  discuss  these  two  phases  of  cooperation,  revision  of 
the  curriculum  and  direct  contact  with  practicing  engineers. 

Toward  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  in  1907,  comprising  representative  men  from  that  society,  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  committee  lost  much  time 
in  organizing  and  in  arranging  for  meetings  because  of  the  wide  distribution  geo- 
graphically of  its  membership  and  later  found  itself  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
machinery  to  undertake  so  big  a  project.  As  a  result  practically  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  nine  years  of  its  existence.  At  present  the  committee  is  awaiting 
the  report  of  a  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  is  making  a  study  of  engineering  education.  With  the  presentation 
of  this  statistical  report  the  way  will  be  open  for  constructive  work  by  the  committee. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  more  could  have  been  accomplished  had  the  revision  of 
courses  been  referred  to  separate  committees  of  each  national  society.  The  problem 
of  the  standardization  of  engineering  education  as  a  whole  is  so  big  an  undertaking 
that  I  question  whether  specific  suggestions  of  great  value  can  come  from  a  single 
c<»nmittee.  Certainly  the  task  would  have  been  simplified  if  each  national  society 
had  been  requested  to  express,  through  a  representative  committee,  their  opinion 
€f  the  mental  training,  the  technical  knowledge,  and  the  qualities  which  their  experi- 
ence has  proves  necessary  in  their  particular  field;  in  short,  to  specify  the  entimnce 
requirements  to  their  particular  professional  work.  Given  these  data,  experimental 
research  and  investigation  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing best  calculated  to  attain  the  desired  results  could  be  pursued  by  the  man  besi 
qualified  to  solve  such  questions,  the  professional  teacher.  We  have  no  mistaken 
idea  that  we  can  produce  the  full-fledged  engineer  by  any  course  of  technical  study, 
however  effective,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  that  training  and  cultivate  those 
qualities  in  our  graduates  which  will  fill  the  bill  of  specifications  drawn  by  engineer 
employers  and  which  will  enable  the  fledgling  to  become  an  engineer  through  the 
knocks  of  experience.  It  is  under  such  conditions,  I  believe,  that  cooperation  be- 
tween engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools  can  be  most  effective  in  the 
discussion  of  engineering  courses  of  study.  It  is  hoped  that  either  through  the  joint 
committee  mentioned  above,  or  through  other  agencies,  some  results  may  soon  be 
achieved. 

Analysis  of  the  criticisms  of  engineers  upon  the  shortcomings  of  our  engineering 
schools  shows  that  many  of  the  faults  complained  of  result  from  lack  of  experience 
and  lack  of  common  sense,  in  personal  qualities  of  mind  inherent  in  the  individual,  or 
from  personal  habits  and  characteristics  due  to  poor  environment  and  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  by  any  definite  process  in  the  limited  time  available  for  an  engineering 
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course.  Theie  are  certain  failings,  however,  which  can  with  justice  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  school,  and  for  some  of  them  a  most  effective  means  of  correction  is  furnished 
by  providing  opportunity  for  contact  with  engineers  and  engineering  practice,  the 
second  method  of  cooperation  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

With  this  in  mind  the  faculty  of  the  institution  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  associated  sought  the  assistance  of  a  strong  and  progressive  local  association, 
the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation 
Bsveral  practices  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  have  already  been  adopted  and  others 
are  under  favorable  consideration.  The  society  has  extended  to  engineering  students 
of  the  district  the  privilege  of  junior  student  membership,  which  enables  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lectures  and  engineering  papers  and  discussions  delivered  before 
tiie  society  and,  indeed,  gives  them  the  full  privilege  of  the  society  except  that  of  the 
feancfaise.  Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  providing  experts  for  the  discussion  of 
particular  topics  in  our  own  class  rooms  and  before  our  student  societies.  Again, 
the  society  is  now  planning  to  hold  a  smoker  for  engineering  students  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  meet  socially  the  engineers  of  the  district.  I  have  also  hopes  of 
persuading  them  to  apixnnt  a  visiting  committee  for  each  department  to  act  as  expert 
advisers  on  matters  on  which  the  opinions  of  practicing  engineers  would  be  particu- 
kriy  valuable.  In  all  these  projects  the  society  has  been  most  cordially  helpful 
and  has  given  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  all  reasonable  ways. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  engineering  education  made  by  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  been  the  engineering  problem  com- 
petition established  by  them  two  years.  For  several  years  the  New  York  Society  of 
Beaux-Arts  Architects  has  maintained  a  competition  in  architectural  design  which 
has  been  part  of  the  program  of  work  of  about  a  dozen  schools  of  architecture.  The 
possibility  of  establishing  a  similar  competition  in  engineering  problems  T^as  presented 
to  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1912  and  as  a  result 
a  committee  consisting  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  study  the  question  in  detail. 
This  committee  spent  over  a  year  in  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  different  plans, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  opinions  of  both  faculty  and  students  of  schools  who  were 
regularly  taking  part  in  the  architectural  competition  were  consulted.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Society  the  adoption  of  an  engineering  competition, 
which  should  contain  some  of  the  features  of  the  Beaux- Arts  competition  but  should 
differ  in  other  respects  because  of  the  different  conditions  prevailing  in  engineering 
schools.  The  society  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  appointed  a  standing  educational  committee  of  five  members  to  work  out 
further  details  and  carry  the  plans  into  operation. 

Briefly,  the  scheme  provides  for  the  setting  each  year  of  a  problem  in  each  of  the 
principal  fields  of  engineering  practice,  the  problems  for  a  given  year  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  school  year.  The  problems 
are  set  in  terms  of  actual  practice,  the  statement  of  governing  conditions  and  of  re- 
quirements to  be  fulfilled  being  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the*  general  terms  in 
which  the  engineer  would  be  engaged  to  design  a  machine  or  structure  in  his  profes- 
sional practice.  The  solutions  of  the  problems  are  due  in  May  of  the  following  year, 
at  which  time  they  are  viewed  and  judged  by  a  standing  committee  of  prominent 
engineers.  No  money  prize  is  offered,  but  certificates  of  first,  second  and  third  award 
and  of  honorable  mention  are  given  in  each  of  the  fields  in  which  problems  are  set. 

The  purpose  of  the  competition  being  primarily  to  promote  engineering  education, 
the  competitive  feature  has  been  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  Every 
affort  has  been  made  so  to  arrange  the  competition  as  to  make  possible  the  closest 
coordination  of  the  problem  with  the  regular  courses  of  instruction.  A  number  of 
institutions,  among  them  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  make  the  prob- 
lem a  part  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction,  which  all  students  of  the  senior  < 
in  a  department  are  required  to  compete.    To  make  this  possible  practically 
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year  is  allowed  for  the  problemB,  thus  permitting  their  introduction  in^  the  work  of 
either  the  first  or  second  semester,  or  as  a  thesis  subject  as  may  be  desired.  In  order 
farther  to  emphasize  the  instructional  value  of  the  competition  the  greatest  freedom 
is  allowed  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  work,  each  school  being  responsible  for 
its  own  students,  the  only  requirements  being  that  "the  solutions  shall  represent 
strictly  the  work  of  the  individual  contestants  without  other  assistance  than  directions 
concerning  printed  data  and  such  general  discussion  as  shall  be  consistent  with  hon- 
orable competition/'  The  student  is  encouraged  to  collect  as  many  data  as  possible 
bearing  upon  the  problem,  the  only  requirement  being  that  he  shall  append  to  his 
solution  a  complete  record  of  the  sources  of  such  information.  Only  such  solutions 
are  considered  as  bear  the  personal  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
they  originate. 

Competitions  were  conducted  under  these  plans  in  191^14  and  in  1914-15  and  that 
for  the  present  year  is  now  under  way.  It  had  originally  been  intended  by  the  engi- 
neers' society  to  limit  the  competition  to  engineering  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  upon  request  there  were  admitted  to  the  first  two  competitions  certain 
institutions  at  considerable  distance,  as  for  example,  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
the  University  of  Maine,  Tufts  College,  and  Cooper  Union.  As  the  result  of  the  very 
hivorable  opinion  of  departments  taking  part  in  the  previous  competitions  the  society 
decided  to  throw  open  the  competition  to  all  engineering  schools,  an  invitation  to 
which  fifteen  of  the  representative  engineering  institutions  of  the  country  have  already 
responded. 

From  my  personal  obser\'ations  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  competitve  plan,  as 
well  as  from  the  testimony  of  other  institutions  which  have  adopted  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  scheme  provides  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  usual  methods  of  instruction 
in  an  engineering  school .  It  has  proved  most  effective  when  the  problem  is  made  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  required  of  all  students.  Under  such  conditions  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  plan  accomplishes  the  following  results: 

1.  The  setting  of  a  problem  apart  from  a  text  book  by  engineers  engaged  in^actual 
practice  gives  to  the  student  what  he  regards  as  a  more  intimate  touch  with  his  future 
work.    The  attitude  of  mind  thus  induced  brings  new  interest  to  his  work. 

2.  The  incorporation  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  of  a  problem  complete  in  its  way 
and  stated  as  it  occurs  in  actual  practice  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
many  principles  of  theory  which  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  disconnected  in  the  ordi- 
nary schedule  of  studies.  It  thus  serves  to  develop  the  synthetical  quality  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  constructive  engineer.  Moreover,  this  assembling  of  the  instruction 
of  many  teachers  is  helpful  in  coordinating  the  various  courses  in  the  mind  of  the 
student. 

3.  The  prblems  stimulate  originality  and  teach  the  student  to  investigate  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  discriminating  between  the  important  and  unimportant  details. 

4.  The  judgment  of  the  problem  by  outside  practicing  engineers  appeals  to  the 
student  and  transforms  the  instructor  from  the  position  of  task-master  to  coach  or  con- 
sulting engineer.  An  instructor  of  another  institution  has  told  me  that  the  problem  has 
led  to  his  being  fairly  hounded  for  information,  the  fin<t  time  in  his  teaching  career  that 
such  a  condition  has  existed. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  character  of  the  design  and  of  the  materials  to  be  used 
from  the  consideration  of  safety,  of  the  life  demanded  and  the  coet  of  construction  in- 
troduces important  factors  in  engineering  instruction  difficult  to  accompiiidi  by  the 
usual  methods. 

6.  Acting  as  consulting  engineer  to  a  group  of  students  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a 
complete  problem  from  actual  practice,  with  the  knowledge  that  later  the  problem  is 
to  be  judged  by  an  outside  committee  of  practicing  engineers,  serves  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  instructor,  and  helps  to  prevent  instruction  from  getting  into  ruts.  The  fact  that 
his  students  are  also  in  competition  with  students  of  other  institutions  furnishes  an 
•dditioiud  stimulus. 
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These  factoTB  in  engmeering  instruction  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  any  plan  which  involves  intercollegiate  competition  is 
exposed  to  certain  dangers,  but  it  would  seem  possible  that  a  plan,  so  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  faculty,  might  be  kept  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  unfair  methods, 
li  this  is  not  poeaible  how  can  we  hope  that  our  graduates  will  prove  ethical  in  the 
keener  competition  that  results  from  the  struggle  for  existence.    The  teaching  value 
of  this  scheme,  moreover,  has  proved  so  great  that  we  are  not  concerned  about  possi- 
ble future  dangers  which  as  yet  have  given  no  sign  of  appearing  and  may  never  ap- 
pear.   A  plan  which  leads  engineering  students  voluntarily  to  make  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, sometimes  at  considerable  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  machine  or 
structure  of  the  general  type  called  for  by  their  problem,  a  scheme  which  influences 
them  of  their  own  free  will  to  spend  their  Easter  recess  on  problem  work,  a  plan  which  ^ 
makes  the  student  think  independently  along  the  lines  of  his  future  work  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  few  dangers  which  may  prove,  and  ought  to  prove,  purely  imaginary. 
Our  students  study  engineering  and  think  football.    Our  experience  with  the  compe- 
tition has  proved  it  possible  to  induce  them  to  think  engineering  as  well  as  football! 
and  to  us,  therefore,  the  plan  has  commended  itself. 

While  *'the  engineer  must  be  bom,  not  made,"  to  quote  the  paraphrase  of  a  familiar 
saying,  it  is  also  true  that  upon  the  effectiveness  of  his  educational  training  depends  in 
g  laige  measure  his  efficiency  in  his  profession.  Every  available  factor  must,  therefore^ 
be  utilized.  It  has  accordingly  seemed  worth  while  to  discuss  this  question  and  to 
present  these  results  of  oiur  cooperation  with  our  local  engineering  society.  While 
we  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  a  cooperative  system  which  puts  either  on  an  industrial 
oiganization  or  upon  a  practicing  engineer  the  tasks  of  instruction  which  belong  to 
and  require  the  trained  teacher,  we  do  believe  that  a  scheme  which  utilizes  alike  the 
exx>erience  of  the  trained  engineer  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  each  in 
his  own  field,  will  produce  effective  results.  It  has  been  this  belief  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  experiments  in  cooperation. 


cooperauve  work  in  industrial  plants  in  connection  with 

engineering  education. 

By  LOUIS  E.  REBER, 
Dean  Extension  Divuion,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

During  a  period  of  over  25  years,  which  terminated  about  8  years  ago,  the  writer 
was  employed  as  official  head  of  the  engineering  school  of  a  State  college.  In  this 
relation  it  was  frequently  his  experience  to  come  into  contact  with  practical  men  of 
af^drs  who  expressed  little  confidence  in  the  college  bred  man  as  valuable  material 
for  their  use.  They  complained  in  speaking  of  the  technical  graduate  that  he  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  he  "knows  it  all";  can  not  be  made  to  realize  that  he  has 
anything  to  learn  from  the  man  whose  training  has  been  gained  in  practice.  His 
education,  they  said,  is  too  scattering;  he  does  not  grasp  fundamental  principles; 
the  best  way  to  train  an  engineer  is  by  teaching  him  to  do.  On  being  shown  well 
equipped  college  laboratories  and  shops  as  evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
technical  courses,  this  was  too  often  their  response:  "The  college  shop?  It's  not 
the  real  thing.  How  can  a  young  fellow  learn  to  handle  men  if  his  experience  is 
limited  to  relations  with  college  boys?  How  can  he  leam  business  methods  from  a 
pedagogue?  No,  no,  they  had  no  place  for  the  academic  theorist,  their  need  was  for 
men  who  had  learned  their  business  by  working  at  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  group  of  employers  was  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  better  supply  of  workmen.    Not  only  greater  efficiency  was  demanded  but  a 
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different  type  of  employe.  Competition  at  home  and  abroad  waa  keen.  Tlia  avenge 
workman  was  deficient  in  constructive  ability  and  judgment,  liaterial  waa  needed 
to  fill  pceitiona  of  trust.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  source  from  which  could  be  drawn 
men  who  had  learned  not  only  to  do  but  also  to  think.  The  question  became  uigent 
as  to  where  such  men  might  be  found,  since  it  was  common  experience  that  the  pro* 
fessional  schools  and  colleges  sent  out  a  large  proportion  of  self-satisfied  theorista, 
while  the  workman  trained  only  in  the  practical  processes  of  his  labor  fre<|bent27 
developed  little  more  than  mechanical  expertness. 

The  educator  recognized  the  defects  of  the  educational  system  no  less  than  the 
employer,  and  the  engineering  student  of  that  period  was  carefully  warned  of  the 
pitfalls  to  be  expected  in  his  future  experience.  Among  young  graduates  who  came 
under  my  personal  observation  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  who,  with  the  asaiat* 
ance  of  their  college  advisers,  surmoimted  the  difficulty  by  entering  manufacturing 
firms  as  beginners  and  working  their  way  from  place  to  place  until  they  had  gained 
the  desired  knowledge  of  the  work  at  first  hand  and  an  acquaintance  with  laboring 
men  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  live  that  could  be  secured  by 
no  other  means.  This  practice  was  not  limited  of  coiuise  to  the  graduates  of  any  one 
institution.  It  became  quite  usual  for  men  who  had  finished  their  collegiate  training 
to  apply  for  menial  positions  in  factory,  shop,  or  even  the  engine  room  of  seagoing 
vessels,  while  many  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  world  of  hard  knocks  by 
becoming  salesmen.  Not  a  few  of  the  successful  and  well-known  men  in  industrial 
positions  today,  graduates  of  10  or  20  years  ago,  supplemented  their  engineering  edu- 
cation by  experiences  such  as  or  similar  to  these.  This  resource,  however,  was  the 
privilege  of  those  only  whose  obligations  permitted  them  to  postpone  the  time  when 
they  mtist  establish  themselves  definitely  and  permanently.  Additional  years  of 
training  were  frequently  impracticable  for  the  young  man  whose  family  had  made 
sacrifices  in  order  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  college  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  few  of  the  so-called  more  fortunate  young  fellows  who  could  tolerate  or  believe 
necessary  the  plan  of  deliberately  placing  themselves  on  the  same  plane  as  laboring 
men.  Of  the  two  classes  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  boy  who  as  a  rule  paid  part  or  some- 
times all  of  his  expenses,  by  working  whenever  and  wherever  he  could,  was  the  less 
in  need  of  such  practical  training  as  could  not  be  gained  from  the  ordinary  technical 
comses.  The  farmer's  son  who  works  hard  all  summer  in  the  fields  and  does  janitor 
■ervice  at  his  college  in  the  winter  is  in  little  danger  of  becoming  too  narrowly  acad- 
emic and  the  student  whose  vacations  are  spent  as  chainman  for  a  corps  of  engineers 
and  whose  odd  hours  in  term  time  also  are  employed  in  wage  earning,  gains  in  some 
messure,  at  least,  the  valuable  experience  that  comes  aoly  through  the  reactions 
between  man  and  boss. 

We  had,  then,  as  our  best  material  the  graduates  who  supplemented  their  college 
courses  by  one  or  more  years  of  voluntary  apprenticeship  to  labor  and  the  under- 
graduates who  were  compelled  to.  enter  or  continue  in  the  school  of  work  after  their 
matricrulation  in  college.  The  s.>lution  of  the  problem  was  adequate  to  a  greater  or 
Ic^sser  degree,  but  only  for  the  few.  It  was  important  that  means  should  be  devised 
by  which  all  of  the  students  should  benefit  by  this  double-phased  training  essential 
to  the  making  of  the  good  all-around  engineer.  The  full  equipment  of  shops  and  labo- 
ratories, the  employment  of  instructors  who  were  graduates  of  both  college  and  work- 
shop, these  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  our  practi(?al  friends  pointed  out, 
the  real  thing  was  not  achieved.  The  college  of  engineering  was  confronted  by  the 
great  problem  of  the  educational  world — how  to  make  education  real,  and,  though 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  this  is  still  the  great  problem  of 
the  eductitional  world — how  to  make  education  real. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  developed  in  the  several  grades  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  some  conspicuous  examples  of  breaking  away  from  the  old  traditional 
influences  for  the  purpose  of  relating  school  processes  more  directly  with  life.    As 
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Dean  Schneider  has  told  ub  the  Univereity  of  Cincinnati,  a  municipal  institution 
intiniately  connected  with  the  (organization  of  the  city,  is  repreeentative  among 
Bchoolfl  of  higher  learning  in  having  achieved  an  exceptional  union  of  the<Hry  and 
pnctice.  Her  succesB  in  the  training  of  engineers  may  be  ascribed  to  several 
main  divergences  from  the  jsual  practice.  In  the  first  place  a  selective  process  by 
trying  oat  by  which  many  applicants  are  saved  futile  expenditure  of  time  and  appli- 
catian;  second,  a  plan  of  wage  earning,  which  helps  the  student  to  afford  a  period  of 
education  sufficiently  prolonged  to  include  a  desirable  amount  of  purely  cultural 
study;  and  above  all  a  system  of  cooperation  between  college  and  industry  whereby 
the  student  working  aljfcemate  weeks  in  classroom  and  shop,  gains  that  highest  deside- 
ratam  of  education,  an  intimate  association  of  mental  and  manual  processes  by  which 
both  become  real. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  every  technical  school  in  the  country  to  emulate  the 
example  of  this  leader  in  cooperative  application,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  I  believe, 
that  this  and  similar  departures  have  had  salutary  influence  in  modifying  methods  in 
even  the  more  conservative  institutions.  The  principle  of  educating  by  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  lessen,  whatever  its  nature,  to  life  is  in  conformity  with  the  newest 
theories.  Vocational  guidance  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  a  measure  of 
human  conservation.  The  greater  economy  of  the  school  plant  also  and  the  socializ- 
ing influence  of  the  wider  relations  brought  about  through  cooperation  are  topics  that 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  modem  educator  in  every  department  of  his  work. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  talk  about  training  *'the  whole  child."  Even  the  most 
conservative  and  old-time  ed  ucator  has  adopted  the  language  at  least  of  reform. 

There  are  still  those,  of  course,  who  warn  that  the  cooperative  method  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  ''big  business *'  to  exploit  education  in  its  own  interest,  others  who  find  the 
instruction  given  at  the  industrial  plant  not  pedagogically  good,  or  the  student's 
work  in  the  shop  too  much  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  routine,  but  these  are  minor 
difficulties,  overcome  with  the  spread  of  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved.    The  loaf  rises  slowly  and  only  in  spots,  but  the  leaven  is  working. 

The  more  recent  experience  of  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  extension  service  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  reinforces  his  belief  that  technical  training  may  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  well-devised  correlation  of  the  educational  courses  and  the  indus- 
tries.   The  problem  of  university  extension,  however,  is  much  more  complicated  and 
far-reaching  than  that  of  the  engineering  school.    The  latter  being  located  in  a  large 
dty,  and  surrounded  by  industrial  plants,  is  insiured  a  possible  close  relation  between 
schedules  of  work  and  schedules  of  study.    Its  student  body  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
institution,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its  officers,  and  equal,  or  approxi- 
mately so,  in  preparation  and  acqtdrements.    In  university  extension,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  developed  by  the  larger  State  institutions,  the  student  body  is  scattered 
throughout  the  State  wherever  men  are  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  and  every 
possible  disjM^ty  prevails  in  their  preparation  for  study,  in  their  ability,  past  experi. 
ence,  leisure  time,  financial  situation,  age,  or  any  of  the  many  conditions  affecting 
their  lives.    And  yet  there  are  essential  points  of  likeness  between  the  two  cases.    In 
both  a  clear  conception  is  requisite  of  the  value  to  the  employee   (and  insepa- 
rably, to  the  employer)  of  the  related  training,  whether  it  be  related  by  taking 
a  student  from  his  classroom  studies  to  the  shop  or  by  carrying  the  classroom  studies 
to  the  workman  already  engaged  in  remimerative  employment.    No  employer  can  be 
expected  to  enter  into  a  plan  by  which  college  boys  shall  be  regularly  employed  in 
his  works  for  brief  periods  alternating  with  classroom  oocupations  who  does  not  see 
clearly  the  value  to  the  industries  of  men  turned  out  under  this  method  of  education. 
Nor  will  an  employer  cooperate  with  the  agenXs  of  university  extension  in  bringing  to 
the  memben  of  his  force  the  opportimity  for  courses  of  study  to  be  taken  outside  of  hours 
of  employment  if  he  does  not  heartily  believe  that  the  principle  is  sound,  the  met^ 
practical,  and  the  probable  returns  worth  some  sacrifice. 
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The  similarity  does  not  end  here.  Under  the  cooperative  plan  whether  in  secon- 
dary or  college  work,  traditional  methods  are  quickly  abandoned.  Much  of  the  old 
unapplied  study  of  textbooks  meant  nothing.  When  applications  were  made,  this  UlcI 
became  at  once  apparent.  As  we  have  seen,  the  early  college  graduate  was  not  fitted 
for  positions  of  responsibility  until  after  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship,  a  situation 
which  held  until  apprenticeship  or  something  like  it  became  a  part  of  his  college  course. 
Univeraity  extension  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  method  and  text  to  be  adopted 
in  teaching  the  industrial  employee  found  it  necessary  to  make  adaptations  of  like 
nature  to  those  required  under  the  collegiate  cooperative  plan. 

The  college  student,  it  is  said,  continually  turns  the  tables  upon  his  instructor  by 
bringing  for  solution  in  the  class  very  apt  and  vital  problems  suggested  by  his  work. 
In  university  extension  similarly  the  instructor  is  frequently  hard  pressed  to  cover  all 
the  points  raised  by  the  employee  whose  mind  has  been  opened  by  his  lesson  to  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  his  manual  processes.  The  instructor  naturally  is 
stimulated  by  the  student's  eagerness  and  ambition  and  the  question  of  how  much 
time  may  be  devoted  to  an  individual  student  in  a  single  course  opens  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  administration,  the  necessity  for  imposing  a  limit  arising,  of  course,  from  con- 
siderations of  relative  importance  and  economy. 

Early  in  the  development  of  university  extension  it  became  evident  that  good 
results  could  not  be  secured  without  a  number  of  special  texts  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  industrial  student.  Specialists  were  employed  to  write  these  books  with  careful 
reference  to  the  needs  of  men  already  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  the  text  relates. 
The  treatment  in  all  cases  is  thoroughly  practical,  the  manner  as  direct,  simple,  and 
clear  as  possible.  ^lany  of  the  volumes  have  been  published  and  are  offered  for  sale. 
These  have  been  adopted  for  class  work  in  208  colleges.  All  are  in  demand.  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  so  large  a  call  from  educational  institutions  for  books 
prepared  specifically  for  industrial  employees  ?  May  not  the  U^t  be  regarded  as  another 
testimonial  to  the  superior  value  of  that  method  of  education  which  relates  the  lesson 
very  definitely  to  work  and  life? 

A  main  difference  between  the  instruction  under  the  collegiate  cooperative  plan 
and  that  offered  to  employees  by  extension  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  collegiate 
coiuse  is  necessarily  to  a  lai^  degree  prearranged  and  definite  and  its  industrial  api^- 
cations  adapted  to  fulfill  specific  requirements,  while  instruction  that  is  carried  to  the 
would-be  student  employee  must  be  so  flexible  and  comprehensive  as  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  needs.  Cooperation  in  the  latter  case  involves  adjustment  of 
the  course  of  study  to  two  variable  quantities,  the  man  and  his  work,  for  in  courses 
conducted  by  university  extension  there  are  professional  men  of  every  rank,  con- 
sulting engineers,  bankers,  physicians,  lawyers,  superintendents,  managers;  graduates 
and  undergraduates;  employed  youths  of  all  ages  and  laboring  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Whether  the  course  shall  be  given  through  correspondence-study, 
lectures,  or  local  classes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  preparation 
or  preference  of  the  registrant.  A  group  of  physicians  may  elect  to  hear  lectures  on 
immunity  or  preventive  medicine,  keeping  in  touch  with  modem  medical  advances; 
bank  presidents  and  directors  join  their  employees  in  courses  conducted  by  specialists 
in  money  and  banking;  those  of  the  younger  groups  who  may  be  working  for  univer- 
sity credit  take  correspondence-study  courses  to  great  advantage.  Students  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  advancement  who  are  sufficiently  ambitious  to  study  in  their  leisure 
time  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  the  class;  they  make  beiter  progreas  when  unhamp- 
ered by  its  necessary  restrictions  and  get  more  from  the  written  lesson  and  the  teacher's 
written  comments  than  from  occatdonai  limited  periods  shared  by  others  in  the  teacher's 
presence.  On  the  other  hand,  employees  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  study  and 
unused  to  mental  effort  require  an  intimate  relation  with  the  teacher,  his  support, 
encouragement,  and  work  of  mouth  assistance.  The  local  class  admits  of  very  dose 
application  of  the  lesson  to  the  work.    Even  under  discouraging  conditions  excellent 
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resultB  are  Becuied.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  is  continuation  education,  carry- 
ing the  student  further  and  further  in  his  work  as  he  finds  himself  prepared  to  advance. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  him  to  take  up  in  addition  to  the  narrowly  technical 
studies  subjects  which  will  be  broader  in  their  educational  value  and  wider  in  their 
application  and  to  build  course  upon  coiune  progressively.  Steam  engineering,  for 
example,  starts  with  the  study  of  firing  and  of  boilers.  It  leads  into  more  intensive 
study  of  steam  engines,  heat,  power-plant  economics,  etc.  If  the  man  develops  the 
ability  and  interest,  he  may  continue  indefinitely. 

Through  this  cooperation  of  university  and  industry  the  outlook  of  the  employee 
should  be  broadened,  his  judgment  ripened,  efficiency  increased,  and  ambition  so 
satisfied  that  contentment  rather  than  disaffection  results  from  his  studies.  It  has 
failed  of  its  aim  if  the  employer  does  not  recognize  that  the  standard  of  his  men  has 
been  raised;  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  import  from  outside  those  who  are  fitted 
tor  the  highest  positions  in  his  business;  and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  he 
can  well  afford  to  give  employees  time  for  their  classes,  place  for  study,  and  every 
encouragement  in  his  power. 

Doubtless  to  many,  cooperation  between  university  and  industry,  carried  so  far  as 
to  extend  university  service  outside  the  boundaries  of  academic  traditions,  savors 
of  the  lowering  of  ideals.  Yet  to  those  who  have  watched  its  development  the  plan 
as  a  whole  seems  worthy;  in  step  with  the  great  national  purpose  to  b^et  a  high  level 
of  citazenahip  by  giving  to  every  man  an  opportunity  for  growth  and  self-expression; 
in  a  word,  to  make  men. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  7  OP  SECTION  IV. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  1916. 

Chairman,  W.  C.  Borden. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  to  the  subsection  the  com- 
pletion of  its  task,  with  the  statement  that  the  resolutions  to  be 
reported  had  been  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
congress  for  action. 

The  chairman  announced  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Downing.  When  the  subject  was  presented  to  me,  it  was 
with  a  view  of  making  a  complete  whole  of  three  papers.  The  first 
was  to  be  on  the  State  control  of  medical  licensure  as  typical  of  State 
control  of  all  the  professions  that  have  to  do  with  the  supervision 
of  public  health,  e.  g.,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  etc., 
for  whatever  procedure  is  right  in  State  control  of  the  medical 
profession  is  equally  correct  in  the  control  of  every  other  profession 
that  has  to  do  with  problems  of  public  health.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested, because  of  the  many  years  that  New  York  has  been  developing 
a  system  of  State  control  of  medical  licensure,  that  there  should  be 
presented  here  a  concise  but  complete  statement  of  the  procedure 
that  has  been  adopted  in  New  York  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  such  procedure,  to  the  end  that  the  South  American 
States — and  I  would  include  Canada  as  well — unite  in  a  plan  for  the 
direction  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  licensure.  I  should  make  it 
broader  than  for  the  Pan  American  Republics  or  Pan  American  Con- 
gress: I  should  make  a  plan  for  all  of  the  institutions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  order  that  they  might  adapt  this  outline  to  suit  them- 
selves. All  of  the  gentlemen  here  are  perfectly  famiUar  with  our 
procedure.  There  are  some  things  here  that  are  of  interest  because 
they  deal  with  failures — Austria,  for  instance — in  undertaking  to 
recognize  the  licensure  in  other  countries. 

STATE  CONTROL  OP  MEDICAL  UCENSURE. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 

0/th£  Umvertity  of  the  StaU  of  New  York. 

For  intelligent  diacnaBion  of  State  control  of  medical  licensure  it  is  enential  that 
the  point  of  view  be  early  defined. 
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*  Only  such  historical  references  will  be  made  as  shall  set  forth  the  experience  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  will  be  my  earnest  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  importance  of  formulating  possible  plans  for  mutual  agreements  re^EBid- 
ing  professional  practice  in  the  several  countries  of  America — Northern,  Central  and 
Southern.  The  discussion  will  include  the  greater  political  divisions  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  such  other  political  divisions  as  at  present  are  not  members 
of  the  Union. 

The  conservation  of  public  health  is  properly  a  function  of  every  government. 
Public  health  in  its  broad  interpretation  involves  all  the  problems  of  medical  practice, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  etc.,  and  any  conclusions  concerning  medical  licensure 
are  equally  pertinent  to  all  licenses  that  affect  public  health.  This  proposition  is  so 
generally  accepted  on  the  American  continent  that  it  needs  no  demonstration.  Not 
only  has  each  of  the  53  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  a  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers and  a  board  of  health,  but  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  through  its  medical 
council,  examines  physicians  and  establishes  qualifications  to  practice  in  any  province 
of  the  dominion,  while  each  of  the  10  provinces  has  its  separate  examining  board — 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  and  Yukon.  The  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  have  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  registration  of  the  licensed 
practitioner,  as  well  as  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands, 
and  Newfoundland.  The  unsettled  conditions  of  Haiti,  Mexico  and  Santo  Domingo 
render  it  impossible  accurately  to  affirm  the  conditions  in  these  countries.  In  Central 
America  there  is  evidence  of  governmental  requirements  in  Costa  Bica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  Panama,  and  presumably,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  In  South  America, 
80  far  as  available  records  show,  there  seems  to  be  no  governmental  boards  of  medical 
examiners.    Brandon,  in  his  ''Latin  American  Universities/'  says: 

''The  faculty  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine  *  *  *  it  is  an  administrative 
body  as  well  as  a  teaching  staff  *  *  *  as  the  representative  of  the  State  it  conducts 
the  examination  that  entitles  the  student  to  the  privilege  of  practicing  his  profession 

*  *  *  it  is  also  empowered  by  the  state  to  make  regualtions  governing  the  practice 
of  medicine  throughout  the  nation.'' 

Every  prominent  countiy  of  the  continent  has  enacted  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  but  the  laws  in  extent  of  control  and  variety  of -procedure  differ  as 
greatly  as  the  number  and  forms  of  government. 

The  careful  observer,  however,  soon  discovers  certain  common  underlying  prin- 
ciples: 

Fiist.  The  laws  for  admission  to  professional  practice  are  first  made  for  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  then  are  made  to  apply  to 
the  entire  State — from  city  to  county  and  from  county  to  State.  An  act  of  1760 
regulated  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City;  that  of  1792  included  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York;  that  of  1797  affected  the  whole  State. 

Second.  Requirements  for  professional  practice  affect  both  the  professional  schools 
and  the  profession.  For  nearly  100  years  three  forces  contended  in  New  York  State 
for  control  of  the  licensing  of  practitioners  of  medicine:  First,  the  medical  profession, 
through  its  county  and  State  societies;  second,  the  medical  colleges;  and,  third,  the 
r^ents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  power  of  county  societies 
to  license,  through  their  boards  of  censors,  continued  uninterruptedly  from  1806  to 
1880,  varying  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  from  time  to  time  enacted.  From  1770 
to  1806  the  degree  of  a  medical  school  was  a  license  to  practice.  This  power  was  sus- 
pended by  the  law  of  1806,  and  for  three  years  the  medical  societies  had  exclusive 
control.  By  the  law  of  1809,  however,  graduates  of  medical  schools  having  a  degree 
granted  by  the  regents  were  entitled  to  practice.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  two  sources  from  which  a  license  to  practice  emanated: 
(a)  A  diploma  of  the  regents;  (6)  the  license  of  the  State  and  county  medical  socle- 
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ties.  This  dual  control — and,  in  fact,  triple  control,  as  the  medical-school  degrees 
were  gradually  given  the  force  of  licenses — continued  till  1880,  when  the  power  to 
liceBse  medical  practitioners  was  vested  wholly  in  the  regents. 

Third.  Advancing  licensing  requirements  of  a  State  carry  with  them  pari  pa$$u 
general  education  and  professional  education. 

Fourth.  Any  advance  in  requirements  by  one  country  or  State  affects  similar 
interests  in  neighboring  countries  and  adjacent  States.  In  July,  1912,  there  was 
held,  in  London,  England,  a  congress  of  the  universities  of  the  British  Dominions. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Harcourt,  said: 

**WTien  I  was  of  undergraduate  age,  who  amongst  my  contemporaries  would  have 
believed  that  in  1912  it  would  have  been  possible  to  call  a  congress  which  would  con- 
tain, as  this  does,  the  representatives  of  no  less  than  53  universities  under  the  British 
flag?"  Immediately  following  this  congress  active  advance  in  professional  education 
became  apparent  in  the  colonies,  and  New  York  State  is  at  present  in  correspondence 
with  the  administrative  officers  of  five  governments  of  the  British  domimions  regard- 
ing the  advancing  requirements  for  admission  to  medical  practice  in  those  political 
divisions. 

Education — academic  and  technical — ^is  held  to  be  not  only  the  most  important 
factor  in  all  problems  of  public  health,  but  is  a  prerequisite  for  their  right  solution. 
As  this  congress  contemplates  progress  by  Americans,  the  present  result  of  American 
education  Ib  here  set  forth  in  the  words  of  President  Sharpless,  from  "The  Amencalh 
College,"  published  in  1915: 

"American  education  succeeds,  as  that  of  no  other  nation  perhaps  has  done,  in  cre- 
ating a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed,  independent,  common  man,  with  all  the 
virtues  and  limitations  which  the  conmion  man  in  mass  has.  He  is  urgent  to  right 
wrongs  by  the  most  direct,  if  not  always  the  wisest,  methods.  He  has  prejudices 
against  the  unusual  which  are  hard  to  remove.  He  fights  his  battles  bravely  *  *  * 
He  is  slow  to  accept  the  experience  of  others,  and  tries  out  problems  by  means  which 
have  often  failed  in  the  past,  and  which  more  knowledge  would  induce  him  to  dis- 
card; yet,  because  he  is  sincere  and  honest  and  brave  and  intelligent,  he  accom- 
plishes real  progress,  even  if  sometimes  blundering  and  spasmodic." 

The  recognition  of  these  American  characteristics  will  solve  the  problems  of  con- 
certed State  control  of  medical  licensure  on  the  American  Continent.  If  the  Govern- 
ments hero  represented  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  experience  not  only  of  America 
but  of  Europe  as  well;  if  you  can  be  induced  to  trj'  out  these  problems,  not  by  the 
means  that  have  failed  in  the  past  but  with  knowledge  and  experience  from  present 
successes,  real  and  continuous  progress  will  ensue. 

Under  our  present  forms  of  government  education  lies  with  the  States,  an'!  not 
with  the  National  Governments. 

THE   UNIVERSmr  OP  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  university  is  unique,  in  that  it  is  a  State  department  of  education  as  well  as  a 
State  university;  in  that  it  has  a  continuity  of  educational  histor>'  exceeding  the 
duration  of  the  National  Government;  in  that  it  is  an  educational  government  of  the 
republican  form,  with  the  three  coordinate  branches — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial. 

Chartered  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  it  voiced  the  aspirations  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Commonwealth;  based  on  English  ideals,  it  was  materially  modified 
by  French  influences.  In  its  growth  of  a  century  and  a  thinl  it  records  in  permanent 
form  the  ideals  and  the  practical  attainments  in  education  of  an  imperial  State.  The 
university  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate  powers  are  exercised  by  a  board  of  12 
regents,  serving  without  salary,  whose  elective  officers  are  the  chancellor  and  vice 
chancellor,  whose  executive  officer  is  the  president  and  commissioner  of  education. 
Under  such  name,  with  such  powers,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  regents 
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may  prescribe  in  conformity  to  law,  the  regents,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal 
and  recorded  in  their  office,  incorporate  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries, 
muBeuma,  and  other  institutions  or  associations  for  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  history,  or  other  departments  of  knowledge  or  of  education  in  any  way.  No 
institution  or  association  that  might  be  incorporated  by  the  regents  may  be  incor- 
porated under  any  other  general  law  without  their  consent.  The  regents  or  their  repre- 
sentatives visit,  examine  into,  and  inspect  the  institutions  in  the  imiversity,  and 
require  annual  reports  from  the  various  institutions.  They  register  both  domestic 
and  foreign  institutions  in  terms  of  New  York  standards,  fix  the  value  of  degrees, 
diplomas,  and  certificates  issued  by  other  States  and  countries  and  presented  for 
entrance  to  schools,  coll^^es,  and  the  professions  in  No«?  York  State.  Their  exami- 
nations furnish  the  standard  of  graduation  from  the  secondary  institutions  and  of 
admission  to  colleges.  They  supervise  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  professional 
schools  and  conduct  the  professional  licensing  examinations.  Certificates  or  diplomas 
are  conferred  by  them  on  students  that  satisfactorily  pass  the  academic  examinations, 
and  licenses  are  issued  to  those  that  satisfactorily  pass  the  professional  examinations. 
They  confer  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees.  The  buildings  and  offices  of  the 
department  are  maintained  at  State  expense  and  are  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
university,  including  the  various  departments  and  divisions.  It  is  not  a  teaching  insti- 
tution, but  is  in  the  fullest  sense  an  institution  for  the  administration  of  education 
and  professional  laws,  and  for  the  stimulation  of  right  educational  opinion  among 
the  people.  The  institutions  of  the  university  include  all  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  educational  institutions  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  incorporated 
in  the  State,  and  such  other  libraries,  museums,  institutions,  organizations,  and  agen- 
cies for  education  as  may  be  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by  the  university. 

It  is  from  the  outlook  of  this  university  sui  generis  that  I  address  you  to-day.  I 
would  persuade  you  to  avoid  attempts  that  have  failed,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  other  governments.  Based  upon  the  experience  of  my  own  State,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  formulate  for  your  consideration  possible  plans  for  mutual  agreements  between 
all  the  States  here  represented. 

(1)  Nostrification — the  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of  a  foreign  uni- 
versity as  of  equal  value  with  its  own.  Naturally  this  problem  only  arose  when  the 
diploma  was  at  the  same  time  a  license;  hence  the  problems  of  nostrification  are 
likely  to  arise  not  only  between  South  American  States  but  between  them  and  all 
the  other  members  of  this  union,  if  my  quotation  from  Brandon's  "Latin  American 
Universities ''  accurately  portrays  present  conditions  in  South  America.  Inasmuch 
as  the  examinations  for  doctor  of  medicine  in  Austrian  universities  were  also  State 
examinations  for  authority  to  practice  medicine,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  every  legal 
practitioner  must  pass  the  rigorosumy  a  much-argued  question  arose  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  native  or  a  foreigner  that  had  studied  at  a  foreign  university 
could  secure  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in  Austria.  Many  Austrians  of  German 
parentage  wished  their  children  educated  in  German  universities,  but  the  German 
university  did  not  conduct  licensing  examinations,  and  such  students  returning  to 
Austria  could  not  enter  on  professional  practice.  Immigrants  to  Austria  could  not 
secure  citizenship  and  enter  on  medical  practice  without  encountering  serious  hard- 
ships. Though  the  rule  protected  Austrian  institutions  the  pressure  was  too  great, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  Austria  should  allow  native  students  their  attendance  on  non- 
Austrian  universities  so  long  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  certificates  of  attendance 
met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  State's  examinations — the  acquirement  of 
a  degree  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  all  the  professional  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  Austrian  university.  Thus  the  Austrian  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  failed; 
but  the  influence  of  the  discussions  was  seen  in  Germany,  where  higher  professional 
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requirementfl  were  subsequently  demanded,  and  in  France,  where  univenity  courses 
leading  to  degrees  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners.  New  York  tried  this  same  plan 
and  failed. 

(2)  Reciprocity — the  equality  of  medical  licensure.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
favored-nation  clause  applying  to  trade  and  commerce,  the  attempt  was  made  in 
several  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  reciprocity  relations  regarding  medical 
licensure.  Statutes  at  the  time  this  experiment  was  in  progress  provided  for  the 
indorsement  of  licenses  without  examination  if  the  State  from  which  the  applicant 
came  granted  equal  rights  and  recognition.  This  was  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
some  States  maintained  higher  requirements  than  others,  and  the  attempt  failed. 

(3)  National  control  of  medical  practice.  A  report  of  the  present  experiment  of 
national  control  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  led  to  the  following  statement: 

"About  12  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  advising  a  national  board  of  examiners.  It 
very  soon  became  apparent  that  a  compulsory  national  board  was  impossible,  since 
it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  the  licensing 
of  physicians  is  a  part  of  the  police  power  which  rests  with  the  States,  and  not  with  the 
National  or  Federal  Government.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
overcome  by  establishing  a  voluntary  national  board,  whose  standard  would  be  so 
high  that  it  could  consistently  be  recognized  by  all  of  the  States.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  many  of  the  State  boards  did  not  at  that  time  seem  willing  to  in  any 
way  abrogate  or  abridge  their  authority  or  to  recognize  a  central  or  Federal  board,  so 
that  the  matter  was  dropped." 

The  voluntary,  the  national,  and  the  international  administration  of  medical  licen- 
sure appearing  impracticable,  it  remains  to  determine  the  extent  of  State  control. 

The  State  should  prescribe  the  minimum  legal  requirements;  the  medical  school 
should  determine  the  maximum  scholastic.  From  the  beginning  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  incorporated  medical  schools.  The  present 
requirements  for  an  absolute  charter  are  as  follows:  '*No  educational  institution  shall 
be  given  an  absolute  charter  by  the  regents  of  the  university  unless  it  has  the  follow- 
ing resources:  For  a  college,  $500,000;  for  a  medical  school,  $50,000    *    *    *.** 

Again,  no  institution  for  higher  education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable 
provision,  approved  by  the  regents,  for  educational  equipment  and  proper  mainte- 
nance. The  regents  having  approved  and  chartered  a  higher  institution  permit  it 
to  exact  as  much  higher  requirements  than  the  legal  as  the  institution's  administrators 
think  best.  For  example,  Cornell  University,  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  having 
the  minimum  resources  and  suitable  provision  for  educational  equipment  and  proper 
maintenance,  organized  a  medical  department.  It  was  not  satisfied  to  exact  the 
minimum  legal  requirement  only  for  admission — a  State  medical-student  certifi- 
cate— but  in  addition  thereto  requires  three  years  of  college  work.  The  regents  not 
only  permitted  this  procedure  but  encouraged  it  because  the  institution  had  suffi- 
cient funds  to  work  out  an  experiment  that  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  a  less 
highly  endowed  school. 

Under  the  influence  of  national  leaders  in  medical  education  it  was  proposed  to 
require  college  graduation  for  admission  to  medical  schools — an  ideal  that  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  reality  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  the  education  of  public 
opinion  and  for  sound  counsel  to  prevail.  Wlicn  it  was  proposed  to  New  York  that 
this  standard  become  the  legal  requirement  for  admission  to  medical  schoob  and  to 
the  medical  licensing  examinations,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  requirement 
could  not  be  legalized  nor  if  legalized  could  it  be  put  into  effect.  In  New  York's 
experience  it  had  taken  nearly  two  decades  to  raise  the  requirements  from  a  three- 
year  high-school  preparation  for  admission  to  a  four-year  high-school  requirement 
without  conditions.  And  I  should  not  come  far  from  the  facts  were  I  to  say  that  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  medical  schools  exacting  two  or  more  years  of  college  preparation 
for  admission  actually  exact  that  requirement  as  measiured  by  New  York  standards. 
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Surely,  if  some  of  the  beat-equipped  schools  of  the  United  States,  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  can  not  successfully  maintain  such  advanced  requirements,  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  make  them  the  legal  requirements  of  all  Commonwealths. 

Two  definite  minimum  educational  requirements  have  developed  in  New  York 
State:  First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and,  second, 
a  minimum  course  of  professional  study.  The  latter  requirement,  we  have  seen,  is 
older  than  the  State  government  itself  and  is  thus  worded  in  the  medical  law.  Medica  1 
school  means  any  medical  school,  college,  or  department  of  a  university  registered 
by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  proper  medical  standard  and  as  legally  incorporated . 
•  *  *  f£Y^Q  regents  shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  has 
studied  medicine  not  less  than  four  school  years,  including  four  satisfactory  courses  of 
at  least  seven  months  each,  in  four  different  calendar  years  in  a  medical  school  regis- 
tered as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  standard  g&tisfactory  to  the  regents.  Very  early  in 
the  experience  of  the  r^ents  a  necessity  for  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  medicine  became  apparent,  and  this  necessity  was  an  important  reason  for 
committing  medical  licensure  to  the  r^ents.  The  transfer  to  the  regents  was  more 
easily  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  public*s  confidence  in  their  administration  of  the 
academies,  their  experience  with  examinations,  their  permanence  of  policy,  and 
their  freedom  from  partisan  politics. 

The  problems  of  New  York  State,  faced  by  the  regents  in  1880,  are  well  worded  for 
the  United  States  by  President  Sharpless  in  1915:  **The  curriculum  of  the  college  is 
based  on  the  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools.  How  to  test  this  preparation  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  both  school  and  college  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States."  Again  he  says:  **The  request  in  its  baldest  form  amounts 
to  this:  That  any  subject  seriously  taken  in  school  should  be  accepted  at  its  proper 
valuation  by  the  college,  and  that  simple  graduation  from  a  good  high  school  should 
be  the  only  prerequisite  for  entrance." 

The  regents'  experience  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  of  professional  and  general 
education  for  New  York  State  is  best  shown  by  an  epitome  which  is  chronological 
between  the  fixed  dates,  1880  and  1915  for  admission  to  the  regents'  professional  or 
licen^ng  examination  in  medicine.  (See  Schedule  A  for  details.)  I  give  the  earliest 
and  latest. 

First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  plus  a  professional 
course. 

Seventh,  60 counts — 45  set,  15  selective  (three  sciences  required) — or  a  four-year  high- 
school  certificate,  including  the  set,  selective,  and  required  subjects,  plus  uncondi- 
tional matriculation  in  a  registered  medical  school  providing  six  full-time  professors 
at  adequate  salaries,  plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from 
a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited  and  registered  medical  school. 

From  this  epitome  the  regents'  influence  and  their  progressive  advancement  of 
professional  requirements  become  apparent.  The  State  must  supervise  the  schools 
and  prescribe  the  requisites  for  licensure.  Prescribing  the  minimum  requirements 
by  the  State  carries  with  it  obligations  to  protect  the  institution  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  When  the  legislature  amended  the  medical-practice  act  in  1907  and  not  only 
refused  the  osteopaths  a  separate  board  but  consolidated  with  osteopathy  the  three 
existing  medical  boards,  it  placed  upon  the  regents  the  duty  of  justly  and  adequately 
protecting  four  groups  of  schools  chartered  with  legal  rights  and  possessing  property 
interests.  For  example,  there  were  physicians  legally  practicing  in  the  State  that 
had  been  licensed  by  the  eclectic  board  which  met  all  the  requirements  of  law, 
including  the  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  graduation 
from  a  registered  medical  school. 

The  amended  act  provided  for  the  licensing  of  osteopaths  and  the  registration  ^^ 
osteopathic  schools,  provided  that  they  meet  the  same  requirements  exacted  of  o 
licensed  physicians  and  other  registered  medical  schools.     Neither  the  legislatu; 
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the  regents  contemplated  prohibitive  requirements.  They  simply  exacted  minimum 
requirements  of  all  who  would  legally  practice  medicine.  The  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  made  it  impossible  to  establish  an  osteopathic  school  in  New 
York  and  has  caused  the  attempt  in  a  neighboring  State  to  tail.  But  neither  failure 
warrants  the  suppression  of  the  attempt  Chicago  is  making  to  maintain  an  osteopathic 
school  that  can  be  registered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  exacted  of  other  regis- 
tered medical  schools. 

(1)  Supervinon. — Supervision  is  authoritative  direction;  it  is  not  inspection,  a 
strict  or  prying  examination;  nor  is  it  surveillance,  a  close  or  prying  watch;  though 
all  three  are  synonyms  of  oversight,  watchful  care. 

(2)  Visitation. — ''Subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents"  is  a  phrase  from  the 
original  education  law  that  has  been  incorporated  in  the  charters  granted  by  special 
legislation,  and  the  definition  of  this  term  will  more  clearly  set  forth  its  content  than 
auy  description  I  may  give.  *'  Visitation  is  the  act  of  a  superior  officer  who  officially 
visits  a  corporation,  college,  etc.,  to  inspect  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  and 
to  see  that  its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed  and  executed . ' ' 

When  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  legislature  was  under  dis> 
cussion  before  a  constitutional  convention  the  powers  of  a  board  of  visitation  were  set 
forth  in  detail. 

*'A  visiting  board  must  look  after  the  execution  of  the  subsidy  as  well  as  of  the 
charter,  and  in  doing  this  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  positive  influence  over  the  whole 
system  of  instruction. 

"  If  it  does  not  command  or  even  positively  direct,  it  may  make  itself  felt  by  advice, 
which  will  often  be  sought,  and  will  seldom  be    disregarded. 

**  A  vifdting  board  may  properly  exercise  this  power  under  general  rules.    •    ♦    • 

"The  powers  and  duties  with  which  a  board  of  visitation  of  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies of  the  State  should  be  invested  may  be  enumerated: 

(1)  The  exclusive  power  of  incorporating  colleges  and  academies  under  general 
regulations. 

(2)  The  power  to  require  reports,  under  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

(3)  The  power  to  make  special  investigations  as  to  the  affairs  and  condition  of  any 
institution. 

(4)  The  power  of  personal  visitation  by  its  committees  or  officers,  and  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  academic  and  collegiate 
education. 

"The  exercise  of  coercive  power  by  such  a  board,  and  the  infliction  of  penalties, 
will  seldom  be  required,  nor  would  it  be  salutary. *' 

In  this  quotation  you  will  observe  the  provision  for  the  regents  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  the  force  of  statute  law  in  this  State;  the  provision  for  reports,  both  annual 
and  special;  and  the  provision  for  inspection.  The  provision  for  special  reports  takes 
the  form  of  a  formal  application  for  incorporation  and  for  registration.  The  inspection 
for  incorporation  and  for  registration  may  be  performed  by  the  regents,  their  committees 
or  officers,  which  lead  to  such  measures  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  are  calculated 
to  improve  the  character  of  education.  The  judgment  of  the  board  is  a  formal  act 
reached  on  due  deliberation,  and  is  recorded  as  such  in  the  journal  of  regents'  meetings 

Present  teHs^. — Whether  New  York  State  has  solved  the  problem  of  testing 
preparation  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  both  the  schools  and  the  colleges  of  the  State, 
time  alone  can  tell.  The  continued  adoption  of  New  York  standards  by  other 
States  and  institutions  seems  fairly  conclusive  evidence  of  the  successful  solution  of 
the  problem.  In  general  terms,  New  York's  tests  are  institutional  for  promotion, 
evidenced  by  diplomas;  State  for  protection,  evidenced  by  licenses. 

(1)  Elementary. — The  evidence  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  test  is  the 
regents'  preliminary  certificate  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner  for  elementary 
education. 
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(2)  Secondary. — ^The  evidence  of  the  Bucceasful  completion  of  the  tests  and  the 
course  is  the  regents'  academic  or  college  preparatory  diploma  issued  by  the  assistant 
conunissioner  for  secondary  education.  The  evidence  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
institution  of  arts  and  science  may  be  the  certificates  of  the  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals, the  regents'  diplomas,  or  the  examinations  of  the  higher  institution.  For 
promotion  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  State  a  qualifying  certificate  is  required. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  the  successful  completion  of  an  approved  course  in  a  regis- 
tered secondary  school,  by  regents'  academic  examinations  in  set,  selective  and  re- 
quired subjects,  or  by  school  attendance  supplemented  by  academic  examinations. 
The  qualifying  certificates  are  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner  for  higher 
education. 

(3)  Higher. — The  four-year  college  course,  preceded  by  the  four-year  secondary 
course,  is  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  science  for  men,  for  women,  and 
for  both  men  and  women.  Promotion  in  the  higher  institutions  is  based  on  insti- 
tutional tests,  and  graduation  is  evidenced  by  diplomas  certifying  to  the  degrees 
attained,  which  are  issued  by  the  executive  ofiicer.  Protection  is  given  the  higher 
institutions  through  formal  registration  by  the  regents;  protection  is  given  the  public 
by  professional  examinations  prepared,  proctored,  and  certified  by  the  regents. 
Licenses  are  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  registered  in  the  county 
of  practice. 

Conciusion. — For  convenience  of  reference,  my  conclusions  regarding  State  con- 
trol of  medical  licensure  are  found  in  the  following  abstract: 

ABSTRACT. 

(1 )  The  protection  of  the  public  is  properly  a  function  of  government. 

It  ip  so  recognized  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees  by  all  Governments  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

One  form  of  this  governmental  protection  is  licensure — the  legal  right  to  practice 
medicine. 

Medical  licensure  has  developed  along  well-defined  lines. 

Governmental  control  first  affects  more  densely  populated  areas. 

Advancing  requirements  affect  institutions  and  practitioners. 

Licensure  increases  general  education  and  professional. 

Its  advance  by  a  State  involves  adjacent  States. 

(2)  Education  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  problems  of  public  health. 
American  education  succeeds  in  creating  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed, 

independent,  common  man. 

He  is  slow  to  accept  the  experience  of  others. 

He  tries  out  problems  by  means  that  have  often  failed. 

Because  he  is  sincere  and  honest  and  brave  and  intelligent  he  accomplishes  real 
progress. 

(3)  Under  our  present  forms  education  lies  \nth  the  State  and  not  with  the  National 
Government. 

The  Univorsitv  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Nostrification,  the  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of  another  university 
as  of  equal  value  Nrith  its  own. 

New  York  State  tried  nostrification  for  a  period  of  years  and  abandoned  it. 

Reciprocity,  the  equality  of  medical  privileges. 

New  York  indorses  a  license  not  as  a  favor,  but  because  earned  on  equal  or  higher 
requirements. 

National  control  of  medical  practice  impossible. 

As  a  police  measure  it  lies  with  the  State  and  not  with  the  Federal  Gov 

As  a  voluntary  act  it  lacks  the  sanction  of  law. 
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(4)  The  State  must  prescribe  the  miaimum  legal  requirementa. 
The  institution  should  determine  the  maximum  scholastic. 
Two  definite  lines  of  minimum  educational  requirements. 

A  general  education  preliminary'  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

A  professional  education  in  a  medical  school  meeting  minimum  requirements. 

Epitome  of  the  regents'  experience. 

(5)  The  State  must  supervise  the  schools  and  the  tests. 
Visitation. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  regents  in  their  \'iflitation  of  the  collegcB  and 
academies. 

Regents'  rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  of  statute  law. 

The  judgment  of  the  board  is  a  formal  act. 

Supervision,  authoritative  direction. 

Not  inspection,  a  strict  or  prying  examination. 

Not  surveillance,  a  close  or  prying  watch. 

Cooperation  through  the  medical  council. 

Approval  of  State  board  findings. 

Protection  to  the  schools  and  students. 

(Vi)  Present  tests:  New  York  has  solved  the  problem  of  tests. 

Institutional  for  promotion;  State  for  protection. 

The  evidence  of  promotion,  the  diploma;  the  State's  protection,  the  license. 

Of  the  eight-year  elementary  course,  State  examination,  the  preliminary. 

Of  the  four- year  secondary  courBO,  the  regents'  examinations,  the  academic. 

Regents'  diplomas  admit  to  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Regents*  certificates  admit  to  professional  schools. 

Diplomas  evidence  graduation  from  four-year  college  courses  and  the  degree 
attained. 

Licenses  evidence  the  right  to  practice  medicine. 

Schedule  A. — Epitome  of  the  regents'  experience  in  the  advancing  requirements  of 
a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  between  1880  and  1915. 

First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  plus  a  professional 
course. 

Second,  regents'  academic  examinations  in  set  subjects,  plus  a  three-year  profes- 
sional course  in  a  registered  school. 

Third,  regents'  academic  examinations  for  45  counts,  plus  a  three-year  professional 
course,  plus  a  medical  degree  from  a  registered  school. 

F'oiuih,  45  counts  or  a  three-year  high  school  certificate,  plus  a  three-year  professional 
education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  school. 

Fifth,  60  counts  or  a  four-year  high  school  certificate,  plus  a  four- year  professional 
course,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited 
medical  school  supplemented  by  at  least  one  year's  resident  study  in  a  registered 
school. 

Sixth.  60  counts — 45  set  and  15  elective  (special  English  examination  required  of 
foreigners k,  or  a  four-year  high  school  certificate  including  set  and  selective  subjects, 
plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  medical 
school  or  from  an  accredited  and  a  registered  medical  school. 

Seventh,  60  counts — 45  set  and  15  selective  (three  sciences  required^,  or  a  four- 
year  high  school  certificate  including  the  set.  selective  and  required  subject**",  plus 
unconditional  matriculation  in  a  registered  medical  school  providing  six  full-time 
professors  at  adequate  salaries,  plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D. 
degree  from  a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited  and  registered  medical 
school. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  enjoyed  hearing  this 
paj>er.     Dr.  Downing's  most  excellent  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  agree  with  most  everything  the  speaker  has  said. 
If  Dr.  Downing  can  assure  us  that  the  training  in  osteopathy  is  really 
as  good  as  the  minimmn  requirement  for  other  institutions,  then 
there  is  very  Uttle  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Downing.  There  have  only  been  five  osteopaths,  I  think, 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  imder  the  present 
law  since  1907.  They  were  men  that  came  up  and  took  the  hcen- 
sure  examination,  showing  that  they  had  the  minimum  require- 
ment so  far  as  the  examination  could  show  it,  and  they  were  from 
schools  that  do  give,  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  the  minimum 
requirements.  In  1907  there  were  more  than  150  so-called  osteo- 
paths that  were  refused  Ucenses  because  the  board  would  not  certify 
them,  and  since  1908  I  have  had  to  oppose  80  of  that  150  who  banded 
themselves  together,  and  each  paid  $2  or  $5  to  an  attorney  to  prose- 
cute their  case  in  the  courts.  About  three  years  ago  we  finally  settled 
the  matter  forever  and  always  so  far  as  those  80  were  concerned, 
although  the  other  70  never  made  any  effort.  We  simply  went  from 
one  court  to  another  right  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  proved  to 
them  that  they  were  really  not  entitled  to  practice  xmder  the  law. 
As  far  as  the  State  control  of  osteopathy,  allopathy,  or  homeopathy 
is  concerned  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  absolute.  May  I,  just  for 
the  benefit  of  the  physicians  here,  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  Cahfornia 
in  this  matter  of  osteopathy  and  how  differently  the  States  undertake 
to  help  public  health.  A  school  there  claimed  that  it  was  eUgible 
for  registration,  that  it  met  all  of  the  minimum  requirements,  that  it 
has  the  full  equipment,  professors,  and  all  that,  and  that  it  has  a 
four-year  course.  I  did  not  visit  the  school  last  spring  when  I  was 
out  there.  The  result  was  that  some  one  reported  that  I  had  been  on 
the  coast  and  had  ignored  their  application  time  and  time  again,  and 
they  demanded  registration.  I  knew  that  they  could  not  be  regis- 
tered, and  I  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  purposely  to 
visit  that  school.  They  could  not  be  registered  at  the  very  earliest 
prior  to  1918,  because  they  did  not  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirement  exacted  by  our  law.  Second,  the  greatest  surprise  to 
me  was  that  they  were  teaching  and  performing  surgical  operations 
and  practicing  every  other  phase  of  medicine  that  is  known  to  the 
me<lical  profession.  It  was  a  weU-equipped  institution  with  good 
la])oratories,  good  hospital,  and  aU  that.  The  institution  was  well 
ec[ui]>ped  as  far  as  the  faciUty  for  giving  instruction  was  concerned. 
But  what  startled  me  most  was  when  I  went  into  the  operating  room 
to  st'o  its  equipment,  to  find  a  boy,  6  years  old,  on  the  table  and  a 
nurse  and  an  osteopathic  assistant  giving  him  ether.  And  I  said: 
**Is  that  allowable  under  your  law?"  And  the  man  said,  "Yes; 
certainly  it  is.''     I  said,  ''What  is  going  to  happen  to  us.''     He  was 
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going  to  remove  the  tonsils  of  the  child.  He  wanted  me  to  remain 
and  see  the  operation — see  how  beautifully  this  man  operated — ^but  I 
did  not  have  the  time  to  do  it.  I  really  didn't  have  the  time  as  I 
had  two  other  institutions  to  inspect  in  the  city,  so  I  declined  to 
stay  to  see  it.  The  State  of  California  permits  an  osteopath  to 
perform  surgery  of  all  kinds,  major  and  minor  surgery  as  well,  and 
its  law  is,  as  far  as  requirements  are  concerned — educational  require- 
ments— nothing  below  ours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  not  osteopathy  in  the  New  York  definition. 

Mr.  Downing.  Not  at  all.  Consequently  my  paper  says  that  the 
State  must  control.  There  are  certain  fundamental  underlying 
principles,  and  we  lay  them  down  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  papers  and  discussion 
because  it  confirms  the  conviction  which  I  have  entertained  for  a 
number  of  years  with  respect  to  this  subject.  Practically  the  entire 
difficulty  in  establishing  any  reasonable  minimum,  imiform  regula- 
tion has  come  from  an  effort  to  translate  some  system  of  therapeutics 
into  the  statute  books.  We  were  very  much  opposed.  Let  us  speak 
with  frankness  and  with  modesty:  we  were  in  possession  of  the  field 
and  challenged  all  oncomers.  The  first  effort  to  establish  so-called 
regular  therapeutics  and  translate  it  into  the  statute  books  occurred 
in  Illinois.  It  was  followed  by  New  York.  The  first  rational  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  occurred  in  the  State  where  there  is  no  denomi- 
nationalism,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  homeopathy,  osteopathy, 
allopathy,  or  equally  discouraging  "opathy."  That  happens  to  be 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  State  of  Alabama  was  rational  because 
it  did  exactly  what  the  essayist,  as  I  understand  the  essayist,  recom- 
mended. It  insisted  upon  a  familiarity  with  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  medicine:  fundamental  physiology,  chemistry,  bacterio- 
logj)  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  It  pays  no  attention  to  therapeutics. 
It  never  enforces  an  examination  in  therapeutics  of  any  kind.  It 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  individual  who  had  taken  a  course 
of  instruction  covering  these  and  similar  subjects  had  thereby 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  that  those  subsidiary  questions 
might  be  left  to  his  judgment  and  discretion.  What  has  been  the 
result?  There  is  no  ^'path"  in  Alabama.  There  is  no  denomina- 
tionalism  in  medicine  in  Alabama.  And  they  have  taken  up  that 
same  subject  in  Colorado  and  are  carrying  it  out. 

When  we  get  to  that  point  we  will  stop  the  multiplication  of  special 
examining  boards  and  we  wiU  leave  these  questions  to  the  schools, 
insisting  simply  upon  the  essential  knowledge  a  candidate  needs, 
knowledge  that  is  essentiaUy  fimdamental,  and  that  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  individual  who  approaches  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing disease.  I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  essayist  with  respect 
to  the  horrible  example  of  osteopathy  is  good.    The  whole  country 
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is  full  of  such  examples.  But  under  the  influence  of  State  super- 
vision and  under  the  influence  of  what  is  far  more  pertinent  than 
State  supervision,  namely,  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion — that  is  the  whip  and  lash  that  does  the  business — I  say 
under  such  influences  all  these  schools  of  irresponsibles,  illogical  in 
their  conception,  miscientific  in  their  methods,  have  been  whipped 
into  some  kind  of  form  until  they  are  doing  some  kind  of  good  work* 
A  gentleman  once  came  into  my  office  from  quite  a  distance  and 
brought  a  very  interesting  case.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  the  case 
and  said:  "It  is  something  that  I  really  can  not  classify."  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  consultations  on  this  question  and  had  been 
unable  to  get  at  it.  We  went  over  the  entire  case  in  my  office,  and 
he  told  me  all  about  it  and  that  he  had  found  thus  and  so  to  be  true. 
Hie  consultant  that  brought  the  case  to  me  was  an  osteopath.  That 
is  a  different  type  of  man.  That  would  occasion  a  different  kind  of  a 
protest,  because  by  taking  this  man  into  consultation  I  perpetrated 
the  crime  of  conferring  with  an  intelligent  osteopath.  Now  I  believe 
that  the  need  to-day  is  to  enforce  a  minimum  requirement  and  stop 
trying  to  write  your  therapeutics  in  the  statute  books.  Get  your 
foundation  laid  on  that  and  everything  follows  without  the  shghtest 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  say  that  that  is  just 
the  practice  in  New  York.  We  have  no  osteopathic  board;  we 
have  no  homeopathic  board ;  we  have  no  allopathic  board.  We  have 
a  board  of  medical  examiners,  and  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  must  take  the  identical  exam- 
ination. We  do  not  know,  xmless  we  consult  the  appUcation  blank 
of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  hcensing  examination,  what 
school  he  has  attended  or  anything  connected  with  him,  but  we  have 
to  know  that  imder  the  law  he  has  had  satisfactory  courses  in  four 
different  calendar  years,  each  course  being  not  less  than  so  many 
months,  and  that  before  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  all  he  had 
at  least  a  high-school  education  and  a  year  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology.  When  I  said  there  had  been  only  five  or  seven  osteo 
paths,  it  was  merely  because  that  number  had  happened  to  come  to 
my  notice  who  wanted  a  D.  O.  degree  instead  of  an  M.  D.  When  we 
came  to  issue  the  hcenses  we  found  from  the  appUcation  blanks  that 
they  were  graduates  of  a  certain  school,  and  consequently  they  got 
a  D.  O.  degree  instead  of  an  M.  D.,  and  the  State  has  arrived  at  that 
control.  We  haven't  any  examination  in  therapeutics,  and  we 
haven't  had  since  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  is  ^'The  development  of  a  fifth 
year  in  medical  education  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Lambert,  of  New  York. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  FIFTH  YEAR  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION   IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  SAMUEL  W.  LAMBERT, 

Dean  College  of  Phy&ician$  and  Surgeon$,  New  York,  N.  V. 

The  old  proprietary  medical  school  of  35  years  ago  in  this  country  taught  medicine 
very  badly  as  viewed  by  modern  standards.  There  was  no  attempt  even  to  demon- 
strate the  foundation  sciences  in  laboratories  which,  except  for  the  dissecting  room 
and  the  study  of  autopsy  material,  scarcely  existed.  Chemistry  and  phystolog)'  were 
taught  in  lecture  rooms  only,  while  bacteriology  and  pharmacology  were  not  even 
discovered.  That  ph>n9icians  and  surgeons  of  any  ability  were  trained  at  all  was  due 
entirely  to  the  presence  on  the  teaching  faculties  of  great  personalties  who  dominated 
by  their  precept  and  their  example  the  fields  of  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  surgery. 
Those  early  schools  taught  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medical  and  surgical  art 
well,  so  far  as  they  could  be  taught  in  the  lecture  room  and  at  the  })edflide  in  hospital 
wards.  A  fixed  and  graded  course  of  instruction  of  three  years'  duration  was  gen- 
orally  adopted  about  1886  coincident  with  the  development  and  addition  of  labora- 
tories for  teaching  the  basal  sciences  of  physiology,  bacteriology,  histology,  ph^'siolog- 
ical  chemistry  and  pharmacology.  The  course  was  increased  to  four  years  in  most 
Bchools  in  the  early  nineties,  at  which  time  the  great  modem  development  in  the 
specialties  of  medicine  was  added  to  the  curriculum.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
chief  objectives  of  a  medical  education,  general  medicine  and  general  surgery,  remained 
nearly  stationary  so  far  as  methods  and  time  allotted  to  them  are  concerned  until  they 
came  to  represent  a  minor  portion  of  the  curriculum  in  most  medical  schools. 

About  five  years  ago  many  schools  began  to  realize  this  anomalous  condition,  and 
in  order  to  return  to  the  more  normal  conditions  existing  before  the  invention  of 
Burgical  specialties,  these  fundamental  clinical  subjects  were  placed  again  in  a  proper 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work  of  medical  education.  In  conjunction  with  this 
reform  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  general  wards  of  the  hospitals  has  been 
added  to  the  medical  curriculum  and  the  system  of  clinical  clerkships  based  upon  the 
"English  plan  has  been  developed  in  many  schools.  It  is  not  fair  to  criticize  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  in  the  present  four-year  course  to  either  the  basal  laboratory 
sciences  or  to  the  various  specialties  of  medicine  or  to  the  fundamental  clinical 
branches,  while  the  total  time  needed  to  fulfil  the  requirement  established  by  the 
universities  and  in  some  States  by  the  medical  practice  acts  demands  of  medi(*al 
students  a  greater  amount  of  time  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  devote  to  their  educa- 
tion without  incurring  a  really  measurable  menace  to  their  health.  The  requirement 
of  4,000  hours  of  classroom  work  divided  into  four  annual  courses  of  30  weeks  each 
amounts  to  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  In  some  universities  the  requirement  exceeds 
this  minimum,  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  several  States.  If  the  content  of 
the  science  of  medicine  requires  such  a  devoted  apprenticeship  from  its  followers,  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  four-year  course  has  become  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  curriculum  which  shall  teach  medicine  adequately  on  modem  lines 

Medical  education  has  reached  this  stage  of  its  development  under  the  influence  of 
several  governing  agencies.  The  medical  schools  themselves  have  come  largely  under 
university  control  and  these  schools  of  high  grade  have  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
improving  medical  education  both  by  raising  the  preliminary  standards  and  by 
improving  the  methods  of  insUiiction  and  the  facilities  for  education  within'the  schools 
themselves.  A  second  factor  of  equal  importance  and  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance in  reducing  the  number  of  the  low-gnde  schools  which  have  existed  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Be  van.  This 
body  has  held  annual  conventions  during  the  past  11  years  and  has  been  the  most 
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tctive  ag^it  in  the  elimination  of  low-grade  schools  and  in  the  struggle  for  higher 
fltandards  in  medical  education.  The  work  of  this  council  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Teaching,  issued  in  1911. 
The  third  factor  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education  has  been  found  in  the  State 
Boards  of  Licensure. 

The  work  of  these  three  bodies  have  usually  been  in  harmony,  but  the  most  recent 
development  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  State  boards  were  pulling  somewhat 
apart  from  the  schools,  and  from  the  general  profession  as  represented  by  the  council 
on  medical  education.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  various 
State  examining  boards  to  place  their  particular  State  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  of 
education  and  requirement  for  licensure  than  is  the  practice  in  other  States.  As  long 
as  the  State  legislatures  followed  the  lead  of  the  council  on  medical  education  and  pre- 
scribed the  methods  of  examination  and  qualifications  of  preliminary  education,  no 
^>ecial  harm  was  done,  but  when  various  States  began  to  prescribe  the  curriculum  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  univendtiee  their  action  gave  rise  to  endless  difficulty  and  they 
were  usurping  functions  which  might  more  properly  have  been  left  to  the  universities. 
The  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  foui:-year  curriculum  to  give  a  com- 
petent medical  education  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  medical  student  is 
primarily  a  university  and  not  a  State  matter.  Nevertheless  various  state  legislatures 
have  empowered  their  boards  of  medical  examiners  to  correct  this  error  in  modem 
medical  education  by  prescribing  a  year's  hospital  practice  upon  the  house  staff  of 
some  approved  hospital  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  licensure  examinations.  By 
this  action  these  States  have  removed  a  year  of  necessary  training  from  the  control  of 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  hospital  boards,  which,  in  the 
past,  have  been  more  concerned  with  the  care  of  their  patients  than  with  developing 
the  educational  opportunities  that  are  inherent  in  every  hospital  service.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  amusing  paradox  if  it  were  not  really  a  serious  matter,  that  any  State 
should  require  a  year's  practice  of  a  prospective  physician  before  admitting  that 
physician  to  an  examination  to  test  his  fitness  to  perform  the  work  of  administering  to 
patients  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Several  universities  have  followed  blindly  the 
State  examining  boards  in  requiring  a  year's  practice  in  some  recognized  hospital  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  their  degree  of  M.  D.  It  would  seem  that  such  action  of 
accepting  a  year's  work  without  university  control  other  than  a  more  or  less  thorough 
exaoiination  of  the  hospitals  involved  is  a  bad  educational  procedure. 

The  necessity  for  adding  a  fifth  year  to  the  present  four-year  medical  course  is 
undoubtedly  granted  by  all  students  of  medical  education,  but  such  a  year  when 
added  should  remain  under  imiversity  control  and  should  result  in  a  relief  to  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  present  curriculum.  The  student  in  his  added  fifth  year  should  receive 
under  the  superxdsion  of  university  officials  the  equivalent  of  the  last  of  the  two  years 
of  a  hospital  intemeship  as  at  present  administered  and  not  merely  the  ordinary  first 
year  as  now  made  up  in  most  hospitals,  entirely  of  laboratory  and  subordinate  work 
without  responsibility.  This  fifth  year  should  give  the  student  of  medicine  in  addition 
to  a  year  of  clinical  work  and  training  in  hospital  practice,  an  extension  of  liis  oppor- 
tunity for  training  both  in  the  laboratory  subjects  in  the  first  years  of  his  course  and 
also  in  the  specialties  of  medicine  during  the  second  two  years.  Finally,  and  of  great 
importance,  this  proposed  extension  of  time  in  the  curriculum  should  secure  to  the 
student  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  during  his  whole  course  in  medical  education  to 
be  devoted  to  reading  outside  of  the  regular  curriculum.  The  recent  graduate  in 
medicine  sliould  receive  in  a  properly  organized  five-year  course  of  study  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assimilate  a  broad  Wew  of  the  whole  field  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  organization  of  a  proper  fifth  year  should  not  be  left  to  the  control  of  State  boards 
and  hospital  authorities.  Under  such  a  system  the  hoppital  interne  never  has  received 
and  will  not  receive  an  experience  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  expended  in 
a  year's  service.     It  is  not  possible  at  present  for  a  State  board  to  have  any  but  a 
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perfunctory  control  over  the  managers  of  privately  endowed  hoepitals  and  there  do  not 
exist  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  number  of  State  and  municipal  hospitals  to  care 
for  the  annual  additions  to  the  number  of  medical  graduates.  The  present  system  of  a 
graded  interne  service  controlled  by  a  rotating  visiting  service  has  resulted  in  a  tra- 
dition that  the  interne  house  officer  is  the  head  of  his  wards  and  has  prevented  the 
development  of  a  system  of  continuous  influence  because  controlled  by  the  rotating 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  limit  in  time  of  service  both  for  the  interne 
and  for  the  attending  staffs  has  failed  to  build  up  any  permanent  organisation.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  during  the  first  of  the  usual  two-year  service  as  a  hospital  interne  the 
recent  graduate  gives  to  the  institution  much  more  than  he  receives  except  in  the  very 
best  organized  hospitals.  During  this  year  under  the  present  arrangement  the  interne 
does  a  maximum  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  laboratory  in  return  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  instruction  and  experience.  He  accomplishes  really  no  advanced  work  in 
the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  study  of  disease.  This  part  of  his  hospital  course  is 
secured  by  him  as  an  interne  only  during  the  last  half  of  an  18  or  24  months'  service. 
The  exceptional  hospitals  to  which  this  criticism  does  not  apply  are  those  institutions 
which  are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  medical  colleges  and  in  whose 
wards  active  clinical  teaching  is  carried  on. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  State  classification  of  hospitals  based  upon  the  number 
of  beds,  laboratory  facilities,  library  plant,  and  similar  criteria,  will  ever  be  able  to 
hold  the  management  of  an  institution  in  the  first  rank  of  educational  progress  unless 
there  is  instilled  through  the  whole  institution  that  spirit  of  scientific  thought  and 
study  which  can  come  only  from  a  daily  accountability  to  a  group  of  eager  students. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  hospitals  which  are  most  completely  under  university 
control  will  offer  the  best  service  for  medical  and  surgical  internes  and  it  is  an  equally 
logical  conclusion  that  if  the  training  and  work  of  the  hospital  interne  himself  is  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  education  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  must  be  also  under 
university  control. 

«  The  educational  advantages  which  will  follow  from  the  addition  of  a  properly 
organized  fifth  year  will  consist  in  an  opportunity  to  remove  from  the  first  two  years 
of  the  medical  course  all  clinical  work  and  to  permit  the  student  during  those  two 
years  to  devote  himself  to  a  laboratory  training  and  theoretical  study  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences  which  underlie  medicine.  In  this  way  only  can  the  student  secure  a 
sufficient  time  to  learn  the  necessary  parts  of  those  fundamental  sciences  which  have 
so  enormously  increased  during  the  past  10  years. 

A  second  advantage  to  be  secured  is  the  opportunity  for  extending  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  training  in  medical  specialties.  Even  in  a  five-year  course,  however^ 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  more  than  give  the  graduate  in  medicine  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pathological  conditions  which  occur  in  the  organs  of  special  sense  and 
in  the  special  functions  which  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  medical  specialties. 
He  should  be  trained  to  recognize  the  normal  condition  of  those  special  organs 
and  systems  and  to  recognize  variations  from  the  condition  of  health.  In  no  sense 
should  the  attempt  be  made  to  make  the  recent  graduate  of  medicine  a  thoroughly 
trained  man  in  any  single  one  of  the  specialties  of  medicine.  The  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  student's  training  in  special  clinical  subjects  should  be  limited  to  a  necewary 
proportion  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum. 

The  third  advantage  to  be  secured  will  be  the  devotion  of  parts  of  his  second  and 
third  year  to  mastering  all  the  methods  of  diagnosis  which  arc  applicable  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  surgery  and  internal  medicine  in  order  that  finally  in  his  fifth  year 
he  may  devote  under  proper  instruction  and  oversight,  his  whole  time  to  clinical  work 
in  the  hospital  wards  devoted  to  these  two  great  branches  of  medicine,  which  must  in 
the  last  analysis  prove  the  life  work  of  the  vast  majority  of  medical  men. 

In  developing  this  fifth  year  it  is  important  that  time  should  be  saved  the  student 
throughout  the  whole  course  for  leisure  in  which  to  devote  himself  to  collateral  reading 
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upon  the  special  clinical  cases  and  the  scientific  facts  which  come  within  his  daily 
observation.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  an  organization  it  is  necessary  to  reorganize 
the  great  majority  of  American  hospitals.  The  old  time  rotating  service  for  the 
attending  staff  which  has  hegun  to  disappear,  must  be  abolished  entirely.  If  the 
hospital  is  large  enough  it  is  better  to  place  two  men  in  continuous  charge  of  half  as 
many  beds  than  to  allow  those  same  two  men  to  alternate  on  twice  the  number  for 
periods  of  service  of  six  months  each.  The  single-headed  continuous  service  is 
absolutely  essential  in  any  hospital  where  a  consistent  system  of  education  is  to  be 
developed.  The  second  change  consists  in  abolishing  the  old  American  ideal  of  a 
rotating  house  staff  service  in  either  three  or  four  grades  each  of  four  to  six  months' 
duration  during  a  period  of  from  16  to  24  months.  In  place  of  this  there  must  be 
established  a  resident  interne  staff,  who  shall  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  superior  medical  ofilicers  for  indeterminate  periods.  Between  the  head  of  such 
a  service  and  his  resident  staff  officers  there  should  be  appointed  a  sufficient  number 
of  associates  and  assistants,  who  should  also  be  on  continuous  service  except  for 
absences  due  to  necessary  vacations. 

Finally  there  should  be  added  to  the  resident  staff  a  number  of  fifth-year  medical 
students  as  clinical  clerks.  The  work  of  these  clinical  clerks  should  be  carefully 
supervised  by  the  resident  staff  and  assistant  attending  physicians  and  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  hospital  routine.  The  clinical  clerks  should  not  be  an  extra 
burden  to  the  service,  but. their  work  should  count  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  routine 
work.  If  possible,  these  student  clerks  should  reside  in  the  hospital  and,  of  course, 
diould  be  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  hospital  discipline.  The  term  of  service  for  such 
student  internes  can.  not  be  organized  on  the  usual  college  year  of  eight  months 
duration  and  four  months  vacation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  term  must  be  a  full 
year  of  12  months  without  vacation.  During  such  a  fifth  year  the  individual  student 
should  have  his  service  so  divided  that  he  would  spend  one-third  of  it  on  internal 
medicine,  one-third  of  it  on  general  surgerj',  and  one-third  might  be  divided  in 
similar  ward  work  on  such  medical  specialties  as  diseaees  of  children  and  neurology, 
and  on  the  siu^cal  specialties  of  gynecology  and  urology. 

The  organization  of  hospitals  which  might  be  utilized  for  this  sort  of  educational 
work  is  of  two  kinds.  Either  they  are  directly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  univer- 
sities themselves,  which  at  the  present  time  is  unusual,  or  if  they  are  classified  as 
extramural  hospitals  the  control  of  the  personnel  of  the  attending  and  resident  staff 
and  the  control  of  the  wards  for  teaching  purposes  should  lie  absolutely  within  the 
power  of  the  university.  One  of  the  great  problems  which  is  being  solved  in  several 
ways  by  the  universities  of  the  United  States  is  the  bringing  under  the  control  of  these 
educational  bodies  the  many  well-organized  and  well-endowed  private  hospitals 
of  the  country.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  many  places,  but  the  relation  of  some 
of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  country  to  the  hospitals  in  which  they  now  enjoy 
their  teaching  facilities  in  clinical  branches  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired  so  far 
as  permanency  and  completeness  of  organization  are  concerned . 

Probably  in  no  such  case  has  the  perfect  plan  been  formulated  as  yet.  The  ideal 
arrangement  that  the  university  shall  own  and  operate  its  own  hospitals  demands 
too  great  an  endowment  to  warrant  any  attempt  for  a  general  adoption.  New  funds 
are  needed  by  every  university  to-day  to  improve  both  the  educational  and  the 
research  features  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  clinical  departments  of  its  school  of 
medicine.  And  it  would  seem  too  great  a  task  to  add  to  the  search  for  these  funds  at 
the  same  time  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  plant  and  sufficient  endowment  to  provide 
hospital  facilities  while  in  every  university  town  there  already  exists  one  or  more 
hospitals  which  are  well  supported  and  in  which  medical  education  has  been  neglected 
by  precept  and  tradition  for  many  years.  That  the  universities  need  these  unused 
educational  opportunities  belonging  to  their  neighbor,  the  hospitals,  is  perhaps  self- 
evident.    It  ought  to  be  equally  appreciated  that  the  hospitals  need  in  their  services 
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the  flcientiiically  trained  teachers  of  the  university  to  serve  them  as  phytdcians  and 
surgeons.  This  fact  is  evident  to  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  those  hospitals 
which  have  made  proper  alliances  with  university  schools  of  medicine,  to  the  trustees, 
to  the  lay  officials  and  the  trained  nurse*!,  to  the  general  public,  and  last,  and  really 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all,  to  the  patients  in  the  wards.  The  question  to  1>e  decided 
in  each  locality  is.  Can  the  local  hospitals  which  are  already  in  existence  be  utilized 
in  medical  education  to  the  same  advantage  as  would  result  from  the  building  uad 
ownership  of  a  hospital  by  the  university?  The  answer  is  yee,  provided  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  medical  appointments  and  the  organization  of  medical  education  in  the 
hospital  rest  absolutely  in  the  universities. 

Two  problems  are  presented  to  any  university  which  wishes  to  form  an  alliance 
with  an  existing  hospital;  first  to  educate  the  hospital  trustees  that  medical  education 
will  benefit  the  hospital  and  that  the  patients  will  be  better  cared  for  by  university 
control  of  the  wards  than  by  any  other  system;  that  the  hospital,  in  other  words,  needs 
for  its  best  development  the  service  of  university  professors,  of  the  many  aasistant 
teachers,  of  the  medical  students,  and  also  needs  for  its  patients  the  access  to  the 
college  laboratories.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  second  problem  will  be 
met  in  the  need  for  formulating  a  contract  of  alliance  between  the  two  corporations — 
university  and  hospital.  This  has  never  been  done  ti^ice  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  in  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  objectives  for  which  both 
institutions  should  work.  It  is  fully  believed  that  there  exists  no  antagonism  in  the 
aims  of  both,  but  that  the  real  interests  of  both  are  identical.  When  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  is  here  outlined  has  been  accomplished  the  course  in  medicine  given  in  American 
universities  will  be  second  to  none  in  point  of  completeness  and  thoroughness  of 
execution  as  compared  with  that  of  any  country.  The  excellent  work  in  the  teaching 
of  the  laboratory  branches  which  has  already  been  developed  to  so  high  a  plane  will 
then  be  equaled  by  the  clinical  teaching  in  the  practical  hospital  branches  and 
American  medicine  shall  have  been  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  treats  of  the  teaching  of  tropical 
medicine,  and  is  by  Dr.   Rafael  Gonz&Iez-Rincones,   of  Venezuela. 


CONVENIENaA  DE  CREAR  LA  ESCUELA  AMERICANA  DE  PATOLOGIA 
TROPICAL  EN  UNA  DE  LAS  NACIONES  DEL  SUR— ESTUDIO  DE  LA 
MEDICINA  TROPICAL  EN  EUROPA  ANTES  DE  LA  GUERRA.— ESTLDIO 
DE  LA  MEDICINA  TROPICAL  EN  AMERICA.— LA  ESCUELA  AMERI- 
CANA DE  MEDiaNA  TROPICAL.  —  SU  OBJETO,  IMPORTANOA  Y 
OPORTUNIDAD. 

For  RAFAEL  GONZALEZ-RINCONES, 

Profetor  de  la  FacuUad  de  Medicina  de  Caracas,  Veneixula. 

Mi  compatriota,  el  Sr.  Key  Ayala,  ha  tratado  el  tema  del  intercambio  de  profesores 
y  alumnos  con  Venezuela  de  una  manera  general  en  la  8ecci6n  IV. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  medicina  tropical,  el  intercambio  de  profeaores  y  ahunnos 
tendrfa  que  circunscribirse,  naturalmente,  a  las  Rep6blicas  donde  hubiere  enfermos 
repatriados  en  ndmero  suficiente,  o  una  colecci6n  variada  de  casos  aut6c tones.  El 
establecimiento  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  medicina  tropical  en  cualquiera  de  los  palates  de 
America  tropezarla  con  menos  di£cultades  de  orden  nosocomial  que  las  que  han  enter- 
pecido  a  veces  el  desarrollo  de  las  escuelas  de  Burdeos,  Londree,  Liverpool,  Hamburgo 
y  Paris,  que  s61o  cuentan  para  las  demoetraciones  pricticas  y  la  en^senanza  clfnica  con 
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lo6  hombres  que  regreean  enfennos  de  las  colonias  y  con  el  material  que  reciben  de 
lo9  corresponsales  encaigados  de  expedlciones  cientfficas  especiales. 

Hoy,  m^  que  nunca,  dado  el  incremento  del  comercio,  se  hace  sentir  la  necesidad 
de  la  m8trucci6n  tdcuica  en  enfermedades  del  Tr6pico  para  las  nuevas  generacione» 
m^dicas  y  veterinarias;  instruccidn  que  las  anteriores  iban  a  buscar  a  Europa,  como 
podriL  verlo  quien  hojee  loe  boletines  de  las  sociedades  de  medicina  tropical  ya  enu- 
meradas;  per  fuerza  de  las  actuales  circunstancias,  las  facilidades  de  aprender  en 
dichofl  centres  se  ban  restringido  considerablemente,  pues  todos  se  hallan  en  pafses: 
beligerantes.  Para  el  progreso  de  nuestra  medicina  tropical  no  se  puede  tampoco 
contar  con  la  influencia  ben^fica  de  expediciones,  como  las  de  Marchoux  y  Salimbeni^ 
Blanch ard  y  Brumpt,  Harald  Siedelin  o  Andrew  Balfour,  por  ahora.  El  proyecto 
que  estuvo  por  realizarse  en  1914,  del  establecimiento  de  los  laboratories  flotantes 
'Wellcome,'  andlogos  a  los  del  Nilo,  en  los  rlos  de  America  tropical,  ha  sido  aplazado. 
indefinidamente  en  vista  del  actual  conflicto. 

S61o  podemoe  contar  con  nuestros  propios  medios  y  es  precise,  iirgente  y  patri6tico 
atender  a  la  necesidad  sefLalada,  agrupando  los  recursos  de  todos,  para  provecho  de- 
todos.  Por  mi  parte,  me  siento  feliz  al  poder  hacer  estas  apreciaciones  ante  un  Con- 
greso  como  ^te,  cuyes  distinguidos  miembres,  a  no  dudarlo,  llevar&n  la  idea  de  la 
cooperaci6n  panamericana  para  el  estudio  de  la  medicina  tropical,  a  sus  respectivos 
palses,  con  el  fin  de  ver  c6mo  se  pedrfa  llegar  a  un  resultado  pr^tice  en  este  sen  tide. 

Hace  ya  algdn  tiempo  que  he  venido  ecupdndome  del  asunto,  el  cual  me  parece^ 
trascendental.  En  1910,  el  Prefesor  Landouzy,  decane  de  la  Facultad  de  Paris,  y 
con  metivo  del  banquete  anual  del  Institute  de  Medicina  Colonial,  en  un  discurso,. 
el  cual  tuve  el  honor  de  responder,  en  nombre  de  mis  companeros  de  promoci6n, 
latinoamericanes,  que  eran  muy  numerosos,  sintetiz6  magistralmente  la  influencia 
que  habian  tenide  en  la  celonizaci6n  de  los  palses  cdlidos  los  modernos  descubrimientos* 
d^  la  medicina  tropical.  Pero  aunque  hay  muchas  enfermedades  comunes  a  todos 
los  palses  trepicales,  no  es  lo  mismo  la  patologla  del  Africa  que  la  de  la  India,  Indo- 
China,  America  intertropical  o  del  Norte  de  Australia,  por  ejemplo;  como  adem^, 
bay  muchos  problemas  americanos  que  s61o  se  pueden  resolver  in  situ,  propuse  en 
un  periodico  de  Caracas,  despu^s  de  comentar  las  ideas  emitidas  por  el  Prefesor 
Landouzy,  que  se  fundara  una  escuela  de  medicina  tropical  en  uno  de  los  palses  de 
Centre  e  Sud-Am^rica  para  completar  la  educaci6n  t^cnica  de  los  medicos  que  ejercen 
en  la  zona  cdlida,  quienes  son,  en  slntesis,  los  encargados  de  preceder,  acempafiar  y 
seguir  las  cerrientes  inmigratorias,  las  empresas  explotadoras  y  las  expedicionea 
militares  en  los  dominies  que  "el  Sol  enamorade  circunscribe,'*  que  cant6  Andres  Belle. 

La  epertunidad  tan  prepicia  que  se  me  presenta  de  abogar  nuevamente  per  esta  idea, 
ante  les  henorables  del^ados  de  este  gran  Congreso;  la  anormal  8ituaci6n  en  que  se- 
halla  la  medicina  tropicsd  en  virtud  de  la  guerra  eurepea  y  la  cordial  manifestaci6n  de- 
confratemidad  americana  a  que  tenge  el  inelvidable  honor  de  asistir,  me  animan  a 
opinar  que  en  case  de  que  tocara  a  Caracas  la  envidiable  elecci6n  de  ser  el  asiento 
de  la  Escuela  Americana  de  Medicina  Tropical,  el  Gobiemo  de  mi  pals,  que  estd 
haciende  un  vigorose  esfuerze  para  el  adelante  de  la  instrucci6n  m^dica,  secundaria, 
en  la  medida  de  sus  recursos,  la  realizaci6n  del  proyecto.  Tan  to  el  Presidente, 
come  el  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Publica  se  interesan  mucho  per  las  cuestionee  de 
medicina  y  veterinaria,  que  tienen  tan  grande  importancia  para  el  desarrello  ecen6mico 
de  la  Naci6n.  (El  aiftor  quisiera  que  se  elija  Caracas  come  asiento  de  la  nueva  Escuela 
Americana  de  Medicina  Tropical.) 

Caracas  es  una  ciudad  de  clima  agradable,  posee  un  hospital  moderne,  donde  llegan 
los  enfermos  de  toda  Venezuela  y  de  les  palses  vecinos;  ee  acaba  de  construir  alll 
un  edificie  especial  para  la  antigua  facultad  de  medicina  que  se  hallaba  enclaustrada 
en  laUniversidad  Real  y  Pontificia  de  Santiago  de  L^n,  con  laboratories  y  anfiteatros, 
adyacente  al  Hospital  Vargas.  Hay  ademds  la  ventaja  de  que  a  su  alrededer  queda 
Buficiente  terrene  para  las  ampliacienes  que  se  vayan  necesitando.    Por  mi  parte- 
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e^toy  8egfuro  de  que  todos  mis  cal^gas  acogeKan  con  el  mayor  pUcer  a  los  maestro  a 
qiiefaeran  a  ensefiar  y  a  aprender,  brindiodoles  toda  clase  de  facUidades,  d  se  lograra 
que  los  Gk)bieni08  de  las  Americas  secundaran,  con  los  recursos  indispenflables,  el 
establecimiento  de  la  "E^uela  Americana  de  Patologia  Tropical.** 

lluchos  problemas  importantes  serian  resueltos  por  los  trabajadores  que  a^f  se 
agruparfan.  En  apoyo  de  este  aserto,  me  permito  recomendar  la  lectura  del  artlculo 
de  Andrew  Balfour,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  titulado  "Tropical  Problems  in  the  New  World,** 
publicado  en  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  de  Londree,  enero  de 
1915,  el  cual  me  permito  dejar  en  la  bibliotecA,  a  la  disposicidn  de  mis  honorables 
colegas. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Oonzalez-Rincones's  timely  paper  on  a  subject 
which  interests  us  in  America  highly,  ^'A  study  of  tropical  diseases,' ' 
is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  note  that  we  are  rising  to 
the  understanding  that  zoology  is  of  some  importance  to  the  medical 
man.  I  have  heard  bacteriology,  but  not  zoology.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  several  mornings  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
believed  that  zoology  had  already  displaced  bacteriology;  and  in  the 
study  of  tropical  medicine,  which  is  largely  a  zoological  problem, 
knowledge  of  zoology  is  of  material  assistance.  I  find  that  what  are 
known  as  tropical  diseases  are  in  a  very  great  measure  distributed 
all  over  the  globe.  I  would  Uke  to  see  zoology  get  its  due  portion  of 
credit  from  the  medical  fraternity;  and  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  that,  as  time  goes  along,  it  will  demand  its  own  position  in  this 
field  of  tropical  medicine  I  am  very  greatly  pleased  that  our  friends 
to  the  South  are  doing  such  splendid  work  and  are  realizing  the  great 
importance  of  zoology. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Bames*s  remarks, 
that  we  might  perhaps  be  advocating  a  school  of  applied  zoology,  in 
one  sense,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  which  are  largely  tropical. 
Clinically,  we  see  cases  which  are  more  largely  tropical,  but  they  are 
apparently  rare  in  the  United  States.  In  our  own  school  we  have 
a  course  in  tropical  medicine  given  by  an  instructor  in  tropical 
diseases  in  the  Naval  Medical  School.  Such  a  course  has  tobe  largely 
medical,  and  clinical  cases  are  very  few. 

Adjournment. 
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Pan  Amebigan  Union, 
Tuesda/y  Tnoming,  January  4,  1916. 

Chairman,  Fbedesiok  C.  Hicks. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

Special  Schools  of  Commercial  Education  of  College  and  University 
Grade: 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  by  President  K.  G.  Matheson. 

Tulane  University,  by  Dean  Morton  A.  Aldrich. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Continuation  and  Evening  Courses,  by 
Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 

University  of  Oregon:  Problems  of  the  Detached  School,  by  Di- 
rector Harry  B.  Miller. 

New  York  University:  Two- Year  Course  and  Individualization  of 
Training  for  Business,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business:  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College,  by  Dean  H.  S.  Person. 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  by  Dean 
Edwin  F.  Gay. 


THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

By  K.  G.  MATHESON, 
President  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  relatively  little  importance,  or  emphasis  at 
least,  has  been  laid  upon  the  question  of  engineering  education  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Pan  American  countries.  I  have  heard  some  very  able 
engineering  papers  read,  and  have  enjoyed  them,  but  as  a  direct  means  of  bringing 
together  the  countries  more  closely,  I  have  not  heard  that  point  emphasized,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  my  own  southern  country,  the  '* South,"  as  it  is 
ordinarily  called,  which  is  very  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  is  somewhat  retarded 
in  development  due  to  lack  of  engineering  education.  Since  we  have  been  intro- 
ducing this  kind  of  education  in  every  State  in  the  South  it  has  given  rise  to  great 
advancement  and  development  along  all  lines  of  efficiency.  I  may  say  that  the 
Geoi^ia  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  State-supported  college.  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  desirability  of  closer  relationship  between  the  South  and  South 
American  and  Central  American  countries.  We  have  a  number  of  students  from 
Central  and  South  America,  and  from  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
graduates  who  go  out  from  our  institutions  are  in  demand  in  some  of  these  countries. 
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For  instance,  we  have  several  graduates  now  in  Argentina  and  one  or  two  in  Bnudl, 
and  one  or  two  located  in  various  other  parts  of  South  and  Central  America.  These 
young  men  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  have  been  the  means  of  communication 
between  these  countries  and  our  own.  Now,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  with 
the  vtL8t  natural  resoiut^es  of  South  and  Central  America,  if  these  are  properly  and 
efficiently  developed,  the  results  will  be  all  that  imagination  can  conceive?  We  are 
beginning  to  demonstrate  something  of  that  in  our  own  country.  Take  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  anything  like  so  rich  in  natural  resources  as  is  the  South,  and 
yet,  through  civilization  and  a  very  high  form  of  education  and  efficiency,  it  has  gone 
ahead  of  us  along  certain  lines. 

The  same  principles  in  an  engineering  education  for  South  Americans  would  of 
course  bring  wonderful  results.  In  brief,  our  plan  is  this,  that  in  centers  of  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  efficient  engineering  schools,  let  us  offer  scholarships 
to  South  American  students  to  come  and  study  engineering  in  these  institutions. 
Of  course  the  idea  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  Cecil  Khodes  scholarship  at  Oxford, 
where  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  are  brought  in  close 
contact.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  was  one  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford, 
and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  by  personal  investigation.  There  has 
been  a  wonderiul  intermingling  of  good  fellowship  as  a  result  of  this  plan.  Our  idea 
is  that  in  such  localities  as  Boston,  where  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  located,  and  in  Atlanta,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  southern  center,  that  we  should 
offer  to  the  students  of  South  America  the  opportunities  of  our  technical  schools  by 
competitive  examination  and  appointment.  Your  presidents  of  schools  could  corre- 
spond with  our  commissioner  of  education.  The  details  have  to  be  worked  out,  but 
the  idea  would  be  to  induce  your  bright  young  men  to  come  to  our  engineering 
institutions  and  learn  there  what  we  have  to  give,  and  then  go  back  to  Central  and 
South  America  and  illustrate  what  they  have  learned  as  a  means  of  developing  their 
country.  They  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  great  conunercial  development 
near  our  own  institutions,  the  great  power  laboratories,  and  other  practical  oppor- 
tunities.   Let  me  give  you  a  practical  example  of  this  fact: 

We  went  to  the  president  of  one  of  our  large  corporations  and  told  him,  as  a  business 
proposition,  that  we  wished  to  place  some  boilers  in  the  power  plant  of  our  institution. 
He  asked  us  how  many  students  we  had.  He  knew  something  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  Cooperating  with  me  personally  was  one  of  our  trustees,  who  had  gradu- 
ate<l  30  years  ago  from  the  Boston  Tech.  He  remarked  to  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion: "Thirty  years  ago  I  saw  four  of  your  boilers  installed,  and  since  that  time  as 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  South  I  have  bought 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  boilers,  and  have  only  bought  yours.''  The  president 
then  said  to  me,  "You  can  have  any  number  of  boilers  you  wish."  Can  not  you  see  the 
commercial  value  that  these  young  men  coming  from  the  South  American  countries 
will  have  in  coming  in  contact  with  these  advantages  in  the  United  States  in  the  way 
of  equipment  which  they  must  have?  The  irame<iiate  commercial  possibilities  are 
easily  foreseen. 

I  believe  some  practical  plan  relating  to  the  proposed  scholarships  can  be  gradually 
worked  out.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  definite  offers  at  present,  but  we  can 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  each  other  if  we  receive  encouragement  d 
this  i<lea.  In  closing  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  type  of  engineering  which  has 
been  wonderfully  successful  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  muidcipal  institution, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Schneider,  who  has  organize<l  and  developed  there 
what  he  calls  cooperative  engineering.  The  whole  idea  is  that  young  students, 
instead  of  going  into  tlie  school  shops  to  secure  practical  training,  secure  it  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  Two  students  form  a  uidt;  one  young  man 
works  two  weeks  in  the  college  wliile  his  partner  is  working  in  the  shops.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  that  is  reversed,  so  that  each  of  the  two  men  has  a  personal  experi- 
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eiice  in  the  diope.    The  course  of  traiuing  requires  five  years  instead  of  four  to  secure 
the  degree  of  a  bachelor.    Of  course  that  type  of  education  is  possible  only  in  large 
manufacturing  centers.    We  have  put  it  into  modified  use  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta,  and  it  promises  remarkably  well.    In  Cincinnati  before  it 
had  been  in  operation  five  years  they  had  at  least  3,000  applications  from  high-school 
graduates  to  be  allowed  the  course  with  only  a  capacity  of  500  students.    It  is  not 
the  son  of  the  poor  man  only  but  the  son  of  the  millionaire  as  well  and  the  mau  of 
means  who  applied.    You  see  the  sons  of  millionaires  working  side  by  side  with  the 
poor  boys  in  the  shop,  learning  the  business  from  the  ground  up,  getting  a  practical 
expmence  and  at  the  same  time  securing  an  academic  training.    Now  we  have  all 
of  these  things  to  offer  if  we  receive  the  proper  encouragement.    We  will  use  every 
means  possible  to  secure  these  scholarships  for  the  young  men  from  South  and  Central 
America,  perhaps  offering  them  at  least  their  fees.    We  ask  the  same  cooperation  from 
them.    Perhaps  their  traveling  expenses  might  be  paid  by  their  Governments.    I 
can  speak  for  only  one  institution,  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.    I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  what  we  can  along  these  lines.    We  must  begin  in  an  elementary 
way  as  not  very  many  can  be  accommodated  at  first,  but  the  idea  can  be  extended 
to  bring  about  this  interchange  which  will  be  valuable  to  all  concerned.    I  appre- 
ciate very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me 
to  interrupt  yoiur  program,  yet  I  felt  the  subject  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
bring  before  this  conference,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  consult  with  anyone  con- 
cerning it  by  letter. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

By  MORTON  A.  ALDRICH, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  of  Thilane  University. 

I  shall  speak  of  only  one  phase,  but  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  phase,  of  the 
growth  of  the  college  of  commerce  and  business  administration  of  Tulane  University. 

Everyone  who  has  helped  in  the  work  of  building  a  college  of  commerce  knows  the 
necessity  of  gaining  for  the  college  the  interest  and  confidence  of  business  men.  It 
is  because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  understanding  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community  that  I  am  to  talk  to  you  this  moniing  about  the  cooperation 
which  has  developed  in  New  Orleans  between  the  business  men  and  the  college  of 
commerce  and  business  administration  of  Tulane  University,  and  especially  about 
this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  business  men. 

The  business  men  of  New  Orleans  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  position  at  the 
gateway.  Quietly  and  efficiently  they  are  preparing  to  serve  the  growing  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  they  feel  is  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  adequate  training  for  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  a  business 
career. 

When  a  few  representative  New  Orleans  business  men  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  city  should  have  a  college  of  commerce,  they  found  three  groups  of  people  to 
which  they  could  turn  for  help.  First,  there  was  the  city's  organization  of  business 
men,  the  Association  of  Commerce;  secondly,  there  was  Tulane  University;  and, 
thirdly,  there  were  those  individual  business  men  who  were  especially  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  mature  business  education. 

Their  problem  was  to  mobilize  and  combine  these  forces.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  or  peculiar  to  New  Orleans,  you  see,  either  in  the  problem  or  the  situation. 
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From  the  outset  it  has  been  clemrly  underetood  that  the  college  of  commerce  and 
buBinen  adminifltration  is  one  of  the  profeadonal  achoob  of  Tulane  Univenity,  and 
that  the  university  has  complete  and  undivided  control  of  its  appointments,  of  its 
policy  and  standards,  and  of  its  educational  bill  of  fare. 

But  it  was  the  ideal  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  this  movement  that  a  truly  sub- 
stantial and  adequate  foundation  for  a  college  of  commerce  must  include  the  active 
interest  and  support,  not  only  of  the  university,  but  of  every  one  of  these  three  groupe, 
and  moreover  that  this  support  must  be  so  organized  that  in  each  case  the  interest 
would  be  permanent. 

Especially  was  it  desirable  that  the  individual  business  men  who  contributed 
money  to  the  college  should  be  organized  in  some  way  so  that  they  would  not  feel  that 
their  responsibility  ceased  with  the  signing  of  a  check.  And  let  me  make  it  very 
clear  that  when  I  speak  of  cooperation  I  do  not  mean  money  raising.  In  all  this 
cooperation  which  I  am  describing  it  is  not  merely  the  money  that  we  were  seeking, 
but  solid,  active,  day-by-day  interest,  and  helpful  suggestions  and  support. 

The  business  men  of  Germany  have  come  to  think  of  their  colleges  of  commerce  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  commercial  development.  And  in  an  American  city  a  college 
of  commerce  can  accomplish  only  a  very  little  of  what  it  might  otherwise  do  to  help, 
unless  the  business  men  come  to  think  of  it,  as  they  think  of  their  exchanges  and  their 
railroads  and  their  banks,  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  city's  business  equip- 
ment and  business  life. 

Consequently  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  our  ideal  that  the  business  men  of  New 
Orleans  should  come  to  think  of  the  college  as  theirs  and  for  them — as  their  asset  and 
their  responsibility. 

We  set  out,  therefore,  to  hook  up  with  the  college  the  interest  of  the  business  com- 
munity, first,  so  that  it  would  grow  into  a  real  and  permanent  instead  of  a  perfunctory 
or  temporary  interest,  and,  second,  so  as  to  insure  a  plan  of  action  that  would  elimi- 
nate waste  motion  and  formalism  and  make  every  stroke  tell. 

The  result  is  that  our  college  of  commerce  is  to-day  in  the  happy  situation  of  having 
three  parents  solicitous  for  its  welfare  instead  of  one.  Tulane  University  watches 
over  it  because  it  is  one  of  its  professional  schools.  The  citizens  and  business  men  who 
are  contributing  to  its  support  think  of  it  as  theirs  and  feel  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance and  growth,  and  the  Association  of  Commerce  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  its 
departments  and  considers  it  as  an  important  part  of  its  work.  And  all  this  coopen^ 
tion  has  been  worked  out  with  very  little  needless  formality  or  red  tape. 

Probably  the  clearest,  as  well  as  the  shortest,  way  for  me  to  present  some  of  the 
advantages  which  follow  this  mobilization  and  consolidation  of  effort  is  to  picture  to 
you  rather  concretely  some  of  the  results  which  we  are  obtaining  in  New  Orleans.  I 
realize  fully,  however,  that  your  interest  is  not  primarily  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  the 
advantages  which  arise  out  of  joint  action  between  the  business  men  of  a  community 
and  its  college  of  commerce,  and  I  am  using  our  local  experience  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

\\liat  you  chiefly  want  to  know,  I  take  it,  is  how  this  cooperation  between  the 
business  men  and  the  college  of  commerce  works? 

^\'hat  does  the  association  of  commerce  do?  On  the  nuiterial  side  it  provides  ample 
quarters  in  its  own  building  for  the  night  courses  which  the  college  offers  for  business 
men  and  women  (in  addition  to  its  four-year  day  course  in  the  college  buildings)  and 
for  the  public  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  college  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a 
moment.  Furthermore  it  advertises  the  college  of  commerce  much  as  it  advertises 
any  other  department  of  its  work. 

Another  valuable  result  of  the  close  connection  between  the  college  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  is  that  more  of  the  older  members  of  the  association  and  more  of  the 
members  of  its  vigorous  young  men's  department  enroll  in  the  business  men's  night 
courses  of  the  college.    There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  young  men  are  more  likely  to 
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attend  the  courses  of  a  college  of  commerce  which  1b  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
commercial  organization  of  the  older  business  men. 

And  nK>et  valuable  of  all,  this  intimate  relationship  helps  to  lend  to  the  work  of  the 
collie  a  business  atmosphere  of  the  right  sort,  which  is  highly  stimulating  to  young 
men. 

The  public  weekly  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  college  of  commerce  are 
plain  business  talks  by  business  men,  on  business  subjects.  They  are  short;  they  are 
informal;  they  are  always  followed  by  questioning  and  discussion;  and  they  are  laigely 
attended  by  businefls  men. 

One  welcome  result  of  these  informal  Friday  night  talks  is  that  they  bring  the 
college  to  the  attention  of  a  laige  number  of  business  men  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

These  talks  are  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  college  and  the  association  of 
ciMnmerce,  with  the  result  that  we  are  developing  in  New  Orleans — instead  of  occa- 
sional business  talks  at  irregular  intervals  and  at  unexpected  places — one  strong 
business  forum,  to  the  success  of  which  the  association  of  commerce  and  its  young 
men's  branch,  the  college  of  conunerce,  and  the  business  community  generally^ 
unitedly  contribute. 

So  much  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  association  of  commerce.  Before  I  turn  to 
speak  of  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business  men,  let  me  digress^ 
for  a  moment  to  say  that  for  a  good  many  years  we  have  had  in  New  Orleans  a  business* 
men's  discussion  club,  the  Tulane  Society  of  Economics.  The  monthly  meetings  of 
this  society  are  planned  to  be  attractive  to  the  type  of  business  man  who  does  not  like 
to  attend  a  lecture  and  who  declines  to  take  part  in  a  public  discussion.  They  are 
family  gatherings. 

The  result  is  a  society  less  pretentious  than  if  it  held  public  meetings  and  pub- 
lished its  proceedings,  but  in  some  ways  perhaps  more  effective,  because  a  number 
of  our  leading  business  men  attend,  and  because  the  discussions  are  candid  and  free. 

This  society  has  been  an  important  influence  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing which  has  made  joint  action  effective. 

Now  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business  men.  At  the 
outset,  one  hundred  and  four  of  them  combined  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  the 
college.  But  the  college  needed  from  these  business  men  their  personal  service  a© 
well  as  their  money,  and  the  danger  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  would  feel  that 
their  responsibility,  the  need  of  their  understanding  of  the  work,  and  their  possibili- 
ties of  helpfullness  to  the  college  all  ended  with  their  signing  of  the  guarantee. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  steps  in  the  permanent  coordination  of  all 
the  groups  interested  in  providing  training  preparing  for  a  business  career  was  the 
action  of  the  board  of  administrators  of  Tulane  University  in  requesting  the  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  to  elect  officers  and  an  executive  committee,  and  form  a 
permanent  organization,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  confer  with  them  in  regard 
to  matters  affecting  the  success  of  the  college. 

Not  only  do  the  officers  and  executive  committee  meet  monthly  to  hear  detailed 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  to  lay  plans  for  its  future  growth,  but  individually 
they  and  the  other  members  of  this  board  of  guarantors  stand  ready  to  contribute 
their  thought  and  time  unselfishly,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  in  our  effort  to  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  college. 

The  professors  of  the  college  of  commerce  are  in  close  association  with  the  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  and  turn  to  them  constantly  for  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tical exp>erience  and  for  assistance  and  advice,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher 
(and  to  his  students)  to  be  able  to  consult  freely  with  business  men  who  already  are 
interested  in  helping  the  college  and  understand  its  work. 

To  cit^  one  other  e\adence  of  their  spirit,  these  business  men  guarantors  soon  realized 
that  a  main  reason  why  more  young  men  already  in  business  were  not  attending  our 
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night  claascfl,  was  because  their  employers — in  many  cases — did  not  show  them  that 
they  recognized  the  value  of  the  work.  The  guarantors  understood  that  if  this  buMiioss 
training  is  valuable  for  the  students  whom  we  had,  it  is  equally  valuable  for  ten  timos 
as  many  more.  Consequently,  they  have  set  to  work  to  talk  with  these  employers, 
with  the  result  that  more  and  more  the  heads  of  our  business  houses  and  banks  are 
advising  their  employees  to  attend  the  night  classes,  and  frequently  are  offering  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  their  tuition  fees. 

Artemus  Ward  said  once  that  he  believed  that  he  had  the  power  of  oratory,  but  he 
didn't  have  it  ^'ith  him.  And  in  any  event,  a  plain  talk  like  this  does  n(»t  lend  itself 
to  a  peroration. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  relation  between  business  men  and  their  college  of  com- 
merce, I  have  reversed  the  method  of  the  student  who  wrote  in  his  examination  paper 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  facts,  but  thought  that  he  could  state  the  significance  oC 
them.  I  have  tried  to  state  the  focts  so  that  they  would  tell  their  own  stor>'  and, 
unless  I  have  altogether  failed,  their  ftigaificance  and  their  spirit  are  already  plain. 

The  cooperation  which  I  have  been  describing  is  not  formal  or  superficial,  but  very 
genuine  and  real.  It  provides  for  the  college  of  commerce  a  broad  and  sound  and 
substantial  foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  feeble  old  idea  that 
education  and  business  won't  mix  and  that  a  young  man  had  to  choose  between  busi- 
ness and  a  professional  education.  And  above  all,  this  cooperation  has  relied  for  its 
success  on  a  welI-foun<ied  belief  in  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  New  Orleans 
business  man. 
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By  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS, 
Univfrtity  of  dneinnatiy  Ohio. 

The  working  plan  of  the  college  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  repre- 
sents the  attempt  to  realize  two  main  objects:  first,  to  provide  facilities  for  commercial 
education  of  a  high  standard,  and  second,  to  make  the  training  fit  the  actual  needs 
of  business. 

This  fact  is  mentioned  liere,  not  because  our  college  differs  in  this  respect  from 
others  of  a  similar  character,  but  because  these  fundamental  objects  supply  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  the  various  features  of  our  organization  and  methods.  In  the 
following  description  of  the  college,  its  several  phases  are  presented  in  two  groups 
according  as  they  relate  primarily  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  aims. 

PRBUMINART   PACTS. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  college  itself,  two  preliminary 
facts  should  be  mentioned,  as  they  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
follows. 

The  university,  of  which  our  college  of  commerce  is  a  part,  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion. Though  begun  as  a  result  of  a  modest  endowment,  supplied  by  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  it  has  from  the  start  formed  a  part  of  Cincinnati's  educational  system  and  ta 
such  derives  a  portion  of  its  income — and  that  too  the  larger  portion — from  taxes. 
At  the  outset,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  institution  would  differ  materially 
from  the  traditional  university,  but  there  has  gradually  developed  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  character  and  scope  of  its  work  to  the  needs  of  the  city  and  of  its  citizens. 
It  is,  therefore,  becoming  a  true  miinicipal  university,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  one 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  one  whose  work  is  related 
directly  to  the  activities  of  the  city. 
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It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  dbllege  of  commerce  is  new.  Though  the  results 
alzeady  attained  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  working  in  the  right 
direction,  the  outcome  of  many  of  its  features  is  still  problematical.  The  college  is 
laigely  the  outgrowth  of  evening  classes  started  some  14  years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  These  evening  classes  were  organized 
into  an  incorporated  college  in  1906,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  plan  outlined  here 
dates  from  1912,  when  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  university. 

HIGH   8TAKDARD  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  first  of  the  two  leading  aims  sought  in  the  organization  of  this  college,  viz,  to 
provide  a  high  standard  of  commercial  education,  is  reflected  in  (1)  its  requirements 
for  admission,  (2)  its  requirements  for  graduation,  and  (3)  its  restrictions  upon  the 
schedules  of  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

(1)  Briefly  stated,  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the  case  of  those  contem- 
plating graduation,  consist  of,  first,  the  regular  college  entrance  requirements,  and, 
second,  a  two-y ears'  preconmiercial  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

In  view  of  the  limit  of  time  for  this  paper,  I  must  assume  that  my  hearers  are  familiar 
with  the  genera]  character  of  what  have  been  termed  the  ''regular  college  entrance  re- 
quirements.'' For  those  not  familiar  with  them,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  com- 
prised in  a  four  years'  course  in  a  high  school  or  in  a  collie  preparatory  school.  We 
have  not  undertaken  as  yet  to  adjust  this  preparatory  course  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  commerce  student.  However,  one-fourth  of  it,  or,  to  speak  technically, 
four  units,  may  consist  of  commercial  subjects — bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type- 
writing, commercial  geography,  and  commercial  law. 

The  two  years*  precommercial  course  may  consist  either  of  two  full  years  of  liberal 
arts  work  or  of  a  combination  of  liberal  arts  work  and  approved  business  experience, 
such  business  experience  being  accepted  for  one-third  of  the  precommercial  course. 

In  case  the  student  elects  to  seek  admission  by  the  second  of  these  alternatives,  he 
may  prosecute  the  two  sorts  of  work  together,  as  the  liberal  arts  college  offers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  day  work,  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  so  adjusted  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  combine  class  work  and  practical  business  training.  Most  of 
the  students  now  preparing  to  enter  the  college  are  followlDg  this  second  plan  and, 
although  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  speak  finally  on  the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  combination  of  study  and  business  is  preferable.  Students  who  come 
into  the  college  of  commerce  with  business  experience  seem  to  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  college. 

\Miichever  of  the  two  plans  the  student  elects  to  pursue,  the  subjects  studied  are 
in  the  main  prescribed.  They  include  economics,  economic  history,  commercial 
geography,  English  composition,  mathematics,  statistics,  business  psychology,  ethics, 
money  and  banking,  and  railroads.  For  certain  of  these  studies,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty,  work  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish  may  be  substituted  in  case 
the  student  is  contemplating  a  career  to  which  any  of  these  languages  is  essential. 
Other  subjects  might  with  profit  be  added,  if  time  permitted,  but  at  present  two 
years  of  precommercial  work  are  all  that  seem  advisable,  so  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
subjects  required  to  such  as  are  most  important. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  expected  that  the  precommercial  studies  will  be  completed  before 
the  student  enters  the  college  of  commerce.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  needs 
immediately  some  of  the  training  offered  by  the  college.  In  such  cases  permission 
is  given  to  pursue  precommercial  and  college  of  commerce  work  at  the  same  time. 

Though  this  is  the  standard  of  admission  established  for  those  who  contemplate 
taking  a  complete  course  in  the  college  of  commerce,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
only  those  who  have  so  prepared  themselves  are  admitted  to  its  classes.  The  college 
is  not  primarily  a  degree-giving  institution.    It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  increas 
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the  efficiency  of  tho^e  who  contemplate  engaging  in  businen  or  who  have  already 
entered  upon  such  a  career.  To  this  end,  its  facilities  are  available  to  every  one 
whose  training,  either  in  echool  or  in  actual  burinese,  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
utilize  them  with  profit.  Accordingly,  provision  is  made  for  admitting  special 
students.  They  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  must  satisfy  the  college  authori- 
ties that  they  are  able  to  carry  on  the  work  desired.  At  present,  by  far  the  lafger 
number  of  our  students  belong  to  this  class. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

(2)  Coming  now  to  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  regular  course  in  the  col- 
lege of  commerce  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
commerce.*  The  work  here  consists  of  two  parts  carried  on  simultaneously:  the  first 
composed  of  studies  in  the  college;  the  second,  of  practice  in  businen. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  prescribed;  those  of  the  second  year  are  partly  pre- 
scribed and  partly  elective;  while  those  of  the  third  year  are  wholly  elective. 

In  the  first  year's  work  is  included  a  group  of  subjects,  selected  because  of  their 
importance  in  all  fields  of  commercial  activity.  This  group  consists  of  marketing, 
the  elements  of  business  administration,  the  fundamental  principles  of  accountiBg« 
the  elements  of  finance,  and  the  legal  relation  of  buyer  and  seller. 

The  prescribed  work  of  the  second  year  consists  of  three  additional  studies  regarded 
as  fundamental  to  all  business,  viz,  the  legal  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  insurance, 
and  barometrics  of  business. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  student  selects,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  two 
other  studies.  He  begins  here,  if  he  so  desires,  to  prepare  for  the  special  field  whidi 
he  contemplates  entering. 

The  subjects  of  the  third  year,  as  stated  above,  are  wholly  elective,  so  that  intensive 
work  may  be  done  in  a  special  field,  though  in  some  instances  the  needs  of  the  student 
may  best  be  met,  even  at  this  stage,  by  a  diversity  of  subjects. 

The  class  work  mentioned  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  work  required  for  gradua- 
tion. The  other  third  consists  of  business  experience  and  the  study  of  the  businefls 
in  which  the  student  is  engaged.  Though  this  part  of  our  plan  has  not  yet  been  fully 
developed,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  When  matured,  the  study  of 
business  theory  will  be  accompanied  throughout  the  three  years  by  the  study  of 
business  practice.  It  should  be  added  that  failure  to  meet  successfully  the  practical 
demands  of  business  debars  the  student  from  continuing  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  requirements  for  graduation  include  the  preparation 
of  a  satisfactory  thesis  relating  to  the  business  in  which  the  student  has  been  engaged, 
with  special  reference  to  the  application  thereto  of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  college. 
The  paper  must  show  that  the  writer  has  the  ability  not  only  to  gather  data,  but  also 
to  correlate  and  apply  the  same  in  solving  commerical  problems. 

,  eCHEDULBS  OF  STUDENTS. 

(3)  The  third  of  the  features  mentioned  as  serving  to  promote  a  high  standard  of 
training  is  the  provision  concerning  the  student's  schedule  of  claas  work. 

As  has  been  said,  the  work  of  the  college  is  organized  with  a  view  to  combining 
theory  and  practice.  More  extended  comment  on  this  feature  will  be  made  later. 
It  is  referred  to  here,  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  serious  problem  in  connection  with  the 
quality  ol  the  work  done. 

A  full  year's  work  in  the  college  can  scarcely  consist  of  fewer  than  10  hours  of  class 
sessions  a  week,  or  five  two-hour  periods.    Less  than  this  would  involve  either  an 


1  The  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  of  commeroe  lu%-e  established  a  course  mhlch  enables  students  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  liachelor  of  science  upon  the  completion  of  four  ymn  work.  Two  of  these  jmn  are  spent  In 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  two  in  the  college  of  commerce.  Similar  arrangements  haw  been  made  in 
of  the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
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undue  abridgemeDt  of  the  cumculum  cm*  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  course.     If  these  sessions  are  so  arranged  as  to  require  attendance 
upon  classes  five  evenings  in  the  week,  the  student,  whose  days  are  filled  with  the 
duties  incident  to  businese  activities,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  standard  which  iff 
expected  of  him.    Adequate  preparaticm  for  classes  is  indispensable,  if  a  high  grade 
of  work  is  to  be  attained.     Nor  will  it  suffice  to  have  this  preparation  made  during  the 
journeying  of  the  student  to  and  from  business  and  classes  or  during  the  odd  moments 
that  can  be  snatched  from  the  lunch  hour.    His  program  must  include  definite  periods 
when  he  can  give  concentrated  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  study.    Otherwise 
his  attainments  will  be  fragmentary  and  superficial  or  he  will  be  limited  largely  in 
his  college  work  to  such  benefits  as  may  be  derived  from  the  class  sessions  themselves. 
To  meet  this  situation,  our  college  provides  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  as  well  as 
in  the  evening,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  include  in  his  schedule  more  than  three 
evening  sessions,  each  of  two  hours'  duration.    The  remainder  of  his  work  must  con- 
list  of  classes  which  are  held  in  the  late  afternoon.    To  strengthen  still  further  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work,  we  hope  ultimately  to  be  able  to  require  stated  periods 
for  supervised  study. 

ADAPTATION  OF  TRAINING  TO  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  second  of  the  fundamental  objects  sought  in  the  organization  of  our  college  of 
commence  is  to  make  the  training  offered  fit  the  actual  needs  of  business.  This  has 
determined  (1 )  the  organization  of  the  work  into  a  distinct  college,  (2)  the  composition 
of  the  hunilty,  (3)  the  time  of  holding  class  sessions,  and  (4)  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter  taught. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  SEPARATE  COLLEGE. 

(1)  When  the  University  of  Cincinnati  decided  to  add  facilities  for  higher  commer- 
cial education,  the  first  point  raised  was  whether  this  work  should  be  included  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  or  should  be  organized  as  a  distinct  college.  The  second  of  these 
alternatives  was  chosen. 

The  main  reason  for  this  decision  was  the  conviction  that  this  policy  will  better 
enable  the  university  to  adapt  the  work  to  meet  the  practical  demands  upon  it.  It 
is  believed  that  the  basic  ideas  of  professional  colleges  and  of  colleges  of  arts  and  science 
are  different.  The  former  seek  to  provide  for  specific  fields  of  action,  while  the  latter 
are  more  concerned  with  general  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  success 
of  each  is  apt  to  be  imperiled  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

This  conclusion  is  largely  the  result  of  long  experience  with  liberal  arts  students 
who  have  been  allowed  to  include  some  professional  work  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The  outcome  of  this  is  often  such  a  division  of 
interest  as  to  make  the  results  in  both  fields  imsatisfactory,  or  the  student's  interest 
in  one  of  the  fields  so  far  overshadows  the  other  as  to  make  the  results  obtained  in  the 
second  of  but  nominal  value. 

A  further  consideration  which  gives  special  importance  to  the  separation  of  arts 
and  professional  studies  in  the  case  of  commercial  education  is  the  need  in  the  latter 
of  large  freedom  for  experimentation.  To  those  familiar  with  the  status  of  higher 
commercial  education  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter 
which  must  constitute  the  content  of  that  training  is  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Not  that  it  ever  will  reach  a  condition  of  finality,  but.  as  yet,  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  collecting  the  data  required  for  university  instruction  in  commerce 
and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  seeking  to  prepare  for  a  business 
career.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confront  the  organizer  of  a 
college  of  commerce. 

In  this  stage  of  our  work  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  we  believe,  only  when 
the  commercial  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  body  of  teachers  with  freedom  to 
mold  it  as  enlarging  experience  may  suggest.    And  such  freedom  is  difficult  of  attair 
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meDt  when  thoee  in  charge  are  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  a  long-establiahed  and 
quite  different  field  of  education  and  often  too  by  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  thi*  new  claimant 
for  recognition  in  the  domain  of  higher  education. 

Still  another  reason  for  establishing  a  distinct  college  is  the  greater  ease  with  which, 
under  such  a  plan,  a  professional  spirit  can  be  developed  among  the  students  them- 
selves. The  value  of  such  a  spirit  is  self-evident.  Its  attainment  can  be  more  readily 
secured  when  the  work  is  so  organized  as  to  give  the  student  body  community  of 
interests  and  aims. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  in  this  connection  that  not  only  has  the  work  in 
commerce  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  been  or^nized  into  a  distinct  college, 
but  this  college  has  been  limited  in  its  scope  strictly  to  commercial  subjects  and  to 
those,  such  as  finance  and  commercial  law,  which  are  immediately  related  to  com- 
merce. Pressure  is  sometimes  brought  to  include  here  training  for  other  fields — for 
journalism,  for  social  service,  and  for  public  service.  Believing,  however,  that  the 
most  efficient  development  of  higher  commercial  education  requires  oneness  of  aim 
and  the  concentration  of  resources,  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  in  fact  thai  which 
is  suggested  by  our  title,  a  college  of  commerce. 

COMPOSITION   OK  THE    FACULTY. 

(2)  A  second  feature  of  the  college  that  results  from  the  desire  tn  bring  it  into  close 
touch  with  business  is  the  composition  of  the  faculty.  The  teaching  force  consists 
of  three  groups:  (1)  The  faculty  staff,  (2)  staff  lecturers,  and  (3)  special  lecturers. 
Most  of  those  constituting  the  second  and  third  of  these  groups  are  business  men. 

Of  the  first  class  there  is  one  for  each  of  the  four  departments — administration  and 
accountancy,  marketing,  finance,  and  commercial  law.  These  with  the  president 
and  dean  constitute  the  voting  faculty,  which  determines  the  policy  of  the  college. 
They  combine  in  their  activities  the  immediate  charge  of  the  fundamental  courses 
in  their  respective  departments  and  general  8up>ervi9ion  of  the  work  given  by  staff 
lecturers  and  special  lecturers. 

The  second  group  of  teachers  mentioned,  staff  lecturers,  consists  of  men  who  have 
charge  of  special  classes,  or  are  regularly  engaged  for  part  of  the  work  of  classes. 
Most  of  them,  as  was  stated  above,  are  men  engaged  in  business.  Among  those  now 
employed  as  staff  lecturers  are  the  vice  president  of  one  of  our  national  banks,  who 
gives  a  course  in  banking;  the  assistant  secretary  of  one  of  our  trust  companies,  who 
conducts  a  class  in  investments;  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of 
a  leading  advertising  company,  who  gives  an  advanced  course  in  advertising;  two 
practicing  accountants,  who  assist  in  the  classes  in  advanced  accounting  and  auditing; 
the  traffic  manager  of  one  of  our  loading  paper  companies  and  the  manager  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  conduct  classes  in 
traffic  management. 

The  third  group,  s])ecial  lecturers,  consists  of  men  of  affairs  engaged  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  special  phases  of  their  business.  For  example,  when,  in  the  course 
in  credits,  mercantile  agencies  are  under  consideration,  the  subject  is  presented  by 
a  representative  of  Bradstreet  or  of  Dun.  Other  special  lecturers  discuss  such  topics 
as  "credit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retail  credit  man.*'  "handling  an  insolvent 
estate,**  "the  work  of  the  actuar>',**  and  "the  purchasing  methods  of  a  grocery  and 
baking  company.** 

To  utilize  effectively  the  services  of  men  of  affairs  as  special  lecturers  in  class 
work  requires  both  care  in  the  selection  of  men  and  supervision  of  the  subject  matter 
to  bo  presented  by  them,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  given  in  the  proper  form  and  fit 
the  course  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  also  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  accept  the  services  of  any  one  in  connection  with  regular  instruction 
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without  paying  for  it.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the  special  lecturers.  Though 
the  compensation  is  relatively  small,  our  experience  has  been  that  it  serves  to  give 
a  hu^ainess  tone  Uy  the  arrangement  which  greatly  increases  its  usefulness. 

TIME   OF  HOLDING  CLASS   SESSIONS. 

f  3)  The  effort  to  adapt  the  facilities  offered  to  the  needs  of  business  is  reflected  also 
in  the  arrangements  made  for  holding  classes.  This  is  part  of  the  plan  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  close  relation  between  the  college  and  the  business  com- 
munity. Such  a  relation  is.  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  fimctions 
of  any  college  of  commerce,  but  special  conditions  render  it  of  exceptional  importance 
here,  for.  as  has  been  said,  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  plan  that  the  students  of 
thf*  college  shall  be  actively  engaged  in  business  while  pursuing  their  studies. 

To  comprehend  the  principles  underlying  any  vocation,  one  needs  to  be  in  actual 
contact  with  those  who  are  daily  trying  them  out.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  grasp 
their  significance  and  appreciate  their  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Moreover,  under  the  long-established  policy  of  preparing  for  professional  life  by 
first  acqtiiring  the  theory  and  after  that  the  experience,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  one  who  proves  to  be  highly  qualified  to  master  the  theory  finds  himself  poorly 
adapted  to  its  application.  Had  he  found  this  out  earlier,  he  could  perhaps  have 
changed  to  some  field  better  suited  to  his  qualifications.  But  as  it  is,  he  learns  of 
his  limitations  too  late  and  is  forced  to  limp  through  life  a  misfit.  The  plan  here 
followed  should  materially  lessen  such  failures. 

The  method  we  are  now  employing  to  secure  this  combination  of  theory  and 
prai-tice  is  to  place  the  class  work  of  the  college  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
from  5  to  7  and  7.30  to  9.30,  so  that  students  may  spend  the  major  part  of  each  day 
in  their  several  business  positions.  But  if  students  who  are  in  business  are  to  attend 
clasHes  at  the  hours  mentioned,  employers  must  l^e  willing  to  allow  them  to  leave 
work  not  later  than  4.30  p.  m.  on  the  days  when  late  afternoon  class  attendance  is 
necessary. 

A  systematic  attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of  employers  in  this  part  of  our  work  was 
l«t»gun  about  a  year  ago.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  most  encouraging.  While 
the  number  at  present  actively  cooperating  is  not  large  compared  with  what  may  be 
exp4»cted  as  the  college  grows  in  the  confidence  of  the  business  men,  sufficient  has  been 
acf'omplwhed  to  insure  the  succe.s8  of  the  plan  and  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  the 
near  future  our  college  will  be  looked  upon  a*'  an  essential  feature  of  the  l)U8iness  life 
of  the  community. 

SUBJECT   MATTER  TAUGHT. 

(4)  The  fourth  feature  of  our  policy  through  which  we  are  undertaking  to  adapt 
the  training  offered  to  the  needs  of  business  has  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  taught. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  here  presented  and 
to  the  undeveloped  status  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  curriculum  of  a  college  of  commerce  should  include 
studios  treating  of  all  the  important  phases  of  business.  Such  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  However  vital  an  activity  may  be  to  business  success,  it  can  not  be  taught 
until  there  is  something  to  teach,  that  is,  until  the  experience  in  that  field  has  become 
sufficiently  standardized  and  formulated  to  supply  the  requisite  subject  matter. 
Take  salesmanship,  for  example.  A  satisfactor>'  answer  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
question  to  what  extent  successful  salesmanship  is  an  individual  matter  and  to  what 
extent  it  possesses  features  common  to  all  or  to  most  efficient  salesmen.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  present  this  subject  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions, it  is  not  too  much  t*)  say  that,  as  yet,  the  results  are  decidedly  elementary-.  They 
have  not  reaehed  the  development  which  they  must  attain  if  salesmanship  is  to  have 
a  permanent  place  in  an  institution  of  university  rank  which  professes  to  fit  men 
for  business. 
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Nor  will  it  suffice  to  transfer  to  the  college  of  commerce  thoee  studies  dealing  with 
commercial  subjects  which  have  long  been  established  features  of  the  work  in  the 
department  of  economics,  such  as  money  and  banking,  the  tariff,  and  transportation. 
As  presented  in  a  liberal  arts  course,  these  subjects  are  treated  primarily  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  The  end  sought  is  to  ascertain  the  public  policy  which  shouki 
be  adopted  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Important  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  aims  to  train  for  the  actmJ  con- 
duct of  business.  They  provide  rather  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  more 
technical  training.  The  social  point  of  view  and  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
though  they  have  something  in  common,  differ  fundamentally. 

In  the  development  of  our  class  work  the  starting  point  is  business  itself.  The  studies 
are  planned  with  definite  reference  to  specific  vocations,  such  as  the  work  of  the  busi- 
ness manager,  the  salesman,  the  advertising  manager,  the  credit  man,  the  trafi&c 
manager,  the  general  banker,  the  investment  banker,  the  accountant,  etc. 

This  phase  of  the  work  will  be  better  understood  by  considering  a  few  specific  illus- 
trations. Take,  for  example,  the  field  of  finance.  In  preparation  for  this  the  student 
should  study  economics  and  the  general  subject  of  money  and  banking  in  the  liberal 
arts  college,  where  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the 
history  and  present  status  of  monetary  systems,  and  the  general  character  and  history 
of  banking  systems. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  college  of  commerce,  he  first  analyzes  a  business  imit  to  dis- 
cover which  of  its  activities  belong  to  the  department  of  finance.  He  will  find  that 
among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  securing  of  the  requisite  capital  for  starting 
and  maintaining  the  business,  its  banking  relations,  its  credit  relations  with  those  from 
whom  it  purchases  and  to  whom  it  sells,  and  its  methods  of  temporarily  investing 
fimds.  Studying  here  what  we  have  called  *'the  elements  of  finance,'*  he  learns  the 
principles  and  general  practices  which  apply  to  all  of  these  activities,  after  which,  if 
he  so  desires,  he  takes  up  one  or  another  of  them  for  intensive  study. 

If  his  choice  centers  upon  banking,  he  begins  with  an  analysis  of  a  balance  sheet  of  a 
given  bank,  as  prepared  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  becoming  familiar  at  the 
outset  with  the  technical  terms  employed  and  with  the  various  activities  of  the  bank. 
Following  this,  he  takes  up  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  bank's 
affairs,  problems  of  investments,  of  loans,  of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  of  the 
relation  of  the  bank  to  the  Federal  reserve  system,  and  others.  For  example,  in 
studying  the  subject  of  loans,  actual  cases  are  considered  with  only  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  to  avoid  revealing  the  identit}*^  of  the  parties.  The  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant is  examined,  also  his  status  as  a  depositor,  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
business,  and  such  other  data  as  bear  upon  the  question.  The  students  are  then  called 
upon  to  judge  as  to  whether  a  loan  should  be  made  and  if  so  under  what  conditions. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  investments,  a  study  ia  made  of  their  nature  in  a  given  bank  in  its 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in  the  same  bank;  the  extent  to  which  national 
banks  may  properly  invest  in  bonds;  the  kinds  of  bonds  suitable  for  a  secondary 
reserve  in  a  commercial  bank;  bond  departments  in  their  relation  to  their  respective 
banks;  and  similar  subjects.  Under  foreign  exchange,  consideration  is  given  to  such 
questions  as  how  the  various  kinds  of  paper  originate;  how  they  are  bought,  handled, 
and  resold ;  and  how  the  foreign  exchange  rates  affect  the  price  of  foreign  bonds.  In 
connection  with  the  Federal  reserve  act,  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  Federal  reserve  banks  and  member  banks,  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  and  the  use  and  development  of  trade  and  bank  acceptances. 

The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  all  the  subjects  taught.  The  path  leads  from 
business  to  the  class  room.  That  theory  should  be  sound  but  unworkable  is  regarded 
as  impossible.    For  sound  theory  is  only  the  correct  interpretation  of  wise  practice. 

An  essential  part  of  this  phase  of  our  plan  is  the  study  of  the  business  in  which  the 
student  is  engaged,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  connection.    It  is  to  be 
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earned  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  will  involve  regular 
weekly  repots  and  conferences.  Specially  prepared  schedules  will  guide  the  student 
in  his  investigations.  During  the  first  year,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  character 
and  oiganization  of  the  business  unit  in  which  the  student  is  employed,  and  to  his 
relations  with  it,  contractual  and  other.  During  the  second  year  the  study  will  cover 
the  character  of  the  industry  to  which  the  given  business  unit  belongs,  its  history,  and 
its  place  in  the  general  field  of  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  third  year 
will  be  devoted  to  special  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  business. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  such  work,  systematically  pursued,  not  only  will  give 
to  the  student  a  larger  and  more  thorough  appreciation  of  business  activities,  but  will 
also  develop  in  him  habits  of  study  and  investigation  which  will  prove  of  value  through- 
out his  business  career. 


THE  SCHOCH.  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON. 

By  HARRY  B.  MILLER, 
Director  School  of  Commerce^  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September,  1914,  with  H.  B.  Miller  as  director,  Mr. 
Miller  being  especially  fitted  to  head  such  a  school  and  organization  due  to  his  long  and 
varied  biisiness  experience  and  to  his  work  in  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States. 
For  five  years  Mr.  Miller  was  consul  general  in  China  at  Newschwong,  Manchuria; 
and  held  the  same  position  for  a  similar  period  at  Yokohoma,  Japan,  followed  by  one 
year  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

In  initiating  the  work  of  the  school  there  were  appointed  seven  leading  business 
men  of  the  State  to  act  as  a  board  of  advisors,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Portland,  the  master  of  the  State  Grange,  the  editor  of  the  Labor  Press,  a 
leading  farmer,  a  prominent  banker,  one  of  the  high  officials  of  a  railroad,  and  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer.  This  board  established  as  the  first  principle  of  the  organization 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  that  it  should  be  formed  and  fitted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  and  interest  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  productions  and  prosperity  of  the  State, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  larger  percentage  of  the  products  of  the  State  necessarily  must 
find  a  market  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  determined  that  the  scope  of  the  school 
should  include  an  extremely  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  world-wide  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  numerous  seaports  where  vessels  can  load  the  produce  of 
the  tributary  country  for  shipment  directly  to  all  ports  and  parts  of  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  school's  work,  therefore,  must  embrace  the  study  of  the  world's  markets 
and  the  world's  methods  of  distribution,  and  their  utilization  by  the  adaption  to  the 
resources  and  demands  of  the  State. 

Or^on  has  perhaps  the  largest  unused  potential  water  power  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  It  contains  one-fifth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  It  already 
has  achieved  a  standing  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  dairy  industry.  Its 
production  of  live  stock  has  already  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  prominent 
in  that  field.  Its  output  of  wool  and  mohair  is  extremely  large.  The  development 
of  woolen  manufactures  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shows  for  the  State  a 
great  future  in  that  direction.  The  production  of  apples,  prunes,  pears,  cherries, 
berries,  and  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  so  well  established  that 
Oregon  is  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  fruit-growing  section.  Oregon  preserving,  canning, 
and  fruit-juice  factories  are  finding  markets  for  their  products  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  State  is  one  of  the  leading  paper  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
United  States.     Its  vast  water  power,  great  diversity  and  extent  of  natural  products, 
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it8  location  practically  as  well  as  actually  on  the  sea,  gives  the  State  the  assurance 
of  becoming  one  of  the  leading  sources  for  manufacturing  as  well  as  food  supplies 
of  the  Union. 

This  commercial  and  trade  development,  however,  demands  and  necessitates  a 
world  market.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  creating  a  school  of  commerce,  that  shall 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  greatly  diversified  industrial  life,  is  one  of  vast  mag- 
nitude, requiring  a  broadly  constructive  conception  of  its  duties  and  possible  services 
and  a  substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  build  and  rest.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  director  and  the  board  of  advisors,  therefore,  that  this  vast  work  neither  should 
nor  could  stand  alone  and  be  successful,  that  it  should  not  be  conceived  or  considered 
as  a  purely  State  organization,  independent  of  outside  connections,  but  that  it  should 
have  intimate  relation  with  and  the  aid,  assistance,  encouragement  and  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  bring  about  the  best  results,  it  was  decided  that  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
its  activities  should  be  actively  associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
city  of  Portland,  the  latter  representing  the  concentrated  commercial  effort  of  the 
whole  State  and  having  a  membership  of  about  4,500  persons.  The  director  of  the 
school  of  commerce,  therefore,  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  bureau 
of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  conneotioD 
places  the  school  of  commerce  in  close  contact  and  harmony  with  the  practical  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  entire  State,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  gives  the  director  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  trade  of  the  entire  Northwest,  more  especially  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  It  also  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  work  and  aims  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Washington. 

By  conferences  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  been  accorded  a  recognition  that  gives  it  important  benefits  derived  from  the 
machinery  of  these  two  great  departments  of  the  Government.  There  has  been 
established,  therefore,  as  part  of  the  school  of  commerce,  the  department  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  service.  This  department  is  intended  to  be  and  do  just  what 
its  name  implies.  Its  primary  function  is  to  be  of  direct  and  practical  ser\'ice  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State  and  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
It  is  intended  that  this  department  shall  be  the  central  collecting  point  and  source 
of  distribution  of  information  regarding  all  of  the  vast  and  diversified  resources  of 
the  State,  and  upon  it  is  devolved  the  duty  of  devising  and  adopting  such  methods 
of  investigation  and  instruction  as  will  aid  to  the  largest  degree  in  the  development 
of  these  resources. 

The  plan  of  procedure  to  date  has  been  for  the  director  to  select  some  ono  or  more 
of  the  leading  industries  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  those  directly  concerned  in 
each  industry,  to  formulate  a  complete  list  of  questions  covering  the  essential  features 
of  the  trade,  and  of  a  character  that,  by  the  ans^-ers  elicited,  v  ill  aid  these  indu.^tries 
in  creating  and  enlarging  their  market.  As  an  example,  the  director,  with  the  untUMt- 
ance  of  the  Association  of  Northwest  Box  Manufacturers,  prepared  a  series  of  q\ie9- 
tions  covering  the  market  demands  and  possibilities  of  box  shooks  throughout  the 
world.  The  main  points  covered  by  these  questions  were:  Quantity  of  box  sh«>oks 
imported  into  each  consular  district;  character,  dimensions,  and  details  of  tho  con- 
struction of  the  boxes;  variety  of  wood  or  material  used;  the  section  o*  district  from 
which  these  boxes  were  imported  into  the  consular  district;  the  price  per  fool  ixmrd 
measure  paid  for  each  variety;  the  special  fitness  of  the  material  for  the  uses  to  v  hi<*h 
the  boxes  were  applied;  names  of  the  leading  dealers  who  purchased  the  boxe:<:  rates 
of  duties  and  port  charges;  and  such  other  information  as  would  give  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Oregon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  existent  in  each  i^^>nMular 
district  of  the  world.  These  questions  were  compiled  in  their  logical  order  and 
handed  over  to  the  Department  of  C'ommerce  and  the  Department  of  State.    By  these 
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departments  they  were  forwarded  to  the  consular  and  commercial  representatives  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  where  there  was  any  trade  or  possibility  of  trade  in  box 
diooks.  Replies  came  through  the  above  departments  and  copies  of  them  were  for- 
warded to  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Or^;on.  From  these  replies 
data  were  compiled  and  given  out  by  the  university  to  the  box  manufacturers  and 
public  of  the  State.  Thus  the  manufacturers  were  brought  into  direct  commimica- 
tion  with  the  foreign  dealers  and  users  of  boxes,  vith  an  understanding  of  the  trade 
conditions  to  be  met  and  the  specifications  required.  As  a  result,  considerable  trade 
in  this  industry  already  has  developed.  This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
spruce  lumber  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
boxes,  and  that  for  a  great  many  box  purposes,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  lumber  of 
Norway  and  other  European  countries.  There  is  absolute  assurance  of  a  splendid 
development  of  trade  as  a  result  of  this  survey  made  by  the  University  of  Oregon. 

O^er  lines  of  investigation  of  the  same  nature  have  been  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way.  A  complete  study  is  being  made  of  the  economic  features  of  dair>'ing  and 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  all  their  various  forms,  the  trade 
and  its  development  in  not  only  all  of  the  milk-producing  countries  of  the  world,  but 
jUso  in  the  various  milk-producing  States  of  the  United  States.  This  information  viil 
be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  comparisons  of  conditions  and  possibilities  in  any 
one  section  with  those  of  any  other  section  in  the  world  may  be  made  easily  and 
quickly.  The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  State  food  and  dairy  commis- 
sioner have  been  called  on  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of  milk  production 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  State.  From  all  of  this  material,  combined  with  similar 
information  from  other  States  and  sources,  there  is  being  prepared  a  bulletin  which 
^l  give  to  the  Oregon  producers  and  dealers  in  milk,  a  complete  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  world's  production  and  consimiption  of  milk,  and  the- 
various  costs  entering  therin.  There  v  ill  be  sho.s  n  the  possibilities  of  the  State,  in 
its  various  sections,  in  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  for  the  world's  market 
in  competition  vith  the  rest  ot  the  v.orld,  whether  Oregon  is  in  the  economic  range 
of  the  possibilities  of  world  competition,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  industry.  Dairymen,  from  this  bulletin,  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
based  upon  exact  kno 'ledge  as  to  whether  or  no  they  are  in  a  position  to  enlarge 
their  dairy  business  Y.ith  a  favorable  opportunity  for  success. 

The  department  of  commerrial  and  industrial  service  also  made  a  world  investi- 
gation of  the  markets  and  possible  markets  for  potatoes;  showing  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied ,^ 
and  the  values  in  each  of  these;  the  prices  that  the  growers  secured  in  various  sections 
and  for  varioiis  periods;  the  comparative  values  when  used  for  human  food,  stock 
food,  starch,  alcohol,  etc.;  the  status  of  the  competition  of  potato  starch  with  corn- 
starch; and,  in  a  word,  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  the  production 
and  utilization  of  potatoes  as  could  l>e  seciu-ed.  This  was  published  in  bulletin  form^ 
and  by  its  distribution  proved  to  be  immensely  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  potato  industry. 

A  special  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  the  produc^tion  of  flax  fiber  and  a  showing 
of  the  production  and  trade  in  flaxseed  also  is  nearly  completed.  The  State  of  Oregon 
recently  appropriated  considerable  money  for  experimentation  with  flax  culture  and, 
from  present  appearances,  there  is  found  great  encoiu*agement  for  the  possible  produc- 
tion of  a  very  high  grade  of  fiber  flax  in  Oregon. 

The  director  of  the  school  of  commerce  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  hydro- 
electric commission  of  the  State  to  prepare  a  world's  investigation  of  the  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  powers  in  relation  to  the  States  and  governments,  the  condition 
of  their  development,  the  c<>8t  per  horsepower  of  hydroelectric  energ>%  the  uses  to 
which  the  power  is  applied,  prices  charged  the  consiuner  for  its  use  for  different 
purposes,  and  the  many  and  various  other  phases  of   the  question.    Through  the 
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Department  of  State,  thia  work  of  the  hydroelectric  commiflBioii  was  combined  with 
the  investigation  suggested  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  now  are  complete,  and  from  the  results  of  this  investigation 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  prepared  charts  and  data  regarding  this  develop- 
ment, the  information  being  sent  to  various  commercial  organizations  in  those  sections 
of  the  United  States  that  are  interested  in  the  development  and  utilisation  of  hydro- 
electric power.  This  information  also  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
for  tise  in  instruction  in  the  school  of  commerce.  A  complete  bulletin  based  on  this 
data  is  to  be  distributed  freely  to  the  people  of  Oregon. 

One  of  the  cities  in  Oregon  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  health  resort  formu- 
lated upon  a  well-developed  system  of  mineral  springs.  This  community  formed  a 
district  and  voted  bondfl  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  interested  citizens  were  not  familiar  with  the  various  forms  and  oiganizations  for 
•uch  developments,  and  were  lacking  especially  in  the  necessary  knowledge  of  how  to 
create  enterprises  of  this  nature  by  districts  or  communities.  They  appealed  to  the 
university,  and  a  world-wide  study  was  made  whereby  they  were  furnished  with  all  of 
the  data  concerning  the  various  health  resort  organizations.  The  only  models  to  be 
lound  of  the  exact  nature  desired,  where  districts  were  created  for  such  purposes,  were 
in  Europe.  By  providing  the  Oregon  community  with  all  of  the  details  secured  from 
many  sources,  their  work  in  the  creation  and  establishment  of  their  enterprise  was 
made  far  more  economical  and  substantial  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Other  industries  which  have  received  the  attention  of  this  service  department  are: 
The  supply  and  utilization  of  potash  for  fertilizing,  with  special  reference  to  the  kelp 
beds  of  the  Pacific  coast;  the  competition  created  by  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  cheap  Chinese  eggs;  the  merits  and  economic  status  of  wood  blocks  as  paving 
material,  and  various  minor  investigations. 

One  of  the  eurprLdng  features  of  the  experience  in  thL*  line  of  work  hai*  been  the 
finding  of  Buch  \'aHt  amounlA  of  substantial  and  reliable  information  waiting  only  to 
be  gathered,  ordered,  published,  and  fo  made  available.  When  proper  and  definite 
methods  of  investigation  and  collection  are  carried  out  in  the  manner  herein  suggested, 
there  ran  be  secured  practically  all  of  the  information  that  \»  required  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  enlightenofl  view  of  almost  any  indu»>tr>'.  The  work  men;ly,  or  mainly,  ia 
the  >^(ience  of  gatherinj?  information  already  prepared,  from  all  of  the  various  fource* 
of  Government,  State,  and  private  organizations  and  individnalp,  comparing,  chock* 
ing,  condeutiing,  compiling,  and  publii^hing.  In^^far  as  conditions  in  Oregon  are 
concerned,  thet^e  and  the  other  available  iiourcef)  of  information  supply  nearly  all  of 
the  reqiiirement**. 

The  examples  citerl  merely  point  to  pome  of  the  activities  of  the  department  of 
commercial  and  industrial  Kcr^-ice.  Thin  form  of  actixity  has  proven  t<o  particularly 
helpful  that  it  ha*«  developed  into  a  well-defined  and  permanent  policy  of  the  «chool 
of  commerce  to  extend  the  work  until  it  has  covered  every  important  in<luMtr>'  of 
the  State. 

In  thin  line  of  work  there  haa  been  demonstrated  the  al^tolute  importance  and  necet<* 
sity  of  intimate  and  nuhettantial  connection  between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  Stat4*s  and  the  varioiw  nchools  of  commerce  throughout  the  count r>-. 
In  the  investigation  carrie<l  on  by  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  university  the  aid 
and  a^sii'tancc  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State  and  (  ommerce  have  pro  veil 
to  be  al>solutely  (n<sential,  as  has  also  the  assistance  of  the  various  State  organization w 
in  the  line  of  industry  under  investigation. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  work  being  done  and  planned  by  the  school  of 
commerce  is  the  securing  of  the  servic*es  of  the  individual  representatives  of  the  national 
departments  who  have  made  detaile<I  investigation  of  commercial  conditions  abroad. 
The^e  men,  on  their  n*tum  to  the  United  States,  are  ideal  lecturers  before  any  school 
of  commerce.    They  can  and  do  give  dinvtly  and  in  person  condensed  and  authentic 
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iafonnatiaii  that  is  of  immenBe  help  to  the  Btudents,  and  through  them  to  the  State 
and  country.  Such  intimate  connection  and  touch  with  the  business  of  the  world 
can  fiot  help  but  be  a  source  of  substantial  inf(»rmation  and  inspiration  that  will  aid 
very  materially  in  the  individual  and  c<mective  advancement  of  the  student  and  of 
the  industrial  life  of  the  commimity.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  result**  of  these  investicpations  in  foreign  lands  should  be  given  directly  to  the 
coomiimities  specifically  interested.  The  agents  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  can  be  sent  only  to  such  districts  as  desire  and  need  the  information  to 
be  given.  This  information,  these  lectures  and  talks,  centered  in  and  at  the  schools 
of  commerce  of  the  coimtry  will  become  permanent  sources  of  instruction  for  the  entire 
people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  various  commercial  organizations  and  individuals 
directly  interested.  Thus  the  State  University,  through  its  pchool  of  commerce,  will 
became  the  center  of  world  information  and  knowledge  in  the  subjects  and  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in  which  the  States  is  engaged,  or  in 
which  the  r«K)urces  of  the  State  are  potentially  concerned.  The  school  will  be  a 
eource  of  knowledge  and  information  of  tremendous  value.  The  director  and  his 
a««istants  will  become  the  agents  of  the  State  in  making  more  effective  and  useful 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  Federal  departments.  They  will  become  State 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  that  are  imperative,  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  State's  resources.  By  this  system  schools  of  commerce  will 
become  the  mo.^t  valuable  a^^fistants  to  the  central  Government,  in  gathering  as  well 
as  in  disseminating  such  information  as  the  citizens  of  the  States  need. 

One  of  the  weakest  phases  of  the  present  work  of  some  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  the  investigations  and  the  distribution  of  information  under 
their  direction  is  not  suflSciently  definite  with  reference  to  locality,  or  it  is  not  con- 
centrated in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  most  eflScient  and  useful  results  to  the  States  and 
localities  most  vitally  concerned .  It  is,  therefore,  a  right  and  proper  State  function  to 
create  an  organization  of  its  own  within  its  borders  that  shall  become  the  means  of 
bringing  about  this  to-be  desired  result.  The  State  should  provide  the  means  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  information  and  so  make  the  work  of  the  Government 
departments  in  this  direction  more  specific  and  definite  and  more  directly  useful  to 
the  States  themselves.  Specifically,  the  States  should  provide  as  complete  a  machine 
to  assist  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  in  securing  and  giving  out  information 
as  is  provided  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  various  State  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  States  should  have  this  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  General  Government  is  becoming  and  is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  an  important  factor  in  all  lines  and  phases  of  commercial  development, 
education,  and  instruction  from  this  time  on.  The  completion  of  a  system  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  its  activities  can  be  carried  out  in  no  better  way  than  for  the  State  to 
create  schools  of  commerce  that  shall  be  practically  if  not  actually  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  connection  of  this  character 
should  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  and  duties  of  this  conference  on  com- 
mercial education. 

In  the  instruction  work  in  the  school  of  commerce  at  the  University  of  Oregon  there 
is  a  course  of  practical  lectures  by  the  leading  business  men  and  manufacturers  and 
those  associated  with  large  industrial  activities.  This  course  of  lectures  is  given  freely 
and  with  great  pleasure  by  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State  to  the  students,  who 
have  found  the  talks  most  inspiring  and  helpful.  The  University  also  has  provided  a 
series  of  lectures  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  boards  and  commissions  of  the 
State  government.  Students  of  the  school  of  commerce  in  their  junior  year  secure  the 
benefit  of  this  work. 
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The  directcMr  and  his  aaBodatee  are  endeavaring  to  inaugurate  a  syitem  for  the  ex- 
change of  profeBBoiB  between  thia  institution  and  some  of  the  South  American  uni- 
versities. The  main  purpose  in  this  is  to  secure  from  the  South  American  countries 
men  who  are,  primarily,  conversant  with  the  commercial  methods,  usages,  and 
characteristics  of  the  State  from  which  they  come.  Incidentally,  they  will  be 
expected  to  teach  commercial  Spanish,  but  this  will  be  subcmiinate  to  the  instruction 
they  will  give  in  commercial  relationships.  In  return  it  is  planned  to  send  to  these 
universities  some  men  who  are  qualified  to  teach  the  Englidi  language,  particulariy 
commercial  English,  and  who  also  are  qualified  to  carry  into  those  countries  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Oregon  trade  and  commerce  possibilities,  giving  the 
students  there  and  their  men  in  commerce  an  understanding  of  those  products  of  thia 
State  that  may  be  exported  to  that  particular  country;  and,  in  addition  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  matter  of  exports  from  this  State,  also  to  make  a  study  of  the  con- 
sumption here  of  products  which  are  produced  in  the  States  to  whidi  they  are 
accredited.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  commercial  instnictofs,  who  also 
shall  teach  language. 

Another  plan  which  is  being  worked  out  is  the  establishment  by  the  univenity,  in 
connection  with  the  school  of  commerce,  of  a  complete  conunercial  museum  at  the 
State's  resources  and  products,  in  connection  with  each  item  of  which  there  will  be 
given  a  short  history  of  its  development,  the  extent  of  the  markets  for  it,  and  such 
other  pertinent  facts  as  will  be  of  value. 

At  ^e  present  time  the  courses  of  instruction  presented  in  the  school  of  commefce 
include  principles  of  accounting,  cost  accounting,  solution  of  C.  P.  A.  problems, 
auditing,  business  law,  businesB  oiganization  and  management,  salesmanship,  adver- 
tising, psychology  of  advertising,  purchasing,  credits  and  collections,  methods  of 
conunercial  teaching,  commercial  correspondence,  domestic  commerce,  foreign  com- 
merce, international  commerce,  life,  fire,  marine,  accident,  and  liability  insurance, 
municipal  administration,  municipal  accounting,  resources  of  the  Northwest  Other 
courses  that  will  be  introduced  later  include  retail  selling  and  store  management, 
lumber  cost  accounts,  institutional  accounting,  marketing  methods  and  selling,  etc. 

The  students  in  commerce  at  the  present  time  have  splendid  facilities  through  the 
students'  cooperative  store,  which  is  at  their  disposal  for  laboratory  purposes.    The 
system  of  cost  accounts  used  and  the  actual  accounting  figures  and  transactions  o 
the  store  are  to  be  used  for  dassroom  work.    The  class  in  auditing  audits  the  accounts 
of  this  store  and  the  class  in  purchasing  wrestles  with  the  buying  problems. 

The  students  themselves  have  formed  a  **  commercial  club,"  which  holds  regular 
meetings  once  a  week  for  exchange  of  commercial  information,  reading  of  papers,  dis- 
cussions, debates,  etc.  This  organization  is  both  successful  and  popular  and  a  source 
of  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Classes  are  held  in  Portland  every  two  weeks  for  the  certificate  memben  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  who  are  studying  problems  in  banking,  foreign 
exchange,  finance,  and  the  history  and  development  of  modem  banking.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1916  biweekly  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  **  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
ciation of  Portland  on  subjects  dealing  with  credits  and  collections  and  related  prob 
lems  in  accounting. 

Through  the  extension  division  of  the  university  weekly  letters  are  sent  out  to 
teachers  of  conmierce  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State.  These  letters  deal 
with  the  method  of  presenting  and  teaching  the  various  commercial  subjects:  Book- 
keeping, stenogn^hy,  typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  English,  sales- 
manship, etc. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  l^lsconsin 
arrangements  have  been  made  enabling  the  University  of  Oregon  to  offer,  through  its 
extension  division,  various  business  courses,  using  the  subject  matter  of  the  M^sconsin 
curriculum.    Every  range  of  business  subject  is  covered,  including  bookkeeping. 
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accountixig  principles,  coet  accounting,  solution  of  G.  P.  A.  problems,  history  and 
types  of  buflinesB  oiiganization,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  sides,  the  law  of  corpora- 
tions, the  law  of  insurance,  retail  selling  and  store  management,  cost  accounting  for 
piinten,  credits  and  collections,  etc. 

Though  comparatively  young  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  the  students,  and  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  work 
with  great  interest,  one  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment  at  the  university  is  majoring  in  the  school  of  commerce. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS.  AND 

FINANCE. 

By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS, 

pToJtuoT  o/Gcvemmeni  and  Director  Divinan  of  Public  Affairs y  New  York  Unirergity. 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  was  estab- 
lished in  1900.  AJready  at  that  date  there  had  grown  up  among  business  men  an 
earnest  demand  for  scientific  training  and  special  preparation  for  business,  although 
since  that  date  this  demand  has  increased  enormously.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  combine  with  general  courses  that  are  ordinarily  ex- 
pected to  widen  the  intellectual  vision  and  raise  the  ideals  of  students  such  a  practical 
tndning  as  would  fit  young  men  best  for  the  technical  work  of  a  business  career. 
Attainment  of  these  two  aims  is  sought  partly  by  the  subjects  chosen  for  study, 
partly  by  the  methods  of  teaching  employed,  and  partly  by  the  type  of  teachers 
selected. 

From  the  beginning  the  school  has  laid  great  emphasis  upon  a  thorough  training 
in  accounting.  Enough  of  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  must  be  taken  so  that  students 
will  understand  the  usual  forms  employed  in  business  houses,  but  special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  principles  underlying  accounting,  so  that  a  graduate  may  be  able  to 
build  up  his  own  individual  system  adapted  to  his  business  needs,  and  so  that  in 
analyzing — whether  as  a  manufacturer,  a  banker,  a  buyer,  or  seller — the  accounts  of 
any  establishment,  whatever  the  forms  employed,  an  acciu^te  understanding  may  be 
readily  secured.  In  later  years,  of  course,  as  the  school  has  grown  and  as  it  has  under- 
taken more  and  more  the  task  of  fitting  men  for  special  lines  of  business,  special  addi- 
tional courses  in  accounting  are  offered;  but,  relatively  speaking,  accounting  is  not 
now  ao  dominant  a  feature  in  the  school  as  in  the  earlier  days,  although  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  is  still  required  of  all  graduates,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
take  a  number  of  accounting  courses,  making  that  subject  really  the  foundation  of  their 
special  work  as  they  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  chartered  public  accountants. 

Besides  accounting,  and  practically  parallel  with  it  in  importance,  stand  now  such 
subjects  as  economics,  business  finance,  with  especial  reference  to  corporations,  busi- 
ness English — a  most  needed  and  important  subject — and  the  elements  of  law  as  it 
affects  business,  with  especial  reference  to  contracts  and  agency. 

Beyond  these  fundamental  subjects  the  work  develops  in  many  directions,  covering 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  statistics,  of  business  organization  and 
management,  of  economic  and  commercial  geography,  of  marketing,  including  sales- 
manship and  advertising,  of  trade  and  transportation  both  on  land  and  sea,  of  social 
I^oblems  as  they  affect  business,  of  government  with  especial  reference  to  its  relations 
to  business,  journalism,  English,  public  finance,  and  a  pract'cal  training  in  such 
foreign  languages  as  are  becoming  of  prime  importance  in  the  business  world  of  tho 
United  States,  special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  Spanish  and  German,  with  also 
training  in  conmiercial  French  and  Italian. 
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Not  only  are  the  subjects  of  study  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  practical, 
helpful  results  in  business,  but  the  teachers  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  businesB 
aspects  of  the  studies.  1  have  just  mentioned  commercial  Spanish,  German,  French, 
and  so  on.  Likewise,  in  the  course  in  business  English  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  business  correspondence  should  be  carried 
on— advertising  letters,  selling  letters,  collection  letters,  the  preparation  of  business 
circulars — all  t3rpes  of  business  English  which  must  be  employed  effectively  to  insure 
success,  but  which  so  few  business  men  are  really  competently  trained  to  handle. 

In  the  nontechnical  courses  this  same  practical  end  is  kept  in  mind.  The  classes 
in  economics  do  not  put  their  time  in  so  much  upon  abstract  theories  as  upon  the 
practical  application  of  economic  principles  to  business  conditions.  The  classes  in 
government,  while  explaining  the  form  and  principles  of  go>'emment,  emphasiae 
also  the  close  relationship  between  government  and  business,  the  way  in  which 
legislation  determines  business  conditions,  and  the  way  in  which  business  conditions 
affect  the  actions  of  legislators;  and  so  on  throughout. 

Moreover,  this  same  thought  is  regularly  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Wliile  the  regular  professors  and  instructors  are  men  well  trained  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  their  respective  specialties,  many  of  them  have  also  had  practical  busi- 
ness experience  or  keep  continually  in  touch  with  business  men,  so  that  their  work 
shall  be  regularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  practical  businees.  Besides  the  regular 
professors  many  lecturers  who  are  business  men,  but  who  have  also  a  taste  for  scholarly 
pursuits  and  who  treat  their  business  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  are  engaged  to 
give  one  or  possibly  two  evenings  a  week  to  this  work  of  helping  business  men  see 
business  from  the  s  "ientific  angle. 

The  spirit  that  animates  the  school  is  commercial  in  that  it  keeps  the  young  men 
stimulated  to  see  the  practical  side  of  their  work  and  the  way  in  which  their  studies 
are  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  their  business  activities;  it  is  scientific  in  so  far  as 
it  leads  them  all  to  see  that  business  after  all  is  founded  upon  scientific  principles; 
that  it  is  based  upon  natural  science,  psychology,  law.  and  the  other  special  sciences 
that  are  connected  with  human  activities,  and  that  the  business  man  to  be  moet 
successful  in  business  must  be  able  to  analyze  his  work  in  a  strictly  scientific  way. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  school  that  theory  and  practice  must  be  interwoven;  that  there 
id  no  fundamental  separation  between  culture  and  practical  training:  that  all  subjecti 
in  the  curriculum  have  the  cultural  aspect  and  the  practical  aspect  and  that  neither 
must  be  lost  sight  of.  Moreover  in  the  school  is  found  the  eager  enthusiasm  common 
to  professional  schools  but  often  lacking  in  our  arts  colleges.  The  law  schools  and  the 
medical  schools  generally  have  this  spirit  which  leads  to  the  most  ardent  and  at  the 
■ame  time  the  moet  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Men  coming  to  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  from  arts  colleges  and  often  from  some  other 
professional  schools  call  attention  to  this  spirit  of  eager  industry  that  is  found  in  the 
classes.  The  professors  feel  it  from  the  frank  inquiries  made  by  students,  in  the 
equally  frank  criticism  of  statements  made  by  the  professors,  and  in  the  readiness  to 
support  or  to  oppose  a  general  principle  by  the  citation  of  personal  experiences. 

The  school  was  founded  primarily  to  help  young  business  men.  In  consequence, 
the  entrance  requirements  have  been  adapted  to  meet  their  needs.  The  regular 
students  must  have  a  recognised  four-year  high-school  course  or  a  sixty-count  qualify- 
ing certificate  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Special  students, 
at  least  21  years  of  age,  who  have  had  some  business  experience  are  admitted  to  take 
Qp  courses  for  which  they  show  themselves  qualified.  Many  such  students  after 
remaining  in  the  school  for  a  time  and  seeing  its  advantages  become  regular  students. 
On  certain  subjects,  however,  the  certificates  of  high  schools  are  not  recei\'ed.  All 
students  must '  oatton  in  English  if  they  enroll  for  more  than  four  courses 

sr  for  any  ^  reover,  students  who  wish  to  enter  a  course  in  the 

principles  take  an  examination  in  bookkeeping.    If  they  fail  in 
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tkftt,  they  miui  take  a  coune  in  preparatory  accounting  which  covers  the  field .  These 
examinataoDs  are  intended  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  take  profitably  the  coiuse 
in  business  English  and  the  principles  of  accounting.  The  courses  are  not  technical, 
but  there  are  so  many  men  who  have  a  very  deficient  knowledge  of  granuuar,  or 
ponctaation,  or  spelling,  that  it  seems  essential  that  such  examinations  be  given. 

A  very  laige  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  who  are  working  for  their 
living.  In  consequence,  the  largest  classes  are  the  evening  classes.  If  a  young  man 
has  had  at  least  two  years  successful  experience  in  business,  carried  on  while  he  is 
doing  his  university  work,  he  must  obtain  a  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of 
evening  work  with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent  in  order  to  graduate. 
This  means  10  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week  for  three  university  years  of  30  weeks 
each,  or  one  session  of  two  hours  five  evenings  a  week  during  this  period. 

The  day  students  are  largely  young  men  not  actively  engaged  in  business  so  that 
they  can  give  substantially  their  full  time  to  the  work,  as  do  regular  college  students. 
These  young  men,  not  having  the  beneficial  training  of  experience  in  business,  are 
required  to  secure  a  satisfactory  credit  of  1,200  hours  of  class  work  and  an  average 
grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent.  This  means  at  least  10  recitations  per  week  of  two 
hours  each  for  two  university  years  of  30  weeks.  Those  satisfactorily  completing  this 
work  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commercial  science.  Those  holding  this 
degree  may  be  awarded  an  advanced  degree  of  master  of  commercial  science  upon 
completion  of  180  hours  of  advanced  work  with  the  high  grade  of  85  per  cent  and  the 
submission  of  an  approved  thesis  dealing  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce, 
accounts,  or  finance  which  gives  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.  That  is, 
such  students  must  take  three  two-hour  courses  for  a  single  year  and  prepare  a  thesis 
of  such  quality  that  it  will  be  approved.  Special  students,  who  have  not  a  sufiicient 
entrance  requirement  to  become  regular  students,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency after  completing  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  work  done  by  regular  students,  but 
can  not  receive  the  degree  unless  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  has  been  met. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  part-time  students  to  enter  courses  for  which  they  are 
particularly  equipped,  even  though  they  do  not  take  full-time  work. 

The  growth  of  the  school  of  commerce  has  been  remarkable,  a  proof  that  it  is  satis- 
fying a  real  need.  The  attendance  has  leaped  from  1,805  in  March,  1913,  to  2,260  in 
Uarch,  1914,  and  2,645  in  March,  1915,  and  now,  October  29,  1915,  the  increase  over 
last  year  is  already  342,  so  that  the  total  registration  for  1915-16  is  sure  to  be  much 
more  than  3,000.  Such  results  have  been  accomplished  with  also  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  requirements  and  in  quality  of  work. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  students  entering  this  technical  school  have  already 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  from  other  colleges. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
collie  graduates  have  been  taking  this  special  training  to  fit  them  for  a  business 
career.  Such  students  are  expected  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  those  with 
less  preparation;  and  in  many  instances — especially  if  they  ask  for  credit  in  the 
university's  graduate  school — they  are  required  to  do  special  research  work  of  some 
type  in  connection  with  the  regular  commerce  classes. 

Three  years  ago,  recognizing  the  increasing  interest  that  business  men  are  taking 
in  governmental  affairs,  and  the  still  greater  interest  that  they  should  take  in  the 
work  of  our  public  officials,  the  division  of  public  affairs  was  established.  In  this 
division  special  courses  in  government  are  given  in  connection  with  the  various 
commercial  courses,  and  now  some  course  in  ^vemment  is  required  for  all  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  students,  of  course,  take 
one  or  two  courses  in  this  field  because  of  their  interest  as  business  men  in  public 
affairs.  Special  arrangements  are  made,  however,  by  which  through  groupings  of 
the  courses  in  government,  in  finance,  in  statistics,  and  in  other  subjects  that  will 
especially  fit  them  for  the  work,  men  are  trained  for  positions  in  either  the  Federal, 
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State,  or  municipal  governments.  Some  young  men  are  already  entering  theae 
courses  with  the  special  purpose  of  later  seeking  a  career  in  the  Government  ssnrice, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  number  will  rapidly  increase. 

In  order  to  put  its  equipment  as  fully  as  possible  at  the  service  of  the  public,  last 
year  the  univernty  offered  a  number  of  q>ecial  courses  to  young  men  and  womeD  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  dty  of  New  York.  These  courses  were  practically  all  of  them 
school  of  commerce  courses,  bookkeeping,  principles  of  accounting,  businev  KngHA, 
secretarial  work,  and  similar  subjects.  The  classes  wore  held  in  the  municipal  bmkl- 
ing,  the  sessions  being  held  partly  on  city  time,  partly  on  the  time  of  the  employees. 

After  the  classes  along  these  lines  had  shown  their  efficiency,  similar  courses  were 
oiganized  for  the  engineering  department  of  the  city,  the  instruction  being  given 
imder  the  general  supervision  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  university.  Some 
150  students  registered  in  these  engineering  classes.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  fawi 
year  the  univ^sity  was  giving  instruction  to  some  400  men  and  women  in  subjects 
that  would  especially  assist  the  employees  in  doing  their  municipal  work. 

Other  special  lines  of  training  organized  and  developed  in  a  similar  manner  lead 
to  the  professions  of  journalism  for  which  the  number  and  character  of  the  courses 
assures  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  training.  Likewise  q>ecial  courses  in  other 
fields  qualify  men  for  positions  as  public  accountants,  as  advertising  agents,  as  em- 
ployees in  banking  and  brokerage  houses,  and  other  lines  of  business. 

In  the  year  1915  there  was  established  a  number  of  ''Business  fellowships,"  in  order 
to  bring  the  university  into  much  closer  touch  with  the  best  business  houses  and  to 
enable  the  school  to  render  a  much  more  direct  service  in  the  way  of  helping  them 
to  secure  men  of  the  highest  abiUty,  especially  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  men 
to  enter  the  work  of  developing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  important  business  houses  arranged  to  cooperate  with  the  university  under  a  plan 
adapted  to  suit  individual  cases  by  offering  to  a  Umited  number  of  coUege  graduates 
positions  which  would  enable  them  to  combine  this  scientific  study  of  business  prin- 
ciples with  actual  business  practice.  These  openings  are  available  for  men  who  have 
specialized  in  any  one  of  several  different  lines.  Some  of  these  companies,  such  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration,  and  the  Western  Electric  Co.  prefer  men  who  have  been  previously  trained 
in  mechanical  or  chemical  engineering;  others,  like  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Ingaw>ll  Watch  Co.,  prefer  men  with 
a  thorough  training  in  mathematics,  eccmomics,  and  conunercial  geography.  Most 
houses  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  wish  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  extending  their  business.  They  wish  to  fit  men  for  work 
in  Russia,  South  America,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  companies  usually  pay  men  employed  under  this  plan  a  sum  nearly  or  quite 
Rufficient  to  cover  living  expenses  and  imivendty  tuition,  say,  $50  to  $75  a  month. 
Thifl  8um,  payable  monthly  throughout  the  year,  is  offered  as  a  UDivennt\'  fellowFhip. 
The  holder  gives  part  of  bis  time  during  the  college  year  and  full  time  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  practical  work  in  the  bufdness  establishment,  where  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  of  learning  in  practice  different  phases  of  the  business,  so  as  to  qualify 
him  eventually,  if  he  is  of  the  right  caliber  and  character,  for  an  important  executive 
position.  The  remainder  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  bujdneas  subjects  in 
New  York  University.  Each  man  is  considered  individually,  his  work  and  studies 
being  adapted  to  his  needs  and  those  of  his  employer.  Some  give  little  time  to  the 
univcfHity  work,  others  give  a  large  part  of  their  time.  The  needs  of  the  man  and  of 
his  employer  are  met. 

The  fellowship  covers  a  calendar  year,  but  is  renewable  uith  presumably  an  increase 
in  pay.  If  the  men  show  sufficient  ability  and  character  when  their  training  is  com- 
pleted, in  from  one  to  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  fitted  to  take  important  posi- 
tions in  the  employ  of  these  companies. 
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Tlie  participatiiig  btttineflB  hotises  nxe  among  the  best  in  the  country  and  the  tiaining 
afforded  diould  fit  a  good  man  for  rapid  advancement  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  work, 
whether  with  theee  concerns  or  with  others. 

As  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  completed  with  a  number  of  business  establish- 
Bents,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  throu^out  the  country  to  the  good  cdleges  and 
amveiflities  <rf  all  types — some  80 institutions  in  all.  The  response  was  most  gratifying. 
More  than  300  applications  for  these  positions  were  received.  During  the  first  year 
it  was  thought  best  by  the  business  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  university,  that  the  plan 
be  considered  experimental,  so  that  only  15  fellows  have  been  appointed.  These, 
however,  were  all  select  men,  among  the  best  in  our  universities.  Several  of  them 
horn  our  largest  and  beet  universities,  were  members  of  honorary  fraternities  such  as 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  Sigma  XI.  Most  of  the  establishments  entering  into  the  plan 
have  in  mind  especially  the  training  of  men  for  the  export  trade.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  no  such  thought  and  the  plan  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  for 
training  in  business  of  any  type.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  young  men  to  secure  posi- 
tions that  promise  well  for  the  future;  it  is  an  opportunity  for  a  business  house  to  get 
the  pick  of  the  ablest  young  men  in  the  country  who  are  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  get  themselves  thorou^ly  trained  for  a  business  career. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  lack  of  training  of  the  representatives  of  our 
business  houses  who  have  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  develop  the  American  trade 
and  most  unflattering  comments  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  inefficiency  of  such 
men  as  comx>ared  with  those  from  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  main  difference, 
of  course,  has  been  that  the  German  salesmen  have  been  men  with  scientific  training 
as  well  as  business  exx>erience.  This  is  an  opportimity  to  give  American  young 
men  a  business  training  fully  equal  to  that  received  in  Germany,  with  a  business 
experience  specifically  adapted  for  the  employer's  own  establishment.  It  is  believed 
that  the  plan  will  continue  with  a  larger  measure  of  success. 

The  fellowship  plan  has  added  quite  decidedly  to  the  number  of  college  gsaduates 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  University.  Not  only  are  those  receiving 
fellowships  college  graduates,  but  other  graduates,  stimulated  by  the  opportunity, 
have  come  to  the  school  with  the  thought  of  securing  such  positions  in  the  future. 
So  many  college  graduates  are  now  in  residence  that  it  seems  practicable  to  provide 
special  classes  for  them  in  which  more  extended  and  more  thorough  work  can  be  done 
than  in  classes  made  up  of  men  whose  preparation  is  less  complete.  Already  several 
such  classes  have  been  established,  and  in  the  very  near  future  it  is  planned  to  oiganize 
a  special  graduate  division  of  the  School  of  Commerce  open  only  to  college  graduates, 
and  offering,  after  the  completion  of  a  course  specially  fitted  for  men  of  such  training,  a 
special  degree  which  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  men  taking 
the  course.  The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  render  the  maximum  service  to  business  men  by  giving 
training  adapted  to  all  classes  of  competent  and  ambitious  men  desirous  of  business  train- 
ing. Those  who  through  lack  of  opportunity  are  qualified  to  take  only  special  courses 
may  take  them,  while  those  with  a  good  preparatory  training,  such  as  qualifies  one  to 
enter  most  of  our  regular  colleges  or  professional  schools,  can  get  as  good  a  training  as 
they  are  able  to  secure  in  two  or  three  years  especially  devoted  to  that  work.  Besides 
these,  in  the  Washington  Square  College  which  gives  a  regular  four  years  training 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  last  two  years  to  specialize  in  commercial  courses,  so  that  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  one  receives  an  excellent  training 
in  business  theor>',  without,  however,  business  practice.  Finally,  there  is  offered  a 
course  of  special  thoroughness  in  both  theory  and  practice  suited  for  men  with 
exceptional  personal  qualities  and  higher  training  who  shall  be  fitted  individually, 
with  attention  given  to  each  man's  need,  for  the  work  required  of  men  engaged  in 
higher  administrative  service  cither  in  business  houses  or  in  the  service  of  the  State 
or  municipalities. 
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THE  AMOS  TUCK  SCHOOL  OP  AOBONISTRATION  AND  PINANCB,  DABT- 

MOITTH  COLLEGE. 

By  DiRBCTOR  H.  S.  PERSON. 

The  Amofl  Tuck  School  is  a  ipedalized,  inofenioiiAl  school  of  tndning  for  bugiii6«, 
a  aemigraduate,  finlabing  school  for  college  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  business.  Its 
course  consists  of  two  years.  The  first  year  is  of  a  grade  equivalent  to  the  senior  year 
of  an  American  college,  to  which  are  eligible  for  admission  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  any  college  of  high  standing.  The  second  year  is  a  purely  grad- 
uate year»  at  the  end  of  which  students  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  commercial 
science.  The  curriculum  of  the  first  year  represents  a  transition  from  the  liberalizing 
courses  of  a  college  to  the  specialized  courses  of  a  professional  school  of  commerce  and 
administration;  the  curriculum  oi  the  second  year  is  a  compact  group  of  specialized, 
professional  courses,  with  a  moderate  flexibility  allowing  preparation  for  special 
branches  of  business,  including  foreign  commerce. 

The  purpose,  organization,  and  actual  work  of  the  Tuck  School  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  more  detailed  reference,  as  a  background,  to  its  function  in  the  entire 
educational  system.  Its  organization  makes  it  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  machinery 
of  education  which  performs  the  sequence  of  operations  which  prepare  our  youth  for 
life.  It  does  not  need  to  perform  a  number  of  educational  functions  which  its  rela- 
tions to  the  general  system  of  education  and  its  requirements  for  admission  enable  it 
to  throw  upon  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college.  It  is  therefore  enabled  to 
concentrate  its  efiforts  upon  specialized  educational  functions  of  an  advanced,  pro- 
fessional nature  relating  specifically  to  preparation  for  business,  and  to  apply  these 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  selected  group  of  young  men  already  mentally  intensified  and 
broadened .  In  explanation  I  purpose  to  give  the  educational  life  history  of  a  graduate 
of  the  Tuck  School,  for  our  purpose  to>day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  preparation  for 
commerce. 

UBBRAUZINO   BDUCATIONAL  PROCE88B8. 

The  liberalizing  educational  influences  which  have  molded  the  mind  and  character 
of  a  graduate  of  the  Tuck  School  are  represented  by  three  steps.  These  are:  (1)  The 
elementary  school,  taking  the  child  to  about  15  years  of  age;  (2)  the  secondary  school, 
preparing  him  for  college,  and  taking  him  to  about  his  nineteenth  year;  and  (3)  the 
college,  taking  him,  so  far  as  the  Tuck  School  is  concerned,  three  years  further,  to 
about  his  twenty-second  year.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  liberalizing 
educational  agencies  require  no  explanation.  Of  the  three  years  of  college  preceding 
admission  to  Uie  Tuck  School,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  a  moment,  because  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Tuck  School's  requirements  for  admission  have  on  the  individual 
at  that  stage  of  his  career. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tuck  School,  the  three  years  in  Dartmouth  College 
are  but  preparatory  years;  from  the  point  of  view  of  Dartmouth  College,  however,  the 
first  year  in  the  Tuck  School  is,  for  those  students  who  matriculate  in  that  school,  the 
senior  year.  The  college  accepts  the  certifications  of  the  Tuck  School,  credits  them  to 
the  student,  and  confers  upon  him  the  bachelor's  degree.  Therefore,  during  these 
four  years — the  three  years  in  the  college  and  the  first  year  in  the  Tuck  School — the 
student,  in  electing  his  comses  of  study,  is  under  three  influences — the  college  re- 
quirements for  a  degree,  the  Tuck  School  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  Tuck 
School  requirements  of  the  first  year  of  that  school. 

1.  The  college  requirements  for  a  degree  are  intended  to  prevent  too  early  speciali- 
zation. They  divide  the  curriculum  into  three  fields:  The  languages,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  A  student  may  emphasize  one  of  these  fields  in  his 
selection  of  courses,  but  he  must  take  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  the  other  two. 
Therefore,  while  he  usually  emphasizes  economics,  political  science,  and  history,  he 
must  not  neglect  chemistry,  physics,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  so  on.    In  dbort» 
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in  addition  to  a  mental  development,  he  must  become  well  informed  in  one  of  the 
ftree  fields,  and  luefully  informed  in  the  other  two. 

2.  The  Tuck  School  entrance  requirements  also  have  an  influence  on  the  student's 
choice  of  courses  and  quality  of  work  during  the  three  years  in  the  college.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  show  a  high  grade  of  ability  and  application ;  he  must  attain,  for  admis- 
turn  to  the  Tuck  School,  an  average  rank  for  the  three  years  equal  to  or  above  the 
average  of  the  entire  collie.  He  must  not  merely  pass  his  courses;  he  must  be  in 
the  upper  half  of  those  who  pass.  This  selective  requirement  gives  the  Tuck  School 
a  homogenous  group  of  able,  purposeful  men,  capable  of  serious  and  sustained  appli- 
cation. This  explanation  is  important  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion which  the  Tuck  School  is  able  to  offer,  and  on  the  quality  of  response  which  it 
is  able  to  demand  of  its  students.  In  the  second  place,  the  school  specifies  that  the 
student  must  have  emphasized;  during  the  three  years  in  college,  the  social  sciences — 
histofy,  political  science,  sociology,  and  particularly  economics;  and  he  must  have 
studied  in  college  one  modem  foreign  language  continuously  for  two  years.  Conse- 
quently the  Tuck  School  does  not  have  to  offer  as  part  of  its  curriculum  the  conven- 
tional courses  in  these  subjects;  its  students  enter  with  moderate  specialization  in 
these  subjects  as  a  foundation  for  specialized  business  courses  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Tuck  School  to  offer. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESSES. 

With  the  work  of  the  Tuck  School  begin  the  professional  educational  processes. 
This  divides  into  two  parts,  the  transitional,  or  general  professional  courses  of  the 
first  year,  and  the  specialized,  advanced  professional  courses  of  the  second  year. 

1.  The  first-year  course  of  18  hours  per  week  is  taken  en  block  by  all  students, 
there  being  no  electives  or  alternatives.  This  block  of  courses  compels  study  of  all 
the  primary  functions  which  are  present  in  all  fields  of  business;  the  financing  of  a 
business  (banking  and  corporation  organization),  the  records  of  business  (accounting 
and  statistics),  the  technical  organization  and  management  of  a  business  (business 
Ofganization  and  management),  the  production  and  marketing  processes  of  business 
(resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States,  resources  and  industries  of  foreign 
countries,  commercial  Spanish,  French,  and  German).  For  two  reasons  the  school 
lequires  study  of  all  of  these  functions  by  all  students  in  the  first  year;  first,  because 
they  are  common  to  all  business  institutions — the  trading  house  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer; second,  because  our  records  of  young  men  in  business  show  that  the  majority 
do  not  know  in  advance  exactly  where  they  will  find  their  niches  in  a  business,  and 
their  training  should  provide  a  rudimentary  knowledge  at  least  of  all  possible  niches. 

2.  The  work  of  the  second,  or  graduate,  year  of  the  Tuck  School  comprises: 

(a)  A  group  of  courses,  required  of  all  students,  which  represents  more  intensive 
study  of  the  primary  functions  of  business  specified  above,  and  in  addition  commer- 
cial law.  There  is  therefore  continued  the  study  of  accounting,  modem  language, 
organization  and  management,  corporation  finance  and  investments,  the  relations  of 
the  business  man  to  the  banker,  and  there  is  added  a  comprehensive  course  in  com- 
mercial law. 

(6)  A  group  of  courses,  elective  by  the  student,  which  permits  moderate  speciali- 
zation in  preparation  for  a  particular  business,  such  as  foreign  banking,  or  chamber 
of  commerce  work;  or  (or  professional  service  in  performing  a  particular  function  of 
business,  such  as  accounting  or  management  engineering.  The  work  in  these  courses 
is  intensive,  and  the  relations  of  the  instructor  in  a  particular  field  to  the  students 
specializing  in  that  field  is  very  close,  for  the  number  of  students  specializing  under 
any  one  instructor  is  small. 

(c)  Bringing  the  instructor  into  much  closer  contact  with  a  student  specializing  in 
his  field  and  permitting  a  very  large  degree  of  personal  direction  and  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  is  the  requirement  of  a  thesis  of  every  student.  The  thesis 
work  can  not  be  merely  perfunctory,  and  the  thesis  can  not  be  merely  a  compilation 
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or  an  easay.  The  school  attaches  great]^portance  to  thesis  work,  and  the  student 
must  attack  this  part  of  his  work  with  equal  seriousness.  Whenever  possible,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  possible,  the  thesis  must  represent  the  solution  of  a  concrete  pcob- 
lem.  For  instance,  a  thesis  in  accounting  will  represent  the  work  of  a  student  in  the 
construction  of  an  accounting  system  for  some  plant  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tuck  School;  a  thesis  in  management  will  represent  a  report  on  the 
actual  solution  of  a  q>ecific  problem  of  management  in  another  neighboring  plant; 
a  thesis  in  selling  may  represent  the  working  out  of  a  sales  campaign,  to  be  put  int6 
actual  operation,  for  another  plant;  a  thesis  in  chamber  of  commerce  work  will  repre- 
sent  the  actual  work  of  the  student  in  the  service  of  a  neighboring  city's  chambw  of 
commerce — four  such  organizations  are  cooperating  with  the  Tuck  School — and  so  on. 

None  it  occurs  to  you  immediately  that  a  school  of  business  administration  and 
commerce,  located  back  in  the  country,  150  miles  from  the  nearest  important  port, 
must  experience  difficulty  in  forming  business  contacts  which  vill  permit  thesis 
work  of  this  kind  for  students  specialising  in  commerce.  The  difficulty  is  real, 
but  the  Instructor  in  charge  of  that  field  is  attacking  the  difficulty  with  gratifying 
results.  He  finds  problems  for  thesis  subjects  by  correspondence  \^'ith  institutions 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce — banks,  trading  companies,  export  manufacturers,  and 
port  directors.  They  are  able  to  specify  a  great  variety  of  problems  vhich  they 
desire  to  have  investigated  and  solved,  the  solution  of  which  is  possible  by  research 
at  the  Tuck  School,  supplemented  by  periodic  visits  and  investigations  in  the  port, 
plant,  or  businefls  house  concerned.  For  example,  one  prominent  exporter  offers  a 
problem  by  the  question,  "Are  there  not  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  unfavorable 

influence  of  the  tariff  in on  the  chances  for  selling  American  goods  in  that 

country?'*  Another  proposes  the  problem,  ''What  are  the  influences  of  American 
investments  on  American  trade  in  foreign  countries?' '  At  this  very  moment  a  student 
is  working  out,  as  his  thesis  problem,  a  sales  campaign  in  a  particular  foreign  region 
for  a  particular  manufacturer  of  a  particular  product  in  New  England. 

The  supervision  of  the  thesis  work  of  each  student  affords  opportunity  for  a  laig« 
amount  of  personal  instruction,  not  only  on  the  particular  subject,  but  also  in  the  field 
around  the  subject .  This  supervision  is  continuous  and  real .  Each  week  the  student 
files  a  report  of  work  on  his  thesis,  the  total  amount  of  time,  the  time  spent  in  reading, 
correspondence,  visits  and  interviews,  and,  not  least  important,  the  time  spent  with 
his  supervising  instructor.  In  fact,  in  thesis  supervision  the  Tuck  School  strives  to 
realize  most  completely  its  supreme  aim — to  become  recognized  as  a  teaching  insti- 
tution achieving  a  maximum  of  personal  contact,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  direc- 
tion, and  inspiration,  between  instructor  and  student. 

I  have  presented  to  you  in  a  general  way  the  educational  history  of  a  graduate  of 
the  Tuck  School .  We  do  not  consider  these  educational  processes  as  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  complete  business  man.  But  they  do  enable  him  to  go  out  into  his  apprentice- 
ship an  adaptable  man,  broken  in  sustained  application,  well  informed  concerning 
the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  business,  and  capable  of  rapidly  making  a 
useful  part  of  himself  whatever  comes  to  him  from  observation,  experience,  and  the 
counsel  of  his  superiors. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  refer  again  to  training  in  the  Tuck  School  for  foreign  com- 
merce, and  to  recapitulate  what  a  student  seeking  such  training  secures  from  the 
sequence  of  educational  proceeses  already  described. 

1.  In  the  preparatory  school  and  in  the  college  before  entering  the  Tuck  School, 
he  has  experienced  the  mentally  strengthening  and  liberalizing  influence  of  study 
in  the  realms  of  the  physical  sciences,  languages  and  literature,  and  the  social  sciences, 
with  emphasis  on  history,  political  science,  and  especially  economics. 

2.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Tuck  School,  and  in  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year, 
he  has  had  thorough  training  in  all  the  primary  business  functions  common  to  all 
kinds  of  business. 
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S.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Tuck  School  he  has  been  a£forded  a  considerable  degree 
of  spedalued  training  for  a  special  field  or  function  of  business,  in  the  particular 
case,  foreign  commerce. 

4.  In  the  two  years  of  the  Tuck  School  he  has  had  the  following  courses,  in  addition 
to  foreign  language,  banking,  etc.,  relating  specifically  to  foreign  conunerce. 

Group  I. — 2  Courses. 
A.  Nature. 
Study  of  the  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

B.  Aim. 

(1)  To  show  present  industrial  and  conmiercial  conditions. 

(2)  To  show  causes  of  these  conditions. 

(3)  To  show  sources  of  raw  materials  and  factors  affecting  their  supply  and  dis- 
tribution. 

(4)  To  show  important  consuming  markets  for  food  products,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods,  and  factors  affecting  their  demand. 

(5)  To  show  nature  of  competition  between  nations  for  world  markets. 

(6)  To  show  how  all  these  factors  affect  the  exportation  of  United  States  goods. 

C.  Description  of  courses. 

(1)  Resources,  industries,  and  conunerce  of  foreign  countries. 

This  course  considers  the  resources,  industries  and  commerce  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  countries  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  are  considered  especially  with  reference 
to  the  fundamental  conditions  determining  their  industrial  development;  the  organiza- 
tion of  business;  tlie  influence  of  railroad,  navigable  river,  and  canal  systems  on  industry 
and  commerce ;  the  character  of  competition  for  trade  in  neutral  markets ;  the  important 
distributing  centers  for  foreign  firms,  etc.  The  successes  of  these  countries  in  manu- 
&cturing  for  the  export  trade  in  certain  lines  of  manufactures  are  carefully  compared, 
the  various  reasons  for  success  or  failure  analyzed,  and  the  principal  markets  inves- 
tigated. Special  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as  the  method  of  manufacturing 
for  orders,  standardization  of  product,  and  organization  and  development  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  British  cotton  textile  industry;  and  the  strength  and  methods  of  the 
German  export  syndicates  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel,  electrical,  chemical,  and  other 
industries. 

Other  important  countries,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Canada,  Australia,  are 
studied  especially  with  ^regard  to  their  present  and  potential  demand  for  foreign- 
made  goods,  their  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  industries  of  other  countries,  food 
supplies,  their  growth,  and  the  development  of  local  industry  tending  to  decrease  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise. 

This  course  also  provides  the  basic  information  necessary  for  the  courses  on  foreign 
trade  technique  and  opportunities. 

(2)  Resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  Latin  America. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  who  plan  to  equip  themselves  for 
service  in  trading  houses,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  in  export  departments  of  manu- 
facturing concerns.  It  investigates  exhaustively  the  physical,  social,  and  political 
conditions  determining  the  nature  of  the  extractive,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industries  of  the  Latin-American  countries;  the  probabilities  of  their  future  develop- 
ment; the  possibilities  of  extending  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  these  coimtries; 
the  methods  by  which  such  extension  of  trade  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  the 
factors  determining  the  trade  strength  of  England  and  Germany  in  these  markets;  and 
the  questions  of  American  branch  banks,  improved  steamship  service,  demand  for 
American  capital  investment,  extension  of  credits,  and  sales  agencies. 
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D.  Rtatontfor  trnphtmi  on  thii  group, 

(1)  Fundamental  to  all  exporting  knowledge. 

(2)  ThiB  ifl  easier  and  better  learned  in  college  than  after  entrance  to  the  actual 
export  field. 

(3)  Not  only  is  the  technical  part  of  exporting  difficult  to  teach  in  the  usual  manner 
of  giving  instruction,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  instruction  can  advantageously  go  into  great 
detail  on  more  technical  exporting  problems. 

(4)  Export  men  claim  that  it  is  not  in  the  technique  of  exporting  that  the  novice 
is  weak  so  much  as  in  the  broad  general  knowledge  of  markets,  world  competition 
for  trade,  geography,  etc. 

(5)  Most  important  of  all,  because  most  of  our  graduates  who  come  into  contact 
with  exporting  do  so  as  manufacturers  of  export  products  rather  than  as  actual  New 
York  exporters  or  employees  in  foreign  service.  These  men  need  a  knowledge  such 
as  given  in  these  courses  more  than  they  do  details  of  the  technique  of  export  selling, 
financing,  and  shipping. 

Group  II. — 1  Course. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE  OF  THE   UXFTSD  STATES. 

A.  Purpose, 

(1)  To  aid  men  who  will  come  into  contact  with  exporting  because  of  their  con- 
nection vith  manufacturing  plants  developing  export  trade. 

(2)  To  form  a  basis  for  more  detailed  study  and  theids  work  for  these  men  who 
intend  to  enter  the  employ  of  export  commiseton  houses  and  foreign  bankers,  and  in 
service  in  foreign  fields. 

B.  Katitrf. 

(1)  General  study  of  foreign  commerce:  Trade  areas  and  routes;  shipping  facilities 
and  regulations;  rate  making  and  traffic  promotion;  marine  insurance;  port  develop- 
ment, equipment  and  management;  and  laws  influencing  foreign  trade. 

(2)  Detailed  study  of  American  commerce,  showing  the  trend  of  import  and  export 
trade,  present  and  prospective  markets,  raw  material  sources  and  problems  of  building 
up  a  national  merchant  marine,  foreign  banking,  etc. 

(3)  Detailed  study  of  methods  and  forms  employed  by  American  exporters,  in- 
cluding determination  of  sales  methods,  selection  of  agents,  planning  export  cam 
paigns,  export  agencies,  advertising,  use  of  cable  codes,  orders,  packing,  shipping 
formalities,  extension  of  credits,  and  collections. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

By  EDWIN  F.  GAY. 
Dean  Graduate  School  of  Busineu  Administration y  Harvard  University. 

The  graduate  school  of  bufine^s  afImini^t^ation  waj«  establi!*hed  at  Harvard  Uui- 
vers?ity  in  1908.  It  is  .-trictly  a  graduate  department  of  the  llnive^^ity;  the  require- 
ment for  admi•»^ion  af<  a  rc-gular  ntudcnt  ih  the  porFc^-ion  of  a  barhelor*8  degree  from 
an  approved  college  or  scientific  fchool.  Thu8  when  they  enter  the  busines*  school 
the  Ptiidentrt  are  already  fitted  by  their  education  and  maturity  to  undertake  serious 
professional  I'tudy.  The  regular  courne  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  upon  the 
satiiifactory  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  ttudy  Htudent^  are  granted  the 
degree  of  master  in  but-ine;'^  administration.    A  few  men,  who  do  not  poe^e^s  a  col- 
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lege  degree  but  who  are  qualified  by  biit*ineR9  experience,  are  admitted  as  ppecial 
etndents  with  a  very  restricted  program  of  work. 

The  f>chool  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  thorough  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  prindplee  of  business  organization  and  administration.  Secondly,  it 
aims  to  provide  opportunities  whereby  each  student  may  receive  special  preparation 
for  the  particular  business  career  which  he  purposes  to  enter.  The  general  plan  of 
the  counts  of  instruction  is  adjiisted  in  accordance  with  these  aims. 

All  students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  are  ordinarily  required 
in  the  firbt  year  of  the  t^'O  ^'ear's  program  of  study  to  take  the  following  three  courses: 
Accounting  principles,  commercial  contracts,  and  marketing.  These  are  basic 
couT^e^  which  pro\ide  a  broad  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  theee  subjects  and 
for  the  more  highly  specialized  courses  in  other  subjects.  In  addition  to  the;*c 
required  courses,  each  regular  student  in  Ms  firs-t  year  elects  an  introductory  couri«e 
in  the  group  in  which  he  wiFhos  to  specialize  during  his  second  year.  In  many  cases 
finit-year  students  find  it  desirable,  especially  when  the  introductory  courpe  is  one 
of  the  required  courses,  to  elect  in  addition  another  course  which  teaches  principles 
of  broad  applicability,  such  a.s  business  statihtics,  factory  management,  or  invest- 
ments. All  of  the  courses  taken  in  the  second  j-ear  are  elective  and  each  student 
makes  his  choice  in  accordance  with  a  well-defined  plan  aimed  directly  at  training 
for  a  particular  career. 

During  the  current  year  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  school  is  47. 
Theee  are  as  follows :  Accounting,  five  counes;  commercial  law,  four  coiuves;  market- 
ing, two  courses;  industrial  management,  three  courses;  general  business  problems, 
four  courses;  foreign  trade,  three  coim«e8;  banking  and  finance,  five  courses;  insurance, 
five  courses;  transportation,  five  courses:  printing  and  publishirig,  two  courses;  cham- 
ber of  conunerce  secretarial  training,  two  courtet-;  local  public  utilities,  three  courses; 
and  lumbering,  four  courses. 

Ability  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and  concisely  is  of  Mich  importance  to  a  businoFS 
man  that  pro\-i-ion  is  made  for  instruction  in  EnglL^h  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
training  of  students  entering  the  school.  Although  it  mij?ht  have  been  presumed 
that  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  would  have  had  an  adeqrate  preparation  in 
English,  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  students  write  faultil)-.  Consequently 
instruction  in  English  was  introduced  in  1914,  given  in  connection  with  first-year 
work  in  marketing.  Reports  on  specific  marketing  problems  are  written  at  frequent 
intervals  by  each  student  in  that  course  and  these  reports  are  read  and  criticized  con- 
stn:ctively  by  a  capable  instructor  in  Enpli^h.  Credit  for  the  course  is  not  given  \uitil 
the  student  has  satisfactorily  met  the  Englihh  requirements.  Defectively  written 
reports  presented  in  other  courses  are  also  referred  to  the  English  instructor.  As  a 
result  of  these  requirements,  the  students  have  f-hown  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
use  of  English. 

The  school  has  10  instructors  on  it.s  staff  who  give  all  their  time  to  teaching  in  the 
school  and  who  represent  a  blending  of  academic  and  practical  training.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  permanent  staff  are  men,  schooled  in  economics,  who  have  had 
morf  or  lefs  actual  business  experience;  one,  who  is  an  exceptionally  good  teacher, 
L«  a  man  of  no  academic  antecedents  but  of  hroad  h!i-iness  training. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  on  the  ]>ernianent  staff,  instn  ction  is  given  by  a  nrmber 
of  men  engaged  in  active  bu>iness,  each  of  whom  conducts  a  half-year  course  or  a  full- 
year  course  in  the  school.  The  courses  in  investments,  railroad  rate  making,  fire 
insurance,  life  insurance,  ard  advanced  factor>'  management  are  successfully  given 
in  this  way. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate,  furthermore,  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  business  men  willing  to  divulge  the  facts  of  their  exj  erience  and  able  to  analyze 
and  impart  these  facts  in  cooperation  with  professional  teachers.  Each  of  these  out- 
aide  lecturers  gives  one  to  four  lectures.     In  several  courses  instniction  is  given 
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lazgely  in  this  way.  This  type  of  instruction,  by  outside  lecturen,  long  regarded  in 
academic  circles  as  very  difficult  if  not  impoosible  of  attainment,  has  been  succesB- 
f ully  developed  in  this  school  by  a  careful  organization  and  correlation  of  the  work. 
The  plan  is  to  prepare  a  detailed  organic  outline  of  the  course  and  then  to  indicate  to 
these  lecturers  precisely  what  topics  it  is  desired  that  each  should  discuss  in  the  light 
of  his  own  experience.  Such  a  course  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  resident  membw 
of  the  staff,  who  plans  the  work  and  supervises  the  field  work,  reports,  conferences, 
and  examinations.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible  to  organize  serious  instruc- 
tion from  the  scattered  contributions  of  outside  lecturers.  Although  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  these  composite  lecture  courses  to  be  transformed  into  couraes  in  which  the 
instruction  is  given  by  a  resident  teacher  who  has  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  keep  a  number  of  outside  lecturers  in  order  to  hold  the 
instruction  of  the  school  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  and  the  spirit  of 
business. 

Although  some  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  by  means  of  formal  lectures,  the 
problem  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  employed  and  in  all  courses  this  method  is 
emphasized.  Specific  problems  in  the  administration  of  typical  business  establish- 
ments, both  large  and  small,  form  the  basis  for  classroom  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles.  Written  reports  on  analogous  problems  are  frequently  prepared  by  the 
students.  This  discussion  of  actual  problems  is  especially  valuable  in  developing 
that  analytical  habit  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  in  business  administration. 

From  the  time  when  the  students  enter  the  school  they  are  brought  into  close  contact 
with  actual  business  problems  by  observing  the  methods  used  in  shop,  factory,  and 
office.  Over  100  business  concerns  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  neighboring  cities 
permit  students  to  carry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  in  the  school,  in- 
tensive studies  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  their  factories,  countingrooms,  and 
storos.  In  several  courses,  notably  factory  management  and  bwdness  policy,  the 
preparation  of  reports  based  upon  personal  observation  and  study  in  these  places  of 
business  constitutes  an  especially  important  part  of  the  work. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  four  months  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  school 
students  are  expected  to  secure  employment  in  the  branch  of  business  for  which  they 
are  preparing.  In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances  this  is  a  requirement  which  is 
strictly  observed.  The  practical  experience  thus  gained  is  valuable  for  several 
reasons:  students  may  thus  serve  before  their  graduation  a  portion  of  their  inevitable 
and  essential  period  of  apprenticeship;  they  obtain  valuable  education,  through  their 
contact  with  men  at  work,  which  is  of  especial  aid  in  developing  managing  ability; 
through  experience  with  the  conditions  in  their  profession,  morever,  they  may  possibly 
choose  more  definitely  the  direction  of  their  specialized  wt)rk  during  the  second  year 
in  the  school.  Permanent  records  are  kept  of  the  reports  returned  by  employers 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  students  during  their  summer  em- 
ployment, and  these  records  are  filed  with  the  marks  received  in  the  school. 

Each  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  is  required  to  submit  a  graduation 
thesis  in  his  second  year,  which  deals  with  some  concrete  problem  in  the  business 
which  he  plans  to  enter  and  which  embodies  the  results  and  conclusions  derived 
from  his  original  investigation  of  actual  business  conditions. 

One  of  the  greatest  difiSculties  which  has  been  encountered  in  developing  the  formal 
instruction  in  the  school  has  been  the  dearth  of  formulated  information  concerning 
several  of  the  subjects  which  are  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  cf  study. 
This  dearth  has  been  relieved  in  part  through  the  cooperation  of  outside  lecturers,  in 
part  through  individual  research  by  members  of  the  staff  and  by  students,  and  also  in 
part  through  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  business  n>searcb.  The  bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  1911  as  an  agency  for  the  systematic  study  of  business  methods  and  problems, 
in  order  to  gather  facts  about  business  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  bureau  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  field  of  marketing  and  within 
that  field  it  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  marketing  of  shoes  and  groceries. 
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The  study  of  the  retail  shoe  trade  was  the  first  to  be  undertaken  by  the  bureau. 
The  general  plan  has  been  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  from  shoe  retailers 
regaiding  the  expenses  of  store  operation  and  also  regarding  the  best  trade  practices 
in  buying,  selling,  stock  handling,  and  accounting.  The  bureau  soon  discovered  that 
many  dice  retailers  had  no  accounting  system  at  all  and  that  amongst  those  who  did 
hare  some  sort  of  an  accounting  system  there  was  no  uniformity  of  practice;  terms 
w«e  confused  and  important  items  of  expense  were  frequently  overlooked.  Conse- 
quently the  bureau  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  an  accounting  system  which  would 
provide  a  uniform  basis  for  collecting  statistics  and  which  would  also  be  suited  to  the 
]»actical  needs  of  the  average  shoe  retailer.  The  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for 
■hoe  retailers  was  drawn  up  to  meet  these  requirements  and  now  it  has  been  so  widely 
adopted  thai  it  has  become  the  standard  for  Uie  trade.  Upon  this  accounting  system 
as  a  basis  the|bureau  has  obtained  detailed  figures  and  other  specific  information  from 
over  800  Aoe  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  of  the 
rsBults  of  this  research  have  already  been  published. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  a  study  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  was  begim,  following  the 
same  genera^plan  as  the  shoe  research.  In  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  accounting 
lyrtem  for  this  trade,  the  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for  retail  grocers,  it  was  found 
that  only  a  few  minor  modifications  were  necessary  to  adjust  the  shoe  accounting 
sjrstem  to  the  needs  of  the  retail  grocery  trade.  The  same  system,  it  may  be  noted, 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  at  least  several  other  kinds  of  retail  business.  Since 
the  grocery  research  was  started  the  bureau  has  obtained  detailed  information  from 
over  500  retail  grocers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  first  restdts  of  the  inves- 
tigation were  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau,  November,  1915. 

At  present  the  bureau  is  preparing  a  uniform  accoimting  system  for  shoe  wholesalers, 
in  cooperation{with  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Shoe  "VMiole- 
nlers,  and  the  collection  of  information  on  the  wholesale  shoe  trade  has  already 
been  b^un.  The  preliminary  steps  are  also  being  taken  toward  the  drafting  of  a 
uniform  accounting  system  for  wholesale  grocers  and  a  study  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  on  a  country-wide  scale.  The  work  of  the  bureau  will  be  extended  to  other 
branches  of  business  as  fast  as  its  resources  permit.  The  results  of  this  research, 
which  incidentally  have  been  warmly  received  by  business  men,  are  invaluable  for 
the  purposes  of  thoroughgoing  education  for  business. 

In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  Harvard  graduate  school  of  business 
administration  stands  for  the  training  of  business  executives  demanded  by  the 
growing  complexity  of  modem  business.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  of 
the  school  can  be  substituted  for  actual  business  experience.  The  graduate  of  the 
school  fully  realizes  that  he  must  begin  in  a  subordinate  position.  His  schooling, 
however,  prepares  him  to  fit  readily  into  the  complex  mechanism  of  business  life, 
and  because  he  has  acquired  some  insight  into  the  relation  of  his  individual  task  to 
the  whole  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part,  he  is  interested  in  the  routine  duties 
which  engross  the  earlier  years  of  business  life.  His  occupation  has  a  professional 
interest  to  him.  To  develop  this  professional  spirit  among  business  men  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  importance,  which  places  a  grave  responsibility  upon  our  schools  which 
provide  education  for  business. 

Mr.  Snider.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  read  by 
President  Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  I  should  like  to 
know  something  about  the  cost  of  such  service  given  in  that  State, 
the  cost  of  this  commercial  and  industrial  bureau,  which  makes  those 
world-wade  surveys. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Owing  to  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  university, 
the  cost  has  necessarily  been  very  low.     The  work  has  been  carried 
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on  through  an  office  in  Portland,  in  connection  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Portland,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  consular 
service.  The  Government  has  helped  us  some  in  the  matter  of 
franking.  I  should  say  the  budget  of  this  bureau  of  commercial  and 
industrial  service  has  not  been  in  excess  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  during 
the  past  year.  That  includes  the  office  charges,  such  as  stenographer, 
clerk,  and  office  rent.  It  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  director 
of  the  school  of  commerce. 

Our  organization  is  a  little  unusual.  We  have  a  director  and  also 
a  dean.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  university  is  located  at 
Eugene,  120  miles  south  of  Portland,  whereas  this  special  bureau  is 
located  in  Portland,  and  {the  director  of  the  school,  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  for  many  years  in^the  consular  service  and  knows  the  oriental 
market  very  intimately,  does  this  work  as  a  labor  of  love,  very  largely. 

Mr.  Snider.  May  I  ask  another  question  ?  As  a  result,  we  will 
say,  of  your  investigation  in  the  market  for  boxes,  and  the  replies 
from  consuls,  did  the  business  men  make  any  response  and  take  any 
action?    Dil  they  expand  their  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sntoeb.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  Mr.  Miller  has  told  me  that 
there  has  been  considerable  utilization  of  what  was  formerly  waste 
products.  You  see  the  box  has  the  advantage  of  being  set  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  the  parts  that  are  otherwise  unavailable  may  be 
utilized.  Mr.  Miller  tells  me  there  has  been  much  utilization  of  this 
otherwise  waste  material  within  the  six  months,  we  will  say,  since 
the  information  was  collected. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point.  We  have  in  our  organization 
in  Oregon  the  two  State  schools,  the  agricultural  coUege,  and  the 
university.  The  agricultural  coUege  is  going  very  extensively  into 
the  production  side.  The  university  limits  itself  to  the  market  side. 
We  are  looking  whoUy  to  questions  of  world  marketing  and  matters 
of  transportation.  For  example,  we  can  grow  potatoes  in  Oregon 
very  well,  but  in  Idaho  and  Montana  they  grow  them  much  more 
easily  than  we  do.  They  have  a  differential  in  freights,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  potato  producer  aUows  his  potatoes  to  rot  in  the 
ground  in  Oregon.  He  does  not  understand  the  market.  That  is 
the  real  problem  now,  and  the  university  devotes  itself  only  to  the 
market  side. 

Mr.  McBbian.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  potatoes  rot  in  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  freight  differential  is  in  favor  of  the  Montana 
and  Idaho  producer  and  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  dig  hie 
potatoes.  That  is  the  trouble.  He  lets  them  rot  in  the  ground,  crop 
after  crop.     You  see,  the  farmers  follow  one  another.    They  rush 
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into  aomftthifig  and  break  the  market,  and  then  they  get  out  of  it  and 
niah  into  something  else.  Thej  all  go  together.  The  Government 
dKKild  do  the  same  as  Germany  has  done,  indicate  what  the  market 
deDumds  are,  and  then  indioate  the  sections  that  are  best  fitted  for 
transportation  and  the  amount  that  should  be  produced.  It  should 
tiry  to  haTe  them  produce  that  amount,  and  then  ask  the  rest  to 
stay  out.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  something  similar  in  our 
State,  so  as  not  to  break  the  market.  Oregon,  for  example,  produces 
a  great  many  fruits,  and  although  it  grows  a  great  many  apples, 
the  farmers  can  not  get  enough  out  of  them.  They  should  confine 
themselves  to  producing  prunes,  so  as  to  reach  the  world  markets. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  this  question  directly  before  the  producer,  on 
the  market  end,  and  it  is  with  the  market  end  that  we  are  concerned. 

lir.  MoBsiAN.  If  the  farmers  can  not  sell  at  a  profit,  do  you  find 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  for  their  own  homes  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  There  is  always  the  small 
farming,  the  diversified  farming.  That  means  that  every  farmer 
grows  a  Uttle  for  his  own  use,  and  there  is  a  superabundance  that 
goes  into  the  market  anyway,  so  usually  the  home  markets  do  not 
suffer  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  whether  the  trouble  with  the  apple 
production  of  the  Alanta  Valley  is  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  very  largely  so.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
the  Alanta  Valley  apple  does  not  keep  so  well  for  shipping.  The 
apple  of  eastern  Oregon,  which  is  produced  in  a  cold  climate,  keeps 
much  better.  The  Alanta  Valley  is  a  more  moist  climate,  and  the 
apples  are  not  so  good  for  shipping,  for  that  reason. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  These  are 
interesting  matters.  In  the  schools  and  colleges  of  commerce  we 
are  ultimately  involved  not  only  with  the  instructional  side,  but 
with  the  research  side  as  well. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  I  say  that  the  intention  there,  after  all,  is 
largely  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  this  work  all  of  the 
time. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
done  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  the  business  there.  I  want  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  connection  of  business 
firms.  Are  the  students,  in  the  large  numbers  that  you  have, 
quite  easily  placed  in  the  business  world?  As  I  stated,  our  effort 
to  arrange  a  systematic  connection  with  business  men  is  of  one  year's 
duration  thus  far,  and  we  have  had  fair  success;  in  fact,  very  en- 
couraging success.  We  do  not  undertake,  in  our  college  of  commerce, 
to  place  men.     You  perhaps  know  of  our  college  of  engineering? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

68436— IT—voL  V 8 
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The  Chairman.  Of  our  cooperative  engineering  course,  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  relation  existing  between  the  college  of  engineering 
and  many -of  the  firms  there,  whereby  the  firms  agree  to  take  a 
certain  number  each  yeart  Of  course,  in  that  case  the  personnel  of 
these  factories  is  changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  they  have  leas 
difficulty  in  making  new  places  than  would  the  conunercial  houae, 
where  their  employees  do  not  change  to  such  an  extent,  but  I  may 
say  that  in  the  college  of  engineering  they  have  more  places  avail- 
able than  the  university  can  provide  students  for.  We  are  limited 
in  our  capacity  there;  that  is,  in  our  buildings,  and  our  teaching 
staff,  and  so  on.  The  limitations  there  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
imiversity  than  on  the  side  of  business. 

Mr.  Snidbb.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  Rose,  special  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Conmierce,  is  present,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  just  as  anxious  to  make  connections  with 
the  schools  of  commerce  as  are  the  schools  of  commerce  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  He  has  a  few  remarks  that  he  desires 
to  make. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lately  designated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  make  a  trip 
through  the  entire  country.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  bring  together 
the  schools  of  commerce,  our  department,  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  highly  urgent  that  wo  brin^  up  to  date 
our  textbooks  or  commercial  geography,  commercial  history,  and 
foreign  trade  technicaUties  in  general.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that 
almost  every  textbook  that  is  published  is  absolutely  out  of  date 
after  a  week  or  so,  because  such  data  is  constantly  changing,  and 
I  would  Uke  to  see  the  universities  and  schools  of  commerce  of  the 
entire  country  utiUze  the  daily  Commerce  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  a  continuous  daily  textbook.  The  way  that 
I  think  it  can  be  done  is  this.  You  are  doubtless  all  familiar  with 
this  pubUcation.  In  each  daily  report  there  are  small  articles  about 
foreign  trade,  mostly  consular  reports,  which  are  cut  down  somewhat 
so  as  not  to  make  tiiem  take  up  too  much  room,  and  they  deal  with 
everything  that  a  commerce  student  is  liable  to  have  to  know. 
Could  these  not  be  made  a  daily  textbook  to  treat  of  the  different 
articles  which  are  of  interest,  and  those  daily  textbooks,  could 
they  not  be  used  as  a  class  text,  and  be  discussed,  thereby  bringing 
the  students  into  immediate  touch  with  daily  foreign  trade  problems  t 
Not  only  that,  but  it  would  make  discussion  much  more  interesting, 
as  there  will  be  questions  of  foreign  trade  that  are  taking  place 
right  at  the  present  time,  and  not  dry  matter,  which  I  think  it  will  be 
conceded  will  be  foimd  among  the  pages  of  every  pubUshcd  textbook. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  is  anxious  to  furnish  bureau  publi- 
cations as  they  come  out  to  libraries  of  the  schools  of  commerce  of 
the  country.  We  shall  be'very  glad  to  give  our  prompt  attention  to 
the  requests  of  universities  or  schools  which  send  in  for  such  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  difficulty  which  you  suggest  is  a  very  real  one. 
We  are  utilizing  in  a  broad  way  the  paper  or  book  sent  out  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  are  also  using  the  books  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Mr.  Rose.  Of  course,  they  are  more  or  less  theoretical. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Speaking  of  commercial  geography  particularly y 
our  difficulty  was  so  great  that  we  placed  the  course  in  the  hands  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  geology,  not  on  accoimt  of  the  subject, 
but  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  aroimd  the  world  some  three  or 
four  times  himself,  and  was  for  eight  years  director  of  the  bureau  at 
Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Orient. 
He  has  been  utilizing  these  reports  and  similar  material,  and  practi- 
cally making  his  own  textbooks.  He  is  a  practical  man,  who 
knows  the  markets  of  these  countries.  I  should  say  the  suggestion 
would  be  practical,  but  no  doubt  it  would  need,  of  course,  the  services 
of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  pretty  familiar  with  world  conditions,  but 
that  ought  to  be  assumed  anyway,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Snider,  will  you  comment  on  that  subject  also  ? 

Mr.  Snider.  I  have,  of  course,  used  the  Department  of  Commerce 
daily  reports  considerably  in  my  work  in  foreign  trade,  but  I  have 
found  it  was  necessary  for  class  use  to  clip  from  those  reports  and 
have  the  material  mimeographed.  I  do  not  know  but  what  Mr. 
Rose's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think  I  shall  try  the  plan, 
for  the  next  four  or  five  months,  of  having  the  students  do  the 
cUpping,  as  we  go  along. 

\>  Mr.  Rose.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Snider  that  the  students 
keep  what  we  call  a  collation  file.  I  have  often  recommended  when 
speaking  before  schools  of  commerce  throughout  the  country  that 
by  using  these  commerce  reports,  cutting  them  up  (and  they  are 
very  cheap,  they  only  cost  $2.50  a  year)  and  by  collating  them,  and 
getting  the  students  to  keep  separate  envelopes  for  all  the  different 
countries,  or  for  different  commodities  in  which  their  particular  in- 
terest Ues,  and  by  letting  them  put  all  reports  from  each  country  in  a 
separate  envelope,  then  when  any  discussion  comes  up  on  a  particu- 
lar country  or  subject  the  student  will  have  these  facts  already 
collated,  and  will  at  a  glance  be  able  to  look  over  all  he  has  on  the 
subject.  That  will  be  only  one  way,  but  I  have  found  that  usually  is 
very  helpful.     I  would  hke  to  offer  that  suggestion  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  others  on  that 
topic.     I  am  confident  that  any  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  in 
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this  matter  of  supplying  collies  of  oomm^ ce  with  material  will  be 
not  only  much  appreciated,  but  a  great  service  will  be  rendered.  No 
person  who  has  started  out  to  build  courses  in  commerce,  with  the 
idea  of  making  them  useful  and  making  them  actually  tie  up  with 
things,  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  problem  before  him, 
and  it  is  not  because  the  information  has  not  been  collected,  but 
because  it  has  not  become  available  to  us. 

Now,  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  seems  to  be  ii  y&ry  worth 
while  one.  It  might  be  desirable  in  that  connection  to  devdop  in 
the  students  the  habit  of  keeping  a  card  catalogue,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  cut  these  things  out.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  material  organiieed  so  that  we  could  present  the  subject 
somewhat  systematically. 

Mr.  MacClintock.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  from  Ifr. 
Rose,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  some  correspondence, 
what  repUes  he  has  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact,  as  to  what  they  want 
from  the  colleges  and  the  private  institutions  that  are  engaged  in 
supplying  information  and  training  of  this  character. 

lir.  Rose.  What  they  want,  or  what  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get? 

Mr.  MacClintock.  Take  both  propositions. 

Mr.  Rose.  They  usually  want  a  lot,  but  I  have  found  that  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  have  pointed  vrith  some  pride 
to  their  particular  commercial  school,  especially  in  some  of  the  cities 
I  have  visited.  The  main  complaint  they  almost  all  made  is  thai 
some  of  the  teaching  appeared  to  be  a  little  bit  too  theoretical  and 
not  practical  enough,  especially  in  regard  to  languages.  I  mentioned 
that  yesterday,  when  the  foreign  language  question  came  up,  and  I 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  languages,  not  only  in 
the  universities,  but  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and  business  colleges 
of  the  country,  needed  a  little  more  practical  turn.  I  think  that  is 
about  the  only  criticism  on  that  matter  that  I  have  heard.  For 
instance,  a  man  will  come  to  a  firm  as  an  expert  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher, and  he  will  say  that  he  imderstands  Spanish.  He  has  taken 
up,  we  will  say,  a  two-years'  course  in  the  school  of  commerce, 
and  he  is  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  translate  a  Spanish  textbook, 
and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  he  is  able  to  translate  an  English 
book  into  Spanish,  but  he  is  absolutely  unable  very  often  to  translate 
a  Spanish  business  letter  into  English,  or  an  English  basiness  letter 
into  Spanish.  The  student  often  does  not  know  that  idioms  play  a 
tremendous  part  in  a  foreign  language,  and  he  is  even  more  inca- 
pable of  conversing  in  the  simplest  form  in  that  particular  language. 
That,  I  think,  wants  to  be  looked  into  further.  But  I  think,  other- 
wise, the  commercial  colleges  throughout  the  country  are  doing  won- 
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dersy  are  waking  up,  and  they  are  taking  up  subjects  in  a  much  more 
energetic  way  than  they  have  been. 

My  trip  throughout  the  country  was  really  meant  to  confer  with 
groups  of  manufacturers,  and  I  would  talk  to  them  on  the  work  of  the 
bureau  and  our  problems.  Then,  in  one  or  two  cities  I  had  meetings 
of  commerce  classes  of  universities;  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  always  went  to  those  meetings  of  commerce 
dasses  extra  well  prepared,  because  I  knew  it  was  like  going  through 
another  Commerce  Department  or  civil-service  examination.  The 
young  men  in  those  commerce  classes  asked  questions  which  were  fit 
for  any  big  manufacturer  to  ask.  They  showed  a  practical  drilling, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  answer  questions  Uke  that.  In  Columbus, 
Ohio,  they  kept  me  for  two  hours  answering  questions,  and  every 
question  had  some  point  ta  it,  so  I  think  the  imiversities  are  doing 
excellent  work  that  way.  That  is  another  reason  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers 
the  question  (A  Prof.  MacClintock  or  not. 

Mr.  MaoClintock.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Do  you  not  find  that  business 
men  generally  feel  that  the  universities  are  not  supplying  what  is 
required  in  order  to  give  proper  training  to  yoimg  men  who  go  into 
their  employ  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  business  men  are 
recognizing  the  wonderful  work  the  university  is  doing  and  are  work- 
ing in  conjunction  now  with  the  diflferent  universities,  because  they 
know  the  imiversity  can  not  supply  actual,  practical  work.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  and  others  have  formed  practical  com- 
merce classes. 

We,  in  our  branch  office  in  New  York,  are  now  having  one  or  two 
yoimg  men  working  on  half  time  in  the  mornings  in  the  bureau,  and 
in  the  afternoons  they  work  at  the  New  York  University.  The 
City  College  of  New  York  is  also  conducting  these  half  courses,  and 
I  think  the  universities  are  finding  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  a 
Uttle  more  stress  on  the  practical  side  of  commercial  education.  It 
is  also  up  to  the  manufacturer,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  respective  cities 
to  help  by  giving  to  commercial  classes  the  practical  advantage  of 
visiting  them,  answering  questions,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
the  practical  work  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Snider.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  function  of  this 
section  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  propose  or  not  but  I  think  it  will 
answer  Mr.  MacClintock's  question.  It  is  a  question  which  I  think 
every  man  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  work  is  asking;  e.  g.,  what 
does  the  business  man  want  ?  I  have  been  asking  business  men  for 
five  or  six  years,  who  have  been  interested  in  foreign  trade,  what 
they  wanted  their  men  to  know  who  came  to  them  from  colleges  of 
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commerce,  and  I  have  not  yet  felt  that  they  have  fully  answered  my 
questions,  but  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  all  through 
the  country  who  would  Uke  to  know  what  these  men  are  saying. 

Now,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  last  year,  about  a  year 
ago,  started  an  investigation  and  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  several 
thousand  manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  in  which  they  put 
questions  to  them  in  r^ard  to  commercial  training,  especially  bear- 
ing upon  foreign  trade.  They  were  also  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
manufacturer  wanted  his  men  to  know.  That  material  lies  idle  in 
the  secretary's  office  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  We 
have  had  papers  here  which  were  based  upon  that  material,  from 
Prof.  Jenks  and  Prof.  Gay,  both  on  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
want  oiu"  material  secondhand,  although  they  are  admirable  papers 
as  they  are.  We  would  Uke  to  find  out  from  the  manufacturer  him- 
self just  what  he  thinks  he  wants,  so  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  is  the 
function,  or  comes  within  the  functions  of  this  section,  that  we  pass 
a  resolution  asking  the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  for  the  benefit  of 
commercial  schools,  if  they  will  publish  their  returns  as  returns,  and 
not  as  a  digested  report.     I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Cambpell.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  is  our  function  or  not,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  assume  that  it  is.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  that 
motion!    If  not,  all  in  favor  will  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  unanimoasly  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  carried,  and  although  we  have  no 
specific  means  here  for  the  puri>ose,  I  will  see  that  the  motion  reaches 
its  destination. 

Mr.  McBrien.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  for  informa- 
tion. I  was  wondering  whether,  in  getting  this  material  before  the 
proper  persons,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  get  out  an  official  bulletin? 

Mr.  Rose.  May  I  ask  on  what  matters — on  the  university  ? 

Mr.  McBriex.  On  what  the  business  men  want  their  men  to  know. 
As  some  one  said,  he  has  been  asking  that  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Rose.  Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  this  matter  were  put  in 
some  way  up  to  the  bureau,  it  woidd  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  either  by 
bulletin  or  by  press  notice.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  will  have  to 
go  the  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  Dr.  Pratt.  It  is  similar  to  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  are  doing  all  the  time.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  might  say,  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  all  these  matters  as  fully 
as  possible,  provided  it  is  within  their  sphere. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation  might  overlap  slightly,  but 
I  do  not  imagine  there  will  be  any  trouble  on  that  score.  Speaking 
foilmyself  y  and  I  believe  the  others  will  hold  a  similar  opinion,  I 
should  appreciate  very  much  indeed  if  the  bureau  had  in  charge  the 
collating  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  business  men. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  that  inquiry  in  the  proper 
way  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better 
way  to  do  it. 

llie  Chairman.  Would  it  help  if  a  resolution  to  that  effect  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  move  the  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution. 

Mr.  Snider.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  be  requested  to  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institutions  teaching  higher  commercial  subjects,  the 
views  of  business  men  as  to  what  they  would  Uke  to  have  such  insti- 
tutions do.    I  think  that  puts  it  correctly,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MacClintock.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  motion  is  put,  might 
I  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  broaden  that 
questionnaire  a  little  bit?  Why  not  make  it  embrace  two  things: 
First,  what  the  educational  institutions  are  themselves  doing;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  what  the  business  men  would  like  the  educa- 
tional histitutions  to  do.  In  other  words,  are  not  those  two  things 
of  equal  importance  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  a  good  many 
business  men  in  the  commimity  who  do  not  have  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion at  all  as  to  what  the  educational  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  are  doing  in  the  way  of  supplying  commercial  education, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  inquiry  might  consequently  be  broadened 
to  make  a  little  digest  or  a  little  statement  in  regard  to  what  is  actu- 
ally being  done  by  the  educational  institutions  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  the  business  men  would  like  to  have  these  institutions  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  adopt  that  as  a  part  of  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion,  then,  will  be  so  broadened.  All  in 
favor  of  it  wUl  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  motion  is  carried.  Is  there  anything 
further  for  the  program  this  morning?  If  there  is  nothing  further, 
we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2.30  this  afternoon. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  10  OF  SECTION  IV.' 

Pan  American  Union, 
Tuesday  morning j  January  4,  1916. 

Chairman,  Rooeb  W.  Babson. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented: 

Special  Courses  for  Commercial  Study;  Statement  as  to  Aims  and 
Achievements  since  Elstablishment: 

Correspondence  Schools,  by  T.  J.  Foster. 

A  scientific  method  of  employing  office  help,  by  Sherwin  Cody. 

University  extension  work  for  men  in  business,  by  Samuel  Mac- 
Clintock. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  by  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  by  Lee  GaUoway. 

The  Commercial  Museiun,  by  W.  P.  Wilson. 

The  National  City  Bank,  by  F.  C.  Schwedtman. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Ekx)nomics,  by  Francis  Holley. 


PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN,  IN  THE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 

By  T.  J.  FOSTER, 

Seranton,  Pa. 

The  hitftory  of  inftniction  by  correflpondence,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  modem  appli- 
cation is  conceraed,  is  also  the  hisUny  of  the  International  Correspondence  Sdioob, 
and  because  of  this  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  what  may  seem  a  quite  frequent 
reference  to  the  schools. 

The  International  Correspondence  Sdiools  had  their  birth  in  a  humanitarian  impwlsa. 
In  the  early  eighties  there  was  published  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  in  the  anthracite  ooal 
regions  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Mining  Herald.  The  interests  and  efforts  of  the 
editor  were  absorbed  in  Uie  welhu!e  of  the  mine  workers.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
great  number  of  fatal  accidents  among  them.  He  studied  conditions  and  determined 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause — ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  foremen,  and 
superintendents  of  the  science  of  their  work.  A  department  of  the  paper  was  then 
opened  devoted  to  questions  and  answers  relative  to  coal  mining  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.  This  innovation  was  met  by  a  flood  of  questions,  the  chord  of  a  long 
unsatisfied  desire  had  been  toudied.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  miners  all  about, 
men  of  all  ages,  the  thought  of  the  schoolroom  long  ago  thrust  from  their  minds,  were 
yet  hungry  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  beneath  their  hands.    The  next 
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dlep  wms  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  conventional  educational  methods  and  with  the 
help  ol  competent  engineers  prepare  a  course  in  coal  mining  which  anyone  able  to 
read  Rngtiidi  could  study  at  home,  sending  his  written  recitations  to  the  school  by 
mail. 

Within  six  months  after  the  enrollment  of  the  first  student,  October  16,  1891,  a 
tiioosand  men  were  studying  the  mining  course  by  mail.  From  this  beginning  has 
been  developed  the  present  system  of  correspondence  instruction.  Created  to  teach 
a  single  subject  the  sdiools  now  give  instruction  in  280  courses,  covering  almost  every 
bruich  of  technical  education  and  dozens  of  other  subjects  ranging  from  advertising 
and  salesmanship  to  poultry  husbandry  and  agriculture.  These  courses  include 
62,000  pages  of  text  and  31,000  iUustrations  and  cost  92,500,000  to  prepare.  To  con- 
duct the  work  requires  the  hands  and  brains  of  more  than  4,000  employees  in  America 
akme  and  hundreds  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  They  have  enrolled  more  than 
1,760,000  persons,  representing  every  occupation  in  the  r^dm  of  industry  and  every 
country  on  the  globe.  And  approximately  100,000  new  students  are  b^ng  enrolled 
each  year.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  what  it  means  for  a  single  institution 
to  have  such  a  tremendous  student  body.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it  in  history. 
Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  enrollment  may  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  the  following 
enrollment  figures: 


Advertising 30,003 

Architecture 102,337 

Arts  and  crafts 68,821 

(%emistry 24, 983 

Civil  engineering 84, 706 

Civil  service 58, 557 

Commerce 221, 818 

Drawing 153, 392 

Electrical  engineering 233, 91€ 

English  branches 53,721 

Languages 33, 490 

Commercial  law 8, 128 


Lettering  and  sign  painting 39, 789 

Locomotive  running 80,075 

Mathematics 9,530 

Mechanical  engineering 125, 317 

Mining 47,759 

Navigation 4, 447 

Pedagogy 9, 410 

Plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilat- 
ing      36,198 

Steam  engineering 135, 866 

Textiles 12, 670 

Window  trimming 4.670 


The  schools  have  enrolled  in  25  years  six  times  as  many  students  as  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  enrolled  in  three  centuries;  ten  times  as  many  as  Yale  has  taught  since  her 
doors  swung  open  in  1701 ;  five  times  as  many  as  are  in  attendance  to-day  at  all  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  successful  because  its  system  of  teaching  is  designed 
wholly  for  this  field.  The  foundation  of  the  system  is  its  textbooks.  To  successfully 
ttech  by  correspondence  requires  an  entirely  different  kind  of  textbook  than  that 
used  for  classroom  work.  Books  that  need  a  teacher  to  explain  and  elaborate  them 
are  worthless  to  the  student  who  must  study  at  home  or  at  his  workbench  or  by  the 
flare  of  a  miner 's  lamp.  So  such  textbooks  must  be  created .  They  must  take  nothing 
for  granted,  save  the  ability  to  read.  They  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  proceed 
by  easy  stages,  leading  the  student  forward  by  natural  and  carefully  graded  steps. 
They  must  foresee  and  meet  his  difficulties  by  full  explanations,  demonstrations,  and 
illustrations.  All  irrelevant  matter  must  be  eliminated,  and  only  such  matter  pre- 
sented as  bears  directly  upon  and  is  essential  to  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  Such 
books  cost  more  money  to  prepare  than  any  other  textbooks  ever  published.  For 
example,  the  following  courses  and  costs: 


Mechanical  engineering $230, 000 

Electrical  engineering. 174, 000 

Architecture 159,000 


Mining $128,000 

Textiles 76,000 

Commercial 66,000 


Books  of  this  class,  prepared  for  correspondence  instruction,  have  been  recognized 
by  resident  schools  to  the  extent  that  they  are  used  in  classroom  work  and  for  refer- 
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ence  purposes  by  218  universities,  colleges,  Government  schools,  institutes  of  tech* 
nology  and  vocational  schools  in  America,  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  in 
its  shipboard  training  schools,  and  by  many  of  the  largest  industrial  corporations  in 
their  training  classes  for  apprentices  and  employees. 

It  IB  obvious,  of  course,  that  an  essential  to  successful  home  study,  like  any  other 
method  of  study,  depends  upon  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some 
students  are  by  nat\u«  sufficiently  ambitious  to  pursue  their  studies  diligently  of 
their  own  volition.  But  correspondence  schools  recognize  that  many  students— 
probably  a  majority — ^need  stimulus  of  outside  encouragement  to  keep  tham  at  their 
lessons  and  for  this  purpose  an  encouragement  department  is  maintained.  This 
department  watches  with  a  genuine  personal  interest  the  progress  of  every  student. 
If  he  is  delinquent  in  sending  in  his  lessons,  if  he  is  discouraged,  if  there  is  the  least 
indication  of  a  slacking  of  his  interest,  this  department  encourages,  enthuses,  helps, 
nd  urges  him  on  to  the  attainment  of  his  original  purposes.  Last  year  the  encour- 
a^ment  department  of  one  school  sent  1,110,204  letters  of  inspiration  to  students. 
As  a  result  of  this  work,  students  to-day  are  doing  56  per  cent  more  studying  than  in 
1906.  In  1914  the  students  of  this  school  sent  in  for  examination  1,141,430  lessons. 
The  London  instruction  department  handled  in  one  year  358,000  lessons. 

Now,  what  of  the  value  to  the  student  of  this  educational  system?  There  is  the 
teatimony  of  the  students  themselves.  There  are  on  file  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  enthutda^itic  letters  from  students,  telling  of  their  advancement  from  unskilled 
drudger\'  to  weU-paid  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  one  school  each 
month  between  four  and  five  himdred  students  write  to  tell  of  advancements  which 
their  training  has  brought  them. 

Recently,  to  obtain  specific  information  regarding  men  who  have  achieved  success 
through  corrtEftpondence  courses,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  cases  oi  27,000 
typical  students  in  a  few  EasU^n  States.  At  the  time  they  enrolled  the  great  majority 
ol  them  wore  engaged  in  unskilled  occupations,  in  which  they  would  have  been  c<Hn» 
polled  to  remain  indefinitely  had  not  correspondence  instruction  brought  them  th« 
opportunity  to  study  and  prepare  for  something  better  while  they  worked.  Among 
the  rallies  investigated  two  students  were  found  who  now  have  incomes  of  150,000  a 
>*oar,  6  who  have  incomes  of  $25,000  or  over,  and  20  who  receive  $10,000  per  year  or 
bettor.  Out  of  all  theee  27,000  students  14,990,  or  54.2  per  cent,  are  receiving  $1,500 
a  year:  2,451,  or  9  per  cent,  are  receiving  at  least  $2,500  a  year;  and  413,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  havo  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Another  department  of  this  school  has  on  file  over  30,000  letters  from  studmti 
expmving  gratitude  for  what  correspondence  instruction  has  done  for  them.  In  order 
to  got  virtually  a  ''cross-section"  view  of  these  testimonials,  1,000  letters  were  drawn 
from  the  files.  The  first  interesting  feature  revealed  was  the  occupations  in  whidi 
the  1,000  students  were  engaged  at  the  time  they  enrolled,  nearly  every  one  some 
kind  of  unskilled  labor.  For  example,  139  were  bricklayers,  65  miners,  62  laborers, 
62  clerks,  39  foremen,  35  apprentices,  29  farmers,  23  firemen,  19  helpers,  and  11  factory 
workers. 

At  the  time  they  reported  their  progress  the  same  men  were  distributed  through 
55  professions  and  occupations.  The  greater  proportion  has  attained  positions  demand- 
ing  oxecutivo  and  constructive  ability.  No  less  than  696  out  of  the  1,000  had  become 
suporintondonts,  proprietors,  managers,  general  managers,  contractors,  or  architects. 
It  18  of  no  less  importance  that  in  practically  every  case  the  advancement  in  positicm 
carried  with  it  a  proportionate  increase  in  salary.  At  the  time  these  1,000  students 
took  up  their  courses  their  average  wage  was  $53.90  per  month .  At  the  time  they  wrote 
their  letters  of  appreciation  their  average  income  was  $182.48  per  month.  This  was 
an  increase  in  earning  power  of  $128.58  per  month,  or  239  per  cent.  These  students 
paid  on  the  average  less  than  $60  for  their  course.  In  other  words,  the  increased 
earnings  of  a  single  month  reimburses  each  student  more  than  twice  over  for  the 
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entire  cost  of  his  education.  No  other  system  of  education  could  possibly  provide 
such  benefits  at  so  small  a  cost. 

The  time  has  passed  when  orthodox  educationalists  can  afford  to  look  upon  corre- 
spondence instruction  with  disdain.  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated,  in  the  work  of 
the  London  University  Correspondence  College,  what  good  can  be  accomplished 
tlnoa^  the  mails.  Some  of  our  best  American  colleges  and  univendties  have  frankly 
admitted  and  adopted  the  method.  Among  formal  educational  institutions,  Chicago 
Univendty,  under  President  Harper,  may  be  called  the  pioneer. 

Chicago  University  offers  52  courses  by  correspondence.  The  Universities  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  and  several  others  have  adopted  the 
method  and  are  achieving  some  satisfactory  results. 

The  weakness  of  the  work  done  by  these  institutions  is  their  lack  of  properly  pre- 
pared textbooks,  the  books  they  use  being  the  ordinary  classroom  texts,  which  are 
not  adapted  to  home  study.  Such  books  involve  the  presence  of  a  teacher  able  to 
give  verbal  explanation  of  difficulties  and  processes.  They  are  usually  written  to  aid 
the  teacher  in  teaching  rather  than  the  student  in  studying.  Textbooks  for  home 
study  have  several  unique  features. 

1.  The  textbooks  must  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  ndio  must 
study  alone. 

2.  The  textbooks  must  take  no  preliminary  knowledge  for  granted;  each  subject 
must  begin  with  the  most  elementary  material  and  the  student  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  forward  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  preceding  lesson. 

3.  Every  subject  must  be  divided  into  small  units  in  order  that  the  student  shall 
not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  task. 

4.  The  textbooks  must  be  under  constant  revision.  Home-study  books  should  be 
the  nearest  up  to  date  of  any  published. 

5.  The  textbooks  must  be  simple  and  practical.  They  must  contain  only  the  facts, 
principles,  processes,  and  applications  of  the  subject  under  study.  For  example,  they 
need  not  occupy  the  student  with  the  derivation  of  formulas,  but  must  teach  him  what 
formulas  mean  and  how  to  apply  them.  All  speculative  questions  must  be  omitted; 
matter  that  is  of  mere  historical  interest  must  be  eliminated. 

6.  The  textbooks  must  be  copiously  and  accurately  illustrated  by  the  most  perfect 
process  known  in  the  printing  world.  Wherever  it  is  possible  the  student  must  be 
aided  by  diagram,  sketch,  photograph,  or  colored  plate. 

By  the  correspondence  system  a  student  may  study  as  and  when  he  will.  The 
correspondence  student  often  gets  experience  as  he  studies — makes  daily  application 
of  what  he  learns.  The  student  does  not  have  to  leave  home  to  get  an  education;  the 
education  comes  to  him.  The  instruction  is  private,  each  student  is  a  class  to  himself; 
gets  all  the  instruction;  does  all  the  reciting.  How  much  studying  will  students  do 
under  these  conditions?  In  1914  one  correspondence  school  received  924,056  written 
lesson  papers,  208,230  drawing  plates,  and  9,144  language  phonograph  records,  a  total 
of  1 ,  141 ,430  pieces  of  work.  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  that  means  toward  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

From  an  investigation  of  the  records  of  several  hundred  correspondence  students 
it  has  been  found  that  the  average  time  required  to  complete  an  engineering  course 
i  8  3  years  and  2.9  months,  or  38.9  months.  If  it  be  assumed  that  these  students  kept 
on  with  their  studies  without  the  vacation  periods  enjoyed  by  college  students,  their 
time  for  finishing  their  course  slightly  exceeds  that  required  to  obtain  a  college  diploma 
because  the  vacation  periods  reduce  the  college  year  to  81  months,  or  34  weeks.  The 
student  in  college  may  put  in  more  hoiUB  per  day  at  his  studies  than  does  the  corre- 
spondence school  student,  but  much  of  this  time  is  spent  on  general  science  and  other 
matters  not  closely  related  to  his  course  in  engineering.  We  shall  not  be  much  astray 
therefore  in  saying  that  to  obtain  a  correspondence  school  diploma  in  engineering 
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raquiree  about  m  mmny  houn  of  study  spedalixed  on  engmeering  adenoe  propar  m 
to  obtain  a  college  diploma  in  engineering. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  correspondence  student  in  completing  his  coune 
furnishes  him  a  training  in  accurate  expression  that  goes  far  to  n&ake  him  a  well- 
educated  man  in  his  specialty.  A  correspondence  student's  written  work  compans 
favorably  with  the  amount  of  writing  in  the  examinations  ol  a  four-year  college  coiiiai. 
In  the  avenge  college  coiurse  there  are  three  terms  a  year,  or  12  terms  in  all,  with  exam- 
inations at  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  three  or  four  subjects  studied.  In  these  48 
examinations  the  student  will  write  an  average  of  peihaps  10  pages  for  each  examina- 
tion, or  480  pages  of  written  matter  in  the  four  years*  examinations.  Counting  the 
number  of  words  written  at  250  a  page,  the  college  student,  during  the  examinations 
of  his  four-year  term,  will  write  about  120,000  words. 

The  experience  of  several  correspondence  students  in  thdr  courses  of  study  fur- 
nishes interesting  data.  It  demonstrates  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  when  a 
student  begins  a  regular  correspondence  course  of  study. 

One  student  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town  who  began  his  com- 
plete coal  mining  course  at  the  age  of  38,  long  after  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  attend  a  resident  college.  In  his  course  of  study  every  problem  and  every 
word  were  directly  specialized  on  coal  mining  operations,  and  in  the  period  of  time 
while  he  was  stud]ring  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  studied  as  many  pages  of  technical 
matter  directly  applicable  to  coal  mining  as  he  would  have  studied  in  almost  any 
resident  coune  that  he  could  have  taken  up.  His  lessons  took  him  through  4,167 
pages,  illustrated  by  2,606  accurate  pictures  of  coal  mining  operations.  He  mastered 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text  at  least  as  thoroug^y  as  though  he  had  studied  the  same 
matter  at  college,  because  instead  of  answeiing  only  a  few  questions  relating  to  ooal 
mining,  with  a  passing  mark  of  60  to  70  per  cent,  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  question  and  attain  a  passing  mark  of  90  per  cent.  Instead  of  examinations 
in  perhaps  48  subjects  he  was  obliged  to  pass  examinations  in  79  different  instmctioii 
papers.  In  the  course  of  these  examinations  he  wrote  out  answers  to  1,921  questiona, 
with  an  average  of  51  words  in  each  answer,  or  a  total  of  about  99,000  words.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  drew  a  large  number  of  diagrams  to  illustrate  his  answer,  and  as  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  mapping  he  carefully  drew  in  ink  12  drawing  i^tes,  which  alone 
would  take  at  least  three  months. 

One  correspondence  school  graduates  an  average  of  50  students  a  week — 2,600  a 
year.  The  following  list  shows  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  of  graduates  per  year 
from  25  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  one-eighth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  graduate  every  year. 

Knmb«r  of 
gmduztm. 

Columbia  University 736 

Cornell  University 607 

Harvard 646 

Yale 410 

University  of  Pennsylvania 600 

University  of  Minnesota 633 

University  of  Chicago 707 

Lehigh  University 86 

University  of  Syracuse 406 

University  of  California 431 

University  of  Illinois 621 

Williams  College 68 

Massachusetts   Institute  of   Tech- 
nology   365 


Number  of 


Rensselaer  School  of  Technology. .  162 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. . .  120 

University  of  Michigan 653 

Johns  Hopkins  University 89 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. . .  98 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology . .  403 

University  of  Wisconsin 563 

Tufts  College 140 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  128 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute...  130 

Dartmouth  College 149 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology. ...  21 

Total 8,972 
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The  gradumteB  of  one  correipondeDce  school  annually  exceed  in  number  the  gradu* 
atee  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Yale  together;  they  are  double  the  number 
of  graduatet  of  the  Maaeachuaetta  Institute  of  Technology,  Renfiselaer  8chool  of  Tech- 
nology, Caae  School  of  Applied  Science,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Armour 
Institate,  darlnon  Sdiool  d  Technology,  and  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  and  they 
amount  to  almost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  all  the  25  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  sdiools  in  the  list. 

It  diould  be  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  number  of 
cotreapondence  school  graduates  and  the  number  of  correspondence  students  qualify- 
ing^ for  better  conditions  of  employment.    This  is  due  to  many  causes. 

Thousands  of  students  enroll  tot  courses  consisting  of  numerous  sections  (such  as 
a  civil  engineering  course,  embracing  8urve3ring  and  mapping  and  railroad,  bridge, 
and  municipal  engineering),  any  one  section  of  which  qualifies  one  for  definite  em- 
ployment. Upon  finishing  a  section  of  such  a  course  a  great  many  students  are  fitted 
for  work  sufficiently  remunerative  to  justify  them  in  giving  up  their  studies,  at  least 
temporarily.    As  an  illustration,  consider  the  following: 

"In  taking  up  the  civil  engineering  course  I  began  with  surveying  and  mapping. 
Soon  afterwards  I  secured  a  temporary  job  with  a  8urve3ring  party  where  I  earned  $40 
a  month,  which  position  I  was  able  to  fill  with  comparative  ease.  Lately  I  went  out 
with  a  surveying  corps  and  make  $70  a  month.  This  seems  pretty  good  for  a  boy  of 
19.    My  actual  studies  have  taken  up  barely  a  year. 

*' August  Falkenburo, 
"57/  Friendthip  Lane^  Baltimore,^ MdJ*^ 

Correspondence  students,  as  a  rule,  are  busy  men,  working  long  hours  and  having 
little  time  to  write  out  and  submit  lessons  for  correction.  Many  students,  therefore, 
to  save  the  time  consumed  in  writing  out  and  submitting  leseons,  pursue  their  studies 
from  the  bound  volumes  of  their  courses.  They  can  do  this  because  the  volumes 
contain  all  the  instruction  papers  of  the  various  courses  arranged  and  indexed  with 
special  view  to  their  utility  for  home  study  and  reference  purposes.  Indeed,  the 
simplicity  and  practicability  of  the  volumes  are  such  as  to  give  a  reader  the  impression 
that  he  is  listening  to  the  discourses  of  a  trained  Infitructor  explaining  in  clear,  simple 
language  all  the  facts,  principles,  and  processes  of  a  profession.  The  following  letter 
is  from  one  of  thousands  of  students  who  pursue  most  of  their  studies  from  the  bound 
volumes: 

"But  for  the  instruction  received  from  you  I  could  never  have  developed  the 
perfectly  working  combination  of  mechanical  ideas  involved  in  my  invention  of  the 
Jackson  magic  molding  machine  for  the  molding  of  concrete  blocks.  The  patent, 
No.  776,137,  was  issued  on  the  machine  in  November,  1905.  My  earnings  at  the  time 
I  enrolled  with  you  amounted  to  about  $1.50  a  day,  as  I  was  then  employed  by  the 
Bodley  Wagon  Co.,  of  Staunton,  Va.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Jackson  <&  Lacy 
Molding  Machine  Co.  As  my  income  depends  on  the  amount  of  business  our  company 
does,  I  can  not  estimate  it  accurately;  but,  of  course,  it  is  many  times  what  I  earned 
before. 

"As  you  know,  I  sent  in  recitations  on  only  a  part  of  my  course,  doing  most  of  my 
studying  from  the  drawing  plates  and  reference  library  furnished  with  my  course. 

"It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  methods,  as  I  attribute  my  success 
to  the  instruction  received. 

J.  W.  Jackson, 
1400  W.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1914,  5,210  students  at  this  school  voluntarily  reported 
improvement  in  their  working  conditions  or  increases  in  salaries,  or  both.  It  is 
conservative  to  say  that  at  least  twice  as  many  more,  without  reporting  to  us,  qualified 
through  this  training  for  better-paying  positions.    Thus  a  total  of  approximately 
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15,600  students  during  a  single  year  became  better  citizens,  improved  their  elBctqncy 
as  workers,  and  increased  their  earnings. 

Experience  and  education  are  the  handmaids  of  efficiency.  One  without  the 
other  is  of  little  value.  A  school  offering  the  advantages  of  practical  experience  and 
technical  training  at  the  same  time  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  institution  that 
has  only  mental  training  to  offer.  The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  E.  W.  lil* 
jegran,  a  veteran  engineer  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  bears  this  out: 

''To  every  young  man  I  would  give  the  advice  I  gave  a  friend  who  asked  me  if  he 
ought  to  send  his  son  to  college  first  and  give  him  practical  experience  aftorwards, 
or  give  him  the  practical  part  first.  I  replied:  'Give  him  both  at  once.  Let  him 
work  in  your  mine  and  enroll  in  the  correspondence  schools.  In  this  way  he  will 
secure  both  technical  and  practical  education,  and  at  the  same  time  be  earning  good 
wages.  If  he  goes  to  college,  it  will  require  twice  the  time  and  will  cost  him  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000,  and  he  will  be  getting  no  experience.  In  the  correspondence  school 
his  course  will  cost  him  under  $100.'  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  friend  took  my 
advice." 

Only  where  a  combination  of  practical  experience  and  education  are  effected  are 
the  best  results  produced  by  the  technical  worker.  Because  this  is  true  the  average 
college  graduate  is  of  little  value  in  the  technical  professions  for  several  years 
after  graduation.  In  contrast  the  correspondence  student  in  addition  to  learning 
theory  is  acquiring  practical  experience.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  student  enters  the  field  of  civil  engineering  and  advances  suc- 
cessively through  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

"Some  time  after  enrolling  in  your  school  of  civil  ei  gii^ecriiig  1  requested  you  to 

assist  mo  in  securing  a  position  with  Mr.  M.  L.  Byen^,  (»f  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 

roa<L     He  gave  me  a  personal  examination,  examined  your  Ixwks,  and  after  careful 

considorution  informed  me  that  I  was  fully  equippeil  for  a  position  in  the  engineering 

department.     I  secured  a  position,  starting  as  rodman,  and  was  later  promoted  to 

transitman.    Then  I  became  engineer  of  a  corps  at  $100  per  month.    Now  I  am 

engineer  and  superintendent  of  constntction  in  Baltimore  at  $200  per  month.    I 

find,  with  my  personal  experience  and  the  education  and  training  I  have  received 

from  your  schools  that  I  am  able  to  cope  with  college  graduates  and  handle  the  work 

with  success. 

"W.J.  Wire, 

"f59  E.  Fairiiew  Aieniu,  ConnclUville,  PaV 
By  comparing  the  earnings  of  various  classes,  variously  educated,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  accurately  at  the  intrinsic  worth  of  different  kinds  of  educational  training. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  consider  the  earning  value  of  primary  and  public  school  educa- 
tion as  compared  with  technical  education. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  without  education,  compelled  to  work  as  a  laborer, 
earns  about  $500  annually  for  44  years,  or  a  total  of  $22,000.  The  average  period 
required  for  the  American  boy  to  pass  through  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of 
a  city  school  and  be  ready  for  entrance  to  high  school  is  about  9  years  of  200  days 
each,  a  total  of  1,800  days.  The  average  earning  capacity  of  a  boy  going  no  further 
than  the  grammar  school  has  been  placed  at  $1,000  a  year  for  44  years,  making  his 
total  life  work  $44,000.  So  that  by  spending  1,800  days  in  the  elementary  schools 
his  earning  power  exceeds  that  of  the  laborer  by  $22,000.  This  gives  each  day  in 
the  elementary  school  a  monetary  value  of  $12.22.  In  other  words,  each  day  spent 
in  the  elementary  school  increases  his  earnings  over  those  of  the  lal>orer  $12.22. 

If  the  boy  from  the  elementary  school  enters  the  high  school  and  finishes  the  usual 
course  of  4  years,  his  life  wage,  according  to  what  seems  a  conservative  estimate,  will 
be  increased  by  an  average  of  50  per  cent  above  that  of  the  elementary-school  graduate. 
His  total  life  wage  will  amount  to  $66,000,  being  an  excess  of  $22,000  over  the  life  wage 
of  the  grammar  or  elementary  school  graduate  and  $44,000  over  that  of  the  uneducated 
laborer. 
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If,  now,  the  high-flchool  graduate  will  spend  2  or  3  hours  daily  during  each  of  3 
years  in  technical  study,  his  income  should  range  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year,  and  his 
total  working  period  will  be  lengthened  by  more  than  the  3  years  required  to  get  his 
final  technical  training.  If  we  assume  that  he  continues  to  work  at  his  profession  for 
44  years,  earning  an  average  income  of,  say,  $2,200,  his  Ufe  wage  will  be  $96,800,  which 
ii  $74,800  more  than  that  of  the  uneducated  laborer,  $52,800  more  than  that  of  the 
primary-echool  graduate.  Since  a  technical  course  in  a  correspondence  school  requires 
about  3,000  houra  of  study  or  300  10-hour  days,  he  will  receive  more  than  $100  for 
every  day  spent  in  technical  study. 

It  follows  then: 

1.  To  complete  a  grammar-school  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  grammar- 
school  graduate  $22,000  over  the  life  wage  of  the  implied  laborer — an  increase  amount  • 
ing  to  $12.22  for  each  day  spent  in  school. 

2.  To  complete  the  high-school  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  high-school 
graduate  $22,000  above  Uie  life  wage  of  the  grammar-school  graduate — an  increase 
amounting  to  $27.50  for  each  day  spent  in  high  school. 

3.  To  complete  a  good  technical  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  technically 
trained  man  by  $30,800  more  than  the  life  wage  of  the  high-school  graduate — ^an 
increase  amoimting  to  more  than  $100  for  each  10-hour  day  of  study. 

4.  A  day  of  technical  training  is  worth  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  a  day  of  high- 
school  training  and  more  than  eight  times  as  much  as  a  day  in  elementary  grades. 
Therefore  technical  training  has  a  higher  monetary  value  than  any  other  kind  of 
education. 

This  shows  the  remarkable  salary-increasing  possibiUties  of  technical  education.  A 
careful  estimate  has  revealed  the  fact  that  technical  education  adds  more  than 
$20,000,000  each  year  to  the  earnings  of  the  students  at  one  correspondence  school; 
that  technical  training  shortens  the  working  time  of  these  correspondence  students 
approximately  25,000,000  hours  each  year. 

The  careers  of  many  correspondence  students  read  almost  like  fairy  tales.  As  an 
illustration,  I  wish  to  outline  a  single  one: 

Among  the  forest-covered  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  at  Madison,  there  lived  a 
young  man  named  C.  J.  Pearson.  Opportunities  in  Pearson's  locality  were  few  and 
far  between.  This  was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  had  attained  his  majority 
the  sum  total  of  his  earnings  was  a  meager  $35  a  month.  Mr.  Pearson  had  no  money, 
but  an  abundance  of  time.  Of  an  ambitious  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  he  pondered 
long  and  seriously  on  the  project  of  turning  his  time  into  money,  of  so  investing  it  as 
to  insure  the  largest  returns.  He  finally  deciding  that  investing  it  in  additions  to  his 
store  of  knowledge,  by  the  acquirement  of  a  special  education  for  a  definite  field  of 
employment,  was  the  surest  means  of  attaining  his  object.  How  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, however,  was  a  stumbling  block.  Resident  instruction  he  could  not  afford, 
being  obliged  to  support  himself  through  his  own  exertions,  and  he  dared  not  sur- 
render liis  position,  however  humble.  In  a  moment  of  good  fortune  his  attention  was 
called  to  correspondence  instruction.  Quick  to  see  his  opportunity,  he  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  surveying  and  mapping.  By  devoting  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he 
qualified  within  a  few  months  for  his  initial  position  on  an  engineering  corps,  and 
within  8  months  from  the  date  of  his  enrollment  he  occupied  a  position  as  transitman 
at  a  salary  of  $100  a  month.  Continuing  his  studies,  his  salary  was  a  little  later  made 
$125,  then  $150,  and  finally  $200  a  month,  as  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  a  survey.  Let 
us  do  a  little  calculating  and  learn  what  an  education  of  this  sort  is  worth.  An  intel- 
ligent young  man,  like  Mr.  Pearson,  usually  finishes  a  course  of  surveying  and  mapping 
in  about  1  year  by  studying  2  hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week,  and  it  is  entirely  tmlikely 
that  such  a  student  would  spend  on  the  average  a  longer  time.  His  studios  would 
consume  about  63  10-hour  days,  626  hours,  or  37,560  minutes. 

Being  a  man  in  the  twenties,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  no  less  than 
30  years  of  work  before  him.     During  that  time  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  month,  he  will 
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Mm  $72,000.  At  his  fonner  work,  with  a  nkry  of  |S5  a  month,  hia  <>*>"<"g"  woold 
have  amounted  to  $12,600.  It  foUowi,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Peancm't  tlailli]^f,  during 
the  next  90  years,  will  add  to  his  income  the  difference  between  $12,600  and  $72,000, 
cr  $59,400;  and  these  Agam  are  based  on  the  unlikely  assumptioD  tiiat  his  salary  wiO 
never  rise  again.  In  ofder  to  qualify  to  earn  this  additional  $50,400  we  have  Aown 
that  it  required  about  sixty-three  10-hour  days,  626  hours,  or  37,560  minutes  of  stody. 
Then  for  every  day  he  studied  lir.  Pearson  will  receive  in  round  figures  $fM3;  for 
every  hour,  about  $95;  for  every  minute,  $1.58. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  preceding  figures.  They  demonstrate 
better  than  pages  of  abstract  statements  the  value  of  correspondence  instructian  as  a 
preparation  for  business. 

America  does  not  stand  alone  in  ^  use  of  correspondence  instruction  as  a  prepaia- 
tion  for  business.  Europe  and  South  America  have  for  some  years  shown  their  appse* 
dation  of  its  benefits.  A  notable  factor  in  the  development  of  conespondence  school 
work  in  Great  Britain  had  been  the  support  which  it  has  received  from  the  nobility, 
Ckyvemment  officials,  members  of  Parliament,  huge  employers  of  labor,  and  other 
prominent  men.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Admiralty  facilities  have 
been  offered  by  which  hundreds  of  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  British  Navy, 
and,  through  the  interest  taken  by  the  commandant  of  the  army  service  corps  tndn- 
ing  establishment  at  Aldershot,  the  Government  was  instrumental  in  having  many 
of  its  noncommissioned  officers  enrolled  for  technical  courses. 

In  Australia  teaching  by  correspondence  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  technical 
educational  medium  ranking  with  the  very  best.  As  early  as  1908  the  Postmaslsr 
General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  issued  official  instructions  encoumging 
employees  in  his  department  to  become  students. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  correspondence  school  was  the  first  educational  instita- 
tion  to  be  apfnroved  under  the  plan  of  the  Government  post  and  telegraph  department 
to  induce  employees  to  study  for  promotion  to  higher  positions. 

In  west  Austialia  the  Government  has  provided  a  fund  with  which  it  may  buy 
scholarships  for  approved  men,  in  OTder  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  advance. 

In  south  Australia  the  royal  commission  on  apprenticeship  has  announced  that  it 
will  recognize  correspondence  courses  on  the  same  basis  of  efficiency  as  the  Govern- 
ment technical  schools  in  training  apprentices.  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  has 
more  correspondence  students  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  country 
on  the  globe.    An  instruction  department  is  maintained  at  Wellington. 

In  1914  the  correspondence  schools  examiners  at  Sidney  handled  26,000  lessons. 

In  South  Africa,  as  in  the  other  British  colonies,  correspondence  work  has  tha 
indorsement  and  cooperation  of  the  Government.  An  instruction  department  at 
Gape  Town  handled  6,000  students'  lesson  papers  in  1914. 

Correspondence  school  work  is  also  carried  on  in  India,  with  headquarters  at  Ran* 
goon.  The  headquarters  at  Singapore  handles  the  work  for  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Slam,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Latin  America  ha?  proved  a  good  field  for  correspondence  schools.  One  school, 
besides  offering  courses  written  in  English,  also  offers  courses  written  in  Spanish. 
This  company  did  a  very  good  business  in  Mexico  before  the  war  and  is  now  doing  a 
considerable  business  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Latin  American  Republics. 

This  school  has  a  good  business  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  conducts  an  instruc* 
tion  department  at  Buenos  Aires.  This  department  also  handles  the  work  for  Chile, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil.  Seventeen  technical  courses  in 
Spanish  and  138  in  English  are  now  being  sold  in  these  countries. 

The  interest  shown  by  these  countries  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  doubting  that 
in  them  instruction  by  correspondence  will  continue  to  grow  and  more  and  more  be 
looked  to  as  a  preparation  for  business. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  OF  EMPLOYING  OFFICE  HELP. 

By  SHERWIN  CODY. 

When  we  buy  wheat  we  do  not  go  to  the  elevator  and  look  the  bin  over,  let  some  of 
it  nm  througji  our  fingers,  and  make  an  amateur  guess  at  its  value.  No,  we  take  the 
brief  report  of  grading  experts,  and  without  loss  of  time  know  what  we  are  buying 
instead  of  guessing  at  it.  We  are  learning  to  test  every  car  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
flame  way.  It  all  looks  very  much  alike,  but  its  crushing  or  tensile  strength  may 
vary  considerably  under  scientific  test. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  test  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  an  appUcant  for  a  position 
as  stenographer  by  dictating  a  letter  to  her  and  asking  her  to  get  it  out  on  a  time  record, 
and  the  large  employment  managers  have  been  doing  that  for  years;  but  the  ordinary 
bualneas  man  doesnH  have  a  standard  letter  at  hand,  doesn't  know  how  fast  the  stenog- 
rapher ought  to  transcribe  it,  and  falls  back  on  guessing  at  her  worth  and  finding  out 
by  experience,  that  is  paying  two  or  three  weeks'  salary  to  see  how  she  does.  Then 
after  he  gets  settled  with  her  he  hates  to  change,  and  is  by  no  means  sure  he  will  get  a 
better  one  if  he  does  change. 

The  fact  is  that  on  the  average  the  stenographer's  pleajsant  smile  has  more  to  do 
with  getting  her  a  job  than  her  fundamental  ability,  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of 
office  forces  is  distinctly  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  Some  office  forces  are  very 
superior,  and  some  very  inferior,  but  no  employer  really  knows  how  his  force  compares 
with  others.    If  he  has  an  inferior  force,  he  thinks  all  the  rest  have  inferior  forces  also. 

Something  like  two  years  ago  the  leading  mail-order  house  of  New  York  determined 
to  raise  the  standard  of  its  office  force  all  along  the  line,  and  instituted  a  series  of 
written  examinations  or  tests  of  ability  to  perform  usual  operations  in  the  business 
office,  arranged  in  four  general  grades  with  rather  elaborate  variations  to  fit  their 
different  departments. 

First,  they  wanted  to  know  the  intelligence  and  fundamental  education  of  their 
lowest  class,  such  as  office  boys  coming  from  schools,  janitors,  etc.,  The  point  of  view 
was  that  an  office  boy  to  be  worth  anything  ought  to  be  capable  of  promotion,  and  he 
wasn't  a  good  office  boy  unless  he  had  at  least  a  full  grammar-school  education  and  had 
a  mind  that  was  both  active  and  persistent.  They  framed  a  little  attention  test,  very 
simple,  to  see  whether  his  eye  was  quick  enough  in  two  minutes  to  catch  every  2  and  3 
in  a  mass  of  150  figures;  and  a  memory  test,  to  see  if  he  could  apply  himself  for  five 
minutes  to  fixing  in  mind  the  things  he  was  told  to  do  (in  this  case  a  t^'pewritten  page 
of  house  rules);  and  then  whether  he  had  a  good  fundamental  education — spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  punctuation — which  would  be  indispensable  if  later  he  were  to  be 
promoted  to  a  more  responsible  position. 

The  filing  clerks  were  given  15  letters,  and  were  told  to  pick  out  of  a  bunch  of  50 
orders  those  which  were  called  for  in  the  letters — and  they  were  expected  to  do  it  in  a 
bdi  average  length  of  time  without  an  error. 

A  stenographer,  among  other  things,  they  asked  to  copy  a  letter  accurately.  It  was 
full  of  blanks  and  indentations,  and  very  few  were  able  to  copy  that  letter  decently, 
since  in  the  schools  they  had  not  been  trained  to  rigid  accuracy.  They  gave  testa  on 
practicable  grammar,  not  whether  the  stenographer  could  define  this  or  analyze  that, 
but  whether  she  knew  when  to  write  "principal"  and  when  to  write  "principle," 
whether  she  would  say  "It  doesn't  look  right  to  me"  or  "It  don't  look  right  to  me," 
and  so  on.  They  tested  her  spelling,  whether  she  would  spell  "separate"  with  an 
e  or  "sensible"  with  an  a,  and  what  speed  she  would  make. 

Then  when  they  found  that  all  of  the  applicants  were  deficient  on  this  point  or  that, 
they  established  a  school  of  their  own  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  by  specific  training  cure  the  defects,  and  also  give  s))ecial  training  for  certain 
special  phases  of  their  own  work. 
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In  two  years  they  have  very  materially  raised  the  entire  standard  of  their  office 
work,  they  have  high-school  graduates  where  before  they  had  grammar-school  graduate* 
and  they  have  first-raters  where  before  they  had  average  mediums.  They  believe  it 
pays,  and  they  are  developing  their  tests  and  supplementary  training  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  exhibited  a  series  of  similar  tests  which  they  had 
been  using.  A  large  life  insurance  company  has  in  regular  use  a  somewhat  complicated 
series  of  psychological  tests. 

ORGANIZATION    OF  A   NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Experiments  with  systematic  tests  for  office  help  in  business  houses  have  nearly  all 
been  tried  by  trained  educators.  Marshall  Field  &  Co. ,  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co., 
Sears,  Roebuck  <&  Co.,  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  each  employed  an  ex-superintendent  of 
schools  as  employment  manager  or  assistant  to  the  employment  manager,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  practical  business  man  have  attempted  to  use  the  science  of  pedagogy. 
(A  thoroughly  wide-awake  school  man  seems  to  learn  business  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  person  of  business  training  solely  learns  the  true  science  of  testing  and  training 
young  brains. )  The  success  along  this  line  has  suggested  that  the  business  men  ougjit 
to  take  hold  of  our  commercial  schools  and  have  these  tests  of  ability  to  perform  com- 
mon operations  in  the  business  office  substituted  for  the  academic  examinations  now 
all  too  general.  The  first  stand  for  speed  and  accuracy  on  simple  and  common  opera- 
tions, while  the  second  consist  largely  of  answering  questions  and  giving  definitions  on 
the  higher  theory  of  the  subject.  The  trouble  is  that  the  educators  know  only  in  a 
general  way  what  the  business  men  want.  If  the  employment  managers  would  work 
out  a  series  of  tests  on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  make  appointments,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  educators  would  promptly  adopt  them,  because  their  students 
are  all  working  for  jobs,  and  an\'thing  that  will  help  them  get  jobs  will  be  quickly 
seized .  Cooperation  ought  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  best-paying  positions  for  the 
really  meritorious,  whether  or  not  they  have  the  personal  appearance  and  self- 
ad  vertLsing  qualities  which  now  very  largely  secure  those  good  positions;  and  if  the 
business  man  could  know  with  certainty  the  different  combinations  of  ability  in 
each  applicant,  he  could  pick  out  with  far  greater  certainty  just  what  he  needs  in  a 
certain  niche,  and  avoid  changing  help  as  much  as  he  does. 

The  cost  of  changing  help  has  not  been  accurately  investigated  as  to  office  forces; 
but  some  careful  figures  have  been  compiled  by  the  head  of  the  welfoure  department 
of  a  well-known  firm  of  automobile  makers,  which  show  the  cost  of  changing  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  be  over  $80.  First,  there  is  the  cost  of  finding  the  man  and 
putting  him  on  the  pay  roll.  Then,  there  is  the  cost  of  teaching  him  the  special 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  particular  factory.  It  takes  him  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  learn  his  job,  to  know  where  things  are,  and  how  things  are  done,  and  just  what  ia 
wanted  of  him.  There  is  also  the  cost  of  spoiled  material  while  he  is  learning,  the 
imstakes  he  makes,  in  various  ways,  and  the  indirect  injury  to  business.  And  we 
must  not  overlook  the  rental  value  of  the  machines  he  is  learning  on  that  might  other- 
wise be  turning  out  a  full  product,  and  the  factory  space  he  is  occupying,  and  the 
time  of  the  foremen  and  assistants  who  are  teaching  him.  The  sum  of  $S0  for  each 
new  employee  appears  a  moderate  one. 

With  these  facts  in  view  we  began  two  years  ago  to  oiganize  a  national  committee, 
consLsting  one-third  of  educators  and  two-thirds  of  persons  in  business  with  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  persons  equally  interested  in  business  and  education,  and  to 
far  as  possible  persons  representative  of  other  national  organizations  that  ought  to 
cooperate.  This  committee  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  as  the 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business,  not  for  profit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, but  devoted  to  the  public  improvement  of  office  efficiency  both  in  schools  and 
in  business  offices.    The  present  officers  are  Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris,  president;  Gerald  B. 
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Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  vice  president;  Joseph  Cummins,  of  Chicago,  attorney 
ind  treasurer;  and  Sherwin  Cody,  of  Chicago,  managing  director  and  secretary.  On 
the  board  of  trustees  are  Frank  V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  of 
Boston,  perhaps  the  leading  expert  in  the  country  on  high-school  commercial  educa- 
tion; W.  D.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  William  Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia;  and 

B.  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Schools,  the 
Btrongest  private  business  colleges  in  the  country.  The  movement  is  supported  by 
President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  established  the  Wliarton  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  in  Philadelphia.  Altogether,  these  are  the  leading  com- 
mercial educators  of  the  country.    On  the  business  side  among  the  trustees  are  Col. 

C.  A.  Carlisle,  of  South  Bend,  long  advertising  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, and  an  independent  system  expert;  E.  H.  McCullough,  of  Chicago,  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association;  Waldron  O.  Rand,  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  educational  conmiittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants,  which  has  long  had  a  deep  interest  in  commercial  education;  Dr. 
Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  now  of  New  York,  who  attained  a  national  reputation  as 
an  emplo>'ment  expert  with  Harrington  Emerson;  Dr.  E.  A.  Rumely,  for  several 
years  manager  of  the  Rumely  Co.,  and  at  the  aime  time  promoter  of  his  own  Inter- 
laken  School  near  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  recently  purchaser  of  the  contwlling  interest 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  and  C.  A.  Prosser,  former  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  elected  at  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  Redfield. 

NATIONiJj   BUSINESS  ABILITY  TESTS. 

This  committee  has  concentrated  its  attention  on  developing  and  trying  qjut  a 
series  of  elementary  tests  of  ability  to  perform  common  operations  in  the  business 
oflSce  so  as  to  measure  speed  and  accuracy  and  also  to  test  the  fundamental  education 
which  all  office  employment  presupposes  and  without  which  not  even  an  office  boy 
gives  pnimise  of  future  success.  A  series  of  testa  was  devised  and  printed  in  June, 
lf^l4,  and  tried  out  on  employees  by  the  employment  manaj^ers  of  the  National  Cloak 
6i  Suit  Co.,  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  Burroup^hs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  in  a  limited  way  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  The  very  first  trial  made  in  the  office  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co.  was  a  test  on  spelling,  and  a  young  woman  who  was  working  nights  to  become  a 
dictaphone  operator  made  an  average  of  59  per  cent.  It  was  instantly  apparent  that 
she  could  never  succeed  in  writing  letters  from  the  dictaphone  unless  she  first  learned 
to  spell,  and  both  she  and  the  company  were  wasting  time  on  the  wrong  thing. 

In  another  case  the  clerks  in  a  bookkeeping  department  were  revealed  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  as  being  distinctly  below  grade  as  a  whole,  due  perhaps  to  an  erroneous 
standard  of  employment. 

Another  curious  fact  revealed  in  general  was  that  only  college  graduates  were  able 
to  make  a  grade  on  grammar  approaching  100  per  cent  (no  rules,  definitions,  or 
analysis  given,  only  common  examples  of  the  wrong  form  and  the  right  form  to  choose 
the  right),  and  they  probably  got  their  knowledge  from  study  of  foreign  languages. 
Ability  to  punctuate  ran  almost  even  with  knowledge  of  grammar,  except  in  one 
firm  where  the  stenographers  were  especially  high  grade  and  had  learned  to  punctuate. 
The  standard  of  accuracy  of  modem  touch  typewriting  was  shown  to  be  singularly 
high.  Scores  of  letters  had  scarcely  a  mistouched  key.  The  object  of  the  tests  was 
to  find  out  what  were  practical,  how  long  the  tests  needed  to  be,  what  different  kinds 
of  tests  were  required.  As  a  result  20  short,  simple  tests  were  devised  which  met 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  employment  managers  of  the  houses  that  cooperated, 
and  were  adapted  to  trying  out  in  about  an  hour's  time  the  following  common  classes 
of  office  employees: 

Office  boys  and  girls:  Fundamental  education  in  adding,  spelling,  and  writing  a 
letter  of  application  according  to  very  definite  instructions,  together  with  a  test  on 
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mental  alertnees  to  indicate  quickness,  and  a  memory  test  to  indicate  power  to  con* 
centrato  the  mind  in  hard  work. 

General  clerks,  16  years  of  age  and  older:  Memory,  clerical  accuracy  (filling  out 
business  blanks  according  to  instructions,  such  as  a  retail-store  check),  speed  and 
accuracy  in  handling  fractions  by  short-cut  methods  and  percentage,  copying  ad- 
dresses and  arranging  alphabetically,  and  writing  letter  of  application  according  to 
exact  instructions. 

Stenographers  of  lowest  grade:  Memory,  advanced  spelling,  elementary  punctua- 
tion, copying  a  typewritten  blank  for  mimeographing,  taking  a  dictated  letter  and 
transcribing,  and  writing  full  letter  of  application. 

Stenographers  of  secretarial  class  or  beginning  correspondents:  Memory,  full  teet 
on  grammar  and  punctuation,  advanced  sx>elling,  taking^dictated  letter  and  tranacrib* 
ing,  and  finally  composing  three  original  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries  referring  to  four 
pages  of  Wanamaker*s  catalogue  which  were  printed  and  furnished  in  ad>'ance  to  the 
persons  tested.  The  object  was  to  see  if  they  would  notice  that  you  coiddn*t  ship 
shoes  without  the  size,  or  that  questions  might  be  answered  by  looking  at  the  pi<  tures, 
and  would  use  tact  and  patience  in  dealing  \('ith  customers  on  trifling  matters,  as  well 
as  compose  and  pimctuate  their  letters  in  good  style. 

Beginning  bookkeepers:  Speed  and  ac<uracy  test  on  arithmetic,  tost  on  clerical 
accuracy  (filling  out  business  papers  they  had  n(»t  seen  before^,  handling  correctly 
such  business  papers  as  checks,  notes,  money  order  apr)lications,  bank  deposit  slips, 
and  invoice  forms,  copying  addresses  and  alphabetizing — but  net  answering  any 
technic*al  questions  on  bookkeeping  theory,  since  modem  systems  of  bookkeeping 
are  not  taught  in  schools  and  business  men  care  more  for  men  of  good  material  wh<»D 
they  can  educate  themselves. 

These  tests  were  published  March  20  as  a  24-page  booklet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  sent  out  a  three-page  letter  containing  a  genend 
explanatory  report  on  the  investigation,  with  an  offer  to  send  the  tests  on  requeat. 
This  report  was  reprinted  in  full  in  the  New  York  Times  and  many  other  newspapers. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TESTS. 

The  next  great  problem  was  to  have  the  tests  given  in  representative  schools  and 
business  houses  to  develop  a  qiiick  and  easy  way  of  grading  the  tests,  and  to  get  stand- 
ards that  would  indicate  what  grades  ought  to  be  made  and  how  they  should  be  in- 
terpreted. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  head  of 
the  Commission  on  Tests  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Eklucation,  laid  down  the 
general  principles  for  grading  and  judging  the  tests,  and  appro  «red  the  plan  that  was 
finally  worked  out  and  actually  applied  to  4,169  separate  experimental  tests  given  to 
some  500  individuals  through  the  c curtesy  of  the  following  business  houses,  schools, 
and  other  institutions: 

Business  houses:  l^Iarshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Swift  &  Co.;  Conmionwealth 
Edison  Co.;  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton;  Burroughs 
Adding  l^lachine  Co.,  Detroit;  Boieau  of  Credits;  National  Goak  &  Suit  Co.,  New 
York;  Filene*s,  Boston. 

Schools  and  chambers  of  commerce:  Boston  Clerical  High  School;  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (open,  public  test,  mostly  high-school  graduates);  Newbuigh 
(N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Spencerian  Business  College;  Hoi  yoke  (Mass.) 
High  School;  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  High  School;  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  High  SchocJ;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  prize  competition  open  to  grammar  and  high  school  graduates  in  (hit ago; 
Wendell  Thillipe  High  School,  Chi<  ago  (one  test);  Central  School,  Tn.y,  N.  Y.,  under 
inA|>e<  tion  of  committee  of  business  men. 

The  pcrwins  taking  the  tests  were  carefully  selected  as  representative  of  the  special 
classes  whose  ulility  it  was  desired  to  standardize.  The  averages  resulting  fnm  the 
giving  of  the  tests  arc  theiefore  very  closely  typical  of  cx)nditions  in  different  \>aniB 
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d  the  cotintry  and  probably  of  the  country  as  a  whole.    They  represent,  however, 
the  higher  level. 

It  appears  that  in  every  business  house,  in  every  department,  there  are  intelligent- 
looking  persons  who  have  been  selected  because  they  appeared  all  right  and  were 
agreeable,  but  were  far  below  the  average  of  the  department.  For  example  in  a 
bookkeeping  department  one  person  showed  averages  as  follows,  compared  with  the 
avenges  of  the  department  (his  included): 

Individual:  Memory,  poor;  business  papers,  44  per  cent;  bookkeeping  acciuacy, 
36  per  cent;  fractions — speed  17,  errors  11. 

Department:  Memory,  fair;  business  papers,  75  per  cent;  bookkeeping  accuracy,  73. 
per  cent;  fractions — speed  36,  errors  5. 

In  a  very  high-grade  and  carefully  selected  stenographic  department  one  girl  alone 
showed  the  following  companson: 

Individual:  Words  per  minute,  15;  errors,  7. 

Department:  Words  per  minute,  49;  errors,  2. 

Another  individual:  Words  per  minate,  57;  errors,  none. 

One  high  school,  at  the  head  of  the  list  on  the  bookkeeping  and  figure  tests,  had  18 
stenographers  out  of  30  who  were  below  the  standard  minimum  of  35  words  a  minute 
in  transcribing  shorthand  notes,  and  those  18  averaged  12  words  a  minute.  Another 
high  school  had  only  1  stenographer  able  to  reach  35  words  a  minute  out  of  20,  while 
another  had  only  5  out  of  19  who  were  not  above  35.  Another  high  school  had  none 
who  reached  the  35  word  minimum. 

It  seems  likely  (though  the  tests  were  not  wide  enough  to  prove  that)  that  cities 
have  their  superiorities  and  weaknesses. 

Grammar-school  graduates  in  Chicago  show  a  knowledge  of  elementary  applied 
grammar  that  might  be  represented  by  16  per  cent — taking  the  hundred  who  came 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  prize  examination.  In  general,  however,  not  one  grammar 
school  graduate  in  ten  seems  to  have  any  real  knowledge  whatever  of  applied  grammar 
as  shown  in  choosing  the  right  form  when  the  right  and  wrong  are  given  on  points  of 
universal  application. 

It  appears  that  correspondence  is  taught  in  schools  only  as  a  matter  of  form.  The 
average  on  getting  the  facts  right  in  one  high  grade  correspondence  department  in  a 
business  house  was:  Good,  4.  Among  order  writers  and  similar  clerks  in  another: 
Good,  3J;  but  in  the  high  schools  it  was  poor,  2^;  while  the  tact  among  the  business 
correspondents  was,  good,  4;  among  the  general  clerks,  good,  3i;  and  in  the  schools, 
poor,  If;  and  the  form  and  correct  English  were  among  the  business  correspondents, 
excellent,  5;  among  the  general  clerks,  fair,  3;  and  among  the  schools  good,  4  plus. 

In  general,  however,  high-school  graduates  are  well  up  to  business  employees  of 
experience  in  most  subjects,  above  them  in  some,  and  inferior  only  in  the  matter  of 
making  errors.  All  they  need  is  levelling  up,  having  their  weaknesses  and  deficien- 
cies corrected,  just  as  the  employment  managers  need  to  even  up  their  force  by  drop- 
ping the  costly  inefficients. 

The  third  edition  of  the  National  Business  Ability  Tests  now  published  will  give 
on  the  record  blank  side  by  side  with  individual  markings  the  averages  of  grammar- 
school  graduates  under  the  head  of  grammar-school  education,  high-school  averages 
under  the  head  of  high-school  education,  and  business-houses  averages  under  the  head 
of  business  efficiency,  or  (minimums  that  seem  to  be  accepted  widely  as  standard); 
and  also  there  will  be  recorded  as  ** maximums"  the  averages  of  the  five  hignest 
(fairer  than  the  one  highest,  who  might  be  a  genius  or  special  expert).  The  good 
employee  ought  to  have  a  record  somewhere  between  these  two,  and  the  business  man 
who  looks  over  the  individual  record  will  have  just  what  he  needs  for  comparison 
and  a  basis  for  forming  a  judgment.  While  the  averages  obtained  from  these 
4,000  tests  are  only  a  beginning,  and  year  by  year  may  be  expected  to  chan-jre  as 
thousands  of  others  are  added,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  carefully  selected  bB 
typical  and  all  freaks  have  been  thrown  out  and  all  doubtful  cases  makes  them  a  very 
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fair  working- basis  for  a  1)cginning.  Fresh  tests,  closely  parallel  though  different,  will 
be  supplied  to  Imsincss  houses  that  join  our  organization,  and  emplo>inent  mana);rers 
will  be  alile  to  see  at  a  glance  where  to  pla<'e  an  applicant  who  takes  them.  The  te^ts 
have  been  shortened  as  much  as  possible  while  still  preserving  the  proportionate 
ratings  pretty  closely,  and  can  be  given  in  2  to  30  minutes — all  for  any  c»ne  l:ind  of 
applicant  (say  a  stenographer,  tested  on  9  points)  in  al>out  an  hour  and  graded  in  10 
to  15  minutes  (Any  good  clerks  can  easily  learn  to  give  the  tests  and  also  to 
grade  them  by  the  key  with  speed  and  uniform  accuracy.) 

THE    100   PER   CENT   STANDARD. 

In  certain  things  su<h  as  figuring,  spelling,  typewriter  operation,  filling  out  business 
papers,  filing,  and  copying,  the  business  world  demands  approximately  a  100  per 
cent  standard  of  acruracy,  while  the  s-hools  have  a  tendency  to  operate  on  a  70  per 
cent  standard  appropriate  to  Latin  and  Greek  where  the  100  per  cent  standard  is  mani- 
festly imiKWsible.  Ihe  National  Business  Ability  Tests,  if  they  can  \>e  generallv 
08ta)>liKh(id  in  l>.usineH8  offices  and  schools,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  schools  to  adopt 
the  100  iM^r  rent  standard  in  some  such  matters  as  spelling.  Leonard  A>Tes.  of  the 
RuRscll  Sage  Foundation,  has  listed  ail  the  words  in  2,000  business  and  professional 
letters  of  all  kinds,  and  finds  that  seven  eighths  of  all  the  words  used  are  contained  in  a 
list  of  542.  less  than  100  of  whirh  probably  give  trouble  in  spelling.  Obviously  every 
flchcM>l  can  teach  every  pupil  to  spell  correttly  ever>''one  of  those  100  words.  R.C 
Eldredge,  a  factor}' manager  in  Niagara  Kails,  N.  Y..  has  classified  all  the  words  in 
270  new8pai)er  articles  by  200  different  i^Titers  and  finds  a  total  of  6,002.  some  of  which 
are  special,  many  of  which  are  common  and  eas>%  and  about  1.200  of  which  may  need 
spelling  drill.  Even  those  1.200  may  l)e  mastered  practically  to  the  100  per  cent  point 
by  most  pupils  in  schools  if  they  will  concentrate  right  on  those  and  not  waste  their 
time  on  hundreds  of  other  words  that  i)robably  will  never  l)e  used  in  letter  writing 
at  all.  Prof.  W.  Franklin  Jones,  of  the  L' niversity  of  South  Dakota,  has  carried  out 
an  even  larger  exi>eriment,  listing  the  words  in  some  15,000,000  words  of  composi- 
tion, and  finds  all  the  words  used  more  than  once  contained  in  a  list  of  4.532.  of  which 
al  out  1,000  require  special  concentrated  spelling  drill.  If  the  words  that  are  alwa>-8 
being  misspelled  can  be  masterinl  by  every  one,  most  of  our  spelling  trouble  will 
disappear.  If  the  national  si>elling  tests  are  taken  from  a  known  list  of  1.000,  it  is  a 
prt*tty  sure  thing  that  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  tests  and  get  jo)  s  will  master  prac- 
tically all  of  them. 

Whether  the  common  principles  of  punctuation  and  the  common  errors  of  grammar 
can  l)e  narrowed  down  into  a  few  pages  of  drill  that  can  be  mastered  to  the  100  per  cent 
point,  ri'mains  to  l)e  proved:  but  if  anything  will  get  this  concentration  on  just  what 
the  busim^as  men  require,  it  is  the  establishment  of  national  tests. 

Of  counn*  Uiis  narrow.  spiM*ialized  proficiency  is  a  good  thing  only  in  a  few  certain 
lines.  In  other  direi'tions  the  broad  power  to  think  in  a  clear,  businesslike  way  is 
far  mor(>  imi)ortant  and  more  diflir-ult  to  develop:  but  the  practical  test  on  answering 
lett(>r8  ought  to  induce  schools  to  abandon  teaching  merely  the  external  forms  of 
letter  writing  and  give  some  attention  to  handling  human  nature  skilfully  and  accu- 
rately, putting  ;iccurju-y,  ta<>t.  and  good  feeling  into  letters,  and  cultivating  the  large 
outlook  of  human  service  in  business. 

(live  young  prtJspective  employees  in  schools  and  in  business  something  definite  to 
work  for  in  order  to  get  the  good  jobs  and  the  g(X)d  pay,  and  they  will  promptly  concen- 
trate along  thos<?  lines. 

Many  employers  have  been  extremely  discouraged  by  the  seeming  iiuliffi.'rence  of 
their  own  employees  to  study  to  improve  themselves  and  so  tit  for  the  higher  positions 
and  higher  Hularic^H.  ThtTe  can  Ite  no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  definite  t«*sts  for 
vague  promises  an<l  suspicion  of  favoritism  will  work  a  revolution  on  this  matter,  and 
employees  will  work  for  promotion  in  just  the  same  way  that  they  study  in  schools  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  first  positions. 
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UNIYEBSmr  EXTENSION  WORK  FOR  MEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  SAMUEL  MacCLINTOCK, 

EdueaHonal  Dveclor^  LaSalle  Extension  University^  Chicago. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  pointing  to  the  success  of  a  number 
of  railroad  presidents,  and  re\'iewing  their  constant  habit  of  study  and  research, 
closed  with  this  significant  statement:  *  "These  men  are  not  students  because  they  are 
presidents,  but  they  are  presidents  because  they  are  students.'' 

BUSINESS   DEMANDS   EXACT  KNOWLEDGE. 

Business  is  becoming  increasingly  more  exact,  more  scientific,  and  therefore  pro- 
fessional. Less  and  less  is  it  a  matter  of  guesswork  or  personal  opinion.  It  moves  in 
accordance  with  laws  and  principles,  causes  and  effects.  Knowledge  consequently 
becomes  indispensable  for  its  successful  conduct,  and  business  knowledge  becomes  a 
synonym  for  commercial  power.  This  is  just  as  true  in  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  the 
Argentine  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  hard-headed,  successful  business  man,  the  general  manager  of  a  large  wholesale 
house  and  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  said  recently: 
'*  Experience  shows  that  the  man  who  knows  most  about  his  business  seldom  fails, 
and  the  man  who  knows  least  about  his  business  seldom  succeeds."  The  conclusion 
which  this  man  states  is  well  supported  by  an  analysis  of  Bradstreet's  statistics  of 
business  failures.  These  statistics  show  that  a  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
in  general  and  of  the  particular  business  in  which  the  individual  had  been  engaged 
is  the  primary  reason  for  failure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  we  find  a  due  appreciation  of  accurate,  scientific  knowledge  and  an  intelligent 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  any  given  business,  we  see  a  successful  and  profitable 
enterprise.  I  need  only  mention  the  United  States  Steel,  the  General  Electric,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  companies  as  strikiDg  examples. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recently 
made  public  some  interesting  statistics  8ho\^ing  that  there  are  about  250,000  business 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  banking,  railroad, 
and  public  utility  corporations.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  over  100,000,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third,  of  these  corporations  have  no  net  income  whatever; 
90,000  make  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  while  60,000 — the  most  successful  ones — make 
$5,000  a  year  and  over.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  95  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
venture  in  businees  fail? 

Turning  from  the  net  income  to  the  total  volume  of  business  doi^^  by  these  corpora- 
tions, the  striking  fact  to  be  deducted  is  that  while  big  business  is  important,  it  forms, 
after  all,  but  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  trade  and  industry  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  welfare,  the  success  of  the  smaller 
business  men  is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  big  corporations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  indi\'idual  business  men  and  corporations  are  coming  to  con- 
sider the  training  of  their  staffs  as  one  of  their  most  vital  problems?  A  prominent 
railroad  president  put  the  question  thus: 

**Wliat  troubles  me  most  is  the  question  of  promotion  of  men  to  subordinate  execu- 
tive positions.  I  don't  know  who  should  be  promoted  and  my  department  heads 
don't  have  the  proper  confidence  in  their  own  recommendations.  Can  you  suggest 
a  way  to  promote  men  intelligently?  " 

The  chief  engineer  of  a  great  manufacturing  company  expresses  himself  on  this  same 
matter  in  these  significant  words : 

*'The  problems  of  the  immediate  future  will  create  demands  for  ability  beyond  the 
possibility  of  present  methods  to  supply.  ♦  *  ♦  The  time-honored  method  of 
waiting  for  executive  force  and  leadership  to  reveal  itself  in  the  ranks  has  produced 
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mAgnificent  men.  but  this  method  vill  not  meet  the  gratt  need  now  coming  upoa  ni. 
It  15  inadequate.  It  will  result  in  a  famine  of  leadership.  It  beloogi  to  the  past  daya 
of  relatively  small  things.'* 

In  a  recent  K-port.  the  Maasachuieite  Commiarion  on  Industrial  Training  states  that 
inefficiency  in  American  industry  is  not  due  chiefly  to  a  want  of  *»^"»'^'  dexterity,  but 
primarily  to  a  want  of  what  it  calls  "industrial  intelligence." 

In  \iew  of  the»e  facts,  it  is  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  buaineas  ia  the  only  great 
occupation  which  a  cian  can  enter  to-day  without  previous  special  preparation. 
Xo  one  can  I'ccome  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  an  architect — he  can  not  become  even  a 
stonemason  or  a  motorman  on  our  street  can — ^without  some  previous  preparation, 
but  he  can  go  into  business  no  matter  how  inadequately  he  may  be  prepared  in  the 
science  of  bunnew. 

After  entering  upon  his  busness  carser.  the  avenge  man  has  been  indined  to  depend 
upon  his  own  personal  experiences  as  his  sole  means  of  advancement.  He  has  looked 
to  precedents.  He  has  tried  to  do  things  just  as  otheta  have  done  them.  This  is  much 
as  if  an  engineer  should  fail  to  make  we  of  the  tools  and  inventaens  of  science,  and 
depend  upon  his  own  naked  hands  lor  accomplishing  the  arduous  work  in  which  he 
engages.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  but  is  fiigfatfuUy  expensive.  Suppose  one 
should  tr>-  to  become  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  a  doctor  by  the  process  of  try-and- 
iail— that  is,  by  personal  experience  akme.  Could  anything  be  more  costly,  more 
futile,  or  more  al^urd?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  thousands  of  bunness  men  are  doing 
and  expecting  their  employees  to  do.  The  great  danger  of  pemnal  experience  alone 
is  that  it  is  made  up  of  mistakes  and  half-mistakes  as  well  as  of  sound  achie\'ementa. 
The  knowledge  which  comes  from  experience  alone  is  too  limited,  too  personal,  and 
comes  too  late  in  life  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  notable  achie^'ements.  Henry  Ford 
was  right  when  he  said:  **The  great  trouble  with  the  school  of  experience  is  that  the 
course  is  so  long  that  the  graduates  are  too  old  to  go  to  work.*' 

There  must  be.  and  fortunately  there  is,  some  more  direct,  more  scientific,  and  more 
economiiid  plan  by  \i  hioh  e\'er>*  man  who  will  may  gain  that  knowledge  and  insight 
into  busini"^  which  makes  for  power  and  succew. 

VNIVERSmr  Si^-HOOLS  OF  COXMEaCE  AN'D  ADMIN ISTRATIOK. 

The  Wliof  of  the  average  businew  man  that  higher  education  has  nothing  of  a  dia 
tinctivoly  practical  oharaotor  to  otTor  him  is  fast  disappearing.     The  modem  man 
is  doniauiling  mon^  and  more  of  our  educational  institutions  that  they  shall  not  give 
all  their  time  to  cultural  and  sv*ionti6c  subjects  but  shall  study  business  as  a  field 
w\>rthv  of  the  bt»:»t  efforts. 

In  ros[vnsi^  to  tifis  demanvl  of  nuxlern  busincA*  for  exact  knowledge,  a  number  of  our 
best  uiiiven?iiios  have  t*stai»Usht\l  within  the  past  few  years  special  schools  of  commerce 
and  administration  i>t  the  preparation  of  students  who  want  to  make  professional 
careorft  in  businos.<.  Tht^*  si^hix^ls  now  study  and  teach  business  in  much  the  same 
way  as  oix^rxiiuuie  <^-l:vX'!s  do  enirinei^nng.  law.  or  medicine.  The  business  activities 
of  the  whole  count r>*  and  even  the  whole  world  constitute  their  laborator>*  and  provide 
material  for  il-.eir  teaching.  Their  aim  is  to  educate  in  the  broadest  sense — not  simply 
to  develop  skill  in  }HTtomiing  tlie  rvnit  ine  tasks  of  s<>me  one  line  of  work.  They  explore 
the  fullest  limits  of  bu?ini*s»  activity.  de«cril»e  its  o|H>rations.  analyze  its  achievements, 
and  draw  out  its  undorlying  principles. 

To  ai*quire  sut  h  information  and  to  cultivate  such  mental  qualities  is  a  splendid 
preparation  for  leadership  in  business.  Tlie  schoi^ls  of  commerce  and  administration 
which  give  s\h*h  training  serve  primarily  the  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to 
executive  positions— who  have  the  brains  and  the  ambition  necessary*  to  succeed,  and 
who  realize  that  thorvmgh  pre]>aration  is  essential  to  success. 

It  is  such  knowlovlge  and  training  that  the  schools  of  commerce  and  administration 
have  to  offer  the  business  world.    It  is  a  valuable  training,  but  how  many  men  can  avail 
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thflmaelTes  of  it?  More  than  85  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  before  they 
•le  16  and  never  do  any  systematic  studying  after  that.  In  the  whole  United  States 
there  aie  only  22  definitely  ofganized  schools  of  commerce  and  administration.  The 
total  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  regular  classes  is  apparently  about  6,000. 
Oonseqiiently  this  course  of  training  is  only  for  the  favored  few— it  is  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  who  lack  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  academic 
prepamtioin  needed  for  attendance. 

UNIVEBSITT  EXTENSION  DIVISIONS. 

Some  of  our  leading  universities,  recognizing  the  very  limited  numbers  which  th^y 
are  serving,  have  endeavored  to  extend  their  usefulness  to  those  who  can  not  come  to 
the  campus  by  taking  the  university  to  the  people,  at  least  within  their  own  States, 
Tliiis  they  endeavor  to  reach  the  people,  wherever  they  are,  who  seek  what  the  uni« 
venity  has  to  ofiFer  and  make  available  to  them  the  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of 


This  extension  w<vk  of  the  university  away  from  the  campus  is  carried  on  in  several 
ways,  the  chief  of  wiach  are:  (1)  classroom  instruction,  (2)  lectures,  and  (3)  above  all, 
conespcmdence.  Classroom  instruction  is  not  essential  to  adults  who  know  how  to 
study  and  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  information.  The  inconvenience,  even  of  evening 
classes,  is  considerable,  and  most  adults  object  to  sitting  in  miscellaneous  groups, 
possibly  containing  employers  or  employees  or  business  rivals. 

The  second  method — evening  lectures— is  .excellent  for  the  purpose  of  aiousiiig 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  but  is  a  poor  means  of  carr3ring  on  systematic  instruction. 
Correspondence  woric  remains  as  the  chief  means  available  for  carrying  on  oiganized 
instruction  tor  adults  engaged  in  business. 

The  first  advantage  of  the  correspondence  method  is  that  it  comes  to  the  student  at 
his  home,  office,  or  factory,  through  the  mails  and  at  his  convenience.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  textbooks,  lesson  assignments,  examination  papers,  and  prob- 
lems. The  student  sends  in  his  written  work  to  his  instructor,  who  criticises  it,  grades 
it,  and  returns  it  with  such  comment  and  suggestion  as  may  be  needed.  In  this  way 
the  student  goes  through  the  subject  in  orderly  &shion,  mastering  each  lesson  as  he 
goes  and  consulting  his  instructor  by  correspondence  if  serious  difficulties  arise. 

Correspondence  work,  when  well  conducted,  has  received  the  praise  and  encourage- 
ment of  many  of  our  most  progressive  and  open-minded  educational  leaders.  Thus 
the  late  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  said: 

"The  work  done  by  correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom. 
The  correspondence  student  does  20  times  as  much  reciting  as  he  would  in  a  class  where 
there  aro  20  people,  and  the  results  stay  with  him.'' 

That  this  is  true  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  successful  candi- 
dates which  correspondence  work  prepares  for  bar,  C.  P.  A.,  civil  service,  and  other 
competitive  examinations. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  having  correspondence  departments  is  only 
32  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  approxi- 
mately 20,000,  including  the  large  number  taking  agricultural  work.  These  extension 
divisions  are  engaged  in  teaching:  (1)  the  great  body  of  traditional  and  cultural  knowl- 
edge, (2)  the  history  and  development  of  present-day  institutions,  and  (3)  specialized 
technical  and  professional  groups  of  subjects,  such  as  business.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents thus  engaged  in  studying  business  subjects  is  certainly  not  moro  than  10  per  cent 
(rf  the  total  number  enrolled — a  mero  handful  of  all  those  in  business  who  could 
profitably  be  supplementing  their  personal  work  and  experience  by  this  broader 
knowledge  of  others.  Furthermoro,  the  extension  divisions,  naturally  enough,  teach 
only  those  subjucts  which  aro  taught  in  residence;  that  is,  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge — ^those  of  college  grades.  This  work  is  moreover  sometimes  limited  by 
formal  academic  requirements  and  is  frequently  planned  moro  for  teachers  and 
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students  looking  forward  to  academic  credits  for  their  studies  than  for  those  already 
actively  engaged  in  business. 

The  universities,  furthermore,  are  not  the  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  practical 
value  to  the  business  world  by  any  means.  Both  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments go  to  great  expense  to  collect  information  about  business  and  useful  for  business 
which  nevertheless  is  but  little  used.  Take  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  our 
Federal  Government,  for  example.  It  is  run  at  an  expense  of  approximately  $15,000,- 
000  a  year.  It  collects  and  prepares  statistics  of  great  value,  yet  Mr.  Fahey,  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  this  information  is  ever  made  available  for  practical  use. 

The  distribution  of  knowledge  is  as  great  a  social  and  economic  need  as  is  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths.  In  many  departments  of  study  immense  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  while  in  others  our  existing  knowledge  has  been  worked 
over,  classified,  and  better  organized.  Not  to  make  all  this  available  to  the  laigest 
number  of  people  possible  means  a  great  social  loss.  *'0n  the  di£fusion  of  education 
among  the  people,"  said  Webster,  ''rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions." 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

The  demand  for  practical  business  training  and  the  inability  of  the  established 
educational  institutions  to  supply  it  have  led  to  the  founding,  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools  operating  on  a  commercial  basis  and  en- 
deavoring to  supply  the  want. 

There  are  possibly  over  one  hundred  such  schools  in  existence  to-day.  Most  of  them 
are  poorly  organized  and  poorly  conducted,  and  have  but  a  limited  enrollment.  Their 
flexibility  and  also  their  nonacademic  character  are  shown  by  the  subjects  they 
propose  to  teach.  One  offers  instruction  in  wrestling,  another  in  auctioneering, 
another  in  well-drilling,  others  in  motoring,  tree  surglry,  and  hairdressing.  One  claims 
to  teach  ''French  in  thirty  days,"  another  "chiropody  in  six  weeks  without  entrench- 
ing on  your  spare  time,"  while  still  another  offers  to  teach  "journalism  while  you 
wait."  Such  "schools"  have  no  more  relation  to  the  able  and  successful  correspond- 
ence schools  than  the  little  one-horse  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country  here 
and  there,  calling  themselves  "universities,"  have  to  Har\-ard,  Cornell,  and  Chicago. 

The  reputable  correspondence  schools  use  university  extension  methods  in  sup- 
plying, at  a  relatively  small  cost,  practical  training  of  a  vocational  character  to  all 
adults  who  desire  to  learn  something  worth  while,  wherever  they  may  live  and  what- 
ever their  previous  education. 

Over  300  different  subjects,  including  the  mechanical  trades,  professions,  arts, 
sc*iences,  languages,  and  business  subjects,  are  l)eing  successfully  taught  to-day  by 
the  correspondence  schools.  Their  text  material,  lessons,  quizzes,  examinations,  and 
practical  problems  are  often  prepared  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense,  by  busi- 
ness and  profesfdonal  authorities  of  the  highest  rank.  Such  material  is  characterized 
by  clearness,  simplicity,  directness,  and  comprehen^dveness.  It  must  give  the  student 
all  the  information  he  needs  fur  mastering  the  subject  in  the  shortest  length  of  time 
possible.  One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  the  high-grade  character  of  many 
of  the  special  textbooks  prepared  by  correspondence  schools  for  their  own  work  is  the 
fact  that  these  same  texts  are  extensively  used  by  resident  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  high-grade  correspondence  school,  the  instruction  staff  like\%ise  is  made  up 
of  well-trained  specialists,  alert  to  see  that  each  student  gets  along  well  in  the  s>'stem 
and  to  give  him  such  supplemental  help  as  ho  may  need.  The  instruction  is  thus  not 
only  of  a  high  character  on  its  formal  side,  but  is  personal  and  inspirational  as  well. 
Correspondence  work,  when  thus  conducted,  is  well  planned,  systematically  organ- 
ized, and  professionally  administered.  The  1>ig  sch<x>ls.  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  operation,  can  conduct  their  work  on  a  plane  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  majority 
of  resident  schools. 
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The  pedagogy  of  corresponclence  study  is  abaolutely  sound.  The  student  takes 
the  training  along  ^^ith  his  daily  work  at  the  very  time  when  he  needs  it  most,  thus 
happily  combining  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  subject.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
himself  alone  and  in  writing,  thus  making  for  exactness.  He  is  neither  hurried  nor 
retarded,  nor  is  he  abashed  by  having  to  confess  his  limitations  before  others. 

The  only  education  of  real  value  is  that  which  teaches  the  student  to  think  clearly 
and  to  grasp  the  reason  for  any  line  of  action,  to  know  the  "why''  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  the  ** how."  This  the  correspondence  instruction  is  well  fitted  to  do, 
both  because  the  student  is  a  groi^'n  man  or  woman  realizing  the  worth  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  because  of  the  methods  employed  in  carrj-ing  on  the  work.  It  is  because 
they  can  learn  while  continuing  to  earn  that  most  students  are  able  to  do  work  by 
correspondence . 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  modern  extension  university  confines 
its  work  solely  or  exclusively  to  formal  instruction.  In  addition  to  such  work  it  does 
a  highly  useful  part  through  its  consulting-service  department.  It  collects  data  upon 
current  topics  and  developments  in  ita  various  fields  of  instructions.  It  may  have 
an  able  staff  of  specialists  in  its  several  lines,  such  as  traflfic,  banking,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  organization,  and  accounting,  who  render  confidential  personal  and 
business  reports  to  its  subscribers  through  these  channels.  Thus,  such  an  institu- 
tion becomes  a  verital>le  clearing  house  for  business  information. 

The  correspondence  schoob  are  distinguished  from  extension  divisions  of  the 
resident  universities  primarily  by  being  private  enterprises.  They  are  conducted  to 
make  a  profit  by  rendering  a  service  worthy  of  the  fees  charjred  and  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  something  which  the  other  educational  agencies  do  not  supply. 

METHODS   USED  TO  SECURE  BUSINESS. 

They  employ  both  solicitors  and  advertising  and  use  all  the  recognized  business, 
methods  of  securing  enrollments.  A  considerable  p<^rtion  of  their  students  come  from 
high-grade,  successful  men  who  know  the  advantages  of  supplementing  their  daily 
work  and  experience  by  a  comprehensive  course  of  practical  training  covering  the 
whole  field  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Some  of  their  enrollments  come,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  easy-going,  incredulous,  or  unambitious.  In  order  to  make  him  who 
is  asleep  take  notice,  the  advertisement  must  paint  a  picture  of  success — money, 
position,  power.  The  picture  must  be  drawn  in  such  bold,  striking  colors  as  to  make 
many  stop  and  think,  who  would  othen^-ise  pavss  by  unheeding.  This  is  the  justifica- 
tion offered  for  much  of  this  commercial  type  of  advertising,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  an  admittedly  desirable  end.  The  good  correspondence 
schools  have  in  their  files  abundant  evidence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  aroused  and  who  speak  often  with  gratitude,  sometimes  pathetic,  of 
this  as  the  only  opportunity  that  ever  came  to  them  in  life  of  escaping  the  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  its  consequences. 

KEEPING    FAITH    WITH  THE    PEOPLE. 

The  correspondence  school  must  judge  rightly  as  to  what  the  pi-ople  want  in  suffi- 
ciently large  numbers  to  make  a  commercial  success  of  its  enteri>rise  and  must  supply 
the  3er\'ice  which  it  agrees  to  give  if  it  wishes  to  continue  in  business.  The  majority 
of  students  pay  for  their  courses  in  small  installments  of,  say,  ^b  or  |10  a  month, 
stretching  over  a  period  of  one.  two,  or  three  years.  If  the  school  does  not  give  rea- 
sonably good  service  and  thus  convince  its  students  that  it  is  living  up  to  its  part  of 
the  contract  it  can  not  collect  its  installments  without  more  expense  than  the  amount 
involved.  Furthermore,  a  schfK)l  which  does  not  play  fair  with  the  public  plays  » 
losing  game  and  so(>n  drops  out. 
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STATE   EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  State  ought  to  provide  free  education  to  all  who  want 
it — adults  as  well  as  minors.  Perhaps  so,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  this  would  involve 
an  enormous  increase  in  taxation,  and  that  public  schools  are  not  yet  ready  to  supply 
the  practical  business  education  demanded.  Furthermore,  you  can  give  instruction 
away  but  you  can  not  give  education.  The  very  process  of  paying  for  the  training 
which  he  takes  makes  the  average  person  much  more  appreciative  of  it  than  he  would 
otherwise  be.  The  profits  which  the  correspondence  school  makes,  as  compared 
with  other  competitive  business  enterprises,  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  and  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  public. 

TRAINING  FOR   EXECUTIVE   WORKERS. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  training  for  those  in  executive  work  which  is  being 
offered  by  the  extension  method.  By  an  executive  I  mean  any  person  who  performa 
work  requiring  the  exercise  of  judgment  for  the  direction  of  work  performed  by  othen. 
Thus  not  only  the  chief  executive,  but  every  department  head  or  subordinate  to  whom 
discretionary  power  and  responsibility  have  been  delegated,  is  performing  executive 
functions.  The  efficiency  of  an  institution  is  not  measured  solely  by  the  brain  power 
of  the  president  or  general  manager,  but  by  the  combined  product  of  the  minds  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  establishment. 

A  good  executive  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  judge,  plan,  and  execute.  Sound 
business  judgment  is  the  result  of  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  a 
decision.  The  man  who  knows  does  not  have  to  guess.  Modem  business  is  test 
developing  beyond  the  point  where  an  executive  in  making  his  decisions  can  trust  to 
luck,  hoping  he  will  guess  right  in  51  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cases.  The  exercise  of 
executive  power  requires  broad  knowledge  because  the  executive  is  dealing  with  forces 
rather  than  with  things  or  people.  Every  business  factor  must  be  considered  in  its 
proper  relation  and  proportion.  Suppose  seven  factors — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G — are 
involved  in  a  given  business  proposition.  The  executive  who  knows  the  exact  \9lue 
of  each  factor  and  the  interaction  of  all  these  factors  can  make  a  sound,  dependable 
decision,  while  if  he  does  not  understand  the  significance  of  every  element  in  the 
equation,  his  decision  becomes  at  best  a  guess. 

This  illustration  shows  what  a  certain  business  man,  holding  a  really  responsible 
position,  meant  when  he  said,  speaking  from  his  own  experience:  "A  big  business 
problem  isn't  really  a  big  problem — it's  just  a  collection  of  little  problems." 

That  the  executive  and  near-executive  and  would-be  executive,  and  all  those  who 
carry  on  the  administration  of  business,  need  systematic,  organized  training  in  busi- 
ness to  supplement  their  daily  work  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by  shrewd  leaders  in 
business.    Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  says: 

"The  changed  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  modem  business  have  united  to 
demand  men  with  a  training  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever  needed  before  as  the 
successful  commercial  leaders  of  the  future.  That  general  training  can  not  be  had  in 
the  highly  specialized  process  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  practical  school 
of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of  general  priwfiples.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  time 
has  passed  when  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  master  the  details  and  thoor>'  of  a  business 
by  merely  doing  his  duty  faithfully  from  day  to  day.  No  longer  is  it  possil  le  for  a  man 
to  rise  to  the  top  in  commerce  or  industr\*  without  bringing  to  the  task  a  detemiination 
to  employ  his  leisure  time  in  the  acquisition  of  special  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  his 
business." 

Likewise  a  recent  writer  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says:  ''There 
will  soon  be  small  place  in  the  business  world  for  either  the  ignorant  man  or  the  man 
who  knows  only  the  rule  of  thumb." 

Now  what  are  these  business  subjects  that  such  a  generally  trained  man  should  be 
acquainted  with?    I  shall  group  the  big,  fundamental,  underl>*ing  di\'isions  of  busi- 
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ne88  into  five  classes — I  mean  such  operations  as  are  common  to  every  line  of  business, 
whether  in  North  America,  Central  America,  or  South  America.  These  five  classes 
of  operations  are:  (1)  producing,  (2)  financing,  (3)  marketing,  (4)  transporting,  and 
(5)  accounting.  Underlying  these  operations  common  to  every  line  of  business  are 
certain  subjects  vitally  essential,  and  any  successful  business  course  must  be  built 
upon  them. 

PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS. 

Taking  up  now  the  production  end  of  business,  we  find  the  chief  problems  to  be 
those  of  organization  and  management.  One  needs  to  know  something  of  the  advan- 
tages of  individual  proprietorship,  partnership,  joint  stock  companies,  corporations, 
holding  companies,  and  other  forms  of  associative  business  efforts  After  these  ques- 
tions have  been  settled,  there  remain  questions  of  internal  administrative  organization. 
When  shall  he  use  line,  staff,  fimctional,  or  committee  organization?  To  what  extent 
are  standardization,  time  studies,  and  other  efficiency  methods  practicable?  WTiat 
shall  be  the  system  of  wage  payments?  WTiat  is,  for  example,  the  Halsey  Premium 
System  or  the  Emerson  Efficiency  System?  Upon  all  such  matters  the  business  man 
can  be  systematically  informed  through  the  extension  method  of  instruction. 

FINANCING. 

Under  financing,  the  business  man  needs  to  know  efficiency  methods  of  raising  and 
handling  capital.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  use  banking  services  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  needs  to  know  something  of  the  higher  business  forces  which  operate  in 
investment  and  speculation.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  interpret  business  and  bank- 
ing statistics,  foreign  trade  developments,  and  other  great  forces  which  govern  the 
"upe  and  downs"  of  business. 

MARKETINQ   AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  profitable  marketing  and  distribution  of  his  goods  is  one  of  the  ever-present 
problems  of  the  individual  merchant  or  manager.  The  subjects  of  advertising,  sales- 
manship, sales  administration,  retail  merchandising,  and  credits  and  collections  are 
all  so  closely  interwoven  with  marketing  that  every  keen  business  manager  should 
know  all  that  modem  research,  investigation,  and  experience  have  brought  to  light. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND  TRAFFIC. 

Transportation  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  Freight  classification,  weighing, 
packing,  and  miscellaneous  means  of  reducing  freight  charges,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
handling  freight  claims,  using  transit  privileges,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
transportation  and  traffic  are  being  taught  successfully  by  the  extension  method. 
Likewise,  the  subject  of  ocean  traffic  and  foreign  trade,  export  procedure  in  regard 
to  packing,  routing  of  shipments,  consular  invoices,  custom-house  regulations,  clas- 
sification of  commodities,  financing  of  foreign  shipments,  and  the  use  of  foreign 
agents  are  all  presented  so  that  the  small  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  well  as  the 
big  one,  may  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  and  develop  profit- 
able customers  in  Guatemala,  Quito,  and  Caracas. 

ACCOUNTING  AND   OFFICE   MANAGEMENT. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  successful  work  by  the  correspondence  method 
is  in  connection  with  the  accounting  and  office  management  side  of  business.  The 
most  modem  and  efficient  methods  of  organizing  the  office,  la>dng  out  the  different 
divisions,  standardizing  the  work,  keeping  the  records,  as  well  as  teaching  sound 
principles  and  modem  practices  of  accounting  are  all  being  successfully  taught  by 
this  means. 

The  foregoing  strictly  business  subjects  may  well  be  supplemented  by  a  group 
dealing  with  the  most  fundamental  subject  in  buiriness,  namely,  the  man  himself, 
his  personal  efficiency,  and  mental  power. 
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THE  PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY  GROUP. 

Take  business  psychology,  for  example.  The  late  Prof.  William  James  demon- 
strated very  clearly  that  the  average  man  has  great  powers  which  ordinarily  are 
unused.  The  psychological  laboratory  has  revealed  a  lot  of  practical  informaticm 
about  our  mental  make-up  and  habits  of  extreme  importance.  A  thoroiigh,  searching 
self-analysis,  based  upon  such  information  as  is  now  available,  often  reveals  personal 
inefficiency  and  weaknesses  which  proper  exercise  of  care  will  overcome.  The 
extension  university  thus  takes  the  work  of  such  eminent  psychologists  as  professors 
MQnsterborg  and  Scott,  for  example,  and  makes  that  knowledge  available  in  under- 
standable form,  with  either  personal  or  business  applications. 

Reviewing  such  a  work  on  *' Business  Psychology,"  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  a  distinguished  writer  says:  "The  publishing  of  such  a  prac- 
tical and  thoroughly  scientific  text  is  indicative  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  modem 
correspondence  school." 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  CREOrT  MAN. 

Let  me  point  out  the  importance  of  such  business  training  by  analyzing  the  work 
of  certain  positions  ordinarily  considered  highly  technical  and  specialized  in  their 
scope.  The  credit  man,  for  example,  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  accounting, 
business  law,  principles  of  finance,  price  tendencies,  business  cycles,  purchasing,  the 
psychology  of  debtors,  effective  correspondence,  advertising,  and  retail  merchandis- 
ing is  a  truly  constructive  factor  in  his  firm,  increasing  business  rather  than  restricting 
it.  He  is  in  a  position  to  give  intelligent  advice  to  customers  in  trouble  and  thus 
bring  them  back  on  their  feet  and  retain  them  as  profitable  customers  of  the  house. 

THE   BANKER. 

The  banker  who  understands  all  these  principles  and  knows  the  business  prob- 
lems of  his  clients  becomes  a  much-sought-after  business  counselor  in  his  commu- 
nity. His  efficiency  as  a  banker  increases  many  fold.  Specialization  in  finance, 
plus  breadth  of  business  grasp,  measures  his  true  ability  as  a  banker. 

THE   BUSINESS-TRAINED  ACCOUNTANT. 

The  business-trained  accountant  who  has  a  deep  insight  into  problems  of  law, 
organization,  production,  selling,  and  office  management  is  incalculably  more  valu- 
able to  a  concern  than  he  who  simply  understands  the  principles  of  debits  and  credits. 

THE   ENGINEER. 

The  engineer  or  skilled  mechanic  who  is  trained  only  in  the  science  of  his  work 
and  not  in  the  art  of  management  rarely  finds  his  ot^inions  called  for  by  the  president 
or  board  of  directorB.  Once  he  has  acquired  this  broader  business  knowledge  in  addi- 
tion to  his  technical  skill,  he  becomes  an  invaluable  man  in  the  counsels  of  his  concern. 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

But  it  is  to  the  general  manager  or  chief  executive  that  this  broad  business  knowledge 
is  of  the  greatest  imp<»tanoe,  whether  he  controls  the  destiny  of  his  own  business  or 
that  of  the  largest  corporation.  By  means  of  such  knowledge  he  gains  a  broader  view 
of  buainesB  management  and  operation,  strengthens  his  business  foresi^t,  assumes 
greater  initiative,  and  is  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  talents  and  machinery  at  his 
disposal.  Such  knowledge  keeps  him  from  developing  a  one-sided  business,  top- 
heavy  in  production,  selling,  financing,  or  some  other  division.  He  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  idl  departments  because  he  has  a  knowledge  of  business  as  a  whole.  He  ac- 
quires an  analytical  grasp  in  handling  large  masses  of  detail,  recognizing  instantly 
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what  18  c^  major  importance  and  what  of  minor  importance.  He  becomes  an  educated 
mm  with  large  conceptions  and  a  broad  outlook.  Efficient  as  he  may  be,  he  knows 
there  are  ways  in  which  others  have  surpassed  him  and  that  any  clear-thinking,  keen- 
minded  business  man  can  use  or  adapt  to  his  own  advantage  the  identical  working 
plans,  methods,  and  experiences  which  have  brought  success  to  others.  Like  the  expert 
diesB  player,  he  sees  instantly  the  far-reaching  effect  of  every  move  made  by  himself 
or  his  competitors,  and  he  knows  how  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions. 

A  business  education  of  this  practical  type  develops  a  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles,  keenness  of  observation,  breadth  of  view,  and,  above  all,  the  power  to 
think  and  arrive  at  soimd  conclusions.  The  big  significance  of  such  practical  training 
is  being  perceived  by  some  of  our  ablest  railroad  and  industrial  managers.  President 
Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  recently  wrote  regarding  such  training:  "Yoiu*  enterprise 
has  my  entire  approval  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  if  opportunity  offers. " 
The  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club  says:  "I  confess  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  some  of  the  information  which  has  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  many  of  your  publications,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  general 
knowledge  of  rate  conditions  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  certain  documents  either 
were  or  had  been  in  existence.  If  I  can  find  your  works  valuable,  then  those  who  have 
not  had  as  much  experience  as  I  certainly  ought  to  find  them  more  valuable." 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  systematic  extension  study  gives  a  man  a  more 
comprehensive  and  better  rounded  out  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  principles  that 
make  for  business  success  than  can  be  gotten  from  personal  experience  alone  or  from 
any  hit-or-miss  system  of  unorganized  reading.  Systematic,  organized  business 
knowledge  makes  a  salesman  out  of  a  clerk,  a  merchant  out  of  a  storekeeper,  a  producer 
out  of  a  credit  man,  and  a  business  general  out  of  a  manager.  That  it  pays  goes  without 
Mying.  American  industry  has  advanced  in  character  and  efficiency  because  cor- 
respondence schools,  though  only  in  their  infancy,  have  developed  the  study  habit  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  country.  University  ex- 
tension work  is  truly  one  of  the  biggest  ideas  in  modem  education  and  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  plans  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  adult  workers  in  all  lines  of  industry. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  carrying  on  such  work  the  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, of  Chicago,  with  over  30,000  student-subscribers,  and  other  such  institutions 
are  rendering  to  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  the  cause  of  general 
education  and  efficiency,  a  distinctly  valuable  service. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  to  this  effect  the  words  of  a  distinguished  author,  teacher, 
and  industrial  engineer  of  national  reputation: 

''High  as  you  have  set  the  standards  for  each  fimction  in  business  and  business 
OTganization,  these  standards  are  reached  in  some  particulars  by  certain  progressive 
concerns.  They  would  be  reached  in  many  more  particulars  and  by  many  more 
firms  if  a  better  way  were  more  generally  known,  as  I  believe  will  be  made  known  by 
your  splendidly  conceived  course. " 


THE  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE. 

By  JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON, 

Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  AccounU  and  Finance. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  with  its  modem  business  course  and  service, 
was  founded  in  1909.  As  dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  I  had 
been  receiving  for  many  years  frequent  requests  for  help  and  advice  from  ambitious 
young  busineas  men  who  could  not  attend  a  university  school  of  conmierce.  Some 
wanted  instruction  by  correspondence.    Others  sought  advice  with  regard  to  the  best 
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literature  on  business.  All  seemed  to  realize  that  big  buainesB  had  brought  with  it 
problems  which  an  untrained  mind  could  not  solve.  These  inquiries  showed  a  genu* 
ine  demand  throughout  the  country  for  scientific  education  in  the  field  of  bnninniM. 
New  York  University  was  unable  to  satisfy  such  a  demand.  Without  a  suflident 
endowment  it  could  not  undertake  the  maintenance  of  a  correspondence  school. 

Talking  one  day  with  my  old  friend,  President  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  about  the  education  and  training  for  a  business  career,  I  told  him 
about  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  for  some  sort  of  reading  courses  in 
which  a  man  could  carry  on  at  home.  He  at  once  suggested  that  a  group  of 
men  and  college  professors  should  get  together  and  do  something,  and  he  offered  to 
cooperate.    Then  was  bom  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

A  number  of  us  in  New  York  consulted  on  the  subject.  We  collected  the  inquiriei 
which  had  been  coming  to  us  during  preceding  years  and  analyzed  them  carefully. 
Questionnaires  and  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  businea 
and  educational  world,  and  from  their  replies  we  collected  a  variety  of  suggestions. 
The  work  could  be  carried  on  most  successfully,  it  was  decided,  if  organized  as  a 
business  corporation,  as  in  that  way  it  could  be  best  managed  and  financed.  While 
the  idea  was  not  primarily  to  make  money,  the  best  results  were  anticipated  from  an 
organization  so  developed  that  the  corporation  could  be  reasonably  certain  of  moving 
a  fair  return  on  the  necessary  capital  invested.  That  decision  has  proved  to  have 
been  a  wise  one,  for  the  work  of  the  institute  has  been  carried  on  in  a  more  effective 
way  than  would  have  been  possible  under  any  other  form  of  organization. 

When  it  came  to  the  decision  as  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  carried  on  it  was  deemed 
best  that  it  should  follow  very  closely  the  material  and  method  of  resident  university 
work.  University  schools  of  commerce  had  already  secured  the  approval  of  practical 
men  who  were  cordially  cooperating  with  them.  In  fact,  nearly  every  such  faculty 
consisted  to  some  extent  of  men  who  were  giving  their  major  time  to  business  activities 
and  were  teaching  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  as  much  for  the  pleasure  afforded  as  for 
any  financial  reward.  Other  business  men  were  in  touch  with  the  development  of 
the  work,  and  some  were  demanding  that  they  be  put  in  touch  with  the  information 
which  was  being  developed  in  these  schools. 

It  was  evident  that  the  chief  need  was  not  for  miscellaneous  reading  but  for  an 
organized,  logical  statement  of  the  basic  principles  on  which  successful  American 
business  is  founded.  The  extensive  correspondence  referred  to,  together  with  our 
own  experience,  offered  a  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  plan  a  nonresident  reading 
and  study  course  in  business  subjects.  After  nearly  two  years  of  hard  preparatory 
work  in  determining  methods  of  operation  and  in  writing  the  various  kinds  of  material, 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  institute  was  formally  established. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  outline  for  you  the  purpose  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
It  is  not  a  correspondence  school.  It  gives  no  diploma  and  no  certificate.  Its  aim 
is  to  supply  a  reading  course  which  shall  parallel  the  work  in  the  various  university 
schools  of  commerce  and  shall  be  conducted  along  the  same  pedagogical  methods, 
80  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  that  in  absentia.  Appealing  as  it  did  to  men  of  a  mature 
type,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  work  along  lines  distinctly  different  from  any- 
thing ever  tried  before. 

The  policy  of  the  institute  management  has  always  been  to  encourage  enrollmenta 
only  from  those  who  are  prepared  to  use  the  course  and  service  to  their  advantage. 
In  the  main  such  men  fall  into  two  groups:  First,  those  who  are  already  executives 
or  in  semiexecutive  positions,  or  those  who  have  the  education  to  be  in  line  for  such 
a  position;  and,  second,  men  holding  highly  specialized  positions  who  should  be  in 
line  for  work  of  a  more  general  character.  Among  the  latter  are  mainly  technical 
men,  specialty  salesmen,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  institute  was  organized  there  have  been  enrolled  about  35,000  active, 
ambitious,  energetic  men.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  age  of  a  sub- 
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tcriber  is  aboat  32  yean  and  the  average  salary  about  $2,650.  A  large  percentage  Bxe 
ooBege  graduatea,  thou^  a  college  training  la  not  an  indispensable  qualtficatioii. 
lien  of  ability  and  ambition  who  have  enough  serious  purpose  to  be  willing  to  spend 
a  portion  of  their  spare  time  in  reading  and  thinking  about  business  problems  are 
atkOM  to  whom  its  appeal  is  made. 

In  pUuoaing  the  material  of  the  course  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
an  really  only  four  fundamental  activities  in  every  business — producing,  marketing, 
finaneiDg,  and  accounting.  The  principles  underlying  these  activities  are  funda- 
mental and  apply  in  all  lines  of  business.  Young  men  frequently  come  to  me  with 
the  suggestion  that  their  business  is  "different"  or  that  accounting  for  a  retail  store 
is  different  from  the  plan  of  accounting  tau^t  in  the  school  of  commerce.  They 
betray  their  inability  to  get  down  to  bedrock  thinking.  All  businesses  have  their 
points  of  difference,  just  as  every  man  has  an  individuality  of  his  own,  but  we  all 
know  that  human  nature,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  same  in  all  of  us.  In  a  like  sense, 
afl  bufliness  moves  along  the  same  lines.  One  who  really  understands  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounting  can  apply  them  as  easily  to  a  country  store  as  to  a  manufoc* 
tming  concern. 

The  broad  principles  of  modem  business  science,  therefore,  apply  throughout  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  thoroughly  accounting  or  marketing  or  any  other 
special  division  in  which  one  may  be  working.  The  big  problem  in  business  to-day 
is  to  develop  the  executive,  and  the  first  lequisite  of  the  man  who  guides  a  modem 
business  organization  is  that  he  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  all  divisions  of  his  business.  Eveo  if  a  person  be  working 
entirely  within  one  division,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  broad  training.  No  matter 
how  cleverly  a  marketing  or  an  accotmting  problem  may  be  met,  a  solution  which 
affects  un&vorably  any  other  phase  of  the  business  is  worse  than  useless. 

Therefore  the  plan  for  the  modem  burness  course  and  service  is  premised  upon 
the  fact  that  every  executive  and  every  man  who  expects  to  forge  ahead  in  business 
must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  a  business. 
Nothing  essential  should  be  omitted,  nor  is  there  room  for  the  inclusion  of  anything 
foreign. 

The  modem  business  course  and  service  seeks  to  supply  to  the  ypung  man  who  does 
not  find  it  convenient  to  take  up  work  in  residence  at  one  of  the  university  schools 
of  commerce  an  opportunity  to  get  this  broad  training  for  executive  work.  Hence 
the  institute  provides  for  its  subscribers  a  reading  course  paralleling  a  imiversity 
school  of  commerce  course  under  the  guidance  of  an  active  staff  of  business  men  and 
professional  teachers.  It  also  supplies  in  the  form  of  printed  talks,  lectures,  and 
problems  as  nearly  as  possible  instruction  similar  to  that  given  in  college  classrooms. 
Furthermore,  it  offers  the  free  services  of  its  staff  in  the  reviewing  of  problems  and  in 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  subscribers  themselves  seek  light  upon. 

As  in  most  efficient  organizations,  there  is  an  advisory  group.  In  a  military  organ- 
ization you  would  call  them  the  general  staff.  We  call  them  the  advisory  council, 
for  that  name  seems  to  explain  exactly  their  function.  They  have  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  institute.  No  important  move 
of  any  kind  is  made  without  the  sanction  of  this  advisory  council.  The  body  is 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  beside  myself: 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Lli.  D.,  mining  engineer.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  political  science,  New  York  University. 

It  consists,  therefore,  of  two  university  educators,  one  banker,  one  mining  engineer, 
and  one  organizer  of  large  business  enterprises.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  member  of 
the  council  because  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  promoting  business  education. 
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The  activo  work  of  the  institute  ia  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  31  men.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  members  of  the  faculties  of  university  schools  of  commerce.  Each  man  ia 
a  specialist  who  in  some  one  business  subject  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority. 
Furthermore,  every  one  of  them  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  guarantee 
his  practical  sense  and  good  judgment.  Many  of  them  give  a  part  oi  each  day  to  busi- 
ness practice  as  well  as  to  university  teaching.  , 

The  special  lecturers  are  business  men  of  high  standing,  who  have  given  part  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  written  lectures  specially  prepared  for 
the  course.  They  are  selected  for  their  conspicuous  ability  to  develop  some  particular 
point  in  the  course  from  their  own  successful  experience. 

To  carry  on  such  a  business  as  we  have  in  the  institute,  we  need  a  large  and  effi- 
cient office  force.  This  consists  at  present  of  about  250  people,  among  whom  we  have 
a  considerable  contingent  of  specially  trained  young  college  graduates,  who  are  doing 
clerical  work  and  preparing  to  take  the  places  of  staff  members  later.  Every  young 
man  has  a  definite  goal  and  a  definite  line  of  development  and  promotion  toward 
that  goal. 

Finally,  as  the  modem  business  course  and  service  must  be  properly  explained  to 
basiness  executives,  we  have  a  marketing  organization,  composed  largely  of  college- 
bred  men  who  themselves  are  well  trained  in  business.  We  sometimes  call  them  our 
traveling  professors,  and  r<*ally  they  are  that.  As  local  representatives,  they  keep 
in  touch  with  our  subscribers  and  cooperate  with  them  most  effectively. 

So  much  for  the  personnel  of  the  institute.  The  working  equipment  is  similar  to 
to  that  of  a  university  school  of  commerce,  except  for  the  additional  machinery  for 
handling  studimts  by  mail  instead  of  in  person.  We  have  our  own  library  and  libra- 
rians, but  we  go  further  tlian  any  university  school  of  commerce  in  the  collection  of 
material.  From  the  very  first  the  institute  has  maintainea  a  research  department 
fo;  the  collection  of  fresh  data  with  regard  to  business  methods  and  practices.  The 
primary  puqwse  of  this  department,  of  which  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  is  active  head, 
is  to  keep  the  institute  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard  to  business  methods.  This  we 
must  do  to  carry  on  our  course  and  service  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  successful  business 
executiv(»s  in  our  large  and  up  to  date  corporations.  Suoh  men  .soon  detect  pwtense 
and  theorizing.  We  must  know  exactly  how  business  is  being  conducted  in  our  large 
corporations.  Around  l)r.  Jenk.s  we  have  a  grouj)  of  men  trained  to  g<*l  fads  and  use 
them. 

Of  s<»veral  other  functi<»ns  oi  our  research  division  I  will  tell  yuu  in  a  moment.  I 
am  bringing  it  up  li»'n.*  to  sliow  you  how  wi*  w«*nt  about  preparing  the  materia!  of  the 
couH'e.  for.  first  of  all,  in  our  work  we  needed  a  t^pt'c  iall y  planned  series  of  text  bonks. 
We  could  not  use  the  n*gular  colleg»*  toxti*.  Th^'V  are  made  for  youths  in  their  t«*ens 
and.  a-?  a  rule,  make  no  .strong  appeal  to  business  men. 

As  suon  as  we  had  de«:ided  what  subje<  ts  to  include  in  the  <  o\u-se  we  ha<l  to  wcv'k 
out  in  a  general  way  the  meth'Kl  of  treatment  of  each  subjei  t.  and  then  find  a  man 
broad  enough  and  unbiase<i  enough  an<l  prartit  al  enoi^rh  to  develop  it  in  that  way. 
We  ha<l  no  idea  how  lar^e  a  task  we  had  undertaken  until  it  was  under  way.  In  general 
we  secured  the  ser\'i«  es  of  professors  in  university  H<h"ol8  #»f  c«»nmier<e — Wiw.c^nsin, 
Illinois,  Northwestern,  Pennsylvania.  New  York  Tniversity  and  isthers,  but  we  had 
to  make  siu^  that  siu  h  tea<  hers  were  men  who  at  the  same  time  had  had  business 
experience  and  who  were  in  close  touch  with  business. 

No  S4Kiner  had  the  first  volume  in  the  series  bc*en  issued  than  there  <  ame  a  request 
from  universities  fcr  copies  for  their  class  rcKims.  While  the  UnyVs  had  U^n  planned 
primarily  as  part  of  a  nonresident  reading  (oiuse,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tluit  one  or 
more  of  the  vohmies  is  in  use  to-dav  in  fortv  universities  in  this  countr>'  and  i'anada. 

The  text  vohmies  form  the  ba<'kb(»ne  of  the  course.  They  bring  to  the  reader  a 
sm^'ey  of  business  principles  frwm  the  exe<utive's  point  of  view.  For  you  must  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  training  accountants  or  advertising  men  or  bankers:  we 
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training  men  to  broaden  out  through  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  modern  business, 
md  to  become,  first  of  all,  better  department  heads  by  knowing  the  relation  of  their 
departments  to  others  in  the  business.  From  that  it  is  a  natural  step  to  general  execu- 
tive work. 

In  the  development  of  our  text  volumes  another  problem  arose.  We  needed  a 
different  treatment  of  cost  accounting  for  the  business  man  from  that  suitable  to  teach 
V'jung  men  in  the  imiversity  how  to  become  cost  accountants.  We  needed  a  book 
for  executives  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  supervise  a  cost  department  and  what  U) 
expect  from  it,  and  for  department  heads  who  needed  a  general  knowledge  of  cost 
methods  even  tht»ugh  they  need  never  do  cost  work.  We  worked  over  the  Bubje<  t 
thoroughly  and  came  upon  the  work  which  Prof.  Kimball  of  Cornell  had  done  \^ith 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  other  cone  ems  of  similar  standing.  We  prevailed  upon 
Prof.  Kimball  to  prepare  our  material  in  this  section  of  the  course.  In  this  way  we 
have  developed  each  section,  and  for  each  we  have  selected  a  man,  the  best  we  could 
find,  to  handle  the  subject.    These  men  and  a  few  others  compose  our  staff. 

In  order  to  induce  the  so-called  "tired  business  man''  to  follow  the  course  system- 
atically and  keep  on  following  it,  it  was  necessary  that  all  material  be  written  in  simple 
and  interesting  English.  Now  that's  a  hard  job,  especially  for  a  college  professor. 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  tried  to  write  scientifically  and  simply  at  the  same  time,  you 
know  the  problem.  Bat  I  believe  we  have  succeeded.  At  least  our  subscribers  tell 
us  we  have. 

We  have  tried  to  make  each  volume  self-contained.  For  this  leason  we  have  left 
out  bihlii-graphies;  for  our  people  want  us  to  tell  them  the  vrhole  story,  rather  than 
to  tell  them  half  and  then  refer  them  to  other  bnoks  for  the  remainder.  Each  volim.e 
is  carefully  indexed  and  contains  a  set  of  quiz  questions,  each  referring  to  a  similarly 
numbered  paragraph.  These  are  for  use  in  testing  the  readers  grasy>  of  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time  the  mechanic  al  features  have  not  been  overlooked.  The  books  are 
printed  frum  a  special  tyi>e,  large  euougli  for  easy  reading.  In  every  way  we  have 
tried  to  anticipate  and  over*  ome  haman  inertia,  and  ])ring  the  6ul)siriber  a  maximum 
from  his  reading. 

The  subject  matter  of  tlie  course  is  divided  into  tlie  following  nineteen  heads: 
I.  Econouii<  s  of  lusiness.  II.  Oiganization.  III.  Management.  IV.  Marketing 
methods.  V.  Salesmanship.  VI.  Advertising.  VII.  CorresjKtndence.  VIII. 
Credits.  IX.  Traffic.  X.  Accounting  pnu.ti'c.  XI.  Auditing.  XII.  Cost  finding. 
XIII.  Cor}>oration  finance.  XIV.  Hanking  })rinciples  and  practice.  XV.  Foreign 
exchange.  XVI.  Investment  and  s]>e«  idation.  XVII.  Insurance.  XVIII.  Real 
estate.     XIX.  Commercial  law. 

But  the  text-s  are  not  the  wlu  le  oi  a  r*  liege  or  cf  a  ncmresident  reading  course.  If 
we  are  to  follc.»w  pedag<;gi«  al  meth(>ds  do\elo])ed  in  resident  work,  we  need  to  get 
S'jmething  !•>  take  the  pla^e  of  tl.e  instii"  t'jr.  Now  what  are  the  instni(t<»r's  funr- 
tions?  First  of  all,  in  assigning  reading  ( n  a  topic  he  gives  an  informal  talk  vn  it. 
Next  he  takes  up  st-rae  sj)ecial  p^int  and  f-lab<  rates  (.n  it.  At  the  end  of  each  sec  t ion 
through  quizzes  and  examinations  he  te.-^ts  tlie  ,=^tudeuts  understanding  of  the  subje<  t 
and  his  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the  s«»liiti')n  of  definite  ])rol»lc'ms.  I'inally,  h.e 
stands  ready  to  assist  the  ycnmg  man  in  tase  he  lias  tiouble  in  getting  things  clear  in 
his  mind. 

In  planning  the  modern  business  course  and  service  we  arranged  for  a  staff  to  do 
these  very  things  in  connection  with  the  subscriber's  reading  of  the  textbooks  of 
the  course.  First,  we  prepared  a  .series  of  informal  talks  of  16  to  20  pages  each.  They 
introduce  the  subscriber  to  the  reading  in  the  texts  just  as  the  college  teacher  out- 
lines the  reading  for  his  students.  But  we  go  a  step  farther  than  he,  for  we  illustrate 
some  of  the  principal  points  through  actual  cases  in  story  form.  The  talk  has  a  further 
purpose,  for,  being  interesting  in  itself,  it  serves  to  whet  his  appetite  for  the  reading. 

Next  we  send  him  regularly  also  another  type  of  printed  pamphlet,  which  we  call 
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a  lecture.  This  corresponds  to  the  college  professor's  elaboration  of  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  each  assignment  of  reading.  Like  the  talk,  it  differs  from  a  lecture 
given  to  the  college  student  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  business  executive 
who  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  field,  and  comes  in  printed  form  rather 
than  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  series  of  lectures  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  featiures  of  the  plan. 
They  are  intended,  first,  to  show  how  practical  men  have  actually  applied  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  the  modem  business  course  and  service;  second,  to  give  further 
information  as  to  large  and  highly  developed  business  concerns  and  their  methods; 
and  third,  to  bring  subscribers  into  close  touch  with  a  wide  circle  of  representative, 
successful  men  of  affairs. 

The  other  necessary  unit  is  the  test  of  one's  reading.  The  simple  question  of  mem- 
ory is  taken  care  of  through  the  quiz  questions  in  each  text  volume,  and  that  test  the 
subscriber  must  apply  himself.  The  bigger  job  is  the  test  of  his  understanding  of 
the  principles  developed  in  the  course  and  of  his  ability  to  use  them  in  actual  busi- 
ness cases.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  series  of  business  problems  in  printed  form. 
The  first  one.  for  instance,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  first  section  of  the  text  in 
economics,  which  treats  of  the  economics  of  production,  and  in  connection  also  with 
the  corresponding  t^lk  and  lecture.  The  latter  is  on  the  subject  of  the  essentials  of 
a  successful  enterprise,  and  elaborates  on  a  point  in  the  early  chapters  on  economics. 
The  first  problem  takes  up  an  actual  case  of  a  problem  which  arase  in  a  well-known 
cement  concern,  involving  their  decision  on  the  building  of  a  branch  plant  at  a  dis- 
tant iK)int.  The  problem  is  stated  fully  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  and  instructions  are 
given  to  work  up  a  business  report  based  upon  the  facts  stated  and  the  principles 
developed  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  course.  A  subscriber  sends  his  solu- 
tion, and  receives  in  return  a  letter  of  criticism  and  suggestion  from  a  staff  memb^, 
together  with  a  review  of  the  problem. 

The  series  of  text  volumes  are  sent  immediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  an  enroll- 
ment. And  let  me  say  right  here  that  not  ever>'  enrollment  offered  is  accepted. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  positively  who  are  not  suflSciently  educated  or  well 
enough  trained  in  the  school  of  experience  to  get  satisfactor>'  results,  we  do  suggest 
to  a  considerable  number  of  young  and  immature  men  that  they  satisfy  their  needs 
in  other  ways.  If  a  young  man  can  readily  enter  resident  work  at  a  university  school 
of  commerce  we  urge  him  to  do  so,  for  we  realize  the  limitations  in  our  method.  When 
i^plicants  need  more  general  education  we  frankly  tell  them  so.  We  can  not  afford 
to  accept  the  enrollments  of  any  who  can  not  use  the  modern  business  course  and  serv- 
ice satisfactorily,  and  we  do  not  do  so. 

Every  fortnight  for  two  years  the  subscriber  receives  by  mail  a  group  of  pamphlets 
consisting  of  the  talk  and  either  a  lecture  or  a  problem.  The  mere  receipt  of  the 
material  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  regular  and  systematic  reading.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  so  far  as  possible  keep  in  personal  touch  with  our  subscribers. 
As  already  noticed,  our  field  representatives  who  take  enrollments  are  permanent 
members  of  their  communities,  and  take  occasion  to  drop  in  on  their  subscribers 
occasionally. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  on  the  initiative  of  the  staff.  In  addition  to 
answering  the  inquiries  which  come  to  us  regarding  troublesome  points  in  one's  read- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  reviewing  the  problems,  an  obligation  rests  on  the  institute 
to  keep  after  the  subscriber  as  other  things  begin  to  crowd  out  his  time  for  reading, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  follow  the  course  systematically.  We  assume  this  obligation 
cheerfully,  and  every  little  while  we  check  up  each  subscriber's  progress  and  write 
him  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  help  each  person  in  applying  the  fundamental  principles 
develofKKi  in  the  course  to  his  own  work  and  we  stand  ready,  therefore,  to  assist  him 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions.    But  obxaously  some  of  his  questions  will  be  such  as 
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require  constructive  work  and  frequently  research  work.  To  handle  these  cases  our 
research  division  has  prepared  a  series  of  constructive  reports  on  the  most  commonly 
occurring  questions — such  questions,  for  instance,  as  the  development  of  a  cost 
accounting  system  for  a  public  utility  company,  or  a  detailed  plan  for  the  oiganiza* 
tion  of  a  credit  department  in  a  small  bank.  These  reports  are«complete  with  forms 
and  other  illustrations,  and  show  how  a  particular  problem  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  light  of  principles  developed  in  the  course. 

The  ideal  is  to  help  our  subscribers  get  the  fundamental  principles  so  clearly  in 
m&id  that  they  can  solve  their  own  problems.  That  is  real  teaching.  By  means  of 
helpful  letters  of  criticism  and  suggestion  and  by  means  of  these  detailed  constructive 
reports  we  can  point  the  way,  show  how  it  should  be  done,  and  furnish  detailed  help 
as  well. 

Sometimes  the  subscriber  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  organization  to  solve  his 
im)blems,  even  with  such  help,  and  wishes  the  continued  assistance  of  an  expert  or 
group  of  experts.  So  many  requests  have  come  to  us  to  undertake  such  work  that  the 
research  division  is  now  prepared  to  accept  contracts  of  this  sort  from  business  houses. 
This  work  is  outside  the  r^iilar  course  and  service,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
staff  and  the  same  equipment  are  used  for  both.  A  considerable  number  of  such  jobs 
have  been  completed  recently.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  development  of 
simple  sales  plans  to  the  reorganization  of  business  policies  and  methods.  Inci- 
dentally the  information  gathered  in  such  work  is  of  great  value  in  coimection  with 
the  regular  course  and  service. 

For  those  subscribers  who  have  completed  their  two-year  course  of  reading  we  have 
established  the  continued  course  and  service.  A  small  fee  entitles  them  to  continue 
th&i  relations  with  our  service  department,  which  has  so  frequently  proved  of  assist* 
ance  to  them.  It  entitles  them  to  receive  our  modem  business  supplement,  whose 
purpose  may  be  described  as  an  interpretation  of  current  events  in  the  business  world 
in  the  Ught  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  course.  While  principles  do  not  change 
their  application  does.  The  supplement  serves  to  exhibit  the  modem  instances  of 
old  principles  and  to  furnish  a  survey  of  the  publications  of  greatest  value  to  the 
business  man.  It  is  issued  quarterly  to  the  subscribers,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
is  also  given  in  bound  form,  uniform  with  the  modem  business  service.  Through 
this  continued  course  and  service  the  older  subscribers  keep  in  touch  with  the  activi* 
ties  of  the  institute  and  are  in  a  position  to  secure  new  reports  and  lectures. 

I  am  reminded  that  many  of  my  hearers  are  from  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  so  busy  taking  care  of  the  development  of  the 
institute  here  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  much 
toward  introducing  its  work  in  other  coimtries.  However,  I  was  much  gratified  to 
learn  a  few  days  ago  that  we  have  reached  out  with  our  message  to  a  goodly  number 
in  the  island  countries  near  by.  I  find  we  have  240  subscribers  in  Porto  Rico,  IIO  in 
Cuba,  177  in  Hawaii,  and  241  in  the  Philippines.  So  far  in  Mexico  we  have  only  24, 
and  in  South  America  about  the  same  nimiber.  But  we  have  under  consideration  a 
plan  of  broadening  out  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  development  of  our  oigani- 
zation  and  ere  long  some  of  you  from  South  America  will  b^gin  to  hear  of  the  modem 
business  course  and  service  from  the  keen  young  business  executives  of  yoiir  home 
cities. 

Although  the  institute  is  only  six  years  old  as  a  definite  idea,  it  is  to-day  recognized, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  as  a  real  force  in  the  upbuilding  of  bigger  and  better  business. 
Its  success  is  evidence  that  the  idea  back  of  it — ^to  train  men  for  broad  executive 
responsibility — ^is  sound  and  timely. 

I  am  proud  and  glad  that  fate  has  let  me  be  a  university  teacher,  and  I  am  equally 
glad  and  proud  that  she  has  let  me  have  a  part  in  the  development  of  this  new  kind 
of  a  university — the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
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COMMERCIAL  PREPARATION  THROUGH  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

By  LEE  GALLOWAY, 

Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Xew  York  University  and  Secretary  of  the  National 

Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

THE    NEW   COMMERCIAL   ERA. 

Society  in  the  past  was  so  anxious  to  provide  itself  with  productive  equipment 
tliat  it  quite  overlooked  the  atmosphere  in  which  individuals  worked.  As  a  society 
wo  liave  dug  through  many  strata  and  reached  new  levels  and  until  very  recently 
wo  have  been  employed  in  trying  to  dig  out  new  economic  efficiencies  with  the  same 
old  educational  equipment  which  ^'as  better  suited  to  other  times  and  conditions. 
The  technical  e<iucation  which  established  a  science  of  law  in  the  place  of  petti- 
fogging, a  science  of  medicine  in  place  of  ({uacker>',  and  a  science  of  engineering  in 
t  he  place  of  the  earlier  rule  of  thumb  methods  lias  proved  its  worthiness  and  woven  itself 
into  our  (Kiucational  curriculum^.  The  world  is  well  settled  in  its  attitude  toward 
the  necessity  of  these  subjects  and  is  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  pedagogical  attack; 
but  in  fitting  itself  for  efhcieut  legal,  political,  and  economic  control  in  so  far  as  pro- 
duction is  (X)ncemed,  society  has  ))aid  little  professional  attention  to  its  commercial 
development. 

The  great  field  of  distribution  which  has  grown  up  in  an  infinitely  complex  manner 
to  care  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  of  the  mill,  of  the  mines,  and  so  on,  with  which 
the  engineer  provided  us,  h&fi  been  left  unattended.  Men  have  gone  into  commercial 
activities  with  little  preparation  or  none  except  as  a  few  rule-of-thumb  methods  were 
doled  out  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  apprenticeship.  Relatively  few  years  ago  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  thorough  s<'hemc  of  commercial  education  would  have  failed. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  commercial  era  and  it  is  permeated  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  public  service. 

Although  comnicrc  e  ha.«^  been  the  great  spreader  of  democratic  principles  and  the 
commeriial  relations  between  different  countries  were  the  means  of  breakijig  down 
trade  barric^rs  and  the  like,  yet  tlie  institution  of  commerce  itself  was  the  last  to  \  e 
aflecte<l  by  the  democratic  ideas  which  were  disseminated  by  it«  agency. 

.VDVANTAOE    OF  THE   CORPORATION    SCHOOL   FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHIKO. 

To  establish  a  course  of  commen'ial  instruction  that  will  prepare  the  student  tech- 
nically and  professionally  and  that  ^'ill  en<low  liim  with  the  ideals  which  make  for 
buflineas  etlii<*8  is  the  problem  not  only  of  the  public  school,  busineas  college,  com- 
mercial high  school  and  university  but  of  the  great  employing  corporations  as  well. 
The  cori>oration  is  beginning  to  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility  in  fitting  men 
to  scr>'e  the  public  more  efficiently  as  salesmen,  financiers,  accountants,  office  em- 
ployees and  the  like. 

The  corporation  school  has  this  one  thing  greatly  in  its  favor — it  undertakes  not  only 
traiTiing  for  real  business,  but  it  affords  besides  the  opportunity  of  experience  on  the 
firing  line  in  contact  nvith  the  real  work  and  real  business  men.  The  corporation  school 
means  spe<*ialization  in  a  particular  branch  of  commercial  or  industrial  Life  and  it 
fniitful  because  its  students  get  actual  experience  in  connection  with  their  training, 
l>ef;ause  they  are  constantly  in  a  position  to  test  theory  in  practice,  and  because  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  interpret  their  practical  experiences  in  the  larger  light  of  the 
experience  of  their  masters  in  a  given  field. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  COVRaKS. 

r.r  >:\dly  speaking,  commercial  education  as  given  by  corporation  s<*hools  may  l>e 
cl;w^ifi(vl  under  two  main  headings:  1.  Salesmanship  courses;  2.  General  office  work, 
i'lcluling  a'-countaiicy. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  students  in  the  corporation  schools  are  in  most 
adults  and  that  in  the  methods  of  teaching  must  be  employed  adult  psychology 
and  adult  points  of  view.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  merely^  to  make  more 
efficient  industrial  machines  by  functional  training,  but  the  welfture  of  the  individual 
is  also  an  important  consideration. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics, personal  hygiene,  and  rest  periods,  these  will  not  necessarily  make  employees 
more  efficient  as  workers.  It  is  definite  training  for  the  work  that  counts.  No  matter 
how  well  groomed  and  well  fed  and  well  exercised  the  girl  behind  the  counts  may 
be,  her  selling  ability  is  the  thing  of  first  interest  to  the  firm  and  she  may  not  have  &e 
riig^test  vestige  of  it,  although  she  may  be  strong  and  wholesome.  She  needs  to  be 
taught  how  to  sell. 

Salesmanship  courses  incltMe  the  following  subjects:  1.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
and  the  competitor's  product.  2.  Personal  methods  of  selling.  3.  Business  policies. 
4.  Business  English.  5.  Advertising  methods.  6.  Study  of  market  distribution  (pro- 
posed and  not  yet  adopted).    7.  Economics.    8.  Organization  and  management 

I.  Knowledge  of  the  Product. 

In  studying  the  product,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
product.  In  some  of  the  corporation  selling  schools  this  constitutes  the  only  course 
of  study.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  it  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  months  and  even 
yean.  The  purpose  of  studying  the  product  in  selling  schools  differs  from  that  of  the 
apprenticeship  schools  in  that  the  student  does  not  learn  how  to  make  the  product 
but  must  understand  its  structure  with  a  view  to  making  sales.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing the  structure  of  gloves  will  vary  decidedly  from  the  method  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  make-up  of  an  expensive  illuminating  apparatus.  In  the  former  case  a  few 
lessons  on  leather,  wool,  cotton,  and  aiik,  their  characteristics,  the  method  of  cutting 
and  sewing  gloves  will  most  likely  be  enough,  while  the  illuminating  installation 
would  need  to  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  production  of  light,  diffusion,  the 
comparative  value  of  various  illuminants,  distribution  and  illumination  cur%'es, 
structure  and  functions  of  the  eye,  and  so  on.  The  girl  who  stands  behind  the  counter 
selling  lace  will  need  to  approach  the  study  of  her  product  in  quite  a  different  way 
than  the  man  who  is  to  sell  industrial  machines  and  who  must  understand  the  details 
of  engine  construction  thoroughly. 

The  study  of  the  competitor's  product  is  important  in  that  the  arguments  that  the 
competitor  uses  may  be  answered  or  overcome.  Wliat  are  the  inherent  qualities  of  his 
goods?  How  do  they  compare  with  the  goods  the  salesman  represents?  What  indi- 
viduality has  each?  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  purchasing  one  in  preference 
to  the  other?  How  do  they  compare  in  price?  To  what  particular  class  of  people 
would  either  appeal?  These  are  important  questions  nowadays.  Intense  compe- 
tition makes  it  necessary  that  not  even  comparatively  unimportant  points  be  over- 
looked when  trying  to  arouse  desire  for  a  particular  article  of  sale. 

HOW   KNOWLEDGE   OF  ITS   PRODUCT  IS  TAUGHT  BY   NORTON   GRINDING  CO.,    OF 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 

As  the  sales  work  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.  depends  on  engineering  ability,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  salesmen  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  their 
products  are  manufactured  and  how  they  are  used.  Most  of  these  salesmen  are  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  or  technical  schools  and  have  a  fairly  good  basis  for  this  specialized 
study  of  the  product.  The  course  lasts  about  two  years  and  the  time  is  spent  entire!  y 
in  the  various  shops  and  office  departments  of  the  works.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
is  the  only  course  given. 

During  the  first  v.  eek  the  men  are  taken  through  the  various  departments  v  here  the™ 
observe  cloeely  the  different  methods  of  manufacture  in  use  for  different  products  i 
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then  write  a  report  on  what  they  have  seen.  Next  comee  ahop  work,  operating  cyUn- 
drical,  surface,  and  internal-grinding  machines  and  inspecting  work  done  by  grinding. 
They  also  inspect  machines  as  they  are  being  assembled.  This  is  followed  by  mx 
weeks  in  the  truing  and  bushing  room,  where  the  wheels  are  finished  ready  for  tesdiig 
and  inspecting.  From  the  packing  room  they  go  to  the  stock  room,  the  drafting  depart- 
ment, the  mechanical  laboratory,  the  cost,  order,  credit,  publicity,  refractory,  and 
other  departments,  all  the  time  under  the  supervision  of  the  foremen  who  instruct  the 
salesmen  in  the  various  different  technical  processes.  In  the  stock  department  a 
general  review  is  given  and  a  comprehensive  examination  is  taken  to  show  how  mmch 
has  been  mastered  up  to  that  point.  No  classroom  work  is  done.  It  is  all  actual 
laboratory  and  shop  work.  No  textbooks  are  used.  The  educational  department  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  general  manager,  but  there  is  an  advisory  committee  con- 
sisting of  eight  officers  of  the  company  and  heads  of  departments.  Within  the  depart- 
ment there  is  the  general  division  of  educational  work,  correspondence  superviaion, 
and  in  a  formative  stage,  the  employment  division.  The  head  of  the  education  depart* 
ment  is  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school  with  experience  in  manufocturing  and  office 
work  and  also  in  professional  teaching.    The  assistants  are  all  from  the  diops. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Co.  has  a  review  course  for  the  salesmen  on  the  road  at  the  home 
office  each  year  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  men  go  over  the  proceeaea  of  manu- 
facture  and  office  methods  again  just  as  the  prospective  aaleamen  do  except  that  the 
courae  ia  very  much  cut  short.  Each  man  has  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  various 
things  which  he  has  seen  done  in  hia  territory,  and  a  few  day  a  are  apent  in  the  experi* 
mental  laboratoriea.  Thia  aort  of  review  makee  the  men  competent  to  ad  viae  as'to 
the  aelection  of  the  proper  wheela  for  varioua  purpoeea. 

II.  Personal  Seluno. 

Not  only  ia  the  technique  of  the  gooda  taught  for  the  aake  of  aalea  alone,  but  tech- 
nique ia  taught  in  connection  with  the  wanta  of  the  public.  There  haa  been  a  change 
from  the  policy  of  caveat  emptor  and  aalability  depending  on  price  to  the  policy  of 
'*the  public  be  pleased''  and  '*the  public  must  be  served.'' 

The  coursea  which  take  up  the  question  of  personal  salesmanship  may  be  divided 
up  as  follows: 

1 .  The  selling  process  proper,  which  is  the  development  of  a  sale  beginning  with 
the  preparation  for  the  intoview  with  the  prospective  customer  and  ending  with  the 
order  for  the  goods. 

2.  The  study  of  the  prospective  customer;  hia  peraonal  characteristics  and  how 
to  appeal  to  them. 

3.  The  psychology  of  gaining  attention  and  interest. 

4.  The  demonstration  proper;  how  to  present  the  goods  in  a  favorable  way;  how 
to  offer  convincing  aigumenta. 

5.  Easential  phyaical  and  mental  qualificationa  of  the  salesman. 

6.  The  ethics  of  buaineai. 

PERSONAL  aALESMANSHIP  TAUGHT  BY  THE  TIRBT  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

In  the  first  corporation  school  personal  salesmanship  only  was  taught.  This  school 
waa  founded  about  20  yeara  ago  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Its  first  aeaaion  waa  attended  by  the  various  salesmen  who  had  been  called  in  to  the 
home  office  to  talk  over  the  methods  they  employed  to  make  sales.  One  of  their 
number  who  had  met  with  particular  success  in  selling  told  hia  method  verbally. 
Hia  plan  waa  written  out  by  a  atenographer  and  a  *' primer"  waa  produced  whidi 
contained  varioua  talking  pointa  for  the  aale  of  the  cash  register.  Elach  man  waa  asked 
to  memorize  the  primer.  Many  of  the  men  rebelled  at  first,  and  the  management 
found  it  adviaable  to  let  it  go  for  a  time.  But  by  getting  the  beet  aaleamen  to  make  a 
peraonal  demonatration  of  thdr  methoda  of  aelling  at  occasional  gatherings,  most  of 
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the  rebellious  salesmen  were  induced  to  use  the  primer.  Crude  as  the  method  was, 
the  results  diowed  that  it  was  worth  while. 

From  this  simple  beginning  has  grown  up  a  variety  of  sales,  office,  and  accountings 
Khools  within  many  corporations.  The  National  Cash  Raster  Co.  has  evolved  quite 
a  complicated  course  of  study  and  training  for  its  employees,  as  have  many  other  large 
companies. 

The  prospective  salesmen  are  selected  by  the  district  sales  managers.  They  are 
tried  out  in  the  field  for  three  or  six  months  or  a  year  and  if  they  seem  to  be  fitted 
for  the  buaineeB  they  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Three  sessions  are  held  each  year. 
Each  claas  is  limited  to  about  50  men.  It  lasts  five  weeks.  The  student's  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  company.  Personal  selling  methods,  business  policies,  and  adver- 
tising receive  attention. 

Every  two  weeks  a  meetiog  of  the  district  managers  is  called.  For  a  few  hours 
different  selling  probUBms  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Besidee,  there  are  post-graduate  courses  for  the  men  who  have  had  the  preliminary 
tndning  in  salesmanship.  These  meet  occasionally  under  a  competent  instructor 
and  take  up  the  finer  points  of  salesmanship,  management,  and  business  policies. 

The  "owl"  classes  are  held  several  evenings  a  week  in  the  winter  months  and  in 
these  the  office  workers  are  given  an  insight  into  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  selling 
80  as  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  vision. 

III.  Business  Poucies. 

The  purpose  of  teaching  business  policies  which  usually  include  the  history  of  the 
hctory  or  store  and  so  on,  as  well,  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  merchandise  and  enthu* 
nasm  for  the  concern.  No  matter  whether  the  sales  person  be  a  book  agent  who  travels 
from  place  to  place,  one  who  sells  pianos,  automobiles,  or  power  engines,  or  simply 
one  who  stands  behind  the  counter  to  sell  writing  paper  and  calling  cards,  each  one 
of  these  constitutes  the  great  connecting  link  at  all  times  between  the  store  or  factory 
and  the  buying  public  and  the  demeanor  of  each  one  of  these  means  to  the  customer 
the  character  of  the  firm  represented.  If  the  sales  people  are  competent,  courteous, 
and  obliging,  the  store  or  factory  assumes  these  characteristics.  Incompetence, 
discourtesy,  and  lack  of  cooperation  are  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  a  businesB  and 
DO  modem  concern  that  wishes  to  be  successful  neglects  the  teaching  of  the  policy 
of  proper  standards  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  customers.  One  way  of  instilling 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  salespeople  to  qualify  in  this  way  is  to  get  them  interested 
in  the  store  or  whatever  business  it  may  be  in  an  inspirational  way.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  manager  or  some  other  officer  who  is  well  qualified  to  do  this. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  with  their  thousand  stores,  which  is 
taught  in  its  various  store  schools,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

"  Our  first  consideration  is  for  the  consumer,  for  on  his  continuing  goodwiU  depends 
our  existence. 

''Our  next  consideration  is  for  our  employees,  for  we  are  dependent  on  them  for 
keeping  the  consumer's  goodwill. 

*'  We  keep  driving  home  to  our  sales  people, '  Look  after  the  consumer  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time.  Do  this  faithfully,  make  his  interest  yoiir  first  interest  and  the  com* 
pany's  interest  will  take  care  of  itself.' 

''Every  customer  who  enters  our  stores  is  doing  us  a  very  great  favor  and  we  musft 
give  him  the  best  service  to  make  sure  he  will  come  again.'' 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  teaches  business  policy  to  its  employees  under  the  name 
of  "Policies  and  organization  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co."  Twenty-six  lectures 
covering  a  period  of  seven  months  are  given  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments. 
Written  examinations  follow  and  certificates  with  gradings  are  issued. 

Some  of  the  topics  are  as  follows:  The  commercial  man's  need  for  the  rules  govemi 
electric  installations;  organization  and  scope  of  the  contract  and  inspection  < 
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ment;  the  relation  of  the  auditor  to  con  tracts  and  credits;  keeping  p«ce  with  the  public; 
cooperation  v.  competition;  the  education  of  employees;  the  company's  methods  of 
handling  complaints;  organization  and  scope  of  the  contract  and  inspection  depart- 
ments; the  operating  department;  the  value  of  full  and  correct  original  informatioii; 
the  relation  of  the  district  office  to  the  general  office  and  the  public;  commercial 
engineering;  advertij<ing  by  mail;  educational  requirements  in  modem  industry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  onranization  and  management  are  included  and  the  course 
i^  far  more  complicated  thun  that  <>f  the  department  stores  and  retail  concerns  which 
make  cooperation  and  courtesy  the  cldef  subject  uf  consideration. 

The  Larkin  Co.  teaches  its  i>olicy  in  its  office  manuals  here  and  there  as  follows: 

"Your  slogan  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  at  all  times  should  be,  'service  to  the  customer, 
loyalty  to  Larkin  <.'o.' 

"No  matter  how  irritable  the  customer  may  be  or  in  what  a  disagreeable  manner 
she  may  express  hiuL-^elf,  do  imt  allow  it  U)  affect  the  tone  of  your  letter  in  the  least 
degree.     Maintain  a  high  standard  of  dignity  at  all  times. 

"The  cuiitomer  is  always  right  until  it  has  been  pn^ved  conclui»ively  that  she  is 
wrong,  and  then  you  must  \h*e  the  greatest  diplomacy  in  presenting  the  facts  to  her. 
You  must  not  contradict,  criticize,  or  antagt^nize  her  in  any  respect. 

"Remember  that  your  promif«e  to  a  customer  is  the  Larkin  Co.'s  promise,  and  one 
Khould  never  be  made  unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  fulfilled.  A 
bn)ken  promise  alway.<  hurts  and  it  robs  us  of  the  customer's  confidence. 

"Remember  that  a  busy  customer  df>e8  not  care  to  wade  through  a  lenpthy  explana- 
tion, the  chief  asset  <»f  which  is  flnwery  language.  She  wants  plain  facts  and  you 
must  give  them  to  her  in  as  simple  and  court e<»us  a  manner  as  possible." 

IV.  Study  of  English. 

As  the  salesman  is  in  personal  touch  Tiith  individuals  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  corresiMJndence  it  is  evident  that  the  mastery  of  the  means  of  expression  is  one  of 
his  most  important  accomplishments.  The  requirements  of  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
force  are  essential  in  l)Usinoss  language  and  the  corporation  school  pn>i>erly  provides 
a  place  for  it  in  it.s  curriculum.  A  saleman's  effectiveness  is  greatly  enhanced  if  his 
vocabulary  is  large  enouirh  so  that  he  can  convey  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  that  he 
intends  to  express  t'>  hi.-^  hearer.  In  business  dealings  it  is  necessary  that  the  sftine 
words  mean  the  same*  things  to  both  parties.  The  simplest  sale  is  a  c<»ntract  and  the 
first  essential  oi  a  <ontract  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties.  Accu- 
rate language  promotes  understandings  and  assists  in  creating  a  favorable  impression 
at  every  point  of  contact  between  individuals. 

I^arkin  &  Co.  issue  the.'«e  instructions  in  the  office  manual:  "Call  ever>'thing  by  its 
right  name.  \\'hen  you  mean  a  catalogue,  don't  call  it  printed  matter;  or  if  you  are 
\iTiting  about  a  chair,  d«jn't  call  it  a  r<.>cker.  Your  style  of  letter  \iTiting  will  be  dis- 
tinctly your  own  and  no  one  will  interfere  with  it,  as  originality  is  desired.  However, 
the  Larkin  Co.  prefers  the  simj)le,  easy,  conversational  style.  This  can  be  acquired 
by  carrjing  on  an  imaginarv'  conversation.  All  meaningless  and  time-w(»m  expres- 
si<»ns  use<l  by  the  average  business  house  must  be  eliminated  from  our  letters.  Don't 
use  borrowed  j>hrai*o<»l«»gy." 

Correct  spelling,  too,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  salesmanship,  whether  it  be  in  mak- 
ing out  an  onlinary  sah's  slip  f»»r  a  retail-store  order,  or  in  \niting  out  a  collection  or 
sales  letter,  an  onler  for  wholesale  g^x^^ds,  or  an  application  for  a  position.  If  addresses 
are  misepelled,  time  is  ](\A  in  the  delivery  <»f  giMxis  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
results.  No  business  hou^e  can  afford  to  ha\e  its  representiitives  careless  in  the 
matter  of  spelling. 

English  is  taught  in  the  corporation  schools  by  different  methods.  It  may  consist 
simply  of  a  few  lectun\«  or  c^'casional  short  ccmcrete  talks  on  common  errors  in  speech 
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or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  course  on  ''Effective  speaking  and  correspondence, "  as 
illustrated  by  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  Some  houses  issue  a  brief  manual  to  their 
sales  people  telling  them  what  and  what  not  to  say  in  dealing  with  customers. 

V.  TThb  Study  of  ADVERTismo. 

Very  few  corporations  have  thus  fai  established  courses  or  methods  of  teaching 
ftdvertLsing  proper.  But  as  adverdsing  is  so  closely  allied  to  selling,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  a  place  in  corporation  schools  before  very  long,  especially  in  the  selling 
schools,  inasmuch  as  cooporation  between  the  selling  and  advertising  departments  is 
absolutely  essential. 

VI.  Thb  Study  op  Market  Distribution. 

The  study  of  market  distribution  is  equally  as  important  as  the  study  of  the  product. 

What  sort  of  people  buy  the  goods?    Where  do  they  live?    Under  what  conditions 

do  they  live?    What  can  they  afford  to  pay?    Will  the  product  be  sold  locally  or  all 

over  the  country  or  even  abroad?    What  is  the  total  consumption  of  your  kind  of 

product?    How  is  the  desired  market  reached?    Are  your  goods  sold  directly'  to  the 

consumer  or  to  a  jobber  o^  a  retailer?    These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  to  be 

Worked  out. 

VII.  Economics. 

The  subject  of  economics  undoubtedly  forms  the  culmination  of  a  commercial 
course  of  study.  It  might  be  called  the  philosophy  of  business.  No  abstract  princi- 
ple need  be  presented;  concrete  questions  may  b^n  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wage- 
earner  to  certain  economic  principles  which  will  greatly  enlighten  him  to  the  point 
of  teaching  him  to  get  the  large  \'iew  point  of  business  policy  and  how  to  weigh  prin- 
ciples and  actions  in  the  light  of  fundamental  laws.  *' AMiy  do  you  work?  "  may  lead 
to  other  questions  and  considerations  such  as  desire  for  food,  shelter,  luxury,  prestige, 
and  so  on  to  some  of  the  deeper  phases  of  economics. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  courses  in  economics  for  its 
foremen  and  the  heads  of  departments  in  their  production  department.  The  instruc- 
tion is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  lesson  sheets.  The  following  headings  are  con- 
sidered in  lecture  3:  Natiual  agents  and  labor  in  the  production  process;  the  forces 
contributed  by  nature;  labor — definition;  the  supply  of  labor;  efficiency  of  labor; 
quantity  of  labor. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture  are  the  following  questions:  Classify  the  contributions  of 
nature  to  production.  Give  three  ways  in  which  land  contributes  to  production. 
Name  three  contributions  of  natiu-e  that  arc  appropriated  by  man;  two  that  are  not. 
Why  does  a  cold  climate  lead  to  greater  production?  WTiat  sources  of  power  given  by 
nature  are  most  common?  What  is  labor?  Show  that  physical  and  mental  labor  are 
nece&^arily  closely  linked. 

State  in  a  single  sentence  the  work  that  labor  really  does  in  production,  or  the  func- 
tir^n  that  it  performs.  Make  a  diagram  which  ^ill  show  what  factors  the  supply  of 
labor  depends  on. 

This  outline  and  these  questions  v:i\\  show  how  economic  theory  can  be  taught 
concretely  and  effectively  in  the  corporation  school.  The  foremen  are  taught  organi- 
zarion  and  management  and  business  English  besides  economics.  The  production 
df'iartment  "flying  squadn)n"  have  organization  and  management,  economics,  and 
rubber  manufacturing  practice  in  detail.  The  latter  subject  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures  by  department  specialists,  all  the  lectures  being  codified  by  the  factory 
school.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  taught  by  a  professional  teacher,  assisted  by  another 
professional  teacher  and  clerical  service. 
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VIII.  Obganization  and  Management. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  company,  nothing  comprehensive  has  been  done 
with  oiganization  and  management  excepting  to  touch  on  it  under  the  heading  of 
busineas  policy  or  system.  It  is  embraced  in  the  lectures  of  the  New  York  Ekliaon  Co., 
and  separate  periods  are  devoted  to  it  in  the  new  evening  school  conducted  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  in  cooperation  with  the  board  of  education. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

There  are  approximately  50,000  sales  people  in  the  department  stores  of  New  York 
City  alone,  hence  it  is  evident  what  possibilities  there  are  in  the  training  of  these. 
Besides,  when  one  counts  up  all  the  retail  selling  establishments  from  the  country 
''general "  store  to  the  chain  stores  and  affiliated  groups  of  department  stores,  a  com- 
prehension of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  training  all  the  sales  people  connected 
with  them  dawns  upon  one. 

As  stores  grew  laiger  and  needed  more  and  more  employees,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  difficulty  in  securing  even  moderately  competent  sales  people.  Merchants  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  eliminating  the  unfit  besides  dis- 
missing them  from  service  immediately.  By  an  investigation  of  the  desired  quali- 
fications that  sales  people  should  possess  in  order  to  make  sales  enough  to  insure  profit, 
it  was  found  these  could  be  reduced  to  certain  fundamental  characteristics  which 
might  be  inculcated  to  some  degree  into  the  minds  of  those  employees  idio  were  at 
least  not  below  mediocrity. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  was  found  to  be  the  desire  to  serve,  and  after  that  came 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  serve.  Experience  showed  that  the  primary  means  of  incul- 
cating a  desire  to  serve  was  by  teaching  the  business  policy  of  the  store.  The  sales 
person  must  first  of  all  believe  in  the  store  and  its  merchandise  enthusiastically. 
One  of  the  recent  department-store  failures  was  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the  (act  that 
the  sales  people  had  lost  fauth  in  the  store  and  made  no  effort  to  make  sales. 

The  next  step  was  the  teaching  of  the  store  system.  The  sales  slip  was  explained, 
and  practice  was  given  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  The  same  method  waa 
followed  in  the  making  out  of  other  forms,  such  as  transfers,  special-delivery  slips, 
and  the  like  which  were  taken  up  one  at  a  time. 

A  third  step  was  instruction  in  the  care  of  stock  and  its  systematic  anangement. 
Store  manuals  were  issued  to  each  employee,  and  these  were  expected  to  be  followed 
conscientiously. 

The  fourth  step  was  personal  methods  of  selling  or  the  technique  of  selling.  Talks 
were  given  in  the  classroom,  demonstiations  by  instructors  and  students,  and  personal 
supervision  of  each  sales  person  with  criticism  was  made  occasionally  by  the  instructor 
or  department  head. 

The  latest  advance  in  department-store  schools  is  the  study  of  merchandise.  Only 
a  few  stores  have  worked  out  the  problem  of  how  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  the  goods. 
Sales  people  are  moved  so  often  from  one  department  to  another,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  buyers  to  work  up  the  material  as  it  should  be  presented,  but  it  is  being  done 
in  some  of  the  foremost  department  stores  of  the  country. 

The  study  of  store  merchandise  originated  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 
attempts  of  a  lace  buyer  in  a  large  New  York  store  to  instruct  those  in  his  department 
on  laces,  their  history,  manufacture,  and  so  on.  He  gave  them  a  talk  each  morning 
for  about  20  minutes  until  the  subject  was  covered.  The  result  was  that  the  lace 
department  had  a  laiger  volume  of  sales  and  a  quicker  rate  of  turning  over  than  any 
other  department  in  the  store.  Purchasers  were  inspired  by  the  intelligent  and  ready 
discussion  of  comparisons  and  values  of  laces  and  this  led  to  confidence  in  the  goods 
and  in  the  store. 
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BiiBinecB  Engliah,  including  instruction  in  legible  handwriting,  the  corrections  of 
enon  in  everyday  speech,  spelling  drill,  and  theme  writing  is  also  taught  in  some  of 
the  department  stores. 

A  few  of  the  largest  houses  have  junior  courses  for  those  who  are  employed  as  mes- 
sengeiB  and  cash  boys  or  girb.  In  most  cases  these  left  school  as  soon  as  they  were 
legally  qualified,  and  in  many  cases  they  reached  only  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  of 
the  public  school.  At  Wanamaker's  r^ular  classroom  instruction  under  competent 
teachers  is  given  about  four  hours  a  week  on  store  time. 

At  the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  store  in  Philadelphia  the  junior  course  lasts  three 
years,  and  consists  of  English,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  commercial  geography. 
Three  hours  a  week  on  store  time  are  given  over  to  study.  This  is  followed  by  a  senior 
cofuse  lasting  two  years,  which  includes  salesmanship  principles,  store  system,  pen- 
manship,  arithmetic,  merchandise,  and  English. 

DBPARTMENT-8TORE   EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

There  are  in  the  department  stores  of  New  York  City  28,000  girls  and  women 
These  go  into  their  positions  without  preparation.  They  have  little  chance  for  pro- 
motion, and  the  wages  on  an  average  are  lower  than  those  of  the  higher  sort  of  factory 
work.  Realizing  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  better  the  conditions  of  a  whole 
class  of  employees,  a  number  of  prominent  New  York  men  and  women  organized  the 
Department  Store  Education  Association  less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  as  follows:  1.  To  study  at  first  hand  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  department-store  employment.  2.  To  develop  salesmanship  to 
the  basis  of  a  skilled  occupation  and  give  it  a  professional  standard. 

As  a  beginning,  two  complete  and  nine  departmental  store  studies  were  made  in 
Older  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  girls  to  store  management  in  general,  their  op- 
portunities for  promotion,  and  the  methods  for  measuring  and  rewarding  sales  efii- 
ciency.  An  experimental  school  lasting  three  and  one-half  months  was  held  at 
Lord  &  Taylor's  department  store.  More  than  a  hundred  saleswomen  attended  weekly 
conferences  with  the  various  department  heads  for  the  study  of  their  special  prob- 
lems. It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  among  them  was 
very  small  and  the  majority  had  not  even  finished  at  the  grammar  school.  Few  of 
them  understood  what  they  were  trying  to  sell  and  most  of  them  seemed  satisfied  to 
go  on  with  their  superficial  knowledge,  thinking  that  their  problems  and  difficulties 
would  be  solved  by  experience.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  association  worked 
out  a  plan  of  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES  AT  STERN   BROS. 

After  two  months'  preparation  in  cooperation  with  Stem  Bros.,  at  whose  store  the 
association  studied  the  special  work  of  a  number  of  different  departments,  a  school 
was  started  at  the  store.  Three  trained  teachers  from  the  outside  conduct  the  class- 
room work  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  educational  director 
who  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  manage  this  work. 

The  course  of  study  comprises: 

1.  Stock  (knowledge  of  the  goods):  Classification  in  department;  materials  and 
qualities;  arrangement  and  care;  color,  form,  and  style. 

2.  Personal  salesmanship:  Types  of  customers;  approach  to  a  customer;  closing  a 
sale;  demonstration  sale  for  discussion. 

3.  Commercial  ethics  (business  policy):  Relation  of  employees  to  store;  relation  of 
employees  to  each  other;  relation  of  store  to  customer. 

4.  Business  English:  Errors  in  speech;  diction — the  use  of  accurate  adjectives  to 
describe  goods;  other  parts  of  speech. 

5.  Arithmetic:  Rapid  calculation;  fractions,  discounts,  etc. 

6.  Geography  of  New  York. 
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The  following  outline  will  illustrate  how  knowledge  of  the  goods  is  taught.  Typed 
lesson  sheets  are  issued  to  each  member  of  the  class  as  the  lessons  progress,  and  these 
are  kept  in  binders  until  a  sort  of  a  crude  textbook  is  completed  for  re\iew  and 
reference. 

Lesson  on  caoutchouc,  or  india  rubber: 

I.  History  of  india  rubber. 

II.  Kinds:  1.  Para — where  found;  its  rank.  2.  African — where  found;  its  rank. 
3.  Plantation,  or  East  Indian — where  found;  its  rank. 

III.  How  shipped. 

IV.  Process  of  preparation;  seven  processes  described. 

V.  Substances  mixed  with  rubber;  nine  substances  described. 

Certificates  arc  issued  at  the  end  of  the  courses  to  those  who  have  done  the  work 
satisfactorily.  In  May,  1915,  44  certificates  were  issued  to  the  first  class,  in  July 
about  50  more,  and  a  new  class  was  started  in  September. 

The  results  of  the  school  so  far  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Many 
of  the  saleswomen  seemed  eager  to  learn  their  stock  thoroughly  and  to  do  their  work 
with  real  professional  spirit. 

Personal  hygiene  also  is  given  attention  by  lectures  and  advice  by  the  health  di- 
rector, and  gymnasium  classes  are  held  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 

COOPERATION    BETWEEN   THE   STORES   AND  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  puri>ose  of  the  association  to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  public 
schcx)ls  of  New  York  City.  Conferences  with  a  view  to  doing  this  are  being  held 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  fruitful.  Requests  for  a  normal  course  for  teachers  was 
made  of  the  board  of  education,  for  as  the  work  develops  many  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fied not  only  by  pedagogical  training  but  business  experience  will  be  needed. 

COOPERATION    BETWEEN    RETAIL   STORES    AND   THE    SCHOOL   IN    BOSTON. 

At  the  union  school  in  Boston  the  department  stores  sales  girls  and  women  attend 
classes  in  salesmanship.  An  advisory  committee  made  up  of  executives  of  several 
of  the  large  stores  helps  })Ian  the  work  of  instniction.  The  students  receive  full 
wages  while  attending  sihool  and  their  day's  work  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  St  on*  and  the  school.  They  come  at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  ring  in  their  time 
just  as  they  do  at  the  store.  The  time  cards  are  sent  to  the  stores  eac  h  week,  and  if 
the  girls  are  late  or  absent  the  stores  deal  with  them  personally  and  discipline  them 
according  to  their  own  mc»thods. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  salesmanship,  the  stcx^k  and  its  care,  textiles  and 
raw  materials,  including  fabrics  and  tests  for  adulterations,  (*olor  and  design,  display 
of  merchandise,  business  arithmetic,  elementary  personal  economics,  and  store 
problems. 

There  are  now  more  than  600  graduates.  One  of  the  chief  argument*  for  this  sort 
of  allied  teaching  for  sales  people  is  that  the  number  of  positions  to  l>e  filled  is  enor- 
mous, while  the  high  schools  teach  only  stenography  and  typewriting  in  a  vocational 
way. 

OFFICE    WOHK    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognized  by  business  men  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  training  oHice  employees.  Ordinarily  when  an  applicant  is  given  a  new 
position,  he  is  simply  told  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work.  Very  often  the  instructioDS 
are  \'ague  and  indefmite  and  the  new  employee  stniggles  along  blindly  and  indif- 
ferently. FnK{uently  he  is  a  misfit,  but  it  is  not  discovered  until  he  has  l>een  a  de- 
cided loss  to  the  com])any  through  expensive  errors.  It  may  be  that  the  importance 
of  being  exact  has  not  been  impressed  upon  him  and  he  forgets  to  check  his  order 
blank  back  against  the  customers  order  or  writes  size  8  when  he  means  size  16  or 
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enlen  an  oider  for  200  gross  when  it  should  be  200  dozen  or  perhaps  he  sends  goods  to. 
Montana  instead  of  Minnesota.    As  a  result,  there  is  a  loss  of  time,  a  loss  in  extra 
transportatioxi  chaiges,  and  an  angry  customer  who  will  not  repeat  his  order. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  overcome  lack  of  exactness  and  lack  of  cooperation 
and  co(»dination.  One  way  is  by  the  issuing  of  an  oflice  manual  and  the  other  is  by 
training  the  employees  in  schools.  For  an  office  employing  more  than  100,  a  school 
is  really  necessary,  while  smaller  offices  can  get  along  with  a  manual. 

An  office  manual  is  a  sort  of  textbook  which  descriVjes  in  detail  each  duty  and 
opention  that  is  required  of  the  employee.  Sometimes  it  is  in  loose  form  so  that 
leaves  may  be  added  as  required.  Not  only  is  each  operation  described  but  the 
reason  for  doing  it  in  a  certain  way  is  given  and  its  relation  to  the  other  operations  in 
the  office  is  set  forth.  Besides,  the  policy  and  the  scope  of  the  biisiness  and  charta 
showing  the  exact  position  and  authority  of  each  employee  are  also  given. 

ILLUSTRATION    OF  AN   OFFICE   MANUAL. 

The  Larldn  Co.,  a  mail  order  house,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  issues  a  manual  of  this  sort. 
Hie  first  chapters  were  written  in  1900,  and  these  have  expanded  to  53  chapters  in 
loose-leaf  form,  describing  the  routine  in  the  different  departments.  It  is  not  only  a 
reference  book  but  serves  as  a  textbook  also.  It  is  re\i8ed  constantly  by  a  corps  of 
compet^it . men.  The  following  extract  from  chapter  26,  headed  "Shortage  com- 
plaints," will  illustrate  the  contents  of  the  manual  and  the  method  employed: 

"1.  Shortage  complaint  received  without  new  order. 

"2.  Unindorsed  freight  bill  received  and  complete  package  short. 

"3.  Caused  by  substitution — our  error. 

"Mail  reader:  Open  a  correspondence  (prepare  a  folder  in  which  the  necessary 
papas  are  to  be  assembled).  Attach  shipping  authority  and  order  and  pass  to  the 
traffic  correspondent. 

"Traffic  correspondent:  Advise  the  amount  of  return  charges  and  pass  to  the  di- 
vision correspondent. 

"Division  correspondent:  Offer  article  received  in  error  at  selling  price,  less  re- 
turn charges,  except:  if  selling  price  less  return  charges  is  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
selling  price,  offer  the  article  at  80  per  cent  of  selling  price. 

"Authorize  shipment  of  missing  article,  charges  prepaid,  making  charge  against 
the  customer  for  the  full  price  of  the  article. 

"If  it  is  the  recorder's  error,  issue  F  7883  and  pass  with  the  shipping  authorities 
and  the  correspondence  to  the  order  department  to  charge  the  error  as  usual. 

"If  shipping  department  error,  issue  F  723S,  attach  F  7238  to  shipping  authority 
and  pass  to  statistical  department. 

"Statistical  department:  Tally  error  and  pass  F  7238  with  shipping  authority  to 
shipping  department  to  note,  detach  F  7238  and  return  to  shipping  authority  to  file. 

"Supposing  the  mail  reader  in  the  department  where  the  customer's  files,  ac- 
counts, and  records  of  shipment  are  kept,  get  an  unindorsed  freight  bill  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  customer:  *In  the  last  shipment  I  received  1  oil  cloth  rug,  but  I 
ordered  2  running  yards  of  floor  oilcloth  M  198.'  She  turns  to  chapter  26  of  the  man- 
ual and  analyzes  the  complaint  thus:  'This  is  a  new  order.  I  have  an  unindorsed 
freight  bill;  the  floor  oilcoth  which  is  a  complete  package  is  short.  The  substitu- 
tion is  our  error.  Therefore  I  must  open  cor.,  attach  the  shipping  authority  and 
order,  and  pass  to  the  traffic  correspondent.' " 

OFFICE   SCHOOL  OF  THE   LARKIN   CO. 

The  Larkin  Co.  provides  instruction  in  four  office  departments  as  follows: 
1.  The  detail  department,  where  customers'  files,  accounts,  and  records  of  ship- 
ments are  maintained. 
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2.  The  recording  department,  which  initiates  shipping  authorities  from  eustomen* 
orders. 

3.  The  routing  department,  in  which  orders  are  routed  and  billed  for  shipment. 

4.  The  correspondence  department,  in  which  customers*  inquiries  and  complainti 
are  answered. 

As  the  office  manual  of  the  Larkin  Co.  is  too  technical  for  a  new  and  inexperienced 
employee,  they  are  taught  in  classes  where  a  special  manual  of  graded  lessons  is 
used  as  a  text])ook.  Groups  of  clerks  are  sent  to  the  school  mornings  at  hours  when 
they  can  best  be  spared.  Practice  work  supplements  talks  by  officers  of  the  company 
and  written  and  oral  examinations  are  given  by  trained  teachers.  The  written 
papers  are  corrected  and  discussed  with  the  class. 

The  correspondence  class  is  taught  the  policy  of  the  company  in  handling  loss  and 
damage  claims,  in  adjusting  complaints  of  delay  or  dissatisfaction  and  in  answering 
inquiries.  Salesmanship  is  taught  in  connection  with  letter  writing  and  not  only  are 
grammatical  constmction,  clearness,  and  conciseness  taught  but  also  clear  enunciation, 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  and  methods  of  increasing  the  output.  Each  week  a 
lecture  is  delivered  on  a  related  subject,  i.  e.:  The  policy  of  the  company;  the  funds- 
mental  points  of  a  letter;  a  good  correspondent;  how  to  help  the  transcriber;  technical 
complaints;  our  special  representatives;  stove  and  clock  complaints. 

To  understand  the  company's  svistem  of  packing,  loading,  etc.,  the  classes  are 
taken  around  the  factory  so  that  they  may  see  it  a'^tually  done. 

All  sessions  are  conducted  on  the  company's  time.  The  time  of  training  varies  from 
'  one  month  to  three  months  according  to  the  position  for  which  employees  are  being 
trained.     During  this  time  they  spend  the  entire  time  in  the  school. 

The  sch(X)l  direi^tor  is  a  professional  tea^^her  and  his  six  women  assistants  are  expe- 
rienced employees  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  training  new  office  employees. 

As  a  stimulus  to  education  and  thought  on  matters  outside  the  business  proper,  the 
Larkin  Co.  makes  the  following  offers: 

Employees  who  have  attended  public  classes  of  instruction  in  educational  subjects 
and  have  attained  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  work  and  90  per  cent  in  attendance, 
may  secure  from  the  company  a  refund  of  money  spent  for  tuition  and  textbooks, 
materials  and  carfare.  I^Iechanical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  foreign  languages  and 
music  are  among  subjects  included  in  this  offer. 

The  company  will  give  a  copy  of  any  lx)ok  or  refund  its  cost  to  an  employee  who  has 
read  it  twice  and  presented  a  brief  sx-nopsis  of  its  contents.  The  8>'nopei8  must  show 
thorough  reading  but  need  not  have  literary  merit. 

The  Larkin  library  contains  1 .800  books  and  38  periodicals.  It  is  open  to  employees 
at  the  noon  intermission  and  lx>oks  mav  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks. 

THE   OFFICE   SCHOOL  OF  THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK   A   SVTT  CO. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  developed  office  school  is  that  of  the  National  Cloak  & 
Suit  Co.  of  New  York.  This  has  more  than  800  pupils  with  10  trained  instructors  and 
three  classrooms.  The  curriculum  includes:  Store  sv'stem  and  policy,  correspond- 
ence, fding.  timekeeping.  t>'pewriting,  comi>laint  adjusting,  penmanship  and  the 
use  of  the  phonograph.  Under  general  correspondence,  business  letter  writing  gets 
a  good  deal  of  attention  and  *' ready-made''  order  writing,  **  made-to-measure'  order 
writing,  mail  examining?,  etc.,  receive  attention. 

The  employees  are  diNided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  new  employees;  second,  the 
old  employees  who  need  to  periect  their  knowledge;  and  third,  the  old  employees 
who  Irtish  to  learn  a  new  subject.  The  third  group  includes  those  who  are  about 
ready  for  promotion.  The  classes  average  35  in  number.  The  sessions  last  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  day. 

A  '*plan  and  progress'  book  is  used.  On  the  left  pages  appears  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  each  day  and  on  the  right  is  recorded  the  progress  of  each  pupil  each  day. 
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Then  there  aie  textbooks  which  were  compiled  by  the  teachers  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  These  fonn  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
The  final  examination  determines  whether  the  pupil  is  fit  for  his  work.  The  passing 
mark  is  70  per  cent.    If  a  student  does  not  pass,  he  goes  over  the  course  again. 

The  classes  are  in  session  from  three  to  four  weeks  each.  About  half  the  time  is 
Mpent  out  in  the  departments  where  the  routine  is  examined,  forms  are  studied,  etc. 
The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  classroom  discussions,  explanations,  and  illustrations 
of  ^e  methods  of  work  in  practice.  Each  clerk  is  assigned  to  a  department  part  of 
the  time  that  he  is  attending  the  school  sessions  and  here  she  can  demonstrate  by 
actual  work  that  she  understands  what  she  is  studying.  Whatever  is  not  understood 
is  biought  to  class  to  be  cleared  up.  This  plan  of  dividing  up  the  sessions  by  doing 
actual  work  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

THE  BASIS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

The  employees  of  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  are  anxious  to  attend  the  school. 
They  all  want  to  qualify  for  the  positions  ahead.  The  office  routine  is  divided  into 
12  grades;  each  grade  having  three  rates  of  salary.  Before  an  employee  can  advance 
from  one  grade  to  another  she  must  have  obtained  the  maximum  salary  of  the  grade 
■he  is  in  and  she  must  also  have  qualified  for  the  next  higher  position  by  a  passing 
mark  in  the  school  which  prepares  her  for  this  position.  There  is  a  definite  method  of 
pnmiotion  and  the  employees  understand  what  they  must  do  to  be  ready  for  promotion. 

A  reccnd  of  each  employee  is  kept  which  shows  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
school,  the  time  devoted  to  training  in  each  department,  and  the  marks  for  the  test 
of  which  there  are  three.  Then  there  is  a  ''history''  card  showing  how  many  hours 
were  required  to  teach  each  class,  the  attendance,  and  the  average  passing  mark. 
This  card  is  a  guide  for  all  later  classes. 

A  series  of  standard  salaries  is  based  upon  the  number  of  points  that  each  person 
is  worth.  A  perfect  correspondence  file  clerk  must  be  able  to  file  1,000  pieces  of  cor- 
respondence a  day;  must  not  make  more  than  four  errors  per  file  drawer,  and  must 
ihid  one  error  made  by  another  in  each  two  drawers  in  his  section.  He  gets  the 
maximum  salary.  He  gets  this  salary  even  if  he  drops  to  95  points.  Below  that,  it 
goes  down  by  58  until  the  75  point  mark  is  reached.  This  is  the  lowest  point  and  it 
means  that  750  pieces  of  correspondence  must  be  filed  a  day,  not  more  than  16  errors 
made  in  each  drawer  and  1  error  made  by  another  in  every  3  drawers  must  be  found 

• 

OFFICE   SCHOOL  OP  THE   8IM0NDS   MANUFACTURING  CO.,    OF  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

The  Simonds  Manufacturing  Co.  has  provided  an  attractive  class  room  with  an 
office  for  the  director  of  the  educational  work.  Thirty  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
classroom  where  illustrative  literature,  magazines,  Government  reports,  technical 
books,  maps,  charts,  and  a  museum  are  to  be  consulted. 

The  teaching  is  done  by  the  director  assisted  by  experts  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  organization.  Some  of  the  students  occasionally  prepare  papers  or  talks.  The 
office  courses  consist  of: 

1.  Publicity  (advertising):  Studying  ways  and  means  to  make  the  company's  name 
and  product  known.  Printed  advertisements,  types,  and  forms  are  studied  and  theee 
include  window  displays,  lectures,  articles,  circular  letters,  etc. 

2.  Business:  Management,  organization,  accounting,  banking,  etc. 

3.  Selling:  Principles  of  salesmanship,  the  steps  in  a  sale,  selling  talk,  the  personal 
qualification  of  the  salesman,  etc. 

4.  Letter  writing:  Practical  business  English  and  correspondence. 

A  correspondence  manual  is  issued  which  standardizes  the  letters  that  are  sent  out 
by  the  office.  Copies  of  letters  written  by  the  office  force  are  read  over  and  criticized 
before  the  class  or  privately  for  the  writer.  An  office  manual  which  standardizes  the 
office  operations  is  in  preparation. 
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Attendance  at  the  classes  is  not  compulsory.  Some  of  them  had  40  enrolled.  Some 
of  the  men  from  the  shops  where  saws,  knives,  files,  etc.,  are  made  enter  the  office 
courses  and  some  of  the  office  employees  enter  the  shop  courses  by  spedal  pennissioo. 

COOPBRATION  OP  OENBRAL  BLECTRIC  CO.  OFFICB  SCHOOLS  WTTH  BOARD  OP  BDUCATIOlf . 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  into  its  second  year 
of  maintaining  a  vocational  evening  school  for  its  office  employees  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Employees  of  16  years  or  over  may  enter  the 
classes  of  bookkeeping,  business  English,  typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  Classes  in 
accountancy  and  business  administration  are  open  to  those  who  are  competent  to 
enter  and  are  familiar  with  elementary  bookkeeping.  A  satisfactory  examination  or 
credentials  approved  by  the  general  auditor  of  the  company  will  admit  them. 

All  students  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $1,  which  is  returned  to  those  who  have  been  in 
attendance  80  per  cent  of  the  time.  Students  buy  their  own  books,  but  the  company 
refunds  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  qualify  for  the  return  of  the  registration  fee. 
A  deposit  of  $2  is  required  from  those  taking  accountancy  and  business  administra- 
tion which  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  term  if  all  printed  text  lectures  have 
been  returned. 

The  classes  meet  on  four  evenings  a  week  from  October  until  May.  The  hours  are 
from  5.30  to  7  p.  m. 

OFPICE  SCHOOLS  A  PROPTTABLE  INVESTMENT. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  old  method  of  taking  an  employee  into  an  office  and  giving 
him  a  few  vague  directions  verbally  costs  between  $50  and  $100,  while  the  new  method 
of  training  reduces  this  to  $20  or  $25. 

The  section  head  usually  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  new  employee 
and  his  verbal  instructions  are  rather  imperfect,  because  he  can  not  keep  in  his  head 
at  any  one  time  all  the  details  which  the  newcomer  must  be  taught.  Neither  can 
the  latter  understand  all  the  instructions  at  once  nor  remember  each  detail.  But  aa 
he  must  necessarily  be  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  a  good  part  of  the  time 
before  he  is  fully  prepared  to  go  on  alone,  many  costly  errors  are  often  the  result. 

In  an  office  of  500  employees  an  average  of  100  new  employees  is  usually  engaged 
during  one  year  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  resign  or  are  dismissed.  At  the  rate  of 
$50  per  person  for  training  them  under  the  old  method  the  total  cost  would  be  $5,000 
a  year.  If  an  instructor  were  employed  at  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  These  are  relative  figures  which  would  be  smaller 
or  larger  if  the  business  had  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  employees. 

At  the  National  Cloak  A  Suit  Co.  by  training  800  employees  the  total  output  was 
increased  10  per  cent,  a  matter  of  $40,000  a  year. 

At  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  efficiency  of  a  group  of  trained  office 
employees  was  increased  80  per  cent  in  5  months  and  that  of  another  group  was 
increased  100  per  cent  in  16  months.  This  means  a  saving  of  from  $4,000  to  $20,000  a 
year.  The  total  saving  in  all  the  departments  of  this  company  by  means  of  training, 
bonus  system,  and  welfare  work  is  approximately  $46,500  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

ACCOUNTING  COURSES  OP  THE  NEW  YORK   EDISON  CO. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  has  three  courses  in  accounting,  lasting  one  year  each. 
The  subject  of  the  first  year's  course  is  '*  The  practice  of  bookkeeping  based  on  mercan* 
tile  transactions.'*  In  this  course  the  actual  work  of  opening  a  set  of  books  by  single 
entry  and  double  entry  methods  is  done  by  the  students.  The  general  journal,  piir^ 
chase  journal,  sales  journal,  general  ledger,  cash  book,  and  check  book  are  used  in 
real  transactions  and  their  correlation  is  explained.  The  proper  construction  and 
arrangement  of  trial  balances,  profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheete  are 
demonstrated. 
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The  second  year's  course  is  called  '^  Principles  of  accounting/'  The  students  are 
required  to  work  out  several  complete  and  comprehensive  series  of  transactions  in 
the  four  types  of  organizations:  Sole  proprietorship,  copartnership,  the  corporation, 
and  the  holding  company.  g^* 

The  subject  of  the  third  year's  course  is  "  Public  utility  accounting."  Tms  covers 
the  accounting  methods  of  public  utility  corporations,  such  as  street  and  interurban 
railroads,  gas  and  electric  light  and  power  companies,  and  the  accounting  methods 
for  steam  railrdads  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  first  year  course  is  open  to  all  employees  of  the  company.  The  second  and  third 
are  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  satisfactory  marks  in  the  previous  year's 
work.  Each  course  consists  of  lectures,  classroom  work,  and  written  examinations 
covering  these.  The  instructors  are  from  the  staff  of  the  school  of  commerce,  accounts, 
and  finance  of  New  York  University. 

EDUCATIONAL  COURSES   OF  THE   NATIONAL  C0MMBRCLA.L  OA8   ASSOCIATION. 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  first  great  economies  in  educational  as  well  as  social  work 
is  that  gained  through  combination  and  cooperation,  the  National  Commercial  Gas 
Aasociation  has  made  an  extensive  attempt  to  standardize  courses  of  study  for  the 
commercial  men  in  the  gas  business.  As  this  course  of  instruction  is  somewhat  unique 
in  the  field  of  corporation  school  education,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  course  has  been  developed  and  to  show  somewhat  in  detail 
the  nature  of  the  work  covered. 

Six  things  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  condition  imder  which  these  courses 
of  study  have  grown  up:  1.  The  gas  company  is  a  quasi-public  business  organization. 
2.  The  various  business  units  where  the  city  is  taken  as  the  basis  are  not  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  3.  The  commercial  activities  consist  of  two  kinds  of  product — 
gas  and  the  appliances  pertaining  to  its  utilization.  4.  The  business  units  are  of 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  the  great  gas  companies  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  to  the  small  gas  plant  of  some  village  in  North  Dakota.  5.  The  students 
vmry  in  their  preparation  from  college  training  to  the  man  who  left  school  when  in 
the  third  grade.    6.  These  students  are  mature  men  and  women. 

As  the  gas  company  is  a  public  utility  organization  the  idea  of  service  has  pre- 
dominated every  lesson  sent  out.  It  was  realized,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  most  corporations  when  considering  the  adoption  of  an 
educational  scheme  for  its  employees  is  fear  that  their  competitors  will  get  the  benefit 
of  their  efforts  by  drawing  the  employee  to  the  competing  firm  after  he  had  received 
his  instruction.  However,  it  was  soon  decided  that  there  is  no  real  competition 
between  the  companies  of  different  cities  and  that  even  if  the  employee  changed 
about  after  his  training  from  one  company  to  another  he  would  be  a  credit  to  the  gas 
industry  and  before  long  this  natural  interchange  of  employees  would  become  mutually 
beneficial. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  product  to  be  sold  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  main 
product  is  the  sale  of  gas  and  gas  service,  while  the  subsidiary  products  are  the  appli- 
ances through  which  service  is  rendered  to  the  consumer.  As  the  service  rendered 
depends  on  the  correct  use  of  the  right  appliance  the  chief  thing  is  to  teach  the 
correct  use  of  these.  However,  during  the  first  year  salesmanship  alone  was  taken 
up  and  during  the  second  year  the  organization  of  the  company  in  relation  to  sales- 
manship was  considered.  During  the  third  year  it  was  decided  to  give  instruction 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  gas  appliances,  keeping  in  mind  the  prime  selling 
points  connected  with  them. 

Below  are  the  subjects  considered  in  the  first  three  courses.  During  10  months  of 
the  year  one  lesson  a  month  was  sent  out  to  the  students  who  were  asked  to  write 
out  the  answers  to  quiz  questions  at  the  end  of  the  text.  These  were  sent  to  the 
main  office  of  the  association  where  they  were  criticised,  rated,  and  sent  back  to  the 
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student.    The  marks  were  kept  on  file  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  certificatea 
issued  to  those  who  completed  the  work  satislactorily. 
Couiye  I — Gas  salesmanship: 

1.  Thifreal  salesman  and  the  near  salesman. 

2.  Practical  and  personal  elements  in  selling  gas. 

3.  Four  steps  in  selling. 

4.  The  customer's  attitude  toward  a  sale. 

5.  Building  a  selling  talk. 

6.  Building  a  selling  talk,  continued. 

7.  Turning  technical  matter  into  selling  points. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Selling  gas  on  a  large  scale  foi^l.  Factory  illumination.  2.  The 
factory  and  the  store.    3.  Industrial  purposes. 

Course  II — Salesmanship  and  organization: 

1.  The  salesman  and  the  corporation. 

2.  The  sales  department  and  the  organization. 

3.  The  basis  of  departmental  organization. 

4.  Elements  of  gas  manufacture  for  salesmen  and  commercial  men. 

5.  What  the  commercial  man  should  know  of  distribution. 

6.  Elements  of  gas  accounting  and  purchasing. 

7.  Orders  and  dispatch. 

8.  Organization  of  the  sales  department. 

9.  Advertising  and  special  campaigns. 

10.  Company  policy  and  public  relation. 
Course  III — Utilization  of  gas  appliances: 

1.  Domestic  cooking  appliances. 

2.  Illuminating  appliances — the  production  of  light.  Supplementary  pamphlet: 
"Elementary  principles  of  combustion  and  utilization  of  energy,  units  of  li^t  and 
illumination,  and  principles  of  light  and  distribution." 

3.  Illuminating  appliances. 

4.  Circulating  water  heaters. 

5.  Instantaneous  water  heaters. 

6.  Hotel  and  restaurant  appliances. 

7.  Street  lighting. 

8.  House-heating  appliances. 

9.  Miscellaneous  appliances. 

10.  Principles  of  industrial  fuel. 

That  the  third  course  was  very  desirable  from  the  point  of  >iew  of  the  employee 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  increased  from  1,000  to  4,000.  Over  1,000 
diplomas  were  issued  to  those  who  had  completed  the  full  year's  work  by  getting 
passing  marks  on  the  written  tests  which  were  sent  in  each  month. 

THE   NBW  COURSB   OF  STUDY  OF  THS   NATIONAL  COMMBRCIAL  OA8  ABSOCIAIIOK. 

A  new  and  much  more  comprehensive  course  of  study  is  being  developed  by  the 
National  Commercial  Gas  Association.  It  is  to  extend  over  three  yean,  or  lev  if  the 
student  is  able  to  master  it  in  leas  time.  The  first  six  months  are  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  principles  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  distribatum  of  gM  and 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  its  chief  competitor,  electricity.  Along  with  theM 
lessons  go  textbooks  covering  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  mensuratioii,  geomeCiyt 
algebra,  physics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry.  Practice  problema  are 
inserted  in  the  text  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  woric  out,  and,  bendea,  teal 
questions  are  issued  each  month  which  are  based  on  the  text,  and  these  are  anawerad 
and  sent  into  the  office  of  the  association  where  they  are  criticized,  rated,  and  retained 
to  the  student. 
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Textbooks,  called  '' reference  pai>er8/'  are  to  be  frequently  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  other  lessons.  There  is  also  a  reference  paper  on  business  English  which 
treats  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar.  Each  month  a  lesson  pamphlet  on  business 
English  is  issued,  and  upon  these  lessons  are  based  the  monthly  test  questions.  The 
business  English  deals  with  the  choice,  number,  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  while  the  grammar  reference  book  gives  the  reasons  for  writing  a  correct 
sentence. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  material  covered  in  the  reference  papers: 

ArUhmeUc. — ^Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  square  root 
and  cube  root,  and  all  such  material  as  is  necessary  for  the  average  gas  man  to  make 
his  computations. 

Chemiitry. — Chemical  action,  the  various  elements  in  some  of  their  most  important 
compounds  and  reactions  in  the  manufacture  and  purification  of  gas.  Thermo- 
chemistry, including  the  chemistry  of  flames,  etc. 

Phytics. — Properties  of  matter,  force,  weight,  velocity,  energy,  mechanics. 

Physics. — ^Magnetism  and  electricity,  including  magnets,  electrical  ch^arges,  elec- 
trical currents,  batteries,  motors,  dynamos,  lamps,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless* 

Physics. — ^Heat,  light,  and  sound. 

Algebra. — ^The  meaning  and  ufie  of  algebraic  symbols;  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  the  practical  application  of  these  in  gas 
computations. 

Lesson  pamphUts  on  Imsiness  English. — Part  I.  The  importance  of  legible  penman- 
ship, spelling,  and  capitalization,  punctuation  and  abbreviation,  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  grammatical  correctness  in  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  choice  of 
words,  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
Part  II.  The  mechanical  make-up  of  a  business  letter,  complaint  and  adjustment 
letters,  sales  letters,  follow-ups,  etc. 

After  the  general  preliminary  subjects  have  been  mastered,  there  are  five  special 
technical  courses  from  among  which  the  student  may  choose.  These  are:  1.  Indus- 
trial fuel  and  power.  2.  Illumination.  3.  General  salesmanship.  4.  Accounting. 
5.  Commercial  management. 

Some  of  the  employees  in  certain  companies  are  organized  into  classes  which  meet 
ene  or  two  hours  a  week  for  a  reading  and  discussion  of  the  lesson  papers.  A  class 
leader  is  appointed  from  among  the  number  of  the  class  or  from  among  the  department 
heads.  Occasionally  extra  lectures  on  allied  subjects  with  stereopticon  views  are 
given.  Some  of  the  classes  meet  on  the  company's  time;  others  in  the  evening  after 
work. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK   OP  THE   NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 

Another  new  educational  project  is  the  new  work  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  Lessons  are  to  be  sent  each  month  to  the  employees  all  over  the  country 
who  enroll  for  the  course.  There  are  to  be  17  lessons  on  the  following  subjects:  Sales- 
manship, selling  campaigns,  locating  and  following  up  prospects,  advertising,  mer- 
chandising, relations  to  customers,  meters  and  metering,  rates,  illuminants,  compara- 
tive costs,  lighting  practice,  electric  signs  and  display  lighting,  wiring,  motors,  steam, 
gas,  and  oil  engines,  isolated  plants. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  company  who  has  employees  enrolled  organize  a  class 
with  a  class  leader  appointed  by  the  company  who  will  preside  at  regular  class  meet- 
ings where  each  lesson  is  discussed. 

THE   NATIONAL  A880CTATI0N    OF  CORPORATION   SCHOOLS. 

Realising  the  importance  of  trained  employees  in  the  efilcient  management  of 
their  business,  a  number  of  corporations  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
interchanging  ideas  so  as  to,  profit  by  knowing  each  other's  successes  and  failures  in 
regard  to  their  systems  of  education. 
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A  central  office  gathera  infonnation  concerning  all  phases  of  industrial  and  con> 
mercial  education  which  is  arranged  and  classified.  Bulletins  are  issued  each  month. 
These  contain  matters  of  interest  on  these  topics. 

An  annual  convention  is  held  where  the  directors  and  teachets  of  oorpoimtion  achodls 
meet  along  with  the  general  officers  and  employees  of  companies  and  interaslad  oqIb 
aiders  in  order  to  discuss  the  activities,  needs,  and  accomplishments  id  the  Tttlooi 
corporation  schools. 

Questionnaires  are  sent  out  to  the  association  members  to  find  out  just  what  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  education.  This  material  is  compiled  into  a  report  which 
is  presented  by  the  committee  in  chaige  at  the  annual  convention.  It  is  hoped  that 
courses  of  study  may  thus  be  compiled  which  will  form  a  standard.  The  latest 
questionnaire  is  being  sent  out  by  the  codification  committee,  but  not  enough  replies 
have  been  sent  in  at  the  present  time  to  form  the  basiB  for  a  report  in  this  p^per.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  here  to  submit  the  questions  to  show  what  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  corporation  school  are. 

Questionnaire  for  the  codification  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Cor> 
poration  Schools: 

1.  Wliat  divisions  of  your  business  (factory  or  production,  marketing,  accountingy 
office  work,  and  transportation)  do  your  educational  courses  cover? 

2.  (a)  Is  enrollment  optional  or  compulsor>'?  (6)  Are  sessions  held  on  company 
time  or  employees*,  or  both?    If  the  latter,  state  division. 

3.  Which  courses  are  designed  to  teach  trades  or  professions  and  which  are  designed 
to  equip  employees  to  render  better  service  and  to  advice  to  higher  positions  in 
the  company?    How  many  are  enrolled  in  your  school? 

4.  (a)  What  percentage  of  your  employees  have  completed  your  courses?  (&)  What 
percentage  are  now  imder  instruction?  (c)  Wliat  percentage  of  those  instructed  are 
now  in  your  employ? 

5.  Do  you  make  an  educational  requirement  or  can  any  employee  receive  instmo 
tion  through  your  company  school? 

6.  (a)  Are  employees  paid  while  receiving  instruction?  (6)  How  many  honn  cl 
instruction  a  week,  month,  year? 

7.  (a)  How  is  your  educational  department  organized?  (b)  Is  your  instnictor^in- 
charge  a  professional  teacher?  (c)  Are  his  assistants  employees  or  professioDal 
teachers? 

8.  Is  the  educational  work  of  your  company  conducted  in  rooms  provided  by  tk6 
company  or  is  the  work  carried  on  through  the  public  schools,  high  schools,  Y.  II.  C* 
A.,  colleges  or  other  educational  institutions? 

9.  (a)  Have  you  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  text  books?  If  so,  kindly  send 
us  sample  set.  (6)  If  you  have  found  it  desirable  to  prepare  your  own  lesson  aheeti, 
kindly  send  us  sample  sets. 

10.  (a)  Do  you  grant  certificates  to  employees  who  complete  their  school  work 
with  satisfactory  ratings?  (6)  Do  you  give  any  other  form  of  rewirdf  (e)  Ars 
employees*  school  records  considered  a  basis  for  promotion? 

Note:  Kindly  send  complete  curriculiun  for  all  courses,  and  if  special  counesait 
given  covering  such  subjects  as  health,  safety,  etc.,  please  give  general  outline  and 
results  secured.  Also  kindly  state  whether  your  company  is  giving  attention  to 
vocational  guidance. 

PROBLBMS  OF  THE  CORPORATION   SCHOOL. 

Up  to  the  present  time  schools  for  the  production  and  marketing,  i.  e.,  the  bncdi 
salesmanship,  are  much  greater  in  number  than  those  which  teach  office  work  and 
accounting.  No  corporation  school  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad  companiw 
seem  to  teach  transportation.  • 
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Tbe  questloa  of  the  inalrocior  is  of  great  importance.  Shall  he  be  chosen  from  the 
twiiiw  or  from  the  prafesBion  of  pedagogy?  Sometimes  an  employee  ahowe  com* 
iiienUe  ahiUty  aa  a  teacher  and  in  this  case,  as  he  knows  the  practical  side  of  the 
InwiiMTBi,  he  may  be  very  sacoessful  in  training  the  other  employees.  But  an  im- 
jjaiwiwd  teadiar  of  this  sort  lacks  an  understanding  of  what  teaching  really  means. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  a  tndned  pedagogue  is  likely  not  to  put  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
fwnmerHsl  point  of  view. 

The  foUowiog  pointa  are  of  importance  in  solving  the  question  as  to  where  the 
onponatioii  school  instructor  shall  be  chosen  from: 

1.  He  must  have  a  broad  vocational  outlook.  2.  He  must  have  an  understanding 
of  the  philosophy  of  education.  3.  He  must  have  ability  to  blend  practice  with 
ednrational  disc^>line,  4.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  some  phase  or  department  of 
eommeroe.    5.  He  must  have  a  general  cultural  background. 

The  qufistkm  as  to  whether  clmployees  are  to  receive  instruction  in  the  company's 
time  during  the  day  or  on  their  own  time  in  the  evening  is  another  important  con- 
sidflAtion.  It  is  not  wise  for  young  people  to  work  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  and  then 
be  expected  to  spend  several  evenings  a  week  in  concentrated  study.  The  indoor 
confinement  during  the  day  draws  too  much  on  their  energy  to  expect  further  appli- 
cation at  night.  Witii  adults  this  would  be  somewhat  different,  however.  Many 
eompanies  allow  the  employees  to  go  to  their  school  in  the  morning  when  they  are 
Iresh  and  pay  them  lor  this  school  time  as  well. 

The  matter  of  textbooks  has  not  been  definitely  settled .  Usually  they  are  compiled 
in  loose  sheets  as  the  class  progresses.  Sometimes  manuals  take  the  place  of  a  text* 
book  and  sometimes  the  student  is  expected  to  take  full  notes  on  lectures. 

inSCIPIXNABT  PHASES  OF  THB  COBPOXATION  SCHOOL. 

In  planning  the  curriculum  of  a  corporation  schools  several  broad  points  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  follows: 

1.  In  so  far  as  a  practical  end  is  to  be  attained  the  courses  of  study  must  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

2.  The  training  resulting  from  the  study  of  any  particular  subject  will  also  be  trans- 
iemble  to  other  subjects  even  distantly  allied. 

3.  There  is  as  much  general  mental  discipline  to  be  obtained  from  the  commercial 
course  of  a  corporation  school  as  from  a  general  academic  course  of  study. 

4.  The  development  of  power  in  some  special  subject  rather  than  the  inculcation 
of  a  mass  of  information  and  training  and  development  rather  than  cranmiing  should 
be  the  ideal. 

5.  Observation  or  active  seeing — the  power  to  note  variations  and  differences— 
should  be  developed.  The  employee  should  be  trained  to  become  alert  and  quick  in 
seeing  details  of  the  forms  and  procedures  in  business.  Without  the  guidance  and 
stimulus  of  habits  of  observation  business  practice  soon  gets  one  into  a  rut. 

e.  The  judgment  should  be  trained.  In  a  broad  sense,  by  judgment  is  meant  the 
ability  to  see  the  particular  in  the  light  of  the  imiversal;  i.  e.,  to  know  how  to  apply 
general  rules  to  particular  facts  and  conditions.  There  are  great  opportunities  to 
use  the  judgment  in  the  corporation  school,  because  here  are  the  actiial  conditions 
which  may  be  frtced  successfully  by  the  application  of  the  general  to  the  particular. 

7.  It  might  be  well  for  most  companies  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial 
coiporation  school  as  it  exists  now  a  few  subjects  of  general  value  such  as  commercial 
law,  elementary  economics,  and  the  technique  of  commerce — ^the  study  of  the  condi- 
tions and  arrangements  which  facilitate  the  exchange  or  transfer  of  goods.  These  do 
not  yet  receive  enough  general  attention. 
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RBLAITON  OP  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL  TO  VOGAnONAL  OUIDANOR. 

Very  few  individuals  use  any  real  choice  in  taking  up  an  employment  or  life  work. 
Selection  is  usually  a  matter  of  circumstances  or  mere  accident.  Some  "'•*^*gff  to 
find  the  thing  for  which  they  are  best  suited  in  this  haphazard  way;  many  more,  how- 
ever, chooee  the  wrong  work,  which  mistake  is  often  a  serious  handicap  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  a  loss  to  the  community,  causing  great  economic  waste  and  unhappinen. 

The  corporation  school  can  exercise  more  or  less  selection.  It  deals  with  all  degrees 
of  ability,  with  the  capable  and  promising,  with  the  unfit  and  hopeless.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  certain  general  characteristics  which  fit  into  certain  general  types  of  work. 
There  is  the  type  which  takes  the  lead  and  naturally  assumes  responsibility,  while 
another  type  evades  all  responsibility.  The  youth  behind  the  counter  waiting  for 
business  to  come  along  may  be  far  better  adi4>ted  to  canvassing  large  tenitoriea, 
seeking  for  prospects  and  searching  for  interviews  where  he  must  use  his  initiative. 
Another  may  be  a  good  window  dresser  while  his  position  gives  him  filing  and  clerical 
work,  which  he  dislikes.  Another  person  with  the  organization  sense  may  be  stunted 
by  some  minor  position  which  will  never  develop  into  one  requiring  managerial 
ability. 

Every  worker  should  get  more  than  a  mere  living  out  of  his  employment.  He 
should  get  some  sort  of  vocational  development  and  discipline  and  also  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  doing  of  his  work.  This  is  what  the  corporation  school  is  trying  to 
give,  and  besides  it  is  also  able  to  carry  on  a  sorting  process,  so  that  each  person  may 
do  what  he  has  a  natural  tendency  to  do. 

The  employee  must  have  more  responsibility  put  upon  him .  Tliis  can  not  be  done 
until  he  is  trained  to  meet  this  responsibility.  He  must  have  opportunities  for 
initiative  if  he  is  to  be  a  success. 

RELATION  OP  TH£  CORPORATION   SCHOOL  TO  SOCIAL  UNRB8T. 

While  there  is  no  general  panacea  for  social  unrest,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
education  of  a  kind  adjusted  to  the  needs  indicated  by  the  study  of  present  industrial 
conditions  is  the  only  ultimate  solution.  The  results  attained  by  the  schools  of  some 
of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the  United  States  show  that  the  corporation  school  is 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  and  that  the  needs  of  the  corporations  are  going  to  influ- 
ence very  strongly  our  future  educational  development.  It  will  ultimately  be  necee- 
sary  for  the  schools  to  dovetail  into  the  courses  of  the  corporations.  From  them  can 
be  learned  most  definitely  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  great  problem  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  one  which  demands  the  attentioD 
particularly  of  every  corporation  and  business  is  at  least  beginning  to  be  solved  par- 
tially by  the  corporation  school. 

Hie  principle  of  the  democratization  of  industry — one  of  the  great  movements  of 
to-day — will  be  developed  by  the  corporation  school,  where  it  can  be  handled  wllli 
the  proper  conservatism  and  the  right  point  of  view  better  than  it  can  in  any  other 
way. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OP  THE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  OP 

PHILADELPHIA. 

By  W.  P.  WILSON. 

Director  Comnureial  Mmeum  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  now  more  than  20  years  since  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia 
established. 

At  that  time  there  was  little  attempt  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  I^'nited  States  to 
look  to  foreign  countries  for  trade.    The  idea  prevailed  then  that  with  a  high  pro- 
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tectLve  taiiff  the  hooie  market  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  manufactuiing  activities 
earned  on  in  the  United  States. 

External  travel  and  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  foreign  nations,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  foreign  products  and  the  wonderful  increase  of  our  own  manufacturing 
interests  has  dispelled  this  theory.  Market  conditions  have  changed  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  now  evident  to  all  manufacturers  that  an  export  trade  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary. 

With  the  great  improvement  of  the  Consular  Service  and  its  full  use  under  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  most  magnificent  work  is  now  being  done  to  stimulate 
the  manu6k:turer  to  occupy  broader  fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
liberally  respond  to  every  demand  of  this  efficient  department  to  broaden  its  work. 

The  Commercial  Museum  came  into  existence  in  1894,  when  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  markets  was  not  appreciated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  the  foreign  countries  exhibiting  there 
were  invited  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  donate  their  raw  products  to  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manufacturer.  Many  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  especially  those  of  Latin  America,  accepted  this  invitation.  This  material 
was  immediately  made  available  for  the  study  and  use  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
An  active  educational  work  was  at  once  b^un  by  the  Commercial  Museum.  These 
products  were  described  and  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  home  manufacturers. 

The  Commercial  Museum  organized  itself  as  a  semi  city  and  State  institution,  with 
a  board  of  leading  business  men,  acting  without  compensation,  oiganieing  and  push- 
ing this  work  without  profit,  and  with  only  such  compensation  as  actually  paid  the 
clerical  hire. 

From  this  time  on  the  Commercial  Museum  b^;an  a  vigMous  educational  work  to 
instruct  the  manu6k:turer,  and  induce  him  to  turn  some  of  his  eneigy  toward  foreign 
markets.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  general  business  man  25  years  ago  with  reference 
to  the  trade  in  foreign  countries  and  even  the  location  of  these  countries  can  hardly 
be  conceived.    The  following  are  a  few  such  illustrations: 

ILLUSTRATIONS  COMING  UNDER   OBSERVATION  OF  MUSEUM. 

A  firm  wrote  to  the  Commercial  Museum  for  the  location  of  a  certain  city,  saying 
that  they  thought  it  was  in  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  or  if  not  there  it  was  prob- 
ably in  Scandinavia. 

A  manufacturer  in  Chicago  wrote  to  a  firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  saying  that  he  would 
be  in  New  York  the  following  week,  and  suggested  that  his  Buenos  Aires  correspondent 
run  up  to  New  York  to  meet  him. 

A  manufacturer  wrote  to  a  Habana  merchant  who  solicited  his  agency,  saying  that 
he  had  placed  the  agency  for  all  Latin  America  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

A  manufacturer  in  New  York  gave  the  sole  agency  for  all  South  America  to  a  firm 
in  Bogota. 

A  manufacturer  who  was  instructed  to  pack  in  a  certain  way  to  meet  both  trans- 
portation and  tariff  conditions,  wrote  that  he  had  been  packing  his  goods  for  25  years^ 
and  did  not  need  any  instructions. 

Dickon's  Missionary  Society,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  flannel  shirts 
and  rubber  boots  to  the  poor  benighted  heathen  in  Central  Africa,  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  skate  manufacturer  who  solicited  trade  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

A  manufacturer  wrote  to  a  Russian  firm  that,  although  he  had  no  printed  matter  in 
the  Russian  language,  he  was  sending  him  a  catalogue  in  Spanish  which  he  hoped 
would  meet  his  requirements. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  supply  information  required,  the  Commercial  Museum      it 
its  own  men  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  throughout  soutn^ 
Africa,  and  to  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  not  once,  but  to  some  of  them  m 
times.    This  was  done  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  conditt 
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of  trade  in  these  countries.  It  was  also  done  to  know  more  of  the  leading  houses 
handling  the  businessi  and  to  gather  such  material,  both  raw  and  nianufactured,  as 
was  customarily  in  use  in  these  countries.  In  some  of  these  nations  it  gathered  sam- 
ples of  textiles,  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  utensils,  in  order  to  show  the  manufacturer 
the  kinds  and  patterns  in  common  use. 

FOBSION  0ONORK88B8. 

In  order  to  make  the  foreigner  more  familiar  with  the  necessities  and  conditions 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  fully  discuss  trade  conditions 
of  international  interest,  the  Commercial  Museum  at  this  time  oiganized  and  held 
two  foreign  commercial  congresses.  The  first  of  these  congresses  was  opened  in  1897 
by  the  late  President  McKinley,  and  attended  by  delegates  invited  throug^i  the 
State  Department  from  all  the  Latin-American  countries.  The  ministers  of  these 
respective  countries,  from  Washington,  attended  as  delegates. 

The  second  of  these  congresses,  held  in  1899  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Ex- 
port Exposition,  was  attended  by  300  foreign  delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  These  delegates  were  given  the  opportunity  by  free  train  and  coire- 
spondence  to  learn  much  of  the  manufacturing  and  trade  conditions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subjects  presented  and  discussed  at  the  sessions  of  these  gatherings  wen  edu- 
cational and  progressive  in  the  highest  degree.  They  were  meant  to  bring  the  nations 
closer  together  in  commercial  relations  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  barriers  of  trade. 

Uniform  port  regulations,  international  patent  laws,  \miform  copyright  and  trade- 
mark laws,  improved  international  postal  laws,  coast  surveys  and  lighthouses  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  and  better  cable  communications  for  the  more  rapid 
transaction  of  international  business  were  some  of  the  subjects  of  papers  read  and  die- 
cussed. 

Since  the  sessions  of  these  congresses  two  Unes  of  educational  work  have  been 
inaugurated  and  strenuously  carried  out  by  the  Commercial  Museum.  The  first,  for  the 
manufacturer  and  exporter,  has  been  done  under  the  organization  of  a  foreign  trade 
bureau .  This  foreign  trade  bureau  has  arduously  labored  to  instruct  the  manufacturer 
as  to  the  opportunities  and  conditions  of  foreign  markets.  This  work  has  been  pushed 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  with  all  the  leading  lines  of  manufacturers  whose 
products  could  find  normal  and  healthy  sale  in  localities  abroad. 

This  foreign  trade  bureau  furnishes  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  with  necessary 
data  on  the  foUowing  requirements  and  opportunities  of  foreign  markets:  Tarifito 
existing  in  different  ports  of  entry;  trade-mark  and  patent  laws;  consular  regulattoDs; 
shipping  routes;  required  measurements;  packing  and  all  similar  regulations  relating 
to  the  invoicing  and  transportation  of  goods  for  foreign  countries;  methods  of  payment 
and  the  granting  of  credits;  competition  to  be  met  in  foreign  markets,  and,  most 
important,  reliable  business  houses  in  the  leading  trade  sections  of  the  world. 

The  bureau  has  accumulated  a  list  of  more  than  350,000  fcn^eign  houses  with  infor- 
mation as  to  their  importance  in  trade  and  their  lines  of  business. 

The  foreign  trade  bureau  assembles  foreign  trade  documents  of  all  kinds  and  con- 
ducts a  free  reference  library  of  commerce  and  travel  with  over  78,000  volumes,  with 
more  than  400  foreign  and  domestic  directories,  with  both  dty  and  trade  official 
bulletins  of  every  country  publishing  them,  with  consular  reports  from  all  countries 
which  issue  them  and  over  750  of  the  leading  magazines,  trade  journals,  and  dailiee, 
of  which  over  one-half  are  from  foreign  countries.  This  library,  up  to  date  and  current 
in  all  respects,  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  information  for  the  manufacturer.  Ite 
Tsry  complete  list  of  foreign  documents  is  made  use  of  by  a  large  corpe  of  aasutants 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  exporting  firms.  It  gives  them  the  help  they  are  constantly 
requiring. 
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An  able  coips  of  translators  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  exporters 
for  the  translation  of  letters  from  foreign  firms  and  replies  to  them.  All  the  known 
cable  codes  are  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  business  man.  A  special  bureau  for 
the  tariff  schedules  of  all  countries  is  maintained  and  kept  up  to  date  by  an  expert 
in  tariff  questions.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  work  for  the  exporter  is  done 
without  profit  but  at  actual  cost  of  investigation  and  compilation. 

The  necessity  which  has  developed  for  an  increased  oversea  trade  has  led  to  a  much 
stronger  demand  for  a  more  universal  knowledge  of  the  geography,  the  products,  the 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  industries  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  people.  It  has  seemed  that  something  could  be  done  to  supplement 
our  common  school  and  educational  systems  with  the  addition  of  this  necessary 
knowledge. 

About  15  years  ago  the  Commercial  Museum  made  up  a  collection  of  products  which 
contained  the  chief  materials  entering  into  the  bulk  of  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. This  collection  was  supplemented  by  maps  showing  distribution,  photo- 
graphs with  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  and  a  publication  discussing  the 
commercial  raw  materials  of  the  world. 

This  collection  was  subjected  to  wise  and  thoughtful  teachers  who  felt  the  need  of 
more  knowledge  concerning  the  geography  and  materials  of  commerce  and  with 
various  revisions  is  now  being  placed  in  many  thousands  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  an  appropriation  made  at  each  successive  meeting  of  the 
State  legislature. 

The  collection  is  sent  out  in  two  forms,  one  placed  in  wall  cases  built  by  the  respec- 
tive schools  which  receive  it,  and  in  cabinets  with  glass-covered  drawers  requiring 
no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  school  receiving  them.  (These  methods  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

Over  and  above  the  work  of  distributing  collections  which  shall  illustrate  the  com- 
merce and  geography  of  the  world,  a  complete  system  of  lecture  work  has  been  inau- 
gurated and  carried  out  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  Methods  and  organization  of  this  work  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

For  all  schools,  from  the  fourth  to  the  highest  grades,  special  series  of  lectures  have 
been  arranged  in  the  museum  lecture  hall  to  supplement,  in  geography  and  commerce, 
the  material  already  given  in  the  school  courses. 

After  the  pupils  of  a  school  have  received  their  instruction  on  a  given  country, 
such  as  Japan,  the  West  Indies,  or  Argentina,  the  teacher  arranges  with  the  curator 
of  the  Commercial  Museum  for  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  country  studied.  The 
geography,  the  products,  the  activities,  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  illustrated 
in  the  cities  and  throughout  the  country  are  fully  set  forth  in  colored  lantern  slides 
and  moving  pictures,  after  which  the  pupils  are  taken  in  groups  by  competent  persons 
into  the  collections  in  the  Commercial  Museum,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  spent  in 
pointing  out  and  illustrating  visially  what  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  lecture. 

The  collections  are  thus  used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  latest  study  of  the  country. 
About  50  different  foreign  countries  have  collections  in  the  museum.  If  the  lecture 
were  on  Japan,  there  are  fully  6,000  square  feet  of  space  covered  by  material  from 
Japan.  If  it  were  on  China,  fully  8,000  square  feet  are  taken  up  by  the  collection 
from  China.  If  on  Brazil  or  the  Argentina  fully  4,000  square  feet  of  space  has  been 
devoted  to  each  of  these  countries,  illustrating  their  agriculture,  mining,  forestry, 
and  other  products,  and  the  customs  of  the  people.  These  lectures  cover  a  broad 
diversity  of  subjects,  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  common  schools.  The  manual 
training  schools,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  schools  of  commerce  and  finance  fr 
the  different  universities  take  their  part  in  attending  lectures  adapted  to  the  1 
of  their  work. 
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Such  subjects  as  cotton,  its  by-products  and  its  importance  in  commerce;  carbon 
and  its  by-products;  the  production  and  importance  of  rubber  in  the  indoBtries  of 
the  world;  conservation;  methods  of  securing  foreign  trade,  or  the  iq[>plication  of  the 
tariff  to  our  economic  system,  are  subjects  often  given  by  request  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  museum. 

For  illustrative  material  the  Commercial  Museum  has  collected  over  35,000  photo- 
graphs from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  is  accumulating  an  immense  collection  of 
moving-picture  films  illustrating  msmy  of  the  leading  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  of  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  dependent  upon 
others  for  this  material,  but  sends  its  own  experts  with  moving-picture  apparatus  to 
gather  up  the  industries  wherever  required. 

During  the  last  year  35,000  pupils  and  students  from  the  schools  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  universities  and  colleges  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  instructed  in 
its  lecture  courses.  Besides  this,  it  maintains  a  free  course  of  lectures  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  school  year,  open  only  to  adults.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are 
in  general  along  lines  of  commerce  and  geography. 

2.  Methods  and  organization  of  lecture  work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

EDUCATIONAL  WOHK  TH  THE  STATE. 

About  10  years  ago  the  Commercial  Museum  began  a  system  of  loan  lecture  work 
intended  mostly  for  the  ungraded  rural  schools  throu^out  the  State.  The  lecturee 
were  written  up  plainly  and  carefully  in  simple  language,  and  fully  illustrated  with 
colored  lantern  slides.  The  slides  were  numbered  and  so  connected  with  the  para- 
graphed typewritten  lecture  that  any  intelligent  teacher,  without  having  previously 
studied  the  subject,  could  readily  read  and  illustrate  the  lecture.  With  the  lecture 
was  sent  the  lantern,  the  screen,  and  the  method  of  lighting  adi4[>ted  to  the  school. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  on  the  climate,  the  geography,  the  inhabitants, 
and  products  of  countries,  also  important  products  and  industries  treated  alone,  con- 
servation of  our  forests  and  resources,  all  simplified  for  the  understanding  of  younger 
children.  These  lectures  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  are  free  to  the  scho(^, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expressage  to  and  from  them,  which  is  paid  by  the  school. 
Seventy-five  thousand  pupib  during  the  last  year  have  listened  to  these  lecturee. 

The  distribution  of  collections  and  lectures  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  carried  on  by  appropriations  from  the  State  leg- 
islature. This  work  has  been  entirely  experimental  with  an  attempt  to  supply  what 
the  teachers  seem  to  have  desired .  We  have  had  many  conferences  with  able  teachers 
and  have  often  modified  our  work  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions. 

The  Commercial  Museum,  up  to  this  time  the  only  one  in  the  United  States,  was 
organized  on  quite  different  lines  from  museums  in  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Austria. 
It  has  been  from  the  very  first  very  active  in  procuring  large  exhibits  which  would 
illustrate  the  manufactures,  and  largely  the  raw  products,  from  all  foreign  countries. 
It  has  installed  and  maintained  these  exhibits  without  any  cost  or  compensation  from 
the  countries  furnishing  them.  These  foreign  exhibits  are  a  living  advertisement  of 
materials  which  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  these  countries.  Tlie 
Commercial  Museum  is  anxious  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  should  be  well 
represented.  It  urges  the  nations,  already  with  large  collections,  to  keep  them  fresh 
with  new  supplies.  Such  products  are  placed  before  manufacturers  wherever  they 
can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  presenting  them. 

While  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  supporting  such  a  system  of  education  as 
described,  at  least  three  other  States  have  considered  the  matter  and  are  likely  to 
follow  somewhat  in  her  footsteps. 

So  far  as  the  educational  collections  are  concerned,  quite  a  number  of  countries, 
including  Mexico,  Japan,  China,  and  Argentina  have  asked  for  and  received  th( 
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collectioDS  in  order  to  study  them  as  examples  which  they  may  desire  to  follow  out 
more  or  less  closely  in  their  own  systems  of  school  work. 

One  country,  that  of  Japan,  organized  the  Imperial  Commercial  Museum  at  ToMo 
quite  after  our  methods  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  created  some- 
what similar  institutions  in  four  other  cities.  Three  other  countries,  including 
Gennany,  have  studied  the  methods  and  begun  to  take  steps  for  work  along  somewhat 
amilar  lines.  We  shall  be  glad  always  to  encourage  any  and  every  foreigu  or  domestic 
effort  to  organize  such  work  as  we  are  attempting  and  will  cooperate  with  such  or- 
ganizations to  the  fullest  extent,  through  the  exchange  of  information. 

The  museum  has  always  answered  with  great  freedom  and  without  charge  all  kinds 
of  inquiries  coming  from  foreign  governments,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  private 
firms  and  individuals.  It  has  spared  no  pains  in  bringing  together  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can houses.  It  cordially  invites  visitors  of  whatever  interest  or  country  to  make 
headquarters  at  its  buildings. 

While  we  are  primarily  working  in  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturer  in 
his  efforts  to  develop  foreign  business,  we  are  quite  as  zealous  in  protecting  the  for- 
eign merchant  who  comes  to  this  market  to  buy,  and  are  always  ready  to  aid  him  in 
securing  such  information  as  he  may  desire. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  this  institution,  the  principle  for  which  the  Commercial 
Museum  has  always  stood  in  its  work  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  reciprocity. 
It  haa  worked  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  a&d 
eqully  to  increase  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  the  United  States.  Ships 
must  be  loaded  both  ways  in  healthy  commerce. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION:  EFFORTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  F.  C.  SCHWEDTMAN. 

EdiLcationdl  Director  The  National  City  Bank, 

The  nations  associated  in  the  Pan  American  Congress  have  many  characteristics  in 
common;  they  live  in  the  same  hemisphere,  maintain  the  same  form  of  government, 
and,  compared  with  European  countries,  are  still  but  young.  Alike  in  these  respects, 
they  resemble  one  another  also  in  their  requirements,  one  of  which,  a  knowledge  of 
their  respective  commercial  problems,  is  most  essential  for  the  growth  of  a  closer 
friendship  and  a  more  profitable  intercourse.  The  subject  of  commercial  education, 
therefore,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  member  of  this  congress. 

The  guiding  spirits  of  The  National  City  Bank  have  encouraged  commercial  educa- 
tion for  many  years.  The  arguments  which  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
institution,  advanced  more  than  ten  years  ago  in  favor  of  vocational  training  in 
general,  and  of  scientific  commercial  education  in  particular,  will  go  down  into  history 
as  epoch  making.  His  reconmiendations  of  that  early  period  stand  even  to-day  as  the 
only  sound  foundation  for  efficient  cooperation  between  the  college  and  the  com- 
mercial office — a  cooperation  without  which  no  system  of  conmiercial  education  is  of 
any  practical  value.  Esther  the  shop  must  be  brought  to  the  school,  or  the  school  to 
the  shop;  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Theory  without  practice  be- 
comes tiresome  and  lifeless,  while  practice  without  theory  is  unsound  and  inefficient. 
These  principles  apply  both  to  national  and  international  conmierce,  but  I  shaU  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  international  side  of  the  question,  because  this  congress  is 
especially  interested  in  that  field. 
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The  enactment  of  The  Federal  reserve  act  enabled  The  National  City  Bank  to  put 
into  operation  some  of  its  preconceived  plans  for  the  promotion  of  international  com- 
merce, and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  were  selected  as  fumiiftiing  the 
most  desirable  field  for  a  practical  demonstration.  A  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  in  these  countries  made  it  certain  that  commercial  educa- 
tion of  the  broadest  kind  was  required  for  the  training  of  proper  assistants.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  on  the  part  of  bankers,  manufactiirers,  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  education  of  our  legislators  and  of  the  public  in  general,  are  necessary 
for  success  in  international  commerce.  All  the  forces  of  the  nation  must  know  the 
part  they  must  take  in  solving  the  problems  of  international  commerce;  all  the  forces 
of  the  nation  must  act  in  more  perfect  harmony  and  in  closer  cooperation  with  one 
another,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Although  The  National  City  Bank  is  a  financial,  not  a  mercantile  or  a  manufacturing, 
institution,  it  recognized  that  successful  international  banking  is  possible  only  when 
closely  related  to  industry  and  commerce.  Moreover,  industry  and  commerce,  as 
represented  by  American  manufacturers  and  merchants,  learned  long  ago  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  success  in  international  trade  is  impossible  without  Amoican 
branch  banks.  We  entered  the  South  American  field  with  such  banks  at  a  period  of 
intense  commercial  competition  with  European  nations.  Difficult  as  was  our  task  at 
the  beginning,  it  was  soon  made  immeasurably  more  so  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
outbreak  of  the  present  deplorable  war. 

One  of  the  vice  presidents  of  The  National  City  Bank,  Mr.  William  S.  Kies,  to- 
gether with  a  large  corps  of  trained  commercial  experts,  has  devoted  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  to  the  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  Almost  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  this  corps  of 
workers  have  been  given  to  developing  a  system  of  commercial  education  of  the 
broadest  and  most  practical  kind.  These  educational  efforts  may  be  sunmiarized  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  best  experts  obtainable  were  sent  to  the  various  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  make  careful  observations  at  the  different  trade  centers.  As  a  result  these 
investigators  gathered  a  wealth  of  information  upon  many  subjects,  the  most  important 
of  which  were:  The  kind  and  quality  of  import  and  export  products,  the  manner  of 
buying  and  selling,  questions  of  packing  and  shipping,  customs  duties,  and  especially 
credits. 

(6)  This  kind  of  information  is  kept  up  to  date  and  added  to  by  commercial  at- 
taches whom  The  National  City  Bank  places  at  each  of  its  branch  banks.  There  are 
six  of  these  at  the  present  time,  located  as  follows:  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Monte- 
video, Uruguay;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Santos,  Brazil;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and 
Habana,  Cuba. 

(c)  Special  systems  of  acceptances  and  dollar  credits  were  designed  by  financial 
experts  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  better  meeting  the  needs  of  international  trade 
between  North  and  South  America. 

((f)  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Mr.  Kies,  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  other  important  ofiicials  of  the  bank 
have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  public  expounding  of  the  importance  of 
international  trade  in  general  and  of  South  American  trade  in  particular. 

(e)  A  special  magazine,  *'  The  Americas,*'  has  been  established  and  is  being  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  promoting  coounerce  and  good  will  between  the  nations  of 
America.  This  magazine  is  mailed  monthly,  free  of  charge,  to  the  customers  and 
friends  of  the  bank.  Nine-tenths  of  ''The  Americas"  is  devoted  to  commercial 
education,  and  an  important  feature  of  the  publication  is  a  list  of  actual  trade  oppor- 
tunities. 

(/)  Special  classes  have  been  established  and  are  being  maintained  at  The  National 
City  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  educating  additional  foreign  banking  and  trade  experts. 
A  selected  number  of  graduates  from  America's  best  universities  is  being  trained  in 
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the  eaoential  foreign-trade  requirements.  The  class  work  includes  a  study  of  the 
history  of  South  America,  the  customs  of  its  people,  and  a  daily  conversational  study 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 

(g)  An  employment  office  is  maintained,  where  men  suited  for  foreign  commerce 
and  those  requiring  such  men  are  brought  together. 

(h)  The  foreign  trade  department  of  The  National  City  Bank  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  activities  mentioned.  To  this  headquarters  anyone  interested 
in  any  phase  of  foreign  commerce  can  go  to  obtain  advice  and  assistance. 

(t)  As  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  international  trade,  credit  information 
regarding  Central  and  South  American  merchants  is  carefully  compiled.  All  such 
information  which  any  department  of  the  bank  can  provide  is  given  entirely  free  of 
charge  to  customers  of  the  bank,  and  in  part  is  also  furnished  free  to  noncustomers. 

While  the  whole  educational  campaign  is  more  or  less  a  business  proposition,  the 
thought  of  building  a  monunient  of  patriotism  and  of  national  enterprise  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  The  National  City  Bank  in  this 
whole  endeavor.  The  United  States  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  international 
commerce,  and  that  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  importance  until  it  assumes  and  retains 
its  rightful  place  as  commercial  leader  of  the  world,  is  an  ambition  the  attainment  of 
which  is  well  worthy  of  the  sincere  efforts  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

The  last  18  months  have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  all  the  Americas 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  European  nations  which  heretofore  supplied  Central  and 
South  America  with  money  for  their  development,  and  with  manufactured  products 
for  the  needs  of  their  people,  are  at  present  compelled  to  husband  their  own  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  products  of  South  American  field,  forest,  and  mine, 
which  formerly  were  absorbed  or  trafficked  in  by  Europe,  is  stopped  to  a  large  extent. 
A  period  of  commercial  readjustment  is  at  hand .  The  United  States  of  North  America 
is,  temporarily  at  least,  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  the  world ;  and  if  the 
people  of  North  and  South  America  study  their  lessons  in  commercial  education  well, 
the  United  States  will  from  now  on  supply  most  of  the  gold  and  the  manufactured 
articles  for  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  return  will  consume  or  handle  their 
coffee,  rubber,  hard  wood,  fruit,  cattle,  wheat,  and  minerals. 

Commercial  education  is  required  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end,  and  it  must 
be  more  than  college  training.  We  must  train  many  of  our  best  young  men  for  foreign 
commercial  service.  We  must  be  as  thorough  in  our  training  of  these  men  as  European 
nations  have  been;  the  college  and  the  business  office  must  cooperate  efficiently. 
The  trained  young  men  of  North  America,  after  adequate  preparation,  must  be  willing 
to  make  Central  and  South  America  their  home  for  many  years;  they  must  know  the 
languages  of  the  countries,  and  they  must  go  with  an  open  mind  and  a  broad  spirit. 
There  has  been  a  disposition  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  some  North  Americans  to 
consider  our  ways,  our  wares,  and  our  judgments  superior  to  those  of  the  nations 
they  visit.  We  have  been  a  buying  nation  for  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
assume  the  right  attitude  of  a  selling  nation.  Our  banking  must  be  developed  as  far 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  needs  of  South  America;  ourmanu-^ 
facturers  must  learn  to  make  what  is  wanted  and  ordered,  not  what  they  consider  best 
or  what  they  believe  may  be  substituted ;  our  shippers  must  learn  to  pack  and  to  ship 
strictly  in  accordance  with  instructions;  in  fact,  our  whole  Nation  must  be  educated 
to  the  understanding  that  satisfactory  international  commerce  means  give  and  take^ 
live  and  let  live.  We  can  not  hope  to  sell  our  manufactured  wares  to  South  America 
unless  we  are  willing  to  furnish  a  fair  share  of  the  capital  required  to  develop  South 
America. 

Manufacturers  and  bankers  must  be  educated  to  cooperate  toward  that  end.  Our 
legislators  need  to  learn  that  Government  cooperation,  instead  of  opposition,  in  inter- 
national trade  is  a  good  national  policy.  Our  voters  need  to  learn  to  elect  to  public 
office  statesmen  who  are  ambitious  to  build  up  a  united  Nation,  not  politicians  eager 
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only  to  build  up  machines  for  penonal  gains.  All  the  nati<»a  must  be  educated  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  sound  principles  that  underlie  equitable  intematioiial 
relations.  Efficient  foreign  commerce  demands  an  American  merchant  marine, 
operated  under  laws  which  allow  it  to  compete  with  the  ships  of  other  nations;  it 
requires  tariff  laws  framed  upon  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  and 
administered  to  maintain  the  higher  standards  of  living  of  American  worionen.  Our 
manufacturers  and  woricmen  must  be  educated  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  oi 
foir  dealing  with  each  other  and  with  the  public,  so  that  social  and  industrial  unfest^ 
which  have  increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years,  may  be  replaced  by  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  will.  All  the  people  must  learn  that  differences  and  grievances  can 
be  much  more  readily  adjusted  by  conferences  than  by  hostile  demonstrations.  Tha 
laws  of  North  and  South  Ammca  need  to  be  carefully  studied  by  experts,  so  that  by 
efficient  combination  public  interest  may  be  furthered. 

We  all  need  to  be  educated  to  a  greater  effort  toward  unanimity  of  purpose  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  needed  by  all.  There  should  be  fewer  distracticms  and  len 
loss  of  creative  eneigy  through  an  inability  to  remain  stead&Mt  to  principles' for  com- 
mon good.  The  Pan  American  Scimitific  Congress  can  become  a  strong  factor  in 
bringing  about  these  ends.  If  the  delegates  assembled  here  will  work  unitedly  and 
practicaUy  for  a  better  understanding  of  commercial  relations  between  North  and 
Central  and  South  Ammca,  in  the  directions  outlined  in  this  paper,  they  will  build 
a  proud  monument  to  Pim  Americanism,  a  monument  which  will  not  only  stand  for 
closer  commercial  relations,  but  for  peace,  happiness,  and  proepeiity  to  aU  the  nations 
bound  together  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  USES  OF  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  IN 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

By  FRANCIS  HOLLEY, 
Founder  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Eoonomta, 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  distinguished  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  address  you  upon  the  object  and  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

I  hesitate  to  do  this  because  I  have  been  charged  with  being  its  founder,  and,  to 
apeak  of  one's  own,  partakes  of  immodesty.  However,  acquiescing  reluctantly,  the 
Bureau  of  Tommercial  Economics  is  located  in  Washington,  and  is  an  institution 
which  shows  by  the  graphic  method  of  motion  pictures  how  things  in  common  use  are 
made  and  produced,  and  from  what  sources  the  raw  material  is  obtained,  and  under 
what  conditions  labor  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  their  production. 

It  is  an  institution  that  has  been  organized  under  the  general  educational  law;  it 
has  no  capital  stock;  it  is  not  operated  for  profit,  and  has  been  affiliated  with  one 
hundred  and  six  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  including  nearly  all 
of  our  State  universities.  It  shows,  for  instance,  in  motion  pictures,  sheep  ranging 
on  the  foothills  and  on  the  plains  in  both  America  and  in  Australia.  It  shows  the 
care  and  protection  of  these  sheep,  the  treatment  for  disease,  the  dipping  and  washing 
and  shearing,  and  then  it  follows  the  bale  of  wool  to  the  making  of  cloth  and  clothing 
of  every  description.  It  shows  the  taking  of  the  hides  and  the  various  processes  of 
tanning;  the  old  method  and  the  new,  and  the  making  of  shoes  and  gloves.  The 
films  then  recur  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and  show,  in  motion  pictures,  fumiahed  by 
the  great  packing  houses,  the  various  processes  of  making  it  fit  for  the  table,  and  the 
final  disposition  ol  the  by-products. 

The  cattle  and  hog  industry  is  treated  likewise. 

The  films  ttow  the  making  of  glassware  of  every  description,  from  sand;  the  m^Viwg 
of  every  kind  of  pottery  and  china  from  clay;  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver,  copper, 
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tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal,  showing  and  depicting  clearly  upon  the  screen  the  condi- 
tions under  which  miners  work  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  films  show  the  making  of  all  classes  of  linen  garments,  from  the  planting  of  the 
flax,  and  all  sorts  of  cotton  garments  from  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  cotton; 
the  raising  of  rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sugar-cane  until  we  find 
it  on  the  table.  We  show  the  making,  with  motion  pictures,  of  the  usual  silverware 
with  which  we  come  in  conflict  three  times  a  day,  also  all  classes  of  canned  good^, 
bam  the  production  of  the  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  on  the  truck  farms  until 
they  are  prepared  for  our  use  at  the  hearthstone.  We  show  on  the  films  the  cutting 
of  timber  and  follow  each  piece  to  the  making  of  furniture,  and  then  we  recur  to  such 
not  available  for  that  purpose  and  show  the  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  We 
diow  the  harvesting  of  hemp  and  the  making  of  cordage;  the  making  of  lace  and  car- 
pets and  rugs;  the  production  of  oil  cloth  and  linoleum. 

The  films  of  the  bureau  depict  the  making  of  all  classes  of  electrical  equipment, 
from  the  crude  metal  until  we  find  it  in  the  chandeliers  and  on  the  library  table. 
The  films  show  the  production  of  turpentine  and  creosote  and  their  uses.  The  films 
also  show  the  making  of  antitoxines  and  vaccines  and  various  types  of  drugs  and 
medicines  which  are  used  in  every-day  life  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
The  films  of  the  bureau  include  a  series  showing  the  action  and  reaction  in  chemistry, 
analytical,  industrial  and  commercial,  in  the  making  and  production  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  dyestuffs,  and  the  like,  and  also  a  complete  series  in  road-building, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way  by  the  safe  and  sane  methods  of  dynamite,  and 
with  the  use  of  tractors,  and  then  the  introduction  of  the  asphalt  system,  concrete 
83rBtem,  the  tarvia  system,  and  finally,  by  the  old-fashion  turnpike  and  macadam 
system.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  express  any  preference  but  simply 
impart  information  showing  all  the  processes  and  let  the  highway  commissioners  and 
public  elect.  The  bureau  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  from  city  officials  and 
county  commissioners  for  films  of  good  road-building,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
determine  on  a  bond  issue. 

The  films  disclose  the  method  of  grafting  of  fruit  trees  and  the  budding  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  with  the  microscope  with  a  clock  attachment  and  with  a  motion  picture 
camera,  we  show  the  germination  of  seed  and  plant  life,  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
until  the  flower  or  fruit  is  produced. 

We  show  medical  films  as  well,  depicting  the  grafting  of  a  bone  in  the  leg;  the 
removal  of  a  goiter  on  the  neck;  the  removal  of  the  appendix,  and,  with  the  X-ray, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  of  the  stomach  and  various  other  functions 
of  the  human  body,  and  these  films  are  intended  for  the  use  of  medical  societies  and 
Id  clinics  of  medical  colleges.  The  medical  films,  however,  are  not  shown  until  they 
have  been  passed  upon  by  an  accredited  medical  society.  The  films  disclose  the 
making  of  saws  from  crude  metal;  the  making  of  edge  tools  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the 
tipping  with  vanadium.  The  films  disclose  the  making  of  armor  plate;  the  pro- 
duction of  structural  steel  and  steel  rails,  from  the  mining  of  the  iron  ore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  films  which  the  bureau  has  to  display  is  the 
production  of  a  watch,  from  the  crude  metal.  The  films  depict  the  making  of  every 
part  of  a  watch,  including  the  making  of  the  main  spring  and  the  installation  of  every 
part,  and  show  its  functioning  upon  the  screen  complete,  the  making  of  the  dial 
and  baking  it,  and  the  prod\iction  of  the  watch  case  and  the  watch  chain,  and  finally 
the  taking  of  time  from  the  stars. 

The  silk  industry  is  clearly  shown,  and  we  see  un4er  the  microscope  the  hatching 
of  the  silk  worm  and  later  his  little  body  busy  with  his  little  task,  making  something 
he  knows  not  of  for  the  adornment  and  gratification  of  our  dear  ones  at  home.  And, 
again,  the  films  depict  the  making  of  the  felt  hat,  commencing  with  the  life  of  the 
beaver  and  the  coney  and  the  nutria  in  their  native  haunts,  and,  at  the  opportune 
time,  the  sacrifice  of  their  little  lives  to  cover  a  nation.    And  we  show  the  making 
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of  vamiBh  that  we  may  enjoy  the  gloee  of  tomorrow  and  the  making  of  buttooa  from 
bones  and  other  things;  the  gathering  of  rubber  and  the  making  of  pens  and  tires, 
and  the  pumping  of  oil,  its  treatment,  transportation,  and  uses.  The  engraving  and 
printing  of  bonds  and  securities  and  the  surveying  and  construction  of  railwajrs  and 
railway  equipment;  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  and  magazines,  and  the  manu* 
facture  and  uses  of  fibre  of  all  tyi>es;  the  production  of  roofing  material  from  old  ruga 
and  the  operation  of  machinery  in  our  city  laundry;  the  care  with  which  milk  m 
obtained  from  the  modem  dairy  and  the  sterilization  and  pasteurization  of  it  as  |i 
protection  to  the  public  health  and  the  production  of  canned  milk  and  other  products 
of  the  dairy,  including  the  creameries. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  films  which  the  bureau  has  in  circulation,  there  is  a 
vast  quantity  in  the  series  of  travelogues.  We  have  travelogues  on  all  of  the  national 
parks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I  will  briefly  outline  one  of  these,  which 
is  entitled  ''Half  around  the  world." 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  will  invite  you  to  join  me  in  one  of  our  travelogue  series,  and  we 
will  start  from  Perth  and  Freemantle  in  Australia  and  traverse  the  great  common- 
wealth, reaching  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne,  and  in  our  trip  viat 
the  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  and  gold  mines  of  that  vast  dominion,  and  see  the  largest 
herds  of  sheep  in  the  world  on  the  foothills  and  plains  of  that  great  southern  island. 
We  will  embark  from  Sydney  enroute  to  America,  stopping  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  where 
we  notice  the  natives  in  their  native  dances,  and  all  of  the  various  industries,  and 
their  method  of  living,  and  their  method  of  livelihood,  and  see  them  as  they  are  in 
the  natural  state.  We  again  embark  and  find  ourselves  at  Guam,  where  Uncle  Sam 
exercises  jurisdiction,  and  thence  to  Hawaii,  where  we  inspect  the  industries  of  the 
raising  and  canning  of  pineapples  and  grapefruits,  and  all  of  the  various  industries 
from  which  those  good  people  gain  a  livelihood. 

We  will  look  over  the  welfare  work  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  lepers  and  see  the 
great  development  which  has  followed  America's  annexation.  We  then  rejoin  oor 
ship  and  make  our  way  into  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Victoria,  seeing  as  we  approach 
the  magnificent  Parliament  buildings  and  the  activities  of  that  typical  foreign  city, 
beyond  which  is  Esquimault,  the  greatest  graving  dock  in  the  world.  We  inspect 
the  mines  and  the  lumber  industries  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  wend  our  way  among 
the  islands  of  Puget  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  River,  where  we  enter  the 
harbor  of  Vancouver.  We  see  in  the  distance  as  we  approach  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful parks  in  the  world,  Stanley  Park,  just  as  God  made  it,  and  on  the  heists 
beyond,  the  residential  city  known  as  Shaunessy  Heights.  We  then  look  over  the 
vast  salmon  cannery  plants  which  line  both  banks  of  the  Frazier  River,  where  the 
larger  per  cent  of  salmon  is  canned  for  American  and  European  use  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  We  witness  the  great  mills  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry 
and  the  mechanism  and  electrical  appliances  which  make  it  possible  to  handle  those 
vast  redwood  trees. 

We  then  take  the  train  for  800  miles  through  the  beautiful  Rockies,  following  the 
trail  of  the  Frazier  River  to  its  source,  and  then  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
niicellewat,  which  we  traverse  imtil  we  come  to  the  Great  Divide,  where  we  come 
into  the  valley  of  the  Bow  River,  visiting  Field,  Glacier,  Lake  Louise,  and  Banff 
Springs,  and  look  over  into  the  Yoho  Valley  to  see  what  nature  has  done  to  beautify 
that  great  national  park. 

We  coast  down  to  Calgary,  the  capital  of  the  far  middle  west,  where  the  great  marts 
for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses  are  operated  by  corporations  with  millions  of  capital. 
As  we  journey  to  the  eastward  we  see  the  great  Bow  River  reclamation  plants,  the 
great  irrigation  dam  which  rounds  up  and  holds  for  future  use  the  outpouring  of  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  slope.  We  pass  on  through  Saskatchewan  into  Manitoba, 
where  we  find  the  vast  wheat  areas  and  inspect  the  enormous  railroad  elevators  con- 
taining millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  find  their  way  into  the  great  mills  of  Wadi- 
bum  and  PiUsbury,  thence  to  the  public  to  feed  a  great  nation. 
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On  reaching  Winnipeg  we  find  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  west,  a  thriving, 
magnificent  city  engaged  in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  many  of  these  industries  are 
branchee  of  some  of  the  great  American  organizations  which  have  gone  to  Canada  to 
produce  their  wares  in  order  to  save  the  arbitrary  duty  which  is  imposed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Canadian  industries. 

We  pass  on  into  the  Bainy  Lake  country,  along  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  the 
mining  industry  is  carried  on  so  successfully  and  where  vast  quantities  of  iron  and 
copper  feed  our  commonwealth,  and  then  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  look  over  the  enormous  dockage  and  the  great  elevators  there,  rich 
with  cargo  waiting  to  be  carried  to  an  expectant  public,  and  so  on  into  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  where  the  seeds  of  the  world  are  grown.  Passing  thence  through  the 
Muskoka  Lake  country  into  the  districts  where  iron  is  produced  in  vast  quantitiee, 
and  then  we  approach  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and  see  Ottawa  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  including  the  magnificent  Parliament  building  and  Chateau 
Laurier.  Thence  we  hurry  on  to  Montreal,  the  great  commercial  center  of  Canada, 
and  inspect  carefully  all  the  vast  industries  and  shipping  of  that  port.  We  view  the 
great  vista  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Mount  Royal  and  see  that  great  highway  to 
the  sea  dotted  with  shipping  and  conmierce,  carrying  the  products  of  the  Canadian 
northwest  to  the  fatherland  and  to  the  Far  East,  who  depend  upon  it  for  its  supply  of 
foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent. 

We  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  traverse  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
until  we  reach  Moncton  and  St.  Johns,  where  we  see  the  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Funday 
rise  00  feet  and  witness  the  reversible  fall.  We  then  pass  to  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
see  the  coal  industry  of  that  little  island  to  the  northeast,  and  at  Cape  Canso  we  watch 
the  relaying  of  land-line  telegrams  to  the  trans-Atlantic  cables.  We  then  cross  to 
Newfoundland  and  inspect  the  cod  fisheries,  the  lumber  industries,  and  the  making 
of  wood  pulp;  and  finally  we  find  ourselves  at  St.  Anthony,  where  Dr.  Grenfell  is 
ministering  to  the  imfortunate  Esquimaux,  while  his  little  wife  is  teaching  the  native 
woman  to  make  artificial  flowers  which  ttre  being  sold  throughout  the  world. 

We  then  go  aboard  the  great  trans-Atlantic  liners,  inspecting  them  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  the  captain's  bridge  to  the  stokehole,  and  finally  find  ourselves  entering 
the  Mersey  and  landing  at  Riverside,  in  Liverpool. 

This  travelogue  is  one  of  a  vast  series  which  the  bureau  has  to  display,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  this  series,  we  have  one  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Quebec,  and  all  of  the  trans- 
continental lines,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border,  so  that  we  may 
show  to  the  people  who  come  within  the  zone  of  our  activities  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
of  our  great  American  Continent  from  actual  contact  with  the  pictures,  made  with  a 
camera  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  and  opening  opportunity  and 
developing  initiative  for  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  our  collection,  which  is  being  made  for  us  now  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
we  will  be  able  to  show  the  seal  and  fur  industries  along  the  Arctic,  and  the  apple 
industry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  all  of  the  films  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  us  for  use  in  our  crusade 
for  public  instruction. 

We  also  have  the  films  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  shall,  within  the  near  future, 
have  those  from  Argentina,  to  put  in  our  collection,  showing  the  trans-Andean  lines 
and  all  of  the  activities  in  stock  raising  in  the  great  pampas  of  Argentina,  and  with 
these  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the  methods  of  Australia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  Argentina,  and  to  hope  that  by  comparison  each  will  learn  how  to  improve 
the  zone  of  his  activities  and  add  to  the  revenue  derived  from  such  activity. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  given  in  the  various  State  universities  with  appropriations 
provided  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  encourage  extension  work,  and 
these  universities  show  the  films  in  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  their  several  States, 
in  their  extension  work,  to  adults  at  night,  and  in  many  instances  in  missions  and 
other  organizations  which  may  be  benefited  by  their  display. 
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The  films  of  the  bureau  are  also  shown  on  the  request  of  the  State  library  commia- 
sions  in  public  libraries  of  many  Suites,  and  they  will  be  shown  on  ^plication  in 
the  museums  of  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the  historical  and  geographic  sodetiea,  and, 
in  fact,  they  will  ever  follow  a  request  to  show  the  work  of  this  bureau  in  every  center 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  also  carried  on  before  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  and  commercial  bodies,  and  fraternal  organizationB^  and  in  the  summer  time 
they  are  given  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  various  cities;  the  experience  in 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh,  this  year,  indicates  a  great  interest  by  the 
general  public  in  this  line  of  effort. 

When  the  films  of  the  bureau  are  shown  in  public  parks  and  in  inclement  weather 
in  the  State  armmes  or  in  the  public  libraries,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  volunteers  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  to  instruct  them  that  it  is  their  duty  not  only 
to  seat  the  audience  and  preserve  order,  but  be  able  to  answer  questions  of  the  audi- 
ence about  the  subject  shown  on  the  screen.  This  not  only  develops  initiative  in 
the  Scouts,  but  makes  them  keen  to  know  the  films  of  American  industries  without 
being  conscious  that  they  are  acquiring  information;  they  often  ask  for  rehearsals  in 
order  to  acquire  this  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  larger  industries  are  developing  welfare  work  for  their  emplo>'ee8  and 
their  families  in  recreation  grounds  and  forums.  In  many  instances  thousands  are 
given  these  benefits,  and  the  number  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  They  provide 
auditoriums  and  motion-pictiu^  machines  and  operators  that  their  people  may  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  films  of  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  has  offered  its  services  to  Secretary  Garrison  and  Secretary  Daniels  to 
display  films  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  a  million  people  a  month  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  recruiting  in  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  insists  that  such  films  shall 
be  in  all  things  truthful  and  show  every  phase  of  Army  and  Navy  life,  the  drudgery 
as  well  as  the  pleasures,  so  that  all  may  see  and  know  all  conditions,  thus  qualifying 
them  to  elect. 

The  bureau  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  parents  will  consent  to  enlistment  if  they 
are  convinced  that  welfare  and  educational  work  is  engaged  in.  To  that  end  the 
bureau  will  supply  at  all  Army  poets  and  upon  shipboard  films  in  series  of  related 
subjects  as  complete  in  their  msJce-up  as  thoee  to-day  given  in  the  great  American 
universities  as  a  required  course  to  the  students  fortunate  enough  to  afford  collegiate 
training. 

One  of  the  centers  which  appeals  most  to  the  bureau  is  its  work  among  the  very 
poor,  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  all  that  seems  to  be  dear  in  life,  and  whose 
life  seems  to  be  hopeless,  so  far  as  anything  of  interest  is  concerned. 

We  seek  to  give  our  films  to  these  people  at  every  opportunity,  and  in  all  institu- 
tions where  they  are  gathered,  and  in  the  convalescent  wards  of  the  great  hospitals 
of  the  country  and  in  the  prisons  where  we  have  been  gi\4ng  our  films  every  week 
for  over  a  year. 

We  also  give  our  films  in  the  east-side  sections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  con* 
gested  sections  where  the  sweatshops  prevail,  where  people  work  under  the  most 
unwholesome  conditions,  and  in  these  centers  we  show  films  of  the  making  of  the  same 
line  of  garments  that  they  are  engaged  in  producing,  and  in  institutions  where  wel- 
fare work  is  given,  where  light  and  heat  prevail,  where  ventilation  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  taken  into  account.  By  the  display  of  these  pictures  in  those  centers,  we 
have  forced  the  manufacturers  either  to  allow  these  people  to  desert  and  go  to  new 
fields  of  effort  more  congenial  and  more  satisfying  or  else  they  are  required  to  enlaige 
their  area  of  space  and  introduce  ventilation  and  light  where  darkness  has  hitherto 
been  prevalent. 

No  film  ii  shown  for  money.  If  it  is  clearly  educational,  divested  of  all  advertising, 
and  shows  a  process,  it  will  be  displayed  free  of  expense  to  the  producer.  It,  howevery 
c  arries  a  credit  line,  simply  giving  the  name  of  the  donor. 
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No  film  is  shown  where  any  admission  charge  is  made  to  the  public.  It  must  be 
as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  that  all  may  see  and  learn  through  the  medium  of  motion 
pictures  how  the  things  that  they  meet  in  everyday  life  are  made,  and  under  what 
conditions  labor  works  and  serves  in  their  production. 

The  bureau  is  conducting  at  this  time  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  effect 
of  motion  pictures  upon  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  there  is  any  im- 
painnent  of  sight  and  the  natiure  of  it  if  any. 

Many  films  are  offered  which  the  bureau  will  not  display.  The  bureau  will  under 
no  circumstances  show  any  film  of  an  industry  where  due  consideration  is  not  clearly 
shown  to  employees  or  where  children  are  employed  under  oppressive  and  unwhole- 
sonie  conditions.  The  bureau  will  under  no  circumstances  show  a  film  or  production 
of  foodstuffs  where  the  pure-food  laws  are  not  strictly  complied  with,  or  where  any 
chemicals  or  other  injurious  drugs  are  used  which  may  be  deleterious  to  the  public 
health.  The  bureau  does  not  display  any  film  dealing  with  the  production  of  liquor 
or  intoxicants  of  any  nature,  nor  does  it  show  any  film  of  the  making  of  cigarettes  or 
the  products  of  tobacco.  It  will  illustrate  only  the  raising  of  tobacco  as  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  Nation.  No  films  will  be  shown  of  the  actual  taking  of  life  of 
any  domestic  animal,  either  for  scientific  research  or  for  foodstuffs.  The  subjects, 
however,  are  fully  covered  with  this  exception.  No  film  will  be  displayed  which  is 
untruthful  or  misleading,  or  which  awakens  hope  of  opportunity  where  none  exists. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  is  perpetuated  through  the  election  of  its  directing  bflSces  by 
an  advisory  council  composed  of  college  presidents  and  men  of  international  distinc- 
tion in  science  and  letters.  The  bureau  is  maintained  through  contributions  and 
annuities.  Contributions  are  invariably  voluntary,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  solicit 
the  same.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  bureau  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  welfare 
films,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  including  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowning  and  the 
emergency  methods  of  rescue  of  imprisoned  miners,  and  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  civic  pride  and  patriotic  American  citizenship. 

At  no  distant  date  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  extend  the  hands  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  to  our  unfortunate  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  lands,  those  bereft  of  dear 
ones  in  the  great  warfare  now  in  progress  in  continental  Europe — those  unfortimates 
who  will  be  tax-ridden  to  the  point  of  destruction  and  desperation  and  will  seek  a  home 
in  this  land  of  plenty  and  under  our  flag  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  Bureau  of  Conmiercial  Economics  will  greet  them  at  the  threshold  and  lead  them 
to  homes  of  opportunity  showing  them  in  motion  pictures,  films  of  the  great  American 
industries  and  the  care  and  welfare  work  so  manifestly  apparent  in  so  many  of  our 
workshops.  This,  to  those  who  seek  employment  in  the  industrial  world;  and  then 
again,  with  films  of  agriculture  we  shall  lead  back  to  the  land  those  who  have  tilled 
the  soil  imder  other  flags  and  know  no  other  means  or  methods  of  livelihood.  To 
them  we  shall  show  all  the  opportunities  awaiting  development  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  under  every  climatic  condition. 

The  bureau  has  in  the  process  of  the  making  a  series  of  pictures  showing  what  it 
means  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  grand  Republic;  what  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  the 
citizen,  and  what  obligations  he  has  assumed  in  coming  to  the  new  home  of  his  adop- 
tion; why  he  votes,  and  whom  he  votes  for,  and  what  the  man  does  whom  he  elects, 
and  how  his  acts  affect  him  in  his  everyday  life. 

The  films  will  convince  him  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Our  adopted  cousins  will  have  no  time  to  study  our  language  or  read  our  history 
in  his  desperate  effort  to  protect  and  nourish  his  own.  We  must  teach  him  in  the 
universal  language  what  it  all  means  to  him,  and  must  guard  and  ever  protect  his  line 
of  vision  in  correct  and  wholesome  thought  and  action. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF   SECTION  IV. 

New  Willabd  HoteL| 
Wednesday  morning,  January  S,  1918. 

Chairmen,  Philander  P.  Claxton  and  Ernesto  Nelson. 

The  session  was  caUed  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  Chairman 

Claxton. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  in  making  up  the  preliminary 
program  of  Section  IV  of  this  Pan  American  Scientific  CongreBS  I 
prepared  a  list  of  questions  which  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning 
for  all  of  the  American  Republics.  Certain  conditions  exist  in  all 
of  the  RcpubUcs — certain  common  ideals  and  aspirations.  I  tried 
to  outUne  some  of  these  in  a  very  brief  address  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  section  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  I  said  then  that  we  were  all 
now  countries — our  population  made  up  of  peoples  largely  from 
Europe  that  have  come  to  these  various  countries  as  inmiigrantBi 
finding  hero  a  new  home.  We  all  have  very  large  resources  of  field 
and  forest^  of  mines  and  water  power.  We  are  all  Republics  with 
democratic  forms  of  government^  with  democratic  ideals  and  societyi 
and  are  becoming  ever  more  democratic.  All  of  us  are  inspired,  as 
youth  always  is  when  it  is  worth  while,  with  hope  and  with  the  idea 
that  we  have  a  mission  in  the  world,  something  to  teach  the  whole 
world.  Certain  responsibilities  rest  upon  us,  and  I  believe  that  we 
now,  as  never  before  in  our  history,  are  feeling  that  we  have  a  mission 
to  accomplish.  The  things  that  are  taking  place  in  Europe  have 
brought  this  to  our  consciousness  clearly  as  never  before.  Now 
then,  with  these  things  in  view.  Dr.  Swiggett,  Dr.  Capen,  and  I  tried 
to  formulate  some  questions  that  we  thought  would  be  of  interesti 
and  a  discussion  of  which  would  be  helpful  to  us  all.  These  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the  various  Repub- 
lics, and  a  large  niunber  of  papers  upon  these  topics  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

I  find  on  consulting  the  program  that  our  first  paper  is  by  Dr. 
Dario  E.  Salas,  of  Chile,  and  has  for  title  ''To  what  extent  should  ele- 
mentary education  be  supported  by  local  taxation,  and  to  what  extent 
by  State  taxation?  What  should  be  the  determining  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  support?*' 

166 
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ALGUNAS  DEndENdAS  DE  LA  EDUCAdON  POPULAR  EN  LA  AMERICA 

LATINA. 

Por  DARlO  E.  8ALAS, 

ProfetoT  del  InatUuio  Pechffdgieo  de  la  Univenidad  de  Chile. 

I.  PB0BLBMA8. 

Los  sifltemas  de  educaci6n  vigentes  en  loe  palses  de  Hispano  America  no  responden 
flino  en  forma  muy  incompleta  a  las  necesidades  de  la  colectividad  que  las  aoetiene. 
Entre  las  deficiencias  que  en  ellos  puede  observarse,  existen  dos  fundamentales:  En 
primer  lugar,  no  alcansan  a  servir  sine  a  una  parte  reducida  de  la  poblacidn  que  ha 
menester  ensefianza,  y  en  seguida,  omiten  una  serie  de  actividadee  de  enorme  tras- 
esndencia  social,  relacionadas  con  el  perfeccionamiento  cultural  y  t^cnico  del  adcH 
lescente  y  del  adulto.  Los  medios  de  Uenar  esos  dos  grandes  vacfos  constituyen  el 
asonto  de  este  trabajo. 

(1)  El  aduUo  analfaheto. — ^A  pesar  de  la  atenci6n  constante  que  los  Gobiemos 
hispano-americanos  dedican  al  problema  de  la  educacidn  popular,  y  de  que  algunos 
de  eOos  ban  llegado  aun  a  dictar  leyes  de  instruccidn  primaria  obligatoria,  la  ee- 
tadlstica  del  analfabetismo  en  la  seccidn  latina  de  este  continente  nos  aterra  todavfa 
oon  dfras  que  fluctdan,  segtin  los  pafses,  entre  un  ochenta  y  un  cuarenta  por  ciento 
de  la  poblacidn  total.  Las  consecuencias  de  una  situaci^n  como  ^sta,  son  a  la  ves 
doioroeas  y  evidentes. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  politico,  la  igualdad  de  oportunidad,  o  no  existe  o  no  puede 
Ittblarse  de  ella  sino  con  referenda  a  una  porcidn  muy  limitada  de  los  habitantes. 
La  masa  de  la  poblaci6n  se  encuentra  en  la  imposibilidad  de  aprovechar  las  ventajas 
d^  r^^en  democrdtico,  y  carece  del  instrumento  esencial  para  incorporarse  a  la 
▼ida  cfvica— el  sufragio — o,  si  lo  tiene,  se  halla  incapacitada  para  emplearlo  en  forma 
inteligente.  El  Gobiemo  y,  por  lo  tanto,  la  suerte  de  cada  pais,  quedan  asf  en  manos 
de  unos  pocos,  que,  represcntantes  en  realidad  de  la  opini6n  y  de  las  aspiraciones  de 
un  grupo— el  letrodo — pueden  no  atcnder  a  las  necesidades  e  intereses  de  la  mayorfa. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  social,  la  ignorancia  de  las  masas  da  origen  a  profundas 
diferencias  de  clases  y  a  una  situaci6n  de  semiservidumbre  del  analfabeto  con  respecto 
a  la  poblaci6n  iliistrada.  No  es  sino  a  la  ignorancia  tambi^n,  a  lo  que  deben  atri- 
buirse  las  bajas  normas  de  vida  que  dominan  en  nuestro  pueblo,  asl  como  su  falta  de 
hibitos  econ6micos  e  higi^nicos  y  el  cortejo  de  males  que  de  esas  condiciones  se 
derivan.  El  alcoholismo  y  otros  vicios  contra  los  cuales  se  lucha  en  las  Reptiblicas 
latinoamericanas,  son  finalmente — excusado  es  decirlo — ^resultado  de  la  ignorancia, 
y  en  especial  de  la  incapacidad  en  que  ella  coloca  al  individuo  para  apreciar  las 
fonnas  elevadas  del  placer,  condendndolo  asi  a  buscarlo  en  sus  aspectos  groseros  y 
defectuosos. 

El  deeconocimiento,  adem^,  de  las  artes  elementales  por  parte  de  los  que  ban  de 
vivir  del  trabajo  de  sus  manos,  y  la  consiguiente  inhabilidad  de  los  mismos  para 
adquirir  una  adecuada  preparaci6n  tunica,  no  s61o  condenan  a  esta  porcidn  no  favore- 
cida  de  la  sociedad  a  vegetar  en  la  miseria  o  en  ocupaciones  desprovistas  de  hori- 
zontes,  arrebat^dole  oportunidades  de  perfeccionarse  en  oficioe  que  le  ofrezcan  por- 
venir,  sino  que  repercuten  hondamente  en  la  vida  econ6mica  de  la  colectividad  en 
general.  Pues  hoy,  que  las  faenas  industriales,  con  el  perfeccionamiento  constante 
de  la  maquinaria  y  las  aplicaciones  cada  vez  mis  numerosas  de  la  ciencia,  se  hallan 
sujetas  a  continue  cambio,  la  necesidad  de  obreros  expertos  es  m^  sentida  at&n  que 
en  el  pasado.  Sin  ellos,  podrd  un  pais  seguir  siendo  el  dueflo,  el  productor  exclusive, 
si  se  quiere,  de  la  materia  prima,  y  continuar,  sin  embargo,  por  un  tiempo  indefinido, 
con  sus  industrias  en  estado  incipiente  o  en  calidad  de  tributario  del  extranjero,  sea 
por  el  artefacto  o  por  la  mano  hdbil. 
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Desde  el  punto  de  vista  moral,  por  filtimo,  si  las  consecuencias  de  la  situaddn 
revelada  por  las  cifras  del  analfabetismo  no  son  todavfa  desastroeas,  lo  serin,  sin 
duda,  en  el  futuro,  a  menos  que  una  educaci6n  adecuada  interponga  sus  influjos. 
Porque  es  ficil  ver  que  las  fuerzas  tradicionales  de  moralidad  y  disciplinar— la  familia 
y  la  igleaia — empiezan,  como  en  todas  partes,  a  perder,  tambi^n  entre  noeotroe,  aa 
eficacia.  La  instrucci6n  del  adulto  analfabeto  es  pues,  indispensable  hoy  d(a  en 
Hispano  America,  no  86I0  para  adaptar  a  aqu^l  a  las  exigencias  intelectuales  y  a  las 
condiciones  econ6micas  de  la  civil  izacidn  modema,  sino  tambi^n  para  sustituir  la 
acci6n  de  aquellas  fuerzas  dando  al  individuo  normas  elevadas  de  conducta  y  desar 
rroUando  en  41  la  voluntad  y  el  hilbito  de  proceder  en  conformidad  a  ellas. 

(2)  El  adulto  semiUtrado. — No  muy  superior  a  la  condici6n  del  totalmente  analfabeto 
es,  en  nuestros  pueblos  hispano-americanos,  la  del  adulto  que  concurri6  a  una  escuela 
en  su  nifiez,  durante  un  perfodo  de  uno  o  dos  afios  y  cuyo  fndice  de  cultum  no  es  hoy 
otro  que  su  firma  estampada  en  algdn  registro  electoral.  Esta  clase,  que  constituye 
un  tanto  por  ciento  crecidlsimo  de  la  porcidn  "letrada"  de  cada  pals,  no  sabe  en 
realidad  leer,  ya  que  es  generalmente  incapaz  de  aprovecharse  de  la  lectura  para 
extender  el  campo  de  sus  conocimientos.  Y,  por  otra  parte,  si  la  escuela  puso  alguna 
vez  el  libro  en  fus  manos,  nunca  supo  ni  pudo  darle  una  noci6n  correcta  de  sus  deberee 
cfvicos,  ni  enseflarle  a  \'ivir,  ni  prcpararle  para  la  eficiencia  econ6mica. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  politico,  sobre  todo,  los  individuos  de  este  gnipo  repre- 
aentan  un  pcligro,  bi  se  quiere  mds  grave  que  el  de  los  totalmente  ignorantes.  Pues, 
al  paso  que  dstos  ultimos  no  tienen  medio  alguno  legal  de  infiuir  en  el  Gobiemo, 
aqu^Uos,  en  posesidn  de  un  arma,  el  voto,  quo  ni  aprecian  ni  sabcn  emplear — ^y  de  la 
cual,  por  lo  demiis  no  siempre  e-^t^n  en  8ituaci6n  de  di^poner  libremente — pueden 
contribuir  en  forma  positiva  a  perpctuar  regfmenee  antidemocrdticos,  vendiendo  sua 
conciencias,  o,  dando  ofdo  a  pr^dicas  dafiinas,  fortalecer  tendencias  contrarias  al 
inter^  colectivo  y  a  la  ordenada  evoluci6n  de  las  instituciones  sociales. 

(3)  El  adolescenU. — Problema  tan  grave  como  el  que  preeentan  los  analfabetos  y 
aemianalfabetos  adultos,  ofrece  al  educador  en  la  America  Latina  el  considerable 
niimero  de  j6vene3  que,  obligados  por  la  precaria  situaci6n  de  bus  familias,  abandonan 
la  escuela  a  los  13  o  14  afios,  para  «dir,  reclutas  adn  de  la  vida,  a  ganaree  el  pan  sin  el 
auxilio  ajeno. 

Los  programas  de  ensefianza  primaria,  adaptados  por  lo  comdn  a  senir  fines  mera- 
mente  culturales — ^ya  que  a  menudo  las  eecuclas  aparecen  fuera  de  contacto  con  las 
necesidades  de  la  sociedad  actual  y  sirvdendo  ideales  de  otra  4poca — no  han  podido 
preparar  a  esa  juventud  para  afrontar  con  buen  4xito  sus  nuevas  responsabilidadea. 
Faltos  de  preparaci6n  tunica,  y  de  lo  que  ella  intelectual  y  moralmente  significa, 
eaoe  j6venes  no  pueden  aspirar  sino  a  ocupacionee  ficiles,  sin  expectativas,  sin  posi- 
bilidades  de  perfeccionamiento.  Y  no  estd  ahf  el  dnico  mal.  La  4poca  en  que  esta 
porcion  de  nuestros  conciudadanos  se  sustrae  a  la  acci6n  educadora  coincide  en  forma 
predsa  con  un  perfodo  en  que  esa  acci6n  es  particularmente  eficaz  y  necesaria. 
Porque,  por  un  lado,  y  a  causa  de  la  creciente  madurez  del  sujeto  y  sobre  todo  de  loe 
intereees  que  en  esa  edad  se  desarrollan,  es  ^ta  la  ^poca  mis  adecuada  para  el  cultivo 
de  ideales  sociales,  para  hacer  comprender  las  relaciones  que  ligan  entre  sf  a-loa 
hombres  y  mostrar  c6mo  la  felicidad  individual,  se  liga  en  Ultimo  tannine  y  en  forma 
indisoluble,  al  bienestar  colectivo.  Y  por  otra  parte,  esta  edad  del  segundo  naci- 
miento  que  llam6  Rousseau,  edad  tormento€a  en  que  el  hombre  es  naturalmente 
reacio  a  la  disciplina  y  se  halla  m&s  que  nunca  expuesto  a  las  seducciones  de  la  vida 
ficil,  ha  menester,  mis  que  cualquiera  otra,  de  una  delicada  direcci6n  moral.    " 

(4)  La  mujfr. — Las  deficiencias  de  la  educaci6n  popular  que  acaban  de  anotarse, 
adquieren  particular  gravedad  en  cuanto  afectan  a  la  mitad  femenina  de  nuestra 
poblaci6n.  La  mortalidad  infantil  y  la  natalidad  ilegftima  con  sus  desesperantes 
porcentajes;  la  mala  crianza  de  los  hijos;  las  plagas  de  orden  moral  que  azotan  lasti- 
mosamente  a  la  nifiez;  el  desaseo  y  la  miseria  misma,  la  superstici6n  que  alcanza  a 
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hasta  BEOS  formas  m^  groseras;  todo  eso  tiene  origen,  parcialmente  al  menoe,  en 
la  £alta  de  preparaci6n  de  la  mujer  de  nueetro  pueblo  para  bu  funcidn  social.  En- 
sefiarle  el  arte  de  criar  hijos  y  educarlos,  el  arte  de  cuidar  y  embellecer  el  hogar  y  el 
arte  de  la  economia;  trabajar  por  su  IndependencLa  intelectual,  y  habllitarla  para 
ganazse  la  vida  en  ocupaciones  honradas:  he  ahf,  pues,  necesidades  cuya  satiefaccidn 
reviste  caracteree  de  inmediata  uigencia. 

n.   80LUCI0NES. 

Basta  el  simple  enunciado  de  tales  problemas  para  eentir  que  ellos  merecen  nuestra 
atenci6n  preferente;  pues  serfa  diffcil  encontrar  algtln  ctro  cuya  trascendencia  social 
y  moral  fuera  mis  profunda  u  otro  que  mds  hondamente  repercutiera  en  nuestra  vida 
econdmica  y  polftica.    Preocup^monos,  pues,  de  resolverlos. 

La  experiencia  de  Europa  y  Estados  Unidos,  demasiado  conocida  de  los  miembros 
de  esta  Becci6n  del  Congreso,  para  que  sea  necesario  referirse  expllcitamente  a  ella 
en  el  curso  de  nueetro  estudio,  nos  aliviari  considerablemente  la  tarea. 

(1)  EseueUu  de  instmccidn  primaria  para  adultos. — Conocida  es  la  8oluci6n  que  sc^ 
procura  dar  en  todas  partes  al  problema  del  analfabetismo  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la 
poblaci6n  adulta.  Escuelas  especiales  de  instrucci6n  primaria  dominicales  y  noc- 
tumas,  anexas  a  las  regulares  y  sostenidas  por  el  Gobiemo  central  o  el  local  y  pot 
instituciones  privadas,  son  el  medio  a  que  generalmente  se  recurre.  Como  eetas 
escuelas  no  aiempre  dan  los  resultados  que  de  ellas  se  espera,  cabe  discutir  su  car&cter^ 
a  fin  de  llegar,  si  ee  posible,  a  determinar  las  condiciones  en  que  debe  establec^rcelaa 
para  asegurar  su  buen  ^xito. 

La  primera  y  mis  grave  dificultad  con  que  se  tropieza  en  la  ensefianza  de  adultoe— 
aparte,  es  claro,  de  la  falta  de  escuelas  suficientes — es  la  desidia  del  analfabeto  mismo, 
desidia  que  se  traduce  en  matrfculas  eecasas  y  asistencias  en  extremo  irregulares. 
Para  remediar  este  inconveniente — y  ya  que  no  puede  pensarse  en  la  compulsidn^ 
donde  6sta  ni  siquiera  existe  para  el  nifio — precisa,  en  primer  lugar,  a  nuestro  juicio, 
obtener  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  patrones,  haci^ndoles  comprender  por  todos  losmedios, 
cosa  no  siempre  fdcil,  que  la  educaci6n  de  sus  obreros  y  empleados  es  de  inter^ 
directo  para  ellos  y  redunda  en  su  propio  beneficio.  Como  una  prueba  de  la  eficacia 
de  este  concurso  puede  citarse,  entre  muchas  otros  que  sin  duda  ofrecerdn  los  demis 
paises  de  la  America  Latina,  el  caso  de  la  ciudad  de  Concepci6n,  en  Chile.  Se  ha 
logrado  alii  constituir,  mediante  los  esfuerzos  de  las  autoridades  locales,  una  Liga  Pro- 
Instrucci6n  Obrera,  formada  por  los  duenos  de  fdbricas  y  talleres,  y  cuyo  principal 
objeto  ee  estimular  por  diversos  medios,  aumento  de  salario  y  otros,  la  asistencia  de 
los  obreros  a  las  escuelas  de  adultos  que  sostiene  el  municipio.  Como  resultado  del 
trabajo  de  esta  Uga,  Concepci6n  tiene  hoy  dfa,  no  66I0  las  mejores  escuelas  nocturnas 
comunales  de  Chile,  sino  tambi^n  las  mis  concurridas. 

La  matrfcula  escasa  y  la  asistencia  irregular  hallan  tambi^n  origcn  en  el  hecho  de 
que  estas  escuelas  funcionen  por  lo  general  s61o  en  la  noche.  Cuando  se  piensa  en 
que,  despu^s  de  un  dfa  de  trabajo,  cualquiera  necesita  hacer  esfuerzos  considerables 
aun  para  mantenerse  despierto,  es  ficil  comprender  que  el  obrero  rehuya  natural- 
mente,  a  esas  horas,  una  tarea  que  le  obliga  a  concentrar  su  atenci6n  y  que,  a  pesar 
del  inter^  remoto  o  inmediato  que  en  ^lla  pueda  encontrarse,  demanda,  sobre  todo 
si  no  se  esti  acostumbrado  a  esa  especie  de  trabajo,  un  gasto  casi  extraordinario  de 
enei^ia.  Otro  remedio,  pues,  que  puede  sugeriree  para  dar  mis  eficacia  y  extensi6n 
a  la  obra  de  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  es  transformarlas  de  nocturnas  en  vespertinas. 
Para  eeto,  es  claro,  la  cooperaci6n  y  buena  voluntad  de  los  patrones  ee  hace,  una  vez 
mis,  indispensable. 

Pero  la  causa  mis  fundamental  de  la  irregular idad  en  la  asistencia,  de  lo  limitado 
de  la  matrfcula  y  en  general  de  la  ineficacia  de  la  ensefianza  de  adultos,  reside,  a 
nuestro  juicio,  en  las  escuelas  mismas,  en  su  organizaci6n  en  sus  planes  y  materia^  de 
estudios,  en  sus  m^todos. 
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El  error  que  en  estos  diversoe  aspectoe  ee  comete  es  un  error  de  adaptaci6n.  Porqne 
lo  que  falta  en  eeaa  eecuelas,  sobre  todo,  es  el  ajustamiento  de  sua  actividadea  aduc*- 
doras  a  las  caracteristicaB  mentales,  a  los  intereses  y  a  las  neceddades  del  hombre  ya 
lormado.  Ese  ajustamiento  constltuye  en  realidad  su  norma,  sa  principio  esencial, 
y  es  a  ^1,  por  lo  tanto,  a  lo  que  debemos  referimos  si  queremoe  determinar  las  condi- 
ciones  que  ellas  ban  de  satisfacer  para  realizar  cumplidamente  su  propMto.  En- 
say  emos  esta  determinaci6n. 

En  primer  lugar,  es  evidentc  que  tal  adaptaci6n  resulta  imposible  cuando  concurren 
a  una  miama  close  los  adultos  y  los  niiios.  La  8eparaci6n  se  impone;  la  escuela  de 
adultos  ha  de  destioarse  exclusivamente  a  los  adultos.  La  disciplina,  en  seguida, 
no  puede  basarse — aceptada  aquella  norma — sino  en  el  sentimiento  del  honor,  en  la 
confianza,  en  la  responsabilidad  propia  del  educando,  en  el  respeto  a  su  pereonalidad 
y  en  la  8anci6n  social.  Otros  recursos,  que  pueden  tener  buen  6xito  tratindoee  de 
nifioe,  resultarian  ineficaces  aplicados  al  adulto.  De  igual  mode,  las  materiaa  de 
estudio,  no  podr&n  elegirse  sino  tomando  en  cuenta  sobre  todo  su  utilidad  mis  o  menoe 
directa  e  immediata,  y  los  m^todos,  en  conformidad  al  mismo  principio  y  atendida 
la  amplia  base  de  apercepci6n  de  que  en  este  caso  dispone  el  discfpulo,  deberin  ser 
r&pidos — tanto  como  sea  compatible  con  la  solidez  de  lo  aprendido— y  ceAirse,  mis 
a(in  que  on  la  escuela  para  nifios,  a  la  regla  esencial  de  que  toda  enaefianza  ha  de 
relacionarse  con  la  experiencia  del  educando,  nacer  de  alguna  necesidad  suya,  de 
alguno  de  sus  intereses.  Las  diferencias  que  en  cuanto  a  la  preparaci6n  y  a  la  capa- 
cidad  existen  entre  los  alumnos,  aconsejan,  ademis,  que  especialmente  en  la  ttoiica 
de  las  artes  instnunentales— lectura  y  escritura-— el  trabajo  se  realice  en  forma  indi- 
vidual, a  fin  de  evitar  que  se  produzcan  el  desaliento  en  los  menos  iavorecidoe  y  el 
tedio  en  los  otros.  Finalmente,  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  oiiganizaci6n,  el  ajustamineto 
a  las  circunstancias  del  educando  exige  que  la  escuela  reproduzca  en  lo  posible  la 
vida  real,  de  modo  que  en  ella  se  ejerciten  actividades  semcjantes  a  Li  de  ^ta,  que 
nazcan  parecidas  instituciones,  que  obrcn  iguales  estimulos  y  que  el  buen  ^xito  o  ei 
fracaso  sean  determinados  por  los  mismos  factores  que  en  la  vida  real  los  condicionan. 

Consideremos  m^  de  cerca  algunos  de  estos  puntos,  en  especial  el  relative  a  las 
materias  de  enseiianza. 

Por  cierto,  la  primera  tarca,  la  fundamental,  en  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  consiste 
en  ensefiar  a  leer  y  a  eacribir,  como  quiera  que  estas  artes  constituyen  instnimentos 
esenciales  de  adquisici6n  intelectual.  Pero  la  lectura  y  la  escritura  no  son  atractivos 
suficientes  para  el  obrero,  ni  la  escuela,  por  su  parte,  llenarfa  con  eso  s61o  su  misi6n. 
Hay  otros  ramos  que  tambi^n  rcsponden  a  los  intereses  del  alumno,  que  le  son  Utiles 
y  de  los  cuales  puede  la  escuela  sacar  partido  considerable  para  la  realizaci6n  de 
los  fines  sociales  y  moralea  que  persiguc.  Tales  son,  por  cjemplo,  la  aritro^tica  y 
el  dibujo,  ambos  especializadoe,  si  es  poeible,  en  la  direcci6n  indicada  por  la  ocupaci6n 
del  educando.  Tal  es  tambi^n  la  geograffa  nacional,  estudiada  principalmente  en 
sus  aspectoe  econ6micos,  y  tal  es  igualmcnte  la  redacci6n,  sobre  todo  en  forma  de 
eencillos  ejercicios  de  correspondencia  familiar  y  comercial .  Pero  el  ramo  interesan te, 
dtil  y  educador  por  excelencia,  en  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  es  la  higiene.  Pu^ese, 
sin  temor,  asegurar  que  no  es  tanto  el  porcentaje  de  letrados  lo  que  da  el  indice  de 
la  civilizaci6n  de  un  pueblo,  como  el  grade  en  que  los  hibitos  higi^nicos — fruto,  como 
toda  civilizaci6n,  de  un  eafuerzo,  de  una  liicha  contra  la  naturaleza — ban  alcanzado 
a  generalizaree  en  ^1  y  a  hacerse  permanentes. 

Inculcar  hibitos  higi^nicos  y  enseflar  higiene  no  b61o  significa,  pues,  prolongar  la 
vida  de  la  generaci6n  actual  y  obtener  futuras  generacioncs  m&s  sanas  y  eficientee, 
sino  que  significa  tambi^n  civilizar,  elevar  al  hombre  sobre  el  nivel  del  bruto.  Y 
superfluo  es  agregarlo,  significa,  adem^,  moralizar.  Porque,  si  la  pr&ctica  del  aaeo 
noe  ''aproxima  a  la  santidad,"  el  conocimiento  objetivo  que  en  esta  enseflanza  se  d6 
acerca  de  los  drganos  y  sus  funciones  y  del  efecto  que  sobre  ellos  producen  el  alcohol, 
el  tabaco,  el  mal  regimen  alimenticio  y  los  de86rdenes  y  abusos  de  toda  clase,  coniri- 
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buiii  con  m^  eficacia  al  mejoramiento  de  la  conducta,  que  todoe  los  sermoues.  Casi 
ionecesario  ee  decir  que  conviene  dar  importanda  especial  en  este  estudio  a  sua 
•qpectoe  econdmicos,  piocuiando  mostrar,  en  cada  caso,  c6mo  la  vida  higi^nica  tiene 
entre  sua  ventajas,  la  de  resultar  barata.  Y  tambi^n  es  qulz&s  innecesario  afiadir 
que,  deede  el  punto  de  vista  piictico,  la  ensefianza  de  la  higiene  debe  determinar  no 
solo  el  cuidado  individual  del  propio  cuerpo,  sino  tambi6n  la  formacidn  en  las  escuelas, 
de  aociedades  de  excursiones  y  deportee,  de  ligas  de  temperancia  y  otras  instituciones 
parecidas. 

Sitio  de  preferencia,  por  dltimo,  debe  ocupar  en  el  programa  de  trabajo  de  estas 
escuelas,  la  educaci6n  cfvica.  £n  cierto  sentido,  toda  la  obra  que  cllas  desarroUan 
n-)  es  otra  cosa  que  educaci6n  cfvica;  pues,  al  ensefiar  al  adulto  las  artee  esenciales  de 
lacivilizaci6n,  lo  Incorporan  de  hecho  a  la  ciudadanfa,  le  dan  posibilidades  de  alcanzar 
ni^B  l&cilmente  su  propio  bienestar  y  el  de  su  familia  y  desarrollan  en  ^1  las  virtudes  de 
perseverancia,  disciplina,  trabajo,  dominio  de  si  mismo,  prevL9i6n  y  otras,  que  deter- 
minan  la  eficiencia  social  del  individuo.  Pero  la  escuela  puede  proceder  tambi^n  por 
medioe  mis  directos.  Pues,  aparte  de  la  instruccidn  cfvica  te6rica,  cuyas  relaciones 
con  la  economfa,  la  higiene,  y  sobre  todo  la  historia  nacional,  no  deben  descuidarse, 
la  escuela  de  adultos  presenta  en  su  regimen  y  oiganizaci6n,  o  debe  presentar,  ciertas 
caracterfsticas  que  constituyen  otros  tantos  eficacfsimos  recursos  para  la  formaci6n 
del  ciudadadano.  Tales  son,  por  ejemplo,  el  Gobiemo  propio  de  los  alumnos;  la 
admini8traci6n  de  las  bibliotecas,  material  de  ensefianza,  etc.,  por  individuos  o 
comity  elegidoe  tambi^n  entre  los  discfpulos;  la  creaci6n  de  instituciones — ^bancos 
eecolares,  sociedades  de  ahoiro,  de  ayuda  mutua,  de  perfeccionamiento  personal  y 
otras — que  contribuyan  al  bienestar  de  cada  alumno  y  junto  con  mostrarlesla  inter- 
dependencia  de  bus  Intereses  y  los  ajenos,  les  ensefien  que,  sin  la  cooperaci6n,  la  vida 
en  sociedad  es  imposible. 

Llega  ahora  el  memento  de  preguntarse  a  qui^n  corresponde  sostener  y  administrar 
las  escuelas  destinadas  al  adulto.  Prdctica  frecuente,  segtln  creemos,  en  la  America 
Latina,  es  dejar  esta  responsabilidad  en  manos  de  instituciones  privadas.  Tratdndose, 
sin  embaigo,  de  una  obra  de  extensl6n  y  trascendencia  tan  considerables  entre  noso- 
troe,  no  nos  parece  posible  abandonarlas  a  la  iniciativa  particular.  Ella  debe  ser  con- 
siderada  como  parte  esencial  del  sistema  escolar  y  tener,  por  consiguiente,  como  61, 
car^ter  publico.  El  Eetado  deberfa  sostener  y  dirigir,  como  lo  hace  en  Chile,  una 
escuela  de  adultos  anexa  a  cada  escuela  normal  de  precep  tores,  y  dejar  el  res  to,  o  casi 
todo  el  resto  de  la  tarea,  a  las  Comunas.  Las  anexas  servirfan  de  modelo  ilustrativo 
de  las  preecripciones  generales  que  dictarfa  el  Gobierno  central  sobre  la  organizaci6n 
de  tales  establecimientos,  y  ademis,  como  en  Chile  tambi^n,  de  campo  de  ob8ervaci6n 
y  ensayo  para  los  futures  maestros. 

Al  Estado,  es  claro,  corresponde,  ademils,  costear  y  dirigir  la  ensefianza  del  adulto  en 
los  cuarteles,  labor  interesantfsima,  y  que,  en  algunos  pafses,  alcanza  ya  considerables 
proporciones.  En  Chile,  de  entre  los  conscriptos  del  servicio  militar,  reciben  ins- 
trucci6n  en  las  escuelas  del  ej^rcito  mils  de  6,000  analfabetos  cada  afio.  La  asistencia 
es,  por  cierto,  obligatoria.  La  ensefianza  es  dada  por  maestros  normalistas  y  ee  halla 
bajo  la  vigilancia  de  un  inspector  especial.  Entre  sus  ventajas,  tienen  estas  escuelas 
la  de  ser  econ6micas:  la  educacfon  de  los  6,516  individuos  que  han  concturido  a  ellas 
en  1915,  no  cuesta  al  Estado  sino  $255,200,  o  scan  $39  por  alumno. 

Pero  el  grueso  de  la  responsabilidad  por  la  educaci6n  del  adulto  analfabeto  caerfa, 
como  se  ha  dicho,  sobre  los  municipios.  Y  hay  para  ello  razones,  no  b61o  de  orden 
econ6mico,  sino  tambidn  de  fndole  educacional.  Porque,  por  una  parte,  sostenidas 
estas  escuelas  con  fondos  comunales,  el  pueblo,  sintiendo  que  contribuye  directamente 
a  costearlas,  se  interesarfa  en  ellas,  las  considerarfa  como  cosa  suya  y  esto  lo  inclinarfa, 
flin  duda,  a  aprovechar  de  sus  beneficios.  En  seguida,  nadie  mejor  que  la  autoridad 
municipal  conoce  las  necesidades  locales  inmediatas  y  las  condiciones  en  que  se 
deeaiTolla  la  vida  del  trabajador  en  cada  porci6n  del  territorio  y  nadie,  en  consecuencia, 
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mtk  mejor  que  ella  en  edtuaci6ii  de  adaptar  a  eras  neceaidades  y  condicbnee  Io« 
programas  de  ensefianza  y  las  actividadee  educadoras  en  general.  Y  finalmente,  como 
el  regimen  de  admi8traci6n  local  facilita  lacooperacl6n  de  los  particularea,  y  en  especial 
de  los  patrones,  a  la  obra  de  la  escuela,  hay  raz6n  para  creer  que,  implant&ndolo, 
aumentarfa  la  asistencia,  ee  crearfan  sin  dificultad  medios  de  estfmulo  y  ee  dispondrfa 
de  recursos  extraordinarios. 

(2)  Esaielas  de  segundo  grado  o  de  per/eccionamiento  para  adultoi. — La  labor  que 
cumple  desarrollar  en  la  America  Latina  respecto  a  los  semiletrados,  es  dectr,  de  los 
adultos  quo  recibieron  en  su  nifiez  una  educaclon  primaria  incompleta,  es  m^B  o 
menos  semcjante  a  la  que  ee  ha  propuesto  para  el  analfabeto,  ya  que  sus  necesidades, 
sea  que  se  las  mire  desde  el  punto  de  vista  moral,  social,  cfvico  o  econ6mico,  son  en 
gran  parte  las  mismas  de  este  Ultimo.  Se  trataria  wilo  de  hacerlos  asistir  a  las  clasBB 
superiores  de  las  escuelas  ya  descritas. 

Pero,  pasado  este  escalun  de  instrucciun  primaria  general — que  abarcarfa,  en 
nuestro  concepto,  un  perfodo  de  dos  afios  m&a  o  menos — surge,  con  respecto  a  unos  y 
otros,  la  nccesldad  de  aumentar  su  eficiencia  econ6mica  prepar&ndoloe  de  un  modo 
mis  directo  para  librar  el  combate  de  la  vida  en  condiciones  favorables. 

Precisa,  pues,  establecer,  para  los  que  han  terminado  ya  lo  que  podrfa  UamarK 
el  primer  ciclo  de  la  onpeilanza  de  adultos,  y  para  todos  los  que  se  hallcn  en  sus  cir- 
cunstanciaF,  clases  complementarias  t^cnicas,  en  las  cuales,  junto  con  ampliar  su 
instnicci6n  general,  se  les  d6  oportunidad  para  aprender  un  oficio  o  perfeccionarlo. 
Ganan  con  esta  educaci6n,  no  solo  el  trabajador,  cuyos  salarios  y  expectativas  aumentan 
a  mcdida  de  su  perfeccionamiento,  sino  tambi^^n  la  industria,  cuyos  ojierarios  se 
hacen  cada  vez  mds  aptos,  y  aun  la  cscuela  misma,  que  se  cleva  en  la  estimaci6n 
publica  cuando  se  palpa  en  forma  tan  directa  la  eficacia  de  su  acci6n. 

En  la  organizari('in  de  e^tas  escuelas  serd  de  grande  utilidad,  sin  duda  alguna,  la 
experiencia  alemana.  eobre  todo  si  se  la  estudia  en  el  sistema  de  escuelas  de  perfec- 
cionamiento  de  MQnchen,  que,  como  se  sabe,  debe  su  eficiente  forma  actual,  alsuperin- 
tendente  Jorge  Kerschensteincr.  Adaptando  esa  experiencia  a  las  condiciones  de 
nuestras  Republican,  se  podrfa,  nos  parece,  fijar,  para  el  establecimiento  de  las  insti- 
tucioncs  que  proponemos,  las  Ifneas  generales  que  siguen.  El  plan  de  trabajo  pre- 
sentarfa  dos  fases  principalcs,  prdctica  y  t^cnica  la  una,  te6rica  o  de  instmcddn 
general  la  otra;  la  primera  comprenderfa  el  aprendizaje  o  perfeccionamiento  de  un 
oficio  y  consistirfa,  por  una  parte,  en  labores  de  taller,  y  por  otra,  en  el  estudio  de 
aquellos  ramos— ffsica,  qufmica,  dibujo,  modelado  u  c^tros — que  se  relacionen  directa- 
mente  con  el  trabajo  del  taller,  eligiendo,  sf,  entre  sus  aspectos  y  los  procedimientos 
de  su  ensefianza,  aquellos  que  mejor  contribuyan  a  la  consecucion  del  fin  priU!tico 
que  se  persigue.  La  segunda  fase,  o  sea  la  de  instrucci6n  genera],  que  tendrfa  en 
gran  parte  calidad  de  optativa,  a  fin  de  adaptarse  mejor  a  las  necesidadee,  intereses  y 
aptitudes  de  cada  alumno,  comprenderfa  la  lengua  matoma,  especialmente  la  litera- 
tura  nacional;  aritm^tica  aplicada,  contabilidad  y  correspondencia  comercial;  historimy 
dindose  importancia  a  la  del  dcsenvolvimiento  industrial  y  al  estudio  de  personali- 
dades  inspiradoras,  y  geograffa  econ6mica.  Convendrfa  agregar  cursoe  de  fisica  y 
qufmica,  y  de  zoologfa,  botdnica  y  mineralogfa,  experimentales  o  simplemente 
objetivoe,  segtin  la  naturaleza  del  ramo,  pero  de  un  caricter  algo  mis  general  que  el 
dado  a  algunos  de  estos  ramos  en  la  fase  anterior.  Por  cierto  la  educaclon  cfvica  y  la 
higiene  deberdn  ocupar  el  mismo  preferente  sitio  que  se  les  asign6  en  la  enseflania. 
del  primer  grado.  Se  procurard,  sobre  todo,  desarrollar  y  multiplicar  las  instituciofies 
cuyas  formaci6n  se  recomendo  entonces  como  indispensable  complemento  y  apli- 
caci6n  de  tales  estudios. 

A  este  grado  de  la  educaci6n  del  adulto  corrcsponden,  ademis  de  las  escuelas  qne 
acaban  de  describirse,  algunos  cursos  complementarios  especiales,  como  los  de  comer- 
cto,  por  ejemplo.  La  adaptaci6n  a  las  necesidadee  de  la  localidad  y  la  combinackSn 
de  la  enseflanza  propiamente  pr&ctica  con  la  inatnicddn  general  y  la  prepara- 
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ci6n  para  la  vida  ciudadana,  constituyeny  tambi^n  aquf,  las  nonnas  generales  del 
tnbajo. 

En  lo  que  respecta  al  sostenimiento  de  estas  instituciones  complementarias  de 
8^;iindo  grado,  noe  parece,  como  en  el  caso  de  las  del  primero,  y  por  iguales  razones, 
que  ellaa  debeiian  ser  iniciadas  por  el  Gobiemo  central,  con  car^ter  de  escuelas 
modelos,  anexae  a  las  especiales  correspondientes — de  artes  y  oficios,  comerciales  y 
otTM — creadas  de  su  propia  cuenta  despu^,  por  los  munlcipios,  a  medida  que  lo 
penmtieran  bus  recursos.  De  grande  importancia  serd,  tratdndose  de  estas  escuelas, 
la  coop6raci6n  de  los  particulares.  Tocard  a  las  autoridades  comunales  cons^;uir  de 
los  patrones  que  faciliten  y  estimulen  la  concurrencia  de  sus  obreros  y  empleadoe; 
de  las  casas  de  comercio,  que  ayuden  a  la  obra  obsequiando  materlales  y  herramientas; 
de  algunas  institucionee  o  individuos,  que  colaboren  en  el  desarroUo  de  la  acci6n 
piopiamente  social  de  las  escuelas. 

(3)  Exterm&n  de  las  instituciones  docentes. — Aparte  de  estos  medios  regulares  de 
educaci6n  complementaria,  precisa  emplear,  en  beneficio,  no  86I0  de  los  que  hayan 
tenninado  los  dos  grades  de  ensefianza  ya  descritos,  sino  de  la  mayorfa  de  los  ciuda- 
dadanos,  otros  recursos  destinados  a  vulgarizar  la  ciencia  ysus  aplicaciones  prdcticas, 
a  generalizar  la  apreclaci6n  del  arte  y  sobre  todo  a  ilustrar  al  publico  acerca  de  los 
problemas  nacionales  de  trascendencia  que  le  afecten  y  sobre  los  cuales  puede 
llamdrsele  alguna  vez  a  resolve r.  El  aspecto  mds  generalmente  conocido  de  esta  obra 
es  el  de  extensidn  docente,  que  realizan  las  universidades  e  instituciones  tunicas  y 
aun  loe  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  y  las  escuelas  de  maestros. 

Tratdndoee  de  la  extenfii6n  universitaria,  no  podrla  tal  vez  exigirse  que  las  univer- 
sidades latinoamericanas  desarroUaran  desde  luego  esta  labor  en  las  formas  mo- 
demlsimas  que  ba  llegado  a  adquirlr  en  Wisconsin,  por  ejemplo;  pero  es  dable  esperar — 
fii  pretenden  acercarse  al  ideal  de  universidad  en  una  democracia — que  procuren 
iniciarla  siquiera  en  forma  de  curses  y  de  conferencias  aisladas  y  sobre  todo  que,  si 
no  les  es  posible  llevarla  a  cabo  per  cuenta  propia,  patrocinen  y  auxilien  la  obra  de 
otras  corporaciones  que  se  hallen  en  situaci6n  de  realizarla.  Es  esto  dltimo  sobre 
todo  lo  que  se  ha  hecho  ya  en  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  Esta  in8tituci6n,  aparte  de 
coetear  ciertas  conferencias  peri6dica8,  de  cardcter  estrictament  universitario,  ha  dado 
{acilidades  y  prestado  su  apoyo  moral,  a  la  labor  extcnsiouista  que  en  sus  aulas  iniciara 
en  1907  la  A8ociaci6n  de  Educacion  Nacional.  Merced  a  la  obra  de  esta  asociacidn, 
continuada  desde  entonces  con  abnegaci6n  y  entusiasmo,  y  principalmente  en  forma 
de  conferencias,  en  cursos  o  aisladas,  ilustradas  a  menudo  con  proyecciones  luminosas 
y  siempre  amenizadas  con  buena  miisica  0  agradable  literatura,  el  concepto  de  uni- 
versidad ha  evolucionado  notablemente  en  aquel  pais  en  los  dltimos  afios.  Junto 
con  el  pueblo,  ha  llegado  hasta  los  viejos  claustros  vida  nueva.  Y  desde  la  tribuna 
del  sal6n  de  honor,  antes  desierta,  los  hombres  mAs  distinguidos  con  que  cuenta  el 
pais  en  los  distintos  ordenes  dc  la  actividad,  universitarios  o  no.  ban  dilucidado  ante 
audiencias  numerosisimas — el  total  de  asistentes  a  las  160  y  tantas  conferencias  dadas 
hasta  ahora,  excede  de  120,000 — casi  todos  los  problemas  de  educacion,  de  finanzas,  de 
higicne  publica,  de  polftica,  etc.,  que  han  interesado  o  debido  interesar  a  la  generalidad 
de  los  ciudadanos.  Se  desarrolla,  asi,  hoy  dia  en  Chile,  no  86I0  el  hermoso  auhelo 
de  aprender,  sino  el  mds  hermoso  afdn  de  enseflar  y  de  contrihuir  a  que  se  ensefie. 
Porque,  si  bien  es  la  A8ociaci6n  de  Educaci6n  Nacional  la  que  ha  iniciado  y  diiige 
el  servicio  de  exten8i6n,  no  son  los  profesores  solos  quienes  han  dado  a  6sta  el  cardcter 
de  verdadera  institucidn  publica  que  hoy  dia  tiene,  pues,  incitados  por  la  excelente 
labor  de  propaganda  de  aquella  corporacion,  politicos  de  opuestos  bandos,  industriales, 
artistas,  obreros  y  estudiantes,  han  prestado  tambi^n  en  diversas  formas  su  concurso. 

Como  resultado  de  su  ya  larga  experiencia,  la  a80ciaci6n  considera — y  ^stas  parecen 
normas  dignas  de  adoptarse — que,  en  general,  conviene  dar  preferencia  a  los  cursos 
sobre  las  conferencias  aisladas;  que  a  cada  conferencia  debe  acompaiiar  un  b' 
resumen  impreso,  a  fin  de  preparar  al  auditorio  para  la  materia  que  va  a  tr] 
Cacilitarle  su  recuerdo;  que  la  entrada  debe  ser  gratuita;  que  en  el  prograi 
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reuniones  deben  figurar  dempre  ndmeroe  artfaticoe,  y  finalmente,  que  la  exteiifli6D 
sea  tal  en  el  sentido  de  eeparcir  su  actividad  mia  alU  de  loe  centros  univeraitaiios, 
para  lo  cual  coii\riene  obtener  la  formaci6n  de  comity  de  cooperacidn  locales. 

Igualmente  intereeante  y  titil  puede  ser  la  acci6n  que  deearroUe  en  el  trabajo  que 
no8  ocupa,  el  profesorado  de  loe  colegioe  de  inBtrucci6n  secundaria  y  los  institutos 
normales.  Sea  en  el  propio  local  de  esos  establecimientos  o  en  los  de  las  escuelas 
complementarias,  estos  maestroe  podHan  dar  cursos  y*  conferencias,  sobre  todo  de 
vulgarizaci6n  cientffica,  y  con  las  ventajas  que  les  da  su  prcparaci6n  pedagt6gica, 
desempefia  esta  tarea,  tanto  o  mis  eficazmente  que  el  profesorado  univendtario.  EsU 
obra  ha  sido  emprendida  tambi^n  en  Chile,  a  iniclativa  de  la  misma  Asociacidn 
de  £ducaci6n  Nacional  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  extension  secundaria,  y  en  las  escuelas 
de  maestros — en  una  de  las  cuales,  la  ndmero  3  de  preceptoras  de  Santiago,  exisUa  ya 
desde  su  fundaci6n  en  1905 — forma  desde  hace  dos  afios,  por  disposicidn  de  bus  nuevos 
reglamentos,  parte  integrante  de  su  programa  de  trabajos. 

Importante  concurso  tambi^n  pueden  allegar  a  la  obra  extensionista  las  insdtuciones 
t6cnicas,  particularmente  las  industrlales  y  agrfcolas,  mediante  cursos  practices, 
ezposiciones  de  artefactos  y  productos,  etc.  La  extensidn  agrfcola  ha  sido  ya  ensayada 
con  buen  ^xito  en  Chile  por  el  instituto  especial  correspondiente,  en  forma  de  cursos 
celebradoe  en  los  terrenes  del  establecimiento  y  de  lo  que  podria  llamarse  la  extensidn 
viajera,  es  decir,  en  forma  de  excursiones  realizadas  a  trav^  del  territorio  por  un 
profesor  y  alumnos  de  cursos  superiores  en  un  carro  especial,  que  va  deteni^ndoee  en 
algunos  puntos  y  en  el  cual  se  lie  van  colecciones  de  las  mejores  semillas  y  productos, 
Utiles  de  labranza,  etc.,  con  el  fin  de  hacerlos  conocer  de  los  agricultorcs  y  mostrar  » 
68toe  las  ventajas  de  los  m^todos  modemos  en  materia  de  cultivos  y  otros  aspectos 
de  las  faenas  agrfcolas. 

(4)  Otroi  medioi  complementarios  de  educaeidn  del  adulto. — A  este  perfodo  de  la  educ*- 
ci6n  corresponden  tambi6n  diversos  medios  complementarios  de  ensefianza,  como 
las  escuelas  de  correepondencia,  peri6dicos  y  revistas  post-escolares;  oficinas  centrales 
en  cada  pafs  o  estado,  de  colecciones  y  pr^stamos  de  cliche  para  proyecciones;  biblio- 
tecas  y  teatros  populares;  museos  industriales,  artfsticoe,  hist^cos  y  de  ciencias 
naturales;  compos  de  juego,  etc.  No  seria  (iltil  extenderse  en  la  con8ideraci6n  de 
estos  diversos  recursos,  ya  que  ellos  son  sobrado  conocidos  y  su  utilidad  es  manifiesta; 
pero  no  podrfa  dejarse  de  llamar  la  atenci6n  hacia  el  eervicio  de  bibliotecas  circulantes, 
relativamente  fdcil  de  establecer  y  que  resultarfa  de  sumo  provecho  en  los  pafses  latinos 
de  nucstro  continente.  Esta  labor  podrfa  quedar  a  cargo  de  las  bibliotecas  centrales, 
o  en  manos  de  instituciones  particulares.  En  ambos  casos,  convendrfa,  a  nuestro 
juicio,  tomar  como  modelo  el  procedimiento  empleado  por  la  Liga  Belga  de  Ensefianza. 
Esta  institucidn  ha  formado  bibliotecas  circulantes  que  conptan  de  algo  m^  de  cien 
voldmenes  y  que  cuestan,  inclusos  la  estanterfa  y  el  embalaje,  arededor  de  fr.  250. 
Las  obras  de  que  cada  una  se  compone,  estdn  seleccionadas  dc  modo  que  sir\'an  en 
una  tercera  parte  a  los  nifios,  en  otro  tercio,  a  los  adolescentcs  y  adultoe  y  en  un  tercio 
a  las  personas  mayores. 

La  biblioteca  se  da  en  pr^amo  por  doe  afios  a  algiin  profesor  u  otra  persona  hono- 
rable, que  se  encarga  de  ponerla  a  dispoeici^n  del  pijblico,  a  lo  monoe  una  vez  por 
semana.  Si  al  cabo  del  perfodo  del  pr^amo  la  biblioteca  se  halla  bien  conf«er\'ada 
y  ha  sido  utilizada  suficientemente,  se  la  reemplaza  por  una  sogunda,  que  se  presta 
tambi^n  por  doe  afios.  El  bibliotecario,  cntre  tanto,  debe  hacer  lo  poeible  por  des- 
pertar  entre  los  habitantes  el  deseo  de  tener  una  biblioteca  propia  en  la  localidad,  y 
constituir  para  este  (iltimo  objeto,  una  sociedad  de  leotorep,  a  cuyos  miembros  se  exige 
mensualmente  la  modesta  cuota  de  cinco  c^ntimos.  Con  esta  contribuci6n,  la  locali- 
dad, al  t^rmino  de  tres  afios,  cuando  cada  erogante  ha  dado  ya  1  fr.  80  cent.,  se  halla 
en  situaci6n  de  adquirir  una  biblioteca  de  tantos  voliimenes  como  haya  lectores 
erogantes.    Donaciones,  beneficios,  la  ayuda  de  los  poderes  ptiblicoe,  el  intercambio 
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de  libros  con  los  puebloe  vecinos,  hacen  que,  llegado  el  plazo  del  segundo  pr^stamo^ 
el  auxilio  de  la  Liga  eea  ya  innecesario. 

(5)  Eaeueku  de  per/eccionamiento  para  adokscenies,  sociedades  de  ex-alumnos,  direccidn 
uieaeUmdl. — i  C6mo  resolver,  ahora,  el  problema  del  adolescente  que  ha  menester 
ganane  la  vida  y  a  quien  la  escuela  no  alcanz6  a  preparar  convenientemente  para  la 
eficiencia  social? 

Loe  "psiaeB  viejos  que  poseen  leyes  mds  o  menos  antiguas  y  eficacee  de  obligaci6n 
eecolar — ^Alemania,  Suiza,  Escocia — ^y  algunos  estados  de  la  Uni6n  Americana,  como 
Indiana  y  Wisconsin,  por  ejemplo,  solucionan  la  cuestidn  imponiendo  a  esos  j6veneB 
la  obligaci6n  de  concurrir  hasta  los  16  o  18  afios  a  escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento,  y  a 
BOS  patTones,  la  de  facilitates  la  asistencia.  En  los  palses  que  carecen  de  obligacion 
o  en  que  6sta  se  halla  poco  arraigada  atin  en  la  mente  popular,  como  es  el  caso  hoy  dfa 
en  Hispano-Am^rlca,  tales  escuelas — que  constituyen  el  mejor  medio  de  satisfacer 
la  necesidad  que  nos  ocupa — ^no  podrfan  ser  sino  volun tanas.  La  obligaci6n,  sin 
embargo,  alcanzarfa  a  los  patrones;  serf  a  para  ellos  forzoso  permitir  la  frecuentaci6ik 
siempre  que  el  empleado  lo  solidtara. 

No  creemos  necesario  detallar  el  car^cter  de  esta  ensefianza,  pues,  salvo  pequefLas 
diferencias  impuestas  por  la  distinta  edad  de  los  alumnos,  41  deberfa  ser,  a  nuestro 
juicio,  anilogo  al  de  la  impartida  en  las  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  que  han  sido  ya 
descritas.  Convendrd,  sf ,  recordar  que  en  las  escuelas  de  adolescentes,  la  educaci6n 
moral  y  cfvica  tiene  atin  mayor  trascendencia  que  en  las  de  adultos,  y  que  las  institu* 
donee  sociales  cuya  formaci6n  se  ha  recomendado  en  beneficio  de  ^tos,  son  m^s  indis- 
pensables,  aun  trat^dose  de  aqu^Uos.  La  forma  de  sostenimiento  de  las  dos  clase» 
de  escuelas,  por  lo  dem^,  serla  la  misma,  y  unos  mismos  tambi^n  sus  locales,  man- 
teni^ndose,  eso  sf,  la  separaci6n  de  cursos,  como  antes  propusimos. 

Otro  medio  de  dar  a  esta  juventud,  si  no  de  una  manera  directa,  indirectamente,  una 
prepanici6n  t^cnica,  y  un  medio,  sobre  todo,  de  continuar  en  esta  4poca,  la  mis 
peligrosa  de  la  vida  la  influencia  moral  de  la  escuela,  son  las  instituciones  de  ex- 
alumnos.  Las  **Amicales"  francesas  y  las  variadfsimas  formas  de  "school  centers*' 
de  Estados  Unidos,  destinados  a  reunir  a  los  jdvenes  en  el  local  escolar,  no  para  recibir 
lecciones  regulares  sino  para  estudiar  o  recrearse  por  cuenta  propia,  en  grupos  formados 
8eg^n  sus  gustos  e  intereses,  son,  a  nuestro  modo  de  ver,  los  mejores  ejemplos  que 
pudi^ramos  imitar  en  esta  clase  de  trabajo. 

M4s  Interesante  aun  para  nosotros  es  un  recurso  nuevo,  en  vfas  Je  generalizarse  ya 
en  loe  Estados  Unidos,  y  cuyo  objeto  es,  por  una  parte,  Uenar  el  vacfo  entre  la  escuela 
te6rica  y  la  vida,  y  por  otra,  facilitar  al  adolescente  la  elecci6n  de  un  oficio  en  armonfa 
con  sus  conveniencias  y  aptitudes,  tarea  esta  ultima  que,  en  las  condiciones  actuales 
del  comercio  y  de  la  industria,  presenta  a  la  juventud  considerables  dificultades.  El 
recurso  a  que  aludimos  es  la  direcci6n  vocacional,  modalidad  de  la  educaci6n  cuya 
importancia  especial  en  los  pafses  latinoamericanos,  donde  faltan,  per  lo  comtin,  leyes 
eficaces  que  regulen  el  trabajo  de  los  nines,  nos  parece  innecesario  ponderar. 

Las  formas  en  que  Inglaterra  y  algunos  estados  o  ciudades  de  la  Union  Americana 
practican  la  direcci6n  vocacional,  son  particularmente  sugestivas.  En  Inglaterra, 
un  comit^  central,  "The  English  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Commit- 
tee,"  ayudado  por  comit6s  locales  establecidos  en  distintas  ciudades,  suministran 
datos  de  toda  especie  relatives  a  las  diversas  profesiones  e  industrias,  a  su  porvenir^ 
a  las  oportunidades  de  perfeccionamiento  que  ellas  ofrecen,  a  sus  ventajas  e  incon- 
venientes  higi^nicos,  etc.  Folletos  como  "Trades  for  London  Boys  and  How  to  Enter 
Them,"  y  "Trades  for  I^ondon  Girls  and  How  to  Enter  Them,"  profusamente  dis- 
tribufdos,  dan  a  los  j6venes  esa  clase  de  informaci6n.  De  medios  parecidos,  y  mds 
variados,  se  vale  la  Oficina  Vocacional  de  Boston,  instituci6n  que,  aparte  de  los 
folletos  ilustrativos,  emplea  las  conferencias,  las  bibliotecas  escolares  vocacionales,  los 
consejeros  vocacionales  y  aun  otros  recursos. 
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La  adaptaci6n  de  tales  procedimientoa  a  los  paises  latinos  de  este  contineiite  et,  a 
nuestro  juicio,  una  tarea  que  debiera  emprendene  sin  demora. 

(6)  Preparacidn  de  la  mujer  para  tu  funeidn  todal. — ^No  existe  raz6n  algmift  ptia 
negar  a  la  mujer  adulta  que  no  concuiri6  a  la  eecuela  en  su  nifies,  las  oportnnidadgi 
que  se  ofrecen  al  hombre  para  recibir  una  educaci6n  primaria  general,  o  una  comptoi 
mentaria  tunica.  De  hecho,  en  numeroeos  pafses,  incluso  Chile,  existen  fflfpufrlat 
Doctumas  femeninas  de  range  primario,  anexas  a  las  ncmnales  para  nifias,  y  en  Im 
cuales  se  da  importancia  a  las  labores  propias  de  la  mujer.  Aparte  de  los  ramoa  inalni- 
mentales,  debiera  darse  preferencia  en  estas  escuelas  de  primer  grado  para  mujem,  m 
la  higiene,  a  la  puericultura,  al  cuidado  del  enfermo,  a  las  ciencias  y  artes  dom^sticaa. 
Las  actividades  sociales — ^bancos,  cajas  de  ahorro,  etc. — antes  recomendadas  para  laa 
escuelas  de  varones,  y  sobre  todo,  es  claro,  la  educacion  moral  y  econdmica— tiiteae  de 
estas  escuelas  de  primer  grado,  o  de  las  de  perfeccionamiento  para  adultas  o  nifias — no 
deben  tampoco  descuidarse.  En  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  andlogas  a  las  de  varones, 
destinadas  a  las  que  ya  poseyeran  los  conocimientos  elementales,  podrfa  ampliam 
la  educaci6n  general,  especialmente  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  con  la  preparacidn  de  la 
buena  madre  de  f  am  ilia  y  agregarse  la  ensefianza  propiamente  tdcnica,  desarroiladm 
de  un  modo  semejante  al  que  ella  toma  en  las  escuelas  profesionales  femeninas. 

Para  el  sostenimiento  de  estas  escuelas  deberia  procederse  como  en  el  case  de  las  de 
hombres. 

En  la  educacidn  de  la  mujer  adulta,  puede  ser  dtil  tambi^n  la  extensidn  en  mm 
diversas  formas.  Basta  referirse,  como  ejemplo,  a  la  labor  de  la  Sociedad  Belga  de 
pedotecnia,  que  organiza  ciclos  de  conferencias  ilustradas,  y  ademis,  los  domingoa 
por  la  mafiana  abre  una  oficina  especial  de  consulta  gratuita  sobre  crianza  de  nifioe 
atend  ida  per  md  i  icos  y  pedagogos.  Los  cursos  de  arte  maternal,  practices  y  objeti voa, 
abiertos  por  el  Dr.  Gilson,  unos  para  solteras  y  otros  para  casadas,  en  el  barrio  de 
Saint-Gilles,  Bruselas,  son  otro  ejcmplo. 

La  inmensa  variedad  dc  clubs  y  asociaciones  de  madres  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  con 
sus  reuniones  peri6dicas  en  el  local  escolar,  destinadas  a  escuchar  conferencias,  a 
cambiar  ideas  acerca  de  los  mejores  medios  de  criar  y  educar  convenientemente  a 
los  hijos — instituciones  cuyos  miembros  forman  a  voces  por  sf  solos  cursos  de  economla 
dom^tica,  de  pucricultura,  etc.,  muestran  las  grandes  posibilidades  de  la  extensidn 
femenina  en  las  escuelas. 

Iguales  o  mayores  facilidades  que  a  la  mujer  adulta  debiera  darse  naturalmente  a 
las  nifias  que  ban  menester  trabajar  para  vivir  y  cuya  educacidn  general  o  profesional 
ha  side  incompleta.  Como  en  el  caso  do  los  adolescentes  varones,  deberian  eatable- 
cerse  para  las  nifias  cursos  de  t>erfeccionamiento  que  funcionarfan  en  los  mismos  locales 
de  las  escuelas  de  segundo  gntdo  para  adultas.  El  caricter  de  la  ensefianza  en  estoa 
cursos  se  infiere  fdcilmente  de  lo  y^  dicho  respecto  de  las  escuelas  femeninas  y  de 
las  de  adolescentes  varones. 

Las  sociedades  de  ex-alumnos,  recomendadas  como  medio  de  prolongar  el  influjo 
de  la  escuela  sobre  los  jdvenes,  tienen  igual  importancia  y  deben  ser  organizadas  en 
igual  forma,  tratdndose  de  las  nifias.  La  direccidn  vocacional  tambi^n,  es,  respecto 
de  ^tas,  necesaria.  La  obra  del  Comit^  de  Londres  antes  citada  y  de  la  Liga  de 
Educacidn  Femenina  de  Boston,  cuyo  objeto  es  proporcionar  a  las  escuelas  de  mujeree 
toda  clase  de  informaciones  relativas  a  las  ocupaciones  a  que  pueden  dedicarse  las 
nifias  una  vez  terminada  su  instruccidn  primaria,  y  aconsejar  y  gufar  a  cada  una 
segtin  sus  necesidades,  puede  bien  servir  de  modelo  en  nuestros  palses. 

ni.  conclusi6n. 

En  resumen,  pues^  las  actuales  deficiencias  de  la  educacidn  popular  en  la  Arnica 
Latina,  en  lo  que  se  refiere  al  adulto  y  al  adolescente,  exigen  el  empleo  de  los  siguientes 
recursos: 
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(A)  Rupedo  de  los  Adulios  Vasrones. — 1.  Escuelas  noctumas  o  veepertinas  de  ins- 
trocci6n  primaria  (primer  grado)  para  analfabetos  y  semi-analfobetos,  sostenidas 
Algiinas  de  ellas  per  el  Estado,  como  escuelas  modeloe  y  de  prictica  pedag6gica,  anexas 
a  liB  normales,  y  el  resto  por  los  municipios,  con  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  particulares. 
Estaa  escuelas  adaptar&n  su  organizaci6n,  programas,  m^todos  de  enseilanza  y  disci- 
pline, a  las  necesidades  e  intereses  del  discipulo,  a  su  condici6n  de  hombre  formado  y 
aocialmente  responsable.  Fuera  de  las  artes  elemen tales  y  del  dibujo,  formardn  parte 
esencial  del  plan  de  trabajo,  la  educaci6n  cfvica,  la  higiene  y  el  cultivo  de  activi- 
dides  y  hdbitos  corporales  sanos  y  de  virtudes  sociales,  mediante  instituciones  de 
temperancia,  deportes,  previsi6n,  cooperaci6n,  etc. 

2.  Escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento  (scgundo  grado),  noctumas  o  vespertinas,  sos- 
tenidas  en  igual  forma  que  las  anteriores,  anexas  las  del  Estado  a  escuelas  de  ense- 
ilanza especial  y  destinadas  a  los  que  posean  ya  una  educaci6n  correspond iente  a  la 
impartida  en  escuelas  de  primer  grado.  La  ensefianza  comprenderd  una  fase  prdc- 
tica  y  tunica  — aprendizaje  o  perfeccionamiento  de  un  oficio — y  otra  te6rica  o  de 
instruccidn  general,  en  que,  amplidndose  los  conocimientos  del  grado  anterior,  se  d6 
a  los  alumnos  oportimidad  para  perfeccionar  los  estudios  de  su  preferencia.  La  edu- 
caci6n  cfvica,  la  higiene  y  las  instituciones  cuya  formaci6n  se  recomienda  para  las 
escuelas  de  primer  grado,  recibirdn  tambi^n  aqui  particular  atenci6n. 

3.  CursoB  complementarios  especiales  de  comercio,  etc.,  adaptados  a  las  neceeidadea 
locales,  y  en  que  se  combine  la  instrucci6n  prdctica  con  la  general  y  la  preparaci6n 
para  la  vida  ciudadana. 

4.  £xtensi6n  docente  en  universidades,  institutes  t^nicos  y  escuelas  normales  y 
secundarias,  mediante  cursos  y  conferencias  gratuitos,  de  vulgarizacidn  cientffica  o 
aobre  cuestiones  de  inter^  nacional.  En  las  instituciones  t^cnicas  los  cursos  versarin 
principalmente  sobre  asuntos  tambi^n  de  indole  tunica  e  irdn  siempre  acompafiados 
de  demostraciones  prdcticas^ 

5.  Entre  otros  medios  complementarios  de  educaci6n  popular,  bibliotecas  circu- 
lantes,  oficinas  centrales  de  colecciones  y  pr^^stamos  de  cliches  para  proyecciones, 
bibliotecas  y  teatros  populares,  etc. 

{B)  Respecto  de  los  adoUscentes  varones. — 1.  Curpos  de  primer  grado,  anexos  a  las 
escuelas  de  adultos  correspond  ion tes  y  de  cardcter  andlogo,  con  las  diferencias  im- 
puestas  por  la  distinta  edad  de  los  alumnos,  destinadas  a  los  que  no  hayan  recibido 
instrucci6n  primaria. 

2.  Cursos  de  perfeccionamiento,  anexos  a  las  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  para  adultos 
y,  con  las  salvedades  del  ndmero  anterior,  andlogas  a  ^stas  en  su  cardcter. 

3.  Sociedades  de  ex-alumnos  que  permitan  a  la  escuela  prolongar  su  infiuencia 
moral  y  dar  facilidades  a  los  jovenes  para  extender,  con  entera  independencia  y  con- 
forme  a  sus  gustos  «  intereses,  el  campo  de  eus  conocimientos. 

4.  Direcci6n  vocacional,  creando  medios  de  suministrar  a  los  jovenes  la  informaci6n 
necesaria  para  elegir  acertadamente  una  ocupaci6n,  de  giii^los  y  vigilarlos  en  los 
comienzos  de  su  lucha  por  la  vida. 

(C)  Respecto  de  la  mujer. — 1.  Para  adultan  analfabetas  o  eemi-analfabetas,  escuelas 
de  ini*trucci6n  primaria,  andlogas  a  las  de  j>rimer  grade  para  varones,  sostenidas  en 
igual  forma,  y  en  que  se  ensefleii  las  artes  elementales  y  se  d^  importancia  a  la  hi- 
giene, economfa  y  artes  dom^sticas  y  a  la  formacion  de  instituciones  semejantes  a 
las  indicadas  para  las  escuelas  mai^culinas. 

2.  Escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento  para  las  que  pescan  la  in8trucci6n  del  primer 
grado,  andlogas  a  las  correspondientes  de  varones  y  sostenidas  en  igual  forma.  Se 
ampliardn  aqui  los  conocimientos  del  primer  grado  j)reparatorio8  para  la  vida  del 
hogar;  la  instruccion  propiamente  tecnica  comprenderd  oficios  femeninos,  y  se  fo- 
mentardn  instituciones  sociales  semejantes  a  las  ya  recomendadas. 
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3.  ExtexiBi6n  docente,  sobre  todo  en  forma  de  cunoe  y  conferenciaa  relmtivas  a 
puericultura,  pedagogia  maternal  y  otraa  mateiiaa  adecuadas  para  prepanur  a  la  duefia 
de  casa  y  madre  de  familia.  Debe  fomentarae  la  fundaci6n  de  asociaciones  de 
madree. 

4.  Como  para'  loe  adoleecentes  varones,  curBoe  de  iiutruccidn  prunaria  y  de  per- 
feccionamiento  para  nifias,  anilogoe  a  las  eecuelas  de  primero  y  segtindo  grado  para 
mujeres  reflpectivamente,  y  anexoe  a  ellas. 

5.  Sociedadee  de  ex-alumnas  y  direcci6n  vocacional  para  las  nifiaa,  como  en  el 
case  de  loe  j6venee. 

LEALTAD  PATRl6nCA. 

Nueetroe  mejoree  anheloe  como  patriotas  y  americanoe — la  paz  social,  el  progreeo 
econ6mico,  el  perfeccionamiento  moral,  el  ''equilibrio  de  oportunidad"  caracte- 
rfstico  de  las  democracias — aparecen  estrechamente  vinculados  a  la  Batisfacci6n  de 
las  necesidades  que  me  he  empefiado  en  poner  de  manifiesto. 

Son  tales  la  trascendencia  y  magnitud  de  la  tarea  que  en  eete  sentido  queda  adn 
por  realizar  en  nuestras  j6venee  Repdblicas,  que  ella  merece  constituir,  por  laigoe 
afios  todavla,  la  preocupaci6n  primordial  de  nueetroe  estadistas  y  el  artfculo  primero 
en  el  programa  de  acci6n  de  todoe  los  partidos. 

Y  es  tal  la  naturaleza  y  tan  amplio  el  campo  que  esta  obra  redentQra  deja  a  la  ini- 
ciativa  indivual,  que  ella  podrfa  constituir,  tambi^n  por  largo  tiempo,  el  ideal  comdn 
a  cuya  reali£aci6n  se  encaminaran  loe  esfuerzoe  de  todoe  loe  ciudadanoe  ilustrados. 
Con  eso,  habriamoe  llegado  a  hacer  participar  de  las  ventajas  de  la  educaci6n  a  la 
Bociedad  entera:  las  eecuelas  en  que  loe  miembros  de  las  clases  cultas  ensefiaran  al 
ignorante  a  leer  y  a  vivir,  serlan  para  ellos  mismos  las  mejoree  eecuelas  de  espfritu 
p(iblico,  el  mejor  medio  de  adquirir  el  hibito  y  la  virtud  del  scrvicio. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  now  to  ask  Sr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  Director 
of  Secondary  Education,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  to  road 
to  you  his  paper  on  "  The  secondary  school  and  the  university/' 
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By  ERNESTO  NELSON, 
Director  Secondary  Education,  Buenoi  Aires,  Argentina. 

In  his  remarkable  paper  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  shown  that  the  moet  vital  need 
of  secondary  education  is  that  of  enlarging  the  pupil's  opportunity  to  attain  bodily 
skill  and  to  train  his  habits  of  reasoning. 

Dr.  Eliot's  plea  is  but  the  latest  presentation  of  the  twentieth  century  educational 
ideals.  Long  years  of  educational  unrest  as  an  outcome  of  methods  of  teaching  whose 
chief  purpose  was  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  information  given  out  by  books 
have  made  us  realize  how  much  this  kind  of  education  falls  short  of  the  demands  of 
modem  life. 

Considering  that  Dr.  Eliot's  plea  is  being  duplicated  in  every  civilized  country  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  a  new  plea,  it  does  seem  wonderful  that  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  it  expresses  should  still  demand  the  combined  efforts  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  all  lands.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  analyze  the  secondary 
education  of  to-day  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of  the  obstacles  that  are  in  the 
way  of  the  educator's  dream  and,  if  possible,  to  offer  a  new  contribution  to  the  problem. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  distinction  between  the  education  that  tends  to 
equip  the  student  with  specific  information  and  that  which  aims  to  organize  the 
activities  of  the  mind  and  body  so  as  to  make  man  *'an  independent  ego,  the  master 
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of  himaelf  and  his  environment."  These  two  ideals  of  education  may  be  contrasted 
M  representing  the  old  and  the  new,  although  both  are  rightfully  represented  in 
modem  s3^Btems  of  public  education.  Just  as  in  the  sur&tce  of  the  earth  rocks  of 
TKrious  ages  contribute  to  make  up  the  soil  on  which  man  lives,  so  the  educational 
fabric  still  shows  evidences  of  the  successive  stages  of  educational  evolution.  Thus, 
however  wonderful  the  changes  have  been  in  the  content  of  the  modem  university 
IS  compared  with  the  old,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  imiversity  is,  of  all  the  links 
of  the  educational  chain,  the  one  that  retains  more  of  the  original  character  and  spirit 
of  education  as  a  social  activity,  namely,  to  equip  the  student  with  specific  infcmna- 
tiffli.  At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  the  primary  or  graded  school,  and  more  promi- 
nently the  kindergarten,  have  been  freer  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  education 
and  are  instituting  methods  of  work  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  growing 
belief  that  in  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  knowledge  should  be  a 
lort  of  by-product,  however  precious,  in  the  process  of  education,  and  that  the  vital 
question  is  the  performing  of  the  process  itself,  to  which  end  ample  oppcrtunitiefl 
ahoold  be  given  tot  the  rig^t  training  of  the  senses  and  the  application  of  the  reason- 
ing powers. 

The  univenity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  kindergarten  on  the  other  are,  then,  two 
extreme  types  ^  educational  aims.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  influence  of  the 
kindeigarten  on  the  university  were  stronger  than  that  of  the  university  on  the  kinder- 
gtften.  Unfortunately  educational  schemes  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  biological 
procoBMS,  in  which  every  particle  added  to  the  morphological  frame,  every  sub- 
sequent function  of  the  organism,  is  conditioned  to  the  materials  already  present  in 
that  cxganism.  On  the  contrary,  the  educational  fabric  may  be  likened  to  a  building 
in  which  evory  piece  of  material  is  used  with  due  regard  for  the  weight  of  that  which 
win  be  placed  above.  Thus  the  password  of  education  is ''Preparation."  We  seem 
to  be  stiU  fai  from  the  fime  when  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  make  life  itself  and 
business  and  culture,  a  natural  "continuance''  of  those  methods  of  education  which 
will  have  proved  to  be  more  conducive  to  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of  man. 

In  controlling  the  educational  process  which  takes  place  in  the  individual,  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  principle  that  the  educator  should  take  care  of  present  stages 
of  psychological  evolution  and  let  future  processes  take  care  of  themselves.  Should 
not  the  above  principle  apply  to  the  framing  of  the  educational  scheme  from  the 
kindergarten  up  to  the  university,  so  that  the  controlling  factors  in  the  curriculum 
may  be  the  present  and  actual  needs  of  the  student,  with  a  view  to  taking  fullest 
advantage  of  previous  educational  training?  The  university  has  seldom  shown  a 
disposition  to  thus  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual.  Curiously  enough, 
the  institution  which  ought  to  have  changed  most  to  expand  properly  the  added 
potentialities  stored  in  the  ever-enriched  mind  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  of 
to-day,  is  the  one  that  has  changed  least.  Not  only  this,  but  the  imiversity  has 
directly  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  under  it  and  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  its  own  interpretation  of  education. 

Truly  the  university  has  rendered  education  the  great  service  of  first  conferring 
on  it  a  concrete  and  visible  value.  The  spectacular  triumphs  of  university  education 
have  made  the  university  the  educational  institution  "par  excellence,"  and  there- 
fore its  methods,  aims,  and  results  have  tacitly  become  universal  educational  standards 
always  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  educational  pursuits.  In  this  way  the  university 
has  tended  to  perpetuate,  to  fix,  and  to  consecrate,  so  to  speak,  the  view  that  educa- 
tion should  primarily  be  concerned  with  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation. This  is  the  reason  why  the  university  has  controlled  and  is  still  controlling 
educational  standards  and  educational  values  throughout  all  the  educational  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  secondary  school  of  to-day,  therefore,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  the 
primary  school,  knowledge-getting  is  still  the  prominent  activity,  throwing  into  the 
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shade  all  other  actavitiee  more  vitally  concerned  with  the  character-fonning  end  d 
education.  Information  ia  what  may  be  called  the  building  blocka  of  the  preaent 
system  of  education.  Information  is  the  hictor  that  conditions  the  pupil's  progiea 
through  school  and  is  so  far  the  only  test  universally  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  education  given  or  received.  The  curriculum,  the  textbook,  the  exam- 
ination paper  are  the  most  important  pieces  of  the  educational  machinery.  And 
this  costly  and  formidable  machinery  is  not  concerned,  as  one  should  think  it  ou^il 
to  be,  with  the  self-development  of  the  student  and  "the  testing  of  the  real  progiea 
of  his  personality,  but  solely  with  standardizing,  circulating,  and  testing  the  amount 
of  information  a  person  has  to  receive  in  order  to  be  worthy  ai  the  privilege  of  being 
educated  by  the  State. 

As  it  is,  then,  is  not  the  secondary  school  still  an  anachronic  institution?  The 
educational  machinery  has  varied  but  little  in  essence  from  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago;  the  curriculum  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  progress  of  science,  but  it 
still  remains  the  ofiScial  catalogue  of  facts  the  student  has  to  acquire.  The  modem 
textbook  may  be  more  appealing  than  ever  befoie  to  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
reader,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  servant  to  dogmatism  and  an  accomplice  in  "^wntitining 
the  sway  of  authority.  Both  the  curriculum  and  the  textbook  clearly  proclaim  that 
even  to  this  day  the  important  thing  in  secondary  schools  is  memorizaticm,  not  self- 
acti\'ity,  and  that  althougji  methods  have  been  instituted  that  make  the  student  use 
his  reason  in  learning,  the  important  thing  is  not  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  supplying  of  the  student  with  the  information  that 
is  the  outcome  of  such  activity. 

Says  John  Dewey: 

''Any  examination  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  instruction  will.show  that  the  mere 
bulk  of  matter  communicated  in  books  and  lectures  tends  to  swamp  the  native  and 
active  interests  operative  in  int^ligent  behavior  and  in  the  acquaintanceship  it 
brings.  There  this  matter  remains  unassimilated,  unorganised,  not  really  under- 
stood. It  stands  on  a  dead  level,  hostile  to  the  selective  arrangement  characteristic 
of  thinking.'' 

Had  the  secondary  school  disconnected  itself  from  the  university,  had  it  been 
obliged  to  respond,  as  it  is  beginning  to  respond  to-day,  to  the  demands  of  modem 
life,  its  conservative  methods  would  have  long  ago  been  superseded  by  more  liberal 
principles  of  education.  To  create  and  keep  its  patronage  the  secondary  school 
would  have  appealed  to  the  practical  sense  of  the  community,  catered  to  the  needs 
of  modem  life,  somewhat  in  the  way  the  modem  public  library  is  doing  to-day.  And 
just  as  the  latter  institution  is  throwing  its  doors  open  before  a  prospective  reader, 
so  the  secondary  school,  free  from  university  bondage,  would  have  instituted  countlesi 
schemes  of  attracting  the  prospective  student.  No  price  would  be  asked  for  such 
service,  whose  real  recipient  is  the  nation  at  large.  None  of  the  present  petty  restric- 
tions that  check  free  progress  through  school  and  are  the  survivals  from  an  age  in 
which  all  education  was  necessarily  preuniversitarian  would  in  such  a  case  be 
tolerated. 

Were  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  absolutely  free  to  set  forth  their  own 
interpretation  of  culture,  education  would  have  been  organized  on  broader,  liberal, 
and  all-inclunve  lines.  The  overwhelming  cultural  prestige  of  the  university  has 
made  education  retain  much  of  its  character  as  a  system  of  organized  restriction,  just 
as  when  education  had  no  moaning  save  as  that  of  a  preparation  to  a  privileged  posi- 
tion in  an  aristocratic  society.    Even  to-day  the  term  "educated  class''  is  fui  from 

aning  what  it  should,  namely,  "normal  men  and  women,  intellectually,  m(»ally, 

1  ph;       illy  sound."    It  is  suggestive  of  autocratic  privilege,  of  somcUung  that, 

being  ace        >le  to  every  normal  being,  is  precisely  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Hiid  be  within  the  reach  of  any  person,  for  it  is  the  complement  to 

1      cation  is  not  only  a  knowledge-giWng  agency,  it  is  the  maker  of  man 
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himself,  and  democracy  can  not  afford  the  waste  of  opportunities  brought  about  by 
the  constant  checking  to  which  every  one  attempting  to  pass  through  school  is  sub- 
jected. The  fact  that  out  of  100  pupils  entering  the  primary  school  only  from  1  to 
10  (acccvding  to  countries)  graduate  from  the  high  school  shows  a  frightful  waste, 
which,  besides  indicating  lack  of  power  to  adapt  institutions  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  works  directly  against  the  vital  interests  of  democracy. 

The  salvation  of  the  secondary  school,  therefore,  lies  in  abandoning  university 
standards  in  the  valuation  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  in  asserting  positively 
its  own  standards  of  culture,  founded  in  the  perfection  of  those  activities  whose  opera- 
tion makes  man  attain  his  full  spiritual  stature. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  than  the  idea  that  knowledge 
diould  receive  little  attention  in  the  field  of  education.  In  fact,  knowledge  could 
not  possibly  be  separated  from  the  process  of  education.  Wherever  there  is  self- 
activity,  knowledge  of  some  kind  is  sure  to  come  as  a  result.  Just  as  heat  is  the 
dynamic  equivalent  of  physical  energy,  so  knowledge  is  the  intellectual  equivalent 
of  a  useful  psychic  activity.  Science  is  mind  made,  and  has  also  made  man's  mind. 
Science  is  the  specific  subject  matter  to  which  the  mind  may  usefully  apply  itself. 
It  is  the  food  on  which  the  mind  grows. 

But  if  there  can  be  no  education  without  knowledge  getting,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  getting  that  does  not  promote  a  corresponding  educational 
acti\Tity. 

This  counterfeit  knowledge  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  resulting  from  undue  stress 
on  the  knowledge-getting  side  of  education.  Such  counterieit  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  dogmatism,  and  dogmatism  itself  is  but  the  time-saving  device  more  readily  resorted 
to  under  the  pressure  of  an  educational  system  emphasizing  knowledge  getting. 

It  is  x>articularly  important  to  make  clear  the  following  considerations:  Any  system 
of  education  whose  chief  aim  is  the  conveying  of  specific  information  is  in  danger  of 
accomplishing  that  end  at  the  expense  of  genuine  educational  training.  A  host  of 
de\'ice8  will  soon  make  their  appearance  to  sctvq  the  prime  purpose  of  conveying 
information,  neglecting  the  most  important  part  of  learning.  The  whole  scheme  of 
educational  paraphernalia,  of  which  the  textbook  is  the  most  conspicuous  representa- 
tive, has  been  de\'i8ed  with  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  in  a  direct  way 
thereby  paving  the  road  to  dogmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  an  educational  system 
whose  only  and  deliberate  aim  should  be  the  exercise  of  mental  activities  by  applying 
them  to  the  vast  coemorama  of  things  and  phenomena  which  surround  us,  would  yield 
a  wealth  of  information  that  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  student  than  if  that 
information  had  been  communicated  in  a  direct  way.  In  other  words,  if  information 
such  as  can  be  elicited  from  the  student  through  educational  tests  at  present  in  use 
in  the  classroom  and  at  examination  time  were  always  a  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
previous  educational  activity,  there  would  be  no  harm  whatever  in  accepting  the 
former  as  the  proper  measure  of  and  as  an  equivalent  to  the  latter.  But  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  master  the  so-called  knowledge  by  purely  memory  exertion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  present  methods  that  bring  stress  on  the  testing  of  such  knowle<lge  are  sure 
to  mean  a  constant  defeat  of  the  very  ends  of  education. 

Inasmuch  as  practice  designed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting?  knowledge  may  be 
detrimental  to  education,  and  inasmuch  as  sound  educational  activities  are  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  acquisition  of  genuine  knowledge,  the  thing  to  do  is  so  to  organ- 
ize the  school  activities  that  knowledge  of  the  genuine  kind  may  come  as  a  result  of 
the  p)erfomiance  of  such  activities.  In  other  words,  if  education  is  an  inner  process 
and  not  an  outward  result,  the  obvious  need  is  to  organize  that  process.  Up  to  the 
present  the  school  authorities  have  been  busy  organizing  knowledge,  not  education. 
The  school  program  of  to-day  is  made  up  of  carefully  distributed  information  among 
the  successive  stages  of  school  work.  We  have  yet  to  devise  a  system  of  activities 
of  really  educational  significance.    The  laboratory  method  has  been  a  step  in  tha# 
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direction,  but  an  immense  amount  of  such  oiganisation,  to  make  it  coDsistent  tluough* 
out,  remains  to  be  done  in  all  departments  of  learning. 

If  the  significant  part  of  the  educational  process  is  in  the  act  of  putting  the  powea 
of  the  child  in  operation  so  as  to  automatically  produce  results  that  are  phyBically 
and  spiritually  beneficial,  then  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  only  educators  worthy 
of  the  dynamic  significance  of  the  term  are  the  kindeigarten  teachers,  the  manual- 
training  teachers,  the  drawing  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  physical  training.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  the  transmitting  of  information  for  its  own  sake.  They  pre- 
side over  an  activity,  the  performing,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  a  set  of  actions  which 
science  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  of  educational  value  to  the  child.  They 
let  nature  do  the  rest. 

When  we  have  planned  the  exercises  a  boy  has  to  perform  with  the  dumb-bellt, 
we  know  that  he  will  be  better  ofif  physiologically  and  that  he  has  added  some  oxjrgen 
to  his  blood.  We  trust  nature  then.  But  we  seem  to  lack  a  corresponding  ^th  in 
nature  and  in  the  pupil's  power  to  enrich  his  intellectual  store  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  performing  a  set  of  intellectual  activities.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  must  be  done 
if  a  system  is  to  be  devised  that  truly  responds  to  present  conceptions  of  education. 
The  slogan  should  be:  '*Let  us  train  and  let  knowledge  take  care  of  itself." 

When  a  set  of  occupations  has  been  devised  that  will  train  the  spiritual  possibilities 
stored  in  man,  we  shall  have  a  system  of  education  which  will  be  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  counterpart  to  the  many  systems  devised  for  building  up  the  human  body. 
Strangely  enough,  although  many  nations  'Jaim  to  possess  their  own  systems  of  phys- 
ical education,  none  has  so  far  organized  a  system  of  intellectual  education;  that  is, 
a  system  of  activities  that  will  bring  out  the  latent  individual  powers  of  the  child, 
the  adolescent,  and  the  youth,  with  all  its  sequel  of  rightly  obtained  information. 

Three  other  types  of  educators  should  be  included  with  those  just  mentioned — 
The  playground  director,  the  boy  scout  leader,  and  the  organizer  of  any  of  those  happy 
de\ncee  for  training  children  in  the  practice  of  citizenship  and  the  golden  rule,  intro- 
duced in  the  public  school  by  Mr.  Gill  and  in  reformatories  by  Mr.  George.  They 
also  preside  over  an  activity  and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  The  superiority  of  their 
methods  over  those  to  which  academic  cdu(ration  still  clings  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  moment  educators  forget  that  their  mission  is  to  train  and  let  knowledge 
take  care  of  itself,  the  moment  they  think  they  ought  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  result 
rather  than  on  the  process  itself — that  is,  the  moment  they  think  they  ought  to  teach — 
the  whole  activity  collapses,  interest  and  life  are  gone,  and  the  s<'heme  soon  shows 
unmiKtakable  signs  of  eham  and  superficiality,  which  are  as  harmful  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  children  as  dogmatism  is  to  their  intellect. 

A  system  of  organized  and  correlated  occupation.^  should  receive  full  re<*ognition 
from  the  university.  Wlien  we  are  ready  to  conceive  and  plan  such  a  s\'8tem,  the 
problem  before  us  will  not  be  what  kind  of  secondary  schools  we  ought  to  have  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  university,  but  rather  what  kind  of  university  acti\'itiee 
would  be  likely  to  continue,  develop,  and  perfect  the  work  begun  at  the  lower 
e<lucational  agencies. 

Fn'o  fn»m  tho  university  bias,  therefore,  8econdar>'  education  should  be  organized 
an  a  Hystem  of  a('tivitie^<  thnm^^h  which  the  pupil  can  not  hc^lp  but  obtain  by  himself 
the  information  that  we  now  |>our  into  his  mind  through  books  and  lectures.  We  will 
no  longer  entertain  a  quantitative  view  of  the  process;  we  will  not  ask  the  pupU 
what  he  knows,  how  much  knowledge  he  has  gained  through  the  ac*tivities  performed, 
any  mo*^  than  we  measure  the  physical  strength  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  per>'erBe 
purjKise  of  depriving  the  weaker  of  just  the  exercise  they  most  need.  We  will  trust 
nature  this  time  and  tt*sume  that  any  normal  child  performing  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cational activities  has  necesetarily  gained  the  right  kind  of  knowledge.  Above  all, 
we  will  not  ask  the  child  how  much  he  has  learned,  because  by  so  doing  we  put  the 
teacher  in  the  dangerous  temptation  to  dogmatize,  to  give  second-hand  information 
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by  short  cuts,  to  reach  the  goal  of  knowledge  by  timesaving  and  education-saving 
devices.  We  have  many  of  these  at  present.  The  very  eagerness  to  teach  exhibited 
by  schools  of  any  kind  to-day  stands  in  the  way  of  real  education  and  therefore  of 
real  teaching.  Much  has  been  said  about  faulty  methods  of  teaching,  but  it  has  not 
been  realized  that  it  is  university  standards  that  have  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  very  elements  of  dogmatism  throughout  the  educational  fobric.  These  elements 
ire  the  textbook  and  the  course  of  study,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  action  of  the 
conscientious  teacher  is  sadly  handicapped. 

This  paper  could  not  possibly  be  considered  a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject ' 
if  it  did  not  include  an  expos6  of  the  practical  ways  that  might  make  possible  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete 
program  of  the  educational  activities  recommended.  Yet  it  may  be  possible  to  indi- 
cate how,  by  shifting  the  conception  of  the  essential  part  in  the  process  of  education, 
the  very  instruments  that  now  are  put  sometimes  to  the  service  of  dogmatism  may 
be  turned  to  wonderful  implements  of  intellectual  freedom;  how,  to  be  more  precise, 
the  textbook,  which,  as  already  implicated,  often  enslaves  the  mind  to  the  authority 
of  the  printed  page,  may  be  turned  into  a  help,  a  guide,  an  instrument  of  freedom 
for  the  mind.  The  books  of  to-morrow  are  bound  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  those  of 
to-day.  They  will  not  be  screens  that  keep  the  realities  of  the  world  away  from  the 
student  and  make  him  dispense  with  the  observing,  analyzing,  comparing,  thinking. 
They  will  be  real  connecting  links  between  the  child  and  the  world  of  concrete  things 
and  phenomena.  Such  books  will  organize  the  seeing,  the  measuring,  |he  compar- 
ing, the  discovering  by  the  pupil.  They  will  not  confine  themselves  to  the  laboratory 
as  humble  laboratory  manuals  do  to-day.  They  will  take  the  pupil  to  the  museum 
and  ask  him  to  sketch,  to  describe,  to  compare,  to  induce.  They  will  take  him  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  ask  him  to  make  a  pen  picture  of  the  crowd,  or  they  will 
take  the  boy  and  girl  to  the  country  road,  the  city  park,  the  seashore,  and  ask  them 
to  describe  such  and  such  light  effects,  such  and  such  contrasts  of  form.  The  observa- 
tional powers  of  the  child  will  be  directed,  educated,  trained.  Such  books  will  also 
place  the  student  before  the  masterpieces  of  art,  both  of  painting  and  music,  and  will 
draw  from  the  observer  whatever  power  is  at  his  command  according  to  his  individual 
temperament. 

They  ^nll  serve  as  keys  to  other  books.  They  will  direct  the  pupils  to  certain  pages 
of  certain  books  where  conflicting  opinions  appear  on  historic  events;  they  will  direct 
the  intelligent  observation  of  the  young  writer  to  the  wealth  of  language  stored  under 
the  dusty  covers  of  literary  ma.Mterpiecea.  They  will  serve  as  keys  to  understanding 
the  pupil's  own  mind,  feelings,  and  volitions  through  the  introspection  of  his  own 
self.  Truly  there  is  no  field  of  human  learning  where  the  child  could  not  stand  as 
man  himself  has  stood  before  an  unrevealed  world.  There  is  no  avenue  of  life  where 
the  powers  of  the  child  could  not  be  really  educated  in  a  nobler  sense  of  the  word. 
Unlimited  possibilities  lie  before  the  editorial  houses  of  to-morrow,  as  practically  the 
whole  present  output  of  educational  literature  is  waiting  to  be  reshaped  from  the 
uninteresting,  dogmatic,  dead,  and  static  way  of  the  present  day  to  the  suggestive, 
quickening,  and  dynamic  way  of  to-morrow. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  important  knowledge  that  pupils  can  not  possibly  acquire 
themselves.  But,  a*?  Dewey  remarks,  "this  transmitted  material  is  likely  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  just  the  degree  in  which  it  is  conveyed  in  connection  with  these  activities  in 
which  the  pupils  acquire  something  through  their  observation  and  reflections.*' 
Therefore  the  business  of  the  reformed  textbook  will  be  to  interweave  the  transmitte^l 
information  with  the  facts  actually  discovered  by  the  pupil.  Such  b(X>k8  will  there- 
fore be  something  more  than  laboratory  manuals,  for  they  will  bring  together  sets  of 
facts  wisely  correlated  with  the  activities  engaging  the  pupil's  observation,  while 
the  humanistic  arts  they  will  open  before  the  student  lines  of  personal  research  i 
opportunities  of  self-expression. 
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In  describing  the  textbook  of  to-morrow  the  idea  has  been  to  show  what  is  meant 
by  an  education  based  on  the  organization  of  educational  activities.  No  doubt  audi 
an  education  would  not  only  ''equip  the  child  for  life/'  but  would  enlaige  the  scop* 
of  human  life  itself.  The  present  disadvantages  of  common  education  in  regard  to 
preparing  the  pupils  for  practical  life  are  causing  some  reformers  to  blame  the  cuni- 
culum,  on  the  ground  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  imparted  by  the  average  school  d 
to-day  is  of  litUe  use  in  everyday  life.  Attention  is  therefore  being  directed  to 
vocational  activities  as  more  apt  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  qualities  that  are  at 
'  premium  in  the  social  market. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  school  vital  and  real  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
great  change  in  tiie  contents  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  direction  of  its  activities 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  When  education  is  interpreted  in  qualitative  and 
functional  terms,  we  fit  the  pupil  for  life,  for  we  open  his  mind,  enlaige  his  feelings, 
and  train  his  will.  He  who  as  a  boy  has  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  little 
problems  that  arise  in  the  examining  of  a  stone  will  perhaps  be  able  as  a  business  man 
to  detect  the  causes  of  a  rise  in  prices;  he  who  discovers  the  important  facts  amoi^ 
irrelevant  details  or  who  afifirms  hb  faith  in  his  judgment  by  having  reached  the  truth 
by  his  own  means  is  educating  himself  for  life. 

For  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  promotion  should  be  based  on  the  real 
democratic  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  As  it  b  now,  no  value  b  given  to 
the  possession  of  the  qualities  that  really  dbtinguish  the  worth  of  men,  such  as  love 
of  work,  qnicknees  of  perception,  ability  to  plan,  to  observe,  to  discriminate,  power 
of  invention,  and  originality  of  procedure.  The  training  of  these  b  the  most  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  education,  particularly  in  the  formative  periods  of  Life.  The  primary 
and  secondary  school  should  be  the  places  where  all  these  qualities  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  play.  The  maximum  training  of  these  activities,  within  individual 
limitations,  should  be  the  only  just  and  democratic  basb  for  promotion.  Present 
methods  of  promotion  based  on  the  ability  to  retain  facts  learned  in  books  introduce 
an  utterly  artificial  standard  only  attainable  by  a  minority.  Such  methods,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  the  basb  of  a  democratic  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
We  pee,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  education  which  emphasizes  knowledge-getting 
as  Uie  chief  condition  of  continuance  in  school  b  by  its  ver>'  nature  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  secondar>'  school  devoted  to  the  education  of  all  the  people,  simply 
becau.-e  the  process  by  which  the  secondar>'  school  eliminates  the  so-<!alled  unfit  is 
an  artificial  one,  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  bring  the  memory  into 
play  and  to  submit  to  an  unnatural  way  of  getting  information.  Such  b  the  basic 
reason  why  the  percentage  of  failures  b  so  great.  Failure  in  education  has  no  mean- 
ing save  as  a  reflection  on  the  etiicicncy  of  educational  methods.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  education  of  the  individual,  the  idea  of  failure  b  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  education,  just  as  it  b  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  life.  What  b  now  called 
failure  b  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  submit  all  to  a  process  which  only  a  few  can 
succesijtfully  undergo. 

An  educational  process,  to  be  considered  natural  and  therefore  apj>Ucable  to  any 
normal  being,  has  to  be  founded  exclusively  upon  the  fulfillment  of  such  activities 
as  are  exercised  with  zest.  Thb  b  the  case  with  all  activities  that  are  of  individual 
and  social  significance. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  university  has  to  be  approached  from  a  new  angle.  If  the 
education  conferred  by  the  secondary  school  as  defined  above  b  the  best  that  can 
be  conceived,  if  such  kind  of  education  b  sure  to  develop  the  pupil's  qualities  to 
the  highest  degree,  it  behooves  the  university  to  accept  the  new  standards  thus 
introduced  by  the  secondary  school  in  the  field  of  education  and  to  measure  educa- 
tional values  in  terms  of  activity  instead  of  in  terms  of  information.  Assuming  that 
the  university  b  to  be  the  place  where  only  the  best  equipped  are  allowed  to  enter. 
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it  devolves  upon  the  university  so  to  frame  requirements  for  admission  that  only 
the  best  products  of  the  secondary  school  can  find  a  ready  access  to  it.  Furthermore, 
by  accepting  the  secondary  school  standards  Instead  of  forcing  its  own,  the  university 
would  render  a  further  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  indorsing  and  consecrat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  new  educational  ideals.  It  is  also  evident  that  by  enhancing  the 
educational  value  of  the  qualities  the  world  prizes  most,  those  qualities  the  possession 
of  which  increases  human  efficiency  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  university  will  be  sure 
to  assemble  a  selected  student  body  better  equipped  than  ever  before  for  the  pursuit 
of  professional  careers. 

Just  as  in  the  Army,  entrance  requirements  are  founded  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  candidate  shows  he  possesses  the  physical  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  an  effi- 
cient soldier,  so  the  university  should  accept  from  the  secondary  schools  only  those 
graduates  whose  mental  and  moral  equipment  indicates  a  high  type  of  professional 
worker.  The  ideal  secondary  school,  having  organized  its  activities  along  lines  that 
offer  a  perpetual  play  to  the  basic  functions  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  qualties  of 
character,  should  be  prepared  to  fiirnish  the  university  with  a  truthful  estimate  of 
each  of  its  graduates.  Present  standards,  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
memorize  information,  are  far  from  providing  a  safe  test  for  social  efficiency. 

The  secondary  school  so  conceived  would  prepare  at  the  same  time  for  life  and  for 
the  university.  It  is  by  preparing  for  life  that  the  secondary  school  would  prepare 
for  the  university.  It  is  by  giving  all  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  qualities  that  are  of  most  worth  in  life  that  the  secondary  school 
on  the  other  hand  would  prepare  for  life  and  comply  with  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  democracy.  All  pupils  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  within  the 
limit  of  their  individual  capacities.  Work  calculated  to  bring  out  the  mental  quali- 
ties that  are  most  useful  in  the  battles  of  life  should  be  the  price  of  permanence  in 
the  school  and  tlie  condition  of  promotion  through  it,  as  it  is  the  price  of  permanence 
and  promotion  in  society. 

Automatically  the  secondary  school  would  provide  the  university  with  an  ^lite 
worthy  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  social  leaders. 

In  conclusion,  the  secondary  school  should  establish  its  curriculum  on  the  basis  of 
an  organization  of  the  intellec  tual  and  moral  activities  on  whose  development  real 
education  rests. 

The  mere  fulfillment  of  such  activities  according  to  each  one's  ability  should  be 
the  only  factor  in  determining  the  permanence  of  pupils  in  school.  This  condition 
would  automatically  make  secondary  education  a  right  to  any  boy  or  girl  and  a  duty 
of  the  State  to  confer  upon  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  range  of  activities  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford 
an  easy  path  for  all  pupils,  according  to  their  individual  temperaments  and  vocations. 

Normal  schools  and  pedagogical  departments  should  map  out  a  correlated  program 
of  educational  activities  throughout  primary  and  secondary  schools.  After  such  a 
plan  has  been  successfully  tried,  a  joint  conference  of  educators  from  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  should  devise  a  new  system  of  rating  the  merits  of  the  iriaduates 
from  the  secondary  schools  ba*«ed  on  a  functional  and  qualitative  estimate  of  the 
education  previously  received  by  the  candidate. 

The  central  idea  of  such  a  plan  would  be  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  constructive  work  in  language,  numbers,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  in  primary  and  high  schools.  Such  operations 
would  increase  in  complexity  through  the  grades  and  would  cover  all  ''subjects,"  the 
mere  teaching  of  which  is  the  aim  of  the  educational  machinery  of  to-day.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  fruitful  task  for  normal  schools  than  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  an  organic  program  of  post-kindergarten 
"occupations"  which  should  be  both  highly  educational  in  their  performance  and 
yielding  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  information  demanded  by  modem  life. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  say  just  a  word  before  asking  Dr.  Nelson 

to  take  his  seat  on  the  platform  ? 

Out  of  the  visions  and  calls  such  as  you  have  just  heard  this 
morning  in  Dr.  Nelson's  paper  have  come  more  than  onoe  a  new 
impetus  and  immediate  reforms  in  a  new  education.  Dr.  Nelson 
has  said  that  education  is  life,  and  that  the  fuller  the  living  the  larger 
the  amount  of  education.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  reorgani*- 
ing  of  our  education,  not  only  in  the  elementary  and  secondary, 
but  of  the  relation,  at  least  the  possibiUty  of  the  new  relation,  of  the 
university  or  college  to  the  secondary  school.  I  thought  of  a  little 
girl  who  said  to  me  one  morning  when  she  was  starting  to  school: 
*'Mr.  Claxton,  why  can  not  we  have  in  the  school  the  things  that  are 
life?''  and  I  said  I  had  known  of  other  people  asking  questions 
something  like  that.  I  have  thought  that  an  educational  system  of 
a  country  is  not  a  thing  to  be  played  with  like  polities,  or  a  pyramid 
to  b(»  h)<)ke(l  at;  nor  an  arch  of  which  the  university  is  probably  the 
k(\vst()n(»,  but  it  is  rightly  to  be  considered  an  organic  thing  that  grows, 
wliicli  (h*v(*lops,  wliich  has  life  in  it,  has  a  pulse  beat  and  a  flow  of 
i)l()()(l.  In  this  organism  the  higli  school  is  the  heart.  In  the  United 
Stat(»s  our  school  system  has  been  weak  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  h(»art.  If  tlie  heart  be  found  weak  tlie  whole  body  is  weak.  In 
the  rnit(»d  States  we  have  cjome  to  the  conclusion  that  there  shall 
be  as  a  j)art  of  the  ])rogram  for  better  educational  methods  better 
sfM'ondary  education,  the  education  through  the  early  and  middle 
V(»ars  of  adolescen<'(»  for  all  bovs  and  mrls  of  all  the  countries.  I 
have  found  that  this  srntiinent  is  lield  very  generally  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  conception  of  secondary 
<Hlucation  that  Dr.  Nelson  has  pven  shall  materialize. 

I  now  take  great  i>leasure  in  asking  Dr.  Nelson  to  preside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

Hereupon  Dr.  N(*lson  took  the  chair  and  announced  the  titles  of 
the  remaining  pap(Ts  for  the  i)r()gram  of  the  morning: 
El  porvenir  del  ])anamericanismo,  by  Peter  II.  Goldsmith. 
Los  fines  de  la  ensenanza  secundaria,  bv  Juan  Mdnteverde. 
Enseftanza  m6dica,  l)v  Teodoro  Mulun. 


EL  PORVENIR  DEL  PANAMERICANISMO. 

PorPKTKU  II.  (lOLDSMITlI, 

■^^'wrtor  (fe  la  Divifiun  rannmrrirana  (U-  hi  Asnnannn  Ajiicnoiria  jntrn  la  Conciliacidn 

Inter  mini  mill. 

****  Ruropa,  ol  Asia,  ol  Afri<-a!  ; Iinlecihlonionte  <l«'S'^ra<-ia<ii>8  liw  tn»8  N-iojoa  conti- 
Qentoe!  ;  Df^amuluK  vueotraA  ontraAaH  |M)r  la  proiliuitiRa  <'icn(*ia  moderna  dominada 
y  oirigijg  dc  Balvajc  odio!    iliafiadas  vucHtran  ]><>blada8  playan  por  at^uas  enrojecidaa 
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con  la  sangre  vanamente  vertida  de  devotos  hijos  vuestros!    iQu^  horrendo  escamio 
de  todo  aquello  que,  durante  los  cristianos  si,';los,  se  ha  ensefiado  y  aplaudido! 

Solemne,  crftica,  funesta  es  la  hora  en  que  marcMtas  se  ven  las  predilectas  profeclas 
de  poetas,  de  predicadores  y  de  pacifistas  profesionales.  Sobre  escenas  de  inolvidable 
matanza  brilla  el  sol  reprobador  del  naciente  siglo,  del  que  se  habfa  lisonjeado  tanto 
durante  sub  primeroe  afios. 

El  Uanto  de  la  mitad  del  mundo  ilustrado  persigue  al  paciente  ofdo  del  cielo,  mien- 
tras  que  el  coraz6n  de  la  otra  est^  todo  de  luto.  Por  doquier  se  sienten  los  portentosos 
efectoe  de  la  trdgica  e  interminable  lucha.  De  las  insaciables  garras  del  ensangren- 
tado  Marte,  no  se  salvan  ni  los  tiemoe  e  inocentes  pdrvuloe  ni  los  decr^pitos  ancianoe 
de  nevadas  y  venerables  canas. 

Tiembla  el  orbe  entero  con  el  tonante  paso  de  las  innumerables  huestes  que  se 
diezman  y  se  sacrifican,  dtil  o  indtilmente,  bajo  los  varies  pabellones  enarboladoe  so 
pretexto  que  hasta  ahora  parecen  todos  inverosimiles. 

^Qu^  de  noeotros,  los  neutrales  de  este  hemisferio,  ante  la  estupenda  conflagraci6n 
eoropea?  ^Nos  jactaremos  quiz^  de  la  afortunada  condici6n  en  que  hoy  nos  encon- 
tramoe,  gracias  a  nuestra  aislada  posici6n  geogrdfica?  ^Somos  tal  vez  mejores,  m&B 
morales,  m^  paclficos  que  nueetros  semejantes  de  aquel  lado  del  estrecho  mar? 
^Estamoe  acaso  fuera  del  alcance  de  an^ogo  cataclismo?  ^Qu6  de  B^gica  y  qu6 
de  Serbia?  ^Es  que  no  puede  lanzarse  sobre  nuestras  playas  el  mismo  oc6ano  de 
envidia,  de  odio  y  de  aniquilamiento? 

Todo  dependerd  de  lo  que  hagamoe  hoy  dia  y  de  hoy  en  adelante. 

Ante  el  espantoso  y  agotante  terror — el  inconmensiurable  \aiv^n  de  ese  vasto 
mecanismo,  caracterlstico  de  la  guerra  actual,  que  se  hunde  tanto  bajo  las  traidoras 
olas  del  acuoso  abismo,  cuanto  bajo  la  faz  de  la  s61ida  tierra  para  efectuar  sus  designios 
destructores,  y  hasta  invade  y  profana  los  puroa  aires  del  cielo  con  bus  infemaleB 
m^uinas  en  busca  de  humanas  vfctimas — nosotros  de  toda  la  America  nos  hallamos 
pasmados,  conBtemados  y  penetrados  de  compa8i6n,  a  la  par  que  impotentes  y  casi 
de8\  anecidos,  como  con  las  manos  atadas,  y  con  el  solo  recurso  de  mirar,  lamentar  y 
esperar  profundamente  conmovidos. 

Tal  es  la  presente  situacidn,  como  se  manifiesta  a  los  individuos  de  vifii6n  amplia 
y  espiritual. 

Mas  de  todo  eso  dimana  un  resultado  consolador.  En  presencia  de  la  catdstrofe 
universal,  los  que  estamos  salvos  de  ella  nos  acercamos  unos  a  otros,  como  por  instinto; 
y  se  disminuyen  y  desaparecen  nuestras  antiguas  diferencias,  sospechas  y  antago- 
nismoe,  de  tal  suerte  que  nos  sentimos  verdaderamente  unidos  y  solidificados  por 
fuerza  de  la  simpatfa,  asombro  y  de8esperaci6n  que  nos  ha  causado  el  mundial  desastre. 
Se  nos  ban  revelado  nuestras  humillantes  flaquezas.  Comprendemos  ahora  que  lo 
que  sucede  alii  bien  pudiera  haber  ocurrido  aquf.  Nos  ensefia  a  los  americanos 
todos  cu^  precise  es  poner  en  orden  nuestra  propia  casa;  quitar  de  nosotros  cualquiera 
causa  de  perturbaci6n  y  de  recelo  que  exista  entre  una  y  otra  naci6n  de  nuestra  libre 
y  querida  America,  y  entrar  en  relaciones  de  productiva  amistad  y  cooperaci6n  inter- 
nacionales  que  dictan  la  raz6n,  la  prudencia  y  la  \  erdadera  moral  econ6inica. 

Por  destructive  y  fatal  que  haya  side  el  aiio  pasado  y  siga  siendo  actualmente  para 
loe  vie  joe  continentes,  y  por  trastomador  y  triste  que  se  manifieste  para  los  nuevos, 
debe  reconocerse,  en  medio  de  todo,  que  ^sta  es  tambi^n  la  ^poca  mds  cargada  de 
beneficiosas  lecciones  y  oportunidades  intemacionales  que  jamis  se  haya  experimen- 
tado  en  nuestro  hemisferio.    Entre  ellas  sobresalen  las  que  a  continuaci6n  se  nombran: 

Que  ningdn  pueblo  existe  ni  puede  existir  en  aislamiento  intemacional,  cualquiera 
que  sea  su  deseo  o  su  esf  uerzo  para  conseguirlo  y  conserv  arlo.  La  multitud  de  inven- 
dones  del  ingenio  humano  ha  obrado  para  el  aniquilamiento  del  espacio,  la  diminu- 
ci6n  de  las  distancias  tcrrestres  y  la  conquista  y  destrucci6n  de  todas  las  barreras 
materiales  que  hasta  ahora  ban  separado  a  los  hombres;  y  ha  efectuado  en  seguida  la 
umficaci6n  de  la  humanidad.    La  telegrafla  y  la  telefonia,  tanto  aldmbrica  cuanto 
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inaUmbrica,  ban  eetablecido  inmediato  contacto  intelectual  entro  lo8  pueblos;  lo* 
inconquistables  ferrocarriles  ban  penetiado  con  sua  lucientes  cintaB  de  dura  aceio  an 
las  regiones  mis  retiradas  y  primiti\  as,  para  despertar  alii  con  el  rumor  de  sua  cmda* 
miquinas  a  los  sofiadores  y  bacerles  percibir  que  elloe  tambi^n  pertenecen  al  gnm 
mundo  active  y  que  a  todos  preciaa  palpitar  en  armonla  con  ^1;  los  enormes  y  Aelooes 
vapores,  ya  cual  poblaciones  flotantes  y  n6mada8,  ya  cual  graneroe  y  mercados  ambu* 
lantes,  orillan  todas  las  playas  y  >  isitan  todos  los  puertos;  la  prensa  escudrifiadoia  y 
fecunda»  el  minucioso  y  fiel  correo  y  el  atre\ido  viajero  comercial,  difunden  luwtA 
los  confines  de  nuestro  planeta,  no  solamente  cuanto  dondequiera  se  hace,  se  dk'e  y 
se  sabe,  sine  tambi^n  cuanto  se  imagina,  se  adivina  y  se  murmura;  y  los  interesM 
financieros,  los  cr^tos  intemacionales,  los  intercambios  de  capitales,  y  las  fluctoa- 
ciones  de  valorcs  monetarioe,  todo  ha  tenninado  por  crear  la  solidaridad  involuntaria 
y  desapercibida  de  la  raza  entera.  Ya  no  es  cuesti6n  de  deseo  o  voluntad  de  gober- 
nantes  y  de  pueblos;  la  solidaridad  intemacional  esti  consumada,  existe  y  se  reconoce 
en  todo  pals;  es  tan  inevitable  como  lo  es  la  solidaridad  nacional  o  municipal.  No 
ha  originado  en  los  pensamientos  e  intenciones  de  los  senados  nacionales  gubemativoe, 
ni  en  la  febril  elocuencia  de  las  conferencias  intemacionales  pacifistas,  por  dtiles  y 
efectivos  que  fuesen,  sino  que  ha  surgido  de  un  manantial  mis  natural  y  mis  pio- 
fundo;  es  resultado  de  una  necesidad  exigente  que  nada  perdona,  y  que  se  siente 
ahora  dondequiera  que  se  encuentran  los  humanos:  la  necesidad  econ6mica;  y  de  un 
sentimicntOy  tan  cxtenso  y  tan  innegable  y,  por  Ultimo  tan  imperioeo  y  vencedor 
como  la  necesidad  rcferida:  el  sentimiento  social,  cuyas  raices  se  radican  en  lo  pro- 
fundo  del  coraz6n  popular.  Ante  estas  dos  inmensidades  nadie  ni  nada  puede 
eregirse  por  luengo  tiempo! 

Lo  ha  revelado  la  mbteriosa  guerra  presente.  Toda  naci6n,  por  remota  que  esti 
del  furibundo  loco  de  iniquidades  que  ha  desarrollado  el  insaciablc  Marte,  es  afectada 
por  ^1,  y  padece  de  los  trastomos,  tanto  econ6micoe  cuanto  intelectuales  y  morales, 
que  do  ^1  proceden. 

Prcciso  es  reconocer  que,  en  general,  los  pensadores,  quienes  son  los  directoree  de 
la  opinion  publica,  determinan  la  poHtica  de  las  naciones,  y  si  su  mode  de  pensar  es 
limitado,  provincial,  egolsta,i  qu6  infeliccs  serin  las  relaciones  que  habri  de  existir 
entre  uno  y  otro  pueblo! 

El  mis  infausto  crimen  intelectual  y  moral  de  las  agonizantes  centurias  deevanecidas 
es  cl  do  pensar  en  t^rminos  demasiado  reducidos,  t^rminos  de  familia,  tribu  o  naci6n, 
de  raza  scparada,  de  localidad  o  pro\dncia,  de  denominaci6n,  profesidn,  clase  o  eetrato 
social,  de  ogolsmo,  prejuicio,  y  de  sospecha,  envidia  y  odio  intemacionales.  Esto 
tambi^n  lo  ha  revelado  la  guerra.  S61o  se  requiere  mencionarlo  para  que  se  vea 
comprobado.  En  cada  una  de  las  naciones  bcligerantos,  dosde  los  gobemantes  hasta 
los  mils  humildes  e  ingnorantes  obreros,  se  habla  limitado  la  visi6n  a  considerar  las 
condiciones  e  intoreses  propios,  interiores  y  domMicos.  Casi  ninguno  se  fijaba  en  la 
amplitud  de  los  mo\dmientoe  econ6micos  y  de  los  sentimientoe  sociales.  Ademis, 
esto  provincialismo  intelectual  no  se  limitaba  a  los  que  se  encontraron  cogidos  en  las 
garras  de  la  horrible  lucha.  Nosotros,  afortunadamente  salvos  de  ese  desastzoso 
huracin,  pensibamos  de  modo  anilogo.  Todo  pueblo  americano  se  limitaba  a  sf 
propio,  sin  comprender  que  la  seguridad,  la  felicidad  y  el  ^*xito  de  este  hemiaferio 
necesariamente  dependerlan  del  modo  de  pensar  de  cada  naci6n  que  en  ^1  se  hab^ 
radicado.  De  nuestra  mancra  de  pensar  provincial  results,  en  primer  lugar,  la  falta  de 
informes  confiables  sobro  la  verdadera  situaci6n  europea  antes  del  rompimiento;  y 
en  segundo,  la  criminal  indiferencia  que  ha  caracterizado  las  relaciones  habidas  entre 
los  pueblos  de  este  hemisferio.  Si  hubi^ramos  posefdo  los  informes  dcbidoe,  sin  duda. 
que  podrfamos  haber  evitado  gran  parte  del  trastomo  econ6mico  que  oca8ion6  la 
guerra  y  que  aun  hasta  ahora  se  deja  sentir;  habrlamos  tomado  medidas  para  entender- 
noe  mis  fntimamente  los  de  eetos  continentes  americanos,  y  para  estrechar  las  vincula- 
clones  sociales,  comerciales  e  industriales;  habrfamoe  olvidado  los  vanos  antojos, 
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receloe  y  antagoniBmos  que  a  veces  noe  habfan  separado;  habrlamoe  adoptado  anticipa- 
damente  el  lema  de  todos  para  uno  y  uno  para  todos;  habrfamos  reconocido  que,  a 
pesar  de  las  diferencias  y  causas  de  queja,  la  existencia  de  las  cuales  ningdn  inteligente 
ae  atzeverfa  a  negar,  abrigamos  todos  el  mismo  espfritu,  la  misma  imperiosa  necesidad 
econ6imca  y  politica  y  el  mismo  temor  devorador  de  perder  la  preciosa  libertad  que 
tanto  co0t6  a  nueetros  antecesores. 

Que  entre  el  Viejo  y  el  Nuevo  Mundo  existe  un  abismo  tanto  m&B  ancho  y  profundo 
que  el  mismo  Atldntico,  abismo  social  y  espiritual  que  divide  y  sirve  para  distinguir 
entie  dos  ideales,  doe  sistemas:  uno  de  ellos  mondrquico,  autocrdtico,  oligdrquico, 
centralizado,  secreto,  egoista,  que  se  opone  al  esplritu  unificador  del  siglo,  a  la  demo- 
cracia  y  a  la  libertad;  otro  sint^tico,  en  armonla  con  las  leyee  y  los  procedlmientoe  de 
la  iax6ii,  natural,  liberal,  ameno,  persuasive,  paciente.  No  se  niega,  con  decir  esto, 
que  se  hallen  repreeentantes  de  los  dos  sistemas  en  uno  y  otro  mundo;  que  allA  se 
vean  muchos  individuos  imbuidos  de  ideas  novocontinentales,  y  que  acd,  otros 
muchoB  reaccionarioe,  impiden  el  verdadero  progreso  humane  con  su  indiferencia  o 
ego&mo;  pero  si,  se  mantiene  a  todo  alcance  que  clara  y  perceptiblemente  se  dis- 
tinguen  eeos  dos  ideales,  y  que  a  uno  de  ellos  se  adhiere  la  maxima  parte  de  los  pueblos 
de  Europa,  mientras  al  otro  queda  devota  la  misma  proporci6n  de  los  de  America. 
Este  abismo  empezd  a  abrirse  poco  despu^  de  la  Uegada  de  los  europeoe  a  eetos 
continentes,  y  ha  seguido  ensdnchandose  cada  vez  mds  con  el  transcurso  de  los  siglos; 
pero  hasta  que  la  funesta  luz  de  la  universal  conflagraci6n  lo  ilumin6  por  completo, 
DO  se  reconoci6  con  entera  claridad  todo  lo  que  implicaba  esta  separaci6n. 

Gomo  corolario  de  este  hecho  ya  bien  reconocido  consta  lo  siguiente:  que  a  medida 
que  se  han  visto  separados  los  pueblos  del  Viejo  y  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  se  aproximan 
onoB  a  otros  los  de  cada  una  de  las  aisladas  porciones  del  orbe.  La  desemejanza  hace 
pensar  en  la  semejanza,  y  causa  ademds  la  aproximaci6n  de  los  elementoe  similares  y 
geniales,  en  los  que  reside  una  afinidad  natural  y  fundamental.  El  monarquismo  y 
el  militarismo  de  alld  tienden  a  hacer  unirse  los  pueblos  libres  y  paclficos  de  acd. 
Pu^ese  decir,  por  lo  tanto,  que  la  luz  fatal  de  la  enorme  conflagraci6n  europea  ha 
revelado  no  solo  el  abismo  abierto  por  largo  tiempo  entre  los  dos  ideales  de  la  civiliza- 
ci6n,  sine  que  ha  demoetrado  tambi6n  la  presencia  y  fuerza  activa  de  ideas  y  senti- 
mientOB  unificadores,  radicados  en  el  coraz6n  de  las  nuevas  y  maleables  naciones  de 
este  naciente  oiganismo  que  se  compone  de  21  libres  e  indcpendientes  soberanias 
populares.  Ha  senalado  otra  verdad  aun  mis  importante,  a  saber,  que  mientras  las 
involuntarias  uniones  y  alianzas  polfticas  contranaturales  resultantes  del  ejercicio 
de  fuerza  superior  por  parte  de  los  elementos  preponderantes  sobre  los  inferiores  y 
mis  d^biles  en  sentido  material,  abrigan  en  si  propias  las  semillas  de  desorganizaci6n 
y  de8trucci6n,  el  reconocimiento  de  afinidades  espirituales  y  de  slmilitud  de  ideas 
produce  interacci6n  y  cooperacidn  duraderas  a  fuer  de  ser  naturalcs,  libres  y  volun- 
tarias. 

Que  precisa,  ahora  mis  que  nunca  y  mis  que  lo  que  pueda  euponerae  en  lo  sucesivo, 
alinear  en  861idas  y  dificiplinadas  filas  las  huestes  de  libertad  y  progreso  que  pueblan 
e  ilustran  aqueste  lado  del  salubre  oc^ano.  Hemes  perdido  ya  una  infinidad  de 
tiemjK),  de  energfa  y  de  tesoro  con  nuestros  recelos,  temores  y  luchas,  fruto  todo  de 
falta  de  entendimiento  y  aprecio  y  de  malquerencia,  envidia  y  codicia.  Ante  el 
amenazante  peligro  que  asoma  a  lo  lejos,  iay  de  la  naci6n,  por  diminuta  y  d^bil  o 
colosal  y  poderoea  quo  eea,  que  se  deje  engauar  con  el  eusurro  de  los  cismiticos  inter- 
nacionales,  y  rehuse  oir  la  encantadora  voz  de  sus  hermanas  que  procuran  atraerla 
hacia  la  saludable  y  productiva  armonfal  Y  ciertamente  esto  no  debe  consideraree 
como  amenaza  de  castigo  que  la  pudiesen  admiiuBtrar  las  demis  naciones,  sine  como 
amone8taci6n  que  surge  de  la  buena  voluntad  de  la  familia  de  naciones  libres  cuyo 
dnico  deseo  es  el  de  salvar  a  cada  uno  de  los  pueblos  componentes  de  los  infaustos 
efectos  nacionales  de  la  intransigencia  y  el  aislamiento  voluntarios.  La  nacion  que, 
por  cualquiera  causa,  se  niegue  a  tratar  con  justicia  y  aprecio  a  sus  hermanas,  a 
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amoldane  y  a  armonizane  con  ellas  cuanto  le  faere  posible,  do  las  ofende  ul  nllai 
hiere  a  ellas:  es  ella  la  que  suire,  la  que  pierde  y  la  que  se  destruye  a  ef  munuk  El 
ermitafio  nacioual,  cual  el  individual,  lleva  una  vida  no  tan  86I0  contranatoral  dno 
est^ril  y  moiibunda. 

Baflta  ya  de  generalidades.  ^G6mo  y  en  que  sentido  noe  alineamoef  ^De  qaS 
manera  y  hasta  que  punto  podremos  enlazamos  las  soberanas  e  independientea  enti- 
dades  de  la  America?  ^Ser4  en  una  uni6n  polftica  o  en  alianzaa  defenaivaa  y  ofeul- 
vas,  o  por  ententes  multiples?  iPluguiese  a  Dios  que  no  I  iM(reBe  la  actual  Europftt 
iLa  Concordia  no  se  funda  en  papel  o  peigamino,  por  bien  escrito  y  fiimado  que  eaU, 
ni  en  la  fuerza,  por  inmensa  y  potente  que  la  hayal  Esto  lo  ha  demoetrado  con  crael 
claridad  la  g^uerra  mundial.  El  porvenir  de  la  America  debe  depender  de  naevot 
ideales  y  actitudee  intemacionalee,  baaados  todoe  eobre  esa  honradez,  eea  juaticiay 
ese  enteudimiento  y  aprecio  mutuo,  y  esa  cooperaddn  intelectual  y  material,  que 
dictard  una  fructffera  politica  intemacional  amencana.  Ante  eete  siatema  deM^ 
pareceri  para  aiempre  el  mentado  y  venerable  monrofono,  por  dtil  y  protector  que 
hay  a  sido  en  lo  pasado,  con  la  infinidad  de  receloe,  desavenencias,  temores  y  traatonioa 
que  ha  causado  o  que  se  le  han  atribufdo,  y  en  su  lugar  se  efguird  firme  y  espl^ndida 
la  verdadera  doctiina  americana,  establecida  con  el  al^gre  consentimiento  e  inter- 
acci6n  de  naciones  iguales  en  el  sentido  de  soberania  independiente  y  de  derechoa 
intemacionales. 

Esta  amplia,  justa  y  satisfactorla  doctrina,  ^c6mo  se  entabUui?  ^Quizi  por  medio 
de  congresos  panamericanos?  Los  hemes  reunido  ya,  y  si  no  han  sido  del  todo  ind- 
tiles,  no  han  producido  el  fin  anhelado.  No;  la  diplomacia,  la  discu8i6n  y  el  bnen 
deseo  no  carecen  sin  duda  de  valor;  pero  algo  m&B  natural  e  fntimo  se  requiere.  La 
aproximaci6n  y  la  amistad  de  los  pueblos  demanda  un  procedimiento  sonejante  al 
mismo  que  sirve  en-  la  experiencia  de  los  individuos.  La  amistad  individual  aa 
funda  en  los  procesos  naturales,  y  no  es  resultado  de  la  legislaci6n. 

Si  se  analiza  una  laiga  y  verdadera  amistad  e  intlmidad  entre  personas,  se  recono- 
cer&  desde  luego  que  aqu^llas  se  han  fundado  en  lo  que  bien  puede  Uamaisefactorea 
ordinarios,  como  lo  son  el  trato  social,  comunidad  de  intereses,  afinidades  int^ectna- 
les  y  est^ticas,  y  en  fin,  todo  aquello  que  revele  las  cualidades  del  espfritu  humano. 
En  la  aBociaci6n  de  individuos  entre  si,  cada  uno  de  ellos  contribuye  de  cierta  manera 
con  algo  de  la  riqueza  de  su  propio  ser,  de  su  experiencia  y  de  bus  ideas  caracterlsticaa 
y  predominantes,  las  cuales  pueden  asemejarse  a  los  hilos  de  distintos  colores  que 
entran  en  el  tejido  de  que  se  fabrica  el  bello  manto  grato  y  protector  de  la  amistad. 
Ddbese  reconocer,  por  lo  tanto,  que  las  intimidades  individuales  son  accidentalea, 
catd  involuntarias  y,  sobre  todo,  naturales  y  no  artificiales.  En  la  sociedad  general 
las  sinceras  relaciones  humanas  no  se  ostablecen  por  regla  ni  por  convenio,  ni  tampoco 
de  intento,  ni  muoho  menos  por  interns  personal;  sino  se  basan  en  aquel  respeto  y 
estimaci6n  quo  resultan  del  reconocimiento  en  otras  personas  de  cualidades  admi« 
rabies. 

Pu^den^e  cua<dderar  los  pueblos  como  una  individualidad  infinitamente  extendida 
y  prolongada.  Asf  es  que  para  establocer  buenas  relaciones  entre  elloe  86I0  precisa 
aplicar  aqucllo  que  noe  haya  ensefiado  la  historia  de  las  amistades  personales.  Al 
principio  el  forastero  nos  extrafia,  su  apariencia,  su  idioma,  sus  costumbres  y  sua 
ideas  y  sentimientos,  todo  nos  causa  cierta  perturbaci6n  y  hasta  nos  llega  a  chocar. 
Mas  poco  a  poco,  bien  con  la  adquisici6n  de  mejores  conocimientos,  bien  con  la  per- 
cepcion  de  que  lo  extrafio  no  es  necesariamente  inferior  a  aquello  con  que  se  esti 
t  A  V  que  se        na,  sino,  al  contrario,  que  se  ha  manifestado  admirable  y 

^  IM  preocupaciones,  el  aaombro  y  los  recelos.    Aniloga  es  la 

[)odrfa  sostener  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  dia* 

lonales  se  ha  fundado  en  moras  superficialidades, 

y  a80ciaci6n  fntimas,  y  en  su  lugar  reinar&n  respeto 

rnieba  de  esto  existe  en  la  experiencia  de  todas  laa 
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pvBonas  que  se  hayan  dedicado  a  visitar  muchos  puebloe  y  a  ta*atarl66  hasta  ll^gar  a 
hacerae  entender  y  reepetar  entre  ellos. 

Eb  por  demis  llamar  la  atenci6n  al  hecho  de  que  cada  naci6n  abriga  en  sf  misma 
excelencias  y  defectos  caracterlsticos.  Lo  bueno  y  admirable  de  un  pueblo  ee  ve 
compeDsado  por  cualidades  laudables  en  otro,  y  lo  defectuoso  y  censurable  de  aqui 
encuentra  semejanza  all&.  Poco  le  conviene  pues  a  cualquier  pueblo  jactarse  de  que 
excede  a  otro  en  virtudee,  o  que  le  supera  en  que  a  sf  propio  le  falten  defectos  patentee, 
poesto  que  uno  y  otro  aparecen  en  la  categorfa  tanto  de  loe  morales,  inteligentes, 
6tileB  y  generosos,  como  en  la  de  los  malvados,  torpes,  improductivos  y  mezquinos. 

Es  clarfismo  de  todo  esto  que  hay  urgencia  imperativa  de  cultivar  y  ejercer  una 
paciencia  y  generosidad  no  tan  s61o  individualcs  y  nacionales  mas  tambi^n  intema- 
cionales.  El  reconocimiento  de  la  universalidad  de  la  distribuci6n  de  las  imperfec- 
ciones  y  de  las  excelencias  humanas  debe  engendrar  un  sentido  de  camaraderfa 
mundial.  Si  la  larga  polftica  de  cada  naci6n,  que  constituye  su  vida  particular  y 
caracteristica,  abunda  en  extravfos,  imprudencias  e  injusticias  de  cierta  fndole,  ^por 
qu^  y  con  qu^  sombra  de  raz6n  puede  otra  echdrselo  en  cara,  mientras  que  ^sta  haya 
pecade  de  su  mismo  modo,  aunque  tu viera  el  solo  m^rito  de  haber  variado  en  la  manera 
deerrar? 

^C6mo,  bien  puede  preguntarse,  se  va  a  ensefiar  y  a  infundir  Aa  caridad  y  genero- 
ridad  intemacionales? 

El  estado  primitive  del  hombre  individual  era  de  egofsmo.  Loe  primeros  salvajea 
echaron  mano  a  todo  lo  que  pudieron  asir.  Luego  los  intereses  de  la  familia  y  en 
seguida  los  de  la  tribu  operaban  para  limitar  la  voluntad  individual  y  sujetarla  a  lo 
qae  se  consideraba  el  bienestar  de  la  comunidad.  Cuando  las  tribus  se  vieron  obli- 
gadas  a  reforzarse  contra  sua  amenazantes  enemigos,  formaron  entre  sf  alianzas  natu- 
rales,  a  saber,  las  que  se  fundaron  en  la  proximidad  geogr&fica  o  consangufnea,  y  de 
ahf  origin6  la  nacionalidad. 

Este  proceso  de  formar  naciones  no  era  tan  sencillo  como  pudiera  aparecer  al  deli- 
nearse.  Se  extendi6  por  largos  perfodos  de  tiempo,  durante  los  que  habfa  muchas  y 
cnielee  luchas  destructoras  que  acabaron  con  gran  ndmero  de  individuos  y  de  pueblos. 
La  historia  del  asccnso  de  la  human idad  de  un  estado  de  barbarismo  a  uno  de  civili- 
zaci6n  pudiera  trazarse  por  sendcros  de  horrenda  sangre  y  sufrimiento. 

Pero,  al  confesar  esto,  ^habrd  que  admitir  que  esta  condici6n  de  barbarie  y  de 
salvajismo  es  propia,  natural,  duradera  e  inevitable  de  la  raza  humana?  Ciertamente 
que  no.  Tratdndose  de  individuos  se  reconoce  desde  luego  que  el  duelo,  la  esclavitud, 
el  salteamiento,  y  la  crueldad  para  con  los  nifios,  los  ancianos  y  las  mujeres  han 
dcsaparecido  casi  por  completo  en  cualquier  naci6n  civilazada,  gracias  a  las  in 
fluencias  rcstringentes  y  disciplinadaa  de  la  religi6n  y  de  la  educaci6n  moral. 

Ahora  bien,  puesto  que  toda  naci6n  americana  se  compone  de  unidades  y  su  car^ter 
general  como  entidad  social  depende  inevi tablemen te  del  total  de  las  cualidades  que 
abriga  cada  una  de  aqu^llas,  el  pueblo  se  desarrolla  y  so  hace  inteligente,  justo  y 
generoso  a  la  par  que  se  mejoran  los  ideales  y  la  conducta  de  los  individuos  que  se 
unen  para  formarlo.  La  poHtica  nacional  e  intemacional  es  86lo  la  expresi6n  amplia 
y  mds  o  menos  artificial  de  la  moral  individual.  Para  cambiar  las  relaciones  entre 
los  pueblos  y  hacerlas  consideradas  y  justaa  hay  que  acudir,  en  Ultimo  t^rmino,  a  los 
individuos  y  principalmente  a  los  que  influyen  en  cada  naci6n  para  infundir  en  ellos 
los  ideales  que  deben  dominar  la  poHtica  de  los  gobiernos. 

Hasta  ahora  la  enseilanza  escolar,  tanto  piiblica  cuanto  privada,  se  ha  dedicado  en 
general  a  asuntos  acadomicos,  prdcticos  o  profesionales,  relacionados  enteramente  con 
un  86lo  pals,  y  no  sc  puede  negar  que  esto  haya  side  natural  y  conveniente;  sin 
embargo,  en  vista  de  lo  ya  dicho,  que  ningun  pueblo  vive  en  aihlamiento  y  para  sf 
mismo,  es  precise  ademds  organizar  una  instruccidn  nueva,  de  espfritu  y  amplitud 
mundiales,  que  haga  de  cada  alumno  de  este  hemisferio,  no  solamente  patriota  y 
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sostenedor  leal  de  su  propia  naci6ii,  sino  tambi^n  ciudadaao  novooontinental,  m 

el  sentido  mds  extcnso  y  profundo. 

Ai  dar  6nfaais  a  la  idea  de  una  ciudadania  novocontinental  intelectaal,  di&mn 
llamar  la  atcncion  a  que  eso  se  hace  sin  perjuicio  de  IO0  pueblos  de  IO0  rantimmtM 
antiguos. 

Mas  I08  alumnos  no  son  los  iiuicos  con  horizonte  reducido  que  preciflft  extender. 
Mientras  no  exista  una  goneraci6n  de  pereonas  ya  hechaa  que  hayan  recibido  ins- 
trucci6n  suficientemente  am])lia  para  relacionarse  con  sua  contempar&neoe  de  todm 
la  America,  habra  que  buscar  un  mode  de  inlundir  adn  en  ellas  nriamea  Us  ti"iptt<M 
y  los  idoales  internacionales.  Los  individuos  ya  formados  son  los  que  determiiuui  Im 
opini6n  pdblica  y  los  que  dirigon  la  poHtica  de  los  gobiemos  actuAles.  ^Cdnio  iS 
pucdo  libertar  a  6stos  de  sus  antiguos  prejuicios  y,  en  cambio,  sembnur  en  su  mente 
rcspeto  y  confianza  para  con  sus  vecinos  de  las  diversas  nadones  americanu?  ^Ee- 
perar  hasta  que  desaparezca  esta  generaci6n  y  se  produzca  otra  de  mejores  pereceres  y 
sentimientoe  internacionales?  Apenas  se  necesita  responder  a  tal  preg^unta.  Al 
exponerla  lo  absurdo  que  ea  so  manificsta. 

Por  rfgidos  e  intranMigontes  que  sean,  los  Uombres  ya  crecidos  no  son  del  to4p  im- 
penetrablos,  ni  se  endiirecon  para  siemprc  contra  las  ideas  nuevas  y  mds  libenles  de 
las  que  cUos  se  habfan  acoatumbrado.  Requicrese  pues  lo  que  es  diffcil  mas  no 
imposible  dt^  efeotuar;  descubrir  con  delicado  tanteo  el  modo  de  presentar  y  de  ex- 
poner  con  incansablo  afan  unas  ideas  y  procedimientos  que,  por  su  sencillex,  sa 
razonabilidad  y  su  sinreridad,  abarcardn  en  si  propios  el  poder  de  la  conviccidn 
irresistible. 

^C6mo  y  por  medio  de  que  agenda  pueden  difundirse  esos  ideales  intemacionaloB? 
^Como  se  fomentunin,  y  cumo  se  liabnin  de  nutrir  a  trav^  del  largo  periodo  de  tiempo 
requerido  para  radi«.'arae  y  cobrar  brfos? 

No  08  prcciso  convcrtirsc  en  otro  Diui^cnes  de  Sfnope  e  ir  rocorriendo  el  mumlo  con 
lintema  ni  con  foro  cl<^('trioo  para  doscubrir  un  hombre  o  un  grupo  de  hombres  que 
llcve  la  autorcha  de  la  nueva  hermandad  americana.  Ninguna  naci6n  de  nuestros 
coDtincntes  carecc  de  indixiduos  que  reconocon  la  urgencia  de  que  se  entiendan 
mas  prof  11  nd  amen  to  los  pueblos  de  Ammca.  ni  de  instituciones  que  sirvan  de  instni- 
montos  p.ira  avivar  y  iruiar  ol  0H])iritu  de  la  fmternidad  intemacional. 

No  se  niega  (]ue  los  (fobiernos  y  sils  ro pro.se ntantes  diplomdticos  y  consulares  in- 
fluyen  en  el  mcjbramiento  de  las  relacionos  internacionales;  pero  necesariamcnte  son 
tan  rii^idoA.  formaloH.  artiticiales  y  contH/rvadores  y  a  voces  tan  cobardos  y  egolstss 
que  no  les  conviono  nor  los  protai^onistas  de  et^a  uiovimiento.  Los  gobiemos  y  sus 
representantvs.  en  vt»z  de  «;uiar  a  los  ])UL'bl<)8  roj'i)e('tiv«Js,  se  ven  generalmcnte  ams- 
trados  por  ellos.  IniVianse  en  el  corazun  de  las  uaciones  los  mandatos  morales. 
Aquolloquodetermitia  y  dicta  la  mayoria  onrani/ada  do  Ins  ])en.sad ores  activos  de  una 
nacion.  que  lo  sir  von  <lo  corebro  tliroctivo,  count  it  uye  ol  vordadero  <lictamcn  nacional. 
y  ante  osto  doblau  la  rodilla  los  irolHTuantcs. 

De  todo  lo  expu(i8to  os  claro  (pic  la  inm  omi>rosa  de  ampliar  la  vision  de  los  indi- 
viduos do  que  se  com]K)non  l(»s  jMioblos  nmcricauos.  no  di>p<inde  en  absolutodc  los 
gobirrnos,  sino  tanibicn  do  los  diro<torf.i  0  instruct  ores  iK;  las  institu  clones  de  e<lu- 
caciun.  tanto  pi'iblicas  coino  particularcs.  do  la  ]>rons;i.  do  los  oscritoros,  do  los  ]x>etas 
y  pn»f<.'t:is.  do  las  asociaiiimcs  wx  ialcs.  *  i»Miti!i<;is.  litorarias,  pn»fesionalos.  y  en  fin, 
do  todos  Itts  quo  pions;in  librir  y  profundanicnto  en  t«'-rininos  < untinontales  y  humanos, 
adivinan  «*1  -..-lorioso  iMirv«'nir  quo  cs|>«.»ra  a  la  Aniirira  cuandti  so  cncu«Mitro  discipli- 
nada.  propiaiufiite  n>laciiinada  y  cftDperadora.  y  cdu  ina.otablc  pa<  imi  ia  so  osfuorzan 
viL'oriJKann'uto  jM)r  fons<v.uirlo. 

I)ic'li(>  80  ha  qu«»  «*n  todas  las  na--ion<*s  *1(*  osto  homisfcrio  se  I'ucuontran  ciortas 
]M)tcncias  latcntes  <]iic  prtM-isa  uiili/ar  i>siru  cl  hifn  dt*  la  'jran  I'andlia  que  piiobla 
fstos  conticntes.  Kn  cllas  .m*  rc-iMio.'L'  •  lar.inientc  la  inscns.itc/.  v\  dc.':»rccii>  v  los 
dvstro, .!».•«  o<  onuniicos  qu<*  rcMdtan  <l»'  !«»<  n'nl.».>*.  las  di.-x  ordias  y  la.^  lui'lius  inUT- 
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Dftdoiialee,  mas  no  ae  eabe  c6ino  dar  ^nfasis  y  expre8i6ii  a  las  sanas  ideas  y  aplicarlas  a  la 
polftica  narional  a  fin  de  evitar  lo6  odios  y  loe  trastomos,  estableciendo  las  relacionee 
debidas  entre  todafl  las  naciones. 

Gennina  en  el  CQraz6n  del  sofiador  idealista  cierta  deee8peiaci6n  al  ver  cu&n  dificil 
es  encamar  bus  nobles  pensamientoe  en  nur\4°^^^^^^  7  oiganizaciones  en^igicas  y 
eficaces.  Se  aiente  solitario  e  indtil:  su  vi8i6n  y  aspiraci6n  parecen  86I0  un  ensueilo 
ue  jam^B  se  realizar&  por  cuanto  se  anhele. 

Necesitanse  en  nuestro  hemisferio  dertas  agendas  organizadoras,  inteligentes, 
intachables,  generosas,  de  amplia  visidn  e  imaginaddn,  que  por  lo  sano  y  laudable 
de  BUS  procedimientos,  se  conquisten  el  respeto  y  la  cooperad6n  de  todas  las  fuerzas 
lodales  e  intelectuales  de  nuestras  diversas  naciones,  cristaliz^dolas  asl  en  una 
sAida  y  efidente  opini6n  pdblica  capaz  de  animar  completamente  la  actitud  de  IO0 
poderee  y  la  legislaci6n  gubemamentales.  Esas  agencias  deben  ser  organizadones 
iltsruistas,  sal\  as  de  motivos  siniestros,  que  nada  pidan  y  nada  deseen  sino  la  oportuni  - 
dad  de  ayudar,  aprender  y  organizar,  animando  hdbilmente  y  guiando  a  los  que 
aspiian  a  dedicarse  a  esa  gran  empresa  y  a  mediar  entre  los  pueblos  para  el  estrecha- 
miento  de  las  ^  inculaciones  intelectuales  y  espirituales  que  deben  ligar  a  todas  las 
nadones  de  America. 

Dichas  empresas,  aunque  se  originen  en  un  s61o  pals,  deben  extenderse  por  medio 
de  un  proceso  natural  a  todas  las  naciones  de  nuestro  hemisferio,  no  como  organiza- 
dones  egolstas  y  r^idas,  sino  como  fratemidades  cooperadoras  intemacionales,  rela- 
donadas  con  los  varies  movimientos  educadores,  con  las  asociaciones  dentfficas, 
literarias  e  hist6ricas,  y  con  todos  los  grupos  de  pensadores  y  trabajadores  sociales  e 
intelectuales  que,  con  le\  antada  frente,  se  consagren  a  la  noble  causa  de  contribuii 
al  bienestar  de  los  di\  ersoe  pueblos  de  estos  continentes,  de  quienes  depende  en  tan 
alto  grade  la  felicidad  del  resto  del  mundo. 

Existen  actualmente  las  anheladas  agencias,  de  cardcter  universal,  de  espfritu 
liberal  y  Uenas  de  buena  voluntad  para  con  todos  los  pueblos.  Entre  otras  pueden 
indicarse  importantes  organizaciones  como  la  Um6n  Panamericana,  la  Dotaci6n  Car- 
negie para  la  Paz  Intemacional,  la  Asociaddn  Americana  para  la  Conciliaci6n  Intema- 
cional,  la  Asociacion  Peruana  de  Derecho  Intemacional,  y  la  Stxdcdad  Venezolana 
de  Derecho  Intemacional.  En  estas  instituciones  y  otras  afines,  reside  inmensa 
potencia  y  energia  moral.  Requi^rese  tan  86I0  que  cooperen  unas  con  otras  y  que 
procuren  todas  influir  en  la  masa  de  los  pueblos,  para  adoctrlnarlos  no  solamente  en 
el  patriotismo,  sino  tambi^n  en  cl  \erdadero  intemacionalismo,  que  representa  sin 
duda  la  moralidad  hiunana  en  su  mds  amplia  y  noble  acepci6n. 

Si  un  congreso  intemacional  y  cientffico  como  ^te,  encama  algo  de  dtil  y  significa- 
tivo,  ello  reside  en  su  eficacia  como  instnmiento  adecuado  para  reladonar  propia- 
mente  a  los  pueblos.  Un  congreso  intemacional  es  titil  en  cierto  modo  para  el  conoci- 
miento  y  aproximaci6n  de  un  reducido  numero  de  indi.iduos  excepcionales;  pero 
ejerce  poca  influencia  sobre  la  gran  masa  de  elementos  sociales  heterog^neos  de  que 
se  componen  las  naciones.  La  educaci6n,  dia  tras  d(a,  la  reiteraci6n  variada  e  insis- 
tente  de  esta  doctrina  siml)olizada  en  forma  comprensi\a,  son  los  dnicos  factores 
eGcientes  para  este  resultado.  He  alll  la  tarea  de  los  colegios,  las  uni\  ersidades  y 
las  instituciones  diplomdticas,  clentificas,  sociales  y  humanitarias,  a  las  cualcs  corres- 
ponde  la  noble  y  gra\  e  responsabilidad  de  instruir  al  pueblo  de  manera  tan  en^rgica 
y  tan  dicstra  que  \enza  gradualmente  la  ignorancia  y  los  prejuicios,  infundiendo  al 
fm  el  anhelado  cuplritu  intemacional  panamericano. 

Ha  de  empezarse  con  los  niilos  esta  labor  indispensable  para  el  ensanchamiento  de 
las  ideas.  En  ellos,  y  no  en  los  hombres  formados,  reside  la  potencia  panamericana. 
Todo  aqucl  que  se  interose  en  el  por\enir  de  America  debe  dirigirse  a  la  juventud 
con  paciencia  y  destreza,  y  cosechard  asi  en  vida,  el  galard6n  que  premie  bus  esfuerzos. 
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LOS  FINES  DE  LA  ENSEf^ANZA  SECUNDARIA. 

Por  JUAN  MONTEVERDE. 
ProfeBor  de  Ingenieria  Sanitaria  de  la  FacuUad  de  Matemdtiau  de  Montevideo ,  Vruguaif. 

I. 

La  instruccidn  pliblica  debe  darse  en  diversoe  grados,  pueeto  que  asf  lo  exigen  la8 
actividades  sociales  y  las  diversas  funciones  de  loe  elementoe  que  en  ellas  intervienen; 
y  lo  exige  tambi^n  la  propia  instruccidn,  que  no  puede  ser  eficaz,  para  bub  fines,  si 
no  es  recorrida  en  forma  gradual  y  en  diversos  cicloe  limitados  por  su  aplicaci6n  social, 
y  que  favorezcan  su  acci6n  en  la  educaci^n  del  espfritu. 

En  la  prictica  se  considera  la  enseffanza  general  dividida  en  tree  grados:  la  primaria, 
la  secundaria  y  la  superior.  Estas  tres  divlsiones  constituyen  los  grandes  ciclos  de  la 
ensefianza  general,  cuya  esfera  de  acci^n,  m^todoe,  clase  y  extensidn  de  los  conoci- 
mientos  de  bus  programas  deben  estar  en  relaci6n  con  la  edad  de  los  alumnos  y  con 
el  fin  de  la  ensefianza  de  cada  ciclo  o  grado. 

Estos  grados  de  la  ensefianza  no  estdn  igualmente  organizados  en  los  distintos  pafses, 
si  bien  pueden  establecerse  ciertos  principios  fundamen tales  que  determinan  una  orga- 
nizaci6n  racional,  adaptada  a  las  exigencias  de  las  sociodades  civilizadas,  en  cuanto 
a  su  cultura  y  al  mis  econ6mico  aprovechamiento  de  la  ensefianza.  La  uniformidad 
de  la  ensefianza  para  todos  los  pafses,  priU^ticamente  no  serfa  posible  ni  conveniente, 
puesto  que  las  condiciones  del  medio,  los  recursos  y  las  necesidades  a  que  debe  satis- 
facer  la  instrucci6n  general  varfan  de  un  pais  a  otro. 

Las  necesidades  de  la  vida  civilizada,  la  acci<^n  individual  y  colectiva  de  sus  ele- 
mentos,  la  condici6n  social,  dotes  intelectuales,  recursos  y  aspiraciones  de  esoe  ele- 
mentosson  los  que  determinan  preparaciones  distintasen  su  instrucci6n,  ysu  ascenso 
o  detencion  en  cada  uno  de  los  grados  indicados  de  la  ensefianza  general. 

Los  individuos  que  en  el  organismo  social  desempefian  las  funciones  m^  elemen ta- 
les, m&B  subordinadas,  que  requieren  principalmente  la  acci<Sn  muscular,  no  tienen 
porquc  estudiar  mda  alld  de  la  enseflanza  primaria,  ni  por  otra  parte  podrfan  hacerlo 
con  sus  recursos  propios,  salvo  rarisimas  excepcionos:  aquelloe  que,  por  su  situaci6n 
o  sus  mc<lios  de  vida,  aspiran  a  inter\'enir  en  funciones  sociales  que  requieren  una 
instrucci^n  miia  avanzada  que  la  primaria,  cierta  cultura  general,  literaria  y  cientffica 
elemental,  nccesitan  adquirir  los  conocimientos  do  la  enscflanza  secundaria:  y  a  la 
superior  dol>en  dedicarse  los  que,  por  sus  dotes  intc»Iectuales  y  su  amor  al  estudio, 
aspiran  a  las  funciones  que  requieren  una  elevada  preparacion  mental,  sea  para 
cargos  publicos,  sea  para  el  ejercicio  profesional,  sea  para  contribuir  al  adelanto  de  las 
ciencias,  de  laa  artes  y  de  las  letras  en  sus  mds  altas  manifestaciones. 

Es  base  de  la  ensetlanza  secundaria,  la  primaria,  y  ambas  deben  serv'ir  de  funda- 
mento  a  la  superior:  ^te  es  un  principio  que  no  admite  excopcion,  si  se  reconoce 
el  concepto  de  gradaci6n  16gica  y  j)edag()gica  de  la  ensefianza  general,  fundado  en  el 
mdximo  de  utilida^i  social  con  el  mdximo  de  e<;onomfa  en  energfas  y  en  gastoe;  sin 
embargo,  en  muchos  pafses  ese  principio  no  se  aplica  estrictamente  en  la  prdctica, 
pues  los  hay  que  admiten  el  ingreso  de  alumnos  a  los  estudios  secundarios,  sin  la 
oblipr«i''i<'»n  de  haber  completado  primeramente  los  de  la  instruccic'm  primaria;  como 
los  hay  que  admiten  el  ingreso  a  los  estudios  superiores  con  una  instruccion  secundaria 
defi<*ionte.  Estas  deficiencias  en  la  preparacion  de  \()b  alumnos  son  muy  perjudicialei 
para  la  ensenanza. 

Aun  los  pafses  que  mas  se  han  preocupado  de  la  ensefianza  publica,  no  han  llegado 
toda\^a  a  un  plan  de  organizaci<'>n  y  de  cooniinaciun  de  los  estudios,  en  su  conjunto, 
desde  los  inferiores  hasta  los  superiores. 

En  la  prictica  se  han  encontrado  serias  dificultades  para  esa  organizacion  del  con- 
junto  de  los  estudios,  principalmente  en  loe  pafses  de  cultura  mis  a\'anzada,  debido 
a  preocupaciones,  prejuicios  y  hasta  a  cuestiones  de  amor  propio,  de  autori<lades, 
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instituciones,  profesores,  funcionarioe  demasiado  apegados  a  la  tradici6n;  y  debido 
tambi^n  a  la  modalidad  de  su  eepiritu,  educado  en  ideas  diversas  de  las  que  rigen 
actualmente  la  vida  social. 

Para  el  mejor  6xito  y  el  mds  econ6mico  aprovechamiento  de  la  ensefLanza,  en  todos 
008  grados,  es  necesario  que  ha3ra  un  enlace,  una  relaci6n  de  continuidad  y  de  gradu- 
ad^n  l<3gica  y  pedag6gica  entze  los  diversos  perfodoe  de  los  estudios.  A  esa  mejora 
hay  que  llegar  en  los  planes  de  estudios,  programas  y  reglamentos  que  rigen  los  diversos 
grados  de  la  enseflanza;  aiinque  no  siempre  sea  la  realidad,  se  supone  que  los  alunmos 
que  ingresan  a  los  estudios  secundarios  ban  hecbo  los  primarios,  y  que  tienen  los 
conocimientos  de  ambos  grados  de  los  estudios  los  que  ingresan  a  los  superiores. 

La  enseflanza  primaria  no  tiene  porque  variar  sensiblemente  de  un  pais  a  otro  en 
los  centros  de  poblaci6n,  puesto  que,  bien  entendida,  debe  comprender  el  mfnimo  de 
conocimientos  que  se  considera  necesarios  para  que  cada  individuo  pueda  desempeflar 
con  independencia  y  provecbo  las  funciones  m&B  elementales  en  el  organismo  social 
en  que  vive:  en  las  regiones  rurales  debe  adaptarse  lo  m^  posible  al  medio,  tendiendo 
a  una  instrucci6n  pr&ctica  y  de  real  aplicaci6n  a  las  actividades  que  la  economla 
nacional  aconseje  estimular. 

En  cambio  la  enseflanza  secundaria  puede  diversificarse  aegfin  los  palses  y  segdn 
su  aplicaci6n,  y  en  cada  pais  debe  variar  segdn  las  condiciones  especiales  de  lasr^o- 
nes,  sobre  todo  si  ^tas  tienen  un  caricter  especial  bien  definido  por  la  actividad 
habitual  de  sus  habitantes.  Esta  diversificaci6n  y  aplicaci6n  de  la  enseflanza  secun- 
daria constituye  el  tema  que  me  propongo  desarrollar. 

II. 

La  instrucci6n,  como  todas  las  formas  de  la  actividad  humana,  ha  seguido  la  ley  de 
la  evoluci6n  hacia  su  perfecci<5n:  hasta  finalizar  el  segundo  tercio  del  siglo  pasado, 
la  a8piraci6n  mds  vehemente  de  los  Gobiemos  de  los  palses  civilizados  era  difundir 
lo  mds  posible  la  instruccion  elemental:  la  instrucci6n  media,  mds  que  de  cultiu*a 
popular,  era  de  preparaci6n  para  la  enseflanza  superior. 

La  mayor  difu8l6n  de  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  y  el  progreso  de  las  ideas  elevaron  el 
nivel  intelectual  de  las  clases  populares,  poni^ndolas  en  condiciones  de  ejercer  con 
mis  conciencia  y  mds  eficacia  sus  derechos  en  favor  de  su  propio  mejoramiento  y  en 
la  constituci6n  de  los  gobiemos:  se  reconoci6,  y  se  hizo  mds  efectivo  y  mds  universal, 
el  derecho  de  los  mds  inteligentes  y  de  los  mds  preparados  para  aspirar  y  obtener  por 
sus  m^ritos  los  puestos  directivos  de  la  vida  nacional. 

Para  satisfacer  las  justas  aspiraciones  de  las  clases  populares,  relativas  al  ejercicio 
de  sus  derechos  polfticos  y  sociales,  para  extender  la  cultura  de  esas  clases,  e  inten- 
sificar  y  mejorar  su  acci6n  en  el  progreso  nacional,  los  Gobiernos  difundieron  la  instruc- 
cion secundaria,  tratando  de  darle  un  cardcter  mds  apropiado  a  esos  fines. 

Las  democracias  exigen  una  instruccion  moral  y  cfvica  suficientc,  y  una  preparacidn 
intelectual  mds  extend ida,  mds  perfeccionada  y  mds  homog^nea  que  en  las  formas 
de  gobiemo  raenos  adelantadas:  en  primer  lugar,  porque  a  los  mds  elevados  cargos 
piiblicos  puede  llegar  cualquier  ciudadano  que  reuna  las  simples  condiciones  legales, 
y  ^to  requiere,  por  lo  menos,  la  preparaci6n  que  deben  dar  los  estudios  secundarios;  y 
en  segundo  lugar,  porque,  aun  como  simple  elector,  todo  ciudadano  conviene  que 
tenga  una  instruccion  general  que  le  permita  formar  criterio  propio  y  fundado  sobre 
las  cualidades  reales  de  los  candidates  que  debe  contribuir  a  elegir  para  los  cargos  mds 
elevados  de  la  Naoion. 

Ni  el  desarrollo  mental,  ni  la  in8trucci6n  de  los  alunmos  que  a  ella  corresponden, 
permiten  a  la  enseflanza  primaria  prepararlos  para  llenar  con  ^xito  los  flnes  indicados: 
es  esa  una  misidn  de  la  enseflanza  secundaria:  y  es  debido  a  tan  elevados  fines,  a  la 
gran  trascendencia  que  tienen  en  el  progreso  de  las  naciones,  en  el  bienestar  de  sus 
habitantes  y  en  el  mayor  rendimiento  de  su  actividad,  que  la  enseflanza  secundaria 
tiene  tanta  importancia.    Esa  importancia  es  grande  para  todos  los  paises,  pero  lo  es 
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en  grado  sumo  para  loe  republicanos;  sin  exagenur  absolutamente,  puede  aftnnane 
que  no  puede  haber  democracia,  que  como  tal  f  undone  Men  y  responda  eficasmenta 
a  8U0  principioe  y  a  sus  finalidades,  sin  una  amplia  dif  ufli6n  de  la  enneflanga  ■^^'^^ana 
bien  entendida. 

Pero  la  influencia  de  la  enaefiansa  secundaria  no  debe  Umitazee  aolamente  a  fonnar 
ciudadanos:  debe  contribuir  a  deoarrollar  au  bienestar  moral  y  material  y  a  llenar 
necesidades  sociales  exigidaa  por  el  progreso,  que  no  alcanaa  a  llenar  la  enaefiann 
primaria. 

En  lo6  pueblos  civilixados  modemos,  el  organismo  social  se  ha  complicado  y  per- 
feccionado  para  responder  a  un  fimcionamiento  mis  complejo  y  cientifico:  loe  pfo> 
gresos  de  la  dencia  y  de  la  industria  ban  modificado  radicalmente  muchos  servicios 
ptiblicos,  ban  creado  otros  nuevos  importantfaimos,  que  se  refieren  a  la  conservacidn 
de  la  salud,  a  la  difusi6n  de  la  cultiu«  popular  y  al  bienestar  general;  y  no  solamenta 
los  empleados  que  intervienen  en  esoe  servicios  deben  tener  la  ctdtura  general  de  lot 
estudios  secundarios,  para  llenar  su  misidii,  sine  que  el  pueblo,  a  cuyo  alcance  est4 
eea  cultura,  la  necesita  para  mejor  disfrutar  de  las  ventajas  de  esos  progreeoa,  que 
influyen  en  su  salud  y  en  su  bienestar. 

Como  estfmulo  para  la  difusi6n  de  los  estudios  secundarios,  y  como  medio  de 
mejoramiento  de  los  servicios  pdblicos,  convendrla  que  se  dictaran  leyes  que  obligaran 
a  baber  hecho  esos  estudios  a  los  empleados  de  las  Oficinas  del  Estado.  Con  esto  no 
s61o  aumentaria  el  prestigio  de  las  oficinas  pdblicas,  sino  que  sus  empleados  darfan 
mayor  rendimiento  de  trabajo  (itil:  s^  evitarfa  aaf  el  ingreso  a  ellas  de  personas  ineptaa 
para  sus  f unciones,  y  seria  un  procedimiento  f^il  para  que  los  funcionarios  superiores 
de  la  Administraci6n  pdblica  eludieran  el  compromiso  de  proponer  o  nombiar 
empleados  que  no  s61o  no  son  titiles,  sino  que  perturban  el  trabajo  de  los  buenos. 

Los  comerciantes,  los  industriales,  los  importadores  y  exportadores,  los  agentea 
comerciales,  los  comisionistas,  los  rematadores,  en  fin  todas  las  personas  que  inter- 
vienen en  los  cambios,  seguros,  trasportes,  etc.,  necesitan  los  conocimientos  de  la 
ensefbuiza  secundaria  para  desarroliar  su  actividad  a  conciencia,  para  velar  por  sua 
intereses  y  los  de  sus  comitentes,  para  consultar  con  la  debida  preparacidn  los  libroa  y 
publicaciones  que  interesan  a  su  ramo,  y  utilizar  sus  informaciones:  esto  es  tanto  mis 
necesario  en  loe  paises  americanos,  cuanto  estdn  atin  muy  poco  dif  undidas  las  escuelaa 
de  comercio. 

£1  propietario  y  el  rentista,  para  altemar  dignamente  en  las  clases  ilustradas  de  la 
sociedad,  para  dirigir  a  conciencia  su  vida  y  sus  intereses,  con  algdn  fin  dtil  para  si 
mismo  y  para  sus  semejantes,  necesitan  tambito  los  conodmieutoe  generales  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria:  con  esa  instrucd6n  gozarin  mis  de  la  vida,  tendrin  mayores 
distracciones,  y  elevando  su  espiritu,  tendri  mayor  valor  su  individualidad  en  la 
masa  social. 

La  influencia  de  los  estudios  secundarios  se  bace  sentir  sobre  todo  en  las  clases 
sociales  intermedias  entre  las  intelectuales  dirigentes  y  las  obreras.  Eaas  clases  in* 
termedias,  por  su  influencia  en  la  distribud6n  del  capital  y  del  trabajo  y  en  loa 
intercambios  con  los  demis  paises,  tienen  una  gran  importancia  en  la  acd6n  social  y 
marcan  el  nivel  medio  de  su  cultura  y  de  su  prosperidad.  Es,  pucs,  de  gran  con- 
venienQia  dar  a  la  enseflanza  secundaria  una  tendencia  apropiada  para  que  contribuya 
al  mejor  aprovechamiento  de  loe  productos  y  ventajas  naturales  de  cada  pals,  y  del 
trabajo  y  capital  de  sus  habitantes. 

La  influencia  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  en  la  cultura  de  la  familia  y  de  la  sodedad 
es  tan  grande  y  de  tanta  trascendencia,  que,  solo  por  este  concepto,  se  justifica  la  gran 
atend5n  que  merece  de  los  gobiemos:  la  propaganda  de  los  libros,  de  los  peri6dicos  y  de 
los  conferenciantes  para  la  extirpaci6n  de  las  enf ermedades  sociales  y  para  la  difuaidn 
de  la  cultura  dentifica,  litenuia  y  artistica,  y  las  leyes  dictadas  y  medios  ideadoa  paim 
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luir  lo8  doloree  de  Is  humaiddad  y  alunentur  su  bieneetar,  no  serin  comprendidos, 
mterin  aimlimdos  eficaimente  en  la  piActica,  haita  tanto  que  1a  instruccidn  secundaria 
m  haya  difundido  en  las  maaui  populares. 

Besulta,  pues;  que,  ademis  de  contribuir  a  la  fonnad^n  de  los  ciudadanos  la  en- 
Kfianza  secundaria,  bien  entendida,  influye  moral  y  materialmente  en  el  mejwa- 
niento  social,  elevando  la  cultura  y  contribuyendo  al  bienestar  de  los  pueblos. 

EbIm  hmdoaeB  de  U  enseilanza  secundaria  deben  ser  las  primordiales,  las  que  sobre 

todo  deben  tenerse  en  cuenta  por  los  gobiemoe  en  los  planes  de  eetudio,  programas  y 

iii6todos  de  ensefianza. 

III. 

Indiqu^  el  cofncepto  en  que  debe  considerazse  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  su  fin 
de  cultunt  general  de  los  individuos  de  una  naci6n  civilizada.  Fbso  ahora  a  ocuparme 
de  otio  de  los  fines  de  esa  ensefianza,  que  es  el  de  i^epanur  a  los  estudiantes  para  el 
ingreeo  en  los  estudios  universitarioe  o  profesionales  superiores. 

Sobre  el  fin  primordial  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  no  parece  dificil  establecer  un 
acnerdo  general,  por  lo  menos  en  cuanto  a  sus  Ifneas  generales;  pero  hay  seguramente 
Wi«b^"tAii  divergencias  al  ai>reciar  fat  importancia  y  clases  de  estudios  que  deben  con- 
■dearse  neceearias  o  convenientes  para  el  fin  preparatorio  de  esa  ensefianza. 

Hasta  hace  pocos  afios  los  planes  de  eetudio  de  casi  todos  los  palsee  englobaban  ambas 
tendendas  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  pero  en  tales  condiciones  que  mis  que  a  la 
cultura  general  respondlan  al  fin  de  preparaci6n  para  los  estudios  superiores:  se  re- 
conoci6  que  tal  sistema  de  ensefianza,  mis  que  al  mejoramiento  de  la  masa  social, 
contribuia  a  formar  una  enorme  cantidad  de  hombres  de  in0trucci6n  superior  que, 
si  bien  tenlan  muches  conocimientos  te^ricos,  no  sabiendo  apHcarlos  a  las  necesidades 
de  la  vida,  no  encontraban  campo  para  su  actividad,  y  de  hecho  tales  hombres  venian 
a  constituir  un  peso  muerto  para  la  sociedad;  se  reconoci6  que  ese  sistema  de  ensefianza 
descuidaba  el  fin  esenciai  de  los  estudios  por  uno  que  debia  considerarse  accesorio. 

Vino  en  consecuencia  el  deslinde  de  los  campoe  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  bien 
eetablecido,  sea  por  los  cicloe  expHcitamente  establecidos  como  en  Francia,  o  por  el 
m^todo  de  exposicidn  gradual  y  conc^ntrica  de  los  conocimientos  como  en  Alemania, 
Austria,  Noruega,  Rusia,  Suecia,  Suiza, et8.,en  sus gimnasioe,  gimnamoe reales y  escuelas 
reales. 

Pero,  dentro  de  la  tendencia  de  las  divisiones  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en 
Europa,  el  grado  superior  de  cultura  alcanzado  por  sus  principales  palses,  la  necesidad 
de  remontar  los  estudios  literarios  y  artisticos  hasta  sus  fuentes  en  la  cultura  griega 
y  latina,  determinaron  preparaciones  especiales  en  los  estudios  secundarios,  espe- 
dalizaciones  en  su  tendencia,  que  no  se  justificarian  en  los  pafses  americanos,  salvo 
en  los  Estados  Unidos,  quizi:  los  demis,  antes  de  llegar  a  los  refiuamientos  de  la  cul- 
tura de  los  pafses  de  antigua  civilizaci6n,  y  que  dirigen  la  actual,  necesitan  resolver 
previamente  los  problemas  urgentes  de  eu  organizaci6n  interna  polftica  y  econ6mica, 
y  del  incremento  y  educaci6n  de  su  poblaci6n  tan  dispersa  y  tan  heterog^nea. 

De  acuerdo  con  las  actividades  que  mds  necesitan  estimular  los  paises  americanos, 
la  ensefianza  secundaria  que  m^  lea  conviene  es  la  llamada  modema,  es  decir,  la 
que  tiene  p>or  base  las  lenguas  vivas  y  las  ciencias  de  aplicaci6n:  es  la  enseilanza  de  las 
clases  C  y  D  del  plan  francos,  y  de  las  escuelas  reales  de  Alemaaia,  Austria,  Rusia, 
Suiza,  etc. ;  esto  no  significa  que  cada  pais  deba  ceuirse  estrictamente  ni  al  plan  francos, 
ni  al  alemin.  En  realidad  el  plan  de  estudios  secundarios  franceses  es  demasiado 
cientlfico  y  recargado,  aun  dospu^  de  las  dltimas  modificaciones;  y  el  alemin  es  quizi 
demasiado  dilufdo,  por  lo  cual  excede  en  el  nilmero  de  afios,  a  los  que  razonablemente 
debe  exigirse  para  los  estudios  secundarios. 

Los  paises  americanos  ban  reconocido  muchas  veces  los  defectos  de  su  ensefianza 
secundaria,  y  en  caal  todos  ellos  se  han  proyectado  o  realizado  reformas  para  encaml- 
narla  de  acuerdo  con  sus  fines,  y  en  los  parlamentos,  ministros  y  diputados  han  decla- 
rado  que  es  necesario  dirigirla  a  su  fin  primordial,  que  es  la  formacl6n  de  ciudadanos 
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aptos  para  la  vida  pr&ctica  con  la  instniccidii  requerida  en  toda  Bociedad  civilizada; 
pero  salvo  en  algun  Estado  del  Brasil  y  en  Chile,  no  parece  haberae  Uegado  todavfa  a 
una  8oluci6n  acertada,  pues  en  Ioa  dem^  palses  la  instruccidn  secundaria  no  tiene  en 
0US  primerofl  afioe  el  caricter  pr^tico  que  le  corresponde,  y  conduce  de  preferencia  a 
lo8  alumnos  a  loe  estudios  superiores. 

Pero  adn  aceptando  esa  de6viaci6n  inconveniente  de  la  ensefianza  hacia  un  fin 
acceeorioi  el  caso  es  que  ella  no  se  suele  dar  como  corresponde  a  mi  mejor  aprove- 
chamiento  y  a  la  preparaci6n  "efectiva"  que  necesitan  loe  alumnoe  para  loe  estudioa 
super  ioree. 

Razones  de  utilidad  general,  de  pedagogfa,  de  higiene  mental  y  de  economfa  aconae- 
jan  que,  previa  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  racional  preparatoria  para  loe  estudios 
superiores,  debe  darse  la  ensefianza  intuitiva  y  experimental  que  caracteriza  el  pri- 
mer ciclo  de  la  ensefianza  moderna;  los  alumnos  no  aprovechan  bien  la  ensefianza 
anticipada  del  segundo  ciclo,  que  exige  ser  preparada  por  el  primero,  principalmente 
dirigido  al  desarroUo  de  las  facultadee  de  ob8ervaci6n  y  a  la  adquiBici6n  de  las  nociones 
fundamentales  de  espacio,  cantidad,  direcci6n,  relaci6n,  que  deben  adquirirse  intuiti- 
vamente  y  no  por  definiciones  vacfas  de  sentido  dados  la  edad,  instrucci6n  y  desarroUo 
mental  de  los  alumnos  en  bus  primeros  afios  de  estudios  secundarios. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  debe  recorrer  sus  dos  etapas  r^gularee,  y  si  la  primera 
responde  a  un  fin  de  utilidad  en  la  vida  social,  es  impuesta  tambi^n  por  la  pedagogia 
como  preparaci6n  para  la  segunda:  los  tiemos  cerebroe  en  formaci6n  no  deben  ser 
Bometidos  al  trabajo  excesivo  de  la  instruccidn  racional,  sin  que  previamente  se  forti- 
fiquen  por  los  ejercicios  m^  apropiadoe  para  su  normal  desarroUo:  el  esfuerzo  mental 
excesivo  y  fuera  de  tiempo,  lejos  de  robustecer  la  inteligencia  la  debiUta. 

En  la  ordenaci6n  de  los  dos  ciclos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  la  forma  indicada, 
hay  ademis  un  motivo  de  economfa  y  de  utilizaci6n  prictica  de  esa  ensefianza.  No 
todos  los  alumnos  que  comienzan  sus  estudios  secundarios,  aun  los  que  aspiran  a  los 
superiores,  terminan  su  instruccidn  en  aquellos:  unos  por  necesidad,  otroe  por  defi- 
ciencia  de  dotes  intelectuales  y  otros  porque  aienten  otras  aspiraciones,  abandonan 
sus  clasee.  Para  estos  alumnos  ee  conveniente  que  haya  un  ciclo  de  la  ensefianza, 
mediante  el  cual  los  que  interrumpen  sus  estudios  tengan  inter^  en  completar  los  de 
ese  ciclo  iK)r  la  utiUdad  prictica  que  de  ellos  puedan  derivar.  Con  una  ensefianza 
racional,  falta  de  la  base  de  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo,  el  alumno  poco  provecho 
puede  sacar  de  ella  en  la  vida  pr^tica:  tendrfa  quiz4  un  abundante  registro  de  coeas 
abstractas  en  su  memoria,  pero  muy  poco  sabrd  aplicar  de  lo  que  haya  estudiado. 

Los  pafses  americanos  cuyos  planes,  programas  y  m^^todos  de  ensefianza  mantienen 
la  tondencia  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  hacia  la  preparaci6n  para  los  estudios  superio- 
res, deben  oipinizar  los  estudios  de  esa  ensefianza  en  dos  ciclos  de  tendencias  bien 
definidas:  el  primero,  de  cultura  general,  para  formar  ciudadanos  aptoe  para  cl  ejercicio 
mis  adelantado  de  la  democracia;  y  el  otro,  de  complemento  de  in8trucci6n,  cuyo  fin 
sea  la  preparaci6n  de  loe  alumnos  que  se  dirijan  a  loe  estudios  superiores.  Si  sobre 
esta  concluMion  estuvi<>ramos  de  acuerdo,  serfa  conveniente  una  declaraci6n,  expresa 

de  ostta  Becci6n  del  Congreso. 

IV. 

Tiene  importancia  dcterminar  qu^  grado  de  in8trucci6n  debe  exigirse  a  los  alumnos 
que  anpiren  a  iniciar  lo^  estudios  serundariof*:  ef*  necesario  fijar  ideas  al  reppecto, 
puopto  que  exi^te  diversidad  de  criterio  en  painen  muy  adelantados  en  la  eni>efianza. 
Lop  hay  que  exigen  tres  o  cuatro  afios  de  estudiop  primariop  para  ingresar  a  los  pecunda- 
riop,  y  otrop  llegan  a  exigir  6,  7  y  haf>ta  orho  afios  de  ensefianza  primaria:  entiendo 
que  este  m&ximo  corresponde  a  los  Epta^loP  Unidos,  y  que  el  mfnimo  ee  de  Alemania. 

^A  qu6  retiponde  esa  diversidad  de  preparari6n  de  los  entudios  primaries  de  los 
alumnos,  para  un  mismo  fin,  en  paft^ep  tan  a<leIantadot*  en  su  infltrucci6n? 

I^a  expUcari6n  estii  en  que  para  juzgar  de  la  extension  de  los  estudios  primarios  y 
secundarios  en  su  escala  de  graduaci6n,  no  hay  que  atenerse  exclusi vamente  a  una  u 
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otra  categorfa,  sobre  todo  si  se  trata  de  companir  planes  de  ensefianza  de  diveraos 
palses.  Ejemplo,  los  dos  indicadoe:  los  Estados  Unidos  Uenen  ocho  afioe  de  estudios 
primarios  completados  por  cuatro  de  8ecundari<^,  y  Alemania  dedica  nueve  afioe  a 
la  ensefianza  secundaria,  pero  ingreaan  a  ella  alumnoe  con  tres  aiio6  de  instrucci6n 
piimaria.  Sin  embargo,  tomando  en  conjunto  las  dos  ensefianzas,  primaria  y  secunda- 
ria, en  ambos  palses,  se  ll^a  a  doce  afios  de  duracion,  que  es  la  normal,  considerando 
la  mayorfa  de  los  paises  europeos. 

En  realidad  es  necesario  que  entre  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  la  secundaria  haya  una 
reiaci6n  muy  fntima,  que  6sta  sea  la  continuaci6n  de  aquella  y  que  la  complemente, 
teniendo  muy  en  cuenta  sus  fines  y  las  reglas  pedagdgicas  que  deben  observarse  para 
sa  mejor  y  m^  econ^mico  aprovechamiento.  En  varios  palses  americanoe  se  nota 
falta  de  la  debida  relaci6n  entre  ambas  ensenanzas,  y  este  defecto  es  debido  en  gran 
parte  a  que  suelen  depender  de  autoridades  tunicas  distintas,  que  obran  independien- 
temente,  sin  mib  lazo  de  uni6n  que  el  ministro  del  ramo. 

En  loe  planes  y  programas  de  estudio  que  obedecen  al  regimen  antiguo,  o  de  un 
ciclo  dnico  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  siendo  ^te  necesariamente  de  estudios  pre- 
paratorios,  requiere  en  loe  alumnos  una  preparaci6n  previa,  en  la  escuela  primaria, 
muy  superior  a  la  que  necesita  en  la  modema  ensefianza  de  dos  ciclos. 

En  efecto:  debiendo  ser  racional  la  ensefianza  del  ciclo  tlnico  de  los  estudios  secun- 
darioe,  cuya  tendencia  es  principalmente  preparatoria  para  los  estudios  superiores,  y  no 
pudiendo  prescindirse  de  la  ensefianza  experimental  e  intuitiva,  hubo  que  poner 
esta  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria:  de  ahf  el  mayor  tiempo  que  exigen  algunos 
palses  para  los  estudios  primarios  como  previos  de  los  secundarioe. 

Pero  en  los  palses  que  ban  adoptado  o  ado  p ten  el  r^imen  de  los  dos  ciclos  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  modema,  la  instrucci6n  primaria  de  los  alumnos  que  a  ella 
ingresen  puede  limitarse  a  los  conocimientos  fundamentales  realmente  necesarios: 
^stos  a  su  vez  dependen  del  plan  que  se  adopte  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria  para  el 
desarrollo  y  extensi6n  de  sus  estudios.  En  los  palses  de  ensefianza  moderna  parece 
manifestarse  la  tendencia  a  reducir  la  instrucci6n  primaria  en  sus  grades  superiores, 
para  agregarla  proporcionalmente  a  los  inf  eriores  de  la  secundaria. 

Existe  indudablemente  un  mlnimo  de  instrucci6n  primaria  del  cual  no  debe  descen- 
derse  para  no  desvirtuar  ni  complicar  la  secundaria:  6sta  no  debe  invadir  m^todos  y  pro- 
cedimientos  que  son  de  apUcaci6n  exclusiva  de  la  escuela  primaria,  cuyos  maestros, 
locales  y  elementos  auxiliares  son  los  mis  adecuados  para  su  ensefianza  propia,  y 
estdn  de  acuerdo  con  la  edad,  los  conocimientos  y  el  desarrollo  intelectual  de  los 
nifios  en  la  edad  de  la  primera  in8trucci6n. 

La  instruccidn  escolar  primaria  indispensable  para  iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios 
no  debe  ser  inferior  a  la  que  los  alumnos  pueden  adquirir  en  cuatro  o  cinco  afios,  y 
su  plan  de  estudios  responderd  a  la  vez  a  condiciones  de  utilizaci6n  general,  de 
economla  y  de  preparacion  indispensable  para  los  estudios  secundarios. 

La  instruccidn  de  esos  primeros  anos  tiene  que  limitarse  a  los  elementos  funda- 
mentales de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  que  deben  ser  bien  asimilados,  pero  no  extendidoe 
fuera  de  au  dominio.  Con  frecuencia  los  maestros  se  apartan  de  esta  regla,  y  desarro- 
Han  en  los  primeros  o^radoa  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  conocimientos  que  corresponden 
a  una  instrucci6n  de  ^ados  superiores:  esta  extralimitacion  de  la  ensefianza  en  sus 
principios  debe  evitarse,  porque  perjudica  eeriamente  la  preparaci6n  que  realmente 
debe  darse  a  los  alumnos  para  que  asimilen  con  facilidad  y  provecho  los  conocimientos 
de  los  ^adoa  ulteriorcs. 

Salvo  pequenas  variaciones,  result  antes  de  condiciones  especiales  de  cada  pals, 
en  general  se  puede  establecer  que  la  instrucciou  primaria  para  los  alumnos  que  deben 
iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios  comprenderd  las  sijruientes  materias:  lectura,  escritura, 
idioma  nacional,  cdlculo  aritmetico,  ejercicios  fisiros,  dibujo,  noriones  de  moral 
prdctica  y  de  instruccion  clvica,  los  elementos  de  la  historia  y  geografla  del  pals  y 
las  primeras  nociones  de  las  ciencias  y  de  la  higiene  del  cuerpo. 
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Eflta  in0trucci6n,  bien  aplicada,  mantenida  en  ma  juBtos  llmites,  dada  por  btieiUM 
maeetroe,  bien  aaimilada  por  lo8  alumnoa,  lo8  prepararfa  como  corresponde  para  que 
inlcioran  loe  estudio6  secundarioe,  a  loe  cuales  ingresarlan  a  la  edad  de  11  6  12  aftos. 

Siendo  eeta  ensefianza  primaria  indispensable  para  emprender  los  estudioe  lecun- 
darioe,  los  alumnoe  que  ingresen  a  6stos  deben  justificar  haberla  recibido  regularmente, 
y  poseerla  efectivamente,  mediante  eximenes  de  ingreeo. 

En  algunofl  paises  funcionan  escuelas  secundarias  con  claaes  anexas  de  estudioa 
primaries:  otras  Uenen  una  clase  preparatoria  de  ensefianza  primaria,  de  uno  o  doe 
afios.  EeVoB  sistemas  pueden  convenir  en  los  casos  en  que  los  alunmos  de  ensefiania 
primaria  demuestren  en  general  deficiencia  en  la  instrucci6a  que  necesitan,  o  qoa 
se  crea  dtil  para  economizar  tiempo  y  redudr  la  ensefianza  primaria  a  sua  Umitee 
precises. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  en  su  primer  ciclo— hiera  de  su  fin  utilitario — debe  tener 
un  car&ctcr  educative  apropiado  a  la  edad  y  a  la  instrucci^n  de  los  alumnoa  que  deben 
recibirla:  es  un  error  pedagdgico  ensefiar  en  este  ciclo  las  matemiticas,  las  ciendas 
flsicas  y  naturales  y  otros  conocimientos  con  los  textos  y  m^todos  que  suelen  aplicaise 
en  algimos  pafses  americanos,  porque  no  teniendo  los  alumnos  la  preparacidn  neceearia 
para  comprender  esas  ciencias  en  la  forma  demasiado  elevada  y  abstracta  que  se  lea 
exige,  las  aprenden  de  memoria,  sin  comprenderlas,  y  fatigan  con  exceso  su  mente, 
sin  provecho  positive:  ^sto  explica  el  porqu6  de  la  prevenci6n  que  la  gran  mayoda 
de  los  alumnos  tienen  a  las  matemiticas. 

Todes  los  alumnos,  y  con  mayor  raz6n  los  que  deban  continuar  sus  estudios  en  el 
segundo  ciclo,  deben  adquirir  en  el  primere  un  concepto  claio  de  las  ideas  de  cantidad, 
espacie,  forma,  po6ici6n,  direcci6n,  relaci6n,  etc.,  por  el  estudio  intuitive  y  experi- 
mental de  la  aritm^dca  y  de  la  goometria;  las  ciencias  flsicas  y  naturales  deben 
estudiftrlas  en  9U8  elementos  para  explicar  los  fendmenes  miB  comunes  de  la  naturaleza, 
las  propiedades  de  los  cuerpos,  la  accidn  de  los  agentes  ffeicos,  relacionado  todo  con 
las  apUcaciones  a  la  vida  prActica,  despertando  principalmente  las  facultades  de 
observaci6n:  en  este  primer  ciclo  no  debe  perderse  de  vista,  que  lo  esencial  es  adquirir 
un  concepto  claro  de  las  cosas  y  de  las  ideas,  por  la  observaci6n  y  por  la  intuicidn, 
con  frecuentes  verificaciones  experimentales,  ante?  de  dar  definiciones  y  raciocinar 
Bobre  cosas  abstractas  que  loa  alumnos  no  comprenden. 

Efl  en  el  segundo  ciclo  de  los  estudios  secundarios  donde  los  alumnos,  con  un  con- 
junto  de  ideas  y  conocimientos  fundamen tales  bien  adquiridos  sobre  las  materias 
del  primer  ciclo,  podrdn,  nn  mayores  esfuerzos,  completar  el  desarrollo  de  bus  facul- 
tades, mediante  la  aplicaci6n  del  rariocinio  al  estudio  m^  cientifico  de  las  asignaturae 
ya  estudiadas,  y  que  seguramente  serin  mejor  comprendidas  en  su  esencia  y  apUca- 
ciones. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  asf  comprendida,  es  mejor  aprovecbada  y  se  asimila  sin 
esfuerzo,  desde  luego  por  su  gradaci^n  segiin  la  edad  y  el  desarrollo  mental  de  loe 
ahimnos,  y  despu^,  porque  lejos  de  fastidiarlos,  les  interesa,  aun  en  sus  partes 
abstractas,  por  cuanto  al  llegar  a  ellas  ya  ban  podido  apreciar  la  importancia  y.las 
apUcaciones  de  los  conocimientos,  per  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo. 

La  ensefianza  del  segundo  ciclo,  tal  como  acabo  de  considerarla,  mis  que  de  aplica* 
ci6n  a  la  vida  prdctica,  tiende  al  desarrollo  de  lasfacultaadessuperloresdel  espfritu, 
y  es  la  que  da  a  los  alumnos  la  preparaci6n  que  necesitan  para  abordar  los  estudioe 
superiores. 

Los  pafses  que  ya  ban  reaUzado  la  reforma  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  si  bien 
est&n  de  acuerdo  en  los  principles  que  deben  regirla,  de  hecbo  no  lo  est4n  completa- 
mente  en  bus  planes  de  estudio  y  programas:  asf  los  planes  y  programas  de  la  ensefianza 
secundaria  modema  de  Alenuinia  y  de  Francia,  pueden  tomarse  como  tipos  por  sue 
dlferencias. 

La  instruccidn  secimdaria  de  Alemania  es  mis  elemental,  menos  dentifica,  meooe 
recargada  en  sus  diferentes  afios  que  la  de  Francia:  en  este  pais  el  plan  de  estudio  y 
los  programas  exigen  de  los  alumnoiCen.siete  afios  la  adquisici6n  de  mis  conocimientoe 
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que  en  Alemania  en  nueve  afioe,  edendo  poco  diferente  la  preparaci6n  exigida  a  loe 
alunmos  de  ambos  palses  en  su  instniccidn  primaria. 

Es  que  a  pesar  de  las  reformas  hechaa  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria  de  Francia,  bus 
eetudioe  son  atin  muy  recargados,  tienen  superabundancia  de  nxateriaa  y  de  detaUes, 
que  dan  demasiada  extensidn  a  los  estudios,  en  detrimento  de  la  mejor  asunilacidn 
de  los  realmente  necesarios;  en  detrimento  tambi^n  de  la  salud  de  los  alumnos  que  se 
empefien  en  dar  estricto  cumplimiento  a  esos  programas. 

Para  loe  paises  americanos,  tomando  en  cuenta  las  necesidades  de  su  instrucci^n, 
y  sobre  todo  las  aplicaciones  prdcticas  de  la  secundaria  y  de  la  superior,  conviene  m^ 
el  regimen  de  estudios  alemdn  que  el  franc^;  pero  puede  y  debe  reducirse  a  siete  el 
ntimero  de  afios  de  duraci6n  de  la  ensefianza  en  bus  dos  ciclos. 

Gooidinada  como  corresponds,  la  enseftanza  secundaria  con  la  primaria,  6sta  podrfan 
empezarla  loe  niflos  a  los  seis  o  siete  afios,  bacer  los  estudios  en  cinco,  pasando  asf  a 
los  sucundarios  a  los  once  o  doce  afios.  Puede  completarse  d  primer  ciclo  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  en  cuatro  afios,  y  el  segundo  en  tres:  en  esta  forma  los  alumnos 
tenninarfan  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo  a  los  quince  o  diez  y  seis  afios,  edad  apropriada 
para  iniciarse'en  las  pr&cticas  de  la  vida,  y  tambi^n  paracontinuar  los  estudios  en  el 
segundo  ciclo  con  el  suficiente  desarrollo  mental,  poco  frecuente  en  j6venes  de  edad 
inferior  a  quince  afios. 

De  los  planes  y  programas  de  estudios  secundarios  que  conozco  de  los  pafses  ameri- 
canos, la  gran  mayorfa  no  responde  al  concepto  de  la  ensefianza  modema:  los  que 
mis  se  aproximan  a  ^1  son  los  programas  de  algunas  escuelas  del  Brasil  (el  Institute 
Julio  Castilhos  de  Porto  Alegre)  y  sobre  todo  los  recientes  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria 
de  Chile  Ambos  pafses  se  ban  inclinado  de  preferencia  al  regimen  de  estudios  de 
Alemania,  adoptando  planes  m^  simpllficados  en  bus  materias  y  de  menor  duraci6n. 

Los  dem^  pafses,  (bablo  principalmente  de  los  sudamericanos),  deben  realizar 
con  toda  urgencia  la  reforma  de  su  ensefianza  secundaria,  porque  la  que  aplican  no 
responde  a  su  fin  primordial:  a  ejemplo  de  lo  que  ban  hecho  Estados  Unidos  y  los 
pafses  europeos  convendrfa  constituir  en  cada  pafs  americano  comisiones  de  profesores 
que  estudiaran  la  reforma  de  los  planes  de  estudio  y  de  los  programas,  y  reunir  despu^ 
los  trabajos  de  esas  ComiBiones  nacionales  en  un  Congreso  pan-americano  de  ensefianza; 
en  ese  Ck)ngreso  deberfa  tratarse  ademis  las  cuestiones  referentes  a  la  ensefianza 
primaria  y  a  la  superior,  que  tambi^n  requieren  importantes  reformas,  neceeariamente 
relacionadas  con  la  secundaria. 

Seri  de  gran  utilidad  lo  mucho  que  se  ha  hecho  y  publicado  en  Europa  respecto  de 
las  reformas  de  la  ensefianza,  y  al  respecto  las  memorias,  discusiones  y  conclusiones  de 
las  Comisiones  de  profesores  y  de  los  dltimos  Congresos  de  ensefianza  serin  buenos 
elementos  de  informaci6n  y  trabajo  adelantado  en  muchas  de  las  cuestiones  debatidas; 
pero,  como  las  necesidades  y  recursos  de  los  pafses  americanos  no  son  los  mismos  que 
en  los  europeos,  es  prcciso  estudiar  planes  y  programas  de  ensefianza  apropiados  para 
nuestros  respectivos  pafses,  de  acuerdo  con  bus  necesidades  y  condiciones  particulares. 

VI. 

^En  qu^  exten8i6n  debcrian  dcterminarse  los  cursos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria? 

Las  materias  de  ensefianza  de  los  estudios  secundarios  y  la  extensidn  de  las  mismas 
deben  adaptarse  a  las  condiciones  de  cada  pafs;  pero  adoptado  el  regimen  de  los  dos 
ciclos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  moderna,  atendiendo  a  los  fines  de  la  misma,  ella 
debe  subordinarse  a  un  plan  completo,  unitario,  de  estudios  graduados  que  empiecen 
en  las  nociones  elemcutales  de  los  conocimientos  que  ese  plan  debe  comprender,  y 
termine  con  el  suficiente  desarrollo  de  ellos,  de  modo  tal,  que  adquiridos  por  los  alum- 
nos sepan,  al  terminar  el  primer  ciclo,  aplicarlos  a  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  prictica, 
y  terminando  el  segimdo  tengan  la  preparaci6n  intelectual  requerida  para  abordar 
los  estudios  superiores. 

Este  principle  establece  el  concepto  de  la  ensefianza  secimdaria  modema,  y  fija  un 
Ifmite  inferior  y  un  Ifmite  superior  para  la  extensi6n  que  debe  dirsele.    El  Ifmite 
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inferior  ee  el  que  determina  las  condiciones  de  ingreso,  en  cuanto  al  mCnimo  da  coimh 
cimientos  que  debe  exigiree  de  los  alumno6  en  sua  eetudios  primarios;  ya  he  indicado 
el  minimo  de  esos  conocimientos.  £1  limite  superior  es  el  que  determina  el  conjanto 
de  los  estudios  que  deben  alcanzar  los  alumnos  para  ingresar  a  los  estudios  superiora: 
no  hay  criterio  uniforme  en  la  apreciaci6n  de  este  limite  superior  de  los  estudios 
secundarios,  ni  adn  en  los  pafses  que  han  reformado  la  ensefianzade  acuerdo  con  sa 
concepto  modemo:  y  una  de  las  causas  de  esa  divergencia  se  deriva  de  los  planes  y 
programas  de  la  ensefianza  superior.  Asi  en  Francia  se  exige  m^  estudios  que  en 
Alemania  para  empronder  los  superiores,  y  es  sobre  todo  en  los  estudios  matemiticos 
en  que  la  exigencia  es  mayor  en  aquel  pais:  la  tendencia  modema,  la  que  realmente 
conviene  a  los  paises  de  Am6rica,  es  reducir  a  lo  necesario  los  estudios  secundarios, 
mantcni^ndoloe  en  su  car^tor  de  tales,  de  disciplina  mental  previa  a  los  estudios 
superiores.  En  el  primer  ciclo,  ensefianza  prictica,  intuitiva,  de  cultura  general 
como  para  todoe  los  alumnos,  con  tin  den  o  no  estudiando  despu^s  del  primer  ciclo,  y 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  direcci6n  ulterior  de  sus  estudios  futures:  en  el  segundo  ciclo 
los  curses  deben  ser  de  revifli6n,  de  ampliaci6n  y  de  generalizaci6n  con  tendencia  a 
una  especializacidn  segtin  sea  la  escuela  superior  o  facultad  a  que  se  dirija  el  alumno. 
El  plan  siguiente  responde  a  las  necesidades  que  deben  aatisfacer  los  estudios  secun- 
darios en  la  mayoria  de  los  paises  de  Sud  America,  y  con  pocas  variantes  lo  conndeio 
aplicable  a  los  demis  de  Sud  y  Centre  Am^^rica. 
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Esta  ensciUtnza  dobe  ser  principalmento  intuitiva,  <*<>n  niuchos  ejercicios  de  apU- 
cacion  corrientc  a  los  usos  do  la  xida  v  rclocionando  !<«  conoc-imiontus  di versos  entre 
sf,  con  pnictifnis  sobro  el  tcrrt»no  y  de  Li)H»rat4)rio,  et<*. 

Considero  un  error  |MMlagiVi<'(>  arumiilar  mn^hoH  coiiot-iniicntiiH  de  una  misma 
asiguatura  on  un  ano  como  ocurrc  frecuentomonte  on  varitis  planes  de  estudios  de 
Sud- America  con  la  aritm^*tica,  el  ^gebni,  la  goomctria,  la  fisica,  la  quimica,  la  his- 
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toiia  natural,  la  geograffa,  etc.  La  compenetraci6n  de  estas  matenas  y  las  ventajas 
pedagdgicas  de  loe  ejercicios  de  aplicaci6n  de  unas  para  auxiliar  el  estudio  de  las 
demiA,  y  reladonarlaB,  como  estdn  relacionadas  en  la  realidad  de  la  vida,  ezigen 
mayor  divisidn  de  la  ensefianza  en  el  tiempo  de  que  se  dispone  para  desarrollarla. 

Ademis,  no  conviene  interrumpir  pof  uno  o  doe  afios  el  estudio  de  materias  del 
primer  ciclo  que  deben  ser  continuadas  o  aplicadas  en  el  segundo  ciclo. 

Considero  tambi6n  inconveniente  exigir  como  obligatorio  m^  de  un  idioma  extran- 
jero  en  el  primer  ciclo:  para  los  palses  sud  y  ceatro  ameiicanos  el  idioma  extranjero 
m4B  indicado  es  el  franc^  por  ser  el  mis  af in  al  nacional  y  por  lo  tanto  el  m&a  t&dl  de 
aprender:  es  preferible  que  los  alumnos  estudien  bien  un  idioma  extranjero,  que 
no  dos  mal:  el  idioma  ingl^  debe  ser  de  estudio  facultative  en  el  primer  ciclo  por  su 
gran  importancia  comercial  y  obligatorio  en  todo  el  s^^undo. 

En  cuanto  al  segundo  ciclo  podrlan  desarrollarse  los  estudios  en  tres  afios,  de  acuerdo 
con  el  Siguiente  plan:  comprende  tres  afios,  dos  de  estudio  comtin  preparatorio  general, 
para  todos  los  alumnos  que  aspiran  a  los  estudios  superiores,  y  un  tercero  de  espedali- 
laddn  para  las  diversas  facultades  o  escuelas  superiores. 

PREPARATORIOS  OENERALES. 
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PREPARATORIOS   E8PECIALE8. 

Tercer  aflo. 


Para  los  aspirantes  a  la  Facultad  de 
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Para  los  aspirantes  a  la  Facultad  de 
Medicina  o  de  Ciencias  naturales:  Horat. 
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Este  plan  desarrollando  convenientemente  la  ensefiansa,  con  progmnaa  bien 
diados  y  aplicadoe  con  buenoe  m^todoe,  comprende  una  instrucddn  intogiral  apiopiada 
y  suficientemente  especializada  para  los  alumnoe  que  ae  dirigen  a  IO0  eatudioa  aa- 
perioreB:  ticne  analogla  con  el  plan  de  ensefianza  secundaria  aeccite  D  (cienciaa)  que 
rige  en  Francia,  sin  llegar  a  su  extenai^n,  en  la  parte  de  cienciaa  espedalmente,  ni 
exigir  la  fuerte  especializaci^n  del  afio  euplementario  del  bacbillerato  franc^  dedioMlo 
a  ''filoeoffa"  o  a  ''matemiticas." 

La  e8pecializaci6n  del  afio  final  que  indico  para  el  segundo  ciclo,  debe  tener  por 
objetivo  una  revision  de  loe  conocimientofl  adquiridoe  en  IO0  afioe  precedentea,  ampli- 
ando  en  cada  asignatura  I06  puntoe  de  mayor  inportancia  para  IO0  eetudioe  ulterionB, 
y  correladonando  las  diferentes  materias  en  un  concepto  general  sint^co:  las  lecckmca 
deber&n  anxiliaree  con  compodciones  anAlisis  y  juidos  bistMcoe,  literuioB  y  fikad- 
ficos,  con  obaervaciones,  uso  de  aparatos,  trabajos  de  laboratorio,  excuraionea, 
num^coB  y  gr&ficos,  uso  de  aparatoe  de  medida,  segdn  la  espedalidad  de  las 
turaa. 

Debe  darse  gran  importancia  al  afio  final  del  segundo  ciclo,  porque  complementa  la 
instruccidn  literarla  filos^fica  y  cientifica  de  cultura  intelectual  con  ejercicioa  qua  la 
fortifican:  es  con  esa  instruccidn  asl  entendlda  que  tendr^  los  alumnos  una  prepara- 
ci^n  real  y  positiva  tal  como  la  necesitan  para  emprender  sus  eetudios  superiorea. 

VII. 

La  extension  y  adn  las  materias  de  ensefianza  de  loe  estudios  secundaiioe  deben 
adaptarse  a  las  condiciones  y  necesidades  de  cada  pais,  y  en  cada  uno  puede  convenir 
variar  la[[en8efianza  por  circunstancias  de  localidad  o  determinadas  por  la  economfa 
nacional. 

Como  principio  general  puede  establecerse  que  en  los  grandes  centros  urbanos, 
donde  se  conccntra  princlpalmente  la  vida  de  un  pafs,  o  en  loe  centros  importantea 
de  poblaci6n,  industrial  o  comercial,  la  ensefianaa  secundaria  poco  puede  variar  en 
BUS  fundamentoe  y  en  su  organizaci6n  y  desarrollo. 

En  esos  grandes  centros,  focos  de  irradiaci6n  en  el  progreso  general  de  la  nacidn, 
existen  generalmente  las  ^ultades  universitarias,  los  institutos  cientificos  y  litem- 
rios  y  las  escuelas  profeeionales  superiores,  establecimicntos  que  por  si  solos  deter- 
minaran  ol  funcionamiento,  la  exteii6i6n  y  las  oricntacioncs  diversas  de  la  ensefianza 
secundaria:  en  esos  centros  importantcs  de  poblaci6n  podrin  no  todas  las  escuelas 
secundarias  dar  la  cnseilanza  de  los  dos  cicloe;  pero  debori  funcionar  una  o  mi^a,  con 
la  ensefianza  complcta  de  ambos:  como  variante,  aplicable  en  dcterminadoe  casoBy 
podrd  admitiree  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  ciclo  en  clases  anexas  como  preparatoriaa 
de  las  facultadoe  o  de  las  escuelas  profeeionales  superiores. 

En  regionce  donde  tengan  asicnto  las  industrias  ganadcras,  o  que  posean  riquezaa 
naturales  cuya  expIotaci6n,  por  las  vontajas  econ^micas  que  pucda  ofreccr,  tenga  el 
Gobiemo  inter^  en  eetimular,  convendrd  organizar  la  ensefianza  secundaria  en  con- 
dicioncii  do  que  rceponda  en  su  tendencia  a  las  necesidades  locales,  en  cuanto  a  bu 
cultura  general,  y  en  cuanto  al  fomento  do  bus  industrias  y  a  la  explotaci6n  mds  conve- 
niente  de  bus  riquczas. 

Pero  convienc  establccer — como  principio  general — que  en  el  primer  ciclo,  la 
eujienanza  secundaria  siompre  dcbc  rcf*i>f)nder  a  bu  fin  primordial,  de  preparar  ciuda- 
damie  para  la  vida  pr^tica  y  para  el  ejcrcicio  consciente  de  la  democraoia:  debe  por 
lo  tanto  ser  uniforme  para  todoe  los  pafsos  americanoe,  o  regioncs  de  un  mismo  pais, 
o  apartan>e  muy  poco  de  su  concepto  propio,  que  es  fundamental  para  el  primer  ciclo. 
En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  ciclo,  serla  inconveniente,  y  poco  pr&ctico, 
denarrollarla  en  las  regiones  ganaderas,  agrfcolas,  mineras  0  do  grandes  industrias, 
como  en  los  importantcs  centnis  de  poblaci6n  urbana  a  que  antes  me  he  referido: 
en  esas  regionos,  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  ciclo  debe  ser  sustitufda  por  una  instruc- 
ci<5n  que  prepare  hombree  capacee  para  intervenir  acti\'a  y  conscientemente  en  el 
progrcflo  de  las  industrias  de  la  region,  en  su  mejor  y  mia  econ6mico  rendimlento. 
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Lm  nacionee  tienen  gran  inter^  en  explotar  sua  riquezae  natundes  en  deearroUaar 
808  industrias  con  elementoe  propioe,  y  en  dar  vida  producUva  a  cada  regidn,  porque 
aflf  06  reparte  mejor  el  trabajo  y  el  capital,  se  intensifica  la  producci6n,  se  dbtribuye 
mejor  y  ae  arraiga  la  poblaci6n  a  la  locaUdad. 

Debe  evitarae,  en  lo  posible,  el  abandono  de  la  tierra  por  loe  hombree  de  trabajo, 
y  loB  graves  inconvenientee  de  su  concentraci6n  en  las  ciudades,  donde  la  vida  arti- 
ficial y  dilicil  gasta  la  salud  y  las  eneiglas  morales  y  crea  perturbaciones  en  el  ozden 
aodal.  La  ensefianza  secundaria  regional,  en  su  segundo  ciclo,  siendo  apropiado  al 
fin  que  be  indicado,  puede  contrLbuir  a  loe  progresos  locales  de  cada  pals  fuera  de  los 
grandee  centres  de  cultura:  en  vez  de  tener  tendenda  de  preparaci6n  literaria  o  cien- 
tffica  para  estudioe  superiores,  podr4  ser  de  car^ter  t^nico  o  profesional  elemental,  o 
preparatoiiOy  con  tendenciaA  ese  cardcter  especializado,  si  hubiere  escuelas  especiales 
paia  6008  estudios. 

La  escasa  densidad  de  poblaci6n  de  la  mayor  parte  de  loe  pafses  americanoe,  la 
necesidad  en  que  se  encuentran  de  desarrollar  una  instruccidn  pr^tica  y  de  aplica- 
ci^  al  fomento  de  su  poblaci6n,  y  al  abaratamiento  de  loe  artfculos  de  primera  necesi- 
dad, la  impoeibilidad  de  que  puedan  multiplicar  suficientemente  sus  escuelas  comer- 
dales,  profeaionales,  agricolas  e  industiiales,  hacen  muy  conveniente  del  punto  de 
vista  de  la  economia  nacional,  el  crear  ima  instrucci6n  secimdaria  regional,  que  llene 
en  lo  necesario  la  misi6n  de  esas  escuelas  especiales. 

Pr&cticamente,  considero  que  serla  posible  dar,  con  provechoeos  resultados,  esa 
tendencia  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  regional  de  los  paises  americanos;  6stos  necesitan, 
en  primer  tannine,  educar  su  poblaci6n  rural  para  los  trabajos  de  explotaci6n  de  la 
tierra. 

Los  interesee  locales  de  las  poblaciones  rurales  aconsejan  dar  esa  tendencia  pr^tica 
a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  regional:  los  paises  americanos,  necedtan  en  primer  t^rmino 
educar  su  poblaoi6n  rural,  pomi^ndola  en  condiciones  de  aplicar  loe  conodmientos 
elementalee  de  las  dencias  para  la  explotaci6n  econ6mica  bien  entendida  de  las 
industrias  rurales,  evitando,  en  lo  posible,  los  frecuentes  perjuidoe  que  causan  los 
agentes  naturales  y  las  enfermedades  a  esas  industrias:  una  cultura  general  al  respecto, 
difundida  por  la  ensefianza  secundaria  regional  en  el  segimdo  ciclo  de  sus  estudios, 
contribuirla  mucho  a  mejorar  la  explotaci6n  de  las  industrias  que  constituyen  la 
fuente  principal  de  producci6n  de  los  paises  americanos. 


ENSENANZA  MfiDICA. 

Por  TEODORO  MUHM, 

Profesor  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile j  Santiago  de  Chile, 

Las  cuestiones  concemientes  a  la  ensefianza  m^dica  que  ser&n  tratadas  en  este 
informe,  y  que  deberdn  someterse  a  la  consideraci^n  del  Congreso  Cientlfico  Panameri- 
cano  de  Washington,  se  refieren  al  grade  de  preparaci6n  previa  que  debe  exigiise 
para  la  admi8i6n  de  alumnos  en  las  escuelas  m6dicas,  al  minimum  de  requisites  exi- 
gidos  para  conferir  el  tltulo  de  m6dico,  y  por  fin,  a  las  cdtedras  que  deben  ser  servidas 
por  profesores  dedicados  exclusivamento  a  la  ensefianza  y  a  la  investigaci6n  cientlfica. 

Estas  cuestiones  scrdn  tratadas  en  llneas  generales,  sin  entrar  en  detalles  de  regla- 
mentaci6n,  y  tomando  como  punto  de  partida  las  bases  estableddas  en  la  ensefianza 
que  proporciona  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 

Comenzaremos  por  el  grado  de  preparad6n  que  deben  tener  los  alumnos  que  se 
incorporan  en  una  escuela  m^ica. 
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En  Chile  rigen  a  este  respecto  las  dispoeiciones  de  la  ley  de  9  de  enero  de  1879. 
Segtin  ellas  es  indispensable  poeeer  el  titulo  de  bachiller  en  filoeofla  y  humanidadet 
para  inscribirse  como  alumno  en  los  curaos  de  leyes  o  de  medicina,  y  el  de  badiiller 
en  matem&ticas  para  el  curso  de  ingenieria. 

Para  pretender  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  filosoffa  y  humanidades  se  requiere  haber 
rendido  los  exdmenes  correspondientes  al  plan  de  estudios  secundarioe.  I^  prueba 
misma  para  obtener  el  tf  tulo  versa  sobre  un  ramo  indicado  en  una  cMula  sorteada  por 
el  alumno  con  seis  dias  de  anticipaci6n.  Entre  las  c^ulas  de  sorteo  para  este  badiille- 
rato  no  figura  ninguna  que  contenga  temas  sobre  matemdticas  o  ciencias  naturales. 

La  prueba  para  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  f(sicas  y  matem&ticas  consiste  en  un 
examen  general  de  todoe  los  ramos  de  matemdticas  de  instrucci6n  secundaria. 

Se  deduce  de  lo  expuesto  que  el  alumno  que  se  incorpora  al  curso  de  matemiticas 
de  la  Universidad,  tiene  una  preparaci6n  adecuadaal  estudio  en  que  va  a  iniciarse. 

Si  bien  bus  estudios  secundarios  no  difieren  en  nada  de  los  que  ha  seguido  un 
bachiller  en  filosoffa  y  humanidades,  se  lo  obliga  en  cambio  a  rcndir  un  examen 
especial  de  matemdticas,  lo  cual  significa  una  preparaci6n  mds  esmerada  en  los  ramos 
corrcBpondientos. 

No  succde  lo  mismo  con  los  alumnos  que  han  de  incorporarse  al  curso  de  medicina. 
No  posecn  ninguna  preparaci6n  especial,  y  empiezan  bus  estudios  medicos  con  los 
mismos  conociinicnt<)s  que  tiene  un  alumno  del  curso  de  leyes.  Como  entre  las 
c6dula8  de  aorteo  para  el  bachillerato  en  humanidades  no  figuran  las  ciencias  ffsicas 
y  naturales,  serdn  justamente  estos  ramos,  los  m^  importantes  para  el  estudiante  de 
medicina,  los  que  menos  prcparaci6n  recihon;  y  el  alumno  se  incorpoiti  al  curso  de 
medi(*ina  con  conocimientos  insuficientes. 

Eflte  dcfecto  de  nuc8tn)  plan  de  ensefianza  dobe  desaparecer,  para  satisfacer  la 
aspiracidn  general  de  incorporar  en  los  cursos  Buperiores  alumnos  debidamente  prepa- 
rados. 

Para  conseguir  eate  objeto  con  rcspecto  a  los  cursos  de  medicina,  conviene  establecer 
un  bachillerato  enpecial,  que  podria  denominarse  de  ciencias  flsicas  y  naturales, 
tftulo  quo  Horfa  indispensable  posoer  para  incorporarse  al  curso  indicado. 

Para  obtener  el  tftulo  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  ffsicas  y  naturalos,  el  alumno  deber6 
C(>mpn)bar  quo  roune  las  condiciones  roqueridas  para  anpirar  al  bachillerato  en 
filoHofia  y  huinanidadoH,  y  debord  somoterse  a  un  examen  que  comprenda  no  06IO 
lus  nimos  do  fisica  oloniontal,  (jufmica  general  e  hlHtoria  natural,  sino  tambi^n  los 
elemontos  de  matomdti(*as  indisi)en8able8  para  ol  ostudio  de  l:is  cioncias  mddicas. 
1-41  inauficioncia  de  proparacion  on  goometrla,  dl.irobra  y  trigonomotrfa  es  una  falta 
que  80  haco  sontir  i>onosamonte  en  1(«  cursos  de  fisica  y  fij«i«)logia,  y  que  impone  al 
profosor  y  al  alumno  trabajo  oxcoaivo  y  p^rdida  de  tiom|K). 

I^  so^un<la  cuoHtion  propuosta  se  rcfiore  al  minimum  de  requisitos  que  deben 
exiirirso  fmni  conforir  el  titulo  do  ra^dico-cirujano,  y  vsiA  rolacionada  directamente 
coil  la  onsoAanza  m6<lira  y  la  convonioncia  d<»  su  r«»i:lamontaci6n. 

Croemofl  a  osio  respocto  que  el  alumno  dobe  disponor  de  libortad  completa  para 
desarrollar  bus  estudios  on  la  forma  y  tiempo  que  ^1  elija.  I  a  libortad  acad^mica,  tal 
como  se  practica  en  las  univorsidados  alemanas,  tiene  segtin  nu<*8tra  opinion  ventajas 
muy  considerables  sobre  una  reglamentacion  ostricta  que  se  extionda  a  la  duraci^n 
de  los  estudios  o  a  la  asistencia  obligatoria  a  las  clasos.  £1  inter^  inherente  a  las 
ciencias  modicas  ostimula  al  estudio  y  dospiorta  ol  ospfritu  do  obsorvacion;  pero  cs  a 
monudo  contraproduconte  imponor  obligacionos  roglamontadas,  que  siompro  tienen 
algo  de  odiosas,  e  inducen  f^ilmonte  a  quobrantarlas. 

A  las  universidados  no  los  corrosponde  ol  pai>ol  de  educar  la  disciplina,  sino  el  de 
proporcionar  los  conocimientos  indispensables  para  el  ejen'icio  de  una  profeidon,  o 
dar  oiK)rtunidad  para  perfeccionar  conocimientos  ya  adquiridos;  el  papel  educador 
com*8ponde  a  las  escuelas  y  liceos. 

De  acuenlo  con  esta  idea  fundamental,  no  debe  hacerse  una  distribuci6n  de  las 
asignaturas  por  aiios  o  semestres,  sino  dejar  al  alumno  en  libertad  para  distribuir  sus 
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estudioB  en  ia  forma  que  crea  conveniente.  A  lo  sumo  convendrfa  que  la  facultad  de 
medicimi  recomendara  un  plan  de  estudioe  detenninado,  pero  sin  imponer  al  alumno 
la  obligacidn  de  cefiirse  estrictamente  a  este  plan.  Asf  el  estudiante  de  medicina 
dispondrla  de  un  modelo  sobre  el  orden  que  m^  le  conviene  seguir  en  el  estudio  de  las 
diveraas  asignaturas;  pero  tendrfa  al  mismo  tiempo  ocasi6n  para  dar  m^  desarroUo  a 
ciertos  ramos,  y  profundizarloe,  segdn  sean  sus  inclinaciones.  £1  peligro  de  que  los 
alumnos  pudieran  asf  especializarse  antes  de  tiempo  en  un  ramo,  con  descuido  de 
otros,  no  existe  si  se  considera  que  el  aspirante  al  tltulo  de  medico  deber&  acreditar  en 
una  prueba  final  que  posce  los  conocimientos  generales  indispensables  para  el  correcto 
ejerdcio  profesional. 

Para  que  los  estudioe  m6dicoe  se  hagan  con  la  seriedad  debida,  es  esencial  proceder 
a  la  supresi6n  de  los  eximenes  anuales,  en  la  forma  en  que  ^stoe  se  practican  en  muchas 
universidades,  y  como  actualmente  estdn  en  uso  entre  nosotroe.  El  sistema  de  los 
eximenes  anuales  favorece  una  preparaci6n  superficial  e  insuficiente,  por  cuanto  el 
alumno  descuida  un  estudio  concicnzudo  y  s61o  se  preocupa  de  adquirir  a  tUtima  hora 
la  preparaci6n  necesaria  para  rendir  el  examen  correspondiente.  El  resultado  es 
generalmente  deplorable,  porque  los  conocimientos  adquiridoe  a  la  ligera,  no  son 
asimiladoe  y  se  olvidan  en  corto  tiempo. 

Por  otra  parte  no  puede  negarsc  la  utilidad  manifiesta  de  los  ex&menes  para  cercio- 
rarse  que  el  alumno  ha  adquirido  un  minimum  indispensable  de  conocimientos  para 
la  pro6ecuci6n  de  sus  estudios  o  para  obtener  el  tftulo  profesional.  Conviene  por  esta 
raz6n  que  cl  examen  sobre  los  ramos  estudiados  se  efecttie,  no  al  fin  de  cada  cuiso, 
sino  en  la  forma  de  una  prueba  general  para  la  adquisici6n  de  grades,  que  lo  babiliten 
para  la  continuaci6n  de  sus  estudios. 

En  conformidad  con  ostas  ideas  se  podrla  establecer  que  todo  alumno  que  posea  los 
comprobantes  de  habcr  soguido  los  curses  de  qufmica,  fisica,  zoologfa,  botdnica, 
anatomfa,  histologfa  y  fisiologfa,  y  ejccutado  los  trabajos  pr&cticos  reglamentarios, 
serd  aceptado  a  un  examen  que  deberA  rendirse  seguidamente  dentro  de  un  plazo  fijo 
de  pocoe  dfas,  y  que  versard  sobre  temas  de  cada  una  de  las  asignaturas  mencionadas. 
S6lo  despu^s  de  obtener  la  aprobacion  en  esta  prueba,  el  alumno  serd  admitido  a  la 
inscripcion  en  laa  asignaturas  correspond ientes  a  los  curses  superiores. 

Se  podrfa  establecer  ademds  que,  terminados  los  estudios  m^icos,  el  alumno  se 
someteri  a  una  segunda  prueba  que  comprenderd  la  patologfa,  medicina  operatoria, 
anatomfa  patoI6gica,  hij^ieno  y  barteriologia  y  farmacologia.  I^a  aprobaci6n  en  esta 
Segunda  prueba  lo  habiiitaria  para  pfv^sentarse  a  un  tercer  examen  esencialmente 
prdctico,  que  se  rendird  inmediatamente  despu^,  y  corresponderd  a  las  cHnicas 
generales  y  e8p>eciale8. 

Este  sifltema  de  exdmenes,  bosquejado  96I0  en  sus  lineas  generales,  comprende  todas 
las  asignaturas,  y  garantiza  a  nuestro  juicio  la  adquisici6n  de  aquellos  conocimientos 
generales  mds  neceaarics  para  la  prdctica  profesional.  Evita  en  lo  poeible  toda  pre- 
paracion  superficial,  ya  que  el  alumno  se  verd  obligado  a  un  estudio  continue  y  razo- 
nado,  y  no  podrd  pre[)arar  a  dltima  hora  una  serie  de  exdmenes  sobre  ramos  que  ha 
cursado  con  mucha  anterioridad. 

El  estudio  obligatorio  de  las  especialidades  debe  imponerse  como  una  necesidad. 
El  profesional  que  trabaja  en  los  grandes  centres  de  poblaci6n,  no  sentird  tanto  su 
falia  de  preparari6u,  desde  que  en  cualquier  memento  puede  recurrir  a  los  especialis- 
tas;  pero  en  las  peqiienas  ciudades  o  en  los  campos  se  verd  con  frecuencia  obligado  a 
intervenir  en  casas  en  que  su  falta  de  conocimientos  especiales  puede  significar  un 
grave  j)eligro  para  el  enfermo.  Debe  establecerse  que  es  obligaci6n  de  todo  m^^dico 
prdctico  poseer  conocimientos  suficientes  de  cada  especialidad,  para  diagnosticar  y 
curar  las  enfermedades  mds  frecuentes,  o  en  todo  case,  para  poder  apreciar  el  memento 
oportuno  en  que  el  enfermo  debe  solicitar  el  cuidado  de  un  especialista. 

Para  asegurar  esta  preparaci6n  no  basta  que  el  alumno  asista  a  las  clfnicas  es])ecialee; 
seri  precise  que  se  someta  a  una  prueba  en  que  compruebe  prdcticamente  que  sabe 
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manejar  loe  infltrumentoe  de  diagn^ico  propios  a  cada  especialidad,  y  conoce  el 
tratamiento  de  las  afecciones  mis  comunes. 

Eatos  exdmenea  eapeciales  se  rendirin  a  continuaci6n  de  loa  correspondientea  a  laa 
cllnicaa  gcneralea. 

En  la  catog^rfa  de  las  especialidadee  debe  colocaree  tambi^n  la  medicina  legal. 

£1  m^co-legista  encargado  de  tantas  fimciones  de  importancia,  debe  tener  com- 
petencia  especial  para  su  deeempe£Lo  profesional.  For  este  motive  serd  precise  esti^ 
blecer  requisites  especiales  para  otorgar  el  Utulo  de  m^co-legista. 

£n  el  aistema  de  pruebas  propuesto  en  este  informe,  no  est4  incluido  el  ramo  da 
medicina  legal.  Basta  que  en  la  prueba  final  que  deberi  preceder  al  afio  pr&ctico,  el 
alumno  presente  los  comprobantes  de  haber  hecho  un  curso  complete  de  este  ramo. 

£n  cambio  el  m^co-legista  tendrd  que  graduarse  come  tal,  despu^  de  haber  ob* 
tenido  su  tUulo  de  m^ico-cirujano,  median te  un  examen  especial,  te6rico  y  prictico, 
que  acredite  su  competencia. 

Terminados  loe  estudios  medicos  y  obtenida  la  aprobaci6n  en  la  prueba  final  da 
las  clinicas  generales  y  especiales,  el  alumno  no  dispone  en  general  de  la  experiencla 
phU;tica  necesaria  para  el  correcto  ejercicio  profesional.  Para  subsanar  esta  falta 
conviene  exigir,  a  semejanza  de  las  univeraidades  alemanas,  un  afio  pr^tico  durante 
el  cual  el  alumno  se  dedicard  por  entero  a  la  prictica  de  hospital  bajo  la  direccidn  de 
profesionales  experimentados. 

£1  afio  de  pr^tica  excluye  cualquiera  otra  ocupaci6n,  y  deberd  durar  12  meeei 
seguidos  divididos  por  iguales  partes  entre  cirugla  y  medicina  interna. 

S61o  despu6s  de  cumplido  este  requiaito  el  alumno  podr4  ser  admitido  a  la  prueba 
final  para  adquirir  el  titulo  de  m^co-cirujano. 

Conviene  que  a  esta  prueba  el  candidate  presente  un  trabajo  original  sobre  cual- 
quier  ramo  de  las  ciencias  m^cas,  patrocinado  por  el  profeeor  en  cuyo  laboratorio 
o  en  cuya  clinica  se  haya  Uevado  a  cabo.  £sta  dltima  condici6n  tiene  por  objeto 
asegurar  la  seriedad  del  trabajo  y  su  originalidad.  Aun  cuando  en  la  mayorla  de 
los  cases  estas  tesis  eecritas  no  registran  sine  hechos  ya  conocidos,  habri  sin  embargo 
algunas  de  ellas  que  se  refieran  a  observaciones  clfnicas  intereaantee  o  a  trabajos 
originales  de  investigacidn;  no  conviene,  por  lo  tanto,  suprimirlas. 

£1  (iltimo  pun  to  de  que  debe  ocuparse  este  iuforme  se  refiere  a  las  c&tedras  que 
deben^ser  servidas  por  profesores  exclusivamente  dedicados  a  la  ensefianza. 
'  £n  primer  lugar  es  precise  establecer  que  hay  algunas  cdtedras,  come  quimica, 
ffsica,  zoologla  y  botdnica,  que  no  necesitan  csUr  en  manoe  de  m6dicos  tituladoe; 
por  el  contrario  hay  conveniencia  en  entrogarlas  a  profesionales  especialistas.  Como 
la  pr&ctira  en  estos  ramos  se  confunde  con  el  trabajo  de  laboratorio,  no  hay  ningima 
raz6n  para  impedir  la  priSictica  profesional  a  loe  catedraticos  correspondientes. 

No  sucede  lo  mismo  con  las  cdtedras  de  anatomfa,  histologla,  fisiologia,  bacteriologfa 
patologfa  general  y  anatomla  patol<5gica  y  farmacologia.  Son  estos,  en  efecto,  ramos 
fundamen tales,  cuyos  profesores  deben  ser  medicos  y  deben  estar  alejadoeen  absoluto 
del  ejercicio  profesional.  £s  inaceptable,  por  ejemplo,  que  los  profesores  de  ramos 
tan  importantes  como  anatomia  patol(!igica  o  fisiologia,  dividan  su  tiempo  entre  el 
laboratorio  y  la  prdctica  m6dica.  Son  campos  de  trabajo  tan  diversos  y  tan  ajenos 
uno  de  otro  que  la  dedicaci6n  a  ambos  redundard  forzosamente  en  perjuicio  de  uno 
de  elloe,  y  generalmente  serd  la  ensefianza  la  que  resultard  perjudicada. 

£ntre  Las  muchas  razones  que  podr(an  hacerse  valer  para  prohibir  el  ejercicio  pro- 
fesional a  los  profesores  mencionados,  hay  una  que  conviene  hacer  notar  especial- 
mente.  £s  sabido  que  en  las  facultades  latinoamericanas,  con  muy  raras  excep- 
ciones,  no  existe  labor  cientifica  original,  o  no  se  contribuye  sine  en  grade  muy  escaso 
al  progreso  cientffico.  Y  este  es  debido  principalmente  a  la  eecasa  remuneracida 
de  loe  profesores  de  ramos  cientlficos,  que  se  ven  obligados,  par  las  eTigenrlan  de  la 
vida,  a  dedicar  a  la  pr&ctica  mddica  una  parte  de  su  tiempo,  que  de  otio  modo  eetar^ 
dedicado  por  entero  al  trabajo  de  laboratorio. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OP  SECTION  IV. 

New  WnxABD  Hotel, 
Thursday  morning,  January  ff,  1916. 

Chairman,  Ernesto  Nelson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  papers,  largely  Pan  American  topics,  were  presented 
in  abstract  or  by  title  at  this  session: 

What  remains  to  be  done  for  education,  by  Luis  A.  Baralt. 

To  what  extent  should  elementary  education  be  supported  by 
local  taxation  and  to  what  extent  by  State  taxation  ?  What  should 
be  the  determining  factors  in  the  distribution  of  support?  by  Miss 
Jeanne  Puch  and  Miss  Marguerite  Galharret. 

Things  which  interest  students  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  interest  of  similar  students  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Papers  by  Harry  E.  Bard  and  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald. 

Purposes  of  high  school  education,  by  A.  M.  ZdfLiga. 

Should  imiversities  and  colleges  supported  by  public  funds  be 
controlled  by  independent  and  autonomous  powers,  or  should  they 
be  controlled  directly  by  central  State  authority  ?  by  R.  Cafiedo  C. 

To  what  extent  is  coeducation  desirable  in  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  ?  Papers  by  Francisco  A.  Rfsquez, 
Emilio  Jacobs,  and  Francisco  Buitrago  Diaz. 

To  what  extent  is  an  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between 
American  Republics  desirable  ?  What  is  the  most  effective  basis  for 
a  system  of  exchange  ?  What  plans  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  professional  degrees  by 
American  Republics  ?  Papers  by  Reynaldo  Porchat  and  Domingo 
Amun4tegui  Solar. 

Plans  for  securing  a  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional degrees  granted  by  institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  several 
American  Republics.  Papers  by  R6mulo  E.  Dur6n  and  Augustus  S. 
Downing. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

By  LUIS  A.  BARALT, 

Professor  J  ListituU  of  Ilabanaf  Habanay  Cuba. 

Wanted:  A  thoroughgoing  reform  in  Pan  American  education. 

**I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us." 
**0h,  reform  it  altogether." — Shakespeare, 
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Much  has  been  done  in  education,  but  it  ia  little  if  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  done.  In  fact,  there  is  ahnost  everything  to  do  in  some  of  the  meet  fundamental 
parts  of  pedagogics. 

Our  errors  and  deficiencies  come  principally  from  this  one  source:  We  lack  a  clear 
vision  of  what  education  and  man  are.  Education,  with  us  and  in  the  world,  needa  a 
philosophical  basis  and  a  spiritual  coronation.  Alfred  Fouill^  was  rig^t  when  he 
said:  "La  seule  p^agogie  est  la  philosophie." 

Radical  reforms  ought  to  be  introduced  as  regards  the  end,  the  ideal,  the  spirit,  the 
curriculum,  the  methods,  and  the  extent  of  education. 

We  commit  the  great  blunder  of  discussing  the  means  before  considering  the  enda, 
and  forget  that  the  ultimate  end  is  the  formation  of  the  moral  personality,  since  moral 
perfection  alone  is  human  perfection — the  highest  aim  of  education.  If  this  is  the 
,  end,  the  ideal  must  be  the  perfect  man,  the  archetype  that  is  to  serve  as  a  model,  and 
our  first  question  is.  What  is  this  perfect  msm  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  him?  My 
answer  is.  The  harmonious  man,  for  he  implies  and  includes  the  free  man  and  the 
intelligent,  sesthetic,  benevolent,  and  loving  man.  If  the  chief  task  of  educators  is 
to  make  men,  should  we  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  kind  of  men  we  widi  to 
make?    This  is  the  most  fundamental  question  in  pedagogics  and  the  most  neglected. 

The  spirit  of  our  education,  better,  probably,  in  this  great  country  than  in  any 
other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Switzerland,  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be.  It 
generally  lacks  fervor,  solidarity,  consecration,  and  spirituality.  You  know  that  the 
spirit  in  any  work  is  the  feeling  and  tendency  with  which  it  is  done.  Our  teachers 
and  scholars  would  have  the  proper  spirit  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  if  they  both  realized 
the  sublime  import  of  their  sacred  work  and  considered  education  as  the  conscious  and 
voluntary  evolution  of  mankind  and  the  teacher  as  its  greatest  factor.  But  we  seldom 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  so  the  spirit  of  our  teaching,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
is  worldly,  materialistic,  narrow,  low,  selfish — in  one  word,  too  utilitarian.  It  ougjit  to 
have  more  cosmopolitanism,  more  cheerfulness,  and  more  of  that  feeling  of  conse- 
crated ser\'ice  of  God  and  man  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  done.  Briefly 
stated,  we  have  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the 
true  Christian  spirit.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  majority  of  teachers  are  found 
wanting  in  two  of  their  most  indispensable  qiialifications — the  apostolic  or  missionary 
spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  that  goes  with  it.  They  also  require  a  vaster  knowledge 
and  a  much  deeper  general  culture.  Professional  training,  indispensable  for  every 
teacher,  is  not  sufficient. 

The  relations  between  teachers,  scholars,  families,  and  society  are  not  properly 
attended  to.  No  one  can  doubt  the  influence  of  the  milieu.  A  great  means,  prob- 
ably the  most  efficacious,  toward  the  desired  improvement  of  education  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  celebration  of  frequent  professorial  meetings,  where  the  important 
pedagogical  questions  might  be  studied  and  discussed,  chiefly  that  of  the  correlation 
of  studies.  We  would  thus  avoid  the  repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions 
from  which  our  teaching  now  suffers,  and  secure  that  oneness  which  is  so  rare  and  so 
fruitful  in  education.  Our  programs  of  study  should  be  shortened  in  one  way  and 
enlarged  in  another.  Much  old  stuff,  lacking  educative  value,  is  to  be  mercilessly 
cut  out,  and  some  new  matter  added.  How  much  better  it  is  to  teach  a  little  well 
than  a  great  deal  superficially.  All  teaching  should  penetrate  deeply  and  be  thor- 
oughly digested  and  assimilated.  Our  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  such  matters  as 
are  conducive  to  the  formation  of  the  noble  citizen  of  a  modem  democracy.  Who 
can  deny  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the  chief  concern  of  education?  If 
character  is  what  relates  to  the  feelings  and  the  will,  it  is  clear  that  these  neglected 
faculties  ought  to  be  preferably  cultivated.  This  is  what  I  call  harmonious  culture. 
Among  the  studies  we  most  need  none  is  so  important  as  that  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  evolution  of  society  and  mankind.  We  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
Europe,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  most  imperative  dyty  is  to  preserve,  perfect^ 
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and  diffuse — ^by  love  and  kindness,  not  by  force,  let  it  be  understood — our  own  Amer- 
ican spirit,  not  because  it  is  ours,  but  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  justice,  liberty, 
and  human  brotherhood,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  our  Pan  American  Union  and 
in  the  Carnegie  endowment. 

Our  educational  systems  do  not  give  aesthetic  culture  the  attention  it  deeervee. 
Among  the  means  for  imparting  this  necessary  kind  of  culture,  an  integral  part  of 
harmonious  culture,  are:  (1)  The  creation  of  chairs  of  aesthetics  and  aesthetic  physical 
culture,  (2)  explained  exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  (3)  explained  auditions  of  good 
music,  (4)  explained  readings  of  literary  masterpieces  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  (5)  the 
careful  cultivation  in  the  young  of  that  precious  and  yet  neglected  faculty  called  the 
imagination.  This  training  is  especially  wanted  in  the  kindergarten,  a  department 
which,  admirable  as  it  is,  stands  in  need  of  thorough  reform  in  more  than  one  respect. 
It  is  to  be  enlightened,  modernized,  and  adapted  to  our  present  needs.  Darwin's 
candid  confession  and  admirable  advice  prove  the  justice  of  this  claim.  The  relations 
between  ethics  and  aesthetics  are  closer  than  we  imagine.  A  man  without  aesthetic 
physical  culture  is  a  poor  picture  of  himself  and  an  ineffective  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  spirit.  Are  they  not  legion  among  us?  We  are  deficient  in  grace  and  refine- 
ment. 

Pure  physical  culture  is  also  necessary;  but  I  luive  no  doubt  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  ought  to  be  radically  modified,  if  not  abolished.  As  we  have  it  now,  it  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  education,  and  it  degrades  both  gymnastics  and 
education.  As  a  part  of  a  university,  it  should  be  an  institution  for  the  benefit  and 
uplifting  of  all  the  students  and  teachers,  not  for  commercial  and  advertising  pur- 
poses, the  cheap  glory  of  a  few  and  the  low  pleasure  of  the  grand  stand.  Among  other 
dangers  it  has  that  of  creating  the  feeling,  sometimes  expressed  by  some  students, 
that  they  must  not  allow  their  studies  to  interfere  with  their  athletic  attainments. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  congress  recommend  the  teaching  of  phonetics  and  or- 
thophony in  all  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  A  little  reflection  suffices  to 
make  any  intelligent  person  see  the  importance  of  elementary  phonetics,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  analytic,  and  therefore  scientific,  study  of  articulate  sounds.  As  far 
as  I  know  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the  American  system  of  education.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  allowed  to  introduce  it  16  years  ago  in  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  at  the  Havana  Institute,  where  it  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Phonetics,  including  orthophony,  should  be  taught  in  foreign  language 
instruction  and  in  that  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  our  language.  We  stand  in  great  need  of  correcting  the  defects  of  our 
pronunciation,  and  a  little  orthophony  would  do  it  for  us.  I  am  ready  to  grant  that 
the  English-speaking  portion  of  our  continent  needs  it  less,  but  not  that  it  does  not 
need  it. 

Oratory  should  also  be  taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  ability  to  express  one's 
self  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  neglected  things  in  education.  Besides 
the  branch  he  has  in  charge,  every  teacher  should  incidentally  teach  conduct,  man- 
ners, diction,  and  caligraphy,  and  also  how  to  teach.  Every  class  should  be  a 
normal  class,  and  the  study  of  expression  is  the  best  way  of  learning  how  to  teach. 

Pan  Americanism  implies,  and  therefore  imposes  the  study  of  at  least  the  two  prin- 
cipal languages  of  our  Americas,  and  the  excuse  for  this  preference  is  only  this  fact: 
That  they  are  by  far  the  most  extended,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
and  Portuguese  speaking  persons  understand  English  or  Spanish.  If  this  is  so,  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  study  of  phonetics  immensely  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  and  makes  unnecessary  the  residence  in  the  foreign  country.  You 
have  all  often  heard  persons  excuse  themselves  for  their  inability  to  speak  or  under- 
stand a  foreign  language  by  asserting  that  they  have  only  studied  it  at  college.  Is  this 
not  a  terrible  reflection  on  the  methods  employed  in  such  colleges?  There  is  much  to 
do  in  order  to  improve  our  methods  in  modem-language  instruction  and  to  keep  our 
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own  from  corraption,  provincialiam,  and  deterioration.  To  love  one  another  and  to 
have  commercial  relations,  Latin  America  moat  learn  Engliah  and  Saxon  America 
Spanish. 

Another  important  reform  that  might  come  out  of  the  profiwional  diaciMrioDa  hmm 
recommended  is  that  referring  to  the  yearly  elimination  of  sach  ttndents  at  Aaw 
themselves  incapable  of  pursuing  with  success  the  difficult  studies  of  the  secondary 
and  the  superior  education.  The  example  given  us  by  Grermany  deserves  imitatioii. 
It  may  seem  cruel,  but,  if  it  is,  "  we  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind,"  lor  these  nnior« 
tunate  students  may  do  well  in  other  schools,  such  as  those  for  music,  arts  and  trades, 
commerce,  agriculture,  etc.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  society  to  find  out  the 
especial  capacity,  the  true  bent  of  every  one  of  its  members.  The  secondary  instruc- 
tion and  the  superior  are  not  for  all,  but  for  an  intellectual  61ite.  For  all  others  a 
superior  primary  education,  if  complete,  properly  oriented  and  combined  with  the 
necessary  vocational  training  and  civic  instruction  would  be  sufficient.  This  means 
that  the  State  is  morally  bound  to  give  eadi  one  of  its  citizens  what  he  needs  to  be  a 
man  in  the  true  sense  of  this  word,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  his  individual 
capacity  permits  him  to  do.  Sad  loss  of  time  and  money,  much  disappointment  and 
misery  would  be  avoided  if  we  gave  this  delicate  question  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Our  present  methods,  thanks  to  the  light  given  us  by  the  great  modem  reformen, 
Kant,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Rosmini,  Horace  Mann,  Thomas  Davidson, 
Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  and  others,  have  improved  greatly  in  the  last 
20  years,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are  yet  antiquated,  verbalistic,  rutinary, 
and  not  sufficiently  explanatory  and  stimulating.  Hie  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
show  whatever  is  apt  to  arouse  the  desirable  feelingi,  awakening  thereby  the  sdf* 
activity  of  the  pupil.  Tbis  done,  he  is  to  expUdn  clearly,  and  then  to  make  tho 
scholar  do,  as  the  best  means  of  learning.  In  the  two  reports  I  presented  in  1908, 
after  my  pedagogical  mission  to  Europe,  I  emphasized  the  necessity  of  so  o>>M>g8«g 
our  education  that  the  greater  importance  be  given  to  culture  and  not  to  knowledge. 

Better  not  to  learn  at  all  than  to  learn  anything  without  understanding.  T6 
permit  a  student  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  what  he  has  not  understood  is  tho 
surest  way  of  killing  his  intelligence  and  of  accustoming  him  to  get  along  in  sdiool 
and  in  life  without  thinking.  It  is  the  effort  to  think  and  the  intellectual  act  of 
understanding  that  strengthens  the  mind.  A  few  years  ago  I  read  at  the  Mnote 
Gamavalot  of  Paris  these  suggestive  words  of  Alexandre  Dumas: 

"  How  ii  it  that,  children  being  so  intelligent,  men  are  so  stupid?  I  wonder  if  it  is 
the  effect  of  education."  What  an  awful  responsibility,  and  how  careful  we  should 
be  that  our  teaching,  intended  to  strengthen,  at  least,  does  not  weaken  the  faculties  of 
our  scholars. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  speak  of  this,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subject  of  tho 
greatest  moment.  A  long  experience  has  shown  me  that  few  teadiers  insist  on  having 
what  they  try  to  teach  understood  by  the  class.  We  must  be  careful  that  to  the  formo 
of  language  the  forms  of  thought  always  correspond  in  the  student's  mind.  Even  a 
child  can  comprehend  more  than  we  generally  think  if  we  explain  clearly  and  adapt 
the  explanation  to  his  age.  That  is  a  great  point  in  education — ^the  natural  order  in 
which  the  faculties  appear,  grow,  and  unfold  themselves  in  tho  child,  and  the  cofio- 
lation  of  the  means  by  which  wo  may  expect  to  help  their  development.  It  mnsl 
be  acknowledged  that  we  do  not  pay  to  it  anything  like  due  attention. 

As  Rosmini  says,  **  It  is  evident  that  if  one  thought  supplies  the  matter  for  another 
hou^t,  this  second  thou^t  can  not  possibly  arise  until  after  the  first  has  arisen  and 
upplied  the  matter  which  it  requires."  How  absurd,  then,  to  try  to  teach  somo- 
liing  that  requires  a  maturer  development  or  a  previous  knowledge.  The  teacfaor 
should  speak,  not  only  to  the  intellect,  but  also,  and  principally,  to  tho  ^"^•rim- 
tion,  the  aesthetic  faculty,  the  feelings  and  the  will  of  tho  boy  or  girl.  To  mako  any 
part  of  man  go  as  far  as  it  can,  wo  must  move  the  whole  human  being.    Harmonioao 
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culture  is  based  on  this  psychological  fact.  The  excesBive  speciaUzatioxi  which 
infects  our  teaching  is  an  educational  and  a  public  calamity.  Each  instructor,  shut 
up  in  his  own  branch,  pulls  his  own  way,  and  the  result  is  chaos.  They  forget  that 
all  studies  and  disciplines  should  be  unified,  since  their  ultimate  end  is  the  formation 
of  the  free  and  moral  personality.  For  this  common  purpose  the  indispensable  thing, 
and,  therefore,  the  chief  task  of  the  educator,  is  the  building  of  a  coherent,  consistent, 
and  harmonious  world  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  a  true  world  rich  in  motives  lor 
noble  deeds — an  idea  and  an  endeavor  unfortunately  conspicuous  for  their  absence 
in  the  large  majority  of  teachers.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  understanding  creates 
the  world;  but  not  the  understanding  alone,  but  the  whole  intellect  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  most  important  problem 
in  pedagogics  is  how  to  find  the  means  by  which  we  can  awaken  the  desirable  desires 
and  so  change  the  feelingi  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  modify  the  will  and  enable 
the  whole  mind  to  construct  this  new  and  truer  world  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  spirit  and,  therefore,  to  those  of  every  true  education.  This  world  vision  is 
what  in  Crerman  is  called  Weltanschauung. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  following  nature  and  giving  a  practica 
education.  This  is  right  if  by  the  word  "nature"  we  do  not  mean  the  nature  of  the 
irrational,  and,  consequently,  irresponsible  animal,  but  human  nature,  which  is 
quite  another  thing.  Education  is  the  ascension  from  our  primitive  nature  to  the 
ideal.  This  is  what  Roeenkranz  called  the  principle  of  Selbstentfremdung  (self- 
estrangement).  A  man  must  cease  to  be  himself,  but  only  in  order  that  he  may  be 
himself  in  a  truer  and  a  deeper  sense,  and  that  is  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  "To 
thine  own  self  be  true.'' 

A  man  is  not  a  man  for  what  he  has  in  conunon  with  the  beasts,  but,  precisely,  for 
those  things  in  which  he  differs  from  the  brutes.  As  to  the  practical,  we  must  not 
foi^get  that  there  is  nothing  so  practical  as  giving  motives  for  a  noble  life,  and  that,  as 
our  wise  Cuban  educator,  Jos^  de  la  Luz  Gaballero,  wisely  said,  "  To  educate  is  not  to 
give  a  career  for  living,  but  to  temper  the  soul  for  life."  How  often  is  this  forgotten 
nowadays.  As  Thomas  Davidson  admirably  says,  there  are  three  periods  or  stages 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being:  The  actusJ  world,  the  ideal  world,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  former  is  used  for  the  realization  of  the  latter.  "The  first  gives  us 
science,  the  second  art,  the  third  ethics,  corresponding  to  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good/' 

Till  quite  recently  most  of  us  teachers  thought  it  sufficient  to  know  our  subject  and 
the  best  method  of  teaching  it.  Now  we  realize  that  the  creature  to  be  taught  must 
also  be  known.  Hence,  the  importance  of  paydology,  or  child  study.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  as  a  dcl^;ate  of  the  Cuban  Government  the  first  international 
paydological  congress,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  August, 
1911.  There  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  some  eminent  Belgian 
and  French  paydologists  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Belgium  had  been  the  cradle  of 
the  new  science,  the  United  States  was  now  at  the  head  in  this  branch  of  educational 
science. 

The  part  I  took  in  their  discussions  consisted  chiefly  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that, 
although  the  scientific  study  of  the  child's  faculties  was  necessary,  there  were  two 
other  questions  more  fundamental,  namely,  What  is  the  child  and  Wliat  is  man? 

Is  the  child,  and  the  man  into  whom  he  will  be  converted  at  the  proper  time,  a 
temporal  or  an  eternal  being?  Much  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
What  a  puny  thing  must  education  be  if  we  do  not  consider  it  iub  specie  aetemitatis. 
A  moderate  study  of  human  nature  will  convince  anyone  that  a  thing  which,  like  the 
spirit,  is  out  of  space,  time,  and  causation,  must  be,  by  definition,  everlasting,  and, 
consequently,  to  be  prepared  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  The  old  mediaeval 
system  educated  man  only  for  heaven;  our  positivists  and  materialists  wish  to  fit  him 
exclusively  for  the  earth;  the  truth  is  that  we  should  train  him  for  both.    And  the 
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best  way,  nay,  the  only  one,  to  prepare  for  eternal  life  ia  to  act  worthily  in  thia.  Bat 
even  if  this  could  not  be  proved,  the  fact  ia  that— not  to  speak  of  00  hi^  a  thing  aa  tha 
moral  life — ^not  even  a  noble  one  is  poadble  without  transcending  the  sphere  of  m«a 
science.  The  most  interesting  questions  in  pedagogics  are  those  relating  to  puipossi, 
values,  ideals,  and  ends,  subjects  about  which  science  knows  nothing  and  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  As  the  great  French  philosopher,  Emile  Boutroux,  expresses  it,  "Sdenca 
can  not  advise  us  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  study  science."  The  ofl&ce  of  acienca 
is  to  state  facts,  not  to  direct  anyone  in  lifib,  wh^h  is  the  most  important  thing.  Haw 
beautifully  Tennyson  utters  the  same  truth  in  the  language  of  poetry,  when  compar- 
ing science  with  wisdom  he  says  in  his  great  philosophical  poem,  ''In  memoriam" : 

''Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 

She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 

What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons?    fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 

For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

«  •  «  • 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom  heavenly,  of  the  soul." 

Pftydology  must  beware  of  rendering  herself  too  independent  of  philosophy,  which 
is  the  basis  of  education,  and  never  forget  that  child  study  is  but  a  means,  the  end 
being  the  formation  of  man.  For  this  reason,  even  more  than  what  a  child  is,  we 
should  investigate  what  man  is,  and  what  he  can  become  through  the  development 
wrought  by  a  complete  education. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  educate  the  children.  We  must  educate  also  the  adulta. 
Oui  system  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  we  have  extended  it  to  all  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  working  classes,  more  susceptible  of  education  than  thoae  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  work.  There  is  so  much  to  say  and  to  do  in  this  respect.  And 
not  only  popular  education  must  be  extended,  but  it  must  be  unified,  oriented,  and 
spiritualised.  Lectures  are  worth  little  if  they  do  not  arouse  the  self -activity  of  the 
hearers. 

Although  too  long  already,  I  can  not  end  this  paper  without  saying  one  word  about 
another  reform  which  I  deem  the  most  urgent — the  solution  of  the  religious  problem 
in  education,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  pedagogical  problems.  The  desid- 
eratum is  to  give  the  necessary  training  to  the  religious  feeling  without  ***^^^'"g  the 
dogmas  of  any  positive  religion.  Should  this  congress  or  your  commissioner  of  edn- 
tion  desire  it,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a  plan  on  which  I  think  the  problem 
can  be  solved. 

If  education  is  the  conscious  and  voluntary  evolution  of  the  complete  human  being 
through  ever  closer  and  vaster  intellectual,  affectional,  ethical,  and  spiritual  relatiopa 
with  the  whole  universe,  human,  subhuman,  and  superhuman,  if  the  culture  we  giTO 
is  to  be  harmonious,  it  is  evident  we  can  not  leave  out  the  religious  feeling,  which  ia 
a  part  of  our  human  nature,  the  organ  of  faith,  or  supernatural  sense,  which  may  bo 
cslled  spiritual  sense,  if  you  do  not  like  the  word  "supernatural,"  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  anything  unnatural  or  outside  of  nature,  taking  this  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
but  simply  what  belongs  to  a  high  order  of  nature.  Even  Herbert  Spencer  haa  ac- 
knowledged that  every  step  in  the  natural  is  a  step  toward  the  supernatural. 

As  education  is  the  suprone  object  of  the  State  and  of  life  itself,  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  are  discussing  the  project  of  having  a  secretary  of  education.  I  lunra 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  you  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  one 
of  education,  since  it  is  far  more  important  to  cultivate  men,  who  are  ends,  than  tho 
earth  and  its  plants,  which  are  means.    In  conclusi<m,  I  b^  to  propose  to  this  great 
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congress  the  foundation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  the  Cam^e 
endowment,  of  a  Pan  American  society  for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  human 
education. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  and  encouraged  to  hear  a  similar  thing  proposed  by  your 
eminent  Conunissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  in  his  excellent  paper  read  in  the 
first  meeting  of  our  section.  If  the  congress  does  this,  it  will  confer  a  blessing  on  our 
American  coimtries  and  the  world. 


DANS  QUELLE  PROPORTION  L'INSTRUCTION  fiLSMENTAIRE  DEYRA-T- 
ELtE  fiTRE  SUBVENTIONNfiE  PAR  LES  TAXES  LOCALES,  £T  DANS 
QUELLE  PROPORTION  PAR  CELLES  DE  L'fiTAT?  QUELS  DEVRONT 
STRE  LES  FACTEURS  DfiTERMINANTS  DANS  LA  SUS-DITE  Rfi- 
PARTITIONT 

Par  JEANNE  PUCH  et  MARGUERITE  GALHARRET. 

l'^AT  et  LES   ^OLES  ^L^MENTAIBES. 

Depuis  la  seconde  moiti6  du  XVIII  *  si^le,  les  Etats  ont  compris  la  grande  im- 
portance de  rinstniction  et  ont  essay^  de  relever  le  niveau  intellectuel  du  peuple. 
Plus  unindi-  idu  est  instruit,  roieux  il  accomplit  sa  t&che;  son  travail  n'est  plusrou- 
tinier,  il  le  modiiie  sans  cesse,  Tam^liore,  le  perfectionne.  Si  chacun  apporte  toute 
son  intelligence  k  bien  faire  son  tra.  ail,  il  est  Evident  que  la  nation  enti^  progresse, 
8'^l^>e  mat^riellement  et  moralement.  G'est  pour  cela  que  Ton  pent  dire  que  la 
valeur  de  I'indis  idu  fait  la  valeur  de  la  nation. 

G'est  rinstniction  donn^e  dans  les  ^oles  41^entairee  qui  a  relev^  le  niveau  in- 
tellectuel et  moral  de  tout  les  peuples  dans  ces  derni^res  ann6es.  G'est  pourquoi  ces 
^oles  sont  devenues  pour  I'Etat  I'objet  d'un  soin  tout  particulier.  C'est  en  effet 
TEtat  qui  doit  diriger  rinstniction  dans  les  6coles  416mentaires.  Ses  efforts  doivent 
toujours  tendre  k  am^liorer  les  programmes  d'^tudes  et  k  les  assouplir,  selon  la  di- 
versity des  besoins;  k  faire  de  ses  citoyens  des  hommes  libres,  ayant  conscience  de 
leurs  droits  et  de  leurs  de\  oirs.  A  cet  effet  les  ^oles  ^l^entaires  se  sont  multiplides 
dans  les  villes,  les  \  illages  et  jusqu*aux  moindres  hameaux. 

ORGANISATION  DE  L^INSTRUCTION  ^L^MENTAIRE. 

Pour  mener  k  bien  cette  noble  t&che,  il  faut  d'abord  organiser  Tinstruction  ^l^men- 
taire,  et  ceci  ne  peut  se  faire,  ni  dans  quelques  mois,  ni  dans  quelques  ann^,  mais 
reclame  un  v^table  amour  du  peuple  et  le  souci  constant  d'am^liorer  sa  condition. 

O'est  un  devoir  imp6rieux  pour  le  gouvemement  de  ne  rien  n6gliger  pour  maintenir 
et  accrottre  la  valeur  des  ^coles  61^mentaires.  Tel  doit  dtre  le  but  des  efforts  accom- 
plis  pour  doter  chaque  commune  d'immeubles  scolaires  v^ritablement  appropri^  k 
leur  destination.    Ces  b&timents  seront  simples,  mais  solides  et  sains. 

Les  6coles  form^es,  il  faut  de  bons  maitres  pour  y  enseigner;  et  ceci  demande 
encore  plus  de  tact,  de  soins  judicieux.  C'est  la  partie  la  plus  delicate  de  roigani- 
sation  scolaire.  La  valeur  de  T^cole  tient  avant  tout  k  la  quality  des  instituteurs  et  les 
questions  qui  touchent  au  recrutement  de  ces  derniers  et  k  leur  remuneration  ne 
sauraient  faire  I'objet  d'une  sollicitude  trop  grande  de  la  part  des  pouvoirs  publics. 
L'instituteur,  en  effet,  est  Thomme  qui  apprend  la  vie  aux  enfants,  qui  les  prepare  au 
travail  en  mdme  temps  qn^k  la  bonte,  k  la  piti6  et  leur  fait  aimer  la  justice.  Son 
influence  sur  les  enfants  est  pr^pond^rante.  II  est  chaig^  de  veiller  sur  le  tr^r  le 
plus  pr^ieux  qui  soit:  le  cerveau,  le  coeur  et  la  conscience  de  Tenfant.  II  faut  done 
choisir  des  hommes  assez  pr^par^,  assez  6duqu^,  assez  dignes  pour  remplir  cette 
delicate  fonction.  Pour  avoir  de  bons  mattres  il  faut  tout  d'abord  leur  donner  une 
instruction  et  une  Education  en  rapport  avec  la  t&che  qu'ils  auront  k  remplir.    II 
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faut  qu'ils  r6pandent  un  m^ine  enseignement,  un  m6me  courant  d'id^  Justei  et 
nobles:  lee  id^es  lalques  et  r^publicaines.  ''Ici,  d'un  ton  paisible  et  tranquille;  U 
ir^h^ment  et  plein  d'ardeur;  plus  loin,  prudent  et  r^serv^;  partout,  dans  tons  lea 
villag^es  de  France,  dans  tous  les  quarticrs  des  fi:randes  villes,  chaque  institutenr, 
selon  son  milieu  et  son  temperament,  a  fait  son  devoir  comme  le  lui  dictait  saconacieoce. 
Partout  Toeuvre  s'est  accomplie;  et,  en  un  quart  de  si^le,  les  mattres  d'dcole  ont 
transform^  un  pays  qui  ignorait  la  R6publique,  et  n'en  pronongait  le  nom  qu'avec 
defiance,  en  un  pays  r^publicain."    M.  Scmbat. 

L'cxp6rience  d*une  telle  organisation  a  6t6  faite  en  France  et  a  donn^  d'heurenx 
r^sultats.  Cctte  experience  doit  nous  servir  d'ezcmple.  Des  dcoles  nonnales 
seront  organisees  pour  y  former  les  mattres;  le  passage  par  ces  ^coles  normalea  aeia 
obligatoire.  II  faut  se  montrer  tr^  s6v^  sur  les  qualit^s  morales  et  professionn^ea 
que  Ton  doit  exiger  des  mattres,  et  on  ne  pourra  le  faire,  que  le  jour  oi^  Ton  aura 
rendu  enviable  la  situation  materielle  et  morale  qu*on  leur  donnera  en  ^change  des 
leurs  efforts.  Quand  Tinstitutcur  vivra  heureux  dans  la  nation,  T^tat  sera  en  droit 
d 'exiger  qu'il  soit  Texemple  et  le  module  de  ceux  qui  I'entourent. 

Los  mattres  formes,  il  font  que  lee  ^coles  b&ties  soient  accessibles  k  tous,  sans  dis- 
tinction de  rang,  de  fortune,  de  religion;  que  Tenseigncment  qui  s'y  donne  respecte 
Tenfant  et  ne  blesse  pas  sa  conscience,  en  un  mot  qu'il  soit  ncutre.  Et  pour  que  tous 
ces  sacrifices  ne  restent  pas  inutiles,  il  faut  que  T^tat  oblige  les  parents  k  envoyer 
leurs  enfants  k  I'^cole.  C'est  pour  ces  raisons,  que  T^cole  ei^mentaire  doit  6tre 
gratuite,  laYque  et  obligatoire. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  suffisant;  TAge  obligatoire  de  la  fr^quentation  scolaire  (13  ana) 
ne  permet  pas  k  tous  de  se  d^velopper  selon  leurs  d^sirs.  Beaucoup  d'enfants, 
d^sireux  cependant  de  continuer  leurs  dtudcs,  sont  obliges  de  deserter  r^cole  pour 
Tatelicr,  lo  magasin,  Tusine.  L'Etat  ne  doit  pas  les  abandonner,  mais  leur  dcmner 
lee  moyoDs  de  satisfaire  leur  curiosity  intellectuelle.  D'oii  la  n^cessite  des  oeuvres 
post-scolaires. 

NKCESarri  POUB  L'^AT   et  la   LOCAUT^   DB   CONTRIBUER   en   COMMUN   AU   80UTISN 

DE8   ECOLEB  ^L^ENTAIRES. 

L'Etat  ne  pcut,  k  lui  seul,  mcner  k  bien  cette  organisation.  II  a  besoin  de  I'aide 
de  la  locality.  De  son  cdt^,  la  commune  doit  prendre  une  part  active  dans  les  per- 
fcctionncments  apport^s  k  T^cole  et  qui  aident  au  ddveloppement  de  ses  habitants. 
L'oi^nisation  de  Tinstruction  eidmentaire  est  done  Tceuvre  commune  de  TEtat  et  de 
la  locality.    Nous  allons  voir  dans  quelle  mcsure  chacun  d'cux  doit  y  parddper. 

PART    DE    l'^AT    dans    l'oROANISATION    DES    £cOLE8   ^L^MENTAIRES. 

Dans  cettc  collaboration  les  plus  gros  sacrifices  incombent  k  TEtat.  C'est  TEtat 
qui  a  le  plus  de  ressources;  c'est  lui  qui  est  directemcnt  int^resse  k  ce  que  tous  les 
citoyens  soient  instruits,  puisquo  de  leur  culture  depend  sa  prosperity.  C'est  lui  qui, 
par  ses  d^crets,  rend  I'ensoignement  uniformc  et  qui  a  les  moyens  de  faire  parvenir 
dans  toutes  los  communes  les  ameliorations  necossairos. 

Son  premier  soin  est  de  faire  construiro,  dans  chaque  commune,  d*au  moins  500 
habitants,  une  ecole,  ou  un  groupe  scolaire  dans  los  communes  de  plus  grande  impor- 
tance. Si  la  commune  etait  chaigee  de  ce  soin,  certaines  localites  trop  pau>Tes  ne 
donnoraient  que  des  b&timcnts  insufiisants  et  defcctuoux.  Or,  c'est  une  question 
trop  importante  de  Toiganisation  scolaire  pour  etro  I'objet  d'initiatives  diversee. 
L'enfant,  appeie  k  vi\TC  dans  Tecolc,  k  une  periode  de  son  existence  oil  toutes  les 
causes  exterieures  ont  sur  lui  une  repercussion  si  marquee,  doit  y  rcncontrer  les 
circonstances  les  plus  favorablee  k  son  developpoment  normal.  II  doit  y  rospirer  un 
air  pur,  n'eprouver  aucune  malformation  et  sauvegarder  sa  sante.  Enfin,  la  clasM 
doit  6tre  propice  au  tra>'ail.  Lee  locaux  dot  vent  6tre  situes  dans  un  terrain  sain. 
L'espace  ne  doit  pas  6tro  mesure;   les  classes  seront  bien  aerees,  bien  eclairees  et 
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BuflSaammcnt  grandee  pour  le  nombre  d'enfants  qu'elles  doivent  contenir.    II  fa.ut  k 
chaque  ^l^ve  une  surface  minimuin  de  1"^  (1.25x1.5)  et  un  volume  d'air  de  5"**. 

La  cour  sera  large,  plant^e  de  quelques  arbres  qui  donneront  une  ombre  agr^able 
et  bien&usante  pendant  lee  mois  d'6t6.  Elle  sera  pourvue  d'un  pr^u  convert,  asses 
vaste  poiur  abriter  tous  lee  enfants  en  temps  de  pluie. 

A  r^cole  seront  annex^  dee  logements  suffieants  et  bien  a^r^  pour  les  mattres. 

Les  constructionB  nationalee  se  font  g^n^ralement  par  adjudication.  Ce  syst^me 
a  ses  inconv^nients.  Lee  entrepreneurs,  cherchant  k  r^aliser  de  gros  b^n^fices, 
foumiasent  dee  mat^riaux  de  quality  inf^rleure  et  ne  font  pas  leiur  travail  avec  tout 
le  soin  desirable.  Qu'arrive-t-il?  Au  bout  de  pen  de  temps,  certaines  parties  du  bftti- 
ment  n^essitent  des  reparations:  d'oil,  nouvelles  d^penses.  II  vaut  beaucoup  mieux 
d^penser  davantage  pour  la  construction  des  ^coles  et  6tre  sfbr  d 'avoir  des  Edifices 
remplissant  toutee  lee  conditions  de  solidity  et  d 'hygiene.  A  cet  effet,  des  inspecteuzB 
comp^tents  seront  charg^  de  surveiller  les  travaux. 

C'est  aussi  k  TEtat  qu'incombe  la  charge  de  former  et  de  payer  les  instituteuiB. 
Nous  avons  d^j^  vu  pourquoi  les  instituteun  devaient  dtre  pr^pur^  k  leur  tftche  par 
les  soins  de  TEtat.  Cette  preparation  se  fait  dans  les  Ecoles  Normales.  Trois  ann^ 
d'Ecole  Normale  sont  sufiiBantes,  k  la  condition  que  les  ei^ves  qui  y  entrent  possMent 
d^}k  un  bagage  intellectuel  assez  important.  Les  deux  premieres  ann^es  seront 
consacr^es  k  leur  culture  gen^rale;  un  examen  ofEciel  gamntirait  cette  culture.  La 
troisi^me  ann^e  serait  employee  k  Tapprentissage  de  leur  metier  d'instituteur;  k  la 
sortie  de  I'Ecole,  un  examen  special  t^moignerait  de  leurs  aptitudes  p^dagogiques. 
Tout  instituteur  qui  ne  serait  pas  pourvu  de  ce  dernier  dipldme  ne  pourndt  exercer, 
ni  dans  les  6coles  du  gouvemement,  ni  mdme  dans  les  i>en8ions  libres,  ainsi  qu'il  est 
d'usage  en  France. 

G'eet  un  lourd  sacrifice  pour  TEtat  que  celui  de  Pentretien  des  Ecoles  Normales; 
non  seulement,  il  doit  foumir  le  b&timent,  payer  les  professeurs,  mais  encore, 
subvenir  aux  frais  de  nourriture  et  de  blanchifaage  des  ei^ves.  Dans  ces  condi- 
tions, il  sera  en  droit,  plus  tard,  d'exiger  d'eux  un  minimum  de  services  qiii 
pourra  6tre  de  10  k  15  ans.  De  plus,  I'Etat  pourra  obliger  Tinstituteur,  k  n'exercer 
aucune  autre  profession  que  celle  pour  laquelle  il  I'a  prepare.  II  lui  d^fendra 
egalement  d'exercer  dans  une  ^colo  libre,  mtoe  k  ses  heuresde  loinr.  L'instituteur, 
etant  forme  par  une  Republique,  doit  toe  enti^rement  d^vou^  k  r^cole  cr^^e  par 
cette  Republiquo,  c'est^-dire,  I'ecole  laique.  Le  metier  d'instituteur  est  un  dee 
plus  nobles  mais  aussi  un  des  plus  peniblcs;  les  vocations  r^elles  sont  rares  et 
pour  que  I'Etat  trouve  assez  de  mattres,  il  doit  les  bien  payer.  L'exp^rience  nous  a 
montre  que  dans  certains  pays  oh  cette  profession  n'etait  pas  suflSsamment  remun^ree, 
les  jeunes  gens  d^sertaient  TEcole  Normale,  et  se  consacraient,  soit  au  commerce, 
soit  k  la  m^canique  ou  k  I'industrie,  en  un  mot,  k  des  professions  beaucoup  plus 
lucratives.  Ce  n'est  qu'en  donnant  des  traitements  suffisants,  des  avantages  serieux 
quant  k  la  retraite,  des  garanties  n6cessaire8,  que  TEtat  fera  du  metier  d'instituteur 
une  situation  enviable  et  recherchee. 

Les  instituteurs  normaliens  etant  insuffisants  pour  le  nombre  d'^coles,  les  vides 
seront  combies  par  des  jeunes  gens  apportant  des  garanties  suffisantes  de  leiur  instruc- 
tion; mais  les  normalienB  seront  toujours  avantages,  car  seuls,  ils  auront  ete  veritable- 
ment  prepares  k  leur  tArhe.  Par  exemple,  les  instituteurs  etant  divises  en  classes, 
eelon  leur  age  et  leur  merite,  lea  deux  premieres  classes  pourront  fttre  reeervees  aux 
instituteurs  normaliens.  Enfin,  une  retraite  sera  assuree  par  TEtat  aux  instituteurs 
qui  r auront  servi  pendant  une  periode  d'au  moins  vingt  ans;  il  pourra  jouir  de  cette 
retraite  ii  i)artir  de  cinquante  ans.  Pour  se  procurer  les  ressources  necessaires  k  cette 
retraite,  I'Etat  pourra  retenir,  chaque  mois,  le  5  pour  cent  du  traitement  de  I'institu- 
teur.  En  cas  de  dec^s  de  celui-ci,  les  trois-quarts  de  la  retraite  devraient  revenir 
k  sa  veuve  si  elle  a  des  enfants;  dans  le  cas  contraire,  elle  n'aurait  droit  qu'i  la  moitie. 
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Ce  Bont  de  lourds  sacrifices;  mais,  il  faut  que  TEtat  sache  se  les  impofler  s'il  veut 
obtenir  de  bons  6ducateur8. 

L'Etat  ne  doit  pas  seulement  s'int^resser  aux  enfants  sains  moralcment  et  phy- 
siquement.  II  a  aussi  le  devoir  de  preparer  k  la  vie  lee  enfants  d^ner^,  ces  Atrat 
d^biles  et  d'intelligenre  affaiblie  que  nous  ap])elon8  dee  anormaux.  L*Mucation  de 
ces  enfants  ne  pent  se  faire,  ni  dans  les  mdmes  dtablissementSi  ni  par  lee  mdmes 
maftres  que  ccux  des  autres  enfants.  II  sera  done  n^eesaire  de  cr^r  dans  les  prin- 
cipaux  centres,  des  ^oles  sp^iales  pour  les  arri^r^^s.  Cee  ^tablissements  et  leur 
personnel  seront  k  la  charge  de  TEtat.  La  construction  dee  ^oles,  le  traitement  des 
instituteure  et  inspecteurs  dos  ^*oles  ^l^mentaires,  normales  et  d*anormaux,  sont  les 
charges  les  plus  lourdes  du  budget  du  Minist^re  de  T Instruction  publique.  Si  sea 
ressources  le  lui  |>ermettenty  VEtat  pourra  encore  faire  des  dons  soit  aux  biblioth^ues 
flcolaires,  soit  aux  musses  scolaires. 

PART  DE  LA  LOCALITY  DANS  L*OR0ANI8ATION  DES  ^COLES  ll^LilfENTAIRBS. 

Bien  qu'^normee,  ces  d^penses  ne  sont  pas  suffisantes  pour  mener  h  bien  la  bonne 
organisation  de  Tinstruction  ^l^mentaire,  et  c^est  k  la  locality  de  completer  roeuvre 
entreprise  par  TEtat.  Si  pauvre  soit-elle,  elle  ne  doit  rien  n^liger  pour  asmirer  la 
frdquentation  scolaire.  Elle  y  est  directement  int^rcss^e.  puisquc  les  enfants  d*au<- 
jourd'hui  formeront  la  nouvelle  generation,  qui  par  son  travail,  maintiendra  ou  mtoe 
accrottra  la  prosp^t^  de  la  locality. 

Le  premier  devoir  de  la  commune  est  de  vciiler  k  Tentreticn  des  6colcs;  c'est  elle 
qui  payera  le  concierge  chargi^  de  la  garde  et  du  ncttoyage  do  T^cole.  Deux  fois  par 
an  elle  fera  blanchir  les  murs  des  classes,  ou  mieux  encore,  si  elle  le  pent,  une  fois  p*r 
an  elle  les  fera  peindre  au  ripolin  en  choisissant  des  couleurs  claires  et  gaies.  Toua 
les  trimestres,  elle  enverra  des  personnes  comp^tentes  pour  s'assurer  du  bon  ^tat  des 
locaux;  elle  tiendra  compte  des  demandes  motiv^es  de  I'instituteur  et  fera  faire 
immMiatement  les  reparations  d*urgence;  il  arrive  sou  vent  que  les  petites  repara- 
tions, ex^cutees  k  temps  sont  suflSsantes  pour  assurer  le  bon  entreticn  et  la  dur^e  des 
bfttiments.  A  chaque  occasion  oil  T^cole  aura  d Q  Hre  licenciee  pour  cause  de  maladie 
contagieuse,  il  sera  precede  d*office,  aux  frais  de  la  commune,  k  la  deeinfectioo  dee 
locaux  et  des  logements  scolaires. 

Le  mobilier  scolaire  sera  foumi  par  la  locality.  II  sera  compost  d'une  table-bureau 
pour  le  mattre  et  de  bancs  ep  nombre  suffjsant  pour  les  ei^ves.  On  tiendra  compte, 
pour  la  confection  de  ces  tables,  de  certaines  r^lcs  d'hygi^ne.  Les  tables  horixon- 
tales  ou  peu  inclinees,  determinent  une  congestion  de  la  t^te  de  de  Topil,  en  forgant 
relive  k  se  pencher  en  avant.  L'absence  de  dossiers,  le  d^faut  d'harmonie  entre  lee 
dimensions  et  les  positions  relatives  de  la  table  et  du  banc  d'une  part,  la  taille  de 
Teniant  d'autre  part,  provoquent  chez  celui-ci  une  g^ne  qui  a  pour  effet  sa  mauvaise 
tenue.  Le  d^veloppement  de  la  myopie,  une  attitude  vicieuse,  tcls  sont  les  graves 
inconvenients  d*un  mobilier  scolaire  defectueux.  Un  r^'glement  special  prescriia  les 
r^les  necessairtv  k  la  construction  de  ces  bancs.  Cinq  types  diff^rents  seront  exig^s 
pour  les  tailles  de  1*  k  1".50.  I/instituteur  mesurera  see  61^vcs  k  la  rentr^e  et  pourra 
ainai  donner  k  chacun  une  table  proportionn6e  k  sa  taille.  La  classe  sera  egalcment 
pourx'ue  d'une  armoiro-biblioth^ue  qui  8er\'ira  k  ranger  les  cahiers.  livres,  etc., 
ainsi  que  le  mus6e  scolaire.  Chaque  classe  sera  munie  d*au  moins  deux  tableaux 
noirs.     Les  cartes,  en  nombre  suffisant,  serunt  communes  aux  diversos  classes. 

C'est  rinstituteur  qui  doit  former  le  mus^e  scolaire;  il  lui  sera  facile  de  r^unir  dos 
echantillons  des  produits  de  la  region,  mais  il  ne  pourra  reunir  un  mus^e  scolaire  assei 
important  que  s'il  est  aide  par  la  commune. 

A  recole.  sera  annexe,  par  les  bons  soins  de  la  localite,  un  jardin  scolaire,  dans 
lequel  le  mattre  pourra  donner  k  sos  ei^vea,  des  lemons  precises  de  gdologie.  On  etu- 
diera  la  nature  du  terrain,  les  plantes  qui  y  croissent  le  mieux,  les  engrais  k  employer. 
On  ne  se  bomera  pas  k  des  lemons  the6riques,  on  cultivera  ce  jardin.     Ijcb  enfants 
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pourront  faire  profiler  les  parents  des  conseils  donn^  par  rinstituteur  et  ce  sera  pour 
les  6\h\ee  comme  un  apprentissage  de  leur  metier  d'agriculteur.  Ces  bons  r^sul^ts 
ne  seront  possibles  qu*autant  que  le  mattre  sera  pourvu  des  outils  n^cessaires  au 
travail  de  la  terre. 

Le  chauffage,  soit  au  bois,  soit  au  charbon,  sera  assur^  par  la  cominnne. 

La  commune  ne  doit  pas  seulement  s'int^resser  aux  enfants  qui  ont  Pflige  scolaiie, 
mais  aussi  aux  jeunes  gens  qui  ont  quLtt6  P^cole  et  qui  d^sirent  continuer  leur  instruc- 
tion.  A  cet  effet,  des  cours  d'adultes  seront  cr^^.  L'instituteur  en  sera  charg^. 
La  commune,  reconnaissante,  devra,  selon  ses  moyens,  accorder  une  subvention  au 
mattre  pour  le  travail  suppl^mentaire  qu'il  s'imposera  pour  le  bien  de  tous.  Pour 
donner  plus  d*attrait  k  ces  cours  d'adultes,  T^cole  sera  pourvue  d'une  biblioth^ue 
de  bons  livres  que  les  ^l^ves  pourront  emporter  chez  eux,  ce  qui  contribuera  k  r^ 
pandre  T instruction  jusqu'au  sein  des  families. 

Tous  les  mattres,  qui  exercent  dans  les  grands  centres  et  dans  les  localit^i  dont  la 
population  est  au  moins  de  1,000  habitants,  pcrcevront  sur  les  fonds  commimaux  une 
indemnity  de  residence  qui  variera  avec  le  chi£fre  de  la  population. 

Une  caisse  des  ^oles.  destinde  k  encourager,  k  aider  et  k  d^velopper  Toeuvre  de 
I'^cole  publique,  sera  ^tablie  dans  chaque  locality.  Ses  ressources  se  composeront  de 
cotisations  volontaires,  et  de  subventions  de  la  commune,  du  d^partement  et  de 
I'Etat.  ''I^  caisse  des  6colcs  est  Tinstitution  la  plus  humaine,  la  plus  democratique 
des  conceptions,  une  association  mi-publique,  mi-priv^,  oh.  tous  les  gens  de  bien, 
qui  s'int^resscnt  k  I'enfance,  pcuvent  apporter  leur  obole  et,  ce  qui  vaut  mieux 
encore,  leur  affection.''  Raymond  Poincar6.  La  caisse  des  6coles  est  surtout  form^ 
pour  assurer  la  fr^quentation  scolaire.  Elle  permettra  de  distribuer  aux  indigents, 
des  vdtements  et  des  chaussures  convenables  et  appropri^s  k  la  saison;  de  leur  donner 
toutes  les  foumitures  (livres,  cahiers.  etc.)  que  les  parents  trop  pauvres  ne  pourraient 
acheter.  Ijgb  livres  seront  seulement  confi^s  k  Tenfant  pendant  le  temps  de  la 
8Colarit6;  ils  serout  rendus  en  bon  ^tat  de  fa^on  k  pouvoir  resservir.  Une  enqu^te 
pr^able  et  impartiale  d^terminera  les  families  auxquelles  ce  secoiun  sera  attribu^. 
Les  foumitures  donn^es  k  T enfant  lui  seront  retir^  dans  le  cas  oil  il  ne  fr^uenterait 
pas  r^gulidrement  I'^cole. 

L'^tablissement  des  can  tines  scolaires  est  aussi  k  la  charge  de  la  locality.  Chaque 
jour,  au  repas  de  midi,  des  soupes  et  des  legumes  seront  distribuds  aux  enfants  indi- 
gents. II  serait  bon  aussi  que  la  commune  charge&t  un  m^decln  de  visiter  les  6coles 
au  moins  une  fois  par  mois;  il  examinerait  les  d^fauts  de  Toule,  de  la  vue,  et  se  ren- 
drait  compte  de  T^tat  de  sant^  g^n^ral  de  Tenfant.  Le  m^decin  signalendt  au  direc- 
teur  et  au  maire  les  enfants  ch^tifs  et  trop  d^biles,  auxquels  un  changement  d'air 
serait  ndcessaire.  Et  aux  grandes  vacances  ces  enfants  seraient  dirig^s,  aux  frais  de 
la  commune,  soit  au  bord  de  la  mer,  soit  k  la  montagne  ou  simplement  k  la  campagne 
oh  ils  feraient  une  cure  d'air  et  de  soleil  de  15  ^  20  jours.  lis  seraient  confi^s,  pendant 
ce  temps,  k  la  garde  d'instituteurs  et  d'institutrices. 

Telles  sent  les  charges  les  plus  importantes  de  la  commune;  mais  son  action  n'est 
pas  limit^e  k  ces  seules  bonnes  oouvres.  II  y  a  mille  cas  particuliers,  qu'on  ne  saurait 
envisager,  et  qui  sent  laiss^s  k  T initiative  du  maire. 

CONCLUSION. 

L' organization  scolaire  ainsi  6tablie,  et  soutenue,  par  I'Etat  et  la  locality  donnera 
de  bons  r^sultats.  Mais  cette  organisation  ne  produira  tous  ses  e£fets  qu'autant  que 
lee  particuliers  s'y  int^resseront.  L'Etat  et  la  locality  peuvent  et  doivent  faire 
beaucoup  pour  1' instruction  61^mentaire;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  tout  faire.  C'est  aux 
vrais  amis  de  I'^cole,  k  se  grouper  pour  la  d^fendre  centre  les  attaques  de  ses  adver- 
saires  et  participer  k  son  perfectionnement.  lis  chercheront  k  augmenter  I'autorit^ 
morale  de  l'instituteur,  k  cr6er  autour  de  I'^cole  une  atmosph^  de  sympathie  et 
d'int^t  v6ritables.    Cet  int^rdt  se  manifestera  par  des  dons  k  la  caisse  des  ^oles, 
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aux  colonies  scolairee,  anx  biblioth^ues,  aux  mos^  scolaireB,  etc.  Ce  n'eBt  pas 
Beulement  avec  de  Targent  que  Ton  peut  soutenir  T^ole;  maiB  aoflri  en  domumt 
de  son  temps,  de  son  savoir,  soit  en  aidant  les  instituteurs  k  sorveiller  lee  coloniee  aco- 
laires,  soit  en  leur  offrant  ses  propri^t^  comme  but  de  promenade  et  mtaie  poor  j 
sojourner,  avec  leurs  6l^ves,  pendant  une  partie  des  vacances;  soit  encore  en  falnnt 
aux  adultes  des  conferences  d'utilit^  pratique,  telles  que  peuvent  en  faire  des  uM^ 
cins,  des  avocats,  des  industriels,  des  ing^nieurs,  etc. 

Ce  n'est  que  lorsque  le  peuple  entier  comprendra  Tutilit^  de  Tinstruction,  et  les 
bienfaits  de  ces  opuvres  multiples  et  la  n^essit^  de  s'y  int^resser  d'une  mani^ 
effective  que  les  sacrifices  consentis  par  PEtat,  la  locality  et  les  bonnes  volont^  indi- 
viduelles,  donncront  tous  leurs  fruits. 

UEtat  et  leiEcoles  EUmentairei. — 1*.  L'Etat  a  compris  que  de  la  valeur  de  I'indi- 
vidu  depend  la  valeur  de  la  nation.  H  doit  done  chercher  k  relever  le  niveau  Intel* 
lectuel  du  peuple. 

2*.  II  atteindra  k  ce  r^sultat  en  multipliant  les  Ecoles  El^mentaires. 

3*.  Pour  que  tous  les  citoyens  se  d6veloppent  dans  le  mtoie  sens,  il  est  n^cessaire 
que  TEtat  dirige  I'instruction  de  son  peuple;  d'oii  n^cessit^  de  programmes  unifonnes 
et  de  dtoets  pour  les  appliquer. 

4*.  Les  Ecoles  so  sont  €lev6e8  partout  et  jusqu'aux  moindres  villages. 

Organisation  de  V  Instruction  EUmentaire. — I*.  Pour  r^pandre  Tinstruction  fl  fMit 
d'abord  b4tir  les  Ecoles  primaires. 

2^.  Les  Ecoles  construites,  il  faut  former  les  mattres.  Creation  des  Ecoles  Normales 
destine  k  preparer  de  bons  instituteurs  et  k  les  ^ever  dans  un  m^me  courant  d'idto 
nobles  et  justes. 

3*.  Pour  que  tout  le  monde  puisse  profiter  de  I'instruction  donn6e  dans  ces  6coIes, 
elles  doivent  6tre  accessibles  k  tous,  c'est-li-dire,  gratuites;  respecter  toutes  les  con- 
sciences, c'est-li-dire,  lalques;  et  enfin  obligatoires  pour  que  les  sacrifices  consentli 
ne  soient  pas  inutiles. 

4^,  Oration  des  oeuvres  post-scolaires,  permettant  aux  jeunes  gens,  qui  ont  quitt6 
r^cole,  de  continuer  leurs  Etudes. 

NkessiU  pour  VEUU  et  pour  la  localiti  de  contribuer  en  commun  au  soutien  des  Ecolm 
EUmentaires. — L'Etat  et  la  locality  ont  ^galement  int^t  k  ce  que  les  Ecoles  ^toen- 
taires  fonctionnent  le  mieux  possible;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'ils  doivent  se  partager  les 
d^penses  occasionn^  par  ces  6coles. 

Part  de  VEtat  dans  V organisation  des  Ecoles  EUmentaires. — C'est  I'Etat  qui  supporte 
les  plus  lourdes  charges.  II  doit  (l^)  faire  construire  les  Ecoles;  (2®)  former  les  mattres 
dans  des  dcoles  sp^iales;  d'oil  n6cessit6  de  cr^r  les  Ecoles  Normales;  subvenir  k 
Tentretien  de  ces  6colcs,  payer  les  profeeseurs  qui  y  enseigncnt,  assurer  aux  61^ves- 
mattres,  la  nourriture  et  le  blanchissage;  (3^)  accorder  aux  instituteurs  un  traitement 
en  rapport  avec  Timportance  de  leur  t&che;  (4)  assurer  aux  mattres  une  retraite 
suffisante  qui  les  mcttra  k  Tabri  du  besoin,  k  partir  de  50  ans,  et  qui  reconnattra  une 
p^ode  de  services  d'au  moins  20  ans;  (5)  Cr6er,  dans  les  principales  >'illes,  des  Ecoles 
d'anormaux,  et  les  pourvoir  d'un  personnel  enseignant  pr^par^  sp^cialement. 

Part  de  la  localiU  dans  Vorganisation  des  Ecoles  EUmentaires. — La  part  de  la  locality 
s'adresse  surtout  aux  details  de  Torganisation  scolairc:  (1)  Entretien  des  6coles;  elle 
ne  doit  pas  n^liger  les  petites  reparations;  (2)  elle  foumira  le  mobilier  scolaire, 
mobilier  construit  selon  les  prescriptions  de  Thygi^no;  (3)  elle  aidera  Tinstituteur  k 
former  le  mus^e  scolairc;  (4)  elle  annexera  k  T^cole,  un  terrain  suflisant,  appeie  jardin 
scolairc,  grftce  auquel  les  ei^ves  rccevront,  sous  la  direction  du  mattre,  de  sMeuses 
connaiasances  agricoles;  (5)  le  chauffage  des  salles  de  classe  sera  k  ses  frais;  (6)  tBiB 
accordera  k  Tinstltuteur  une  indemnity  suffisante  pour  assurer  les  cours  d'adollss; 
(7)  elle  dotera  I'^cole  d'une  biblioth^ue  et  fera,  (^aque  ann^e,  don  de  livres  iKm- 
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(8)  elle  aocordera  une  indemnity  de  r^dence  aux  inadtuteun;  (9)  die 
iMffoiken  et  entretiendra  U  Gaisse  dee  Ecoles;  (10)  elle  anurera  le  bon  fonctionne- 
ment  dea  Cantmes  scolairaB;  (11)  enfin,  elle  oiganisera  lea  colonies  acolairea  de 


GpfiduMri. — ^Aux  eacrificee  que  sauront  s'impoeer  TEtat  et  la  locality  •'ajoutera 
I'aide  indiYido^e  apport^  par  lee  amis  de  I'^cole:  dons  en  esp^ces  k  la  caiase  dea 
tolas,  aux  colonies  scolaires;  dons  de  livres  aux  biblioth^ues  et  d*6cliantillonB  aux 
mus6es  acolairea;  conftonces,  etc. 


THINGS   WHICH  INTEREST  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   AS 

WTTH  THE  INTEREST  OF  SIMILAR  STUDENTS  IN  EUROPE 


AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  HARRY  ERWIN  BARD, 
Secretary  The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  TncorporaUd. 

Recent  deyelopments  in  the  field  of  higher  education  represent  phenomena  of  the 
first  importance;  these  are  not  limited  to  a  few  countries  as  one  might  suppose  but 
extend  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Even  in  India  in  the  arts  colleges 
and  univenities  there  is  now  reported  an  enrollment  of  some  63,000  students.  During 
the  short  period  of  seven  years  from  1903  to  1910  the  number  of  university  students  in 
Rossia,  a  country  which  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  backward  in  educa- 
tion, increased  114  per  cent.  While  no  country  in  the  world  is  sending  so  many 
students  to  universities  in  foreign  lands,  recent  statistics  show  that  the  number  en* 
roQed  in  her  own  institutions  continues  to  increase.  Fetrograd,  a  city  of  about  one 
and  one-half  million  inhabitants,  has  become  a  center  of  more  than  30,000  students. 

There  are  now  in  all  Europe  some  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  or  forty  State  uni- 
versities; and  the  number  of  matriculated  students  is  approximately  282,000,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  during  the  decade.  In  some  individual  insti- 
tutions the  increase  has  exceeded  200  per  cent.  In  Germany  there  was  one  uni- 
vendty  student  for  every  2,000  inhabitants  in  1870;  in  1907  there  was  one  matriculated 
student  for  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools  in  1914  was  216,493,  an  increase  of  14,262  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  these  figures  are  represented  some  567  institutions.  In  1885  there  was  one 
student  for  every  700  inhabitants,  and  20  years  later,  one  for  every  400  inhabitants. 
In  the  other  Republics  of  America  there  are  some  35  State  universities,  besides  various 
independent  faculties,  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  30,000  students.  Canada 
has  19  universities  and  more  than  13,000  matriculated  students. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  university  students  in  Europe  and  America 
at  the  present  time  would  be  no  less  than  a  half  million;  and  this  would  not  include 
those  students  who  cure  pursuing  professional,  semiprofessional,  and  higher  vocational 
studies  in  special  institutions  outside  the  regular  universities,  the  number  of  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

The  rapidly  increasing  participation  in  the  benefits  of  higher  education  would 
suggest  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  awakening  of  imusual  significance, 
of  a  movement  unsurpassed  in  importance  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Any  study, 
however  brief  or  superficial,  of  the  interests  of  the  students  who  are  actually  partici- 
pating in  this  movement  is  entirely  worth  while. 

These  more  than  a  half  million  students  are  distributed  in  more  than  750  universi- 
ties among  some  40  different  independent  nations.  Some  reference  to  the  organization 
and  administration  of  these  institutions  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
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significance  of  the  interests  of  students  enrolled  in  them.  While  practically  all  luiTe 
developed  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  common  origin,  divergency  from  the  original 
type  through  the  centuries  is  as  important  as  it  is  marked. 

Universities  as  they  exist  to-day  in  Europe  and  America  fadl  into  three  foirly  dii- 
tinct  groups  which  differ  from  each  other  in  organization  and  ad  ministration  as  well 
as  in  purposes  and  aims.  The  universities  of  the  Latin  nations,  in  Europe  and 
America,  form  one  of  these  groups;  the  universities  of  Teuton  and  Slav  nations  of 
Europe  form  another;  and  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
form  the  third.  However,  in  all  continental  Europe,  university  oiganization  is  based 
on  the  old  four  faculty  system,  and  also  in  Latin  America;  and  preparation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  faculties  or  the  universities  is  completed  entirely  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  college  which  constitutes  such  an  important  part  of  the  universities  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  entirely  disappeared  in  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances  where  it  remains  in  what  are  known'as 
lower  art  faculties. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  college  of  liberal  education  is  still  the 
basis  of  university  organization,  and  it  is  in  these  colleges  we  find  a  great  majority  of 
the  students  enrolled.  Many  colleges  exist  particularly  in  the  Unite!  States  entirely 
independent  of  any  university  organizations;  the  difference  between  the  college  and 
the  university  is  not  well  marked.  The  influence  of  faculty  organization  is  not 
marked  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  For  the  most  part  it  is  still  the  college  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  institution  where  the  student  enters  from  the  hig^ 
school  and  pursues  regular  courses  of  instruction  for  a  period  or  three  or  four  ymn. 

The  original  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  arts  and  sdencei 
form  the  basis  of  university  organization  in  all  continental  Europe  and  also  in  Latin 
America.  However,  in  many  cases  the  faculty  of  theology  is  no  longer  maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  univeraity,  particularly  in  the  Latin  countries.  In  some  univenities 
are  found  separate  faculties  for  arts  and  sciences.  In  Germany  arts  and  science 
courses  are  provided  for  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  which  has  become  the  stronger 
faculty  in  the  university.  In  Germany  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  continental 
European  countries  students  are  given  almost  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  studies; 
while  in  the  Latin  countries  both  in  Europe  and  America  each  faculty  provides  for  a 
single  prescribed  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  have  developed  in  connection  with  some  of  these  faM^ulties  various  kinds  of 
special  institutes  in  which  students  are  offered  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  addition  to 
the  regularly  prescrided  courses  leading  to  the  accepted  degree. 

With  a  few  not  important  exceptions,  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and 
of  Latin  America  are  State  institutions,  and  under  the  more  or  lees  direct  oontnd  of 
the  departments  of  State  for  public  instruction.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  most  colleges  and  many  of  the  universities  are  privately  endowed  and  are 
practically  independent  of  State  control.  Even  many  of  the  regular  State  univer* 
si  ties  are  privately  endowed,  or  have  permanent  sources  of  revenues  over  which  the 
State  exercises  little  or  no  control.  But  in  almost  all  countries  universities  enjoy  a 
certain  measure  of  local  autonomy,  which  is  maintained  with  all  necessary  insistence 
against  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

With  regard  to  purposes  and  aims,  in  the  earliest  universities  of  modem  timet 
there  were  important  differences  of  conception  of  learning.  In  the  University  of 
Bologna  it  was  entirely  professional,  designed  to  prepare  the  student  fw  a  definite 
and  practical  career  in  after  life,  while  in  the  University  of  Paris  it  was  sought  to 
provide  a  general  mental  training  and  to  attract  the  learner  to  studies  which  were 
speculative,  rather  than  practical.  I^ter,  with  the  development  of  modem  science^ 
came  the  conception  of  learning  as  a  work  of  research  for  new  knowledge  and  troth, 
troth  for  troth's  sake.  In  general,  the  three  groups  of  universities  may  be  differ* 
entiated  according  as  the  emphasis  is  placed  primarily  on  profeenonal  training,  re* 
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search,  or  general  culture.  In  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America  the  pro- 
lesdonal  faculties  lead  in  importance;  in  Germany  and  certain  other  countries  of 
Europe  the  faculty  of  philosophy  has  come  to  be  preeminent  and  the  spirit  of  research 
pervades  all  departments;  while  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  general  culture. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  continental  Europe  and  in  Latin  America  students  pass 
directly  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universities,  where  they  matriculate  in 
the  faculty  of  their  choice,  and  that  the  ancient  college  of  arts  and  sciences  has  ceased 
to  exist.  This  fact  makes  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  university  oiganiza- 
tion  of  these  countries  and  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  the 
college  of  general  culture  plays  a  notable  part  in  higher  education. 

In  all  the  Latin  countries  and  also  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  great 
majority  of  students  is  found  in  the  professional  faculties;  while  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States  the  very  great  majority  is  found  in  the  colleges  of  general  culture. 
Until  recently,  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America  a  great  plurality  of 
students  has  been  found  in  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence;  and  also  in  many  of  the 
non-Latin  countries  of  continental  Europe.  In  Germany  there  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation,  first  one  faculty,  then  another,  taking  the  lead.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  number  of  students  found  in  any  of  the  professional  faculties 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  number  in  colleges  of  general  culture  and 
graduate  schools. 

If  we  refer  to  some  of  the  latest  statistics  we  find  that  in  France  the  number  of 
students  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  is  16,465,  with  13,910  in  arts 
and  science,  and  11,656  in  medicine.  In  Italy  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine is  slightly  in  the  lead,  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  being  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  less.  The  enrollment  in  the  three  faculties  of  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, and  arts  and  sciences  is  8,600,  8,392,  8,125,  respectively.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  of  medicine  compete 
for  first  place,  with  the  latter  gradually  gaining  on  the  former. 

In  Germany,  first  one  of  the  four  faculties  and  then  another  has  taken  the  lead. 
In  1830  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  theology  was  greatest,  in  1850  the  faculty 
of  law  was  in  the  lead,  and  in  1885  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  exceeded 
that  of  either  the  faculty  of  theology  or  of  law;  while  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  exceeded  that  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  by  more  than  2,000.  Twenty 
years  later  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  law  was  almost  double  that  in  medicine, 
while  at  the  present  time  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  exceeds  that 
in  the  faculty  of  law  by  more  than  6,000,  while  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy is  only  a  little  less  than  that  in  both  the  faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
The  enrollment  in  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy is  5,842,  10,296,  16,303,  and  25,784,  respectively. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  even  in  countries  where  the  old  rigid  faculty 
system  still  obtains  the  prescribed  professional  courses  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  students'  academic  interests.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, furthermore,  the  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  particularly  in  agricultural  engineering  and  other  applied  sciences 
outside  of  the  regular  university  faculty  organizations,  the  place  of  such  courses  in 
the  academic  life  of  the  present  generation  of  university  students  appears  still  more 
restricted.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  within  these  faculties  themselves 
Dew  studies  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  many  instances,  until  now  the 
courses  offered  are  on  the  whole  almost  as  much  of  a  cultural  as  of  a  professional  char- 
acter. Applied  political  and  social  sciences  are  coming  to  have  more  and  more 
interest  for  university  students  in  all  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  many  years  ago  in  the  United  States  the  professional  facul- 
ties or  schools  were  of  a  very  low  order.    The  instruction  given  in  them  was  of  an 
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infonnAtive  character.  Applied,  political  and  social  sciences  were  naturally  fini 
given  place  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  training;  and  the  number  of  courses  offered  in 
these  sciences  has  increased  with  great  rapidity  until  to-day  they  are  counted  by 
scores  and  hundreds.  In  no  other  country  is  there  found  so  great  variety  and  extent 
of  courses  as  in  the  United  States.  These  courses  as  at  present  organized  lead  to  some 
seventy-four  different  bachelor's  and  sixty-five  different  higher  degrees.  But  only 
recently  have  our  professional  schools  begun  to  reach  a  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries.  Now,  however,  some  of  these  schools  are 
not  inferior  to  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  only  a  relatively  few  years  ago  in  continental  Europe 
the  academic  interests  of  students  were  more  or  less  limited  to  professional  studies 
and  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  cultural  or  arts  courses,  at  the  present' 
time  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  favor  of  studies  for  general  cultiuul  purposes  in 
other  countries  and  professional  courses  in  the  United  States  are  being  more  emphasized 
and  the  standard  of  professional  studies  gradually  raised.  If  this  process  continues 
one  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  must  disappear. 
It  may  be  said,  furthermore,  that  in  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and  Latin 
America  arts  courses  are  far  more  professional  and  professional  courses  far  more 
cultural  than  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Great  IMtain. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  that  interest  university  students  which  are  not 
of  purely  academic  character,  which  deserve  consideration.  The  life  of  the  univer- 
sity student  is  nowhere  limited  to  purely  academic  pursuits.  In  the  earliest  of  our 
modem  universities  students  organized  themselves  and  have  continued  to  do  so  in 
different  ^^ays.  The  basis  of  such  organization  is  usually  one  of  common  interests 
and  the  purpose  social  or  for  the  achievement  of  some  more  or  less  definite  end  of 
one  or  another  character.  Such  organizations  are  ah  .ays  voluntary'  and  in  most  cases 
entirely  free  from  any  kind  of  official  dictation  or  restraint. 

But  whether  organized  or  not,  university  students  usually  manage  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  ways  of  their  o.  n  choosing:  and  in  the  \'ariety  and 
character  of  these  student  organizations,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  organizations,  the 
manner  in  which  students  spend  their  free  time,  the  differences  between  the  several 
groups  of  universities  are  also  especially  marked. 

Ameiican  uiiivendtics  and  colleges  are  unequalecl  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
voluntary  activity  of  the  students  outside  the  classroom.  The  student  annual  of  a 
leading  American  university — in  itself  a  volume  of  very  considerable  significance, 
involving  a  surprising  measure  of  labor  and  expense — vill  record  the  officers  and 
members  of  from  100  to  130  undergraduate  clubs,  fraternities,  associations,  boards, 
societies,  and  other  organizations.  The  most  striking  feature  of  university  life  in 
continental  Europe  and  I^tin  America  to  an  American  is  the  comparative  absence 
of  such  voluntar>'  organization.  Voluntary  student  organizations  exist,  of  course,  in 
all  countries,  but  in  no  other  countries  are  they  to  he  found  in  such  numbers  and 
variety  as  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  country  some  of  these 
have  their  origin. 


THINGS  WHICH  INTEREST  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SIMILAR  STUDENTS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  JOHN  D.  FITZ-GERALD. 

Professor  of  Spanish,  University  of  Jllimns. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  briefly,  and  yet  >  ith  some  detail,  the  prin- 
cipal interests  of  university  students  in  the  Tnited  States.    By  the  word  "interests** 
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we  mean,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  extriKrurriculai  interests  of  the  student,  not 
the  iBcnity  or  studies  that  he  has  chosen  lor  his  life  y  ork.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  if  he  elects  law,  or  medicine,  or  theology,  he  has  some  vital  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects taugjit  by  the  corresponding  faculty.  Here  tto  wish  to  set  forth  what  are  his 
other  interests  during  his  student  days. 

The  title  of  this  paper  calls  for  comparisons  with  *' the  interests  of  similar  students 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America."  For  the  case  of  the  European  student,  referooces 
will  be  made  by  way  of  similarity  or  contrast;  but  the  present  writer  scaicely  feels 
competent  to  set  forth  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  Latin  American  student, 
and  will  therefore  limit  himself  to  a  few  matters  that  have  happened  to  come  to  his 
attention.  He  believes,  however,  that  if  he  succeed  in  making  a  succinct  outline 
of  sudi  activities  among  his  comxmtriots,  with  occasional  reference  to  similar  or  dl»- 
■milar  activities  in  other  countries,  the  delegates  from  thjo  Latin-American  countries 
wiU  be  able  to  establish  a  comparison  of  similarities  and  dissimilarities  that  will  be 
absolutely  correct  for  their  respective  countries,  whoeas  any  general  comparison 
that  he  mig^t  establish  for  the  v  hole  of  LatiQ  America  could  not  fail  to  be  ineacact 
when  applied  to  any  given  country. 

At  the  outset  let  us  determine  "what  are,  for  our  present  purpose,  similar  students 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Latin  America.  Within  the  confines  of  all  uni- 
venities  in  theUnited  States  we  find  a  laige  body  of  undeigiadmtfea  students  wlio 
have  not  yet  earned  their  bachelor's  degree.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  su^  stu* 
dents  far  exceeds  that  of  the  graduate  students.  This  intermi^gtiog  of  candidatea 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  candidates  for  the  higher  degieea  (master  and  doctor) 
is  of  course  unknovn  in  Europe.  No  student  enters  the  augufl^  communily  of  a  Ger- 
man or  Austrian  university  until  he  possesses  his  IfaturitAts  Zeugiua»  whicb  he 
obtains  at  the  end  of  his  g>'mnasium  career.  No  student  enters  the  lacied  precincts 
of  a  Belgian,  French,  or  Spanish  university  until  he  possesses  his  bachelor's  degree, 
which  he  obtains  at  the  end  of  his  collie  (or  Instituto)  career.  But  this  intermingHi^ 
has  its  explanation  in  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  our  American  coUege  in  the 
entire  educational  system  of  our  country,  as  compared  with  the  ^stems  of  other 
countries. 

Of  course,  it  is  v  ell  kno  .vn  that  the  European  student  obtains  this  degfee  or  diploma 
at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  after  some  13  years  of  study,  whereas 
the  American  student  ^^ins  his  bachelor's  d^^ree  at  the  age  of  21  or  22,  and  after  16 
years  of  study.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  establishing  a  schedule  of  equivalence 
between  the  various  European  systems  and  our  own  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  stu- . 
dent  who  holds  one  of  the  aforesaid  diplomas  or  degrees  shall  be  rated  as  having 
attained  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  our  four-year  college  course.  In  other  words, 
it  is  admitted  that  as  a  result  of  conditions  that  make  for  concentration  of  eneigy 
and  homogeneity  of  work,  European  students  in  13  years  gain  the  same  degree  of 
accomplishment  that  we  attain  in  14  by  our  less  concentrated  and  less  homogeneous 
conditions.  It  vnW  thus  be  seen  that  in  development  and  attainments  our  college 
students  of  junior  and  senior  standing  (i.  e.,  the  last  two  college  years)  are  on  a  par 
with  the  European  students  who  do  hold  the  aforesaid  diploma  or  bachelor's  degree 
and  are  rated  as  university  students.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  ahall  consider 
as  similar  students  all  university  students  beyond  this  point  and  age.  Thus  the 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  students  during  these  last  two.  college  years  will 
naturally  come  under  our  observation,  despite  the  undergraduate  colorii^  of  those 
activities  as  a  result  of  the  student's  Intimate  association  with  his  youqger  compan- 
ions. On  this  basis  the  figures  for  our  total  enrollment  and  our  enrollment  of  uni* 
verrity  students,  as  here  defined,  were,  on  November  1,  1914  (the  latest  figures 
available),  as  follows. 
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There  ftre  nutay  interests  tlutt  keep  the  American  university  student  fairly  buay  u 
a  social  beings  There  is  journalistic  work  on  the  univerrity's  daily  newspaper  and 
literary  tnonthly,  and  on  the  various  class  annuals;  there  is  literary  work  in  the  variona 
literary  societies  and  debating  teams,  in  the  latter  of  which  remarkable  skill  in  on' 
tory  and  debate  is  frequently  attained;  and  there  is  dramatic  and  histrionic  work  ia 
the  various  dramatic  clubs,  all  of  which  tako  very  eameatly  this  voluntary,  mwa 
intimate  study  of  the  technique  of  dramatic  writing  and  perfortnance.  And  let  it 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  active  mcmbjers  of  these  literary  and  dramatic  cluba 
are  not  specializing  in  literatureor  the  drama,  and  that  none  of  the  work  of  these  clnfaa 
counts  for  credit  even  in  the  case  of  thoee  who  are  spedalicing.  Among  lAtin- 
American  students  these  interests  flourish  even  more'than  they  do  among  us. 

Our  students  are  very  much  interested  in  music.  Nearly  alt  our  univenities  have 
glee  clubs,  mandolin  clubs,  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses.  The  wn-k  done  bj 
these  various  organizations  differs  greatly.  The  gleeclubaand  mandolin  clubs  often 
de^'clop  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  technique  and  rendition,  but  the 
instrumental  music  is  seldom  serioiu,  and  the  songs,  whether  jovial  and  rollicking  or 
sentimental  and  serious,  almost  always  deal  with  some  phase  of  university  life,  its 
activities  and  friendships.  These  two  kinds  of  clubs  are  at  the  prewnt  moment  suf- 
fering a  partial  eclipse  in  favor  of  the  more  serious  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruaea. 
The  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  clubs  never  had  any  women  members.  The  bands, 
by  mere  chance,  seldom  have  any.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  goodly  number  of  women 
is  alwa>'s  to  be  found  in  the  orcheetras  and  chorusee.  These  three  organirAtions  do  a 
very  high  j^rade  of  work,  both  in  execution  and  in  the  kind  of  music  performed,  since 
all  the  best  forms  of  music,  including  symphonies,  grand  opera  overtures,  and  orato- 
rios, are  to  be  found  in  their  repertoires.  Still,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
work  of  our  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  clubs  to  stand  comparison  with  the  charm  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Estudiantinas  of  Spain,  and  we  have  nothing  to  conespond 
exactly  to  the  celebrated  Mitnnerchor  of  Germany  or  the  equally  good,  but  lea  widely 
known,  Orfeones  which  are  so  numerous  in  northern  Spain  (especially  in  the  entire 
Cantabrian  country). 

With  reference  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  American  univeimty  student,  it  ie 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  their  various  forms  they  dominate  the  extra-curricular 
activity  of  the  student  throughout  the  entire  academic  year.  In  the  autumn  we 
have  football.  I>uriog  the  winter  months  football  giveaway  to  hockey,  basket  ball, 
water  polo,  and  indoor  athletics.    Most  indoor  meets  occur  in  the  evening  and  in 
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some  cases  are  followed  by  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dancing,  thua  nHLVing 
them  Bodal  aa  well  as  athletic  events.  In  the  spring  all  our  universities  blossom 
forth  with  vigorous  teams  for  track  athletics  and  for  our  great  national  game — ^base- 
baU.  And  the  early  summer  brings  us  rowing  for  all  universities  that  are  located 
near  suitable  water. 

These  are  not  the  only  sports  that  are  to  be  found  at  our  universities,  but  they 
are  typical,  and  represent  fairly  the  activity  of  the  student  body  in  such  matters. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  which  are  the  most  important  five  among  them, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics  for  the 
whole  country,  with  basket  ball  in  the  West  and  rowing  in  the  East.  And  despite 
the  fact  that  baseball  is  our  great  national  game,  popular  alike  with  noncoll^gians 
and  collegians,  and  despite  the  international  prestige  that  has  occasionally  been  won 
for  us  by  our  crews,  who  in  international  regattas  give  good  account  of  themselves 
in  competition  with  the  great  English  crews,  it  can  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  football  is  the  game  in  university  circles,  although  it  means  little  or 
nothing  to  the  average  person  not  connected  with  university  circles.  But  this  pop- 
ularity does  not  mean  thatthe  game  is  universally  approved,  even  in  academic  halls* 
There  are  many,  despite  their  being  in  the  minority  so  far  as  one  can  learn,  who  dis- 
approve the  game  and  consider  it  brutal,  and,  as  a  sport,  dangerous  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason. 

Some  years  ago  Columbia  University  abolished  the  sport.  There  was  a  wail  of 
protest  from  the  students  and  alumni,  and  dire  predictions  Were  made  of  fiital  results 
to  the  life  of  Columbia  if  such  a  suicidal  policy  were  maintained.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  Columbia's  epitaph  for  the  event  of  her  certain 
demise  in  the  near  future.  The  reasons  for  the  Columbia  action  were* set  forth  in 
considerable  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  president  for  1906.  Briefly  summarized , 
the  reasons  were:  First,  the  brutality  and  danger  of  the  game;  second,  the  demoralizing 
effect  it  had  upon  the  whole  student  body  (upon  those  who  played  and  were  over- 
trained and  strained  even  when  not  hurt  in  accidents,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  were 
mere  spectators);  third,  its  deleterious  effect  upon  all  other  activities  of  the  student 
body,  whether  curricular  or  extracurricular;  and  fourth,  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
the  first  three  reasons  the  whole  effect  of  the  game  was  antagonistic  to  the  purposes 
and  ideals  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  and  at  war  with  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of  college  sport  or  athletic  exercise.  In  his  report  for  November  1,  1915  (p.  14) 
the  president  again  refers  to  the  abolition  of  the  game,  and  says: 

''Its  beneficient  effects  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  The  undergraduate 
body  grew  rapidly  in  number  and  improved  in  quality.  The  effectiveness  of  Ui© 
academic  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  was  greatlv 
incr^ued.  The  tone  and  spint  of  the  student  body  were  vastly  improved.  Not  all 
these  important  gains  were  due  to  the  abolition  of  intercollegiate  football,  but  they 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  absence  at  Columbia  of  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  to  American  undergraduate  life." 

The  game  was  abolished  also  at  Northwestern  and  at  Wisconsin,  both  of  which  insti- 
tutions have  since  restored  it,  under  the  radically  revised  rules  that  are  now  in  force. 
California  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  also  abolished  it  and  put  in  rugby.  This  year 
California  has  restored  American  football,  as  has  also  Coliunbia,  but  under  very  careful 
restrictions  that  look  to  safeguarding  the  curricular  and  the  other  extracurricular 
activities,  and  the  dean  of  Columbia  College  reports  that  he  has  not  noticed  any  ill 
effects  to  date  on  the  academic  work  of  the  students. 

The  general  rules  imder  which  the  game  Ib  now  played,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1905,  show  a  great  improvement,  but  the  list  of  fatalities  and  serious  accidents  of  this 
season's  playing  throughout  the  coimtry  leaves  us  with  a  need  for  further  revision 
along  those  lines. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  medical  journal  of  standing  published  the  opinion  of 
an  ex-surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army  in  opposition  to  football  as  a  sport,  on  the 
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ground  that  even  in  cases  where  no  serious  accident  befell  a  player,  he  found  that  the 
strain  of  the  training  and  playing  of  football  often  left  effects  which  in  after  yean  were 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  man  as  an  ofl&cer.  Inquiry  at  West  Pcint 
elicited  the  following  reply  concerning  the  aforesaid  opinion: 


'^With  reference  to  the  immediate  effects  of  football  on  cadets  my  observatioos  are 
based  on  an  experience  of  two  seasons  at  the  Military  Academy;  during  each  aeasoa 
about  60  men  were  in  training  over  a  period  of  three  months.  A  medical  officer  de- 
tailed for  duty  with  the  footbiul  squad  is  present  at  all  the  ffsaaea  and  at  the  important 
practice  periods.  All  a])plicants  for  the  squad  are  exammed  physically  before  the 
season  begins  and  physical  examinations  are  frequently  made  during  the  season. 
All  injiuiee  are  seen  at  once  by  the  medical  officer  and  serious  ones  are  admitted  to 
the  hospital. 

"The  statements  made  in  this  memorandum  [referring  to  the  aforesaid  opinionl  are 
not  in  accordance  with  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  eSects  of  footoall  at  the 
academv  nor  with  my  experience  with  ofUcers  in  the  Army.  During  the  two  seasons 
in  which  I  have  been  on  duty  at  the  academy  no  case  of  injury  has  occurred  as  the 
result  of  football  of  sufficient  severity  to  lead  to  permanent  disability,  and  during  my 
service  in  the  Army  of  24  years  I  do  not  recall  tne  case  of  any  officer  whose  health  or 
efficiencv  was  unfavorably  affected  by  football  training.  Serious  physical  and  nervous 
effects  of  overtraining  have  not  been  observed  among  cadets,  and  this  ia  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  cadets  receive  a  thorou^  imd  ssrstematic  course  in  physical 
training  extending  over  the  entire  four-year  course,  including  gymnasium  work, 
swimming,  riding,  fencing,  boxing,  and  militarv  drill,  and  are  Uiiis  m  a  far  better  con- 
dition to  undeigf^  the  intensive  training  of  football  than  is  the  ordinanr  collegian. 

"The  freedom  of  football  players  from  serious  injuries  at  the  academy  auring  re- 
cent years  is  attributed  to  the  careful  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  medicu  officer  and 
the  coaching  staff.  Accidents  are  far  more  likely  to  occur  when  a  player  begins  to 
tire  and  the  fine  edge  of  mental  and  physical  fitness  has  begun  to  turn.  If  at  that 
point  the  player  is  taken  out  of  the  eame  most  of  the  serious  accidents  of  football  may 
DO  avoided.  This  is  the  policy  which  is  followed  in  practice  at  the  academy  and 
which  has  given  excellent  results." 

The  opponents  of  the  game  would  consider  this  report  of  the  United  States  surgeon 
on  present  conditions  as  good  evidence  of  their  contentions  that  the  game  is  unreason- 
ably dangerous  as  a  sport,  since  so  much  and  such  expert  supervision  by  medical 
men  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  usual  results  of  the  game's  being  played. 

It  is  known  that  football  has  been  introduced  into  several  Latin  American  uni- 
versities, and  if  I  be  not  in  error  it  is  usually  the  rugby  game;  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  organized  as  an  intercollegiate  or  an  interuniversity  sport. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  game  have  compared  it  unfavorably  with  bull-fight- 
ing, and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  as  a  spectacle,  with  its  kaleidoscopic  coloring, 
and  its  feats  of  daring  and  agility  done  in  the  open  where  all  the  spectators  may  see 
all  the  fino  points,  the  bull-fight  can  make  a  tu  better  case  than  football.  Lest  I  be 
personally  misjudged  because  of  that  remark,  let  me  add  that  my  own  opinion  la 
that  both  are  abominations.  I  hold  no  brief,  either,  for  the  Grerman  mensur,  which 
is  brutal  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  utterly  useless  as  a  spectacle  to  interest  a 
large  academic  audience,  since  its  spectators  are  practically  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  two  corps  concerned.  But  despite  the  wounds  that  are  deliberately  inflicted 
in  the  course  of  the  duels,  there  are  seldom  any  fatalities,  there  are  no  after-effects 
of  overtraining,  and  the  other  after-effects  are  seldom  serious;  all  of  which  occur 
with  disturbing  frequency  in  football.  But  whether  one  approve  or  disapprove  of 
football,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  our  most  popular  and  our  most  criticised  academic 
sport. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  organized  sports,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  none  of  these  could  have  reached  their  present  state  of  development  if  our  uni- 
versities did  not  furnish  our  splendidly  equipped  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields,  and 
swimming  pools.  But  our  students  indulge  in  many  other  sports  that  are  either  not 
organized  at  all,  or  are  very  loosely  organized,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  consider 
them  all  as  individual  pastimes.  Of  these  swimming  in  summer  and  skating  in 
winter  are  probably  the  most  popular.    Long  walking  tours  are  indulged  in  by  our 
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students  almost  as  much,  I  believe,  as  by  the  Gennan  students.  Except  in  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  our  students  ride  horseback  considerably  less  than  do 
the  French  students,  and  very  few  of  us  anywhere  in  the  country  learn  high-echool 
(haute-^cole)  riding;  and  we  ride  to  hoimds  far  less  than  do  the  English  or  Irish. 
Despite  the  existence  of  the  numerous  studenten-corps,  with  their  periodical  mensur, 
Gennan  students  indulge  in  less  real  fencing,  whether  with  rapier,  broadsword,  or 
single-stick,  than  do  the  French  and  Spanish  students.  We,  too,  are  behind  the 
French  and  Spanish  students  in  the  number  who  devote  themselves  to  fencing,  and 
yet  among  those  of  us  who  do  one  frequently  meets  a  very  good  swordsman.  Tennis 
and  golf  have  also  their  adherents  among  us,  tennis  being  played  by  more  students 
than  any  other  single  sport,  and  golf  becoming  more  popular.  In  tennis,  as  well  as 
in  fencing,  intercollegiate  matches  are  frequently  arranged.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  noble  game  of  chess,  which  is  fairly  popular  among  us,  and,  when  played  at  all, 
is  often  played  with  a  high  degree  of  skill . 

Another  absorbing  interest  is  the  fraternity  life  of  the  students.  A  fraternity  is  a 
self-governing  body  of  young  men  who  have  banded  together  as  a  brotherhood,  and 
a  sorority  is  a  self-governing  body  of  young  women  who  have  banded  together  as  a 
sisterhood.  The  individual  chapters  seldom  have  an  active  membership  of  more 
than  40,  but  the  national  organization  is  often  very  strong,  with  many  cfaapteis  in 
universities  all  over  the  country.  These  brotherhoods  and  sLsterfaoods  are  not  to  be 
likened  to  monastic  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  They  have  no  religious  object  in 
view,  are  unconnected  with  any  church  or  religious  organization,  and  have  no  religious 
tests  for  membership.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  foster  friendship  and  brotherlinees  among 
the  members,  and  this  accounts  for  keeping  the  membership  down  to  sucii  small 
numbers  in  the  individual  chapters.  All  the  men,  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
a  given  chapter  try  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  other  active  members 
of  the  chapter  during  the  whole  of  the  college  course.  The  older  members  keep  an 
eye  on  the  study  records  of  the  younger  members  and  give  advice  and  aid  when  it 
is  needed.  Most  of  the  active  members  of  a  fraternity  try  to  live  in  the  chapter  house 
so  as  to  get  in  full  measure  the  benefits  of  this  close,  intimate  association.  Every 
chapter  is  financially  independent  of  the  national  organization  and  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  its  local  expenses  and  management.  Each  chapter  arranges  its  own  social  program, 
subject  only  to  general  faculty  regulation  in  the  university  to  which  it  is  accredited, 
the  said  regulations  usually  being  limited  to  such  matters  as  determining  the  number 
of  social  funcions  that  may  be  held  in  any  semester,  and  fixing  the  horn*  for  closing 
informal  affairs  (e.  g.,  midnight),  and  the  hour  for  closing  formal  balls  (e.  g.,  2  a.  m.), 
and  the  requirement  that  all  affairs  in  which  both  sexes  take  part  shall  be  duly 
chaperoned.  As  the  majority  of  the  social  events  are  those  open  to  both  sexes  (the 
gentlemen  inviting  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  to  attend  their  dinners,  house  parties, 
dances  and  balls,  and  the  ladies  giving  receptions,  teas,  and  suppers  to  gentlemen 
of  their  acquaintance),  the  members  of  these  fraternities  and  sororities  have  a  good 
deal  of  social  experience  that  is  not  only  pleasant  during  their  college  careers  but 
distinctly  advantageous  in  later  life.  Another  advantage  of  the  fratemitiee  is  that 
membership  in  a  chapter  of  any  fraternity  with  a  national  organization  gives  one  the 
entree  into  every  chapter  house  of  that  fraternity  throughout  the  entire  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  students  who  become  members  of  a  fraternity  often  find 
that  some  of  the  strongest  friendships  of  their  lives  are  formed  through  the  associations 
thus  brought  about. 

Among  thesp  fraternities  there  are  a  few  that  have  become  honorary.  Membership 
is  acquired  at  the  end  of  one's  college  course,  on  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Nominations  to  these  fraternities  are  based  upon  the  standard  of  scholarship  main- 
tained in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  four  years.  All  students  whose  grades 
are  above  a  certain  fixed  minimum  must  be  nominated  and  their  respective  records 
shown.    No  student  can  be  nominated  under  any  circumstances  if  his  total  grade 
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falls  below  the  fixed  minimum.  Within  this  selected  group  the  competitive  element 
is  still  further  introduced  by  the  rule  that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  graduating 
class  can  under  any  circumstances  be  elected.  Consequently  when  more  than  that 
percentage  earn  nomination,  the  chapter  proceeds  to  elect  on  the  basis  of  personality; 
and  in  order  to  secure  election  the  candidate  must  receive  three  quarters  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  his  particular  case.  All  serious  students  look  forward  to  winning  election 
to  one  of  those  fraternities  as  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  in  their  entire  careen, 
although  the  university  or  coll^;e  authorities  as  such  have  absolutely  nothiiig  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  election.  The  decorations  of  these  fraternities  are  proudly 
worn  by  their  recipients,  and  the  membership  forms  actually  the  elite  of  our  educa- 
tional output.  The  oldest  of  these  fraternities  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (4BK)  founded  on 
December  5,  1776,  and  hence  only  a  few  months  yoimgor  than  our  Nation.  It  is 
representative  of  the  aforesaid  standards  for  work  done  in  the  humanities.  Sigma  Xi 
(ZH),  although  younger  (founded  in  1886),  maintains  similar  standards  for  work  dono 
in  science.  It  should  be  added  that  both  tliese  fraternities  hold  their  standards  so 
high  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
have  been  granted  a  charter  for  the  establishing  of  a  chapter. 

As  has  already  been  said,  none  of  these  fraternities  has  any  religious  object  or  affilia- 
tion, or  any  religious  test  for  membership.  Consequently,  despite  the  similarity  in 
name,  they  are  totally  unlike  the  celebrated  Spanish  cofradfas,  either  of  olden  times 
or  of  the  present  day.  And  for  the  same  reason,  despite  a  general  similarity  in  social 
activities,  our  fraternities  are  unlike  the  well-known  Cercle  des  £tudiants  Protestants 
at  Paris. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer's  experience  goes,  the  organizations  that  most  nearly 
correspond  to  our  fraternities  are  the  German  Studenten  Verbindungun  or  Corps.  The 
idea  of  Bruderschaft  is  dominant  in  both,  and  the  singing  of  songs  of  student  days  and 
of  friendship  is  a  prominent  activity  in  both,  although  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  in 
my  judgment  the  quality  of  the  songs  (both  words  and  music)  is  on  the  whole  better 
among  the  Germans  than  among  us,  and  I  believe,  too,  that  in  general  their  rendition 
is  better  than  ours.  Furthermore,  our  student  songs  lack  universality  and  too  often 
suffer  from  an  exaggeration  of  local  interests.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  a  national 
gathering  of  the  members  of  any  fraternity  and  get  up  a  program  of  songs  that  would 
appeal  to  many  in  the  gathering  as  a  common  heritage.  Not  so  the  German  Corps 
Studenten.  They  have  a  few  local  songs;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  best  known 
songs  are  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  of  good  fellowship  and  are  the  common  heritage  of  all 
university  students  throughout  the  country.  Like  our  fraternity  man,  too,  the  Corps 
Student  has  the  entr^  into  the  home  of  every  branch  or  chapter  of  his  corps  through- 
out the  country.  But  there  are  two  important  matters  in  which  the  German  Corps 
and  our  fraternities  differ.  Th6  Corps,  so  far  as  I  know,  practically  never  have  any 
social  actiWty  in  which  the  ladies  take  part.  Hence  none  of  that  element  of  social 
experience  figures  among  their  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  our  fraternities  lack 
utterly  the  political  character  or  bias  that  dominated  the  reorganization  of  most  of  the 
Corps  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  character  that  they  have  not  yet  wholly  lost, 
although  it  has  been  on  the  decline  somewhat  in  recent  years. 

The  American  Students*  Club  and  the  American  Girls'  Club,  both  at  Paris,  succeed 
pretty  well  in  combining  the  advantages  of  fraternity  (or  sorority)  life  and  club  life, 
although,  of  course,  the  one  is  not  a  fraternity,  and  the  other  is  not  a  sorority.  The 
social  affaire  offered  by  both  correspond  very  well  witli  similar  affairs  between  the 
fraternities  and  sororities  here  at  home. 

The  great  Association  G^n^rale  des  l^tudiants  de  Paris  is  a  powerful  organization 
that  has  no  counterpart  among  us.  Aside  from  its  general  clubhouse  features,  these 
additional  advantages  should  be  noted:  Specially  reduced  prices  at  theater  and 
opera,  special  reductions  on  horse  hire,  and  on  riding  and  fencing  lessons,  and  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  on  fees  for  medical  attendance;  and  in  case  of  need,  special  pro- 
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tection  from  the  police  and  defense  in  court.  On  a  certain  occasion,  about  20  years 
ago,  a  student  was  arrested  for  some  trifling  matter  that  none  the  less  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  arrest  had  a  flavor  that  was  pronouncedly  political.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Association  G6n6rale  des  ]^tudiants  de  Paris  the  case  was  presented  by  a 
fellow  student.  The  association  voted  for  a  strike  and  demonstration,  and  turned  out 
in  full  force,  marching  down  the  boulevards  and  crying  out  in  unison  and  in  time  to 
their  marching:  "Rendez-le,  rendez-le,  rendez-le." 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  entire  question  of  political  activity  among  students. 
Some  of  our  students  are  interested  in  politics,  even  to  the  point  of  malring  stump 
speeches  throughout  an  entire  campaign  in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate  or  of  a  certain 
cause,  and  then  serving  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election.  But  once 
the  election  is  over  and  the  result  is  announced,  everyone  will  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  people.  There  will  be  no  manifestations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  disapproval. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  rouse  the  student  body  to  the  point  of  making  an  organized 
demonstration  or  manifestation  of  a  political  nature  against  those  who  had  been  placed 
in  positions  of  leadership,  no  matter  how  impopular  the  result  of  the  election  might  be. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  cause  such  a  demonstration  to  be  made  by  students  during 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

Some  years  ago  the  students  of  the  University  of  Naples  made  a  demonstration 
against  some  political  action  that  had  either  just  been  accomplished  or  was  still  pend- 
ing. The  rector  ordered  the  university  closed  temporarily.  The  students  secured  a 
tel^;raph  pole,  and  using  it  as  a  battering  ram,  broke  in  the  gates  to  the  university's 
courtyard.  In  the  m^l^e  the  janitor  was  killed,  and  the  demonstration  became  a  riot. 
The  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Rome  finally  had  to  take  cognizance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  closed  the  university  for  three  months,  thereby  postponing  by  a  whole  year  the 
date  at  which  the  students  would  be  able  to  finish  the  studies  necessary  to  complete 
their  professional  courses  and  enter  upon  their  careers. 

Still  more  recently  in  the  University  of  Madrid  the  students  were  making  a  rather 
mild  demonstration  against  some  political  action  that  was  then  pending,  and  in 
order  to  scatter  them  back  to  their  homes  and  away  from  the  capital,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  announcing  a  vacation  of  several  days  for 
the  Madrid  University.  The  effect  of  this  action  by  the  minister  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  had  been  desired.  The  demonstrations  that  had  thitherto  been 
mild  became  wild,  and  the  students  began  parading  en  masse  through  the  principal 
streets,  carrying  banners  with  such  legends  as  "We  don't  want  any  extra  vacations," 
"Give  us  our  classes/*  "Return  our  professors  to  us,"  and  "Reopen  the  university." 
The  troops  were  called  out.  and  the  students  then  paraded  to  the  ministry  and  dared 
the  minister  to  order  the  troops  to  fire,  when  all  that  the  students  were  asking  for  was 
the  reopening  of  the  university. 

No  such  political  interest  or  acti\'ity  is  ever  indulged  in  by  our  students,  either 
singly  or  collectively;  and,  as  said  before,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  rouse 
our  students  to  the  point  of  making  any  such  political  demonstration. 

In  Latin  America  the  university  students  have  centres,  or  clubs,  whose  activities 
overlap  those  of  several  distinct  interests  among  us.  Here  they  discuss  matters  re- 
lated to  their  situation  at  the  university;  they  present  their  point  of  view  to  the 
university  and  they  are  generally  recognized  and  their  suggestions  receive  due  con- 
sideration. In  these  centres,  and  elsewhere,  the  students  publish  magazines  de- 
voted to  literature,  or  politics,  or  the  discussion  of  topics  related  to  their  studies. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  literary  performances  in  these  maga- 
zines outclass  our  own;  and  I  am  con^'inced  from  long  experience  that  the  oratorical 
and  histrionic  ability  that  is  exhibited  in  these  centres  surpasses  what  our  students 
are  able  to  produce  in  our  corresponding  clubs.  I  realize  that  the  reason  back  of 
this  difference  is  fundamentally  one  of  race  and  temperament;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact.    Some  of  these  centres  exist  through  interest  in  political  questions,  and  they 
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frequently  make  themselves  felt  throughout  an  entire  election  campaign,  or  even 
exert  powerful  pressure  toward  bringing  about  the  political  results  desired. 

Among  the  most  advanced  of  our  university  students  we  have  in  many  univenities 
graduate  clubs,  so  called  because  only  students  who  already  hold  a  bachelor's  degree 
of  some  kind  are  admitted  to  membership.  The  purpose  of  these  graduate  clubs  is 
chiefly  social  and  their  monthly  meetings  are  usually  very  enjoyable  affairs.  In 
order  to  give  some  special  point  to  the  meetings  there  is  often  a  short  address  by  some 
member  of  the  club  (or  by  some  member  of  the  faculty),  who  presents  in  a  non- 
technical manner  the  general  importance  or  significance  of  his  specialty  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Occasionally,  too,  the  members  of  these 
clubs  discuss  problems,  administrative  and  other,  that  concern  their  general  rela- 
tions to  the  university  and  its  administration.  From  these  discussions  there  iasue 
sometimes  memoranda  which,  representing  the  students'  point  of  view  on  a  given 
problem,  are  presented  to  the  authorities,  and  receive  due  consideration  and  answer 
even  when  the  decision  of  the  authorities  is  adverse  to  the  students'  suggestions. 
In  this  respect  the  activities  of  our  graduate  clubs  correspond  to  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  centres  among  Latin- American  students. 

Cosmopolitanism  is  also  flourishing  among  us  like  a  green  bay  tree;  but  as  there 
are  numerous  cosmopolitan  clubs  in  most  of  the  countries  which  are  represented  in 
this  congress,  there  is  no  need  for  our  discussing  the  cosmopolitan  clubs  in  this  paper. 

Among  students  of  belles-lettres  we  naturally  expect  to  find  an  interest  in  things 
literary,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  literary  interests  of  students 
who  are  specializing  in  nonliterary  subjects.  Although  I  shall  mention  only  a  few 
individual  cases,  my  reason  for  mentioning  them  is  that  they  are  not  sporadic,  but 
very  laigely  typical.  In  Spain  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  last  century  a  young 
student  received  the  degree  of  licenciado  en  filosoffa  y  letras  at  the  Univenidad 
Central.  During  his  entire  university  program  he  never  had  a  course  in  natural 
science.  By  pri\rate  study  he  won  as  early  as  1902  the  position  of  assistant  curator 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Madrid.  Before  1910  Alfonso  XIII 
had  created  him  a  knight  for  his  services  to  science,  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  as 
Spain's  leading  authority  on  mammals.  He  still  keeps  up  his  humanistic  interests, 
reads,  writes,  and  speaks  English  and  French,  and  reads  easily  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.  He  is  also  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  as  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  colored 
sketches  which  he  paints  as  illustrations  for  his  scientific  books. 

On  the  steamer  going  to  Rio  in  1914  I  met  a  young  Brazilian,  17  years  of  age,  who 
had  still  one  year  to  do  of  a  preparatory  course  in  electrical  engineering  in  a  school 
near  Philadelphia.  He  entertained  a  ])arty  of  us  one  evening  for  more  than  three 
hours  with  information  about  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  writers  and  with  long  quota- 
tions, beautifully  recited,  from  thoir  works.  On  the  same  steamer  there  was  a  young 
lieutenant  of  the  Peruvian  army,  who  a  night  or  two  later  duplicated,  for  Peru\ian 
writers,  the  performance  of  the  young  Brazilian.  Among  the  I^tin  American  stu- 
dents at  our  own  universities  we  find  many  students  of  engineering  or  agriculture  who 
can  he  called  upon  at  any  time  to  make  a  recitation  of  prose  or  verse  in  a  social  gath- 
ering. In  all  the  capitals  we  visited  in  South  America  we  were  received  by  delega- 
tions of  doctors,  law>'crs,  and  scientists,  many  of  whom  spoke  English  and  French 
beautifully.  I  very  much  fear  that  from  similar  faculties  among  us  we  should  be 
unable  to  show  an  equal  proportion  equally  able  to  speak  French  and  German,  which 
are  the  languages  that  have  hitherto  been  most  studied  among  us.  This  ability  on 
the  part  of  those  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists  shows  what  must  have  been  some 
of  their  nonprofessional  activities  as  students. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  even  of  the  exreptional  American  students 
of  things  nonliterary  could  match  the  performances  of  the  aforesaid  Spaniard,  Brasil- 
ian,  Peruvian,  and  other  Latin  Americans,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  such 
literary  interest  exists  among  our  nonliterary  students.    Quite  the  contrary.    Things 
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are  improving  dowly  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  agendeB  ia  to  be 
found  in  our  foreign-language  clubs.  These  clubs  (F^nch,  German,  Bpaniah,  site.) 
usually  meet  fortnightly  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  membership  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  students  of  two  kinds— those  who  are  specialising  in  the 
language  indicated  by  the  club's  name;  and  those  who  are  specialising  in  other 
things,  but  wish  to  continue  their  interest  in  a  language  that  they  have  previously 
studied.  The  meetings  consist  of  recitations,  short  talks,  and  games  all  in  the  language 
concerned,  together  with  music  typical  of  the  country.  At  the  dose  of  the  program 
there  is  umiaUy  a  half  hour  or  more  of  informal  chatting,  in  the  language  of  the  dub. 
The  club's  work  for  the  year  centers  usually  in  a  dramatic  evening  at  which  some 
standard  play  (French,  Qerman,  or  Spanish,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  petfonned  by 
the  members  of  the  club,  who  must  naturally  have  given  a  deal  of  study  to  the  piece. 

Although  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  linguistic  interest  that  is  at  the  bott(»n  of  our 
language  clubs,  the  Russian  Students'  Club  at  Paris  comes  the  nearest  (in  my  experi- 
ence) to  paralleling  the  activities  of  our  language  clubs.  There,  although,  of  course, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  we  find  the  same  free,  mutually  req)ectful,  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  the  same  international  membership  (for  the  chib  might  better 
have  been  called  the  Slavic  Students'  Club),  with  the  resultant  cosmopolitan  atmo* 
sphere,  and  the  same  literary,  dramatic,  and  s^usical  interests  both  for  the  ordinary 
meetingB  and  for  the  big  functions. 

There  remains  one  other  interest  that  oug^  to  be  mentioned  even  in  so  briel  a 
flketch  as  this,  for  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  imjKxrtant:  I  mean  the  rdigious  interest 
that  is  to  be  found  among  our  students.  It  is  just  as  unolBcial  and  just  as  voluntary 
as  any  of  the  other  interests  we  have  been  discussing,  and  lies  entirely  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  students.  It  is  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  political  party  or  interest,  and 
frequently  has  no  direct  connection  in  an  official  way  with  any  ecclesiastical  magnate. 
It  springs  from  the  individual  student's  desire  to  know  more  about  Qod,  about  his 
relations  to  God  and  about  his  relations  to  his  fellowman  as  those  relations  are  con- 
trolled and  shaped  by  his  beliefs  concerning  Qod  and  concerning  his  own  relations 
to  God.  This  interest  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  only  a  few  need 
be  mentioned.  The  religious  element  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  CSnistiaa 
Association  is  due  to  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  But  as  the  general  work 
of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  is  known  and  approved  in  Europe  and  in 
Latin  America  (Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  I  know  not  what  othen,  having  sent 
official  delegates  to  the  annual  camp  at  Piriapolis),  we  need  not  discuss  this  particular 
manifestation  of  the  students'  religious  interests,  except  to  say  that  for  the  women 
students  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  forms  an  exact  counterpart  to  the 
Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association.  Another  manifestation  of  religious  interest  is 
found  in  the  attitude  of  men  or  women  who  feel  a  personal  responsibility  that  forces 
them  so  to  conduct  their  own  lives  that  they  may  be  able  to  influence  other,  and 
especially  younger,  students  in  a  way  that  wiU  help  them  not  to  waste  their  time  and 
their  opportunities  in  careless,  idle,  or  riotous  living.  And  there  is  finally  the  volun* 
tary  formation  of  two  kinds  of  Bible  classes:  First,  Bible-teacher  tnuning  classes, 
under  competent  leaders,  for  students  who  themselves  wish  to  become  Bible  teachers; 
and  second,  classes  for  Bible  study,  imder  the  leadership  of  some  more  advanced 
student  or  of  some  beloved  and  revered  professor  whom  the  students  ask  to  assume 
such  leadership  in  addition  to,  and  outside  of,  his  academic  duties. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  extra  curricular  interests  of  the  university  student  in 
the  United  States  are  distinctly  varied,  and  that,  embracing  as  they  do  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  religious  sides  of  his  or  her  natiue,  they  aid  very  materially 
in  the  production  of  the  well-roimded  man  or  woman  that  makes  a  good  dtisen  and 
a  beneficently  influential  member  of  society. 
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;CUAL  DEBERiA  SER  EL  FIN  PRIMARIO  Y  CUlL  EL  SECUNDARIO  DE  LAS 
ALTAS  ESCUELAS  DE  INSTRUCaON?  xHASTA  QUfi  FUNTO  DEBERlAN 
DETERMINARSE  LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  EN  LAS  ALTAS  ESCUELAS, 
FOR  LOS  REQUISITOS  DE  ADMISION  AL  COLEGIO;  T  HASTA  QU8 
FUNTO  FOR  LAS  EXIGENCIAS  DE  LA  YIDA  INDUSTRUL  T  QYILT 

Por  ANDRfiS  M.  ZtrSlGA, 
Director  del  InstittUo  Nadonal  de  OceidenUt  Nicaragwi. 

No  hay  pueblo  sobre  la  faz  de  la  tierra  que,  teniendo  conciencia  de  sf  mismo,  de  8U 
papel  en  el  concierto  humano,  del  poder  que  se  llega  a  alcanzar  en  f uerza  de  la  evolu- 
ci6n  60ciol6gica,  del  soberano  progreso  hist6rico,  mediante  el  cerebro  que  ilumina 
gloriosos  derroteroB,  y  la  mano  que  exprime,  finne  y  jocunda,  en  las  argentinas  inforas 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  lo6  racimos  sazonados  y  jugosos  de  las  pdlcticas  conquistas  del 
trabajo;  no  hay  pueblo,  decimos,  que,  en  esas  normales  condiciones,  no  se  interese 
seriamente,  no  se  preocupe  de  veras,  en  resolver  en  su  propio  suelo,  y  de  la  manera 
m^  prdctica  y  posible,  los  graves  y  trascendentales  problemas  de  la  enseiianza,  en  sub 
diversos  grades,  en  sus  distintas  fases. 

Y  columna  cardinal  en  ese  conjunto  arquitect6nico  de  la  ctiltura  nacional,  del 
progreso  humano,  es,  sin  duda,  la  en»3fianza  secundaria  o  alta  escuela  de  infltrucci6n, 
que  propcndiendo  desde  su  constituci6n  efectiva  en  los  tiempoe  modemos,  en  todas 
las  latitudes,  a  un  centre  comtin,  dnico,  de  atracci6n  fUiosdfica,  de  gravitaci6n  peda- 
g6gica,  de  reglamentaci6n  educativa  y  prdctica,  no  ha  side  sin  embargo  uniformemente 
comprendida,  ni  categ6ricamente  deslindada,  ni  definitivamente  orientada. 

En  Francia  se  ha  luchado  a  porffa  por  organizar  sistemdticamente  esa  ensefianza; 
han  lidiado  con  ardor  la  escuela  cldsica  con  su  dureo  bagaje  de  lenguas  y  literaturas 
antiguas,  y  la  escuela  modema,  utilitaria,  que  aspira  a  basarse  en  las  lenguas  vivas 
y  las  ciencias  experimcntales. 

Inglaterra  ha  tratado  de  reformarse  en  sentido  inverse  del  procedimiento  franc^, 
pues  como  lo  expone  Becerro  de  Bengoa  en  su  "Ensefianza  en  el  Si<ilo  XX,'*  mientras 
Edmond  Desmoulins  se  empefla  en  implantar  en  toda  su  amplitud  el  "sport''  de  la 
educaci6n  inglesa  en  Francia,  Inglaterra  reflexiona,  y  mds  que  satisfeclia  de  la  lozanla 
de  su  juventud  que  trabaja  mucho  con  el  cucrpo  y  poco  con  el  alma,  quicre  ensanchar, 
a  estilo  franc^,  la  cultura  superior,  espiritual,  en  sus  colegios. 

Alemania,  sin  menguar  bus  ponderadas  exigencias,  ha  modificado  notablemente, 
en  los  tlltimos  tiempos,  y  a  iniciativa  de  su  mismo  Emperador,  los  planes  y  reglamentos 
de  sus  gimnasios  y  liceos,  para  librarse  del  proletariado  de  bachilleres,  pues  sus  esta- 
blecimientos  han  producido  un  exceso  de  erudites,  mucho  mayor  que  el  que  puede 
Boportar  la  naci6n,  al  extreme  de  que  Hermann  Lietz  pide  a  gritos  la  reforma  con- 
eistente  en  sustituir  la  inBtrucci6n  que  86I0  educa  el  esplritu,  por  la  educaci6n  que 
realiza  el  desenvolvimiento  arm6nico  de  todas  las  faculades  del  individuo;  la  ense- 
iianza te6rica,  puramento  intelectual,  por  la  amplia  y  861ida  educaci6n  comprensiva 
de  la  cabeza,  la  mano  y  el  coraz6n,  esto  es,  la  inteligencia,  la  voluntad  y  el  sentimiento 
(head,  hand,  and  heart). 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  ha  habido  un  movimiento  acelerado  y 
poderoso  tambi6n  para  mejorar  las  diaciplimas,  las  tendencias  y  la  finalidad  de  las  altas 
escuelas  de  instruccidn,  ensanchdndolas  y  reformdndolas,  ya  con  la  serie  progresiva 
de  "freshmen"  a  "seniors,"  de  su  famosa  Universidad  de  Harvard,  ya  con  mil  diversas 
formas  y  graduaciones  de  cardctcr  clAsico  y  tradicional,  o  ya  mixto  0  modemo,  pero 
siempre  muy  prdctico,  rauy  sugestivo  y  muy  humano. 

En  la  America  Latina  se  ha  trabajado  fucrtemente,  extraordinariamente,  en  medio 
de  cataclismos  polfticos,  por  asimilar,  por  cristalizar  la  enseuanza  superior  en  forma 
adecuada,  estable  y  provechosa,  en  t<5rminos  que  correspondan  al  progreso  universal 
y  a  las  condiciones  peculiares  de  cada  pais,  de  cada  localidad.    Chile  y  la  Argentina 
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«on  doe  grandee  laboratorioe  de  cultura  a  eete  reepecto,  doe  emporioe  opulentoe  de 
riquezae  eecolaree,  doe  agentee  potentisimoB  de  tranaformacidn  pedagdgica,  por  eu 
ben^co  coemopolitismo  en  estae  latitudes  latinas. 

^Y  cuil  ha  de  ser  el  fin  primario  y  cu&l  el  secundario  de  estae  altas  eecuelae  de 
instnicci6n,  que  tanto  preocupa  a  todos  loe  pueblos,  grandee  y  pequefLos,  y  a  todos  loe 
hombree  que  saben  aquilatar  los  beneficios  de  la  cultura? 

Sea  cual  fuere  el  campo  ideol6gico  en  que  vivamos  y  el  punto  de  vista  que  adopte- 
mos  para  determinar  nuestros  conceptoe  pedag6gicos  sobre  los  problemas  palpitantes 
de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica,  ^ta  no  podrd  perseguir  otro  fin  racional,  dentro  de  los 
humanoe  llmitee,  que  preparamos  convenientemente,  como  lo  exige  Spencer,  para 
ia  vida  completa;  que  dar  al  cuerpo  y  al  alma,  como  lo  expreea  po^ticamente  el 
divino  Plat6n,  toda  la  belleza  y  toda  la  per{ecci6n  posible;  que  disponemos  y  aeon- 
dicionamos  sabiamente,  como  pretende  Mme.  Necker  de  Saussiire,  para  cumplir 
debidamente  nuestro  destine  en  la  vida. 

Pero  como  la  ensefianza  comprende  las  funcionee  muy  diversae  y  complejae  de 
inetruir  y  educar,  transformar  y  enaltecer,  nos  detendremos,  antes  de  entrar  en  el 
asunto  primordial  de  estas  Ifneas,  en  consideraciones  muy  pertinentes  al  tema  pro- 
puesto. 

La  obra  de  la  ensefianza,  la  esfera  simb61ica  de  la  cultura  humana,  gira  al  derredor 
de  un  solo  eje,  el  eepiritu,  en  sus  diversas  etapas,  presentando  dos  polos  opuestoe, 
pero  complementarios,la  educaci6n  y  la  instnicci6n,  y  un  solo  centre  de  convergencia, 
centre  p8icol6gico,  centre  humane,  el  ideal  sublime  del  perfeccionamiento  en  todo 
orden,  ffsico,  intelectual  y  moral,  religiose  y  social. 

Instruir,  literalmente  hablcmdo,  es  la  simple  operaci6n  de  comunicar  a  otro,  de 
trasladarle  nuestros  conocimientos;  es  acci6n  encaminada  a  la  inteligencia,  frecuente- 
mente  a  la  memoria,  y  no  a  la  memoria  asociativa,  reflexiva,  racional,  sine  a  la  memoria 
mec^ica,  sensible  y  fonogrdfica. 

Instruir  de  esa  suerte,  no  es  vigorizar,  desarroUar,  elevar,  crear;  instruir  asf  es 
acumular,  decorar,  amueblar,  segtin  la  frase  grdfica  de  Montaigne. 

La  instrucci6n,  meramente  instructiva,  no  forma  hombres  de  trabajo,  seres  de 
vida  propia,  ni  ciudadanos  de  acci6n,  sine  te6ricos  engorrosos  e  infitilee,  enciclopedistas 
eet^ilee  para  la  bienandanza  nacional:  vitss  non  scholx  discUur, 

La  educaci6n  abarca,  por  el  contrario,  un  conjunto  de  operacionee  armdnicae  muy 
diversas,  pedag6gicas  y  metodol6gicas,  referentes  a  la  totalidad  del  ser  humane,  sin 
exclusiones  funestas,  sin  esas  desviaciones  absurdas  que  desvirttian  por  complete  la 
eficacia  de  las  mejores  legislaciones,  la  excelencia  de  las  m^  acertadas  disciplines 
eecolares,  y  que  restringen  o  destruyen  los  copiosos  frutos  de  labores  seculares  en  que 
ee  ban  empefiado  fuerzas  y  recursos  muy  valiosos. 

Educar  ee  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  perfeccionar,  por  cuantos  medios  est^n  a  nuestro 
alcance,  al  individuo,  a  la  familia,  a  la  sociedad;  es  convertir  al  hombre,  como  dice 
Mill,  en  instnimento  de  dicha  para  sf  mismo  y  para  los  dem&s;  es  dignificarlo,  como 
quiere  Mari6n;  divinizarlo,  como  pretende  el  ilustre  Seiler. 

La  instruccidn  es,  pues,  exclusivamente  intelectual,  no  va  m&s  alU;  y  la  educaci6n 
es  a  la  vez  fisica,  moral  e  intelectual,  y  en  tal  menera  y  tan  completamente,  que  cada 
ima  de  esas  partes  reviste  simultdnea  y  sucesivamente  el  triple  caricter  flsico,  moral 
e  intelectual. 

En  la  educaci6n  fisica,  por  ejemplo,  tenemos:  primero,  el  conjunto  de  elementos  y 
ejercicios  que  nos  proporcionan  la  salud:  fisica  de  la  ffsica;  segundo,  la  virtud  de 
moderamoe  en  la  sati8facci6n  de  nuestras  necesidades  de  orden  inferior:  moral  de  la 
fisica;  y  tercero,  el  perfecccionamiento  de  los  sentidos:  intelectual  de  la  fisica. 

Y  asi  anal6gicamente,  respecto  de  las  otras  partes,  moral  e  intelectual. 

Se  puede  sostener,  pues,  que,  siguiendo  m^todoe  y  procedimientos  extraviadoe  o 
incompletes,  parciales,  hay  educaci6n  sin  instrucci6n  y  viceversa. 
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Quien  por  una  serie  de  ejercicioe  penonales,  reflexivos,  sin  aciimulaci^n  de  ela- 
mentos  cientificos,  llega  a  poneise  en  condicionee  de  resolver  diiecta  e  instintivunente, 
con  rapidez  y  acierto,  los  problemas  usuales  y  aun  complicadoe  del  c^culo  mercantily 
aerd  una  persona  educada  a  eee  reepecto;  mas  si  0U  cabeza  86I0  retiene  con  fidelidad 
laa  expresiones  matem&ticas,  las  f6nnula8  neceearias  para  resolver  con  destresa  esos 
mismoe  casos,  sin  conciencia,  sin  completa  8eg;uridad  de  lo  que  hace,  habr&  entonces 
mera  instrucci6n. 

Pero,  con  todo,  la  educaci6n  y  la  instaruccidn,  para  que  la  obra  de  la  cultura  se* 
eficaz  y  verdadera,  se  han  de  complementar  y  completar  recfprocamente,  y  esto  se 
alcanzard  cuando  la  instnicci6n  sea  emiiientemente  educativa,  y  la  educaci6n  intensa 
mente  instructiva;  cuando  la  instrucci6n,  lejos  de  separarse  de  la  educacidn,  de' 
omitirla  o  repelerla,  se  constituya  fielmente  en  su  ddcil  instrumento  de  progreso; 
cuando  la  instrucci6n  brinde  y  proporcione  a  la  educaci6n  sus  valiosos  matoriales  de 
cultura;  cuando  se  convierta,  por  maravillosa  correepondencia,  en  su  objeto  propio, 
en  su  fin  inmediato,  en  su  medio  adecuado:  en  su  objeto,  mejorando  y  perfeccionando 
al  hombre  mediante  el  dominio  de  lose  onocimientos  pr^cUcoe;  en  su  fin,  por  la  asimi- 
laci6n  de  la  alta  ciencia,  de  la  verdadera  sabidurla;  y  en  su  medio,  proporcionaiido  el 
tesoro  de  sus  cuantioeos  elementoe  para  la  gimnasia  de  todas  las  fuerzas,  focultadea 
y  aptitudes  humanas. 

Y  por  este  cardctor  diverse  y  convergente,  de  esas  grandee  operacuAes  de  la  ense- 
fianza,  se  definen  tambi^n,  se  determinan,  la  Ifneas  caracterlsticas  de  la  oiganiaac4dn 
escolar,  las  direociones  cldsicas  de  los  estudios,  la  naturaleza  de  los  ejercicioe  y  la 
indole  de  los  elementos  materiales  que  deberdn  emplearse,  segdn  los  casos  y  proble- 
mas; ^to  es,  los  sistemas,  los  m^todoe,  los  procedimientos  y  los  medios  auxiliaras. 

£n  t^rminos  m&s  precisos,  podemos  decir  que  en  la  obra  de  la  ensefianaa  campean 
estos  elementos  capitales,  correspondientes  a  la  educaci6n  y  a  la  instniccidn:  el 
hombro  que  reduce  todos  los  conocimientos  a  un  todo,  a  una  imidad  central,  la  mente; 
y  la  gran  jerarqufa  de  las  ciencias,  la  naturaleza,  lo  objetivo,  que  carecerfa  de  todo 
valor  cientlfico  y  pedag6gico,  si  no  estuviera  tambi^n  reducido,  por  admirable  con- 
vergencia,  a  la  misma  unidad  central  a  la  misma  mente  humana. 

Por  eso  diremos  con  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  que  el  complicadfsimo  problema  de 
la  ensefianza  debe  considerarse  deede  dos  puntos  de  vista;  la  naturaleza  del  hombre, 
y  los  medios  de  instniirle  conforme  a  las  leyes  de  su  misma  naturaleza;  y  la  naturaleza 
de  los  di versos  ramos  de  conocimientos  y  los  medios  de  ensefianza  en  r^acidn  con 
las  leyes  de  dicha  naturaleza. 

El  que  ensefia  bien,  educa,  y  por  fuerza  empleari  m6todos  adecuados,  pricticoe, 
efectivos:  la  inducci6n  analftica,  la  intuici6n  pedag6gica,  la  may^utica  socritica,  la 
eurfstica  prodigiosa. 

£1  que  educa  mal,  tampoco  ense!iar4  nada,  obligado  a  divagar  por  eriales  may 
apartados  de  los  feraces  campos  de  la  verdadera  cultura  pedagdgica,  y  apelarA,  paia 
fingir  progresos,  para  aparentar  conquistas  que  tanto  engafian  a  los  incautos,  al  trabajo 
absurdo  de  las  Danaides,  a  pretender  llenar  el  tonel  sin  fondo  de  la  memoria,  trase- 
gando,  vertiendo,  hacinando,  por  deducciones  sistemdticas,  sfntesis  mectoicas  y  de- 
testables  psitacismos,  que  momifican  al  niilo  y  convierten  los  sagrados  temples  del 
saber  en  el  suplicio  de  Arist6fane8,  en  el  Matadero  de  Almas  de  Ellen  Key.  "En  la 
letra  estd  la  inmovilidad  y  la  muerte;  en  el  esplritu,  la  modificaci6n  omtinua  y  la 
vida." 

Bien  deslindadas  esas  funciones  eeencialee  y  complejas  de  la  ensefianza,  icoH 
deberia  ser  el  fin  primario  y  cu&l  el  secundario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de  inetruccidn 
(high  schools,  secondary  schools)? 

Acomod&ndonoe  a  lo  mis  prdctico  y  general,  consideremos  las  cuatro  etapas  prin- 
cipales  de  la  vida  humana:  el  nifLo,  el  adolescente,  el  joven  y  el  hombre. 

Recordemos  la  adaptaci6n  y  la  reciprocidad  maravillosa  que  existe  entro  la 
educaci6n  y  la  instrucci6n,  entre  el  espfritu  y  la  materia,  entre  la  mente  y  las  cosas 
que  nos  rodean,  la  vida  prdctica. 
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£1  buen  maestro  acerca  eeoe  tannines,  combina,  identifica  eaos  extremos;  unft 
enaefiama  desorientada  tiende  inconscientemente  a  separarlos  mia  y  m^s;  loe  hace 
antag6nico6,  los  vuelve  incompatibles. 

Pues  bien,  y  siguiendo  la  elnteais  analltica  de  Baldwin,  para  el  nifio,  que  ee  todo 
actividad,  y  que  requiere  poneree  en  contacto  con  el  muinlo  objetivo,  eetd  la  vida 
real,  la  vida  infantil,  el  ''kindergarten,''  la  escuela  elemental;  para  el  adolescente, 
que  necesita  ciencia  inmediatamente  derivada  de  lo  objetivo,  eetd  la  escuela  pri- 
maria,  propiamente  dicha;  para  el  joven  &vido  de  razones,  de  an^lisis,  de  filoeofla, 
eeti  el  colegio,  el  '* secondary  school;"  y  para  el  hombre,  que  se  lanza  a  la  conquista 
de  las  altas  demostraciones  en  el  inmenso  circulo  de  la  ciencia,  que  busca  el  secrete 
*de  dominar  las  cosas  y  de  dominarse  a  si  mismo,  que  necesita  acci6n  propia  y  el  coro- 
namiento  de  una  profe6i6n  prictica,  est4  la  Universidad,  las  escuelas  especiales,  el 
gran  escenario  del  mundo. 

A  todos  estos  grados  o  zonas  de  ensefianza,  corresponde,  como  fin  general,  tan  to  la 
edacaci6n  como  la  instrucci6n;  pero  con  intensidad  reclprocamente  inversa:  se  em- 
pieza  con  el  m&ximum  de  educaci6n  y  el  minimum  de  instrucci6n,  }>ara  finalizar 
invereamente  en  los  lindes  m&s  apartados  de  la  vida  escolar,  cuando  el  hombre  digno 
ya  y  ennoblecido  ''trabaja  en  pro  de  la  humanidad,  por  hacerla  m^  sabia,  mejor  y 
mi»  feliz/' 

Estableceremos,  pues,  en  conclusidn,  que  el  fin  primario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de 
instruccidn  tendrd  que  ser  la  educaci6n,  ampliamente  considerada,  y  el  fin  secundario, 
la  instrucci6n  pedag^gicamente  definida:  tal  es  en  suma  el  car&cter  que  debe  revesUr 
esta  ensefianza. 

La  educaci6n,  que  en  vuelve,  que  implica  la  instniccidn,  seri  siempre  el  fin  pri- 
mario de  todo  grado  de  ensefianza,  y  la  instruccidn  que  no  ser6  positiva  si  no  se  su- 
pedita  a  la  educaci6n,  a  la  evoluci6n  peicofisica  del  hombre,  tendr&  que  ocupar  el 
segundo  lugar,  es  decir,  hahri  de  subordinarse,  de  incorporarse  a  la  primera  para 
resurgir  al  cabo,  como  de  prodigioeo  laboratorio,  potente  y  luminosa. 

La  instrucci6n  presupone  la  educaci6n  como  el  ^bol  iructfiero  el  suelo  fecundo, 
como  la  sangre  vivificante  el  coraz6n  que  impulsa  y  que  regula. 

"Cuando  se  ha  establecido  "  dice  Baldwin,  ''el  predominio  de  la  raz6n,  el  entendi- 
mdento  lucha  por  conocer  las  causas  y  efectos,  los  medios  y  fines,  los  principios  y 
sistemas.  En  el  colegio  todos  los  asuntos  se  establecen  desde  el  punto  de  vista  filosd- 
fico,  y  entonces  es  cuando  se  alcanza  la  mayor  cultura  general." 

La  mayor  suma  de  cultura  educativa,  lo  repetimos,  supone  el  mfnimum  de  acumu- 
laci6n  instructiva;  porque  el  que  comprende,  y  asinula,  y  domina,  se  siente  robusto 
y  fuerte,  hdbil  y  en6rgico,  sin  confusiones,  sin  pesadumbres,  sin  los  odioeos  fardos  tan 
donosamente  ridiculizados  por  Julio  Sim6n. 

La  educaci6n  bien  entendida  es  el  objeto  primario,  fundamental,  de  toda  enseftanza; 
y  la  in8trucci6n,  como  generalmente  se  practica,  si  no  hay  recursos  para  sustituirla 
ventajosamente,  deberfa,  por  lo  menos,  ocupar  lugar  muy  secimdario  en  el  programa 
de  la  cultura  nacional. 

Entre  nosotros  es  de  urgente  necesidad  revestir  la  s^unda  ensefianzA,  en  la  que 
se  ha  laborado  bastante,  de  ciertos  caracteres  especiales,  peculiares,  nacionales, 
adaptarla  a  las  exigencias  de  la  ^poca,  del  pais,  del  ciudadano;  a  los  progresos  de  la 
ciencia  en  general,  y  a  las  necesidades  locales;  a  nuestro  estado  industrial,  agrfcola, 
comercial,  etc. 

Nuestros  planes  de  estudios  deberin  tener  como  fin  primario  el  desenvolvimiento 
aim6nico  de  todas  las  potencias  y  aptitudes  del  individuo,  en  el  grado  de  intensidad 
correspondiente  a  cada  seccidn,  y  al  propio  tiempo,  como  fin  secundario,  derivado, 
el  habilitar  al  joven,  mediante  esa  miama  educaci6n,  para  los  fines  ulteriores  de  la 
vida  pr&ctica,  pues  "la  cultura  completa  ee,  incuestionablemente,  la  mejor  prepa- 
raci6n  para  la  vida  prictica,  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia;  y,  reclprocamente,  los 
conocimientos  mis  importantes  y  valioeos  para  la  vida  prictica,  resultan  siempre  los 
mejores  elementos  para  la  cultura.'' 
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Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau,  con  "su  hombre  en  sf,"  en  su  iamoflo  "Emllio,"  con  la 
cUsico  diflclpulo,  que  debe  ser  el  hombre  perfecto,  el  hombre  de  la  naturaleza,  impor- 
tAndole  poco  todo  lo  dem^,  y  Julio  Lemattre,  que  quiere  861amente,  exclunvaiaeiitey 
formar  el  hombre  de  un  pafa  determinado,  de  una  religi6n,  de  una  profeflidn;  estoi 
grandee  fil6eofo6  se  ban  colocado  en  extremoe  opuestos,  son  dos  antfpodas  en  la  esfera 
de  la  cultura  humana,  doe  utopistas  encerrados  en  las  torres  de  bub  quim^ricaa  para- 
dojas,  como  observa  Compayr^;  y  la  verdad,  lo  pr&ctico,  lo  humane,  b61o  se  encontrar& 
en  la  conciliaci6n  de  esoe  extremes;  en  la  coalici6n  de  esas  fuerzas  opuestas;  en  la 
alianza  de  la  mds  alta  cultura  con  los  conocimLentos  m^  pr^ticos,  m^B  provechosos 
para  salir  avante,  victorioso,  en  los  rudos  combates  de  la  vida. 

Ambas  operaciones,  ambas  culturas,  son  solidarias,  integrales:  la  primera  es  la 
condici6n,  la  base,  la  causa  eficiente  y  verdadera  causa  final  de  la  segunda:  fin  pri- 
mario  y  fin  secundario. 

^Hasta  qu6  pimto  deber4n  determinarse  los  cursos  eecolares  en  las  altas  escuelas  de 
instrucci6n,  por  los  requisltos  de  admisidn  al  colegio,  y  hasta  qu6  punto  por  las  exi- 
gencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil? 

En  el  engranaje  comtin  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  en  todas  partes  est&n  x>erfecta- 
mente  determinados  los  cursos  escolares  en  consonancia  con  los  requisites  de  admisidn 
estipulados;  pero  tratindose  de  fijar  a  priori,  de  investigar  la  determinacidn  de  cunos 
y  requisltos  de  admisidn  en  los  colegios,  haremos  algunas  observaciones. 

Hay  que  tener  en  cuenta,  para  la  8oluci6n  de  este  problema,  tree  factores  prind- 
pales — ^los  llamados  ciiterios  de  clasificacidn:  edad,  disposici6n  y  conocimientos  del 
alumno;  la  naturaleza  y  valor  relative,  pedag6gico,  de  los  distintos  tamos  del  saber 
humane,  y  las  condiciones  peculiares  del  pals  en  que  se  vive  y  se  legisla,  relativamente 
a  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil. 

Por  punto  general,  los  alumnos  de  m&s  edad,  como  ensefian  los  buenos  pedagogos, 
figurar&n  en  clases  o  grades  superiores;  pero  ante  todo  debe  guiar  el  promedio,  hdbil- 
mente  obtenido  del  desarrollo  ffsico,  moral  e  intelectual  del  educando;  los  sanos  y 
robustos  ir&n  antes  que  los  endebles  y  enfermizos;  los  diligentee  y  despiertoe  antes 
que  lo  reacios  y  tardlos;  los  que  se  instruyen  y  aprovechan  antes  que  los  atrasados  a 
ignorantes. 

''Los  exdmenes  orales  y  por  escrito,  manifiestan  algunas  condiciones;  pero  el  no 
hacer  case  de  la  edad  y  disposiciones  que  tenga  el  nifio,  es  no  alcanzar  la  verdadera 
soluci6n  del  problema." 

Estos  criterios  y  orientaciones  para  ima  accrtada  clasificaci6n  escolar,  tendr&n 
perfecta  aplicaci6n  a  las  altas  escuelas  de  in6tnicci6n,  el  dia  no  lejano  en  que,  con- 
vencidos  los  pueblos  y  los  gobiemos  de  que  la  segunda  ensefianza  no  debe  constituir 
solamente  una  escala  o  preparaci6n  para  los  estudios  facultativos,  sine  tambidn  com- 
plemento  indispensable  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  se  imparta  esa  ensefianza  secundaiia, 
amplia  y  gratuitamente,  nuxiificando  profundamente  su  plan,  bus  programas  y  ten- 
dencias,  al  mayor  ntimero  posible  de  individuos,  a  fin  de  formar  buenos  ciudadanoe, 
cultoe  c  instruidos,  de  criterio  sano  y  miras  clevadas. 

La  ciencia  y  la  experiencia  demuestran  que  s61o  se  alcanzar^  la  perfecta  cultura 
del  hombre  con  la  aplicaci6n,  al  conjunto  integral  de  bus  facultades,  y  en  un  alto 
sentido  pedag6gico,  de  la  suma  de  todos  los  conocimientos,  ya  sea  por  procedimientoe 
est&ticos  o  din&micoB,  por  la  estatllegia  de  Laffore  o  la  citolegia  de  Dupont. 

Esto  constituye  el  sistema  integral,  la  ensefianza  cfclica;  esa  como  bola  de  nieve  de 
Pestalozzi,  imperceptible  al  principle,  que  aumenta  sin  cesar,  y  acaba  por  adquirir 
volumen  considerable;  esa  antorcha  de  Comenio,  que  ha  de  iluminar  los  distintoa 
grades  de  la  ensefianza  y  los  hoiizontes  todos  de  la  vida;  ese  cfrculo  intensivo  de  Alcdn^ 
tara,  que  se  ensancha  gradualmente,  deede  la  escuela  de  p&rvulos  hasta  la  universidad. 

Como  tenemos  la  con  vicci6n,  ya  expresada,  de  que,  si  no  totalmente,  por  imposibili- 
dad  material,  al  menos  en  escala  relativa,  hasta  donde  lo  permitan  los  recunos  y  el 
patriotismo  de  cada  pais,  deberd  Impartirse  la  ensefianza  secundaria  reformada,  entze 
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la  juventud  que  vive  bajo  legixaenee  de  verdadera  y  bien  entendida  igualdad 
republicana,  hay  que  fijar  mucho  la  atenci6n  al  oiganizar  y  reglamentar  un  colegio, 
una  alta  escuela  de  instruccidn,  en  las  condiclones  de  vida  civil  e  industrial,  para 
adaptar  a  las  circunstancias  resultantee,  planes  y  programas,  distribuci6n  del  tiempo, 
extensidn  de  las  materias  y  demds  m^todos  y  procedimientos. 

Asf  la  segunda  ensefianza  seria  un  verdadero  ideal;  palestra  donde  se  formarlan 
ciudadanos  muy  Utiles,  y  dlestroe  agentes  del  progreso  nacional;  pues  como  dice 
Fichte,  no  puede  haber  regeneracidn  nacional  sin  regeneraci6n  moral,  ni  ^sta  podrla 
existir  sin  educacl6n  en^rgica  que  se  ocupe  a  la  vez  de  todo  el  hombre  y  de  todo  el 
pueblo. 

Se  impone,  pues,  la  necesidad  de  reformar  la  segunda  ensefianza  en  el  sentido 
indicado,  o  si  se  prefiere,  de  establecer  escuelas  complementarias,  o  altas  escuelas 
especiales,  como  ya  existen  bastante  perfeccionadas  en  diversos  palses,  con  toda  la 
intenaidad  de  la  segunda  ensefianza,  pero  de  car&cter  decidldamente  prdctico,  des- 
tinadas  exclusivamente  a  completar  la  cultura  indispensable  y  comtln  a  todo  hombre 
civilizado. 

Los  cursos  se  determinarfan  entonces,  en  su  mayor  o  menor  extensi6n,  por  las 
exigencias  pecuUares  de  la  vida  insdustrial  y  civil  de  cada  localidad. 

£1  ndmero  de  afios  escolares,  el  ndmero  de  cursos,  se  determina  en  raz6n  inversa  del 
monto  del  tiempo  empleado  en  cada  curso,  de  suerte  que  las  ventajas  de  este  sistema, 
el  secreto  del  ^xito,  a  este  respecto,  estribaria,  en  gran  parte,  en  la  puntual  asistencia  a 
dichoe  centros  escolares;  pero  esta  asistencia  se  verfa  garantizada,  ya  porque  las  horas 
lectivas  corresponderfan  a  las  horas  libres  de  trabajo  industrial  y  de  las  ocupaciones  de 
la  vida  civil,  ya  por  el  aliciente  poderoeo  que  nos  arrastra  hacia  las  fuentes  de  donde 
fluyen  las  fuerzas,  de  donde  dimanan  las  virtudes  que  a  la  par  que  nos  perfeccionan  y 
enaltecen,  nos  aseguran  el  triunfo  en  las  luchas  de  la  vida. 

En  la  legislaci6n  escolar  de  Nicaragua  encontramoe  un  decreto  que  determina  el 
perfodo  del  curso  escolar,  y  la  6poca  de  los  exdmenes,  para  los  departamentos  cafeta- 
leros,  en  la  ensefianza  primaria,  con  este  predmbulo,  que  parece  inspirado  en  las  disci- 
plinas  pedag(5gicas  que  susten tamos: 

Considerando:  Que  algunos  padres  de  familia  se  ven  en  la  necesidad  de  trasladarse 
con  sus  hijoe  a  las  fincas  de  caf6,  para  la  recolecci6n  de  este  grano,  en  los  meses  de 
diciembre  a  febrero,  y  estando  obligados,  por  otra  parte,  a  enviar  a  sus  nifios  a  las 
escuelas,  con  objeto  de  obviar  esta  dificultad,  etc. 

Estas  tendencias,  que  asoman  ya  por  todas  partes,  con  aplicaci6n  a  todos  los  grades 
de  la  ensefianza,  repetidas,  multiplicadas  y  bien  dirigidas  por  pedagogos,  fil6sofos  y 
legisladores  de  recto  criterio,  llegardn  al  cabo  a  formar  la  gran  corriente  de  la  cultura 
completa,  de  la  verdadera  cultura  humana. 

RESUMEN. 

No  hay  pueblo  que,  teniendo  conciencia  de  si  mismo,  no  se  preocupe  por  los  grandes 
problemas  de  la  enpefianza: 

Unidad  y  universalidad  de  la  segunda  ensefianza. 

C6mo  se  lucha  por  la  reforma  de  esta  ensefianza  en  Francia,  Alemania,  Inglaterra,  en 
los  Estados  Unidos  de  la  America  del  Norte  y  en  la  America  Latina. 

Concepto  pedag6gico  sobre  los  problemas  fundamentales  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica: 
Spencer,  Plat6n,  etc. 

Deslindamiento  detallado  de  los  caracteres  de  la  educaci6n  y  de  la  instrucci6n,  para 
buscar  el  fin  primario  y  el  secundario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de  instruccidn. 

Puntos  de  vista  de  este  problema:  Wickersham. 

La  instrucci6n  es  a  la  vez  objeto,  fin  y  medio  de  la  educaci6n. 

Las  etapas  de  la  vida,  y  ensefianza  correspondiente:  Baldwin. 

Caracteres  especiales  de  una  ensefianza  nacional. 

Sistemas  opuestos  y  exclusivoe  de  Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau  y  Jules  Lemaitre. 
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Loe  factores  principalee  para  la  detenninaci6n  de  los  ciirsos  escolaros  por  Io8  requidtot 
de  admisidn. 
CriterioB  y  orientaciones  para  una  acertada  clasificaci6n  eecolar. 
El  aistema  integral  de  la  enae&anza:  Pestalozzi,  Comenio,  Alcintara. 
Oiganizacidn  de  un  colegio  con  referenda  a  la  vida  industrial  y  civil. 
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XDEBERAN  DEFENDER  LAS  UNIVERSIDADES  Y  COLEGIOS  SOSTENIDOS 
POR  FONDOS  POBLICOS,  DE  PODERES  INDEPENDIENTES  O  AUTONO- 
MOS  O  DEBERlN  ESTAR  DIRECTAMENTE  BAJO  EL  DOMINIO  CSN- 
TRAL  DEL  ESTAD07 

Por  RAFAEL  CASEDO  C, 

Rector  de  la  Universad  de  Cochahamha,  Bolivia, 

Las  universidadee  son  las  corporaciones  establecidas  por  legftima  autoridad  para  la 
ensefianza  pdblica  y  la  concesidn  de  diplomas  y  de  tftulos  facultativos  o  profesionalei. 

Los  colegios  eon  los  establecimientoscreados  por  el  Estadooautozizadoe  por  launivw 
sidad,  para  ejercerse  en  ellos  la  ensefianza. 

La  ciencia,  como  f6rmula  concreta  de  la  verdad  investigada  por  la  inteligencia,  no 
puede  ostentar  todo  su  poder  y  grandeza  sine  (inicamente  dentro  de  una  atmdsfer*  de 
amplia  libertad,  porque  de  lo  contrario  quedarfa  ella  envilecida  por  la  servidumbre. 
£1  Estado  necesita  de  la  ciencia  para  cumplir  con  su  mlsidn  de  garantizar  la  realiza^ 
ci6n  del  derecho  en  el  seno  social,  con  la  sola  condici6n  de  dejarla  en  absoluta  libertad 
para  su  ensefianza  y  sin  pretender  monopolizarla. 

La  necesidad  de  la  ensefianza  es  indiscutible,  porque  constitufdo  un  estado  aocial 
cualquiera,  se  impone  la  noci6n  del  deber  y  del  derecho  para  todos  los  asociados,  siendo 
la  luz  de  la  inteligencia,  la  que  enciende  la  antorcha  de  la  ciencia. 
*  Si  la  ensefianza  es  una  funci6n  necesaria  del  Estado,  en  cambio,  no  debe  negaiae  a 
nadie  el  ejercicio  de  eea  funci6n  tan  importante,  porque  cuanto  mayor  es  el  niimero  de 
las  personas,  que  ensefian,  mayor  tiene  que  ser  el  campo  de  las  verdades  indagadas  y 
de  las  inteligencias  cultivadas. 

Cuando  el  Estado  ejerce  el  monopolio  de  la  ensefianza,  llcga  a  pervertirse  la  nocidn 
de  la  verdad  y  muchos  de  los  que  saben  y  pueden  ensefiar  se  retraen,  llegando  a  entra- 
barse  la  generalizaci6n  de  las  nuevas  ideas  brotiCdas  de  la  inteligenda  a  impulaos  de  la 
ley  evolutiva  del  progreso. 

Cuando,  por  el  contrario,  la  ensefianza  es  libre,  se  exponen  y  discuten  todas  las  doc- 
trinas,  y  la  inteligencia  humana  nacida  para  investigar  la  verdad,  no  encuentra  obsti- 
culoe  para  estudiarla,  conocerla  y  difimdirla. 
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Siendo  la  instruccidn  una  verdadera  institucidn  social,  m^  bien  que  una  mera 
iii8tituci6ii  polftica:  debe  constituirse  en  el  seno  social  una  in8tituci6n  especial  y 
aut6noma,  distinta  del  poder  politico  y  del  poder  municipal,  para  oiganizar  las  univer- 
sidades  y  la  ensefianza  que  se  d6  por  el  Estado,  con  fondos  p6blicoe,  o  por  los  particu- 
lares,  con  fondos  del  patrimonio  privado. 

Por  consiguiente,  las  universidades  y  los  col^oe  sostenidos  por  fondos  ptiblicos, 
deben  depender  de  un  poder  independiente  y  aut6nomo  de  in8tracci6n,  creado  por 
el  Legialador,  sin  someterse  dlrectamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 


iHASTA  QUE  PROPORaON  ES  CONVENIENTE  LA  INSTRUCOON  MIXTA 
EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  ELEMENTALES.  ALTAS  ESCUELAS,  COLEGIOS  T 

UNIYERSIDADESr 

Por  FRANCISCO  A.  RtSQUEZ, 

VkepreiidenU  del  Consejo  NacUmal  de  ImtruceiAn,  Venezuela, 

Entendiendo  en  este  caao  por  instrucci6n  mixta  la  reuni6n  de  los  dos  sexes  en  las 
dases  de  un  mismo  estableclmiento  docente,  contestamos  la  precedente  pregunta 
como  sigue. 

El  problema  de  la  coeducaci6n,  o  sea  la  mezcla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  los  bancos  de  una 
misma  escuela  u  otro  establecimiento  docente,  ha  side  motive  de  grandes  discusiones, 
sin  que  hasta  hoy  se  haya  logrado  fijar  el  criterio  para  la  resoluci6n  de  tan  importante 
asunto,  desde  el  mdltiple  punto  de  vista  econ6mico,  moral  y  social. 

Para  todos  es  indudable  que,  salvo  los  cases  de  ensefJanzas  que  corresponden  de 
mode  especial  a  la  mujer  o  al  hombre,  no  hay  por  qu6  modificar  los  programas  de  las 
asignaturas  en  raz6n  del  sexo  de  los  alumnos,  sine  acomodarlos  a  las  exigencias  o 
necesidades  de  la  clase  escolar,  y  que,  por  consiguiente,  ni  el  sexo,  ni  aun  la  edad, 
ni  el  n6mero,  pueden  ser  factores  del  programa  a  cuyo  desarrollo  en  citedra  pueden 
asistir  alumnos  de  todo  sexo. 

Pero  mientras  para  algunos  pedagogos  el  hibito  de  mantener  mezcladoe  los  individuos 
de  uno  y  otro  sexo  en  la  camaraderla  de  una  escuela  engendra  el  hdbito  tambi^n  de 
una  estima  y  un  respeto  mutuos,  ahogando  en  germen  la  tendencia  natural  a  buscar 
con  ansia  y  curiosidad  una  compafila  que  aparece  alejada  o  prohibida,  como  si  fuese 
pecaminoea;  para  otros  la  mezcla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  la  intimidad  de  las  aulas,  es  una 
causa  de  deseos,  un  despertar  de  sentimientos  y  un  adcate  de  tendendas  que,  no 
86I0  se  oponen  a  la  tranquila  ejecuci6n  del  esfuerzo  mental  para  el  estudio,  sine  que 
dan  facilidades  para  la  posible  realizaci6n  de  actos  contraries  a  las  buenas  costumbres, 
o  a  la  pureza  de  sentimientos. 

En  Venezuela  la  opini6n  general  es  opuesta  a  la  coeducaci6n,  0  reuni6n  de  los  do0 
sexos  en  unos  mismos  bancos  o  aulas,  tanto  que  condenarla  de  un  mode  absolute  serla 
expresar  el  parecer  ptiblico.  Debemoe,  sin  embaigo,  expresar  el  parecer  individual 
de  quien  suscribe  estas  Ifneas. 

Teniendo  en  cuenta  las  ventajas  aducidas,  al  mismo  tiempo  que  las  acusaciones 
hechas  a  la  mezcla  de  los  sexos  en  la  Escuela,  y  visto  que  en  estos  pafses  de  la  zona 
ntertropical,  y  en  estos  pueblos  de  Sud  AmMca  no  hay  la  costumbre  de  la  coeducaci6n, 
hemes  crefdo  siempre  que  la  reuni6n  de  los  sexos  puede  permitirse  en  las  Escuelas 
iprimarias  hasta  la  edad  de  los  10  0  los  12  afios.  Tal  ha  side  la  opini6n  soetenida  por  el 
Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  del  Distrito  Federal,  que  tuve  la  honra  de  presidir,  y  el  punto 
de  partida  de  las  disposiciones  hoy  consignadas  en  los  reglamentoe. 

Como  nuestras  leyes  fijan  la  edad  de  los  7  aflos  para  entrar  en  la  escuela,  y  cuatio 
gradoe,  casi  equivalentes  a  4  afios  para  la  instrucci6n  primaria  elemental  y  obligaloria, 
resulta  que  los  tres  primeros  grades  de  la  escuela  primaria,  y  para  los  alumnof  pre- 
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coces,  hasta  el  ciiarto  grado,  pueden  ser  concumdoe  indiferentemente  por  nifioe  y  por 
niiias,  asi  como  el  Magisterio  para  los  tres  primeros  grados,  y  a  veces  hasta  paim  el 
cuarto,  puede  aer  servido  y  aun  debe  serlo,  preferentemente  por  mujeree.  £1  cuarto 
grado,  la  edad  de  los  10  a  los  12  afios  marcaria  la  Beparaci6n  de  los  alumnoe  y  de  lot 
maestroe,  segdn  su  sexo. 

Queda  dicho  con  lo  anterior  que,  en  concepto  nuestro,  la  escuela  primaria  super ioTy 
o  sea  los  dos  tlltimos  grados,  deben  presentar  una  completa  8eparaci6n  de  sexos  en 
maestros  y  en  alumnos. 

Al  tratarse  de  la  instruccidn  secundaria,  lo  que  correspoude  a  las  altas  escuelas,  o 
gimnasioe,  o  liceoe,  o  colegios,  la  separaci6n  se  impone,  como  para  los  dos  ^timos 
grades  de  la  primaria.  En  Venezuela  tenemos  colegios  separados  para  varones  y 
para  nifias. 

Al  llegar  a  los  estudios  superiores  o  universidades,  las  coeas  vuelven  a  cambiar  por 
razones  de  otro  orden. 

En  Venezuela,  pals  que  tenemos  en  cuenta  para  estas  apreciaciones,  son  muy  rans, 
excepcionales  las  mujcres  que  se  dedican  a  estudios  universitarios,  y  no  s61o  bbA 
exagcrodamente  costoso  para  nuestro  presupuesto  de  in8trucci6n  pdblica,  sino  adem&B, 
de  una  inutilidad  resaltante,  el  fimdar  c&tedras  separadas  para  uno  y  otro  sexo.  En  las 
universidades,  por  tan  to,  en  los  estudios  superiores,  las  clases  mixtas  son  una  necesidad 
y  debe  permitirse  el  ingreso  de  alumnos  de  ambos  sexos  a  sus  aulas,  como  se  ha  estado 
haciendo  en  Venezuela. 

La  instrucci6n  especial  es  otra  cosa.  Las  especialidades  vaHan  con  los  sexos,  y  la 
pr&ctica  de  Venezuela  ensefla  que  se  puede  tener  escuelas  especiales  de  artes,  oficios 
e  industrias  en  establecimientos  separados,  para  mujeree  y  para  hombres.  Esto  no 
impide  que  para  algunas  materias,  como  ocurre  en  la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  y  en 
el  Conservatorio,  asistan  a  sus  clases  alumnos  de  ambos  sexos,  lo  cual  es  por  si  s61o  un 
argumento  en  favor  de  la  coeducaci6n  tan  combatida  por  espiritus  asustadizos.  En 
tales  cases,  la  asistencia  mixta  es  una  imposici6n  de  la  necesidad. 


LA  COEDUCACION  EN  LA  ESCUELA  NORMAL  DE  SUCRE. 

Por  EMILIO  JACOBS, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  Bolivia, 

En  un  folleto  publicado  en  Bruselas,  en  1913,  y  titulado  *'I>a  Escuela  Normal  de 
Sucre,"  M.  G.  Rouma,  fundador  de  dicha  escuela  y  entonces  director  general  de 
ensefianza  en  Bolivia,  hablando  de  la  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos  en  este  establecimiento, 
decia  lo  siguicnte: 

La  cooducaci6n  de  los  sexos  ha  sido  instalada  en  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre  desde 
el  prinoipio  de  1910.  Ella  fu6  tolerada  por  el  Gobiemo,  pero  no  reconocida  oficial- 
mente  y  el  director  tom6  solo  la  responsabilidad  de  este  ensayo.  La  poblaci6n  era 
hoetil  a  la  tentativa,  pero  el  personal  de  la  escuela  y  cierto  nthnero  de  amigos  se 
adhirieron  con  entusiasmo  a  la  idea  y  trabajaron  bastante  por  su  buen  resultado. 

Durante  los  primeros  dfas,  rein6  en  el  establecimiento,  cierta  incomodidad,  cierto 
malestar,  fdriles  de  comprender:  las  nifias  se  mantenfan  unidas  entre  si,  los  j6venes 
hacfan  lo  mismo  y  entre  dstos  se  cambiaban  a  prop<5sito  de  las  seiioritas,  chanzas  y 
criticas  en  cierto  modo  mal^volas.  Este  estado  de  espiritu  se  disip6  pronto  por  la 
intervcncidn  del  director,  que  reuni6  a  los  alumnos  y  les  habl6  de  la  coeducaci6n 
que  est^  basada  sobre  la  idea  de  familia.  Les  hizo  ver  cu&nto  habfa  ganado  la  escuela 
desde  la  entrada  del  elemento  nuevo,  cu&n  completa  estaba  y  c6mo  era  m&B  verdadera 
desde  el  punto  de  vista  humane,  que  quiere  que  los  dos  sexos  vivan  juntos  en  la 
sociedad,  y  lo  animada,  cordial  y  verdaderamente  familiar  que  seria  despuds  la  escuela. 
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Moetr6  a  loe  j6vene8  cu&l  era  su  deber  de  alta  y  fraternal  solidaridad ;  mo6tr6  tambi^n 
que  ellas  eran  dignas  de  admiraci6n,  de  respeto  y  de  cari£io  por  haber  eido  las  primeras 
que  se  atrevieron  a  desdefiar  muchos  prejuicioe  para  entrar  a  la  Escuola  de  loe  jdvenes 
y  buscar  alii  el  saber^  aportando  de  este  modo  su  colaboraci6n  a  la  gran  obra  de  progreso 
que  la  Normal  tenia  que  cumplir. 

El  discurso  tuvo  un  magnifico  resultado;  los  trabajos  en  comtin,  la  unificaci6n 
gradual  de  la»  aepiraciones,  las  fiestas  escolares  se  encargaron  de  lo  demds,  y  al  cabo 
de  algunos  meses  unfa  a  ambos  grupos  la  mia  franca  y  cordial  simpatia.  Fuera  de  los 
cursos  de  gimnasia,  de  trabajos  manuales  y  de  economia  domdstica,  todoe  los  cursos,  lo 
mismo  que  los  recreos,  son  comunes.  En  los  laboratorios  y  clascs  los  alumnoe  no  est&n 
indicados  por  sexos;  en  general,  eligen  el  sitio  que  les  conviene  y  se  colocan  al  lado  de 
cualquiera  de  bus  compafieros  o  compafieras. 

yo  se  ejerce  a  igilancia  inquisitorial  y  la  idea  que  se  trata  de  hacer  penetrar  en  el 
coraz6n  de  cada  alumno,  es  que  se  tiene  confianza  en  ^1  v  que  la  primera  condici6n 
para  justiflcar  el  honor  de  pertenecer  a  la  Escuela  Normal  es  la  de  tener  un  profundo 
respeto  de  si  mismo,  de  su  dignidad  y  de  su  honor;  este  sentimiento  arrastra  natu- 
ralmente  el  respeto  a  loe  denias. 

La  coeducacion  funciona  ahora  desde  hace  tres  afloe  sin  ninguna  restricci6n.  No 
ha  sido  reconocida  of  cialmente  sino  en  1912,  habiendo  side  consideradas  las  norma- 
listas  hasta  entonces  como  simples  **oyente8,** 

Un  decreto  ministerial,  publicado  en  1911,  les  concedi6  todos  los  derechos  y  ventajas 
de  que  gozan  los  varones: 

Loe  resultados  de  la  coeducaci6n  son  completamente  favorables  y  cada  dfa  me  rego- 
cijo  de  haherla  introducido  en  la  Escuela  Normal. 

Respecto  a  la  influencia  ejercida  por  la  coeducaci6n  en  la  escuela,  he  aquf  lo  que 
he  comproVado:  desde  el  punto  de  ^  ista  del  trahajo  intelectual,  el  ejemplo  de  la 
aplicaci6n  soetenida,  maniiestada  por  las  nifias,  ha  sido  saludable  para  excitar  el  celo 
de  los  j6venes;  algunos  normalistas,  notoriamente  conocidos  como  perezosos  o  negligen- 
tes,  se  ban  corregido  por  si  de  estos  defectoe  y  ban  Uegado  a  ser  excelentes  alumnoe  por 
la  sola  presencia  de  las  nifias;  es  insoporta})le  para  un  adolescente  ser  censurado  de- 
lante  de  sefioritas  y  este  sentimiento  diestramente  manejado  ha  sido  poderoeo  para  dar 
h&]  itoe  de  orden  y  de  tralajo. 

Desde  el  punto  de  ^  ista  social,  he  ^  isto  con  placer  extinguirse  poco  a  poco  la  descon- 
fianza,  el  sentimiento  de  fastidioy  de  timidez  que  marcaron  el  principle  de  las  tentati\  as 
de  fratemizaci6n  de  las  sefioritas  y  de  los  }6  enes.  Se  ha  estaolecido  una  franca 
cordialidad,  fa  orecida  por  las  preocupaciones  e  intereses  id^nticoe  y  por  el  camLio  de 
pequenoe  ser  icios. 

En  los  adolescentes  se  desarrolla,  con  la  pulertad,  un  sentimiento  especial  que  hace 
\  er  al  otro  sexo  en  el  marco  de  una  especie  de  idealizaci6n  misterioea,  extrafLamente 
f&  orecida  por  las  lecturas  y  por  el  conjunto  de  las  precauciones  tomadas  por  las 
madres,  los  curas  y  los  educadores  para  aislar  a  los  sexos. 

He  podido  darme  cuenta  de  que  la  educaci6n  en  comdn  ha  coml  atido  eficazmente 
y  de  la  manera  m^  natural  este  sentimiento  de  malestar  romdntico.  Vi  iendo  en 
comun,  los  j6\  enes  y  senoritas  han  aprendido  a  conocerse  y  a  apreciarse  en  su  justo 
\alor. 

Afiadir^  que  la  sola  presencia  de  sefioritas  en  un  establecimiento  normal  ha  hecho 
a  las  }6  enes  mds  social  les:  han  perdido  su  \iolencia,  y  han  ganado  en  cortesfa,  en 
actitudes  v  en  respeto  de  sus  personas. 

Por  su  f>arte,  laa  ninas  han  obtenido  un  benef'cio  notable  de  la  coeducaci6n:  han 
ganado  on  aiiimo,  en  independencia  y  han  perdido  su  timidez  y  su  fri  olidad. 

Dos  afios  consagradosentcramentea  la  Escuela  '  ormal  de  Sucre,  en  mi  calidad  de 
director  del  estal  lecimiento,  me  autorizan  a  adherirme  completamente  a  las  ideas 
expresadas  por  M.  Rouma.  He  llegado  a  Bolivia,  penetrado  de  la  eficacia  del  slstema 
coeducativo  y  me  he  con  ertido  despu^s  en  su  partidario  profundamente  con  encido. 

En  el  Primer  Congreso  Inteniacional  de  Pedagogfa,  reunido  en  Bruselas  en  1911, 
M.  Rouma  pre8ent6  un  informe  sol. re  el  ensayo  de  coeducaci6n  realizado  en  su  escuela. 
Este  informe  fu^*  discutido  por  las  eminencias  pedag6gicas  bel^  y  extranjeras  y  el 
ensavo  emprendido  en  Bolivia  fu^  considerado  como  una  experiencia  deHnitiva. 

Ella  ha  continuado  con  mds  entusiasmo  I  ajo  mi  direcci6n  desde  el  afio  1914,  y  despu^ 
de  este  perfodo  de  dos  anos  de  contacto  diario  con  la  pol>laci6n  mixta  del  estableci- 
miento y  de  olser  acion  atenta,  creo  poder  formular  en  el  preeente  trabajo  una  serie 
de  notas  propias  para  constituir  elementos  de  resoluci6n  del  discutido  y  complejo  pro- 
blema  de  la  coeducaci6u  de  los  sexos. 
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^CUAL  DEBERIA  SER  EL  FIN  PRIMARIO  Y  CUlL  EL  SECUNDARIO  DE  LAS 
ALTAS  ESCUELAS  DE  INSTRUCaONT  ;HASTA  QUS  PUNTO  DEBESlAN 
DETERMINARSE  LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  EN  LAS  ALTAS  ESCUELAS, 
POR  LOS  REQUISITOS  DE  ADMISlON  AL  COLEGIO;  Y  HASTA  QU8 
PUNTO  POR  LAS  EXIGENCUS  DE  LA  VIDA  INDUSTRIAL  Y  QVILr 

For  ANDRfo  M.  ZlJSlGA, 
Director  del  Instiluto  Nadonal  de  OceidenUj  Nicaragua. 

No  hay  pueblo  eobre  la  faz  de  la  tierra  que,  teniendo  conciencia  de  si  mismo,  de  su 
papel  en  el  concierto  humane,  del  poder  que  se  llega  a  alcanzar  en  fuerza  de  la  evolu- 
ci6n  80ciol6i;ica,  del  soberano  progreeo  hist6rico,  mediante  el  cerebro  que  ilumina 
gloriosoB  dcrroteroe,  y  la  mano  que  exprime,  firme  y  jocunda,  en  las  ar^entinaa  dnfons 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  loe  racimos  sazonados  y  jugosoe  de  las  prdcticaa  conquistas  del 
trabajo;  no  hay  pueblo,  derimos,  que,  en  esas  normales  condicionea,  no  se  interese 
seriamente,  no  se  preocupe  de  veras,  en  resolver  en  su  propio  suelo,  y  de  la  manera 
mds  prdctica  y  posible,  los  graves  y  trascendcntales  problemas  de  la  ensefianza,  en  sua 
divcrsos  grades,  en  sus  distintas  fases. 

Y  oolumna  cardinal  en  ese  conjunto  arquitect6nico  de  la  cultura  nacional,  del 
pro!jn*Gso  humane,  es,  sin  duda,  la  ensbfianza  secundaria  o  alta  cscucla  de  instrucci6n, 
que  propcndiendo  dcsde  su  constituci6n  cfectiva  en  los  tiempoe  mo<iernoe.  en  todas 
las  latitudes,  a  un  centre  comdn,  iinico,  de  atracci6n  iilosufic^,  de  gravitaci6n  pcda- 
g6gica,  de  roglamentaci6n  educativa  y  phlctica,  no  ha  side  sin  embaigo  uniformomente 
comprendida,  ni  catcg6ricamente  deslindada,  ni  definitivamcnte  orientada. 

En  Francia  se  ha  luchado  a  porffa  por  organizar  nstemdticamento  esa  ensefianza; 
han  lidiado  con  ardor  la  escuela  cldsica  con  su  durco  bagaje  de  lenguas  y  literaturas 
antiguas,  y  la  escuela  modema,  utilitaria,  que  aspira  a  basarse  en  las  lenguas  Wvas 
y  las  ciencias  cxpcrimcntales. 

Inglaterra  ha  tratado  de  reformarse  en  sentido  inverse  del  proce<Iimiento  franc^ 
puos  come  lo  expone  Beccrro  de  Bongoa  en  su  *'  Enscilanza  en  el  Si>ilo  XX,"  mientras 
Edmond  Desmoulins  sc  cmp^'fia  en  implantar  en  toda  su  amplitud  el  ''sport"  de  la 
educaci6n  inglesa  en  Francia,  Inglaterra  refloxiona,  y  mds  que  satisfeclia  de  la  lozanfa 
de  su  juventud  que  trabaja  mucho  con  el  cuer]>o  y  poco  con  el  alma,  quicrc  ensanchar, 
a  estilo  francos,  la  cultura  superior,  espiritual,  en  sus  colegios. 

Alemania,  sin  menguar  sus  ponderadas  cxigencias,  ha  modificado  notablemente, 
en  los  dltimos  tiempos,  y  a  iniciativa  de  mi  mismo  Em|>erador,  lo8  planet*  y  reglamentos 
de  sus  gimnasios  y  liceos,  para  librarse  del  proletariado  de  bac^hilleres,  pues  sus  esta- 
blecimientos  han  producido  un  exceso  de  eruditos.  mucho  mayor  que  el  que  puede 
soportar  la  naci6n,  al  extreme  de  que  Hermann  Lietz  pide  a  gritos  la  reforma  con- 
sistente  en  sustituir  la  in8trucci6n  que  solo  <Kluca  ol  espfritu,  por  la  educaci6n  que 
realiza  el  deeenvolvimiento  armonico  de  todas  las  fiiculades  del  individuo;  la  ense- 
fianza  te6ri(!a,  puramento  intelectual,  por  la  amplia  y  solida  educaciun  comprensiva 
de  la  cabeza.  la  mano  y  el  conizon,  esto  es.  la  inteligencia.  la  voluntad  y  el  sentimiento 
(head,  hand,  and  heart). 

En  los  Entados  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^'rica  ha  habido  un  movimiento  acelerado  y 
poderoso  tambi{>n  para  mejorar  las  difk-iplima^*,  las  tendencias  y  la  final idad  de  las  altas 
escuelas  de  ini^rucciou,  ensanchandolus  y  reforms ndolus.  ya  con  la  scrie  progresiva 
de  ''froshmi'n'*  a  "seniorrt,"  de  su  famosa  Univer«*idad  <lc  Harvard,  va  con  mil  diversas 
formas  y  gra<luacionos  de  caracter  clAsico  y  tradicional,  u  ya  mixto  o  modemo,  pero 
siempre  muy  practice,  rnuy  sugestivo  y  muy  humano. 

En  la  AmtTira  I^tiiia  se  lia  tmbajado  fuert«Mneut(>.  extraordinariamento.  en  medio 
de  cataclismos  poh'ticos.  p<»r  asimilar,  por  cristalizar  la  cnwfianza  superior  en  forma 
adecuada,  estublo  y  provechos.!.  en  tcrminos  que  a>rrcs]M>udan  al  pro*^roso  universal 
y  a  las  condicioncs  peculiares  de  cada  pais,  de  ca<Ia  loi'aliilad.    Chile  y  la  Argentina 
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wn  do0  grandea  laboratorioe  de  cultuia  a  este  reepecto,  doe  emporios  opulenUMi  de 
xiquezas  escolares,  doe  agentes  potentisimos  de  tianafoniiaddn  pedag^giGa,  pdr  sa 
beii^fico  cosmopolitiflmo  en  estae  latitudes  latinas. 

lY  coil  ha  de  ser  el  fin  primario  y  cu&l  el  eecundario  de  estaa  iKllaa  eaoueilaa  de 
instniccidn,  que  tanto  preocupa  a  todoB  loe  puebloe,  grandee  y  pequefioe,  y  a  todoe  lea 
lioinbres  que  aaben  aquilatar  loe  beneficioe  de  la  cultnia? 

Sea  cual  fuere  el  campo  ideol6gico  en  que  vivamos  y  el  punto  de  vista  que  adopte- 
hkni  para  determinar  nueetroe  conceptoe  pedag^coe  aobre  loe  problemae  palpitantes 
de  la  eneefianza  ptiblica,  ^sta  no  podr&  peneguir  otro  fin  radonal,  dentro  de  loe 
luimanos  Ifmites,  que  prepaiamos  convenientemente,  como  lo  exige  Spencer,  pata 
la  vida  completa;  que  dar  al  cuerpo  y  al  alma,  oomo  lo  ezpreea  poMcameate  el 
divino  Plat6n,  toda  la  belleza  y  toda  la  perfecci6n  podble;  que  diaponernoe  y  aoon- 
didonamoe  sabiamente,  como  pretende  Mme.  Necker  de  Sauasure,  para  compHr 
debidamente  nuestro  destino  en  la  vida. 

Pero  como  la  enaefianza  comprende  las  fundoneB  muy  diveraas  y  compl^jaa  de 
inatruir  y  educar,  tranaformar  y  enaltecer,  nos  detendremos,  antea  de  entrar  en  el 
asonto  primordial  de  estas  lineas,  en  conaideracionea  muy  pertinenteB  al  tema  pto- 
pneato. 

La  obra  de  la  enaefianza,  la  eafera  8imb61ica  de  la  cultura  humaoa,  gfra  al  derredor 
de  on  solo  eje,  el  eepfritu,  en  sus  diversas  etapas,  preeentando  doa  pdos  opaeatoa, 
pero  complementarios,la  educaci6n  y  la  instrucddn,  y  un  solo  centro  de  conveigencia, 
centre  poicoldgico,  centro  humane,  el  ideal  sublime  del  perfecctonamlento  en  todo 
Ofden,  fiaico,  intelectual  y  moral,  religioso  y  social. 

Inatruir,  literalmente  hablando,  es  la  simple  operacidn  de  comunicar  a  otro,  de 
traaladarle  nuestros  conocimientos;  ee  acci6n  encaminada  a  la  inteligencia,  frecuente- 
mente  a  la  memoria,  y  no  a  la  memoria  asociativa,  reflexiva,  racioinal,  sine  a  la  memoria 
medinica,  sensible  y  fonogr&fica. 

Instruir  de  esa  auerte,  no  es  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  elevar,  crear;  instniir  asf  es 
acumular,  decorar,  amueblar,  segtin  la  frase  grdfica  de  Montaigne. 

La  in8trucci6n,  meramente  instnictiva,  no  forma  hombres  de  trabajo,  seres  de 
vida  propia,  ni  ciudadanos  de  acci6n,  sine  te6rico8  engorrosos  e  intitiles,  enciclopedistas 
est^les  para  la  bienandanza  nacional:  viUt  non  $ehol»  diBcitur. 

La  educaci6n  abarca,  por  el  contrario,  un  conjunto  de  operaciones  aimdnicaa  muy 
diversas,  pedagdgicas  y  metodol6gicas,  referentes  a  la  totalidad  del  ser  humane,  sin 
exclusiones  funestas,  sin  esas  desviaciones  absurdas  que  deavirtdan  per  complete  la 
eficacia  de  las  mejores  legislaciones,  la  excelencia  de  las  mis  acertadas  diacipllnaa 
escolares,  y  que  restringen  o  destruyen  los  copiosos  frutos  de  labores  seculares  en  que 
se  ban  empeiiado  fuerzas  y  recursos  muy  valiosos. 

Educar  es  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  perfeccionar,  por  cuantos  medtos  eet^  a  nueetro 
alcance,  al  individuo,  a  la  familia,  a  la  sociedad;  es  convertir  al  hombre,  como  dice 
Mill,  en  instnunento  de  dicha  para  sf  mismo  y  para  los  demis;  es  dignificarlo,  como 
quiere  Mari6n;  divinizarlo,  como  pretende  el  ilustre  Seiler. 

La  instrucci6n  es,  pues,  exclusivamente  intelectual,  no  va  mis  alU;  y  la  educaci6n 
es  a  la  vez  flsica,  moral  e  intelectual,  y  en  tal  menera  y  tan  completamente,  que  cada 
una  de  esas  partes  reviste  simult&nea  y  sucesivamente  el  triple  car&cter  fisico,  moral 
e  intelectual. 

En  la  educaci6n  flsica,  por  ejemplo,  tenemoe:  primero,  el  conjunto  de  elementos  y 
ejercicios  que  nos  proporcionan  la  salud:  flsica  de  la  flsica;  segundo,  la  virtud  de 
moderamos  en  la  sati8facci6n  de  nuestras  necesidades  de  orden  inferior:  moral  de  la 
flsica;  y  tercero,  el  perfecccionamiento  de  los  sentidos:  intelectual  de  la  flsica. 

Y  asl  anal6gicamente,  respecto  de  las  otras  partes,  moral  e  intelectual. 

Se  puede  sostener,  pues,  que,  siguiendo  m^todos  y  procedimientos  extraviados  o 
incompletos,  parciales,  hay  educaci6n  sin  inBtrucci6n  y  viceversa. 
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Quien  por  una  serie  de  ejercicios  penonales,  reflexivos,  ein  acumulaci^n  de 
mentofl  cientificos,  Uega  a  ponene  en  condiciones  de  rcsolver  directa  e  inBtintivMBflnte, 
con  rapidez  y  acierto,  los  problemas  uauales  y  aun  complicadoe  del  cilculo  meicaatil, 
aerd  una  persona  educada  a  eee  reepecto;  tnaa  si  mi  cabeza  06IO  retiene  con  fidelidad 
las  expresiones  matem&ticas,  las  formulas  necesarias  para  reeolver  con  desti«sa  mm 
mismos  casos,  sin  conciencia,  sin  completa  seguridad  de  lo  que  hace,  habrA  entonofls 
mera  instrucci6n. 

Pero,  con  todo,  la  educaci6n  y  la  instaruccidn,  para  que  la  obra  de  la  culturft  aea 
eficaz  y  verdadera,  se  ban  de  complcmentar  y  completar  recfprocamente,  y  esto  m 
alcanzard  cuando  la  instniccidn  sea  emihentemente  educativa,  y  la  educaci6n  intenaa* 
mente  instructiva;  cuando  la  instruccidn,  lejos  de  separaise  de  la  educacidn,  dt 
omitirla  o  repclerla,  se  constituya  fielmente  en  su  d6cil  instnunento  de  prognao; 
cuando  la  instrucci6n  brinde  y  proporcione  a  la  educacidn  sus  valioeoe  materialea  de 
cultura;  cuando  se  convierta,  por  maravillosa  correspondencia,  en  su  objeto  propiOy 
en  su  fin  inmediato,  en  su  medio  adecuado:  en  su  objeto,  mejorando  y  perfeccionando 
al  hombre  mediante  el  dominio  de  lose  onocimientos  pricticoe;  en  su  fin,  por  la  aaimi- 
laci6n  de  la  alta  ciencia,  de  la  verdadera  sabidurfa;  y  en  su  medio,  proporckmaiido al 
tesoro  de  bus  cuantioeos  elementos  para  la  gimnasia  de  todas  las  fuerzas,  focultadei 
y  aptitudes  bumanas. 

Y  por  este  car&ctor  diverso  y  conveij^nte,  de  esas  grandee  operaciooes  de  la  enae- 
fianza,  so  definen  tambi^n,  se  determinan,  la  Hneas  caracteristicas  de  la  oiganiaacMe 
escolar,  las  dirccrciones  cl^cas  de  los  estudios,  la  naturaleza  de  los  ejercicios  j  la 
indole  de  los  elementos  materiales  que  deberdn  emplearse,  segdn  los  cases  y  pioU^ 
mas;  ^to  es,  los  sistemas,  los  m^todos,  los  procedimientos  y  los  medios  auxiliaraa. 

En  t^rminos  mis  precisos,  podemoe  decir  que  en  la  obra  de  la  ensefianxa  rampoan 
estos  elementos  capitales,  correspond ientes  a  la  educaci6n  y  a  la  instruccida:  el 
hombre  que  reduce  todos  los  conocimiontoe  a  un  todo,  a  una  unidad  central,  la  mente; 
y  la  gran  jerarqufa  do  las  ciencias,  la  naturaleza,  lo  objetivo,  que  carecerfa  de  todo 
valor  cientffico  y  pedag6gico,  si  no  estuviera  tambi^n  reducido,  por  admirable  con- 
vergencia,  a  la  misma  unidad  central  a  la  misma  mente  humana. 

Por  e»o  diremos  con  James  Pyle  Wickeisbam,  que  el  complicadisimo  problema  de 
la  eii»ci)anza  debe  considerarse  desde  doe  puntos  de  vista;  la  naturaleza  del  hombre, 
y  1(«  medios  de  instniirie  conforme  a  las  leyes  de  su  misma  naturaleza;  y  la  naturaleza 
de  1()8  di versos  ramos  de  conocimientos  y  los  medios  de  ensefianza  en  relacidn  con 
las  loyes  de  dicha  naturaleza. 

£1  que  enseila  bicn,  educa,  y  por  fuerza  empleahl  m6 todos  adecuados,  pr&ctiooei 
efoctivos:  la  inducci6n  analitica,  la  intuici6n  pedagdgica,  la  may^utica  socrfttioa,  la 
euHstica  prodigiosa. 

£1  que  educa  mal,  tampoco  ensefiard  nada,  obligado  a  divagar  por  erialea  may 
apartados  de  los  feraces  campos  de  la  verdadera  cultura  pedag<Sgica,  y  apelarA,  paim 
fingir  progresos,  para  aparentar  conquistas  que  tanto  engafian  a  los  incautos,  al  trabajo 
absurdo  do  Ian  Danaides,  a  pretender  Uenar  el  tonel  sin  fondo  de  la  memoria,  tiaae- 
gando,  vertiendo,  hacinando,  por  deducciones  sistem&ticas,  sintesis  mec&nicas  y  de- 
testables  psitac^ismos,  quo  momifican  al  niAo  y  convierten  los  sagrados  temploa  del 
saber  en  el  suplicio  de  Ari8t6fanes,  en  el  Matadero  de  Almas  de  Ellen  Key.  "Ea  la 
letra  estd  la  inmovilidad  y  la  muertc;  en  el  espfritu,  la  modificaci6n  continua  y  la 
vida." 

Hien  dcslindadas  esas  funciones  esenciales  y  romplcjas  de  la  ensefianza,  ^cuil 
deberfa  ser  el  fin  primario  y  cuil  el  secundario  de  las  altas  eecuelas  de  instnicci6a 
(hi^  schools,  secondary  schools)? 

Aromoddndonos  a  lo  mis  prdctico  y  general,  consideremos  las  cuatro  etapaa  prin- 
cipalcs  de  la  vida  humana:  el  iiifio,  el  adolescente,  el  joven  y  el  hombre. 

Recordemos   la  adaptacion  y   la   reciprocidad   maravillosa  que  existe  entre  la 
educaci6n  y  la  in8trucci6n,  entre  el  cspiritu  y  la  materia,  entre  la  mente  y  las 
que  nos  rodean,  la  vida  prictica. 
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El  buen  nuMstzo  acerca  eeos  tdnniiios,  oombina,  identifier  em  eztramoe;  xm^ 
eneefUTiga  deeorientada  tieiide  iDConscieiiteiiieiite  a  aepaiarloe  mie  y  mis;  loe  bace 
antigdiiiooB,  los  vuelve  inoompatibles. 

Foes  bien,  7  siguiendo  la  ■fnteedi  analftica  de  Baldwin,  pant  el  nifio,  que  ee  todo 
actividad,  y  que  lequiere  ponerae  en  contacto  con  el  mundo  objetivo,  eeti  la  vida 
real,  la  vida  iniantil,  el  "kindeigarten,"  la  eecuela  elemental;  pam  el  adeleeoente, 
que  necesita  ciencia  inmediatamente  derivada  de  lo  objetivo,  eatA  la  eecuela  i»i- 
maria,  piopiamente  didia;  para  el  joven  4vido  de  raaones,  de  aniliiis,  de  filoeoffa, 
eeti  el  colegio,  el  "secondary  school;"  y  para  el  hombre,  que  se  lania  a  la  ocmquiata 
de  las  altas  demoetraciones  en  el  inmenso  clrculo  de  la  cienda,  que  buica  el  secieto 
*de  dominar  las  cosas  y  de  dominarse  a  sf  nuamo,  que  neoesita  accidn  propia  y  el  ooco- 
namiento  de  una  profesidn  pr&ctica,  est&  la  Univenidad,  lae  escuelae  eqMciales,  el 
gian  escenario  del  mundo. 

A  todoa  estoe  grados  o  zonae  de  muefianza,  oonesponde,  como  fin  geneial,  tanto  la 
educaci6n  oomo  la  in8trucci6n;  pero  con  intensidad  ledprocamente  iBvena:  se  em- 
pieaa  con  el  m&ximum  de  educaci6n  y  el  minimum  de  instrucddn,  paxa  finalinr 
invenamente  en  los  lindes  mds  apartados  de  la  vida  escolar,  cuando  el  bombre  digno 
ya  y  ennobleddo  "trabaja  en  pro  de  la  bumanidad,  por  baceria  mis  sabia,  m^jor  y 
mlb  folia." 

Estableceremos,  pues,  en  condusidn,  que  el  fin  primario  de  las  altse  escuelaa  de 
instruccidn  tendri  que  ser  la  educacidn,  ampliamente  oonaiderada,  y  el  fin  secundario, 
la  instTucGi6n  i)edag6gicamente  definida:  tal  es  en  suma  d  caiicter  que  debe  revestir 
esia  enaefianza. 

La  educacidn,  que  envuelve,  que  implica  la  instruccidn,  ssffi  sismpie  el  fin  pfi> 
mario  de  todo  g^o  de  ensefianza,  y  la  instmcddn  que  no  sui  poaitiva  si  no  se  sa- 
pedita  a  la  educacidn,  a  la  evoluci6n  psicofisica  del  hombie,  tendii  que  OGupar  el 
segundo  lugar,  es  decir,  babri  de  subordinarse,  de  incorpomee  a  la  primeia  paia 
resuigir  al  cabo,  como  de  prodigioso  laboratorio,  potente  y  luminoea. 

La  instruccidn  presupone  la  educaci6n  como  el  ^bol  fructilero  el  suelo  fecundo, 
como  la  sangre  vivificante  el  coraz6n  que  impulsa  y  que  regula. 

"Cuando  se  ha  establecido ''  dice  Baldwin,  "el  predominio  de  la  raz6n,  el  entendi- 
ndento  lucha  por  conocer  las  causae  y  efectos,  los  medios  y  fines,  los  principios  y 
sistemas.  En  el  colegio  todos  los  asuntos  se  establecen  desde  el  punto  de  vista  filos6- 
fico,  y  entonces  es  cuando  se  alcanza  la  mayor  cultura  general." 

La  mayor  suma  de  cultura  educative,  lo  repetinioe,  supone  el  mfaimum  de  acumu- 
laci6Q  instructiva;  porque  el  que  comprende,  y  asimila,  y  domina,  se  sLente  robueto 
y  hierte,  h4bil  y  en6rgico,  sin  confuaiones,  sin  pesadumbies,  sin  los  odiosoe  faidos  tan 
donosamente  ridiculizados  por  Julio  SinuSn. 

La  educacidn  bien  entendida  es  el  objeto  primario,  fundamental,  de  toda  enseftania; 
y  la  instruccidn,  como  generalmente  se  practica,  si  no  bay  recursos  para  sustituiria 
ventajosamente,  deberia,  por  lo  menos,  ocupar  lugar  muy  secundario  en  el  programa 
de  la  cultura  nacional. 

Entre  nosotros  es  de  urgente  necesidad  revestir  la  segnnda  ensefianza,  en  la  que 
se  ha  laborado  bastante,  de  ciertoe  caracteres  especiales,  peculiarss,  nacicmales, 
adaptarla  a  las  exigencias  de  la  6poca,  del  pais,  del  ciudadano;  a  los  jnogresos  de  la 
ciencia  en  general,  y  a  las  necesidades  localee;  a  nuestio  estado  industrial,  agricola, 
comercial,  etc. 

NuestroB  planes  de  estudios  deberim  tener  como  fin  primario  el  desenvdvimiento 
armdnico  de  todas  las  potencias  y  aptitudes  del  individuo,  en  el  gtado  de  intensidad 
conespondiente  a  cada  seccidn,  y  al  propb  tiempo,  como  fin  secundario,  derivado, 
el  babilitar  al  joven,  mediante  esa  misma  educacidn,  para  los  fines  ulteriores  de  la 
vida  pr&ctica,  pues  "la  cultura  completa  es,  incuestionablemente,  la  mejor  prepa- 
raddn  para  la  vida  pr&ctica,  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia;  y,  ledprocamente,  loe 
conocimientoe  m^  importantee  y  valiosos  para  la  vida  pfActica,  lesoltan  mrnpie  lot 
mejores  elementoe  para  la  cultura." 
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Juan  Jacobo  Rouaseau,  con  "su  hombre  en  sf,"  en  su  £amo0o  "Emtlio,"  con  m 
cl&rico  diflcfpulo,  que  debe  ser  el  hombre  perfecto,  el  hombre  de  la  natoralesa,  impor- 
tdndole  poco  todo  lo  dem&B,  y  Julio  Lemattre,  que  quiere  edlamente,  excluavamwite, 
formar  el  hombre  de  un  pafo  determinado,  de  una  religion,  de  una  profesi^ii; 
grandee  fil<Seofo8  se  ban  colocado  en  extremos  opuestos,  son  doe  antfpodas  en  la 
de  la  cultura  humana,  doe  utopietas  encerradoe  en  las  torree  de  sua  quimdricaa  pai»- 
dojas,  como  obaerva  Gompayr^;  y  la  verdad,  lo  pr&ctico,  lo  humane,  b61o  0e  encontrai4 
en  la  conciliacidn  de  eeo8  extremoa;  en  la  coalicidn  de  esae  fuerzae  opueetas;  en  la 
alianza  de  la  mis  alia  cultura  con  loe  conocimientoe  m^  pricticoe,  m^s  provedioeM 
para  salir  avante,  victorioeo,  en  loe  rudoe  combates  de  la  vida. 

Ambaa  operaciones,  ambaa  culturaa,  eon  aolidariaa,  integralee:  la  primera  ea  1a 
condici6n,  la  baae,  la  cauaa  eficiente  y  verdadera  cauaa  final  de  la  aegunda:  fin  pci^ 
mario  y  fin  accundario. 

^Haata  qu6  pun  to  deber&n  determinarae  loa  curaoa  eacolarea  en  laa  altaa  eecuelae  de 
inatrucci6n,  por  loe  requialtoe  de  admiai6n  al  colegio,  y  haata  qu6  punto  por  laa  ezi- 
genciaa  de  la  vida  induatrial  y  civil? 

En  el  engranaje  comdn  de  la  enaefianza  pdblica,  en  todaa  partea  eat&n  perfecta- 
mente  determinadoe  loa  curaoa  eacolarea  en  conaonancia  con  loa  requiaitoa  de  admiaidn 
eatipuladoa;  pero  trat^doae  de  fijar  a  priori,  de  inveatigar  la  determinaci6n  de  cunoa 
y  requiaitoa  de  admi8i6n  en  loa  colegioa,  haremoa  algunaa  obaervacionea. 

Hay  que  tener  en  cuenta,  para  la  aoluci6n  de  eete  problema,  trea  factoree  princi* 
palea — ^loa  llamadoa  criterioa  de  claaLficaci6n:  edad,  diapoaicidn  y  conocimientoe  del 
alumno;  la  naturaleza  y  valor  relative,  pedag^gico,  de  loa  diatintoa  ramoe  del  aaber 
humano,  y  laa  condicionea  peculiaree  del  pafa  en  que  ae  vive  y  ae  legiala,  relativamente 
a  laa  exigenciaa  de  la  vida  induatrial  y  civil. 

Por  punto  general,  loa  alumnoa  de  mia  edad,  como  enaefian  loa  buenoa  pedagogoti 
figurardn  en  claaea  o  gradoa  auperiorea;  pero  ante  todo  debe  guiar  el  promedio,  hibil- 
mente  obtenido  del  deaarrollo  ffaico,  moral  e  intelectual  del  educando;  loa  aanoe  j 
robuatoa  irin  antea  que  loa  endeblea  y  enfcrmizoa;  loa  diligentea  y  deepiertoe  aniei 
que  lo  reacioe  y  tardioa;  loa  que  ae  inatruyen  y  aprovechan  antea  que  loa  atraaados  e 
ignorantea. 

"Loa  exdmenea  oralea  y  por  eacrito,  manifieatan  algunaa  condicionea;  peio  el  no 
haccr  caao  de  la  edad  y  diaposicionea  que  tcnga  el  nifio,  ea  no  alcanzar  la  verdadera 
aolucion  del  problema." 

Eatoa  criterioa  y  orientacionea  para  una  accrtada  claidficaci6n  eacolar,  tendrin 
perfecta  aplicacidn  a  laa  altaa  eacuelaa  de  inatrucci^n,  el  d(a  no  lejano  en  que,  con- 
vencidoa  loa  puebloa  y  loa  gobiemoe  de  que  la  aegunda  enaefianza  no  debe  conatituir 
aolamcnte  una  eacala  o  preparaci6n  para  loa  eatudioe  facultativoa,  aino  tambi^n  com- 
plemento  indiapenaable  de  la  enaefianza  primaria,  ae  imparta  eea  enaefianza  aecundaria, 
amplia  y  gratuitamente,  modificando  profundamente  au  plan,  aua  programaa  y  ten- 
denciaa,  al  mayor  ndmero  poaible  de  individuoa,  a  fin  de  formar  buenoa  ciudadanoa^ 
cultoe  c  inatruidoa,  de  criterio  aano  y  mlraa  clcvadaa. 

La  ciencia  y  la  experiencia  demueatran  que  a6lo  ae  alcanzani  la  perfecta  cultuia 
del  hombre  con  la  aplicaci6n,  al  con  junto  int^^gral  de  aua  facultadea,  y  en  un  alto 
aentido  pedag6gico,  de  la  auma  de  todoa  loa  conocimientoe,  ya  aca  por  procedimientot 
eat&tiroa  o  din&micoa,  por  la  eatatilogia  de  Lafiore  o  la  citolegia  de  Dupont. 

Eato  conatituye  el  aiatema  integral,  la  enpcftanza  cfrlira;  eaa  como  bola  de  nieve  de 
Peatalozzi,  imperceptible  al  principio,  que  aumenta  ain  ceraur,  y  acaba  por  adquirir 
volumen  conaiderable;  eaa  antorcha  de  Comenio,  que  ha  de  iluminar  loe  diatintoa 
gradoa  de  la  enaefianza  y  loa  horizon  tea  todoa  de  la  vida;  eee  circulo  intend  vo  de  Alc4i^ 
tara,  que  ae  enaancha  gradualmente,  deade  la  eacuela  de  pdrvuloa  haata  la  univenidad. 

Como  tenemoa  la  con  viccl6n,  ya  expreaada,  de  que,  ai  no  totalmente,  por  impooibili* 
dad  material,  al  menoa  en  eecala  relativa,  haata  donde  lo  permitan  loe  recuiaoe  y  el 
patriotiamo  de  cada  pafa,  deberd  impartirae  la  enaefianza  aecundaria  reformada,  entro 
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la  juventud  que  vive  bajo  legfmenes  de  verdadera  y  bien  entendida  igualdad 
republicana,  bay  que  fijar  mucbo  la  atenci6n  al  oiganizar  y  leglamentar  on  colegio, 
una  alta  eecuela  de  instrucci^n,  en  las  condiciones  de  vida  civil  e  industrial,  paia 
adaptar  a  las  circunstancias  resultantes,  planes  y  programas,  distdbuci^  del  tiempo, 
extensidn  de  las  materias  y  dem^  m^todoe  y  procedimientos. 

Asf  la  segunda  ensefianza  serfa  un  verdadero  ideal;  palestra  donde  se  fonnarlaii 
ciudadanos  muy  dtilee,  y  dlestros  agentes  del  progreso  nadomal;  pues  como  dice 
Hcbte,  no  puede  haber  regeneracidn  nacional  sin  regeneracidn  moral,  ni  Ma  podrla 
existir  sin  educacl6n  en^ica  que  se  ocupe  a  la  vez  de  todo  el  hombre  y  de  todo  el 
pueblo. 

Se  inipone,  pues,  la  necesidad  de  refonnar  la  segunda  ensefianza  en  el  sent&do 
indicado,  o  sL  se  prefiere,  de  establecer  escuelas  complementarias,  o  alias  esctielas 
especiales,  como  ya  existen  bastante  perfeccionadas  en  diversos  palsee,  con  toda  la 
intensidad  de  la  segimda  ense&anza,  pero  de  car&cter  decldidamente  prictico,  dea- 
tinadas  exclusivamente  a  completar  la  cultura  indispensable  y  comtin  a  todo  hombie 
civilizado. 

Los  cursos  se  determinarfan  entonces,  en  su  mayor  o  menor  eztensitfn,  por  hm 
exigencias  peculiares  de  la  vida  insdustrial  y  civil  de  cada  localidad. 

£1  ntimero  de  afioe  escolares,  el  niimero  de  cursos,  se  determina  en  raidn  invena  del 
monto  del  tiempo  empleado  en  cada  curso,  de  suerte  que  las  ventajas  de  este  aJstema, 
d  secreto  del  6xito,  a  este  respecto,  estribarla,  en  gran  parte,  en  la  puntoal  aalstencia  a 
dichos  centros  escolares;  pero  esta  asistencia  se  verfa  garantizada,  ya  porque  las  bona 
lectivas  corresponderlan  a  las  boras  libres  de  trabajo  industrial  y  de  las  ocupadones  de 
la  vida  civil,  ya  por  el  aliciente  poderoso  que  noe  arrastra  bada  las  fuentes  de  donde 
fluyen  las  fuerzas,  de  donde  dimanan  las  virtudes  que  a  la  par  que  nos  perfeodooaa  y- 
enaltecen,  nos  aseguran  el  triunfo  en  las  lucbas  de  la  vida. 

En  la  legislaci6n  escolar  de  Nicaragua  encontramos  un  decreto  que  determina  el 
perfodo  del  curse  escolar,  y  la  ^poca  de  los  exdmenes,  para  los  departamentos  cafeta> 
leros,  en  la  ensefianza  primaria,  con  este  predmbulo,  que  parece  inspirado  en  las  disd- 
plinas  pedag6gica8  que  susten  tamos: 

Considerando:  Que  algunos  padres  de  familia  se  ven  en  la  necesidad  de  trasladarse 
con  sus  bijos  a  las  fincas  de  caf6,  para  la  recolecci6n  de  este  grano,  en  los  mesea  de 
didembre  a  febrero,  y  estando  obligadoe,  por  otra  parte,  a  enviar  a  sus  nifios  a  lae 
escuelas,  con  objeto  de  obviar  esta  dificultad,  etc. 

Estas  tendencias,  que  asoman  ya  por  todas  part^,  con  aplicaci6n  a  todoe  los  grades 
de  la  ensefianza,  repetidas,  multiplicadas  y  bien  dirigidas  por  pedagogoe,  fildsofos  y 
legisladores  de  recto  criterio,  llegsurin  al  cabo  a  formar  la  gran  corriente  de  la  cultura 
completa,  de  la  verdadera  cultura  bumana. 

RESUMEN. 

No  bay  pueblo  que,  teniendo  condencia  de  s(  mismo,  no  se  preocupe  por  los  grandee 
problemas  de  la  ensefianza: 

Unldad  y  universalidad  de  la  segunda  ensefianza. 

C6mo  se  lucha  por  la  reforma  de  esta  ensefianza  en  Franda,  Alemania,  Inglaterra,  en 
los  Estadoe  Unidos  de  la  America  del  Norte  y  en  la  America  Latina. 

Concepto  pedag6gico  sobre  los  problemas  fundamentales  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica: 
Spencer,  Plat6n,  etc. 

Deslindamiento  detallado  de  los  caracteres  de  la  educad6n  y  de  la  instrucddn,  para 
buscar  el  fin  primario  y  el  secundario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de  instrucddn. 

Puntos  de  vista  de  este  problema:  Wickersbam. 

La  instrucci6n  es  a  la  vez  objeto,  fin  y  medio  de  la  educad6n. 

Las  etapas  de  la  vida,  y  ensefianza  correspondiente:  Baldwin. 

Caracteres  espedales  de  una  ensefianza  nacional. 

Sistemas  opuestos  y  exclusivos  de  Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau  y  Jules  Lemattre. 
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Los  iactores  principalee  para  la  detenxunaci6n  de  loa  coraos  escolares  por  los  requialot 
de  admiflidn. 
CritehoB  y  orientaciones  para  una  acertada  clasificaci6n  escolar. 
£1  lifliema  integral  de  la  enaefianza:  Pestalozzi,  Comenio,  AldUitara. 
Organizaci6n  de  un  colegio  con  referenda  a  la  vida  induatrial  y  civil. 

bibuoorafIa. 

Alexia  Bertrand:  L*enaeignement  integral. 
£.  Benot:  Erroree  en  materia  de  educacidn. 

D.  F.  Sarmiento:  Las  escuelas  en  los  Estadoe  Unidos. 
A.  Posada:  Ideas  pedagdgicas  modemas. 
Dupanluop:  La  alta  educacidn  intelectual. 

F.  Galindo:  Elementos  de  pedagogfa. 

J.  P.  Wickersham:  Mdtodos  de  instruccidn. 

J.  Baldwin:  Direccidn  de  las  escuelas. 

H.  Spencer:  La  educacidn. 

Q.  Compayrd:  Curso  de  pedagogfa. 

Becerro  de  Bengoa:  La  enseiianza  en  el  Siglo  XX. 

Alc&ntara  Garcfa:  El  mdtodo  active. 

J.  Payot:  La  educacidn  de  la  voluntad. 

E.  July:  Nociones  de  pedagogfa. 


XDEBERAN  DEFENDER  LAS  UNIVERSIDADES  Y  COLEGIOS  S08TENIDOS 
POR  FONDOS  PCBLICOS.  DE  PODERES  INDEPENDIENTES  O  AUTONO* 

Mos  o  deberAn  estar  directamente  bajo  el  dominio  Cen- 
tral DEL  ESTADO? 

Por  RAFAEL  CASEDO  C. 

Rector  de  la  Univenad  de  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

Las  univenddades  son  las  corporaciones  eetablecidas  por  legftima  autoridad  para  la 
ensefianza  pliblica  y  la  conccsidn  de  diplomas  y  de  tftuloe  facultativos  o  profesionalea. 

Los  colegioe  eon  los  establccimicntoscreados  por  el  Estadooautorizados  por  launiver^ 
sidad,  para  ejerceise  en  ellos  la  ensefianza. 

La  ciencia,  como  formula  concreta  de  la  verdad  investigada  por  la  inteligenda,  no 
puede  ostentar  todo  su  poder  y  grandeza  sine  dnicamente  dentro  de  una  atmdsfera  d« 
amplia  libortad,  porque  de  lo  contrario  quedarfa  ella  envilecida  por  la  servidumbre. 
£1  Estado  neceslta  de  la  cicncia  para  cumplir  con  hu  mittion  de  garantizar  la  rcaliza- 
ci6n  del  derccho  en  el  scno  social,  con  la  sola  condici6n  de  dejarla  en  absuluta  libertad 
para  su  ensefianza  y  sin  pretender  monopolizarla. 

La  necesidad  de  la  ensefianza  es  indiscutible,  porque  constitufdo  un  estado  social 
cualquiera,  se  impone  la  noci6n  del  deber  y  del  derecho  para  todos  los  asociados,  siendo 
la  luz  de  la  inteligencia,  la  que  enciende  la  autorcha  de  la  ciencia. 
*  Si  la  ensefianza  es  una  funcidn  necesaria  del  Estado,  en  cambio,  no  debe  n^gane  a 
nadie  el  ejercicio  de  esa  funci6n  tan  importante,  porque  cuanto  mayor  es  el  ntlimero  de 
las  personas,  que  ensefian,  mayor  tiene  que  ser  el  campo  de  las  verdades  indagadaa  y 
de  las  inteligencias  cultivadas. 

Cuando  el  Estado  ejerce  el  monopolio  de  la  ensefianza,  llcga  a  pervertirse  la  nocida 
de  la  verdad  y  muchos  de  los  que  saben  y  pucden  ensefiar  se  retraen,  llegando  a  entia- 
barse  la  generalizacidn  de  las  nuevas  ideas  brotiCdas  de  la  inteligencia  a  impulsos  de  la 
ley  evolutiva  del  progreso. 

Cuando,  por  el  contrario,  la  ensefianza  es  libre,  se  ezponen  y  discuten  todas  las  doc- 
trinas,  y  la  inteligencia  humana  nacida  para  investigar  la  verdad,  no  encuentra  obaUr 
culos  para  estudiarla,  conocerla  y  difundirla. 
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Siendo  la  iiistrucci6n  una  verdadera  institucidn  social,  mis  bien  que  una  mera 
iii8tituci6n  polftica:  debe  constituirae  en  el  seno  social  una  institucidn  espedal  y 
aut6noma,  distinta  del  poder  politico  y  del  poder  municipal,  para  oiganisar  las  unlv^ 
ddadee  y  la  ensefianza  que  se  d6  por  el  Estado,  con  fbndos  ptiblicoe,  o  por  los  paiticii- 
kzee,  con  fondos  del  patrimonio  privado. 

Por  consiguiente,  las  universidades  y  los  col^gios  sostenidos  por  fondos  piibliooty 
deben  depender  de  un  poder  independiente  y  aut6nomo  de  instmcddii,  creado  por 
el  L^gislador,  sin  someterse  dlrectamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 


iPASTA  QUE  PROPOBaON  ES  CONVKNIENTE  LA  INSTRUOaON  MIXTA 
EN  LAS  ESCUELA8  ELEMENTALES»  ALTA8  ESCDBLAfik  CX>LBCaOS  T 

UNIVERSIDADES7 

Por  FRANCISCO  A.  RlSQUBZ, 

VieiprmdtnU  del  C&nt^  NaeUmal  4$  In»iniea&n^  Vmitgmda, 

Entendiendo  en  este  case  por  instrucci6n  mixta  la  reunida  de  los  dos  sezos  en  lif 
dsses  de  un  mismo  establecimiento  docente,  contestamos  la  precedente  progunla 
comosigue. 

£1  problema  de  la  coeducaci6n,  o  sea  la  mescla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  los  bancos  de  unA 
misma  escuela  u  otro  establecimiento  docente,  ha  sido  motivo  de  gnmdes  discuBioneSy 
sin  que  hasta  hoy  se  haya  logrado  fijar  el  ciiterio  para  la  resolucidn  de  tan  importaate 
asuntOy  desde  el  multiple  punto  de  vista  econdmico,  moral  y  social. 

Pua  todos  es  indudable  que,  salvo  los  casos  de  enseflanww  que  ooneqKmden  d0 
modo  especial  a  la  mujer  o  al  hombre,  no  hay  por  qud  modiflcar  ks  ptogiamas  de  las 
asignatuias  en  raz6n  del  sexo  de  los  alumnos,  sine  acomodarlos  a  las  ezigendaB  o 
neceeidades  de  la  clase  escolar,  y  que,  por  consiguiente,  ni  el  sexo,  ni  aun  la  edad, 
ni  el  ndmero,  pueden  ser  foctores  del  programa  a  cuyo  desanoUo  en  citedra  pueden 
asistir  alumnos  de  todo  sexo. 

Pero  mientna  para  algunos  pedagogoe  el  hibito  de  mantener  mecdados  los  individuos 
de  uno  y  otro  sexo  en  la  camaraderia  de  una  escuela  engendra  el  h&bito  tambidn  de 
una  estima  y  un  reepeto  mutuot,  ahogando  en  germen  la  tendenda  natmal  a  buscar 
con  ansia  y  curiosidad  una  compafila  que  aparece  alejada  o  prohibida,  como  si  fuese 
pecaminoea;  para  otioe  la  mezcla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  la  intimidad  de  las  aulas,  es  una 
causa  de  deseos,  un  despertar  de  sentimientos  y  un  adeale  de  tendendas  que,  no 
s61o  se  oponen  a  la  tranqiula  ejecuddn  dd  esfuerzo  mental  para  d  estudio,  sine  que 
dan  fadlidades  para  la  podble  realizaddn  de  actos  contraries  a  las  buenas  costumbres, 
o  a  la  pureza  de  sentimientos. 

En  Venezuela  la  opinidn  general  es  opuesta  a  la  coeducaddn,  o  reunidn  de  los  doa 
sexos  en  unos  mismos  bancos  o  aulas,  tanto  que  condenarla  de  tm  modo  absolute  seria 
expresar  el  parecer  pdblico.  Debemos,  sin  embargo,  expresar  d  pazecer  individual 
de  qtden  suscribe  estas  Ifneas. 

Teniendo  en  cuenta  las  ventajas  aduddas,  al  mismo  dempo  que  las  acusaciones 
hedias  a  la  mezcla  de  los  sexos  en  la  Escuela,  y  visto  que  en  esloa  pafees  de  la  zona 
ntertropical,  y  en  estos  pueblos  de  Sud  America  no  hay  la  costumbre  de  la  coeducaddn, 
hemes  creido  dempre  que  la  reunidn  de  los  sexos  puede  permitirBe  en  las  Escuelas 
iprimarias  hasta  la  edad  de  los  10  o  los  12  afios.  Tal  ha  ddo  la  opinidn  sostenida  por  el 
Consejo  de  Instruccidn  del  Distrito  Federal,  que  tuve  la  honra  de  presidir,  y  d  punto 
de  partida  de  las  dispodciones  hoy  consignadas  en  los  reg^amentoe. 

Como  nuestras  leyes  fijan  la  edad  de  los  7  afios  para  entrar  en  la  escuda,  y  cuatio 
gradoe,  cad  equivalentes  a  4  afios  para  la  instrucddn  primaria  elemental  y  obligatoriay 
resulta  qne  los  tres  primeros  grades  de  la  escuela  primaria,  y  para  los  alumnos  pie- 
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coces,  hasta  el  cuarto  grado,  pueden  sor  concurridoe  indiferentemente  por  nifios  y  por 
nifiaa,  asf  como  el  Mag^terio  para  loe  tres  primeroe  gradoe,  y  a  vecee  haata  pam  d 
cuarto,  puede  ser  servido  y  aun  debe  serlo,  preferentemente  por  mujerea.  £1  cuarto 
grado,  la  edad  de  los  10  a  loe  12  afioe  marcarfa  la  eeparacidn  de  loe  alumnoe  y  de  lot 
maedtroe,  scgtin  bu  sexo. 

Queda  dicho  con  lo  anterior  que,  en  concepto  nuestro,  la  escuela  primaria  superior, 
o  aea  loe  doe  tlltimoe  gradoe,  deben  presentar  una  completa  8eparaci6n  de  sexot  en 
maeetroe  y  en  alumnoe. 

Al  tratarse  de  la  inetruccidn  secundaria,  lo  que  correepoude  a  lae  altaa  eecuelae,  o 
gimnasioe,  o  liceoe,  o  cologioe,  la  aeparaci6n  ee  impone,  como  para  loe  doe  tiltimos 
gradoe  de  la  primaria.  En  Venezuela  tenemoe  colegioe  acparadoe  para  varonee  y 
para  nifiae. 

Al  llegar  a  loe  estudioe  euperioree  o  univeraidadee,  las  coeaa  vuelven  a  cambiar  p<v 
razouee  de  otro  orden. 

En  Venezuela,  pais  que  tenemoe  en  cuenta  para  estas  apreciaciones,  eon  muy  laiae, 
excepc'ionalee  las  mujeree  que  bo  dedican  a  estudioe  univeisitarios,  y  do  s61o  serfa 
exagcrodamentc  coetoeo  para  nuestro  presupuesto  de  in8trucci6n  pdblica,  sino  ademis, 
de  una  inutilidad  resaltante,  el  fundar  c&tedras  separadas  para  uno  y  otro  sexo.  En  lae 
univeraidadee,  por  tan  to,  en  loe  estudios  superiores,  las  clases  mixtas  son  una  neceeidad 
y  debe  permitirse  el  ingreso  de  alumnos  de  amboe  sexos  a  sua  aulas,  como  se  ha  estado 
haciendo  en  Venezuela. 

La  instruccidn  especial  es  otra  cosa.  Las  especialidades  varfan  con  los  sexoe,  y  la 
prdctica  de  Venezuela  enseila  que  se  puede  tener  eecuelas  eepeciales  de  artee,  oficioi 
e  ind  us  trios  on  establecimientos  separados,  para  mujeree  y  para  hombree.  Esto  no 
impido  que  para  algunas  materias,  como  ocurre  en  la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  y  en 
el  Conservatorio,  asistan  a  sus  clases  alumnos  de  amboe  sexos,  lo  cual  es  por  sf  861o  un 
argumento  en  favor  de  la  coeducaci6n  tan  combatida  por  espfritus  asiistadizos.  En 
tales  cases,  la  asistencia  mixta  es  una  imposici6n  de  la  neceeidad. 


LA  COEDUCACION  EN  LA  ESCUELA  NORMAL  DE  SUCRE. 

Por  EMILIO  JACOBS, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  Bolivia. 

En  un  folic  to  publicado  en  Brusclas,  en  1913,  y  titulado  *'I>a  Escuela  Normal  de 
Sucre,'*  M.  (t.  Rouma,  fundador  de  dirlia  OHcuela  y  eiitonces  director  general  de 
ensnnanza  en  Bolivia,  hablando  de  la  coeilucaci6n  de  los  sexos  en  este  establecimiento, 
decfa  lo  siguientc: 

La  C()c<lucaci6n  de  los  sexos  ha  side  instalada  en  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre  dosde 
el  priiu'ipio  do  1910.  Ella  fu6  tolerada  por  ol  (vobiomo,  perc)  no  reconocida  oficial- 
mente  y  el  direct')r  tom6  solo  la  respoiisubilidad  de  este  ensayo.  Jja  poblaci6n  era 
hoetil  a  la  tentati\'a,  pero  el  personal  de  la  esruela  y  cierto  ndmero  de  am^os  se 
adhirieron  con  entusiasmo  a  la  idea  y  trabajanm  bastante  por  su  buen  resultado. 

Durante  I(is  primeroe  dfas,  rein6  en  el  establecimiento,  ciorta  inc*omodidad,  cierto 
roalostur,  fdcilos  de  comprcnder:  Ian  ninas  so  mantenfan  unidas  entre  si,  los  jdvenes 
har(an  lo  mismo  y  entre  6aUnn  se  cambiahan  a  prop6sito  do  las  seiloritas,  chanzas  y 
critir^as  on  ciorto  roodo  mal6vola8.  Este  estado  de  esplritu  so  disip^  pronto  por  la 
intorv'oncit^n  del  director,  que  reuni6  a  los  alumnus  y  los  habl6  do  la  coeducacidn 
que  OHtd  basada  sobre  la  idea  de  familia.  hes  hizo  vor  cudnto  habia  ganado  la  eecuela 
desde  la  ontrada  del  elemento  nuovo,  cudn  completa  estaba  y  c6mo  era  m^  verdadeim 
desde  ol  puntr)  de  vista  humano,  que  quiore  que  loe  dos  sexos  vivan  juntos  en  la 
•ociedad,  y  lo  animada,  cordial  y  verdaderamente  familiar  que  serfa  deepu^  la  escuela. 
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Mo8tr6  a  loe  jdvenes  cu&l  era  su  deber  de  alta  y  fraternal  solidaridad;  mo6tar6  tambUn 
que  ellaa  eran  dignas  de  admiraci6n,  de  respeto  y  de  carifio  por  haber  rido  las  primeiae 
que  se  atrevieron  a  deedefiar  muchoe  prejuicios  para  entrar  a  la  Escuela  de  loe  j6vene8 
y  bnacar  allf  el  saber,  aportando  de  este  modo  su  colaboraci6n  a  la  gran  obra  de  progreso 
que  la  Normal  tenia  que  cumplir. 

El  discurso  tuvo  un  magnffico  resultado;  los  trabajos  en  comdn,  la  unificaci6n 
gradual  de  las  aspiracionee,  las  fiestas  escolares  se  encargaron  de  lo  demib,  y  al  cabo 
de  algunos  meses  unfa  a  ambos  grupos  la  m^  franca  y  cordial  simpatia.  Fuera  de  loe 
CIUSO0  de  gimnasia,  de  trabajos  manuales  y  de  economfa  dom^itica,  todoe  loe  cutbos,  lo 
mismo  que  loe  recreoe,  son  comunes.  En  los  laboratories  y  clases  los  alumnos  no  estlUi 
indicadoe  por  sexos;  en  general,  eligen  el  sitio  que  les  conviene  y  se  colocan  al  lado  de 
cualquiera  de  sus  compafleros  o  compafieras. 

^0  se  ejerce  a  inlanda  inquisitorial  y  la  idea  que  se  trata  de  hacer  penetrar  en  el 
coras^n  de  cada  alumno,  es  que  se  tiene  confianza  en  ^  v  que  la  primera  condiddn 
para  justificar  el  honor  de  pertenecer  a  la  Escuela  Nonnai  es  la  de  toner  un  pr^huido 
respeto  de  s(  mismo,  de  su  dignidad  y  de  su  honor;  este  sentimiento  anaBtia  natu- 
lalmente  el  respeto  a  los  denias. 

La  coeducacion  funciona  ahora  desde  hace  tree  afios  sin  ningnna  re0trioci6n.  No 
ha  sido  reconocida  of.dalmente  sine  en  1912.  habiendo  aido  considefadas  las  nonna- 
listas  hasta  entonces  como  simples  **oyenU$. 

IJn  decreto  ministerial,  publicado  en  1911,  les  concedi6  todos  los  derechos  y  ventajaa 
de  que  gozan  los  varones: 

Loe  resultados  de  la  coeducacl6n  son  completamente  favocables  y  cada  dia  me  rego- 
djo  de  haberla  introducido  en  la  Escuela  Normal. 

Reepecto  a  la  influenda  ejerdda  por  la  coeducaddn  en  la  escuela,  he  aquf  lo  que 
he  comprobado:  desde  el  punto  de  ^  ista  del  trabi^o  intdectual,  el  ejempio  de  la 
aplicad6n  sostenida,  manifestada  por  las  nifias,  ha  sido  saludable  pant  exdtar  el  celo 
de  loe  j6yene8;  al^nos  normalistas,  notoriamente  conoddos  como  perezosos  p  negligen- 
tes,  se  han  corregido  por  si  de  eetos  defectos  y  ban  ll^^ado  a  ser  excelentes  alumnos  por 
la  sola  presencia  de  las  nifias;  es  insoportable  para  un  adolescente  ser  censurado  de- 
lante  de  sefioritas  y  este  sentimiento  dieetramente  manejado  ha  sido  poderoso  paza  dar 
h&l  itos  de  orden  y  de  trabajo. 

Desde  el  punto  de  ^  ista  social,  he  a  isto  con  placer  extinguirse  poco  a  poco  la  descon- 
fianza,  el  sentimiento  de  fastidio  y  de  timidez  que  marcaron  d  prindpio  de  las  tentati\  as 
de  fratemizaci6n  de  las  sefioritas  y  de  los  ]6  ones.  Se  ha  estaoleddo  una  franca 
cordialidad,  fa  orecida  por  las  preocupaciones  e  intereses  id^nticos  y  por  el  cambio  de 
pequefios  ser  icios. 

En  los  adolescentes  se  desarrolla,  con  la  puhertad,  un  sentimiento  especial  que  hace 
ver  al  otro  sexo  en  el  marco  de  una  espeae  de  idealizaci6n  misterioea,  extrafiamente 
&i  orecida  por  las  lecturas  y  por  el  conjunto  de  las  precaudones  tomadas  por  las 
madres,  los  curas  y  los  educaaores  para  aislar  a  los  sexos. 

He  podido  darme  cuenta  de  que  la  educaci6n  en  comdn  ha  coml  atido  eficazmente 
y  de  La  manera  m^  natural  este  sentimiento  de  malestar  rom&ntico.  Vi  iendo  en 
comdn,  los  }6\  enes  y  sefioritas  han  aprendido  a  conocerse  y  a  apredarse  en  su  jucto 
^alor. 

Afiadir^  que  la  sola  presencia  de  sefioritas  en  un  establecimiento  normal  ha  hecho 
a  loe  }6  enes  mds  social  les:  han  perdido  su  ^  iolencia,  y  han  ganado  en  cortesfa,  en 
actitudes  y  en  respeto  de  bus  personas. 

Por  su  ^arte,  las  nifias  han  obtenido  un  benePcio  notable  de  la  coeducad6n:  han 
ganado  en  dnimo,  en  independencia  y  han  perdido  su  timidez  y  su  fri\  olidad. 

Dos  afios  consagrados  entoramente  a  la  Escuela  >  ormal  de  Sucre,  en  mi  calidad  de 
director  del  estal  lecimiento,  me  autorizan  a  adherirme  completamente  a  las  ideas 
expresadas  por  M.  Rouma.  He  Degado  a  Bolivia,  penetrado  de  la  eficada  del  sistema 
coeducativo  y  me  he  con  ertido  despu6s  en  su  partidario  profundamente  con  encido. 

En  el  Primer  Congreso  Intemacional  de  Peidagogfa,  reunido  en  Bruselas  en  1911, 
M.  Rouma  present^  un  informe  sobre  el  ensa^o  de  coeducad6n  realizado  en  su  escuela. 
Este  informe  fu6  discutido  por  las  eminencias  pedag6gicas  bel{;as  y  extranjeras  y  el 
ensavo  emprendido  en  Bolivia  fu6  considerado  como  una  experiencia  definitiva. 

Ella  ha  continuado  con  mis  entusiasmo  V  ajo  mi  direcd6n  desde  d  afio  1914,  y  despu^ 
de  este  periodo  de  dos  afios  de  contacto  diario  con  la  pobladdn  mixta  del  estabted- 
miento  y  de  obser  aci6n  atenta,  creo  poder  formular  en  el  presente  trabajo  una  serie 
de  notas  propias  para  constituir  elementos  deresoluci6n  del  discutido  ycomplejo  pro- 
blema  de  la  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos. 
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El  primer  argumento  preeentado  contra  este  dstema  es  el  del  dima  y  el  tempeok 
mento  nadonal.  Se  ha  pretendido  que  la  coedacaci6n  no  es  posible  aino  bajo  cierCaa 
latitudes  y  para  dertoe  temperamentoe.  La  ezperienda  emprwidida  en  Sucre  deede 
1910  y  continuada  hasta  el  preeente,  viene  a  deetruir  esta  afirmacidn.  Sucre  goaa 
de  un  clima  dUido,  uniforme,  que  obra  fuertemente  sobre  el  aiateina  nenrioe. 
Eetas  condidones  de  clima,  de  medio  y  de  temperamentoe  no  ban  influfdo  «n  nada 
sobre  las  rdadones  de  j6venes  y  sefioritas. 

El  factor  moral  ee  de  una  importancia  capital.  Ha  side  realisado  en  Sucre  en 
condiciones  excelentes,  gracias  a  sacrificios  financietos  que  ban  permitido  el  arrefb 
de  locales  apropiados  y  confonnes  con  las  ezigencias  de  la  pedagogiamodeffna,  laelec- 
ci6n  de  un  personal  convencido,  capas  y  digno  de  confiansa,  U  elaboracidn  de  uu  con- 
junto  de  reglas  tendientes  a  organizar  la  vida  escolar  sobre  bases  destinadas  a  dar  a  los 
alumnos  el  amplio  uso  de  la  libertad,  y  haciendo  al  mismo  tiempo  un  llamamiento  a 
BUS  sentimientos  de  dignidad  y  de  responsabilidad. 

Las  obeervaciones  recogidas  en  el  curso  de  losdosaftosdemidirecddnenlaEscuela 
y  la  experiencia  adquiiida  en  este  periodo,  me  ban  demostndo  que  una  de  las  condi- 
dones primordiales  de  ^to,  en  una  tentativa  de  coeducaddn,  reside  en  la  elecddn 
dd  personal  docente.  Este  debe  primeramente  reunir  cualidades  morales  de  pnmer 
orden:  nocidn  estzicta  del  deber,  dignidad,  tacto,  reserva,  cualidades  todas  que  le 
permitiriji  abordar  a  los  alumnos  sin  otro  estado  de  alma  que  el  del  educador  pen^ 
trade  de  la  grandesa  de  su  misidn  y  asegurar  en  la  juventud  la  influencia  de  su  intdi* 
gfinda  y  su  corazdn. 

utTD  requisite  indispensable  es  la  conviccidn.  £s  precise  que  el  profesorado  de 
una  eecueU  mixta  sepa  que  trabaja  en  un  terrene  capas  de  produdr,  pero  cuya  coeecha 
depende  de  los  procedimientos  empleadoe,  siempre  sugeridos  por  un  estudio  atento 
del  medio  y  de  las  circunstanclas  actuantes  y  que  la  claiividencia  y  penpicacia  dd 
educador  podrin  analixar  para  arrancar  de  ellas  las  conclusiones  oportunas.  Estas 
cualidades  no  pueden  adquirirse  sine  por  una  persona  penetrada  dd  vdor  educative 
dd  sistema  en  el  cud  trabaja.  Me  adhiero  por  complete  a  la  idea  de  K.  E.  Palmgren, 
uno  de  los  apdstoles  de  la  coeducaci6n  en  Europa:  "Para  que  una  eecuela  que  adopa 
el  sistema  coeducativo  triunfe,  es  necesario  abeolutamente  que  dla  sea  dlrigida  por 
profesores  que  creen  en  61  y  que  comprendiendo  su  deber,  se  apliquen  a  instruir  d 
espiritu  de  los  dumnos,  pero  sobre  todo  a  desarrollar  su  corazdn." 

En  cuanto  d  elemento  regimen  ffsico,  tiene  gran  importancia  deede  d  pnnio  de 
vista  de  la  sefiorita,  sobre  todo  en  un  establecimiento  mixto. 

No  me  detendrd  en  condderadones  sobre  la  influencia  moral  del  regimen  ffsico, 
cuya  importancia  no  puede  escapar  d  educador.  Examine  iinicamente  la  influencia 
dd  rdgimen  fisico  sobre  el  trabajo  escolar  y  creo  que  a  la  nifia  no  prseenta  frsnte 
a  los  estudios  un  estado  de  inlerioridad  respecto  d  joven,  su  oiganismo,  en  cambio, 
ee  encuentra  en  condiciones  que  necedtan  un  conjunto  de  precauciones  deetinadaa 
a  permitirle  d  esfuerzo  regular  durante  d  afio  escolar  y  especialmente  en  lus  perfodos 
crlticos  mensudes.  Un  regimen  fteico,  cuidadosamente  estudiado,  se  impone  pues 
en  un  establecimiento  que  reune  a  los  dos  sexos,  a  se  quiere  no  hacerla  sucumbir  en 
eus  estudios. 

En  la  Escuela  Normd  de  Sucre,  hemos  acordado  un  cuidado  particular  a  la  oiganiza- 
ci6n  del  Intemado  de  seftoritasL  a  la  de  los  cursos  de  educacidn  fMca,  de  juegoe  d 
aire  libre,  de  ejercicios,  de  duchas,  a  la  formacidn  de  borarios,  a  la  comprenddn  de 
los  eximenes,  etc.  Y  hemes  llegado  al  reeultado  de  que  la  sefiorita  prosigue  sua 
estudios  con  sus  condiscf pules  masculinos,  sin  perturbacidn  ni  dteracidn  de  su 
adud  ffinca  y  mord. 

El  cuadro  siguiente  indica,  para  los  afios  1914  y  1915,  el  ntimero  medio  de  inasislw- 
das  por  dumno  y  por  sexo.  £l  demuestra  que  la  asistencia  escolar  es  cad  la  miflna 
para  los  jdvenes  y  las  sefioritas  y  que  dstas  resisten  perfectamente  los  estudios  fuertes 
y  sostenidoe  que  les  son  impuestos: 
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Aflo  1914:  Thmino  medio  de  faltas  par  alumno,  7;  nifUxB,  3i;  jdvenes^  3|;  afio  1915: 
Thnnino  medio  de/aUas  por  alumno,  8;  ntflas^  4i;  j&veneif  3}. 

En  cuanto  a  lo6  alumnos  enfermos,  la  dlvisi6n  se  establece  asf : 

Afio  1914:  NUmero  de  alumnos  enfermoe^  48;  nifias,  23;  jSvenee,  25;  afio  1915: 
NUm^To  de  alumnos  enfermos^  50;  nifias^  28;  jdvenes^  22. 

La  sefiorita  no  sufre,  pues,  ningdn  perjuicio  fisico  sin  embargo  de  que  ee  exige  de 
ella  el  mismo  esfuerzo  intelectual  que  del  joven  y  de  que  se  halla  sometida  al  mismo 
r^imen  escolar  que  ^ste.  Pero  yo  s^  que  se  ha  hecho  observar  que  si  la  coeducacidn 
no  acarrea  siempre  consecuencias  funestas  para  la  salud  ffsica  de  la  sefiorita,  el  peligro 
puede  ser  grande  cuando  el  esfuerzo  cerebral  impuesto  a  ella  se  acenttia  en  la  ^poca 
crftica,  desprendi^ndoee  de  ahl  todas  las  miserias  fisioldgicas  de  la  mujer,  deaarrolla- 
das  por  una  higiene  deplorable.  Desde  este  punto  de  vista  no  tememos  nada,  gracias 
al  conjunto  de  medidas  higi^nicas  y  pedag^gicas  que  se  ban  tornado  para  aaegurar 
el  trabajo  de  nuestras  alumnas  en  condiciones  tales  qte  en  ningtin  momento  puede 
alterarse  su  salud  y  perturbarse  sus  funciones  particulares.  Es  cierto  por  otra  parte 
que  nuestras  alumnas  entran  a  la  Escuela  a  la  edad  de  16  afios,  en  que  la  pubertad 
es  un  hecho  completamente  cumplido  en  la  nifia  boliviana.  Pero,  hemes  podido 
comprobar  que  generalmente  las  normalistas  se  conservan  mejor  que  la  mayorfa  de 
las  sefioritas  de  la  clase  media  y  la  alta  sociedad  sucrense,  que  llevan  una  vida  mtm 
sedentaria  y  m&s  alejada  de  las  preocupaciones  de  educaci6n  ffsica. 

Un  tiltimo  argumento  contra  la  coeducaci6n,  que  desearfa  refutar,  es  el  de  la  pre- 
tendida  inferioridad  de  las  mujeres.  Indudablemente,  el  estudio  fisiol^co  y  el  del 
desarrollo  ffsico  de  Ice  dos  sexos  nos  da  indicaciones  relativas  a  la  naturaleza  diferente 
de  su  organismo  y  de  algimas  de  sus  funciones  y  aptitudes,  pero  estimamos  noeotros 
que  mediante  las  precauciones  que  hemes  sefialado  ya,  nada  se  opone  a  que  aea 
aplicado  a  ambos  sexos  el  mismo  r^imen  escolar.  Se  ha  pretendido  que  los  m^todoe 
de  educaci6n  deben  dif erir,  segdn  se  apliquen  al  vardn  o  a  la  mujer.  Greemos  que  esto 
no  es  verdad  sino  para  la  educaci6n  fisica  que,  si  quiere  ir  conforme  con  las  tenden- 
cias  cientfficas  modemas,  debe  necesariamente  tener  en  cuenta  las  diferencias  de 
organizaci6n,  de  funciones,  de  aptitudes  y  de  destines,  y  que  vali^ndonos  de  loe 
cuidadoe  que  deben  rodear  toda  sana  pedagogfa,  la  coeducaci6n  puede  emprenderse 
sin  temor  de  accidentes  ni  fracases. 

En  ningdn  momento  he  podido  comprobar  que  las  nifias  sean  inferiores  a  los  varones, 
intelectualmente.  En  la  E^uela  Normal  de  Sucre,  todos  los  curses,  excepto  los  de 
educaci6n  fisica  prictica  (gimnasia),  trabajos  manuales  y  economic  dom^ica,  se 
dan  al  conjunto  de  los  alumnos.  Ningtin  profesor  ha  podido  jam^  eetablecer  dife- 
rencias notables  en  ningdn  ramo,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  facilidades  de  asimi- 
laci6n  de  materias,  entre  uno  y  otro  sexo. 

Me  basta,  por  otra  parte,  presentar  en  el  cuadro  siguiente  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  los 
puntos  obtenidos  en  los  dltimos  exdmenes  de  salida  (cuarto  afio)  por  cada  uno  de 
loe  sexos  en  los  ramos  llamados  intelectuales: 


Examen  de  salida  de  1915, 


Ramos. 

T^ixnliio  medio  de 
puntos  obtenldoe 
aobn  100. 

Nifias. 

Jdvenss. 

UonX 

74.8 
70.S 
7*1.0 
88.8 
78.1 
TO.  7 
81.9 

70^7 

Pfldftgoglft  ........... T 

79.8 

IdloTna'hfi'ional. 

74.8 

Mst4in4tl<^^ ,  r 

81.1 

CienciAs  naturales 

82.8 

Hbtonft  wpnwftl  y  nnoionftl , . . ,  t  , , 

84.4 

Omeralf ft  eenemi  y  piw^lonftl , . .  r r 

8S.0 
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Adernds,  cstc  otro  cuadro  indica  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  IO0  puntos  obtenidoSy  pov- 
cada  sexo,  en  el  conjunto  do  oximenee  de  fin  de  afio: 


Cunos,  191S. 


FMwotai«4t 

pimtofl  obUoldoiL 


NiilM. 


Primer  afio I  82.9 

SeKundoaflo 8L0 

Teircer  &fto '  77. 6 

Cuartoaflo  (salida) 82.8 

Conjunto  de  I08  4cuxso8 80.0 


87.8 
87.8 
77.1 
88.1 
88.4 


Reeulta  de  cstoe  datoe  que  la  sefiorita  no  ee,  de  manera  abeoluta,  inferior  intelectu 
almente  al  var6n,  que  ella  no  experimenta,  en  general,  m^  dificultades  que  ^ste 
para  asimilarse  loe  programas. 

De  otro  lado,  hemos  demostrado  que  deede  el  punto  de  vista  de  su  salud  presente 
y  de  Bu  destino  como  mujer,  nada  se  opone  a  que  la  nifia  8iga  la  misma  enaefianza 
que  cl  vanSn  y  sea  sometida  a  las  mismas  exigencias  de  horarios,  de  disciplina  inte- 
lectual,  dc  r^imen  educative,  etc. 

En  estas  condiciones,  considerando  las  mismas  ventajas  morales  y  socialee  que 
resultan  de  la  coeducaci6n,  estimamos  que  este  sistema  puede  ser  implantado  en 
cualquicr  parte  donde  se  encuentren  los  medios  favorables  a  su  desarrollo  normal. 


XEN  QUE  PROFOROON  ES  CONVENIENTE  LA  INSTRUCCION  MIXTA  EN 
LAS  ESCUELAS  ELEMENTALES.  ALTAS  ESCUELAS,  C0LEGI08  T  UNI- 

VERSIDADES? 

Por  FRANCISCO  BUITRAGO  DUZ. 

Managua f  Nicaragua. 

El  problema  que  entraila  la  enseiianza  mixta  ha  side  en  todos  los  tiempoe  de  la 
Ilistoria,  el  buMcar  un  medio  dc  resf>lver,  c6mo  pueden  aprovecharsc  los  beneficios  de 
una  e<lucaci6n  en  comdn  dc  individuos  dc  amboe  sexos,  orillando  los  peligroe  que  trae 
conHif^o  la  convi\'encia  y  continua  comunicaci6n  de  ell<is. 

Tal  medio  varfa  segiin  el  grade  de  adelanto  moral  del  pais  en  que  el  problema  8e» 
plant^fc;  adelanto  que  traducido  en  un  mayor  respeto  a  la  ley  y  a  las  buenas  costum- 
bres,  disciplina  los  impulses  do  la  voluntad  en  los  individuos  y  evita  los  desborda- 
mientos  pasionalcs.  Otros  de  los  grandes  factores  del  problema,  son:  el  factor  del 
atavismo  en  las  razas  y  el  do  las  influencias  climat6ricas. 

En  resumen,  se  puede  asegurar,  que  los  dates  que  deben  tomarse  en  cuenta  para 
resolver  desde  el  punto  de  vista  sooioldgico  la  propoeici6n  que  nos  ocupa,  son  todoe  de 
cariU?ter  ^tnico. 

Ninguno  de  ellos  es  obice  para  que  do  una  vcz  se  considcre  como  totalmente  de»- 
provista  de  peligros  la  concurrencia  de  niflos  de  ambos  sexos  menores  de  siete  alios 
a  las  escuelas  elementalfw  en  cualquicr  pafs  del  mundo.  Pero de  csa  edad  en  adelante 
el  factor  ^tnico  toma  en  el  problema  de  la  enseilanza  mixta  una  im{)<>rtanoia  prepon- 
derante. 

La  influencia  del  atavismo  y  del  clima,  segdn  sea  mayor  o  menor,  debe  ser  con- 
trarrctitada  con  una  mayor  o  menor  encrgfa  y  efectividad  dc  la  ley,  con  una  mayor  o 
menor  educaci<^»n  y  disciplina  del  cardcter.  En  los  pueblos  dcmde  esc  equilibrio  no 
pueda  mantenerse  de  una  manera  invariable,  la  ensefianza  mixta  serfa  un  fracaao. 

Es  cosa  averiguada  que  los  individuos  pertenecientes  a  las  razas  setentrionalee  son 
menosinclinadosalos  placeres  er^ticosque  los  descend ien tee  de  orientales  y  meridio- 
nales.    Tampoco  puede  ponerse  en  duda  que  los  climas  t6rridos  despiertan  en  loa 
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individuos  y,  al  fin  en  las  razas,  tendencias  marcadamente  afrodisiacas;  mientras  que 
loe  otro6  climas  son  tanto  mds  sedativos  cuanto  m^  frfos. 

Eetos  dos  factorea  convergiendo  en  ciertas  nacionalidades  como  las  indolatinas  por 
8U  extreme  m&s  pasional,  determinan  en  los  nifios  una  aparici6n  m&s  precoz  y  m^ 
intensa  de  loe  instintos  sexuales.  Tales  instintos  son  tardlos  y  d^biles  en  loe  individuofl 
habitantes  de  las  zonas  templadas  y  pueden  ellos  ser  mucho  mis  fdcilmente  contra- 
rrestados  por  el  influjo  de  la  educaci6n  y  el  respeto  a  la  ley. 

Ee  natural  pues,  que  la  tarea  impuesta  al  maestro  para  contener  el  deearrollo  de  las 
pasiones  en  los  estudiantes  de  los  palsee  intertropicales  sea  mucho  mds  ardua  que  la 
de  BUS  colegas  del  Norte. 

Por  de  pronto  podemos  asegurar  que  el  sistema  del  intemado  en  la  ensefianza  mixta 
tiene  que  ser  descartado  sin  necesidad  de  discusi6n.  Aun  en  loe  palses  europeos  m^ 
civilizados,  la  vigilancia  mds  exquisita,  es  a  veces  impotente  para  suprimir  de  una 
manera  absoluta  ciertas  pricticas  y  uniones  secretas  entre  los  educandoe  del  mismo 
sexo  en  los  colegios  que  pasan  por  ser  los  mejores. 

La  ensefianza  en  comiln  y  bajo  el  sistema  del  extemado  en  los  palses  del  Norte  que 
caminan  a  la  vanguardia  de  la  civilizacidn  no  ofrece  por  el  contrario  ningdn  peligro. 
£1  candor  de  la  ninez  desaparece  alii  paulatinamente  haeta  muy  tarde  por  raz6n  del 
dima  y  del  atavismo. 

Ademds,  en  esos  palses  generalmente  la  ley  reprime  pronta  y  efizcamente  loe  actos 
contra  el  pudor;  y  la costumbre  de  acatarla,  que  es  casi  orgdnica  ensue  habitantee,  ha 
establecido  un  respeto  profundo  de  los  individuos  de  un  sexo  hacia  los  del  otro. 
Eee  respeto  mutuo,  una  imaginaci6n  menoe  impreeionable  y  un  eietema  nervioeo 
menoe  propenso  al  sensual ismo  reducen  considerablemente  la  suma  de  probalidades 
de  que  la  ensefianza  mixta  sea  un  peligro  para  la  moralidad  pdblica  y  la  tranquilidad 
de  las  families  en  aquellas  nacionee. 

Debe  tomarse  en  cuenta  adem^  alll  la  mayor  ilustraci6n  relativa  de  la  mujer;  la 
que  tiene  alll  el  hdbito  de  representar  un  papel  mds  importante  en  su  propia  lucha  por 
la  vida.    I^a  resistencia  femenina  a  las  asechanzas  del  vicio  es  alll  mucho  mds  intensa. 

De  los  argumentos  de  esta  disertaci6n  se  desprende  sin  dificultad  que  en  los  puebloe 
cultos  de  las  zonas  templadas  la  ensefianza  mixta  es  de  gnu  utilidad  y  puede,  sin 
inconveniente  algimo,  practicarse  en  todos  los  grades  de  la  instrucci6n,  atln  en  lae 
universidades. 

El  lugar  que  la  mujer  ocupa  en  Hispano-Am6rica  por  ejemplo,  como  entidad  socio- 
16gica,  es  muy  diferente.  Reclulda  por  tradici6n  y  por  costumbre  en  el  interior  de 
loe  hogares,  alejada  de  la  lucha  diaria  de  la  vida,  bajo  la  protecci6n  de  loe  individuoe 
varones  de  la  famib'a,  la  instrucci6n  que  recibe  y  sobre  todo  la  que  se  relaciona  con  el 
lado  prdctico,  es  muy  defiriente. 

Golocada  entonces  la  mujer  en  im  contacto  demasiado  frecuente  con  individuos  del 
sexo  opuesto,  que  por  lo  general  son  en  estos  palses  de  una  moralidad  dudosa  en  eeta 
materia,  la  vigilancia  y  disciplina  deficientes  de  los  planteles  de  ensefianza,  lee 
serlan  indudablemente  fatales. 

Puede  asegurarse  pues,  que  por  lo  menos  en  los  palsee  hispano-americanoe  menoe 
adelantados  en  el  camino  de  la  civilizaci6n,  debe  rechazarse  como  consagrado  de 
antemano  al  fracaso  cualquier  intento  actual  de  ensefianza  mixta  en  cualquier  grade 
de  la  instruccidn  que  no  sea  el  elemental. 

Sin  embargo,  algunos  ensayos  aislados,  con  buen  ^xito,  se  ban  llevado  a  cabo, 
sobre  todo  en  la  ensefianza  universitaria,  en  M6xico,  la  Argentina,  Chile  y  Costa  Rica; 
pero  el  ejemplo  ha  cundido  poco  y  es  probable  que  durante  muchos  afios  mds  no  se 
convierta  en  una  regla  general. 

El  corto  tiempo  de  que  dispongo  para  el  desarrollo  de  este  importante  tema  me  ha 
obligado  a  tratarlo  a  grand  es  rasgos,  sentando  como  consecuencia  general  que  la 
ensefianza  mixta  en  el  continente  americano  a6\o  es  posible  en  los  Estados  Unidos  y 
en  algunos  raros  puntos  de  Hispano- America,  tratdndose  de  grades  de  ensefianza 
superiores  al  elemental.  El  progreso  lento  de  la  educacidn  del  cardcter  puede  hacerla 
posible  en  los  otros  palsee  indolatinos  en  un  future  bastante  lejano. 
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DAS  ESCOLAS  PROFISSIONAES— PERMUTA  DE  PROFBSSOBEB  B 

ALUMN08. 

For  REYNALDO  PORCHAT, 

Pro/e9$ar  da  Faaddade  de  Direito  de  Sdo  Patdo^  BnuU. 

£  condiglU)  de  progreaso  das  na^Ctos  o  preparar  cidad&os  uteiB  para  o  aproveitaiiMiilo 
do8  sous  productoe. 

Guaidar  um  territorio  por  numeroso  exercito  on  inexpugnavel  frota,  nSo  baste  pam 
aasignalar  a  importancia  de  um  pais. 

Como  em  todos  06  organismos,  ha  tambem  na  ordem  social,  um  elemento  superior  6 
nobre  que  dove  ser  cuidadoeamente  tratado  para  constituir-se  o  tra^  caracteristico 
da  civilisa^&o  de  um  povo. 

Al^m  das  manifesta^Oes  de  sua  forya,  nunca  para  a  conquista,  mas  sempra  paim  a 
defosa,  nccessitam  tambem  os  povos  mostrar  as  suas  qualidades  praticas  de  homens 
de  acgOo,  assenhoreando-se  das  novas  ideias  e  das  descobertas  scientificas  para  dabo" 
rarem  productoe  necessaries  ou  uteis  ou  mesmo  agradaveis  d  humanidade. 

A  guerra  6  um  tufio  crudelissimo  que  passa,  como  passam  as  deigra^as,  embora 
deixando  um  amontoado  de  males  irreparaveis  e  uma  nuvem  de  peasitirismo  not 
espiritos. 

A  lucta  que  n&o  passa,  que  permanece  sempre  e  cada  vex  mais  accesa,  ^  aquella  qiM 
contribue,  nfto  para  o  extenninio,  mas  para  o  melhoramento  do  homem  e  das  lacM; 
4  a  lucta  incruenta,  constante  e  tenaz,  mantida  a  golpes  de  productoe;  ^  a  lucta  indiia- 
trial  em  que  os  adversarioe  tiram  uns  dos  outros  o  maximo  proveito  em  vez  de  se  aal- 
quilarem  como  f^ras. 

Para  essa  lucta,  em  que  estfto  empenhadas  as  na^Oes  mais  importantes  do  mimdo, 
tto  ellas  tido  especial  cuidado  em  fcmnar  o  sen  grande  exercito  economico,  cuiM 
fileiras  sfto  constituidas  por  profissionaes  da  industria,  do  commescio  e  da  agricnltinai 
que  sfto  hoje  inconteetavelmente  os  representantes  do  valor  real  dos  povos.  Eitei 
brilham  pelas  ideias,  ennobrecem-se  pdo  sentimento,  resplendem  pdas  conqiiislM 
scientificas,  mas  vencem  pela  produc9fto  industrial  que  um  commercio  inteUigento 
espalha  por  toda  a  parte. 

Diz  Gr^ard,  o  eminente  reitor  da  Academia  de  Pkris: 

A  uma  sodedade  que  descan^ou  encerrada  nos  limites  traces  pela  natureta,  bIo 
conhecendo,  nem  praticando  com  as  na^Oes  \  isinbas,  outras  pennntas  que  nio  foaseB 
de  ideas,  succedeu  uma  sodedade  de  negodos  expan8i\a,  soilidtada  de  toda  ajpaita 

Selos  interesses  do  commercio  e  da  indusSria,  com  o  dever  nfto  s6  de  sustentar  o  ralgor 
e  sua  grandeza  hereditaria  pela  propaganda  litteraria  ou  sdentifica,  mas  tambem  da 
entrar  nos  mercados  do  mundo  para  o  desenvohimento  de  sua  riqueza  material,  que 
^  a  sua  propria  vida. 

A  conquista  terri\el  creada  pelas  primitivas  condi^Oes  da  actividade  giMneii% 
segue-ee  hoje  a  conquista  dos  mercados  do  mundo,  determinada  pela  acgfto  padfica 
da  acti\  idade  industrial. 

E  ^  por  isBO  que  o  lemma  das  na^Oes  mais  eminentes  6  alaigar  o  drculo  de  sua  infhi- 
encia  industrial,  o  que  tem  produzido,  nos  ultimos  tempos,  o  desenvolvimento  assom- 
broso  do  commercio  exterior. 

Para  esse  \asto  tomeio  industrial  tem  sido  necessario  educar  os  soldados  da  pas, 
abrindo-ec  para  isso  as  escolas  profissionaes,  onde  os  mo^os  e  as  mo^as  se  apparelham 
com  o  conhecimento  da  scienda  applicada,  e  de  onde  saem  apercebidos  para  o  nobra 
combate,  auferindo  vantagens  para  si  proprios  e  ganhando  honrosa  posi^  para  a  sua 
patria. 

Pode-se  affirmar  mesmo,  com  a  autoridade  de  Astier  e  Cuminal,  que  "a  organisa^fto 
do  ensino  technico  esti  intimamente  ligada  d  proeperidade  commercial  e  industrial 
de  cada  na^fto." 

Olhe-se  para  a  Allomanha,  Austria,  Suissa,  Belgica  e  os  Estados-Unidos  da  America 
do  Norte,  po\-os  de  laiga  visfto  prdtica,  pioneiros  dessa  grandiosa  cruzada.     Obeer\< 
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a  Inglaterra,  que»  ao  eentir  o  pasBo  mardalmente  discipliittdo  de  sua  rival  teatonica 
pelas  explanadas  da  industria,  avan^ando  com  sqginao^  de  pcMlo  em  p(Mile»  wntiii  m 
neceoddade  de  preparar  os  seas  homens  do  faturo,  e  tratoa  com  interaflBO  da  instracclo 
pfofisrional.  Na  Franca  o  problema  e8t&  actuahnente  em  oidon  do  dia,  e  os  maia 
notaveiB  estadistas,  como  denodados  campeOes,  Be  esfar^am  por  apmrfeipoar  as  leis 
lelativas  ao  enedno  profiasioxial,  que  ]4  se  cultiva  nas  mais  importanteB  ddades  como 
Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Maneille,  Grenoble,  e  que  j6  conta  bona  estabeledmentoB  mantidoe 
pela  municipalidade  de  FariB. 

DoBte  lado  da  America  o  exemplo  da  Europa  e  doe  EstadoB  UnidoB  ]i  tern  produaldo 
alguns  fractoB.  E  na  Republica  Argentina,  BuenoB  AiieB,  Bempe  -vigilante  a  todaa 
§B  conquiBtaB  induBtriaes  e  BcientificaB,  prompta  a  xeceber  e  aHrimiler  ob  bouB  end- 
namentoB,  In&ttigaYel  nas  empieEaB  de  real  progroBPo,  j&  ostonta,  com  verdadeiiD 
eeplendor,  estabelecimentoB  de  primeira  ordem,  onde  o  enaino  technico  floieeoe  em 
installacOeB  BumptuoBaB  Burprehendendo  aoB  viritanteB.  Em  boh  rolatorio  de  191i»  o 
competente  Prof.  Aprigio  de  Almeida  Ctonsaga  tradusiu  aincenmente  a  nota^-el 
impreeriU)  que  Ihe  cauBou  o  estado  admiravel  do  enaino  neaaa  loimoaa  capital,  poodo 
em  destaque  o  valor  doa  tree  grandee  eatabeleclmentoe— Eac<^  Induatrial  da  Na$lo» 
Sededade  de  Educa^  InduBtrial  e  a  EBcola  PtofiaBional  doe  Saleeiaiiee.  No  Biaril 
tambem  j&  eet&  reconhedda  e  proclamada  a  neceaHldade  das  eacdae  profiaBlcmaee,  e  o 
Go\  emo  Federal  aa  vai  creando  e  localisando  em  varioe  pontoe  da  Republica. 

O  Estado  de  8.  Fliulo,  a  que  ae  refere  particularmente  eata  breve  memoria,  nio  ee 
dflizou  ficar  atrte  em  rela^  a  inroblema  t8o  palpitante.  Sempre  padfico  e  flnia 
era  aeua  moTimentoe  politicoa,  aempre  progreanivo  em  tudo  quanto  die  reepeito  i  warn 
riqnesa  material,  nSo  heaita  em  deqpender  com  a  iiiatruc0k>  do  aen  pe\o,  ffOBt  m 
tttte  da  inatruc^  primaria— cujoa  eatabelecimentoe  aio  modeiaiee  em  todo  o  pala— 
quer  ae  trate  da  inatruc^So  geral  eecundaria  e  auperior,  quer  ae  trate  da  pfofiaaloiial. 

Quanto  a  eata  ultima,  nfk>  ae  pode  regiatrar  ainda  um  deeenvolvlmeiito  de  accoido 
com  aa  ezigenciaB  da  actualidade. 

Foi  a  lei  do  Oongreaao  do  Estado,  No.  1214  de  34  de  Outubro  de  1910  que  autoriaoa 
o  Poder  Executive  a  abrir  credito  para  o  eatabelecimento  de  dda  inatitutoa  de  educa^ 
profiasional,  um  para  o  aexo  maBculino  e  outro  para  o  aexo  feminine,  na  capital  do 
Eatado. 

De  accordo  com  eaaa  autorisagfto,  o  Poder  Ezecutivo,  aob  a  preaidencia  do  Dr. 
Albuquerque  lins,  aendo  aecretario  do  interior  o  Dr.  Garloa  GuimarSee,  pubHcou  o 
RegulameHto  daa  Eacolas  ProfiBsionaea  da  Oapital  de  8.  Paulo,  que  baixou  com  o 
Decreto  No.  2118-B  de  28  de  Setembro  de  1911. 

Dando  execu^fto  a  ease  Regulamento,  oiganisou  o  GoTemo  oa  doia  inatitatoe  que 
hoje  funcdonam  normalmente  no  boirro  do  Bras,  montadoe  por  doia  difltinctoe  pio- 
feeaorea  que,  em  viagem  ao  estrangeiro,  fizeram  eatudoa  eBpedaea  do  aasumpto. 

A  Eacola  Ph>fiasional  Feminina  tem  pw  fim  miniatrar  o  enalno  de  artea  e  ollldoa^ 
economia  domestica  e  prendaa  manuaea  naa  offidnaa  creadaa  pelo  Eatado,  tendo  o 

TK^tivo  cuTBO  um  cunho  eaaendalmente  pritico. 
muito  modeflta  eeta  eacola,  tendo  apenaa  aa  inataUa^flea  auffidentee  paara  o  func- 
donamento  regular  doe  curaoa.    Maa  o  que  falta  em  luxo  e  oetenta^,  eobeja  em 
dedica^  por  parte  daa  profeaaoraa  e  em  enthuaiaamo  e  esforpo  por  parte  daa  alumnae. 

O  enaino  6  dividido  ahi  em  quatro  curaoa:  o  de  confec^Oee,  o  de  roupaa  brancae, 
0  de  rendaa  e  bordadoa  e  o  de  fldrea  e  chapeoa,  nio  tendo  aide  ainda  poato  em  pritica 
0  curao  de  arte  culinaria  e  economia  domeatica,  creado  tambem  pelo  regulamento 
adma  referido. 

A  Escola  Profisaional  Masculina  tem  por  fim  miniatiar  o  enaino  daa  artea  e  offidoe^ 
acompanbado  sempre  de  demonstragOea,  e  com  um  cunho  pritico. 

Maia  bem  montada  do  que  a  feminina,  acha-BO  eata  eacola  regularmente  accom- 
modada  em  grande  edificio,  onde  ha  eapa^o  e  condi^Oea  auffidentea  para  o  aeu  func- 
donamento  proviaorio.    O  horizonte  do  enaino  6  ahi  muito  maia  amplo:  eSo  rapasee 
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que  mourejam  no  ateliw,  na  officina,  na  fotja,  combinando  tintai,  torneando 
deiraa,  malhando  o  ferro,  fundindo  o  bronze.  £  bello  contemplar-fle  erne  batalbio 
de  jovena  trabalhadores:  bracejam  com  vigour  aobre  a  bigonia,  estuam  ao  claiio  dat 
fomalhas,  e  sorriem  contentes  e  animados.  Sen  director,  dedicadisBuno  e  eatorgndo^ 
nfto  pode  occultar  o  nobre  orgulho  de  commandar  t&o  disciplinado  e  esperan^oao 
exercito  da  paz. 

O  enaino  6  dividido  em  varioe  cursoe:  o  de  desenho  em  geial  e  o  de  desenho  pn^ 
fiflsional;  o  de  mecanicoe,  ferreiroe,  fundidorea,  e  ajustadores,  o  de  puKtorea,  o  de 
pedreiros,  o  de  carpinteiros  e  marceneirofl,  latoeiroe,  teceldee,  eeculptores,  e  o  de  chaiif- 
feura,  achando-ae  bem  montadaa  aa  reapectivaa  officinaa  e  atelien, 

Neeta  eacola  jd  eat&  croada,  produzindo  oa  melhcK'ea  reaultadoa,  a  benefica  inati- 
tuig^  da  ''aopa  eacolar/'  elemento  de  primeira  ordem  para  a  aaude  e  vigor  doe 
eatudantea,  preconiaado  em  todo  o  mundo  culto. 

Ainda  com  o  meamo  eacopo,  e  dando  execuySo  ao  diapoato  no  art.  46  da  lei  1245 
de  30  de  Dezembro  de  1910,  creou  o  Grovemo  duaa  eacolaa  de  artea  e  offidoa  a  alumnoa 
do  aexo  maaculino,  tendo  aido  localizadaa  uma  na  cidade  do  Amparo  e  outia  na  cidade 
de  Jacarehy,  de  conformidade  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto  No. 
2118-A  de  28  de  Setembro  de  1911;  aquella  deatinada  a  f ormar  electridatas,  pintoree, 
carpinteiroa,  marceneiroa,  correeiroa,  ferreiroa  e  mecanico^;  eata  deatinada  a  lomiar 
carpinteiroa,  marceneiroa,  teceldea  e  aegeiroa. 

Al^m  deaaaa,  mant^m  ainda  o  Grovemo  curaoa  de  enaino  profiaaional  annezoB  ao 
Inatituto  Diaciplinar  e  ao  Inatituto  Correccional.  O  primeiro,  eatabelecido  na  capital 
do  Eatado,  de  accordo  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto  No.  1079  de  80 
de  Dezembro  de  1902,  funcciona  com  grande  regularidade,  produz  indo  oa  melhaiee 
reaultadoa.  Foi  creado  para  o  fim  de  corrigir  e  regenerar  oa  menorea  delinquentei, 
vicioaoa  ou  abandonadoa,  incutindo-lhea  habitoa  de  trabalho,  dando-lhea  educa^fto, 
inatruc^fto  Utteraria  e  profiaaional.  Na  inatruc^fto  profiaaional  6  miniatimdo  de  pre- 
ferenda  o  enaino  agricola,  emprcgando-ee  oa  alumnoa  na  horticultura,  na  floricultuia, 
na  arboricultura,  na  pecuaria,  na  criaQSo  de  avea  domeaticaa  e  outroa  tzabalhoa 
congenerea.    Exiatem  ahi  aa  officinaa  neceaaariaa  para  o  enaino  daa  artea  e  officios. 

O  aegundo,  remodelado  de  accordo  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto 
No.  2552  de  2  de  Mar9o  de  1915,  ^  actualmente  eatabelecido  na  cidade  de  Taubat^, 
tendo  per  fim  corrigir  pelo  trabalho  oa  Individ uoe  nolle  intemadoe  depoia  de  con- 
demnadoa  como  vadioa  ou  capoeiraa. 

Ahi  tambem  ae  miniatra  o  enaino  profiaaional,  eatando  jd  em  prdtica  a  aecyfto  cor- 
reapondente  i  agricultura. 

Dentre  oa  inatitutoa  de  enaino  profiaaional  do  Eatado,  doataca-ae,  pela  aua  Impor- 
tancia,  a  Eacola  Agricola  Luiz  de  Queiroz,  projectada  pela  iniciativa  particular  do 
benemerito  pauliata  Dr.  Luiz  de  Souza  Queiroz,  que  duou  ao  Govemo  o  grande  terreno 
na  cidade  de  Piracicaba,  onde  o  erigiu  o  bello  edificio  que  Id  ae  oatenta.  Inauguiada 
aolemnemente  no  dia  14  de  Maio  de  1907,  eaaa  eacola  nu«gou  horizontea  novoa  ao  enaino 
profiaaional  agricola  entre  n6a,  patenteando  aa  vantagena  do  methodo  experimental 
e  demonatrativo.  Oa  aeua  gabinetea  e  laboratorioa  de  phyaica,  mineralogia,  geologia, 
chimica,  botanica,  agronomia,  zoologia,  entomologia,  zootechnia,  veterinaria;  a  aua 
fazenda  modelo  com  campoe  de  experienciaa  e  demonatra^Oea,  cafezal,  pomar,  hortaa, 
parquea  e  mattaa;  aa  auaa  officinaa  de  mecanica,  de  carpintaria;  auaa  galeriaa  de 
machinaa  e  motorea  agricolaa;  o  aeu  poato  meteorologico,  o  aeu  muaeu,  a  aua  bibliothecm, 
o  aeu  apiario;  todoa  eaaea  elomentoa  de  um  enaino  racional  e  pr&tico  t^m  aido  crite- 
rioaamente  aproveitadoa  patenteando  oa  admiraveia  reaultadoa  da  applicagio  da 
aciencia  i  induatria  agricola  e  paatoril. 

Seguindo  a  meama  orlenta9&o  arientifica  applicada  i.  agricultura,  com  a  obeervancia 
doa  modemoa  mcthodoa,  funccionam  o  Inatituto  Agronomico  de  Camplnaa,  onde  a 
cultura  technica  tem  ofTerecido  oa  maia  proveitoaoa  enainamentoa;  o  Horto  Tropical 
de  Ubatuba,  que  lentamente  ae  deaenvolve;  e  oa  doia  aprendizadoa  agricolaa  "Joige 
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Tibiii^"  e  ''Bernardino  de  Campos''  que,  impropriamente  localisados  em  umaa  do 
littoral,  t^m  j&  manifestado  vantajosos  resultados. 

Em  complemento  ao  ensino  instituido  naa  escolaa,  creou  o  Govemo  do  Estado  o 
Ensino  Agrlcola  Ambulante,  que,  ministrado  pelos  inspectores  agricolas,  ha  cerca  de 
einco  annos,  muito  tern  aproveitado  ao6  pequenos  lavradores,  chacaieiioB  e  colonoe, 
tendo  tambem  contribuido  para  o  deaenvolvimento  do  cooperatLviamo  e  mutualiamo 
agricolaa. 

Ao  lado  do8  institutoe  creados  pelo  Govemo,  a  iniciativa  particular,  cada  ves  mais 
revigorada  no  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  mant^m  outros  eetabelecimentos  de  engine  profia- 
■ional  dignoe  de  nota,  como  o  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Offidoe  de  S.  Paulo,  o  Lyceu  doB 
Padres  Salesianos,  o  Institute  D.  Anna  Rosa,  o  Institute  Escolastica  Rosa,  de  Santoe, 
e  as  escolas  agricolas  municipaes  de  Araras,  de  Campinas,  de  Lorena,  etc. 

Releva  notar  que,  em  alguns  desses  estabelecimentos,  occupando  o  primeiio  logar 
0  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Officios  de  S.  Paulo,  o  ensino  dispensado  tern  consQguido  esplen- 
didos  resultados,  sahindo  de  suas  officinas  productos  que  emparelham,  em  perfeiglo, 
com  OS  dos  melhores  industriaes  extrangeiros. 

Para  deixar  menos  imperfeita  a  rapida  exposigfto  que  vimoe  tra^ando,  cumpre 
coDsignar  tambem  (porque  existem  no  territorio  do  Estado),  as  duas  Escolas  de 
Apiendizes  Artifices  creadas  pelo  Govemo  Federal. 

Tudo  isso  demonstra  o  eaforpo  conjugado  da  acgfto  do  Estado  e  da  iniciativa  parti- 
cular, patenteando  a  convicg&o  de  que  o  ensino  profissional  6  uma  necessidade  reco- 
nhecida  e  proclamada. 

Mas  nSo  basta  o  que  estd  feito. 

As  condi9de8  do  solo  paulista,  as  suas  riquezas  naturaes,  os  capitaee  que  procuram 
appHca^,  em  summa,  o  surto  largo  do  admiravel  progresso  do  Estado  de  S.  Paulo, 
lequerem,  exigem  que  se  formem  homens  capazes,  pela  sua  competencia  technica  e 
a  sua  coragem  pr&tica,  de  fazer  da  terra  que  habitam  um  grande  centro  industrial  com 
vida  propria,  concorrendo  na  lucta  mundial  pela  offerta  de  sens  productos.  0 
caminho  seguro  para  isso  6  a  escola  profissional,  de  onde  sairfto  operarios  aptos  para 
as  officinas  industriaes  e  para  os  campos  da  lavoura,  e  mestres  de  obras  conhecedores 
dos  sous  mlsteres,  capazes  de  tomar  a  direc^fto  dos  services  e  das  fiibricas,  sem  que 
haja  necessidade  de  tomar  de  emprestimo  directores  europeus  para  todas  as  grandee 
industrias,  como  hoje  geralmente  se  pratfca. 

Neste  memento  vem  d  luz  da  publicidade  um  formoeo  livro  sob  este  Utulo  sincero — 
' '  Eduquemos  " — trabalho  cuidadoso  e  reflectido  do  Dr.  Arthur  Aasis,  illustrado  director 
do  Institute  Escolastica  Rosa,  de  Santos.  Em  ponderado  capitulo  acerca  da  educagfto 
profissional  deparam-se  ideias  sans,  que  muito  alentam  aos  que  cogitam  de  tal  as- 
sumpto.    A  convic9&o  do  autor  transluz  nestas  justas  palavras: 

O  ensino  profissional  na  escola  imp5e-se  por  todos  os  prindpios  e  notadamente  pelas 
ingentes  necessidades  da  vida  modema.  Vida  cara,  popula^  intensa,  concurrenda 
em  tudo,  poucos  centres  de  trabalho  ainda.  Sdiam  das  escolas  os  artistas,  e  estes 
irfto  modalisar  as  industrias.  A  produgfto  nadonal  extender-se-&,  e  a  vida  ha  de 
baratear  por  certo,  embora  seja  a  popula9&o  intensa;  *  *  *  as  officinas  e  as  culturas 
serfto  peiteitos  abrigos  para  o  homem  trabalhador  e  honeeto.  Eis  o  resultado  econo- 
mico  aesse  problema  a  resolver. 

De  facto,  6  predso  crear  uma  mentalidade  praticamente  orientada,  que  posea 
sustentar  por  si  a  industria  e  o  commerdo  do  paiz,  &tzendo-lhe  a  vigilante  defeat 
economica  da  mesma  forma  que  na  terra  e  no  mar  o  exerdto  e  a  marinha  attentam  na 
defesa  nadonal. 

A  Allcmanha  t&o  forte  pelo  seu  grande  poder  material,  6  tambem  incontestavel* 
mente  uma  das  maiores  forcas  na  industria  e  no  commerdo  mundiaes,  porque,  em 
quanto  disdplinava  os  seus  soldados  e  os  sous  marujos,  n&o  esqueceu  de  apparelhar 
esse  exerdto  de  engenheiros,  de  industriaes,  de  commerdantes,  que  t6m  penetrado 
OS  varies  pontes  do  planeta  em  conquista  da  preeminencia  nos  melhores  mercados. 

No  relatorio  com  que  Maurice  Roger  se  desempenhou  da  missfto  de  eetudar  o  movi- 
mento  do  ensino  technico  na  Inglaterra,  em  1908,  observou  que  as  causas  que  ahi 
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tomam  indiflpexiBavel  uma  organiwtyfto  do  ensiiio  technico,  sfto,  guardadas  as  pfopar- 
(Oea,  as  meemaa  dos  outros  paizee.  Como  por  toda  a  parte,  6  a  asperesa  da  concur- 
rencia  que  ahi  impOe  a  neceeridade  da  utiliza^  de  todaa  aa  for^aa  productoras,  occn- 
pando  o  primeiro  logar,  a  prepara^U)  da  m&o  de  obra.  O  que  nos  ultimoa  tempoi  tern 
concorrido  para  tomar  mais  insifltente  a  neceesidade  da  educagfto  profiauonal  dot 
adultoB,  6  que  cesa  educa^&o  Ihes  6  fomecida  geralmente  noe  outroa  paizes,  e,  dentra 
estes,  o  que  tern  sabido  dar  melhor  organi8a9&o  a  esse  enainOi  6  a  Allemanha,  que 
desde  longo  tempo  vem  comprehendendo  que  a  exiatencia  de  um  pessoal  coDaclanla 
daa  exigenciaa  de  seu  officio,  piompto  a  se  adaptar  ao  goeto  do  publico,  de  todoa  oi 
publicoe,  formado  de  operarios  completoe  e  de  empregados  methodicamente  ezcfcitik 
do8,  aanegura  ao  pais,  que  o  poesue,  uma  r^  euperioridade. 

Ora,  o  que  se  dd  na  Inglaterra,  verifica-ae  tambem  noe  demaie  paizee.  Quer  obMr- 
vadas  aa  cousaa  pela  sua  fsce  interna — a  neceeaidade  de  formar  artiataa  e  operaiioa  pica 
a  induatria  indispenaavel  ao  consume  do  povo — quer  obeervadaa  pelo  lado  extemo— 
a  necessidade  de  armar  de  competencia  o  pacifico  exercito  para  a  grande  concurrenda 
industrial  e  commercial  do  mundo — o  enaino  profiasional  6  uma  instituiyfto  que  ee 
impde  soberanamente  como  pujante  alavanca  do  progrceso  das  na90es. 

Cada  na9fto,  prosperando  dentro  na  esphera  da  sua  actividade,  e  as  nagOea  ameti- 
canas  em  frente  das  nsLgOes  europeas,  todas  movidas  pelo  esforgo  de  uma  coloaal 
concurrenda,  produzirfto  a  harmonia  geral  por  intermedio  da  induatria  e  do  commerdo^ 
que  suavisarfto  o  embate  dos  interesscs  equilibrando  as  necessidades  dos  productona 
e  doe  consumidores. 

Na  America,  os  Estadoe  Unidos  constituem  a  melhor  eacola  para  oe  demaia  paisea 
deate  continente;  e  ag6ra  que  um  Congreaso  Pan  Americano  encara  com  ainceridade 
o  eetudo  das  questOee  nuds  vitaes,  procurando  em  sympathia  fraternal,  revigorar  oa 
foctorea  do  progroaso  neste  novo  mundo,  6  propicio  o  memento  para  propor  que  aa 
eacolas  profiasionaee  se  multipliquem  lan^ando  as  bases  firmes  da  constnic^io  technica 
em  todo  o  tenritorio  americano. 

Para  esse  resultado,  julgamoe  que  as  varias  escolas  devem  approximar-ae  umaa  daa 
outras,  por  meio  da  permuta  annual  de  um  certo  numero  de  profeasorea  e  alumnoa. 

Eate  systema  escolar  de  permuta,  que  6  j&  uma  conquista  no  tocante  aoacunoa  doa 
estudoB  superiores,  mais  se  impOe  tratando-se  de  estudoa  praticoa  profiasionaea,  en 
virtude  da  variedade  de  meios,  das  condi^Oes  da  terra,  do  clima,  do  caracter  e  doa 
costumes  dos  di  versos  paizes,  principalmente  no  que  respeita  ao  deaenvolvimento  da 
induatria  agricola  e  pastoril. 

Visando  o  interesse  commum  das  na^flea  reunidas,  6  essa  a  ideia  que  temoa  a  hooia 
de  propor  ao  Segundo  Congreaso  Scientifico  Pan- Americano. 


ORGANIZAaON  T  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO  gISTS. 
BflTICO  DE  ESTUDUNTES  T  PROFESORES  ENTRE  LAS  UNIYERSnOA- 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENEE 
UN  RECONOQMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TSCNICOS  T  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTTTUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  DOMINGO  AMUNATEGUI  SOLAR, 

Rector  de  la  Univenidad  de  Chile, 

No  neceeito  ascgurar  que,  defiriendo  al  honroeo  encargo  que  me  ha  sidocon  fiado, 
habrfa  sentido  especial  satisfaccidn  en  cumplirlo,  y  en  asistir  al  Congreso,  a  fin  de  leer 
mi  trabajo  personalmeutc.  Por  desgracia,  los  deberee  del  rectorado  me  impiden 
hacerlo. 
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Me  limitary,  en  consecuenda,  a  remitir  iin  memor&ndum  sobre  el  intereoante  tema 
pfopueeto. 

Acerca  del  primer  punto,  debo  advertir  que  no  poeeo  los  conodmientOB  y  datoa 
necesarios  sobre  las  demis  RepdbUcas  hispano-americanas,  y  que,  pat  tanto,  a61o 
paedo  referinne  a  mi  propio  pais. 

Juzgo  en  condenda  que  loe  estudiantes  anglo-americanoB  no  obtendrfan  provedio 
alguno  apredable  en  el  caao  de  intemimpir  bus  eetudios  en  las  universidades  de  su 
propio  pais  para  continuarloe  en  la  de  Chile.  Es  necesario  abandonar  la  idea  de  un 
cambio  de  alumnos  entre  los  de  nuestra  universidad  y  los  de  las  uniyenidades  amed- 


En  mi  sentir,  los  estudiantes  diilenos  son  los  dnicos  que  alcanaarlan  gran  ventaja  en 
perfecdonar  sus  conodmientos  en  los  institutos  y  universidades  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Greo  que  los  j6venes  diilenos  podrfan  estucUar  en  los  Estados  Unidos  con  mudio 
pcovedio  agronomla,  arquitectura,  pedagogfa,  institudones  poUticas  y  las  lamas  da 
ingenieria  que  a  continuad6n  se  enumeran:  ferrocaniles,  electriddad,  hidriulica, 
minerla,  obras  portuarias,  puentes  y  calzadas,  e  industiias  faibriles. 

Y  tal  ha  sido  unil<Mrmemente  la  opini6n  de  nuestros  Gobiemos.  Desde  hace  mndios 
alios  se  han  consignado  en  el  presupuesto  de  la  Nadon  partidaa  espedalea  paia 
mantener  en  las  universidades  americanas  a  numerosos  jdvenes  que  deblan  estudiw 
algnnas  de  las  mencionadas  asignatuias. 

En  el  actual  presupuesto  esas  partidas  han  sido  suprimidas  a  causa  de  la  diffdl 
situaci6n  por  que  atraviesa  nuestro  Erario;  pero  ser&n  restableddas  tan  pronto  como 
mejore  la  hadenda  pdblica. 

Para  hablar  con  franqneza,  la  rasdn  prindpal  que  nos  ha  impedido  enviar  mayor 
nt&mero  de  j6venes  ha  sido  la  carestia  de  la  vida  que  se  nota  en  Estados  Unidos. 

Con  relad6n  al  cambio  de  profesores,  debo  asimismo  manifestar  que,  segtin  mi 
opini6n,  nuestros  universitarios  tendrfan  que  limitar  sus  lecdones  a  una  esfera  may 
estrecha  si  hubieran  de  ejercer  su  magisterio  en  las  universidades  anglo-americanas, 
y  que,  por  la  inversa,  los  universitarios  norteamericanos,  en  general,  estarlan  pre- 
parados  para  ensefiar  a  nuestros  alumnos  un  gran  ndmero  de  mateiias  interesantes  en 
todos  los  ramos  del  saber. 

Asi  tambi^n  lo  han  comprendido  los  gobemantes  de  Chile  cuando  han  solidtado  el 
concurso  de  hombres  eminentes  de  Estados  Unidos,  como  Mr.  Rowe,  por  ejemplo,  a 
fin  de  que  den  conferencias  en  esta  universidad. 

En  tal  sentido,  tampoco  puede  haber  cambio  de  maestros  entre  uno  y  otro  pais. 

Acerca  del  segundo  punto,  o  sea,  la  formaci6n  de  im  plan  para  obtener  el  canje  de 
titulos  y  grados  entre  las  universidades  del  Continente  americano,  tengo  el  otgullo  de 
expresar  que  la  polftica  del  Gobiemo  y  Universidad  de  Chile  ha  sido  somamente 
generosa  y  liberal. 

Entre  mi  pais  y  las  Reptiblicas  de  Ecuador  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Brasil,  se 
han  celebrado  con  tal  objeto  tratados  espedales,  que  acompafio  en  copia. 

Ademis,  el  Gobiemo  de  Chile,  con  fecha  17  de  junio  de  1909,  ha  ratificado  la  con- 
vend6n  que  celebr6  en  la  dudad  de  Mexico  la  Segunda  Conferenda  Intemadonai 
Americana,  sobre  la  misma  materia,  a  28  de  enero  de  1902,  firmada  en  este  tUtimo  d^ 
entre  otros  pafses,  por  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America. 

Acompafio  una  copia  del  documento  aludido,  y  no  necesito  agregar  que  ser&i  muy 
satisfactorio  para  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
ratificara  esta  Convend6n. 

La  cordialidad  y  iratemidad  de  las  universidades  americanas  entre  si  contribuirian 
a  hacer  desaparecer  prejuidos  y  a  estrechar  con  solidez  las  reladones  que  deben  unir 
a  todos  los  paises  de  un  mismo  Continente. 

Antes  de  terminar,  me  atrevo  a  insistir  en  una  idea  que  juzgo  de  gran  importancia 
pr&ctica,  y  que,  a  pesar  de  haber  sido  calurosamente  apoyada  ante  todas  las  imiversi* 
dades  de  America,  atin  no  ha  podido  realizarse. 
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Se  trata  de  la  celebraci6n  de  congresos  univeraitarioa  peri6dicofl  en  las  cajntolai 
de  America,  a  loe  cualee  deberfan  concurrir  rcprosentantes  de  todifl  nueitrai 
universidadoH. 

Estos  con$^efl03  cstablecor(an,  a  no  dudarlo,  una  comunicaci6n  Inteloctual  poderoat 
entro  las  nacioncs  americanas;  y  tengo  la  fntima  pcrBua8i6n  de  que,  ai  el  Segundo 
Gongreso  Cientffiro  Pan-Americano,  que  va  a  reunirse  en  W&ahington  en  el  pr6ziiiio 
mes  de  onero,  apoya  la  idea,  ella  serd  una  realidad  antes  de  mucho  tiempo. 

OoMVBNios  Entrb  Chile  y  bl  Ek;uADOB  Sobrb  Rbconocimibnto  db  TfruuM 

Propbsionalbs,  Cblbbrado  bm  9  DB  Abril  db  1897. 

Per  cuanto  cntre  las  Ropilblicas  dc  Chile  y  Ek;uador  He  negoci6,  concluy6  y  finii6 
el  9  dc  abril  do  1897,  por  medio  de  plonipotenciarioe  compctentemente  autorizados, 
un  convcnio  iiobre  reconocimiento  de  tftulos  profesionalos,  cuyo  tenor  literal  cs  como 
sigue: 

CONVBNIOS. 

En  la  ciudad  de  Quito,  a  loe  nueve  dfas  del  mes  de  abril  de  mil  ochocientos  noventa 
y  siete,  el  Excelentisimo  Sefior  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del  EcuadoTi 
Dr.  Don  Bollsario  Alb^  Mestanza,  y  el  Excelentlaimo  Sefior  Enviad6  Extraordinario 
y  Ministro  Plenipotenclario  de  Chile,  Don  Beltriin  Mathieu,  con  el  objeto  de  estrechAT 
los  lazos  de  leal  amistad  que  felizmente  existen  entre  las  doe  Repdblicas,  ban  cele- 
brado,  debidamente  autorizados  por  sus  respectivos  Gobiemoe,  el  siguiente  convenio: 

ArtIculo  1.  Los  abogadoe,  m^icos,  cirujanos,  farmac^uticoe,  ingenioros  y  agii- 
mensores  recibidoe  en  los  tribunales  de  justicia,  imiversidades,  y  otras  corporacioiiea 
cientfficas  de  Chile,  ser&n  admitidoe  al  libre  ejercicio  de  su  profesi6n  en  el  territorio 
de  la  Repdblica  del  £k;uador;  y  reflpeotivamente,  los  que  hayan  obtenido  eeos  tftuloa 
en  el  Ek:uador,  podrin  hacerlos  valcr  en  Chile,  sin  otro  requisite  que  el  de  comprobar 
la  autenticidad  del  tftulo  y  la  identidad  de  la  persona. 

Art.  2.  La  autenticidad  del  tftulo  se  hard  constar  mediante  la  legalizadon  realiiada 
en  la  forma  de  estilo;  y  la  identidad  de  la  persona  se  comprobari  con  un  certificado 
que  expida  la  Ie.i?aci6n  o,  ni  no  la  hubiere,  el  conaulado  del  pais  cuyas  autoridades 
expidieron  el  expresado  tftulo. 

Art.  3.  Llenadas  cstas  formalidadcs,  se  conccderd  al  interesado  la  autorizacidn 
correspoudionte  para  cl  ejercicio  do  hu  profesi6n  por  la.M  corporaciones  o  funcionarioe 
pdblicos  a  quiencs  las  leyes  dc  cada  pafej  tiefialen  la  facultad  de  expedir  los  titulot 
respectivtw*. 

Art.  4.  Entc  convenio  comenzarA  a  re^ir  desde  el  dla  del  canje  de  las  ratificacionea, 
y  su  duraci6n  serA  indefinida  hasta  que  sea  abropulo  por  consentimiento  mutuo  de 
las  dos  Partem  (."ontratanti^H,  o  hanta  qur;  al^uiia  de  elhu^  t^xprose  a  la  otra,  con  doce 
meses  de  anticipacion,  el  pn>}y'»sito  de  quo  cesen  sus  efoot'ie. 

Art.  5.  El  presonte  (>)nvenio  .seru  ratificado,  y  las  n&tificaciones  serdn  canjeadaa 
en  Quito  o  en  Santiaf^),  tan  pnmto  cnmo  sea  p<-Hible. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual  el  Excelentf^imo  Seuor  Ministn^  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador  y  el  ExceleutL^imo  Sotlor  F2nviudo  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipoten- 
ciario  de  Chile,  ban  firmado  y  sellado  i)or  duplicado  este  (.'onvenio. 

(l.  b.)  B.  AlbAn  Mbstanza. 

B.  Mathibu. 

Y  p«)r  cuanto  el  c«»nvenio  prein.-erto  ha  j»ido  ratifirado  por  mf,  pro\'ia  aprobaci^n 
del  CongreHr*  Xari(»nal,  y  la?  respect ivas  ratificacionea  han  sido  caiijeadas  en  la  ciudad 
de  Quito  el  27  de  ahril  pr6ximo  pa.'tado  {)or  los  Sres.  don  Beltrdn  Mathieu,  Enviado 
Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipoteuciario  de  Chile  en  Ecuadt»r,  y  Don  Jos^  Peralta, 
Mini.Min)  de  Uclaciones  Exteriores  del  Ecuador,  plenii^»t<»nciari('s  nombrados  al  efecto 
I>or  l<is  respiM'tivoj*  (Jobiernos. 
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Por  tanto,  en  virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  la  parte  ntimero  19  del  artlcalo 
73  de  la  GonstitucLdn  Polftica  del  Estado,  promdlgueee  y  ll^veee  a  efecto  en  todas  aua 
partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Santiago,  27  de  Septiembre  de  1899. 

Fedbrico  Erbazuriz. 
R.  Ersazuriz  Urmbneta. 

Pedro  Montt,  Freoidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile. 

For  cuanto  entre  las  Reptiblicas  de  Chile  y  la  del  Ecuador  se  concluy6  y  finn6  en 
Quito  el  16  de  agosto  de  1902,  por  medio  de  plenipotendarioB  autorizadoe  al  efecto, 
una  convenci6n  que  amplla  las  estipulaciones  del  tratado  sobre  mutuo  reconodmiento 
de  titulos  profesionalee  celebrado  entre  Chile  y  Ecuador  el  9  de  abril  de  1897,  Con- 
yenci6n  cuyo  texto  es  el  siguiente: 

A  16  de  agosto  de  1902,  reunidos  en  Quito  los  ExcelentteimoB  Sres.  Dr.  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno,  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exterioree  del  Ecuador  y  Galo  Lran&zabal 
ZafUurtu,  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Flenipotendario  de  Chile,  y  animados 
ambos  del  comtin  propdsito  de  estrechar  m&s  atin  los  vlnculos  de  ompatfa  y  leal 
amistad  que  unen  a  sus  respectivos  pafses,  han  convenido  en  ampUar  las  estipula- 
donee  del  tratado  sobre  mutuo  reconodmiento  de  titulos  profesionalee  celebiado  entre 
Chile  y  Ecuador  el  9  de  abril  de  1897. 

For  tanto,  y  debidamente  autorizados  jwr  sus  respectivos  Grobiemos,  han  celebfado 
la  siguiente  convend6n: 

ARTfcuLO  1.  Serin  vilidos  en  Chile  los  ex&menes  rendidoe  y  los  gradoe  que  ae 
obtengan  l^almente  en  los  colegios,  universidades  o  corporaciones  dentfficas  del 
Ecuador;  asi  como  serin  tambien  vilidos  en  el  Ecuador  los  eximenes  rendidoe  y  los 
grades  que  se  obtengan  de  igual  mode  en  Chile. 

Art.  2.  En  consecuenda,  los  alumnos  de  dichos  colegios,  univenddadee  o  carpo- 
raciones  no  estarin  sujetos  a  mis  requisitos  que  los  de  comprobar  la  identidad  personal 
del  interesado  y  la  autenticidad  de  los  documentos  correspondientes. 
■  Art.  3.  La  identidad  deberi  comprobarse  por  un  certificado  expedido  por  la 
legaci6n,  o  en  su  falta,  por  un  consulado  de  la  Repdblica  cuyas  autoridades  expidieren 
los  documentos,  y  la  autenticidad  de  ^stos  en  la  forma  acostumbrada. 

Art.  4.  El  canje  de  las  ratificaciones  de  esta  convenci6n  se  hari  en  Quito,  o  en  San- 
tiago de  Chile  a  la  brevedad  posible;  y  canjeadas  dichas  ratificadones,  su  vigenda 
seri  indefinida  salvo,  siempre,  el  derecho  de  cualquiera  de  las  partes  para  notificar  a 
la  otra,  con  un  afio  de  anticipaci6n,  su  voluntad  de  que  termine. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual  el  Excelentisimo  Sefior  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exterioree  del 
Eciiador  y  el  Excelentisimo  Sefior  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Flenipoten- 
dario de  Chile  han  firmado  y  sellado,  por  duplicado,  este  convenio. 

(Firmado.)  A.  Baquerizo  M.  (L.  S.). 

G.  Irarrazabal  Z.  (L.  S.). 

Y  por  cuanto  la  convenci6n  preinserta  ha  side  ratificada  por  mf ,  previa  la  aprobaci6n 
del  Con?re80  Nacional,  y  las  respect! vas  ratificadones  se  han  canjeado  en  esta  capital 
el  dia  14  de  enero  del  ano  en  cursor 

For  tanto,  en  uso  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  la  parte  19  del  articulo  73  de  la 
Constituci6n  Polftica  del  Estado,  dispon(;o  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  Ueve  a  efecto 
en  todas  sus  partes  como  ley  de  la  Reptiblica. 

Dada  en  la  sala  de  mi  despacho  en  Santiago  a  treinta  dfas  del  mes  de  Mayo  de  mil 
novedentos  nueve. 

(Firmado.)  Fedro  Montt. 

Rafael  Balmaceda 
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TRATA.DO  SOBBB  CANJS  DB  tItULOB  T  ORADOB. 

Gonveiici6n  aobro  ejercicb  de  profeaioiies  liberales  celebrtdm  autre  Chile  j  lot 
EstadoB  Unidos  del  Braail  el  4  de  mayo  de  1897. 

Federico  Err&zum,  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile. 

For  cuanto  entre  las  Rep6blica8  de  Chile  y  de  loa  Estados  UnidoB  del  Bradl,  ae 
negoci6  coiicluy6  y  firm6  el  4  de  mayo  de  1897,  por  medio  de  plenipotenclarioB  cooh 
petentemente  autorisadoB  al  efecto,  una  Convenci6n  aobre  el  eJBrcicio  de  profedoMB 
Uberales,  cuyo  tenor  es  a  la  letra  como  sigae: 

El  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile  y  el  Freridente  de  la  Reptiblica  do  loB 
Efltados  UnidoB  del  Braail,  habiendo  acordado  celebrar  una  convendte  aobre  el 
ejercicio  de  las  piofesioneB  liberales,  nombraron  para  eae  fin  sua  plenipoteadailoa^  * 
saber: 

El  Freaidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile,  a  don  Joaqufn  Walker  Ifartines,  Enviido 
Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Flenipotenciario  de  la  miama  en  el  Branil; 

El  Freridente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  loa  EstadoB  Unidoa  del  Braail,  al  Qeneral  de 
Brigada  don  Dbnirio  Evanjelista  de  Castro  Cerqueira,  Ministro  de  Eatado  de  Rel»- 
clones  Ezteriores. 

Los  cuales,  despues  de  canjear  sua  plenos  poderBS,  que  hallaron  en  buena  y  dabldft 
forma,  convinieron  en  lo  siguiente: 

ARTfcuLO  1.  Los  ciudadanos  de  cualquiera  de  las  dos  Reptiblicas  coBtratmlBB 
podrin  ejercer  libremente  en  el  territorio  de  la  otra,  la  profesi6n  para  la  cual  eatii- 
viesen  habilitados  por  diploma  o  tftulo  expedido  por  la  autoridad  nacional  compe- 
tente,  riempre  que  para  ese  ejercicio  no  sea  exigida  por  la  ley  la  calidad  de  eludadaao 
chileno  o  braailero. 

Los  certificados  de  estudios  preparatorios  o  superiores  en  cualquiera  de  loa  doe 
palses,  expedidos  en  favor  de  nacbnales  de  uno  de  ellos,  producirin  en  el  otio  loa 
miamos  efectos  que  les  atribuyere  la  ley  de  la  Reptiblica  de  donde  emanen. 

Aht.  2.  El  diploma  o  certificado  autenticado  y  el  certificado  de  identidad  de  pei^ 
Bona  pasado  por  el  agente  diplomitico  o  consular  de  la  naci6n  que  hubiere  expedido 
el  diploma  o  certificado,  producihUi  los  efectos  pactados  en  la  presenle  Convencitet 
despues  de  registrados  en  el  Minbterio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  que  daii  coiioci> 
miento  del  registro  al  ministerio  o  repartici6n  a  que  interesare  el  ejercicio  de  la  pco- 
feri6n. 

AsT.  3.  La  presente  Conyenci6n  r^giri  por  tiempo  indeterminado,  cesaado  un  aflo 
despu^  que  una  de  las  Altas  Fartas  Contratantes  la  hubiese  denunciado  a  la  otift. 

8eri  ratificada  y  las  ratificaciones  canjeadas  en  Rfo  Janeiro,  despu^  de  aprobadaa 
por  loa  Congresos  de  las  dos  Altas  Partes  Contratantes. 

En  testimonio  de  los  que  los  respectivos  Plenipotenciarios  firmaion  y  aeUaroB  la 
presente  Convenci6n. 

Hecha  en  la  ciudad  de  Rio  Janeiro,  a  los  cuatro  dfas  del  mes  de  mayo  de  1897. 

[l.  b.]  JoaquIn  Walur  Martdtrz. 

DioNiBio  £.  DR  Cabtro  Crrqurdu. 

Y  por  cuanto  la  convenci6n  ha  sido  ratificada  por  mf ,  previa  la  aprobaci6n  del  Con- 
greao  Nacional,  y  las  respectivas  ratificaciones  se  ban  canjeado  en  la  ciudad  do  Rio 
Janeiro  el  dfa  13  de  setionbre  del  presente  afio,  por  los  plenipotenciarios  nombradoa 
al  efecto  por  los  Gobiemos  de  Chile  y  de  los  Estados  Unldos  del  Braail;  por  tanto,  en 
virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  el  artfculo  73,  parte  19  de  la  constituci6n  pdf- 
tica,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  lleve  a  efecto  en  todas  bus  partes  como  ley 
de  la  Reptiblica. 
Dada  en  la  sala  de  mi  despacho,  a  31  del  mes  de  diclembre  de  1898. 

Frdbrico  ErrAzuriz  E. 

V.  Blanco  V. 
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Podro  Montt,  PreBidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile. 

For  cuanto  entre  la  Repdblica  de  Chile,  Aigentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Ricat 
Repdblica  Dominicana,  Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Estadoe  XJnidos  de  AmMca,  Gua^ 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  M^co,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Perd  y  Uruguay,  ae  ooncluy6 
y  firm6  en  la  ciudad  de  M^co,  el  28  de  Enero  de  1902,  por  medio  de  Ptenipotenciarfai 
competentemente  autorizados,  una  Convenci6n  cuyo  texto  dice  como  sigue: 

ABTfouLo  1.  Los  dudadanos  de  cualquiera  de  las  Repdblicas  que  suscriben  la  pve- 
sente  Convenci6n,  podr&n  ejercer  libremente  en  el  territorio  de  las  otras  la  pn^esidn 
para  la  cual  estuvieren  habilitados  con  im  diploma  o  tf tulo  ezpedldo  por  la  autoiidad 
oompetente  en  cada  uno  de  los  pafses  signatarios;  con  tal  que  dicho  diploma  o  tftolo 
cumpla  con  los  requisites  establecidos  en  los  articulos  4  y  5,  siempre  que  la  ley  del 
pais  en  que  va  a  ejercerse  la  profesi6n  no  exija  para  su  ejerdcio  la  caUdad  de  dudadano. 

Los  certificados  de  estudios  preparatorios  o  superiores,  expedidos  en  cualquiera  de 
los  pafses  que  celebran  esta  convenci6n,  en  favor  de  nacionales  de  uno  de  ellos,  pro- 
dudr^  en  todos  los  pafses  contratantes  los  mismos  efectos  que  lee  atribuyere  la  ley 
de  las  Repdblicas  de  donde  emanen,  siempre  que  haya  redprocidad  y  no  reeultaii 
ventajas  superiores  a  las  reconoddas  por  la  I^;i8laci6n  del  pais  en  que  se  quieia  hacer 
nso  de  esos  certificados. 

Abt.  2.  Por  lo  que  respecta  a  los  titulos  profesionales  piocedentes  de  los  colegioe  o 
universidades  de  aula  Estado,  Teiritorio  y  Distrito  de  Columbia  de  los  Estados  Unidoe 
de  America,  en  vista  de  que  esas  institudones  no  se  hallan  bajo  el  patronato  del 
Qobiemo  Federal,  ni  en  muchos  cases  del  de  los  Gobiemos  de  los  Estados,  bSLo  se 
xeconocer6n  por  los  pafses  signatarios  los  tf  tulos  o  diplomas  expedidos  por  los  colsgios- 
o  universidades  de  los  Estados  cuya  legisladdn  ofredere  redprocidad  y  que  hublemi 
side  expedidos  segdn  las  condiciones  presditas  en  el  artfculo  5  de  esta  convencidn. 

Art.  3.  Cada  una  de  las  partes  Contratantes  se  reserva,  sin  embaigb,  el  deredio  de 
exigir  a  los  dudadanos  de  las  otras,  que  presenten  diplomas  o  tf  tulos  de  mddico  o  de 
cualquiera  otra  profesi6n  relacionada  con  la  cirugfa  y  la  medidna,  induyfodoae 
tambidn  la  de  farmac^utico,  que  se  sometan  a  un  previo  examen  general  sobre  los 
ramps  de  la  profesidn  que  acredita  el  diploma  o  tftulo  respective,  en  la  fonna  que 
cada  Gobiemo  determine. 

Art.  4.  Cada  una  de  las  Altas  Partes  Contratantes  pondrd  en  conodmiento  de  las 
otras,  cu^es  son  sus  universidades  o  cuerpos  docentes,  cuyos  tf  tulos  o  diplomas  debaa 
ser  aceptados  por  los  demte,  como  v41idos,  para  el  ejerddo  de  las  profesiones  de  que 
Icata  esta  convenciboL. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  obaervaacia  de  la  dispesicidn  anterior  por  parte  de  loe 
Estados  Unidos  de  Amdrica,  el  Departamento  de  Estado  de  este  pais  pondrd  en  cono- 
dmiento de  las  otras  Repdblicas  signatarias,  todos  los  actos  le^[lslativoB  de  los  respecti- 
vos  Estados  de  los  Estados  Unidos  referentes  al  reconodmiettto  de  los  tftulos  o  diplo- 
mas de  los  dem^  pafses  finnantes,  y  trssmitird  a  los  distintos  Estados  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  cuya  legisladdn  ofreciese  redprocidad,  las  infonnadones  que  reciba,  daado 
a  conocer  los  tftulos  y  diplomas  de  los  respectivos  cuerpos  docentes  o  univerridadee 
de  las  otras  Repdblicas  que  6stas  recomendaren  como  vdlldas. 

Las  dem^  Partes  Contratantes  reconocerdn  los  tftulos  y  diplomas  de  las  Universi- 
dades de  los  Estados,  territorios  y  del  Distrito  de  Columbia  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  que 
cada  una  de  ellas  eligiere. 

No  obstante  esta  disposicidn,  aquellas  institudones  docentes  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
que  no  fueran  reconocidas  por  las  dem&Ei  Rei>db]icas  signatarias  y  que  se  considerssea 
con  tftulos  Buficientes  para  serlo,  podrdn  solicitar  el  reconocimiento  de  sus  diplomas 
profesionales  ante  los  Gobiemos  respectivos,  mediante  una  solkitud  acompafiada  de 
los  justificativos  correspondientes,  los  que  serdn  calificados  por  la  autoridad  compe- 
tente  de  cada  uno  de  los  pafses  contratantes. 
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Art. 5.  Eldiploina, tftulosocertificadoedeestudioepreparaioriosy saperioreflydebidm- 
mente  autenticados,  y  el  certificado  de  identidad  de  penona  expedido  por  el  reapectivo 
agente  diplomiltico  o  consular,  acieditado  en  la  nacidn  que  hubiere  otorgado  cualqnien 
de  e808  documentoe,  producirin  los  efectoe  pactadoe  en  la  preeente  Convencidn,  deapu^ 
que  hayan  aide  registrado6  en  el  Ministerio  de  Relacionea  Exteriores  del  pais  en  que  ae 
deeea  ojercer  la  profosidn;  debiendo  dicho  Departamonto  de  Estado  poner  este  trAmite 
en  conocimionto  de  la  Cancillerfa  del  pafs  de  donde  el  tftulo  emana. 

Art.  6.  La  prescntc  convenci^n  no  altera  on  manera  alguna  los  tratadoa  que  lae 
Alias  Farias  Contratanies  iongan  aciualmonte  en  \ngor  y  ofrczcan  mayores  franquiciM. 

Art.  7.  La  preeeiite  convenci6n  rcgird  por  tiempo  Indeierminado,  pudiendo  cual- 
quiera  de  las  Alias  Paries  C'oniraianies  bacerla  cesar,  por  lo  que  a  ella  rcepecta,  un  ailo 
despu^s  de  liaberla  formalmenie  denunciado  a  las  oiras. 

No  sord  indispensable  para  la  vigilancia  de  esie  convencldn  su  ratificacidn  aimul- 
idnca  por  iodas  las  naciones  signaiarias. 

I^  que  lo  apruebe  lo  comunicard  a  las  demis  por  la  via  diplomiliica,  y  eate  proce- 
diniieuio  hard  las  voces  de  canje. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual,  los  plenipoieuciarios  y  Delegados  firman  la  prescnie  Convencidn  y 
ponen  en  olla  cl  sello  de  la  Scgunda  Conferencia  Iniemacional  Americana. 

Hecho  on  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  el  dla  28  de  onero  de  mil  novecienios  dos,  en  ires 
ejcmplares  escriioe  en  casiellano,  inglds  y  franc^,  re8pecii%'umenie,  loe  cualee  ae  de- 
posiiardn  en  la  Secreiarla  de  Relaciones  Exieriores  del  Gobiemo  de  los  Estadoe  Unidoa 
Mexicanos,  a  fin  de  que  de  ellos  se  saquen  copias  ceriificadas  para  en\'iarla8  por  la  via 
diplomdiica  a  cada  uno  de  los  Estados  signaiarios. 

Y  por  cuanio  la  Convenci6n  preinseria  ha  iddo  raiificada,  previa  la  aprobacidn  del 
Congreso  Nacional  y  las  respeciivas  raiificaciones  ban  side  depoeiiadas  en  la  Canci- 
llerfa do  2kI^xico. 

Por  iaiiio,  en  viriud  de  la  faculiad  que  me  confiere  el  arifculo  82,  parte  19  de  1ft 
ConBiituci6n  P61fiica  del  Estado,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  lleve  a  efecto  en 
todas  sus  partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Dada  en  la  Sala  de  mi  Deepacbo,  en  Santiago,  a  dieciaiete  de  junio  de  mil  novedeQloe 
nueve. 

Pbdro  Momtt. 
AousTiN  Edwards. 

UNIVBRSIDADBa  BZTRANJBRA8  RB00N0CIDA8  POR  LA  DB  CHILB  PARA  LOB  BPROTOB  DB 

LA  COLAadN  DB  ORADO0. 

Lo6  diplomas  de  bachiller  y  de  licenciado  o  doctor  expedidos  por  cualquiera  Univer* 
aidad  extranjera  acreditada,  airven  para  comprobar  que  el  candidate  ha  hecho 
dies  y  obtenido  aprobacidn  en  los  ramos  que,  segdn  los  estaiuios  de  la  misma  unin 
dad  extranjera,  se  necesiien  para  confenr  dichos  diplomas. 

Los  individuos  quo  soliciiaron  grades  de  la  Univeraidad  de  Chile,  y  preeentftran 
tftulofl  de  licenciados  expedidos  por  univenddades  exiranjeras  cuyas  facultadea 
hubieren  side  reconocidas,  osidn  exentos  de  prt^scniar  iftulos  de  ba(*hilleree  y  certifi- 
cados  de  exdmenes  pan-iales;  pero  on  iodo  vsm)  quodan  obligados  a  rendir  las  pruebaa 
finales. 

Los  que  soliciien  el  grado  de  licenciado  on  la  Fai*uliad  de  Leyes.  aunque  preaenten 
tfiulos  de  fai-uliados  universitanas  reconocida««,  cet^  obligados  a  rendir  examen  de 
los  c6digos  chilenos  y  de  priciica  forent*e.    (Dccreto  de  11  de  sepiiembre  do  18K6.) 

Est4n  reconocidas  para  la  colaci6n  de  gradoi^  Ian  univeraidad cs  siguientes: 

Kn  la  Faculiad  de  Leyes  y  Ciencias  PoUiiras:  La.s  univeraidadcs  e^paftolas,  Decreto 
de  ISdcojierodo  1S4M;  lade  Quito,  dccrctodc  1  deahrildo  1S(>2.  la  AcadomiadeEstudioe 
do  (luutoiiiala,  <i<HToto  de  23  do  abril  iU*  18iUi. 

En  la  Faculiad  de  Mtxiicina  y  Farmmia:  Lai<  UnivorHidados  do  Siokolmo.  Copen* 
haguo.  Kdimburgo.  Viona.  Horlfn.  Francia,  Pa<lua.  Pavfa.  I^lonia.  decreto  de  18  de 
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emero  de  1848;  la  de  Broselas,  decreto  de  9  de  octubre  de  1856;  la  de  Gienon,  decreto 
de  13  de  noviembre  de  1856;  la  de  Harvard,  decreto  de  15  de  noviooibre  de  1856;  la 
de  Kiel,  decreto  de  20  de  marzo  de  1857;  las  de  Hambuigo  esi  el  Heese  Electoral  y  de 
WiTEbuigo  en  Baviera,  decreto  de  28  de  noviembre  de  1864,  la  Facultad  de  Medicuia 
en  la  Univenidad  de  Lima,  decreto  de  19  de  noviembre  de  1867;  la  de  Dublin, 
decreto  de  18  de  mayo  de  1868;  la  de  Erlangen,  decreto  de  26  de  noviembre  de  1868; 
la  de  Munich,  decreto  de  7  de  abril  de  1870;  las  de  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Santiago,  SeviUa,  Valencia  y  Valladolid,  acuesdo  de  30  de  junio  de  1884;  el  Colegio 
de  MWcos  Cirujanos  del  Departamento  de  Medicina  del  Colegio  de  Columbia  en 
Nueva  York,  el  Colegio  de  Yale  en  New  Haven  y  la  Univenidad  de  Pensylvania 
en  Filadelfia,  acuerdo  de  24  de  noviembre  de  1884;  la  de  Melbourne,  acuerdo  de  18 
de  Marzo  de  1887.  • 

En  la  de  Ciendas  Fisicas  y  Matemiticas:  La  Escuela  Polit^cnica  de  Gaasel,  decreto 
de  6  de  didembre  de  1858. 

UNIVERSIDADBS  EH  OKNBRAL. 

La  Univenidad  de  Grante,  decreto  de  6  de  abril  de  1864;  la  de  San  Sim6n  de  Cocha- 
bamba,  decreto  de  7  de  abril  de  1865;  todaa  las  de  Italia,  decreto  de  14  de  mayo  de 
1868;  la  de  Londres,  acuerdo  de  15  de  marzo  de  1886. 

En  sesidn  de  20  de  ma3ro  de  1901,  se  reconoderon  todas  las  universidadee  alemanaa, 
y  todas  las  latinoamericanas. 

En  se8t6n  de  30  de  octubre  de  1905,  se  tom6  igual  acuerdo  respecto  de  las  Univeni- 
dades  de  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  (en  Nueva  York),  Boston,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota, Chicago,  Wariiington  en  San  Luis,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  Ann  Arbor 
y  Cornell  (en  Nueva  York). 

En  sesidn  de  14  de  junio  de  1909,  se  reconoci6  la  Univenidad  de  Paris. 

En  8  de  noviembre  de  1910,  se  acord6  agregar  a  la  lista  las  universidadee  reconoddas 
por  la  de  Chile,  las  siguientes  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America:  University 
of  Texas,  University  of  Virginia,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton  University,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Illinois  y  University  of  Michigan. 

En  29  de  agoeto  de  1910,  todas  las  universidades  oficiales  de  Europa. 


ORGANIZAaON  Y  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMMO  SISTE- 
MlTICO  DE  ESTUDIANTES  Y  PROFESORES  ENTRE  LAS  UNIVERSIDA. 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  CONOOMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TflCNICOS  Y  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTITUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  RdMULO  E.  DURON, 
Secretario  de  Instrucd&n  Piiblica  de  Honduras. 

£1  desarrollo  del  primer  punto  respecto  a  Honduras  exige  una  noticia  de  lo  que 
disponen  nuestras  leyes  acerca  de  la  ensefianza  profesional,  la  que  se  imparte  en  la 
Universidad  Central  de  la  Repdblica. 

Las  facultades  para  esta  ensefianza  son  tree:  la  de  jurisprudencia  y  dencias  polfticas 
la  de  medicina,  cirugia  y  farmacia  y  la  de  ciencias  flsico-matemiticas.  En  cada  una 
de  ellas  se  adquiere  el  titulo  de  licenciado;  y  se  adquiere  tambi^n  el  de  doctor 
mediante  un  curso  m^  de  estudios. 

Los  de  la  Facultad  de  Jurisprudencia  comprenden  las  siguientes  asignaturas: 
Elementosdederecho  natural;  elementoe  de  soclologfa;  elementosdederechoromano; 
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derecho  civil;  economia  poHtica  y  estadtetica;  derecho  penal;  derecho  politico; 
derechoadminiatrativo;  derecho  intemacional  publico;  derecho  internacional  privado; 
procedimientos  civiles;  procedimientoe  criminalee;  derecho  comercial  y  da  miiMrfa; 
legialaci^D  militar;  medicina  legal  y  juriaprudencia  m^ica;  hiatoria  del  derecho; 
filoeofia  del  derecho;  IegiBlaci6n  comparada;  hiatoria  critica  de  la  literatura. 

Loe  estudioe  de  la  Facultad  de  Medicina  comprenden:  Anatomfa,  diaecci6n  y  ejer- 
cicioe  histoldgicoe;  fisica  aplicada  a  la  medicina;  botdnica  m^ica;  quimica  general  y 
mineralogfa;  zoologla  ni6dica;  fiBiologia  humana;  anAliaiw  qufmico;  patologfa  general; 
patologla  y  clfnica  quirurgicas;  medicina  operatoria;  patologfa  m^ica;  obatetricia; 
terap^utica  y  materia  m^ica;  farmacologfa;  clinica  m^dica  y  anatomia  patoUSgica; 
medicina  legal;  toxicologfa;  higiene;  hiatoria  de  la  medicina;  hiatoria  y  filoaoffa  de 
\fLs  ciencias  m^licas;  critica  do  las  diveraaa  eecuelaa  m^icaa. 

Lo6  eatudioe  de  la  Facultad  de  Cienciaa,  que  hoy  eetd  cerrada  por  falta  de  alumnoa, 
comprenden:  Complementoa  de  Algebra,  geometrfa  y  trigonometria;  zoologfa,  botiLnica 
y  mineralogfa;  geometrfa  anaHtica;  economfa  polftica  y  eatadiatica;  dibujo  lineal; 
cdlculo  diforencial  o  integral  de  diferenciaa  y  variacionea;  ffaica  experimental;  quimica 
aplicada;  geometrfa  deacriptiva,  aombraa  y  perapectivaa  y  ejercicioa  de  eatereotomia; 
mecdnica  racional;  andliaia  qufmico;  geologfa;  c6digo  de  mlnerfa;  dibujo  de  paiaaje; 
conatrucci^n  y  arquitectura;  mec&nica  aplicada  y  mdquinaa;  metaluigia;  nociones  de 
dibujo  de  figuraa;  caminoe  ordinarioa  y  caminoe  de  hierro;  puertoa,  faroe  y  navega- 
ci6n  interior;  daa6tica  y  aelvicultura;  idioma  ingl^  o  franc<^;  laboreo  de  minaa  y 
au  preparaci6n;  topograffa,  levantamiento  de  planoa,  conatrucci6n  de  perfiles  y  tra- 
zado  de  cur>'a8  de  nivol;  dibujo  topogrdfico;  coamograffa  ffaica  del  globo  y  geodeaia; 
aatronomfa  ffaica  y  de  obaervaci6n;  ffaica  matemitica;  geologfa  y  paleontologfa. 

Laa  cuatro  illtimaa  aaignaturaa  de  la  Facultad  de  Juriaprudencia  y  de  la  Facultad 
do  Gienciaa  y  laa  dua  dltimafl  dc  la  de  Medicina  obligan  a6lo  para  el  doctorado. 

Sicndo  eatoa  loa  plonea  de  eatudioa,  Honduraa  podrfa  ofrecer  profeaorea  para  el 
oatudio  del  derecho  pi'iblico  intcmo  del  paia,  eato  ea,  au  derecho  politico,  admini*- 
trativo,  ciNal,  comercial,  de  minerfa,  penal,  militar  y  proceeal;  y  para  aumentar  su 
cucrpo  dnccute  ix)drfa  aolicitar  profeaorea  de  laa  reatantea  materiaa  expreaadaa. 

Loa  gaatoH  de  traslacidn  y  dc  regrcao  de  profeaorea  aerfan  de  cuenta  del  paia  que  loe 
pidiora.     Ix>r  honorarioB  ao  fijarfan  por  contrata. 

Kn  cuanto  a  loa  alumnoH,  Honduraa  podrfa  admitir  a  loa  de  loe  dem^  pafaea  amen- 
canoe  en  igual  condicidn  quo  a  loa  nacionalea,  coetedndoleaau  viajc  de  cnalquier  puerto 
de  la  Repdblica  a  la  capital  y  tomiindoloa  a  au  cuidado  haata  el  t^^rmino  de  loe  estudioa, 
aiendo  do  cuenta  del  Gobiemo  todo  gaato,  lo  miamo  que  loe  de  regreeo  al  paia  de  mi 
procedencla. 

Igualca  condicionea  reclamarfa  para  loa  nacionalea  hondurcfioa.  procur&ndoee  aiempre 
la  equivalencia  de  gaatoa,  hecha  excepci6n  dc  loa  derechoa  dc  matrfcula,  de  exAmenea 
y  de  tftulo,  que  ae  diapenaarfan  a  todoa. 

El  canje  de  profeaorea  y  ulumnoa  deberfa  pactarae  por  medio  de  una  convened^ 
entrc  loa  pafaea  americanoa  en  la  que  ae  comiaionara  a  la  Uni6n  Pun-Americana  para 
efectuarlo,  a  aolicitud  o  iniciativa  de  cada  uno  de  dichoe  pafaea. 

I/a  Uni6n  Pan-Americana  ae  pondrfa  en  comunicaci6n  con  el  Gobiemo  reapectivo, 
por  medio  del  Miniaterio  de  Relacionea  Exteriorea,  anuncidndole  la  aolicitud  de 
profeaorea  o  cl  envfo  de  alumnoa,  aeg6n  el  caao.  £1  ndmero  de  profeeoiea  y  alumaof 
para  el  canje  quodarfa  fijado  en  la  convencion,  no  pudiendo  paaar  de  cinco  de  unoi 
y  de  otnie. 

Kn  cuanto  al  niimero  aegundo  del  tema,  creo  que  tambi^n  deberia  aer  objeto  de  una 
oonvenci^n  entre  loa  pafaea  ameriranoa. 

Kn  el  ntlmero  anterior  queda  indi(*ado  que  ae  pucden  obtener  en  Honduraa  loa 
tftuloe  de  lirenciado  y  de  doctor  en  laa  facultadea  de  Juriaprudencia  y  Gienciaa  pa- 
liticaa,  de  Medicina,  Cirugfa  y  Farmacia  y  de  Gienciaa.  Tambi^n  ae  pueden  obtener 
el  do  notario  en  la  primera  do  dichaa  facultadea,  loa  de  Ucenciado  on  farmacia  y  de 
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practicantee  y  matronas  en  la  segunda;  y  los  de  agrimen»or,  pcrito  minero,  perito 
constructor,  perito  qufmico,  perito  mec&nico  y  perito  agnSnomo,  en  la  tercera.  Todoe 
e8to6  tltuloB  son  extendidos  por  el  Rector  de  la  IJniversidad  con  noticia  del  grado  con- 
ferido  por  el  Decano  de  la  facultad  respectiva. 

Honduras,  x>or  su  parte,  se  obligarla  a  dar  informe,  por  medio  del  Ministro  de  Rela- 
ciones  Exteriores,  a  un  centro  comtin,  que  podrfa  ser  la  Unl6n  Pan- Americana,  de 
los  tftuloe  conferidos  ya  por  el  Rector  de  la  Universidad  Central  y  de  los  que  se  sigiiie- 
ran  expidiendo,  y  dicha  oficina  irfa  anotando  en  un  registro  abierto  a  todas  las  Re- 
ptiblicas  americanas  el  nombre  de  la  persona  titulada,  la  profesi6n  a  que  se  refiere 
el  tftulo  y  el  ntimero  de  ^ste  y  su  fecha.  La  oficina  asumirfa  ademds  la  obligacidn 
de  enviar  mensualmente  a  cada  una  de  las  restantes  Repdblicas  americanas  un  cono- 
dmiento  de  las  partidas  anotadasen  el  registro,  relativas  a  Honduras.  En  caso  dB  que 
fuera  necesario  comprobar  la  identidad  de  un  tftulo,  la  Uhi6n  Pan-Americana  podrfa 
certificar  a  favor  del  interesado  si  constaba  la  partida  correspondiente  en  el  registro. 
Esto  se  entiende  sin  perjuicio  de  la  legalizaci6n  del  tftulo  por  la  Secretarfa  de  Re- 
laciones  Exteriores  de  Hondiiras  y  la  del  pafs  en  que  se  hubiera  de  hacer  uso  de  ^1. 

El  registro  se  publicarfa  en  el  Boletfn  de  la  Unidn  Pan-Americana. 

El  procedimiento  serfa  el  mismo  por  parte  de  cada  nno  de  los  demds  pafses  de 
America. 

En  suma,  una  convenci6n  entre  todas  las  Repdblicas  americanas  serfa  el  medio 
adecuado  para  organizar  el  cambio  sistemdtico  de  estudiantes  y  profesores  entre  las 
universidades  de  ellas,  lo  mismo  que  para  obtener  un  conocimiento  mutuo  de  loe 
grades  t^nicos  y  profesionales  concedidos  por  las  instituciones  de  primera  clase  de 
dichas  Reptiblicas,  comidonando  para  uno  y  otro  objeto  a  la  Uni6n  Pan- Americana. 


PLANS  FOR  BRINGING  ABOUT  A  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  CREDENTIALS,  PARTICULARLY  TECHNICAL  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL DEGREES  ISSUED  OR  GRANTED  BY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE 

FIRST  RANK. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 

Assistant  Commissioner  Jor  Higher  EdxicatioUy  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

In  extending  the  invitation  to  discuss  this  topic,  the  president  of  the  subsection  said: 

''We  must  treat  each  national  system  of  education  as  a  thing  by  itself,  and  see  to 
what  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  competence  it  brings  its  stuaents  at  the 
time  when  they  wish  to  come  to  an  American  university  or  technical  school." 

My  first  thought  was  to  tabulate  the  preliminary  educational  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  higher  institutions,  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  in  those 
countries  from  which  students  migrate  to  America.  I  thought  to  outline  the  plan 
by  which  we  can  accept  the  students  from  foreign  institutions  without  undertaking 
to  convert  these  requirements  into  exact  requirements  for  entrance  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions. I  thought  to  plan  that  those  capable  of  going  on  with  their  education  in  our 
higher  institutions  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  our  examinations, 
and  should  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  institutions  even  though  they  might  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  the  same  number  of  years  that  our  own  students 
take  to  complete  it;  that  is,  it  might  take  these  foreign  students  five  years  to  com* 
plete  the  work  which  ours  do  in  four. 

But  after  accepting  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  State  control  of  medical  licensure 
and  the  mutual  recognition  to  be  accorded  academic  degrees,  I  determined  to  make 
the  three  papers  before  this  congress  a  trilogy — each  in  itself  complete  but  all 
closely  related  one  to  the  others. 
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The  problem  for  solution  may  be  stated  fairly,  then,  as  follows:  How  can  a  libanJ 
policy  be  formulated  that  shall  deal  justly  with  all  students  migrating  to  the  Wegtem 
Hemisphere  not  only  from  the  various  European  countries,  but  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia  as  well,  without  lowering  educational  standards  or  discriminating  aguiiit 
our  own.  First,  all  will  recognize  the  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  are  in  ptoeea 
of  development  on  this  hemisphere.  This  Union  is  proof  of  the  same.  Canada  and 
the  British  provinces  should  be  included  within  these  closer  and  mofe  friendly  reli^ 
tions.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  letter  in  our 
files: 

"The  governor  asks  me  *  *  *  to  invite  your  observation  as  to  the  ponbiHty 
of  a  student  passing  through  the  secondary  schools  in  that  colony  obtaining  the  same 
privileges  in  American  schools  as  those  which  would  be  accorded  to  him  in  England." 

Second,  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  States  of  America  will  materi- 
ally influence  our  relations  with  both  east  and  west.  Convenience  of  access  to  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  by  the  West,  has  already  brought  to  the  United  States 
the  best  and  must  ambitious  students  of  these  countries. 

The  records  of  our  university  show  with  clearness  the  growth  of  such  student  Diigia» 
tion.  When  formulating  a  liberal  policy  of  attraction,  we  must  at  the  same  time  pio- 
vide  a  just  standard  of  admission. 

Credential  recognized /or  ttpo  distinct  purpoaei. — Plans  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
educational  credentials  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  several  States  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  must  differentiate  two  distinct  purposes:  First,  That  they  are 
presented  for  admission  to  institutions  ad  eundem  gradum  in  the  attainment  ol  an 
education,  which,  for  distinction,  may  be  termed  student  migration;  second,  that 
thoy  arc  presented  in  lieu  of  the  State's  examinations  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
a  profession. 

SUuient  migration. — In  devising  this  liberal  policy  a  clear  vision  of  the  basia  on 
which  such  policy  must  rest  is  essential.  That  basis  must  be  equitable;  that  is, 
marked  by  due  consideration  for  what  is  fair,  unbiased,  and  impartial. 

There  must  be  a  good  understanding  of  the  several  school  systems.  The  countries 
of  North  America  must  be  accorded  no  undue  ad\'antage  by  reason  of  their  mote 
highly  developed  school  facilities.  'For  example,  if  an  elementary  student  from  the 
Bermudas  can  more  advantageously  pursue  his  secondary  course  in  a  Massachusetts 
academy  than  in  a  New  York  high  school,  the  elementary  subjects  of  his  Cambridge 
junior  examinations  should  receive  the  same  recognition  not  only  by  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  but  by  every  educational  authority  in  the  Union. 

There  must  be  unbiased  judgment  of  the  institutions  of  all  grades — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher — ^in  all  the  countries  of  the  Union.  For  example,  the  student 
of  a  secondary  school  in  Jamaica,  whose  migration  to  the  university  in  a  wanner 
climate  will  be  more  advantageous,  should  have  her  teacher's  diploma  accorded  tlie 
same  recognition  by  every  college  and  university  of  the  first  rank  within  the  Unim 
without  prejudice  as  to  religion,  color,  or  sex.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  such  insti- 
tution must  admit  her,  for  some  of  them  may  not  be  coeducational,  but  her  credentisis 
should  be  equally  acceptable  to  all. 

The  credentials  presented  from  the  several  educational  States  of  the  Union  must 
be  impartially  evaluated  by  the  educational  authorities  of  every  State.  There  must 
be  an  absence  of  favoritism  to  either  party  interested  in  the  credential  submitted — 
the  administrative  officer  accepting  it  or  the  student  applying  for  its  recognition. 
For  example,  the  student  submitting  a  dental  credential  from  the  College  of  Bogota 
for  admission  to  a  dental  school  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  admitted  to  the  same 
class  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  which  he  would  be  admitted  in  the 
University  of  California. 

In  planning  this  liberal  policy  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  education  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  student  is  to  return  to  his  native  land  for  residenoe  or  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  should  carry  back  with  him  the  highest  ideals  from  tlie 
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country  in  which  he  completes  his  education  and  should  carry  back  credentials 
evidencing  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  competence  he  has  attained. 

When  the  resident  physician  of  an  East  Indian  hospital  is  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing her  medical  degree  in  Belgium  by  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  that  State,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  complete  her  education  in  that  State  of  this  Union  where  she 
can  acquire  that  best  suited  to  her  purposes  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  effort, 
and  expense.  The  administrative  officer  directing  her  choice  must  be  thoroughly 
canversant  not  only  with  the  educational  facilities  and  professional  requirements  of 
the  institutions  in  this  Union  but  also  with  the  conditions  that  she  must  meet  on  her 
vetum  to  the  presidency  in  which  she  practices.  He  should  direct  her  to  that  insti- 
tution best  qualified  to  give  her  the  education  her  circumstances  demand,  to  enable 
her  to  receive  the  credential  most  widely  recognized. 

But  when  the  migration  involves  the  acquiring  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
fessional practice  the  standards  of  administration  must  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
justice — ^rectitude  and  just  dealing. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  changing  professional  residence  the  administrative 
officer  must  not  only  give  every  man  his  due  but  every  institution  its  due  as  well. 
When  more  than  200  medical  students  deliberately  emigrated  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  acquire  their  education  on  lower  requirements  than  those  demanded  in  the 
State,  the  statute  dealt  justly  with  them  by  denying  them  the  right  of  practice  in  the 
State  in  competition  with  their  former  classmates  that  met  honestly  the  statutory 
requirement. 

Not  only  must  every  man  have  his  due  and  every  institution  its  due,  but  there  is  a 
duty  owing  the  State  as  well.  When  China  established  a  medical  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  western  medical  practice  to  the  Chinese,  and  established  as  a  ccmdi- 
tion  precedent  to  admission  that  the  graduate  should  remain  to  practice  in  China, 
New  York  State  was  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  immigrant  Chinese  graduate  of 
such  institution  who  would  practice  among  the  wealthy  Chinese  of  New  York  should 
meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  New  York  statute. 

This  principle  of  rectitude  and  just  dealing  must  protect  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  State.  Let  me  cite  an  example  from  my  personal  experience^.  An  Egyptian 
dentist  of  German  nativity,  who  acquired  his  profession  in  a  South  American  institu- 
tion, found  himself  on  his  way  to  an  international  congress  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  calamitous  war.  At  his  first  port  of  landing  he  was  denied  disembarkation 
by  reason  of  mobilization;  at  his  second  port  be  was  again  forbidden  to  disembark,  as 
war  had  just  been  declared;  at  his  final  destination  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  was 
interned  and  later  paroled  to  reside  in  a  neutral  coimtry  till  the  close  of  the  war.  But 
the  statutes  of  that  neutral  coimtry  did  not  permit  of  his  professional  practice  because 
he  did  not  meet  its  educational  requirements.  The  administrative  officer  justly 
gave  him  the  fullest  recognition  that  his  credentials  warranted,  encouraged  him  to 
complete  his  professional  course,  and  seciu^d  for  him  admission  to  an  institution 
where  he  was  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  while  meeting  the  full  requirements  for  legal 
practice  in  the  State  of  his  enforced  residence. 

Practical  plans  for  the  recognition  of  credentials. — The  analysis  of  the  two  distinct 
purposes  for  which  educational  credentials  are  issued  raises  the  question  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  prepare  plans  for  bringing  about  the  mutual  recognition  of  educa- 
tional credentials.  From  New  York's  experience  it  seems  quite  practicable  pro- 
viding accurate  information  is  obtainable  and  exact  administration  is  enforced. 
Moreover,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  putting  tentative  plans  into  practical 
operation. 

Accurate  information. — In  order  that  equity  and  justice  shall  prevail,  not  only 
must  accurate  information  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  several  States  be 
available,  but  their  ideals  must  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
American  system,  by  the  union  of  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher 
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institationB  of  instruction,  conBerves  expense,  minimizes  waste,  and  proeonti  oppor* 
tunities  for  education  to  all  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  from  the  kindergvtai 
through  the  university.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  an  American  ideal 
provides  that  every  student  shall  find  a  career  entirely  open  at  the  top.  Entirely 
open  at  the  top  suggests  upward  draft  and  feeding  from  the  bottom;  vertical  drcola- 
tion  is  the  American  ideal  instead  of  the  horizontal. 

Not  only  must  the  present  institutions  of  the  first  lank  be  determined  and  the 
administrative  authorities  recognized,  but  provision  must  also  be  made  for  adm(i»> 
sion  to  these  lists  as  institutions  and  administrations  become  better  known  and  are 
found  worthy  of  recognition.  In  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  institutions  of  the  fint 
rank  some  worthy  institutions  will  undoubtedly  be  omitted  from  lack  of  definite 
information.  It  is  known  that  BraziPs  administration  of  education  is  by  States, 
but  I  can  fix  neither  the  extent  nor  determine  the  method,  for  accurate  infonnatioii 
is  not  available. 

The  credentials  issued  must  not  only  accurately  portray  the  course  pmsued  bat 
must  also  be  official  evidence  of  its  successful  completion.  The  beautiful  laureate 
of  the  Italian  university  is  silent  in  respect  to  courses  pursued  or  tests  snccessfoUy 
met,  while  the  licema  liceale  both  certifies  the  courses  and  the  oral  and  written 
tests  successfully  completed. 

The  resident  study  required  by  the  institution  conferring  the  credential  should  be 
of  such  quality,  extent,  and  duration,  as  to  give  the  institution  position  among  inati- 
tutions  of  the  first  rank.  Certificates  should  be  issued  as  evidence  of  promotion; 
diplomas  as  evidence  of  graduation.  The  minimum  resident  study  required  should 
be:  For  a  certificate  a  semester*s  work;  for  a  diploma  showing  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  at  least  one  full  year,  and  that  the  final  year.  For  example,  the  coni> 
pletion  of  the  juniw  college  should  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  and  not  a  diploma. 
The  certificate  should  clearly  discriminate  between  resident  and  nonresident  work, 
and  should  give  the  subjects  pursued  and  successfully  completed  and  the  time 
devoted  to  each  in  hours  per  week  and  weeks  per  semester.  The  baccalaureate  of  a 
college  or  university  should  clearly  indicate  whether  it  is  issued  wholly  on  resident 
work,  on  concurrent  courses  of  the  college  and  preparatory  department,  and  in 
subjects  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

Exact  administration. — In  order  that  just  standards  of  equation  may  be  maintained 
by  the  several  States  of  the  Union  exact  administration  is  vital.  This  can  be  acquired 
only  by  permanence  of  authority.  The  administration  subject  to  the  uphea^-als  of 
partisan  politics  can  never  bo  permanent;  that  subject  to  the  criticism  of  interested 
institutions  can  never  be  stable;  that  subject  to  voluntary  or  confederate  agreement 
can  never  become  authoritative.  The  medical  licensing  board  of  a  State  appointed 
by  a  governor  elected  biennially  can  fonnuiate  no  permanent  policy.  All  the  dental 
schools  of  a  State  may  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  independent  examiner  of  their 
matriculants,  but  while  the  examiner's  salary  depends  on  the  good  will  of  each  dean 
on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  matriculants  on  the  other,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  some  of  the  matriculates  of  the  dental  schools  of  that  State  are  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements,  or  else  the  tenure  of  ofiice  of  the  examiner  is  unstable.  The 
examination  test  of  the  college  entrance  examining  board  may  be  accepted  by  Yale 
for  admi<fi?ion,  but  the  student  can  not  compel  its  recognition  by  Har\'anl. 

Having  set  forth  in  the  three  papers  presented  before  this  congress  the  distinctions 
between  licenses,  university,  and  State  degrees;  having  established  the  principles 
of  their  mutual  recognition  by  the  States  of  this  Union:  having  analyzed  the  pur- 
poses of  that  recognition;  ha\'ing  outlined  the  essentials  of  practicable  procedure,  it 
remains  to  perfect  a  tentative  practical  plan  for  organizing  an  American  educational 
union  that  shall  not  only,  attain  the  influence  of  the  great  national  associations,  but 
also  extend  these  influences  to  the  far  wider  international  field  with  the  latest  im- 
provements in  organization,  in  administration,  and  procedure. 
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Ab  the  form  oi  government  in  every  educational  State  of  this  Union  ie  repablicun, 
the  perfecting  of  practical  plans  is  greatly  simplified;  and  as  thb  American  Sdentiflc 
Congress  has  already  brought  together  representatives  from  the  several  oountzies  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  putting  practical  plans  into 
active  operation.  I  therefore  advocate  the  following  tentative  oKganication  to  faring 
forth  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  coming  yeaxB  a  permanent  authoritative  administiar 
tion  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  educational  credentials. 

Name. — ^I  would  call  it  the  American  Educational  Union,  which  shall  he  a  union 
of  the  educational  States  of  the  Western  Hemisph^e,  and  not  a  confederacy  or 
association. 

06^.— The  object  of  the  union  should  be  the  mutual  recognition  of  educational 
credentials,  including  certificates  of  promotion,  diplomas  of  graduation,  and  Uoenses 
for  professional  practice.  It  should  collect  accurate  information  reguding  educa- 
tional institutions  and  promote  just  standards  of  admintstiation.  It  should  have 
power  to  draw  agreements  and  to  determine  equities  thereunder. 

Organization, — ^The  three  functions  of  government  should  be  clearly  lecQgniaed — 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  legialative  function  ahomid 
properly  be  a»nmitted  to  delegates  from  administrative  bodies  and  seprosentatives 
of  educational  institutions. 

The  executive  poweis  should  be  committed  to  a  limited  number  of  officers  desely 
related  to  the  delegates  or  representatives,  and  this  oommisBion  dioald  form  llie 
nudeus  of  a  larger  executive  committee. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  collect  accurate  information  for  the  use 
of  the  union,  to  determine  the  standing  or  rank  of  the  institutioiiB  having  member* 
ship  in  the  union,  and  to  draw  formal  agieements  between  the  administmtions  having 
delegates  in  the  union. 

To  the  representatives  of  republican  forms  of  government  this  suggestive  skeleton 
is  sufficient.  The  methods  of  procedure  in  the  formation  of  tentative  and  permanent 
organizations  are  well  known.  If  the  facts  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  from  New 
York  State's  educational  experience,  in  my  three  papers,  have  merit  or  force,  a  rep- 
resentative committee  of  this  congress  can  at  this  time  with  power  put  in  opemtion 
forces  that  in  my  judgment  will  lead  to  the  highest  and  greatest  educational  good  on 
this  continent,  and  will  bring  about  not  only  better  and  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  will  establish  more  firmly  the  good 
feeling  and  friendship  among  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  chairman  of  the  section, 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
resolutions  of  the  section  to  consist  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  of  Argen- 
tina; Dr.  Luis  A.  Baralt,  of  Cuba;  and  of  himself,  and  stated  that 
all  resolutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  not  later 
than  2  o'clock  of  this  same  day.  Dr.  Claxton  also  in  his  oflBicial 
capacity  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  delegates  from  Latin  America 
to  visit  and  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Friday  morning,  January  7, 1916 

Chairman,  P.  P.  Claxton. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  papers  submitted  to  Section  IV, 
Ekiucation,  the  chairman  announced  that  this  session  would  be 
devoted,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  reading  of  papers  of  general 
educational  interest,  and  that  the  papers  on  the  Pan  American 
topics  would  be  reserved  for  the  concluding  session  of  the  section, 
which  would  take  place  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  Sr.  Jo86 
Maria  G&lvez,  of  Chile,  as  presiding  officer. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session,  many  of 
which  were  read  by  title: 

Algunas  ideas  sobre  nucvas  orientaciones  do  la  enseflanza,  by 
Abel  J.  P^rez. 

Motivos  de  una  ley  de  educaci6n  comtin,  by  Abel  J.  P£bez. 

jDeberfa  ser  una  sola  escuela  la  unidad  local  de  administrad6n  en 
el  distrito  o  en  una  esfera  m&s  amplia?     By  Eneiqueta  Comftk  t 

RlQUE. 

Edad  y  dem&s  condiciones  en  que  debe  hacer  el  niflo  el  primer  afio, 
o  sea  el  noviciado  en  la  escuela  elemental,  para  no  perjudicar  su 
desarrollo  ffsico.     By  Mariano  Pereira  NOnez. 

[;Cu&l  es  la  manera  m&s  eficaz  para  preparar  a  los  profesoree 
elementales  de  las  escuelas  de  cada  clase?  By  Mariano  Pbbeiba 
N6nez. 

jCu&les  son  los  elementos  de  una  ley  efectiva  sobre  asistencia 
obligatoria  en  las  escuelas?    By  Emilio  Fourni£. 

Adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school  to  needs 
of  the  child.    By  J.  N.  Deahl. 

Extramural  services  of  State  and  endowed  universities,  including 
university  extension,  from  the  humanistic  standpoint.  By  David 
Snedden. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  independent  colle^ice*    By  John  S.  Nollbm. 

A  college  dormitory  system.     By  A.  W.  Harris. 

The  duty  of  State  supported  imiversities  in  regard  to  scientific, 
historical,  economic,  and  political  research  and  publication  of  such 
research.    By  A.  O.  Leuschner. 

2e6 
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The  mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees,  including  reciprocity 
in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  education.  By 
Augustus  S.  Downing. 

The  librarian:  The  library  and  the  education  of  the  people.  By 
Miss  LuTiE  E.  Stearns. 

The  new  profession  of  pubUc  health  nursing  and  its  educational 
needs.    By  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

The  college  woman  as  a  secretary.    By  Miss  Mart  Snow. 

Relaciones  m6dicas  en  las  Americas.  By  Cablos  Moraubs 
Macedo. 

Agricultura  scientffica  ou  ensino  agricola  no  Brasil.  By  Luib 
Frederioo  Sauerbronn  Carpenter. 

Agriculture  in  secondary  schools  with  special  reference  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota.    By  A.  V.  Storm. 

Agricultural  education  in  county  schools.    By  H.  L.  Russell. 

The  American  college  of  agriculture.    By  F.  B.  Mumiord. 

Agricultural  education.    By  E.  Davenport. 

Agricultural  extension  work.    By  O.  I.  Christie. 

National,  Stafb,  and  local  support  of  industrial  education.  By 
David  Snedden. 

The  place  of  industrial  education  in  a  system  of  public  schools  of  a 
self-goveniing  people.    By  E.  Davenport. 

L'fiducation  physique  en  Bolivie.    By  H.  De  Oenst. 

Las  bellas  artes  en  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  de  America.  By  Pedro 
P.  Traversari,  Jos6  G.  Navarro,  and  Sixto  M.  DurIn. 

Educac&o  physica,  intellectual  e  moral.    By  Liberato  Bitten- 

COURT. 

La  ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  generales  en  la  Universidad  de  La 
Plata.    By  Hugo  Broggi. 

Ensetianza  de  las  matem&ticas  en  las  escuelas  pAblicas.  {Cu&l  es 
el  mejor  sistema  para  la  ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  t  By  Rodolfo 
Munoz  Oribe. 

The  educational  value  of  endowment  for  public  schools.  By 
John  A.  Brashear. 

Ekiucational  and  social  economic  contributions  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Litemational  Exposition  to  Pan  American  interests.  By 
Alvin  E.  Pope. 

Proyecto  sobre  educaci6n  modema.    By  Rodolfo  Robles. 

El  m6todo  en  la  ciencia  pedag6gica.    By  Luis  Aroe  Laoaze. 

Noticia  synthetica  do  ensino  no  E^stado  de  S&o  Paulo.  By  Tibur- 
tino  Mondim  Pestana. 

El  Estado  y  la  mdsica  en  las  Americas.    By  Narciso  Garat. 

£U  problema  de  la  educaci6n  en  el  Ecuador.  By  A.  Esfinosa 
Tamayo. 
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ALGUNAS  IDEAS  SOBRE  NUEVAS  ORIENTAaONES  DE  LA  ENBEftANZA. 

Por  ABEL  J.  PfiREZ, 
Inspector  Nacional  de  In$trucci&n  Primana  del  Uruguay. 

I. 

Es  evidente  que  una  criedB  profunda,  de  honda  repercuflidn  moral,  agita  al  mundo 
entero,  llevando  sua  efectoe  a  todas  partes,  asf  al  hogar  para  modificar  lot  lazot  de  la 
familia,  ya  se  trate  de  las  m&s  humildes  o  lafl  mis  encumbradas,  como  a  la  aodedad 
constitufda  por  esos  hoj^ares;  asf  al  horabre  aidadamente  condderado — obrero  o  indiia- 
trial,  profcsional  o  comerciante,  poHtioo  o  capitalista — como  a  laa  agrupaciones  que 
constituyc,  ya  sean  gremiales  o  de  resistencia,  universitarias,  induBtrialefl,  poHticei, 
etc.  Se  perciben  y  se  sienten  caiuna  latentes  de  i^reaividad  general;  la  lucha  esti 
en  pi6;  la  controversia  se  mantiene  pronta,  dispueeta  a  estallar;  hay  una  desconfiaiia 
mutua;  la  fe  se  ha  debilitado;  y  en  todas  partes  y  para  todos,  hombres,  familias,  aocie- 
dad,  industria,  profesiones,  b6Io  hay  una  fucrza  que  impulsa  o  atrae,  y  eea  fuena  ee  el 
inter^,  es  un  egoismo  militante  y  en6rgico,  que  reclama  y  absorbe  todas  las  actividades 
dtiles  del  hombre  y  que  sugiere  en  ^1  un  espfritu  de  rebeli6n  que  flota,  que  lo  rodea  y  lo 
orienta  hacia  todas  las  agresividades,  hacia  todas  las  cruzadas  invasorss,  cuyo  fin  sea  la 
sati8facci6n  egoista  del  propio  y  exclusivo  bienestar. 

II. 

^Gu&les  son  las  causas  presuntas  y  posibles  de  esta  crisis? 

Tal  vez  esas  causas,  fundamentalmente,  se  encuentren  en  la  reacci6n  filos6fica  poai- 
tivista  de  los  dltimos  alios.  La  filoeof ia,  siguiendo  las  rutas  del  antiguo  espiritualinno, 
habia  exagerado  sua  tendenciaa,  alejdndoee  cada  vez  mAs  de  las  soluciones  cientificae  y 
humanaa.  Esta  exageracidn  provoc6  una  reacddn  violenta  con  la  exageraddn  con- 
traria  del  mdtodo  cientffico,  que  se  erigi6  en  soberano  absolute,  en  iurbitro  dnico  e 
indiscutido,  para  fijar  rutas  al  ser  humane  y  determinar  el  empleo  6til,  eficiente,  de 
todas  sua  actividadea  aprovechablea. 

I.as  nuevaa  doctrinas  fiIo66ficas  iniciaron  una  cruzada  brillante  en  favor  de  la  ciencia, 
y  fu6  una  cruzada  victorioaa,  que  di6  a  ^sta,  una  legftima  y  gloriosa  soberanfa;  que 
determin6  su  acci6n  ezuberante  y  magnffica,  en  todos  los  6rdenes  de  la  actividad 
humana,  y  ocup6  todoa  los  sitioe,  dcaalojando  a  los  antiguoe  poseedores  de  lo  que  cone- 
tituye  hoy  sw  aede  abaoluta. 

Eataa  oec^ilacionea  violcntaa  del  p^ndulo,  que  se  producen  en  los  perfodos  de  trmn- 
Bici6n  entre  doa  dpocas  de  la  hiatoria  y  que  determinan  dos  etapas  distintas,  son,  con 
frecuencia  I6(!ica,  laa  que  originan  esas  grandee  exageraciones,  que,  si  perduian  poco 
en  el  tiempo,  crean  en  cambio,  apasionados  y  morboeos  defensores  de  esas  doctrinal, 
que  extreman  basta  Hmitea  inconcebiblea,  con  los  que  intensifican  los  males  de  em 
crisis. 

Entretanto,  la  ciencia,  aisladamente  c*on8iderada,  no  basta  a  llenar  toda  una  exie- 
tencia  humana:  el  hombre  no  tiene  b6Io  una  mente  que  educar  y  robustecer;  tiene 
tambi^n  un  coraz6n  que  es  la  fuente  motora  del  sentimiento  que  hay  que  nutrir  y  que 
orientar,  y  tiene  asimismo  una  energla  que  cultivar,  para  realizar  sus  propios  deetinos. 

El  triunfo,  sin  embargo,  de  la  ciencia  positiva,  fu^  de  tal  manera  abaoluto,  que  ba 
conmovido  la  sociedad  en  sus  cimientos,  arrastrindolo  todo  en  su  corriente  avasalla- 
dora:  antiguas  creencias,  viejoa  cultoa,  prejuicioe  arraigadoa,  ritos  comunes,  idealee, 
seculares,  dejando  un  hueco  frfo  y  melanc61ico,  all!  donde  estaban  esos  altaree,  eaoa 
temples,  esas  creencias. 

^C6mo  neutralizar  ese  frfo  y  restablecer  la  normalidad  individual  y  social,  rota  7 
desquiciada? 

^C6mo  reaccionar  contra  esa  borrasca  asoladora  que  nos  aplasta,  nos  entristece  y  noa 
inhabilita  para  la  lucha  fecunda  y  eficiente  en  pro  del  bienestar  de  la  humanidad? 
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III. 

El  triunfo  de  la  denda  poeitiva  60  indiacutible  y  es  justo;  aaria  abBordo  y  fanda- 
mentalmente  peijudicial  levantane  contra  €i,  pnes  constitaye,  am  dud%  nn  gjorioao 
triuDfo  que,  con  legftlmo  <nguIlo,  puede  la  Humanidad  inscxiUr  en  mm  analee.  Pefo 
«•  trinnio  aidado,  no  baata;  no  ee  la  victoria  complela  y  aimoniosa  del  Mr  boiMino 
enpepcionalmente  compleio  y  varie  en  aaa  manifeetMionei,  en  aoa  ezifencks  y  em 
fas  actividadee;  contemplar  covxelativainente  etM  mamlaetacionesrHBitfltiplo  de  nna 
nnidad  variable— es  perlecdoDario,  et  haceilo  mejor,  es  ■Inletieario  en  vn  eonjnuild 
amumioeo,  que  lealice  un  ideal  de  aocUin  y  de  finalidadee  noblee  y  attae. 

No  debemoe,  pues,  Umitamoe  a  eaa  cienda  aidada  que,  ei  lebneleoe  y  vigoriftii  la 
mente  en  soe  condidonee  nonnalei^  d^  inactive  el  cccasdn  y  el  ceiictv  evtnUd  a 
todo  eefuano  dtil;  debemoe,  por  el  contiaiio»  cultivar  dmulttoeameote  todaetae 
partee  que  constituyen  eee  nr:  an  oiganiano  fidco,  pam  aomenta^ 
por  todo  aquello  que  ttenda  a  eae  reaoltade;  an  organiamo  patqiiico,  vigoriaande  ao 
mente  con  d  eatadio  de  la  denda,  cidtivaiido  an  coraadn  por  k  centempladte  kal^^ 
de  k  beUeza,  de  la  bonded,  y  de  la  virtud,  en  laa  obiaa  de  arte  de  loa  gaodea  maiiiaMh-- 
litemtoa,  pintoree,  eacnltorea,  eto.--«n  U  hiatoria  de  1<»  IwaBbraa  Uilrtreii,  de  ioa  hfipea 
dd  derecko,  de  la  jnatida,  del  bien;  en  ka  apdatolea  de  la  fcaftonrided;  an  oaiictar, 
piovocando  an  eahiflrao  met6dico  y  cooatante,  dindde  d  hibito  dd  tnbaje  que  dlur 
di^ina  ka  actividadea  y  lle\a  por  ki  nilaa  de  k  aoei6a  efidente  a  ke  Indiaa  en6r- 
gicaadekvida,connncaadddefueiia  inconftiaatabk,  que  nada  detiene  nipamHia 
en  k  auptema  e\'dud6n  dignificante  de  au  aer.* 

Hay  que  akanzar  k  noble  finalidad  que  pretende  hacer  de  cada  hembie  un  oeil- 
Junto  anndoico  de  penaamiento  y  aeci^  deidea  y  aentigiient<H-de  bonded,  de  w^ 
de  JQBtida— que  lo  haga  toleiante,  juate  y  bueno,  no  adk  per  d  cooe^pto  Moe  que 
eaaa  cualidadea  Intimaa  repieaentan  en  af  miamaa,  alno  poique  aim  belka,  poique  ani 
incondliablee  con  el  aer  ad  fonnado  en  un  ambieinte  de  aobeia&ae  armoniaa  en  d  que 
no  penetra  ni  k  informe,  ni  lo  delictuoBo,  ni  k  abauido. 

El  ided  buacado  debe  aer  k  intenoificaci^n  met6d]ca  y  OMiatante  de  k  cultuia  en 
todaa  aua  mani£eatadonea,  flaica,  intdectud,  aentimentd  y  vditiva,  que  atknda 
par  igud  a  todoa  ka  diganoa,  que  d4  en  d  vigor  y  k  adod  del  cuecpck,  k  efidenda 
digmficante  del  ofganiamo^  kvantindek  d  devado  pkne  del  akut  ndenia  y,  «1  mag* 
dficar  k  naturdeza  humane,  para  haceik  triunkr  en  ka  luchaa  dd  ideal,  cendgi 
corpodzar  el  concepto  de  virtud,  k  idea  de  belleaa  pedfocta,  d  aentimi^ito  dp  k 
libertad,  el  amor  leal  del  derecho,  el  culto  aincero  de  k  igualdad,  ytm  Ikgar  ed  d 
tdunio  de  ka  democfaciaa  humanamente  perfiac^  cemo  ainteda  auprema  de  ka 
cngadiadonea  pditicaa  dd  porvenir. 

Begenerada  aaf  k  humanidad  por  k  denda,  por  el  arte,  por  d  bira,  por  k  juatida, 
par  k  belleea,  habremoa  akanzado  d  triunfo  de  k  adidaridad,  que  impukari  k  vida 
por  ka  rutaa  de  un  nue\*o  mundo  moral,  que  vive  y  alienta  con  d  aire  edudalik  de 
ka  ciunbrea  y  en  d  cud  todoa  caben  y  encuentnui  aaik  todaa  ka  cieeadaa  y  todae  ka 
aoblea  aapiradonea. 

Eataa  ideas,  en  mi  concepto,  pueden  antetUarae  en  ka  propoakknaa  dguienl^  que 
aometo  a  k  diacuai6n. 

P.  La  culture  geneid  que  contempk  armnnloaamente  todaa  ka  miniliaaliKpionip 
del  hombre  en  sua  mdltiplea  modalidadea  eampkjaa^  ea  d  kctor  fundementd  dd 
perkcdonamiento  humane. 

2^.  La  belleaa,  k  justick,  k  bonded,  inoorporadaa  intenaa  y  profundamente  a  k 
educaddn,  d&nddea  k  majeatuoaa  aolemnidad  de  un  dogma,  pueden  determiner  una 
condenck  mord,  noble  y  aana,  independiente  de  todo  credo  rdigieao^  y  de  dufaddii 
indefinida. 

3*.  La  educacidn  realizada  dentro  de  eatoa  contomoa  y  con  take  finea,  aerk  k  dn^ 
teda  mia  humanamente  perfecta  de  ka  aqyiradonea  que  debe  aunbdiser  k  bandeau 
de  ka  democraciaa  futuraa. 
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MOnVOS  DE  UNA  LEY  DE  EDUCAaON  COMON. 

Por  ABEL  J.  P£REZ, 
Intpeetor  Naeional  de  Instrueci6n  Primaria  del  Urtiguay. 

La  ixiBtrucci6ii  primaria  en  general,  debe  dividirse  en  dos  partes:  elemental  y  m- 
perior;  la  primera  toma  al  alumno  como  presunto  analfabeto,  lo  gufa  durante  im 
perfodo,  que  juzgo  conveniente  de  seis  afioe,  hasta  un  punto  en  que  la  enseftansa  89 
divide  en  doe  ramas,  una  que  ee  la  prolongaci6n  de  la  primaria,  y  ee  la  ensefiansa 
secundaria,  y  otra,  que  se  desarrolla  sin  avanzar,  en  un  orden  profesional  o  indua- 
trial,  y  es  la  in8trucci6n  primaria  superior. 

La  instrucci6n  primaria  debe  ser  laica,  obligatoria  y  gratuita:  laica  porque  laa 
democracias  deben  sintetizar  la  coexistencia  de  todos  loe  derechos,  de  todaa  las  li- 
bertades  y  de  las  creencias,  lo  que  86I0  es  posible  en  un  ambiente  de  mutuo  reapolo 
y  absoluta  tolerancia;  obligatoria  porque  asf  lo  imponen  los  altos  intereses  colectivoa 
de  la  sociedad,  superiores  en  lo  trascendental,  a  lo  individual  ^goista  y  restringido; 
gratuita  porque  ello  es  la  recfproca  de  su  car&cter  obligatorio. 

La  obligaci6n  debe  empezar  a  los  ocho  afioe  y  reducir  el  plazo,  por  ahora,  haata  loa 
14,  en  que  termina  la  elemental,  sin  desconocer  que  acaso  no  tarde  mucho  tiempo 
en  imponerse  ese  car&cter  obligatorio  para  la  ensefianza  industrial. 

Hay  conveniencia  en  dar  energfa  y  rapidez  a  las  resoluciones  ejecutivas  del  cnga* 
nismo  eecolar,  para  lo  que  debe  darse  un  miximum  de  autoridad  al  director  de  escuelu, 
correlacionando  ^ta,  con  un  mdximum  de  responsabilidad,  y  dar  paralelamente  ana 
amplia  dignidad  tunica  consultiva  al  consejo  que  trabajari  en  el  mismo  piano  que 
^  director,  que  scr&  su  presidente,  constituyendo  ambos  las  autoridades  escotarea 
superiores.  Se  complementaria  y  perfeccionarfa  este  paralelismo  necesario,  dando 
un  criterio  para  resolver  loe  poeibles  conflictos  entre  ambas  autoridades. 

Las  escuelas  se  dividir&n  segdn  los  prinoipioe  generales  sentados,  en:  1^,  etemeo- 
tales  de  instrucci6n  primaria;  2^,  superiores  de  insti7icci6n  primaria;  3^,  niralflB. 

Las  elementales  son  primarias  y  comunes  en  la  ensefianza  de  sus  conocimientoa 
tedricos;  las  superiores,  ademib  de  la  intensificacidn  de  los  conocimientoe  te6vicoa 
que  da  la  elemental,  tendr&n  una  acentuada  tendencia  industrial,  es  decir,  desk 
rroUar&n  un  doble  programa,  te6rico  y  priU^tico;  las  rurales,  como  las  anteriorea,  d^ 
berin  tener  doble  programa,  uno  consagrado  a  estudios  te6ricos  lo  mis  breve  poaib1« 
en  lo  compatible  con  los  intereses  que  van  a  atender,  y  el  otro  pr&ctico,  consagrado 
a  las  pequefias  industrias  rurales. 

Los  profesoree  magisteriales  se  dividiriLn  en  sus  tituloe  en  la  misma  forma  que  lie 
escuelas,  y  su  formaci6n  tendrd  inicialmente  un  origen  universitario,  que  dar4  a  lU 
instrucci6n  superior  una  amplia  base  cientffica  y  literaria  discreta  y  armoniosamente 
correlacionada  con  la  especializacidn  de  sus  estudios  profesionales,  a  loe  que  se  daii 
un  cierto  car^cter  dom^stico  y  al  mismo  tiempo  una  orientaci6n  artlstica. 

Estas  dispofliciones  serin  comunes  a  los  maestros  elementales  superiores  y  mralea; 
pero  en  loe  dos  dltimos,  su  instruccidn  normal  se  ajustari  necesariamente  tambifo 
al  caricter  profesional  de  esa  ensefianza.  Respecto  de  los  maestros  rurales,  es  con- 
vcnionte  que  sus  compensaciones  sean  siempre  de  Ian  mis  altas  y,  ademis,  as^gurariea 
el  aumento  ritmico  de  sus  sueldos,  para  que  esos  dii^tritos  menos  solicitados,  puedan 
contar  con  el  concurso  de  los  mejores  maestro^. 

lias  autoridades  escolaree  subaltemas  quo  ri^en  los  distritos  administrativoe,  deber&n 
ajustarse  al  mismo  plan  de  las  autoridades  centrales,  es  decir:  un  consejo  asesor  deli- 
berante,  un  ejecutor  con  amplias  facultades  tunicas  y  completa  responsabilidad  y 
un  criterio  prcestablecido  para  resolver  ripidamente  todo  con  flic  to  posible. 

Sob  re  provisi6n  de  carj^os  es^colares  en  una  forma  general,  acopto  el  concurso  como 
un  medio  de  hacer  mis  impersonales  esas  de^rignacione!*;  pero  eso  no  impide  en  abeo- 
luto  cierto  orden  de  ascensoH,  niempre  que  haya  un  primer  paso  inicial  en  que  la 
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competencia  dd  candidate  haya  quedado  irrevocablemente  compiobada,  con  absoluta 
prascindencia  de  todo  favoiitiamo. 

Propongo  tambi^  el  mismo  procedimiento  del  concuno  para  los  caigoa  adminia- 
tratiToSy  pues  este  procedimiento  da  una  cierta  s^g^dad  de  competencia,  dlgna  de 
tenerse  en  cuenta,  y  aleja  de  una  manera  absoluta  los  favoritasmoe  injustoe  y  depri- 
mentes,  que  son  la  resultante  siempre  de  las  influencias  polfticaB  malsanas. 

Dentxo  del  r^puoien  t^nico  y  administrativo,  se  busca  en  el  im>yecto  asegurar  la 
aatonomla  completa  de  los  funcionarios,  en  un  regimen  correlativo  de  libertad  y  de 
reqwnsabilidad,  para  lo  cual  se  da  al  organismo  escolar  diferentes  elementos  aseeorea, 
que  aaeguran  su  fundonamiento  arm6nico  e  integral.  Responde  esta  autonomia  a 
mantener  los  estfmulos  siempre  higi^nicos  de  la  libertad,  que  abre  un  campo  de 
emulaci6n  tonificante  entre  los  funcionarios  pdblicos,  alej^dolos  de  esa  rutina  fefoa 
y  deeconsoladora  que  los  mecaniza. 

Al  cuerpo  mWco  escolar  se  le  confiere  una  doble  misidn:  Una  dlrecta  sobre  lot 
eecdlareB,  con  la  que  se  relaciona  su  salud,  sus  defectos  ilsicoe,  la  higiene  de  loe  locales 
escolares  y  hasta  los  que  habitan  con  sus  familias;  todo,  en  nombre  de  una  tzaacen- 
dental  higiene  ptiblica;  y  otra  que  se  relaciona  con  el  cuidado  preventivo  de  la  salud 
de  loe  maestros  y  su  asistencia  mddica  y  quirtizgica  y  ho0pitalizaci6n  en  su  caao,  del 
magiaterio  active. 

£1  propdflito  es  cuidar  a  los  maestros  Hsica  y  moralmente,  manteniendo  su  salad 
integramente,  porque  asf  se  conservan  su  eneigla  y  bus  eficiendas  mAs  Utiles,  y  nunal- 
mente,  perfecciondndolo  perpetuamente  en  el  estudio,  dindole  ocaaidn  de  ampiiar 
sub  conocimientoe,  en  todas  las  formas,  en  todos  los  mementos,  cre&ndolee  bolsas  de 
Tiaje,  pcemios  de  descanso,  aumento  de  compenaacidn,  come  estlmulesa  bus  eshierzoi 
y  peii)etua  renovaci6n  de  sus  energisB. 

£1  plan  desanrollade  obedece  a  difundir  cada  dfa  mis  la  in8tnicci6n  en  el  pueblo, 
a  perfeccionarla,  a  dar  nuevas  actividades,  y  derivacionoB  6tilee  y  fecundas  al  tra- 
bajo  nadonal,  a  vigorizar  el  esfuerzo  de  cada  uno,  a  intensificar  la  cultura  de  los 
maestroB,  a  dignificarlos  dando  a  su  carrera  la  majestad  de  un  apostolado,  per  el  pres- 
tigio  que  conquisten  con  su  esfuerzo,  con  su  labor,  con  bu  pensamiento  levantado, 
su  esplritu  ecudnime,  el  sentimiento  de  la  justicia  y  su  abnegaci6n  y  sju  desinter^  a 
cubierto  de  toda  incitaci6n  y  todo  apetito  inferior  o  malsano. 

Fundadeen  las  consideraciones  antes  expueetas,  formulo  las  siguientesproposicieneB, 
que  sintetizan  en  sus  grandes  Ifneas  este  trabajo: 

1^.  La  escuela  de  la  democracia  para  su  triunfo  en  la  igualdad,  en  el  derecho  y 
la  justida,  debe  ser  la  sede  de  la  ensefianza  laica,  obligatoria  y  gratuita. 

2®.  La  obligad6n  escolar  debe  transfeiirse  de  los  seis  a  los  echo  alloe,  paia  asegurar 
al  alumno,  previamente  a  su  ingreso  a  la  escuela,  el  pleno  desarroUe  de  su  cuerpo 
que  garantice  ulteriormente  su  eficiencia  mental  y  su  equilibrio  moral. 

3**.  M^  alld  de  la  obligad6n  escolar,  la  instruccidn  primaria  superior  debe  tener  un 
car&cter  acentuadamente  industrial  o  profeeional,  sin  invadir  por  eso  el  ambiente 
universitario. 

4°.  Con  indepondencia  de  las  ampUaciones  que  determinen  los  diversos  progiamas, 
los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas  deben  desarrollar  su  acd6n  en  un  ambiente  de 
absoluta  e  invariable  igualdad,  para  hacer  un  b&bito  de  los  m^  sanoe  prindpios 
democrdticoe. 

5^.  El  ^xito  fundamental  de  la  instruccidn  reposa  en  la  ampllsima,  en  la  indefinida 
cultura  del  maestro,  intelectual  y  moral,  que  ensanche  su  visi6n  y  lleve  a  mayor 
distancia  su  esfuerzo  y  a  las  mis  altas  cimas  su  pensamiento. 

6^.  Que  el  segundo  factor  de  ese  ^xito,  estriba  en  la  amplia,  metddica  y  continua 
vigilancia  de  las  escuelas,  con  el  mismo  impecable  esplritu  de  justicia  y  de  igualdad. 
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;DEBERlA  SER  UNA  SOLA  ESCUELA  LA  UNIOAD  LOCAL  DE  ADMINISTRA^ 
CION  EN  EL  DISTRITO  O  EN  UNA  ESFERA  MJlS  AMPLUr  > 

Por  ENRIQUETA  COMPTE  Y  RIQUlS, 
Profeiora  y  Direelora  del  Jardin  dt  Infantes  del  Urwguoff. 

La  escuola  primaria  debe  perae<^ir  un  mismo  tipo  donde  quiera  que  se  la  coiuid«ra, 
Convione  que  bub  autoridades  dirifj:entes,  do  distrito  en  distiito,  de  provincia  en  pro- 
vincia,  y  a  ser  poeible,  de  nacidn  en  naci6n,  unidas  por  comunes  aspiraciones,  m 
pongan  do  acuordo,  pues  todo  plan  que  persiga  finalidades  de  inters  local,  es  con- 
servador,  y  por  lo  tanto,  no  respondo  a  las  oxi«:encia8  del  progreeo.  Creo  que  la 
ensefianza  elemental  debe  scr  independiente  de  las  doctrinaB  que  forman  el  culto  de 
loB  pueblos. 

El  nifio  no  necesita  coacci6n  para  dirigirse  al  bien;  sub  aptitudes  normales,  espon- 
t&neamento,  tienden  a  definir,  evolucionando,  una  individualidad  superior  a  la 
que  puedan  imaginar  nuestras  m&s  alias  concepcionee. 

El  p&rvulo  estudia  con  avidez  IO0  fen6meno6  de  la  naturaleza,  busca  materia  prima 
para  transformar  en  provecho  de  bus  necosidadcB  y  de  las  ajenas;  trepa  las  rocas  en 
ansia  de  vastas  perspectivas,  y  al  hacer  exploraciones,  no  preg:unta  por  el  duello  dd 
cercado  que  limita  la  propiedad  territorial.  Piensa  que  le  pertenece  lo  que  pifli; 
tiene  la  idea  innata  de  que  no  hay  raz6n  que  obligue  a  permanecer  en  un  lugar  irido 
7  Mo,  cuando  puede  reoorrerse  el  mundo  hasta  encontrar  tierras  feraces  y  climae 
benignoe. 

En  verdad,  las  vallas  que  detienen  la  libre  expansidn  de  nuestroe  anheloe,  ton 
obra  del  convencionalismo  que  quiere  evitar  el  cheque  de  voluntades  interesadaa  en 
on  mismo  objeto.  Desde  que  la  tribu  trat6  de  rcsolver  el  problema  del  reparto  de 
bienes,  ha  costado  mucha  sangro  la  defensa  del  derecho. 

Aunque  los  pueblos  avanzados  concilian  el  goce  de  la  libertad  con  el  cumplimiento 
del  deber,  en  la  vida  republicana,  no  deben  imponer  al  escolar  la  idea  de  que  ha  de 
conservar  inconmovibles  las  instituciones  heredadas;  porque  nunca  hay  raxdn  peia 
Buponer  que  sean  las  m&s  perfectas;  porque  cuando  lo  fueran,  los  hombres  edncadoe 
con  independencia  de  opini6n,  sabrian  sostenerlas,  y  porque  al  hacer  propaganda  en 
favor  de  la  libertad  absoluta  de  creencias,  se  hacc  m^  filcil  la  evoluci6n  de  los  poebloe 
rezagados. 

El  intercambio  de  ideas  al  trav^  de  Cordilleras  y  de  mares,  que  se  concentim  en 
congresos  cientfficos  y  en  tratados  intcmacionales,  nos  presenta  el  espejiamo  de  nna 
era  que  no  ofrecerA,  al  derecho  natural,  la  traba  tantas  veces  arbitraria  del  derecho 
politico. 

Las  fronteras,  esfumadas  ya,  por  el  corte  de  vias  f^rreas,  de  cables  el^tricoe,  de 
ondas  hertzianas  y  vuelos  de  aereoplano,  anuncian,  para  ^poca  no  lejana,  una  cinda* 
danfa  muy  distinta  de  la  que  hoy  nos  esforzamos  por  caracterisar,  de  acuerdo  con 
ideales  triunfantes  en  revoluciones  pasadas. 

Sobre  la  humareda  que  en  estos  mementos  destruye  tesoros  de  ciencia  y  de  arte 
en  el  viejo  mundo,  flota  como  espiritu  inmortal,  una  idea  m^  grande,  mis  hermom 
que  todas  las  bellezas  cafdas:  la  que  enlaza  las  banderas  de  naciones  separadas  haitn 
ayer  por  la  tradici6n  y  la  sangre. 

Claro  se  ve,  mirando  hacia  adelante,  que  la  Gonstituci6n  de  cada  pueblo  esti  Hamada 
a  ser  el  conjunto  de  dispoeicioncs  ncccsarias  para  mantener  el  ordcn  local  de  las  agm- 
paciones  que  formen  la  inmensa  colectividad  humana.  oPorqu^  pues,  hemes  de 
esforzamos  por  conm;rvar  al  patriota,  obstinadamente  empefiado  en  defender  el  r^gU 
men  institucional  de  bus  mayorcs? 

La  eecuela  primaria  no  debe  tener  car&cter  nacional:  bus  proyecciones  han  de  eer 
mis  vastas.  La  secundaria,  es  la  que  ha  de  definir  el  w\\o  de  la  ^poca  en  cada  lugar. 
A  la  ensoftanza  elemental,  le  correspondo  la  hermosa  mi8i6n  de  unir  a  todos  los  nifioi 
de  la  tierra  por  los  mismos  sentimientos  de  justicia  y  de  fraternidad. 

*  T%roh  propuMto  por  la  Secclon  "  Instniccidn"  del  Congrato. 
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Cuando  de  acuerdo  con  la  vocaci6n,  busque  el  aluxnno  su  puesto  en  el  reparto  de  la 
actividad  social,  si  fu^  educado  sin  estrechez  de  miras,  sabr^  comprender  que  la  patria 
es,  en  el  concierto  de  las  maciones,  lo  que  el  individuo  dentro  de  la  familia,  lo  que  la 
familia  dentro  de  la  agrupaci6n  colectiva;  y  trabajard  por  el  bien  de  los  dem^,  que 
ser&n  siempre  hermanos,  con  verdadero  altniismo,  sin  desequilibrios  de  pasiones 
insensatas. 

Por  ser  prematura  la  ensefianza  cfvica,  son  tantos  los  casos  en  que  fracasan  sua 
resultados. 

£1  amor  a  la  patria  y  el  amor  a  la  familia,  no  se  inspiran  con  doctrinas;  se  nutren  en 
el  ambiente  del  temifio  y  del  hogar. 

Si  esta  es  mi  opini6n  respecto  a  la  educaci6n  ciudadana,  con  m&s  raz6n,  juzgo  incon- 
veniente  e  injusta,  la  ensefianza  que  encierra  prop^sitos  de  inter^  local,  en  sentido 
mis  limitado. 

La  instituci6n  polltica,  a  pesar  de  lo  dicho,  tiene  razones  poderosas  para  hacerse 
firme  en  el  transcurso  de  una  ^poca  que  puede  abarcar  la  existencia  de  varias  genera- 
ciones;  pero  no  hay  motivo  para  fijar  el  destino  de  un  hombre,  a  las  circunstancias 
del  lugar  en  que  ha  nacido. 

Si  en  tiempos  pasados,  el  ndmero  de  afios  que  separan  la  infancia  de  la  juventud 
pudo  ser  suficiente  para  llevar  al  individuo  muy  lejos  del  ambiente  en  que  se  desen- 
Tolvieron  las  primeras  energfas  de  la  vida;  si  la  historia  nos  dice,  con  mtiltiples  ejem- 
plos,  que  fueron  tronchadas  o  desnaturalizadas,  por  estrechez  de  miras  de  la  educaci6n 
infantil,  inteligencias  capaces  de  ser  dirigentes  para  los  destines  de  la  humanidad; 
hoy,  que  en  pocas  horas,  una  familia  traspone  los  limites  de  la  ciudad  o  del  pueblo 
natal,  del  Estado  o  del  continente,  para  buscar  en  otra  regi6n  de  la  tierra,  el  clima 
que  convieno  a  la  salud,  las  condiciones  polfticas  y  sociales  que  han  de  proveer  mejor 
a  sus  necesidades,  la  sustancia  que  puede  servir  para  elaborar  una  nueva  industria; 
hoy,  que  se  hace  indispensable  un  lenguaje  universal,  no  hablemoe  de  instrucci6n 
primaria  con  programa  adaptado  al  lugar. 

El  concepto  de  la  educaci6n  del  hombre,  ha  de  ser  uno  solo.  A  todos  los  individuos 
sanos,  conviene  lo  mismo,  en  la  esfera  de  la  ensenanza  elemental. 

La  instruccidn  agrfcola  no  tiene  motivo  para  caracterizar  el  programa  de  la  escuela 
primaria  en  el  campo,  como  no  la  tiene  la  industrial,  en  los  barrios  fabriles;  ni  la  social, 
en  los  grandes  centres  de  poblaci6n. 

Admito  que  para  el  mismo  fin  pueda  utilizarse  siempre  la  ob6ervaci6n  local;  es  decir 
que  la  m^uina  sirva  al  hijo  del  obrero  para  apreciar  los  progresos  de  la  inteligencia 
humana,  en  el  dominio  de  las  fuerzas  y  de  la  materia,  como  el  arado  al  hijo  del  campe- 
sino  y  el  tranvia  el^ctrico  al  niflo  de  la  ciudad;  que  en  la  selva  frondosa  pueda  un 
pequenueloadmirarlanaturaleza,  como  puede  hacerlo  otro  en  el  parque  oen  el  jardfn. 
Son  tan  interesantes  los  problemas  de  economfa  con  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  en  las  casas 
de  comercio,  como  los  que  plantea  la  hacienda,  con  el  rendimiento  de  la  cosecha. 

£1  punto  de  partida  es  lo  di verso;  la  finalidad,  en  la  ensefianza  primaria,  no  puede 
serlo. 

Cuando  el  arte  del  maestro  haya  avanzado  lo  que  en  los  tiltimos  afios  adelant6  la 
ciencia;  es  decir,  cuando  las  verdades  proclamadas  por  la  pedagogfa,  no  se  obtengan 
como  hoy,  casi  en  absoluto  exprimidas  de  las  pdginas  del  texto;  cuando  cada  maestro 
sea  capaz  de  escribir  un  libro  con  sus  propias  adquisiciones  en  la  fuente  inagotable  de 
la  vida  infantil  y  de  la  vida  social,  directamente  estudiadas,  no  ser&  diffcil  igualar  por 
diferentes  caminos,  la  ensenanza  dada  en  distinto  ambiente. 

Todo  programa  ha  de  cons  tar  dc  una  interpretaci6n  sobre  las  coeas  que  se  ven,  y  de 
otra  sobre  lo  que  no  se  ve.  La  misma  dificultad  ha  de  veneer  el  maestro  urbano  para 
descubrir  las  bellezas  de  la  naturaleza,  que  el  maestro  rural  para  hacer  concebir  la 
marcha  de  las  instituciones  ciudadanas  y  los  convencionalismos  de  la  vida  de  sal6n 
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Iguales  razones  hay  para  estrechar  la  vi8i6n  del  hijo  del  labriego,  en  el  cfrculo  del 
horizontc  material  que  alcanzan  bus  ojoa,  que  para  reducir  la  del  nifio  de  la  ciudad,  a! 
conffn  de  los  arrabales.  Ni  las  aptitudes  ni  las  aspiraciones  del  hombre  estin  bu- 
bordiuadas  al  medio  que  rodca  su  infancia. 

Sintetizando  ni  opini6n  dir6:  que  la  esouela  primaria  s61o  ha  de  tener  en  yintBL  el 
porvenir,  y  que  per  lo  tan  to,  serd  tan  to  mds  porferta,  cuanto  mia  universales  sean  los 
principiofl  en  que  base  su  programa;  que  con  criterio  elevado  no  pueden  admitirse  en 
el  la,  rest  rice  ioncs  sujetas  a  la  6poca  y  al  lugar;  pero  soy  tan  partidaria  de  la  graduaci6n 
como  de  la  integridad,  por  cuyo  motivo  reconoz(X)  que  loe  til  times  cursoe  delaeecuela 
elemental  han  de  esbozar  las  espccialida<ies  que  puedan  tener  inter^  en  determinad* 
local  idad. 

Para  los  fines  expuestos,  es  necesario  que  las  autoridades  escolares,  centralicen  sua 
funciones  t6cnicas  con  independencia  de  las  administrativas,  tanto  como  lo  permita  la 
divlsi6n  poHtica  del  Estado  y  que  se  mantengan  unidas  por  frecuente  intercambio  de 
ideas  en  todoe  los  pafses  civilizados. 


EDAD  Y  DEMAS  CONDiaONES  EN  QUE  DEBE  HACER  EL  NIl^O  EL  PRIMER 
A5}0,  O  sea,  el  NOViaADO  EN  LA  ESCUELA  ELEMENTAL,  PARA  NO 
PERJUDICAR  SU  DESARROLLO  FiSICO. 

Por  MARIANO  PEREIRA  NCSEZ, 
Mitmbro  de  la  Dirccddn  General  de  InstrucciSn  Primaria  del  Uruguay. 

I.   DEBATE   ENTRE  PEDAOOGISTAB  E  HIOIENI8TA8. 

Es  muy  conocida  la  vieja  cucstidn  entre  pedagogiritas  e  higienistas,  sobre  la  edad 
m^  apropiada  para  elingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuela  elemental.  Ix)s  primeros,  tratando 
de  adclantarla  cada  vez  mds;  y  los  scgundos,  pugnando  por  demorarla.  En  el  estado 
actual  loH  i)edagogi9ta8  cstablecen  la  edad  de  seis  afios,  y  los  higienistas  la  de  nueve  afioa. 

Se  fundan  loe  primcroe,  princii)almente,  en  que  comenzando  a  cultivar  la  mentalidad 
del  niAo  desde  los  sois  afioe,  se  prcpara  €sta  p<>r  nie<lio  de  la  natural  gimnasia,  para  que 
pueda  coeechar  mejores  frutos  de  los  estudirie  siibsiguientos;  y,  a  efecto,  tambi^n,  de 
que,  en  la  embrionaria  inteligoncia  del  nino  no  hallcn  cabida  perjudicialisimoe  prejui- 
cios  que  vcndrfan  a  imponor  al  maestro  la  doble  tarea,  con  el  resto  de  los  estudicv,  de 
tenor  quo  comenzar  pordosalojar  tales  orroros  para  sustitiiirlos  con  la  verdad  de  las  cooaa. 

Se  fundan  los  hij^ionintas  en  que  la  instnicci^n  que  recihe  un  nifio  demasiado  tiemo, 
se  obtione  a  oxponsas  de  siis  necosidados  vogotativas  mds  vitales,  lo  que  a  la  vez  x?^  en 
contra  del  consojo  tan  admitido  de:  "monte  sana  en  cuerpo  sano;"  y  en  que,  por 
consiguiento,  no  habiendo  en  ol  cuerpo  del  niflio,  a  los  seis  afioe,  el  natural  desarroUo 
para  soportar  aprovechada  e  impunomente  los  primeroe  estudios,  rcsultarfan  muy  poco 
fructlforos  los  demds. 

Es  indudable  que  talcs  argumentos  (Tuzados  por  las  dos  partes,  y  recordados  aquf 
como  ejemplo,  son  ya,  por  sf  90I0S,  bastante  atondiblos  para  dojar  de  intercsar  en  el 
debate  de  tan  importajite  asunto,  a  lo  rual  so  dobe  68ta  mi  mediaci6n  en  61.  En 
efecto,  no  podemos  nogiu-  que  dcmorando  ol  comionzo  dol  cultivo  de  la  mentalidad 
del  nino  hasta  los  nuovo  ai\os,  w»  corre  ol  p<?rio  poligro  de  quo  sobre  todo  al  llegar  a 
la  edad  en  que  se  dice  generalmonte  quo  adquM^n^  el  sor  humane  el  uso  de  la  razdo, 
80  haya  malogrado  la  virginidad  de  su  alma,  con  prejuicios,  por  aquello  de  que:  la 
vasija  tarda  mucho  en  perdor  el  gusto  dol  primer  licor  que  en  olla  se  depo6it6,  sea 
noc(*8ario  gastar  muchas  energfas  para  dtn?ojitranar  tales  orroros. 

Y  (*H  innegable,  igualmojito,  (}uo  prin'-ipiando  a  los  sois  afloe  ol  cultivo  de  la  inteli- 
goncia dol  nif\o,  se  corre  el  poligro—  mu'ho  mayor,  sobre  todo,  si  se  hace  on  las  con- 
dicionos  actualos  on  la  general  idad  do  lo!»  paf.-M^s— de  la  dt»gt»nora<"i6n  de  las  razai 
humanas  por  el  agotamionto  de  las  fuorzap  finical,  sobre  todo,  cuando  se  trata  de  un 
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maestro  inconsciente,  que  en  vez  de  contener  al  nifio  de  inteligencia  privllegiada,  lo 
lecaiga  de  tareas  abrumadoraB,  por  el  interns  personal  de  lucir  61  a  expensas  de  eee 
niflo;  olvidando  que  lo  que  hace  equivale  a  pretender  trasplantar  un  drbol  de  corpa- 
lenta  especie,  y  cuya  semilla  germin6  en  la  tierra  natural,  a  una  vasija  pequefia,  en  la 
cual  llegard  a  perder — en  caso  de  salvar  momentineamente  la  vida — ^todas  las  condi* 
clones  primitivas  de  su  especie. 

n.   PBOCEDIinENTO    OONCILIATORIO    EN    E8A8    DOS    TENDENCIAS. 

Medlar,  en  tan  vleja  como  Importantfalma  cue6tl6n,  slquiera  sea  para  acortar  dls- 
tanclas  entre  pedagoglstas  e  hlgienlstas,  dismlnuyendo  asf  los  apuntados  y  serlos 
peligros,  ha  sido,  replto,  el  m6vH  que  me  ha  hecho  conslderar  dlgno  de  figurar  6ste 
entre  los  temas  de  que  deba  ocuparse  este  docto  Congreso,  como  ha  sldo  ya  consi- 
derado  en  ml  pais  (Repdbllca  del  Uruguay)  por  las  autorldades  escolares  y  por  el  Go- 
blemo,  ante  quienes,  como  mlembro  de  la  Dlreccl6n  General  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica, 
propuse  la  lnnovacl6n  que  sirve  de  tema  a  este  trabajo;  mereciendo  la  Inmedlata  apro- 
bacl6n  de  ambos;  sin  que  hasta  entonces  ni  hasta  ahora,  haya  sldo  conocldo  ni  puesto 
en  pr^tlca  en  alguno  de  los  demis  palses  sudamerlcanos,  nl  tenga  yo  conoclmiento 
de  que  se  practlque  en  alguno  de  los  demis  paises. 

Conslste  tal  manera  o  forma  de  medlar  en  las  referldas  y  tan  radlcalee  tendencias, 
en  la  senclllfslma  dlsmlnucl6n  a  la  mltad  del  horario  ordlnario  o  general  de  la  escuela^ 
durante  dnlcamente  el  primer  afio,  o  sea,  del  noviclado  del  nifio  menor  de  nueve 
afios,  que  es,  segtin  paso  a  demostrarlo,  en  qulen  el  horario  Integro  causa  mayores  y 
m&B  Irreparables  perjuiclos  en  su  fiisico. 

En  efecto,  lo  prlmero  que  lnvoqu6  luego  que  propuse  tal  innovacl6n — y  que  lo 
replto  ahora,  con  ocaai6n  del  actual  congreso— es  el  hecho  conocldlsimo  por  los  citados 
contendlentes,  de  que  en  todas  las  carreras  que  imponen  algtin  sacrificio,  aun  tra- 
tdndose,  como  se  trata  en  casi  todas  ellas,  de  personas  mayores  de  edad  o  ya  formadas, 
como  ocurre,  por  ejomplo,  en  las  carreras  religiosas,  el  asplrante  comienza  por  ua 
noviclado  en  que  apenas  se  le  somete  a  la  mltad  de  las  tareas  y  obllgaclones,  durante 
el  primer  afio,  con  el  doble  objeto  de  poder  cerciorarse  de  la  vocaddn  de  cada  uno,  y 
de  acostumbrarlo  a  soportar  las  cargas  que  la  carrera  Impone. 

Luego,  si  tal  precauci6n  se  toma  con  personas  mayores,  ^no  resulta  116gico  desoir 
tan  sabia  ensefianza  cuando  se  trata  de  d^biloe  nifios?  La  contestacl^n  se  Impone. 
Por  esa  b6\&  pero  podorosa  raz6n,  el  tiemo  nifio  necesltarfa  ya,  Indlspensablemente, 
un  no\dciado  de  la  mltad  de  las  tareas  diarias  durante  el  primer  afio  de  su  Ingreeo  a 
la  escuela,  aun  cuando  hublese  pasado  ya  por  los  matemales  jardines  de  Infantes. 

Otro  fundamento  que  favorece  la  rdplda  lmplantacl6n  del  procedlmlento  acoMe- 
jado,  estd  contenido  en  la  lnterrogacl6n  sigulente:  ^No  es  notoriamente  inhum&no 
que  im  nifio  de  sels  afios,  que  hasta  la  vfspera  del  Ingreso  a  la  escuela  ha  estado  en 
su  casa,  toda  su  vida  hdbll,  coniendo,  jugando,  durmlendo,  comiendo,  bebiendo  y 
satisfaclendo  todas  sus  demds  necesidades  naturales  a  volimtad,  sin  que  nadie  se  lo 
impidiera,  se  le  someta,  de  Improvise,  o  sea,  al  sigulente  dfa  de  toda  esa  libertad,  a 
una  reclusi6n,  en  todo  sentldo,  por  el  mismo  ndmero  de  horas  (cuatro  y  media)  a  que 
estdn  sometidos  los  ninos  de  doce  o  catorce  afios?  iNo  puede  ser  ese  criminal  error 
cometido  con  ticmas  criaturas  hasta  dc  sels  afios,  una  de  las  prlncipales  causas  de  la 
degeneracl6n  ffsica  de  la  especie  humana  en  las  actuales  generaclonee,  en  las  que  se 
observa  que  ol  hombre  crece,  pesa  y  vlve  la  mltad  de  lo  que  las  primitivas  razas 
crecleron,  vlvieron  y  pesaron? 

Tales  son  los  prlncipales  pero  no  los  dnicos  fundamentos  de  la  generallzaci6n  de  la 
lnnovaci6n  que,  como  en  ml  pais,  propongo  a  los  gobiemos  y  a  las  autorldades  escolares 
de  todos  los  demds  pafses;  ya  que  por  su  senclllez  y  practlcabilldad,  es  de  x)osible  e 
inmedlata  lmplantaci6n  en  todos  ellos,  aim  los  mds  pequefios  y  pobres,  y  ya  que  nada 
mejor  nl  a  menor  costo  pucde  conclllar  la  etema  e  importantlslma  cuesti6n  en  que 
vengo  meditando. 
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m.   ORIOEN  DB  TAL  INNOYAa^N. 

Relator^  tambi6n — a  son  de  un  nuevo  y  muy  vdlido  y  oportuno  ugumento  en  pro 
do  lo  que  vengo  proponiendo,  o  sea,  de  lo  que  he  dado  en  llamar:  ''£1  Medio  Horario 
del  Noviciado  en  la  Escuela  Elemental — loe  antecedentes  de  eea  refonna  en  mi 
pais. 

Visitando,  dlez  afLos  ha,  cierto  dfa  de  verano,  a  las  2  p.  m.,  una  de  las  escuelaa 
pdblicas  de  los  suburbios  de  Montevideo,  en  el  car^ter  publico  que  investia,  me 
encontr^  dospu^  de  casi  40  afios  de  vida  escolar,  como  aficionado,  con  la  j^jandi- 
aima  novedad  para  todo  aquel  que  sepa  de  escuelas,  de  una  clase  escolar,  de 
las  denominadas  *' primer  afio,"  con  mis  de  70  alumoe  presentee,  todos  elloe,  excepio 
uno,  ^'completamente  dormidos"  en  plena  hora  escolar;  y  ^'dormidoa  flistemAtica- 
mente,"  como  que  lo  hacfan  iuvariablemente  en  la  misma  posiddn:  brazos  cruzadofl 
Bobre  las  mesas  y  las  cabezas  reclinadas  sobre  los  brazos.     La  maeetra  eetaba  deepierta. 

Como  se  comprenderd,  qued6  un  buen  rato  contemplando  curioeamente  aquel 
notabilisimo  cuadro  escolar,  como  quo  pocoe  habian  tenido  ocaai6n  de  preeenciarlo, 
y  como  que,  bajo  la  faz  artistica  no  era  trazado  por  la  mano  del  hombre.  S^lamente 
me  hizo  apartar  la  vista  de  61,  la  voz  de  la  maestra  ayudante — ^y  mfm  que  bu  vob  bu 
pasmosa  serenidad  ante  aquolla  sorpresa  mfa — que  me  dijo:  *' listed  extrafiari  lo  que 
aqui  pasa?  No,  seAorita  la  contest<^,  yo  no  extrafio  nada  en  la  escuela  en  el  sentido 
que  usted  parece  darle  a  la  frase,  porque  a6  que  las  novedades  son  la  caracterfstica 
del  mundo  do  los  incapaccs,  como  lo  ee  la  escuela,  y  sobre  todo,  en  eeta  claae  o  afio. 
Por  el  contrario,  confieso  (sin  que  ello  importe  alentar  a  usted)  que  celcbro  este  ha- 
llazgo,  porque  creo  estar  >'a  en  posesion  de  lo  que  esto  aignifica  y  que  no  ee  otra  com 
que  una  vordadera  protesta  de  la  naturaleza  formulada  por  interm^o  de  estoe  nifioe. 

Con  el  correr  del  tiempo  y  provisto  ya  de  otros  datos,  intencionalmcnte  solicitadoB 
a  maestros  expertos  y  sinceros,  me  afirm6  en  esa  primera  impresidn  porque  todoe 
ellos  me  repitieron  algo  equivalente  a  la  historia  que,  una  vez  serenada,  la  referida 
maestra,  en  mi  visita  de  actitud  pacifica,  me  habla  rcferido,  como  causa  del  tiasado 
cuadro;  y  quo  era  la  siguiente:  someramente,  me  dijo,  ocurrfa  a  esta  hora,  que  todos 
los  nifLoe,  incluso  los  mismos  que  en  las  primeras  boras  de  clase  me  atendfan  y  aprove- 
chaban  mucho  mis  Icc^iones,  con  suma  facilidad,  proporcioniindome  con  ello  gnn 
placer,  ni  siquiera  mo  cntendfan — a  pesar  de  los  recreos  rcglamentarioe — pueeto  que 
loe  unos  bostezaban  o  suspiraban,  otros  se  desperezaban  y  tomaban  actitudes  de  dee- 
canso;  y  aun  los  pocos  que  re8]>ondian  a  mis  llamados,  aun  cuando  fijaban  en  misu  vista, 
bien  comprendia  yo  que  no  me  veian,  puesto  que  tenfan  los  ojos  como  empafiados,  ean 
aprovechar  en  manera  alguna  mis  lecciones:  esto  empez6  por  diagustarme,  luego 
poi^  desceperarme,  y,  por  ijltimo,  por  agotar  intitilmcnte  mis  fuerzas.  Tal  estado 
de  cosas  acab6  por  hacerme  dejar  a  loe  nifioe  en  libertad  algunos  minutes  y  terming 
con  lo  que  usted  est4  presenciando,  a  lo  que  primeramente  intents  oponerme,  peio 
desistf  de  ello  mis  tarde  porque  not6  que  despu^s  de  dormir  diez  o  quince  minutes, 
ya  me  atendian  o  estudiaban  y  aprendian,  si  no  tan  to  como  en  las  primcias  hoiaa  de 
la  clase,  a  lo  menos  lo  necesario  para  poder  trabajar  yo  con  mucho  mis  gusto. 

lY.   RESULTADOS  OBTEN'IDOS  EN  LA  PrAcTTCA. 

Tcrminan^,  siempre  a  son  de  nuevo  argumento  en  pro  de  la  innovaci6n,  dando  a 
conoccr  los  bucnos  resultadoe  obtonidos:  primeramente  en  la  via  de  ensayo,  a  que 
muy  prudcntemcnte  tu6  sometida  mi  iniciativa,  y,  mis  tarde,  en  la  prictica  defini- 
tiva;  lo  cual  hard  sin  omitir  la  tlnica  ob8cr\'aci6n  que  en  contrario  formul6  una  sola 
de  las  directoras  de  las  cuatro  escuelas  en  que  se  realizo  el  ensayo.  Consistib  tal 
observacion  en  que  resistidndose  loe  padres  de  familia  a  en  viar  a  sua  nifioe  a  esas  escue- 
las por  solamcntc  dos  boras,  disminuia  la  asistencia  media,  puesto  que  los  mandaban  a 
las  escuelas  de  horario  complete;  pero  baat6me  para  deetruir  tal  observacidn,  la 
siguiente  manife8taci6n  que  hice  a  esa  directora: 

IPobres  de  loe  maestros  el  dia  que  las  autoridadcs  escolares  les  impusieran  todo  lo 
que  en  materia  de  retener  a  los  nifios  en  las  escuelas,  pidan  los  padres,  pues  no  les 
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dejarfan  haras  de  deecanso,  ya  que  la  tendencia  es  a  que  el  maestro  se  encargue  de  los 
nifios  mientras  ellos  trabajan  y  adn  mientras  gozan  de  los  pasatiempos.  Y  en  cuanto 
al  retiro  de  los  nifios,  desaparecerla  asi  que  se  generalizara  la  reforma,  desde  que  no 
existiendo  ya  escuela  alguna  con  horario  complete  para  los  nifios  de  primer  afio,  no 
tendrlan  los  padres  a  donde  trasladar  a  bus  hijosi 

En  cambio,  los  buenos  resultados,  obtenidos  con  tal  reforma,  son  los  dguientes: 

Ftimero.  Desde  los  ensayos  se  comprob6  que,  tiat^dose,  como  se  trata,  de  la  clase 
o  afio  escolar  en  que  es  m^  requerida  la  individuali2aci6n  de  la  ensefianza;  y  siendo 
id  que  tan  importante  regla  pedag6gica  no  era  posible  cumplirla  con  el  horario  com- 
pleto,  por  tratarse  de  clases  de  60,  80  o  m6a  alumos;  con  la  reducci6n  del  horario  a  la 
mitad,  se  reducfa  tambi^n  a  la  mitad  el  ntimero  de  los  alumnos  que  concurrfan  a  cada 
imo  de  los  doe  tumos;  por  lo  cual  se  harfa  posible  individualizar  la  ensefianza  en 
esa  clase,  cimiento  de  la  escuela.  Ese  s61o resultado  del  ''medio horario  del  novidado 
escolar"  seria  suficiente  a  recomendarlo  como  imprescindible. 

Segundo.  Tanto  los  ensayos  como  la  generalizaci6n  de  tal  reforma,  comprobaron:  que 
la  desesperante  y  desgastadora  situaci^n  del  maestro  en  las  tiltimas  horas  de  clase  del 
horario  completo,  desaparecieron  desde  el  dla  en  que  ^1  comenz6  a  trabajar  con  el 
"medio  horario,"  o  sea  con  elemento  descansado  que  aprovechaba  sus  lecciones. 
Aparte  de  esto,  la  reforma  proporcionaba  al  maestro  media  hora  de  descanso  entre  un 
media  horario  y  otro,  en  la  que  recuperaba  las  fuerzas  perdidas. 

Tercero.  Los  nifios,  como  ocurrfa  que  en  las  dos  dltimas  horas  del  horario  completo, 
poco  o  nada  aprendian,  resulta  hoy  que  por  el  ''medio  horario,"  aprenden  tanto  como 
antes  sin  esfuerzos  desgastadores  e  intitiles. 

Cuarto.  Sabidndose,  como  se  sabe,  todo  lo  importante  en  proyecciones  que  es  el 
hecho  de  que  al  alumno  concurra  con  placer  a  la  escuela,  tanto  respecto  a  su  salud  como 
a  su  instruccidn  y  educaci6n;  y  teni^ndose  en  cuenta  todo  lo  inc6modo  que  resultaba  a 
los  padres  de  familia  el  horario  completo,  los  nifios  ban  tenido,  necesariamente,  que 
concunir  con  mayor  gusto  desde  tal  reforma  y,  hasta  retir&ndose  con  deseos  de  volver. 

Quinto.  Con  la  generalizacidn  a  todas  las  escuelas  de  primer  grade,  sometidas  al 
"medio  horario,"  ha  tenido  que  deaaparecer  de  ralz— como  ya  lo  habla  yo  anunciado — 
la  primera  y  tinica  objeci6n  que  se  ha  hecho  a  tal  reforma,  desde  que  no  tenlan  los 
padres  escuelas  o  clases  para  los  novicios,  de  horario  completo.  Y  en  cuanto  a  los  que 
aceptaron  tal  refoma  desde  su  comienzo,  estdn  orgullosos  de  que  sea  nuestro  pais — que 
es  el  mds  joven  de  Sud  America,  y  que  no  cuenta  ni  un  siglo  de  existencia — el  que 
haya  conquistado  la  verdad  en  tan  importante  materia. 

Sexto.  La  parte  flsica  o  vegetativa  del  nifio,  ha  side,  como  se  comprenderi,  la  favo- 
recida  m&a  directamente  por  la  innovaci6n,  desde  que  el  dia  le  deja  libre  mayor  tiempo 
para  su  gimnasia  natural,  jamis  reemplazada  artificialmente,  con  lo  cual  no  b61o  ganan 
los  nifios,  sine  tambi^n  los  padres,  las  familias  y  la  sociedad  entera. 

conclusi6n. 

Como  tranfiacci6n  o  conciliaci6n  en  la  vieja  cuesti6n  entre  pedagogistas  e  higienistas, 
sobre  la  edad  mis  indicada  para  el  ingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuela — si  los  seis  afios  o  los 
nueve — proponemos  por  los  apuntados  fundamentos:  que  se  opte  por  los  seis  afios,  a 
condici6n  imprescindible  de  que  durante  el  primer  afio,  o  sea  el  del  noviciado  del  nifio, 
se  reduzca  el  horario  general  de  la  escuela  a  la  mitad,  para  esa  clase  de  primer  afio  sola- 
mente,  debiendo  ser  di\idido  el  ntimero  de  aliunnos  de  esa  clase  en  dos  grupos,  por 
mitad:  en  uno,  los  nines  mds  crecidos,  y  en  el  otro  los  menores,  a  efecto  de  que  los 
primeros  concurran  siempre  a  las  horas,  de  cada  e8taci6n,  que  resulten  mds  inciSmodas, 
y  el  grupo  de  los  menores,  a  las  horas  mis  c6modas.  Bien  entendido  que  hablo  de  las 
escuelas  urbanas  y  de  las  rurales  muy  pr6ximas  a  los  centres  de  poblaci6n  (ciudades  o 
pueblos);  ya  que  en  las  demds  escuelas  rurales  los  nifios  pequefios  b61o  pueden  concu- 
rrir  a  la  escuelas,  dadas  las  grandes  distancias,  y  retirarse  de  ellas  acompafiados  de  loo 
alumnos  mayores;  en  cuyas  escuelas  el  afio  del  noviciado  puede  cursarse  con  un  des- 
canso de  una  o  media  hora  a  la  mitad  del  horario  completo. 
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idJlL  ES  LA  MANERA  MAS  EHCAZ  PARA  PREPARAR  A  LOS  PROFESORES 
ELEMENTALES  DE  LAS  ESCUELAS  DE  CADA  CLASE7 

Por  MARIANO  PEREIRA  NTJNEZ, 
Miembro  de  la  Direccidn  Oeneral  de  IrutrucaSn  Primaria  del  Uruguay. 

Este  tema  es  tan  de  mi  predileccidn,  que,  am  temor  de  equivocarme,  puedo  aaegunr: 
que  61  ha  side  el  que  constantemente — primero  como  propagandista,  y  m^  tarda  como 
miembro  de  la  Direcci6a  General  de  In8trucci6n  Primaria — ^me  ha  preocupado,  en  el 
eentido  de  buscarle  Boluci6n  eficaz  que  creo,  al  fin,  haber  hallado  en  la  forma,  bafitante 
original,  por  cierto,  en  que  la  someto  a  la  conaideraci5n  de  este  ilustrado  congreao; 
no  sin  adelantar,  desde  luego,  que  precifiamente  lo  hago  tendiendo  a  abrirle  camino  en 
el  dnimo  de  loe  sefioree  congreBistas,  a  efecto  de  que,  cuando  menoe,  no  me  lo  rechacen 
por  la  primera  impretddn,  o  dn  dedicarle  la  debida  meditacidn,  eiquera  sea  por  tratane 
de  asunto  tan  complcjo  e  importante. 

Nacf  en  el  aiio  de  1844,  en  el  seno  de  una  familia  de  doe  generacionea  de  profeaoree: 
la  abuela,  y  la  patema. 

De  la  gcneracidn  patema,  dice  Araujo,  que  mi  padre  fu6  el  primer  joven  uruguayo 
quo  ae  dedic6  al  magisterio,  pues  loe  demia  habian  side  y  eran  extranjeroe,  caai  todoa 
espaflolee.  Mi  madre — ^maestra  preparada  en  la  m&a  adelantada  eecuela  aigentina,  y 
Bucesora  dc  la  beata  ''Rosita''  (como  ^sta  se  dcjaba  llamar  buenamenta) — ^muri6, 
segdn  lo6  papelcs  do  la  familia,  a  los  26  afios  de  edad,  sacriBcada  a  la  eecuela. 

Muchos  afioe  dcapu^,  cuando  yo  cursaba  ya  la  carrera  del  foro  y  contaba  24  afioi, 
ocurri6  que  Jos^  Pedro  Varcla  inicio  en  el  pais  la  obra  de  la  reforma  eacolar,  a  baae 
de  la  escuela  norteamcricana,  y,  como  recurricra  el  reformador  al  auxilio  de  la  acci6n 
privada,  para  enaayo  de  au  obra,  creo  la  Soc-iedad  del  '*Ami|;o  dela  £ducaci6n  Popu- 
lar,'' a  que  yo  debo  habcrme  apurado  mucho  a  inpreaar,  pueato  que  conaervo  mi 
honrodo  diploma  de  80<*io  fundador,  y  figure  firmando  el  acta  inaugural;  paao  que  lo  di6 
tambien  el  Dr.  Carloa  Maria  de  Pena,  actual  repreaentante  diplomdtico  de  mi  pa(a  (el 
Uruguay)  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Durante  la  labor  que  noa  encomend6  eaa  aociedad,  o  el  Reformador,  noa  ocurrid-^ 
tambi6n  a  am  boa — que  aeparadamente  el  Gobierno  o  la  primera  autoridad  eacolar  noe 
confiara,  durante  nucstraa  vacacionea  oacolares,  las  inapeccionea  de  laa  eacuelaa  ele- 
mentalea  de  loa  departamentoa  del  Durazno,  Salto  y  del  grupo  de  loa  Departamentoe 
Minaa,  Maldonado  y  Rocha,  reapectivamente,  al  Dr.  Pena,  al  pedagogiata,  Don 
Francisco  Z.  Berra,  y  a  mf,  ain  proporcionarnoa  mia  que  loa  paaajee. 

Habidndoacme  confiado,  algun  tiempo  doapu6s,  la  funcion  de  juez  letrado  del 
Departamento  de  Soriano,  a  cuya  capital  (Mcrcedea)  tuve  que  traaladarme,  per^ 
maneciendo  allf  18  afioa,  pude  efectuar,  adcmis  de  una  frecuentfaima  intervenci6n 
directa  en  las  eacuelaa  publicaa,  deade  el  cargo  de  miembro  de  la  (3omisi6n  Departa- 
mental  de  Instruc<*i<5n  Pdblica,  laa  aiguicntea  obraa  eacolarea,  originalea  y  pcraonalfBi- 
maa,  con  cl  cardctcr  de  propagandista  eacolar;  puea  conaiderdndome  diacfpulo  de 
Varela,  me  propuae  auplirlo  en  alguna  de  laa  muchaa  faaea  del  ancho  campo  de  ma 
predileccionea  que  tambi(>n  eran  atuvicaa  en  mf. 

£1,  cusus  poooe  afloa  de  vida  no  tuvo  ocaai(Sn  de  conocer  bien  la  educaci6n  que  el 
Gobierno  llog6  a  conferirle  cuanilo  su  exiatencia  ae  encontraba  minada.  Como  dnicm- 
mentc  conoci6  cl  Departamento  de  la  capital  del  pafa  en  que  habfa  nacido  y  vivido 
aiemprc,  fu6  por  donde  comcnzo  la  reforma  y  fu^  en  ^1  donde  plane<S  y  aometi6 
a  programa  la  eac*uela  urbana.  Pero  falt61e  el  tiempo  para  eatudiar  laa  neceeidadea 
inherenti*8  al  (n&mpo,  a  loa  barrioa  y  a  laa  eacuelaa  ruralea,  tanto  o  mia  importantea 
que  laa  urbanaa,  como  toiSi  linico  de  civilizaci6n  y  de  progreeo  en  eaoa  lugarea. 

A  cee  serio  prublema.  puea,  dediqu^  toda  mi  at«nci6n  como  propagandiata  ea. 
ocaai6n  de  un  movimiento  popular  iniciado  en  Montevideo,  en  donde  ae  invit6  a  loe 
puebloe  del  interior  para  fundar  el  mayor  nilmero  de  eacuelaa,  de  loa  gradoa 
neceaarioa,  en  loa  campoa  de  la  RepQblica. 
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Al  efecto,  y  con  el  caricter  de  presidente  del  Comity  Departamental,  acometi  eea 
obra;  pero,  no  dejdndome  sugeetionar  con  loe  pnmeros  donativoe  que  nos  habriafi 
proporcionado  el  triunfo  de  ser  loe  primeros  en  fundar  eecuelas;  pues  lo  que  yo  me 
habfa  propuesto  deede  el  principio  era  concretarme  a  buscar  una  forma  eficaz  perma- 
nente  de  llenar,  en  lo  posible,  de  tales  escuelas  todo  el  Departamento.  Tal  eetudio— 
que  no  tuvo  otro  fin  que  el  de  idear  y  combinar  un  plan  de  escuelas  apropiado  al 
medio  rural,  sencillo  y  econ6mico,  que  permitiese  a  los  habitantee  enviar  a  bus  hijos  a 
ellaa — me  requiri6  tres  afios,  de  estudio  sobre  el  terrene,  el  cual  estudio  confirm6 
en  mi  dnimo  la  presunci^n  de  que  la  despoblacidn  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas  se  debfa 
tinicamente  a  que  se  aplicaba  a  las  rurales  el  mismo  y  tinico  plan  de  las  escuelas 
urbanas;  puesto  que  cuatro  o  cinco  aiios  despu^s  habiamos  fundado  mayor  ndmero 
de  esas  escuelas,  las  cuales  eran  mucho  m&B  concurridas  que  las  que  habfa  logrado 
crear  el  Gobiemo  en  24  afios;  con  la  circunstancia,  muy  apredable,  de  que 
como  nuestras  sencillas  y  econ6micas  escuelas  que  funcionaban  en  el  seno  de  una 
casa  de  familia  educada,  acomodada  y  laboriosa,  proporcionaban  al  nifio  la  buena,  la 
conveniente  est^tica  que  se  grababa  en  su  alma  como  ideal  de  su  vida  de  hombre;  o, 
en  otros  t^rminos,  nuestras  escuelas  eran  m&s  civilizadoras  que  la  escuela  ptiblica 
situada,  por  lo  general,  en  un  pobre  rancho,  sin  los  plantfos,  montes,  granjas  o 
vifiedos,  con  que  contaban  nuestros  edificios  escolares,  adem^  del  '^confort"  y  la 
educaci6n  de  una  familia  ejemplar. 

Otra  obra  de  var6n  que  me  cupo  en  suerte  presidir  como  propagandista,  muchos  aliOB 
en  dicha  ciudad,  fu^  la  siguiente:  En  una  ocasidn  en  que  se  morfan  de  hambre  loe 
maeetros  del  Estado,  debido  a  no  percibir  sus  sueldos  durante  afio  y  medio,  convo- 
camos  al  pueblo  y  reunimos  un  capital  que  permiti6  anticiparles  sus  sueldos  deede 
entonces,  a  la  par  y  con  toda  puntualidad,  lo  cual  fue  como  un  renacimiento  para 
elloe.  Tal  servicio  a  los  maestros,  prestado  mes  a  mes,  sin  intemipci6n  de  un  s61o 
afio,  dur6  un  cuarto  de  bv^Io;  siendo  digno  de  mencionarse  que  tal  esfuerzo,  exigido 
al  pueblo,  no  interrumpi6,  ni  un  solo  dia,  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  populares  cuyo 
rubro  era  debidamcnte  servido. 

Y,  por  tiltimo,  habiendo  resuelto  regresar  a  Montevideo,  no  pude  todavfa  rel^usar  el 
aceptar  la  delcgaci6n  que  al  embarcarme  di6me  aquel  buen  pueblo,  entr^&ndome  la 
bandera  de  Artigas,  en  la  cual  se  lee  la  inscripci6n  do  su  segunda  insignia:  *^S'ean 
los  orien tales  tan  ilustrados  como  valientes,"  de  que  me  habfa  yo  servido  para 
alentar  a  los  vecindarios,  con  la  mira  expresa  de  propagar  y  poner  en  ejecuci6n  en 
todo  el  pafs,  espccialmentc  en  el  campo,  el  plan  de  escuelas  rurales  allf  creado; 
en  cumplimiento  de  cuyo  mandate,  despu^s  de  recorrer  dos  voces  el  territorio 
nacional,  propagando  por  medio  de  conferencias,  y  oiganizando  sociedades,  solicit^ 
y  obtuve  del  Gobiemo,  en  que  era  Ministro  de  In8trucci6n  Ptiblica,  el  propio  Don 
Carlos  Marfa  de  Pena,  el  apoyo  oficial,  consiguiendo  que  ese  Gobiemo  anunciara  a  la 
Direcci6n  General  que  ponfa  a  di8posici6n  de  ella  120,000  para  obras  de  tal  naturaleza 

Considerando  ahora  lo  suficientemente  abonada  mi  persona  y  mi  palabra,  entrar^ 
de  lleno  en  el  tema  con  el  copioso  numero  de  verdades  axiomdticas  y  educacionalee* 
pertinentes  al  tema,  cosechadas  en  esa  largufsima  labor  que  paso  a  citar,  por  con- 
siderarlas  la  base  mds  solida  en  que  deben  descansar  mis  opiniones  acerca  del  m^todo 
mds  eficaz  que  hay  que  seguir  para  obtener  el  debido  perfeccionamiento  del  profesor 
de  las  eJH'uelas  elcmentales. 

Primera.  'i'oda  tendencia  educadora  de  cada  ^poca,  tiene  y  debe  tener  por  finalidad, 
la  preparaci6n  del  nino  para  la  pr6xima  labor  de  hombres. 

Segunda.  El  maestro  ees  videntemente  el  molde  en  que  entrando  como  materia 
prima  el  nino  actual,  se  fund  en  las  futuras  generaciones  de  hombres.  De  manera, 
pues,  que  si  queremos  asegurar  la  perfecci6n  de  tales  generaciones,  es  cosa  capital 
perfeocionar  al  maestro. 

Tercera.  El  buen  scntido  aconseja  la  inmensa  necesidad  que  hay  de  conservar  ese 
molde' sin  abolladuras  o  deformaciones,  puesto  que  si  ^1  es  deficiente,  resultan 
deficientea  las  generaciones  futuras. 
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Guartai.  En  todos  lofl  paises,  una  generaci6n  defonnada  acarrea  gnyimmoB  dafioi; 
pero  en  loe  paises  en  que  no  ae  cree  que  los  gobemantea  caen  del  cielo,  y  se  ha  remirito 
elegirloe  de  entre  los  ciudadanos,  como  ocurre  en  loe  pueblos  democridcoe,  las  ge- 
neraciones  deficientes  lo  trastoman  todo  completamente,  porque  la  democrada  puim 
estk  cimentada  en  la  virtud  y  en  el  talento  de  loe  hombres. 

Quinta.  La  America,  como  tierra  viigen  dada  a  la  humanidad  para  que  preparan 
la  aemilla  de  la  verdad,  cuando  las  tierras  del  viejo  continente  estuvieron  completa- 
mcnte  contaminadas  con  los  g^rmenes  de  los  prejuicioe,  es  por  ello,  natuialmente 
democrdtica.  Luego  en  ella  las  generaciones  deficientes  produciiian  un  mal  conti- 
nental. 

Sexta.  Es  notorio  que  a  los  miembros  del  magisterio  o  del  profeeorado  elemental, 
que  son  y  tienen  que  ser  personas  de  ejemplar  conducta  que  descuellen  del  nivel  inta- 
lectual  de  la  generalidad  de  los  hombres,  los  vemos,  muy  raras  voces,  dane  el  lugar 
que  les  corresponde  en  la  sociedad;  pues  en  general,  estdn,  muy  distantes  de  la  gran 
altivcz  amorosa  que  debiera  distinguir  y  caracterizar  a  esas  milicias  de  la  civilizaci6ii; 
civilizaci6n  que  tiende  la  Ifnea  de  sus  fuegos  en  todos  los  pafses  del  mundo.  Cona- 
tituye  tal  detalle  un  serio  mal  que  es  necesario  remediar  ^C6mo7  Eea  es  la  cuesti^o, 
muy  acertadamente  planteada  por  el  Comit6  Ejecutivo  que  tuvo  a  su  caigo  la  r»- 
dacci6n  del  reglamento  de  este  congreso;  y  ese  es  el  tema  elegido  por  mf ,  por  coneideiar 
que  se  refiere  directamente  a  la  preparaci6n  que  debe  exigirse,  o  mia  propiamente, 
darse,  al  maestro. 

No  encontr&ndole  otra  explicaci6n  a  ese  apocamiento  que  padece  el  maestro  al 
tratar  de  escalar  con  sus  talentos  y  sus  virtudes  (dnicos  tftulos  existentes  en  la  demo* 
cracia)  el  puesto  que  con  justicia  le  corresponde  en  la  sociedad  modema,  me  he 
inclinado  siempre  a  encontrar  la  causa  en  la  inconsciencia,  de  la  gran  mayoria  de  los 
maestroe,  acerca  de  la  elevadfsima  misi6n  que  les  estd  exclusivamente  confiada  en 
todos  y  cada  uno  de  los  paises.  Y  conocido  por  mf  ese  mal,  me  ha  resultado  poeible 
ver  que  lo  adecuado  es  buscar  la  forma  mis  eficaz  de  dar  al  maestro  ese  claro  concepto 
que  lo  falta  de  los  altos  m^ritns  de  su  labor. 

En  cuanto  a  la  6poca  y  procedimiento  que  hay  que  scguir  para  encontrar  el  resultado 
dcseado,  dcbe  necesariamcntc  considerarse  que  lo  indicado  es  la  ^poca  y  el  programa 
marcados  para  su  prcparaci6n  profesional,  programa  en  que,  a  mi  juicio,  existe  una 
gran  lagiina  engendradora  de  dicha  retracci6n  del  maestro,  que  consiste  en  que  loi 
preparadorcs  de  macstros  no  se  preocupan  mis  que  de  nutrir  su  cerebro  del  mayor 
numero  de  conocimicntos,  sin  preocuparse  de  lo  que  constituye  la  m^dula  de  la  pro- 
fc8i6n  del  magisterio,  que  es  la  de  inyectar  en  el  alma  y  en  el  coraz6n  de  los  aspi- 
rantcs,  algo  de  ese  fuego  sagrado  que  se  necesita  para  toda  obra  que  por  su  naturaleia 
imponga  nacrificios;  alentindolos,  al  mismo  tiempo  a  pcrseverar  en  lo  meritorio  de 
la  obra.  Esto  es  tan  practicable,  en  mi  concepto,  que  yo  mismo,  que  no  soy  maestro, 
lo  vengo  efcctuando  con  visible  6xito  en  mi  caric*tor  de  propagandista,  nada  refiido 
con  el  de  miembro  de  la  Dirccci6n  General,  por  medio  de  la  simple  recitaci6n  de 
las  estrofas  do  mi  canto,  ''Etitimulos,'*  correspond  ion  tes  a  cada  rlase  de  situaci6n  del 
maestro  dc  escuela  rural,  que  vive  aislado  sin  que  nadie  loalicnte: 

Los  que  Ilcvdis  al  apartado  rampo 

I^  d6bil  luz  de  vacilanto  anton*ha, 

Que  remeda  el  zig-zag  dc  los  reldmpagos 

En  medio  de  una  noche  tomientona; 

Y  dcsde  la  cscarpada  eerranfa 
Proyectiis  esa  luz  por  sus  Hcnderoa, 

Y  entonccs  parec6is  un  gran  brillante 
Engastado  en  las  crestas  de  los  cerros; 
Cuyos  rayos  de  luz  Wevn  cl  alumno, 
Del  foco  luminoso  dc  la  escuela, 

Al  rancho  oscuro  en  que  al  fin,  cdnsigucn 

Iloradar  las  tinieblas  que  lo  envuelven. 
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La  maiiera  m^  natural  e  indicada  para  atacar  ese  mal  de  raiz  y,  por  conaig^ientey 
la  que  conaidero  mAs  eficaz  (que  es  tras  la  cual  va  la  pregunta  del  Reglamento  del 
GoQgreeo)  es  la  siguiente:  ampliar  el  programa  de  preparaci6n  de  maestrde  con  un 
n^hnero  destinado  exclusivamente  a  imprimir  en  el  corazdn  y  en  el  alma  del  aspirante 
el  m^s  claro  y  elevado  concepto  de  la  carrera  a  que  se  dedica,  ndmero  que  deber^  ser 
tembito  incluido  en  loe  temas  de  los  concursos  y  en  las  pruebas  de  competencia. 

Pero  como  ese  remedio  &6\o  es  aplicable  a  los  futures  aspirantes  que  cursaran  la  carrera, 
resultaba,  en  mis  dllculos  educacionales,  que  dejaba  sin  remediar  ese  mal  en  los 
miUares  y  millares  de  maestros  que  ya  acttlan  en  todo  el  continente  americano;  y 
entonces  se  me  ocurri6  que  debla  de  aplicirseles  una  inyecci6n  m^  activa  al  respecto, 
y  despu^  de  recordar  las  tres  fonnas  de  propaganda  que  podia  hac^rseles:  la  de  con- 
ferencias,  la  del  libro  o  el  foUeto  y  la  del  verso,  me  decidi  por  esta  liltima,  por  la  cir- 
cunstancia  de  haberla  usado  ya,  con  el  referido  6xito,  en  mi  labor  de  propaganda 
escolar;  resultado  debido  sin  duda  alguna  a  que  es  menos  fugaz  o  m^  duradera  en 
so  efecto,  que  de  la  palabra  hablada;  que  es  menos  pesada  y  olvidadiza  que  la  del 
libro;  y  que  es  la  forma  que  m^  y  mejor  habla  al  alma.  Se  me  ha  prevenido  que  la 
frialdad  y  el  dllculo  profundo  del  habla  inglesa  acogerla  como  frfvola  mi  ocurrencia 
de  recurrir  a  la  poesia  en  asunto  tan  serio,  y  haciendo  justicia,  he  contestado:  es 
mis  que  suficientcmente  instruido  el  pueblo  a  que  va  dirigido  mi  canto,  que  sabe 
que  al  poeta  recurrian  ya  los  pueblos  para  enardecer  las  milicias  y  salvar  la  patria; 
que  el  gran  poeta  francos  8acudi6  con  sua  versos  el  coraz6n  de  la  Francia  en  sif  prepara- 
ci6n  para  bus  grandes  destines.  Y,  finalmente,  que  un  poeta  es  el  que  acaba  de 
determinar  el  alma  de  la  Italia  a  lanzarse  en  medio  de  una  hoguera  de  trescientos 
kil6metros  en  que  ya  se  han  incinerado  m^  de  un  mill6n  de  cad&veres  humanos. 

conclusi6n. 

El  apocamiento  de  los  maestros  que  se  quiere  evitar  para  que  no  contamine  a  las 
generaciones  que  se  formen  debe  combatirBC  de  dos  maneras: 

Respecto  de  los  nuevos  aspirantes  a  maestros  por  medio  de  un  nuevo  ndmero  del 
programa,  destinado  a  dar  al  aspirante  el  temple  en  altivez  amorosa  que  necesita 
trasmitir  a  las  futuras  generaciones,  lo  que  sc  conseguird,  en  gran  parte,  con  el  conven- 
cimiento  de  la  verfdica  importancia  de  su  elevadfsima  misi6n. 

Y  respecto  a  los  ya  maestros,  por  la  propaganda  sobre  las  grandes  proyecciones  de 
su  noble  labor,  propaganda  por  medio  de  conferencias  por  el  libro,  y  principalmente 
por  los  cantos  y  los  himnos  que,  aun  para  los  futuros  maestros,  tendrdn  apllcaci6n 
recordatoria  de  aprendizaje,  puesto  que  deberdn  formar  ndmero  obligado  desde  lucgo, 
de  todas  las  fiestas  pubHcas  de  cada  escuela. 


iCUlLES  SON  LOS  ELEMENTOS  DE  UNA  LEY  EFECTIVA  SOBRE  ASIS- 

TENCIA  OBLIGATORU  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS? 

PorEMILIO  FOURNlfi, 
Montevideo^  Uniguay. 

Actualmente,  entre  nosotros,  la  cuo8ti6n  que  en  materia  educacional  dista  mds  de 
acercarse  a  lo  que  debiera  ser,  es  la  del  cumplimiento  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar  pues 
las  disposiciones  \Tigente8  son  defectuosas.  Si  86lo  tuviera  presente  que  la  ley  eobre 
la  materia  en  los  Esta^los  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^»rica  donde  tiene  lugar  el  Congreso 
Panamericano,  es  muy  completa,  no  intentaria  escribir  sobre  el  tema  propuesto; 
pero,  por  una  parte  la  importancia  de  la  cuesti6n,  y  por  otra  la  declaraci6n  hecha 
al  respecto  en  el  programa  preUminar  del  Congreso,  diciendo  que  "la  experiencia 
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de  un  pais  en  este  particular  interesa  muchfaimo  a  loe  ottos,**  hace  que  me  incite 
a  tratar  el  punto,  aun  cuando  la  exporiencia  do  nueetro  pais  no  puede  aportar  oftro 
contingente  que  la  convicci6n  de  la  nccesidad  de  una  ley  efectiva  sobra  aaurtencu 
escolar,  desde  quo  los  preceptos  legales  en  vigcncia  son  muy  deficientes. 

La  Ley  de  Educacion  Comdn,  promulgada  el  12  do  encro  de  1885,  so  ocupa  de  la 
obUgatoriedad  do  la  enseilanza  en  sus  artfculos  20  al  23  en  estos  t^rminoe:  el  articulo 
20  estableco  que  ce  obligatoria  la  ensenanza  dondc  oxistan  escuelas  en  relacidn  a  las 
neceeddadoB  de  la  poblacion;  el  articulo  21  dice:  ''El  que  sin  causa  legal  y  justificada 
deje  de  cumplir  lo  prescrito  en  cl  arllculo  anterior,  serd  amonestado  por  la  primera 
vez,  y  en  caso  de  reincidencia  pagara  una  multa  de  12  posos  por  cada  alumno  la  segunda 
vez,  y  24  pi'soe  por  la  tercora,  dcstinindoso  csas  multas  excluaivamente  al  sosteni- 
micnto  de  la  Escuela  Normal."  £1  articulo  22  establccc  ''que  los  niflos  que  no  con- 
curran  a  escuelas  pdblicas  podn&n  redbir  instrucciun  en  escuelas  privadas  o  en  el 
domicilio  de  sua  padres,  pero  dcbordn  C'Stos  acrcditar  esa  circunstancia  en  debida 
forma  ante  cl  inspector  departamental,  (juien  les  expedird  un  certificado  de  haber 
llenado  eso  requisito."  El  articulo  23  dice  que  "las  Juntas  Ejecutivas  Administra- 
tivas  y  sus  Comisiones  Auxiliares,  a  solicitud  del  Ins()ector  Departamental  y  por  medio 
de  ^te,  acompaAado  de  dos  vecinos  haran  las  amonestaciones  y  la  aplicaci6n  de  las 
multas  de  que  trata  el  articulo  21;  pudiendo,  en  caso  necesario,  rcquerir  el  auxilio 
de  la  fuerza  publica." 

En  la  primitiva  Ley  de  Educaciun  Comtin  de  scptiembre  de  1877  se  establecia 
(art.  52)  que  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Instrucciun  Primaria  reglamentaria  la  ley,  y 
aquel  reglamento,  si  bien  no  se  refiere  a  la  ley  vigente,  se  toma  como  norma  de  con- 
ducta  en  cuanto  no  se  oponga  a  la  nueva  ley.  En  la  referida  reglamentaci6n  se 
subsanaban  algunas  deficiencias — sobre  este  punto  eran  identicas  las  leyes  de  1877  y 
1885 — cstableciendo  el  radio  del  distrito  escolar  en  los  centres  urbanos  (4  kilometres 
para  los  varones  y  2  kilumetros  para  las  niuas)  y  en  los  distritos  rurales  se  dejaba 
librado  a  las  subcumitiiones  la  determinaciun  del  radio,  que  podia  variar  con  las  cir- 
cunstancias  locales;  tambi^n  se  marcu  (art.  14)  como  limite  de  la  obligaciun  escolar, 
la  edad  de  seis  a  catorce  aAos  para  los  niiios  de  uno  y  otro  sexo;  en  el  articulo  15  se 
estableco  la  obligaci6n  del  padre,  tutor  o  encargado  de  inscribir  a  sus  hijos  o  pupilos 
en  un  rcgistro  iudcpendiente  de  la  matricula  y  con  el  cual  se  formaria  el  censo  escolar; 
quien  no  cumplicra  con  esa  obligaciun  incurriria  en  la  multa  de  un  peso  por  cada 
niHo;  el  articulo  18  dice  que  la  Comisiun  Departamental  o  Subcomision,  con  el  Inspec- 
tor, decidirdn  de  la  validez  o  nulidad  de  las  causas  interpuestas  para  eximir  a  un 
nifio  de  la  obligaciun  escolar. 

Por  resoluciun  de  enero  11  de  1882  se  salva  otra  deficiencia  de  la  ley  y  rcglamenta- 
ci6n,  que  no  establecian  el  limite  de  la  obligaciun  en  cuanto  a  conocimiento;  se 
determin6  que  en  los  distritos  rurales  la  obligaciun  escolar  importaba  cursar  los  estudioe 
desde  la  primera  a  la  sexta  clase,  y  en  los  centres  urbanos  de  las  clases  primera  a 
octava. 

En  octubre  de  1883  la  Direccion  General  marcu  el  procedimiento  a  seguirse  en 
cuanto  a  intimaciones,  amonestaciones  y  multas  que  correspondian  apUcar  a  los 
padres  omisos;  pero  so  le  diu  a  esta  resoluciun  un  curacter  provisorio  e8])erando  conocer 
las  obscrvacioncs  que  hicieran  los  inspectores  de  escuelas  y  no  se  resolviu,  sobre  todo, 
una  cuestiun  dudosa  como  era  el  alcance  que  podia  darse  a  lo  dicho  en  el  pdrrafo  final 
del  articulo  23  de  la  ley  que  dice:  "Pudiendo,  en  caso  necesario,  requerir  el  auxilio  de 
ia  fuerza  publica."  o^'omo  deberia  entenderse  6sto?  ^Importaba  establecer  que 
a  falta  del  page  de  la  multa  corresi>onderia  la  prisiun  equivalente,  como  expresa- 
mente  se  dice  en  un  reciente  proyccto  de  Ley?  Esta  duda  no  ha  side  aclarada  hasta 
hoy. 

Mas  adolanto,  en  vi.sta  del  resultado  nada  favorable  obtonido  hai9ta  entonces  para 
llovar  a  la  escuela  a  los  niiios  sin  instrucciun,  la  Direcci6n  General  resolvi6  en  agosto  28 
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de  1891  dirigirse  a  las  Comisiones  Departamenteles  ixicitdndolas  a  que  emplearan  otroa 
medios  para  alcanzar  el  fin  deseado:  Excitar  el  celo  y  patnotismo  de  las  Subcomisiones 
y  maestros  haci^ndolee  ver  laconvenienciade  acercarae  a  los  vecinos  y  aconsejarles  que 
manden  sua  hijos  a  la  eecuela;  dirlgir  a  los  habitantes  del  departamento  una  exposicidn 
inculcdndoles  las  ventajas  de  la  instruccidn  y  recorddndoles  las  disposiciones  legales; 
diiigirse  en  igual  sentido  a  los  vecinos  de  mils  prestigio  y  arraigo  en  cada  locaUdad; 
buacar  la  buena  voluntad  de  ayuda,  con  el  mismo  objeto,  de  los  jefee  politicos,  comisa- 
lios,  y  jueces.  Terminaba  la  resoluci6n  diciendo:  ''S61o  despu^  de  agotados  sin 
resultado,  todos  los  medios  persuasives  a  que  hayan  recurrldo,  proceder&n  las  Comisiones 
Departamentales  a  hacer  uso  de  los  coercitivos  que  autorlza  el  articulo  21  de  la  Ley  de 
£ducaci6n  Comthi. 

Con  esta  dltima  resolucidn  que  hacia  intervenir  un  medio  importantisimo  como  ea 
llevar  al  dnimo  de  los  padres  el  convencimiento  de  las  ventajas  que  reporta  la  instruc- 
ci6n,  factor  sin  el  cual  la  propaganda  a  favor  de  la  escuela  resulta  deficiente  y  desprovlsta 
de  la  fuerza  capaz  de  hacerla  un  centre  de  afecto  entre  maestros,  padres  y  alumnos.  La 
prueba  de  esto  se  tiene  en  los  resultados  ef  ectivos  alcanzados  en  algunas  eecuelas  donde 
el  maestro  se  distingue  por  su  habilidad  en  atraerse  la  voluntad  del  vecindario;  que  es 
capaz  de  interesarlo  por  la  escuela  y  los  beneficios  de  la  ensefianza;  que  haciendo  de 
ffu  profesi6n  un  verdadero  apostolado,  alcanza,  como  dice  Le  Bon  en  su  obra  Paicologfa 
de  la  Educaci6n,  el  secrete  del  feliz  6xito  obtenido  por  las  escuelas  de  instituciones 
religiosas. 

Ese  conjunto  de  disposiciones  sueltas  sobre  aaistencia  escolar,  ha  servido  paradesee- 
perar  a  todos  los  que  en  alguna  forma  son  responsables  de  la  marcha  del  mecanismo 
escolar:  maestros,  inspectores,  comisiones  departamentales,  todos  reconocen  la  urgente 
necesidad  de  reformar  la  Ley  en  el  sentido  de  hacerla  mis  pr^tica,  mis  realizable, 
mijs  (itil.  Uno  de  las  defectos  mds  notables  de  la  ley  vigente  en  la  cuesti6n  que  trato, 
estd  en  que  s61o  se  ocupa  de  la  inscripci6n,  como  si  con  este  requisite  fuera  suficiente 
para  que  el  niHo  obtcnga  los  beneficios  que  debe  proporcioaar  la  escuela,  para  alcanzar 
6u  verdadero  fin.  Verdad  quejiay  disposiciones  escolares  que  determinan  la  elimina- 
ci6n  del  alumno,  que  sin  aviso,  o  sin  causa  justificada,  no  concurre  durante  diez  dfas 
hibiles  consecutivos;  pero  esto  mismo  sirve  nada  mis  que  para  burlar  fdcilmente  la 
intenci6n  del  legislador:  un  padre  recibe  el  apercibimiento  de  que  serd  castigado  con 
arreglo  a  la  ley,  si  no  cumple  con  la  obligaci6nde  mandarsuhijo  a  la  eecuela;  y  entonces 
lo  matrfcula  y  tambi6n  lo  manda  algimos  dfas,  despu^s  no  concurre  mis,  y  a  los  10  dias 
es  eliminado  de  la  lista;  el  maestro  da  cuenta  del  hecho  al  Inspector  de  escuelas,  quien  lo 
comunica  a  la  Junta  Ejecutiva  Administrativa  y  6sta  a  la  Comisi6n  Auxiliar  respectiva, 
para  vol  ver  al  trimite  de  la  amonestaci6n  y  apercibimiento;  apremiado  nuevamente 
el  padre,  vuelve  a  mandar  su  hijo  a  la  escuela  en  la  forma  deficiente  de  la  primera  vez, 
hasta  que  el  maestro  y  autoridades  concluyen  por  abandonar  su  accidn  vista  la  inefica- 
cia  de  los  esfuerzos. 

La  sola  enunciaci6n  de  estoe  hechos  que  reflejan  la  realidad,  basta  para  comprender 
porqu^  es  tan  crecido  el  ntimero  de  nifios  que  no  reciben  instruccidn,  y  asimismo, 
porque  raz6n  la  aaistencia  media  y  la  inscripci6n  son  tan  malas  como  se  verd  por  los 
dates  siguientes: 

Anal/abetos. — El  numero  de  nifios  analfabetos  en  edad  escolar  disminuye  progreaiva- 
mente,  pero  no  es  fdcil  establecer  a  cuanto  queda  reducido,  porque  el  liltimo  cenao 
levantado  en  el  pais,  ademis  de  ser  de  1908,  comprendia  los  nifLos  analfabetos  en  las 
edad  es  do  cinco  a  catorce  aflos,  siendo  asf  que  la  reglamentaci6n  de  la  Ley  de  Educacidn 
Comdn  establece  como  edad  escolar  la  de  seis  a  catorce.  Por  otra  parte,  son  mucho6 
los  nifLos  que  se  retiran  de  la  escuela  antes  de  terminar  su  instrucci6n,  ni  albi  la  que 
podrlan  rccibir  en  la  escuela  primaria  elemental,  y  sin  embargo  no  pueden  conaideraise 
como  analfabetos;  de  manera  que  atln  aplicando  los  cilculos  conientes  para  tales  casoe, 
seguramente  que  el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  es  menor  que  el  consignado  a  continuaci6n. 
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I^  poblaciAn  do  la  RepAblicft  en  1914  ontde  1,315,714  corrMpoadieodo  263,1^  nillM 
como  pobUcidn  eecolttr  de  los  cualei  smstfait  &  eacuelu  pAblicu  y  prividu  IU,tM0, 
queduido  148,196  sin  ir  a  la  wcuela;  pero  de  eeta  cantidod  el  25  por  ciento,  probkbl^ 
monte  m^,  pucdo  coDndoratse  que  sale  de  la  cKuela  antefl  de  tiempo  con  algniuk  in*- 
trucci6n,  o  si  no  que  recibe  instniccidn  to  sii  casa,  lo  cual  darfa  una  diferancia  ds 
111,147  niiloa  analfabctoB  o  sea  el  42  por  ciento  de  la  poblacidn  cacolar.  Totnando  la 
mittma  proporcl6n  que  BJTojaba  el  cense  de  lOOB  entre  analfabetoe  nifioa  y  idultiM, 
lesultaqueei  la  cantidaddcaquelloe  era  42  por  ciento,  la  decstoeeerfa  29.45  por  ciento, 
y  el  porcentajo  de  analfabetoa  de  scia  aSoa  en  adclante  rMuItarla,  aproximadament*, 
35.72  por  ciento. 

La  cantidad  de  nifioe  anaUabetos  en  edad  eecolar,  por  deputamentoe,  cotrapon- 
dientcfl  a  1914  y  haciendo  el  ctUculo  aproximado  como  en  el  caao  anterior,  m  como 
ague: 


Aqut  tambidn  aparece  Montevideo  como  el  Departsmeato  que  esti  en  mcjcns  con- 
dicioues,  y  Salto  en  Lu  peorce,  teniendo  en  cuenta  ol  niimero  de  anaUabeUia;  1m 
demia  Dcpartamentoa  bd  cncuentran  en  este  ordcn:  Sallo,  Florida,  Minaa,  Aitigaa, 
Tacuarcmbd,  Soriauo,  Payaandii,  Ualdonado,  Trciuta  y  Tres,  Ceiro  iMzgo,  Canelonea, 
San  Jix6,  Durazno,  R(o  Negro,  Florca,  Colonia,  Rivera,  Rocha,  Montevideo. 

Adcmis  de  laa  conaideraciones  anteriorcs  que  justiGcan  lo  aaeverado  de  que  el 
niimero  de  niAoB  analfabetoe  debe  ser  rocnor  que  el  encontrado  por  loa  cilculoa  co- 
rrientea,  hay  tamhi^n  iapresuncitin  deque  el  niiinerode  analfabetoe  adultosseamucbo 
manor  que  el  aaignodo,  pucato  que  dcsdo  190S  en  que  so  levantiS  el  iJltimo  renso  geneial 
en  todo  el  pais,  han  progrrsado  como  para  marcar  notable  diferencia  doe  iostitucionea 
de  caricter  educacional:  loa  cuieoe  noctumoa  para  adultoe  y  loa  cursoa  militAiee  d* 
inatruccii^n  priimuia.  Con  reapecto  a  la  inacripcicin  y  aaiatcncia  media  transcribo 
a  continuacioQ  loe  p&rrafoe  do  un  informo  que  en  mi  catictct  do  Jefe  de  EatadfatiGft 
Eacolar  present^  a  la  Inapeccidn  Nocional  de  Inatniccidn  Primaria  analizando  algunot 
resultodoe  obtenidoa  en  loa  dltimoa  aQoa.    Decfa  eal: 

"  El  niimero  total  de  ahimnoa  insrritoa  eneecuelos  pi^hlicaa  y  privadaaen  cada  Depar- 
tamenlo,  comparado  con  el  do  hahitantee  en  1^14,  arroja  el  porcentaje  que  indict  el 
cuadro  Bi^ii>nle  en  dondc  ae  v^  que  loe  mejorca  Deparlamentoa  son  Montevideo, 
Rocha,  Rivera,  Colonia,  Floree,  Rio  Negro,  DurazDo,  y  loe  que  evtin  en  peores  con- 
dicionea  Florida  y  Salto;  rcaulta  animiamo  que  Montevideo  con  13.08  por  cientode 
inacritoa,  educa  cu  proporci<^n  a  sub  habilantea  mia  del  dolilc  ndmcro  de  nifioa  que 
Salto  con  5.82  por  nento.  La  aituacidn  de  la  Rcpilblica  en  1914,  con  1,315,714  habi- 
tantea  y  114,946  alumnae  en  eacuelaa  pfiblicaa  y  privadaa,  da  el  8.74  por  ciento  de 
educandoe  coroparadoe  con  la  poblaci6n." 


fiin  embugo,  lo  expuesto  no  indica  la  verdadera  coiidici6n  de  coda  deparbuDento 
«D  el  aentido  eetudiado,  porque  do  todos  eetiu  pobladoe  con  la  miama  deuaidad,  y  Ml 
mcede  qua  si  Montevideo  con  6S4  kil^metroa  cuadradoe  do  mpeificie  tiene  como 
deiuddad  de  poblacifo  548.71,  TacuaieiDb6  con  21.015  Idldmetroa  cuadiados  b61o  tiene 
2.69  como  denaidad  da  poblacUn  y  en  conaecuencia,  no  ea  extta&o  que  en  el  primer 
Departamento  haya  el  doble  de  educajidoa  en  relaci6n  al  n&niero  de  babitant«a  que 
eu  el  0^[undo,  cuya  poblaci6n  se  diatribuye  en  dilatodas  comarcaa,  donde  loa  nifioe  no 
fliempre  podrin  concuirir  a  la  eecuela.  En  el  cuadro  siguiente  se  compaiao  las  den> 
■idadesdepoblacidnydeeducando6enl914,  obteni^ndoaecocienteequeBeaproziman 
en  lo  deeeable  a  U  situaci6n  real  de  cada  Deparlamentoi  como  se  ve  por  eeta  nueva 
compamci6n  hay  Departamento  que  conaervan  el  mismo  lugar  de  superioridad,  peio 
otroe  no,  como  resul tado  de  la  dguiente  otdenacidn :  Montevideo,  Rocha,  Rivera,  Ploiee, 
Colonia,  Durazno,  Rfo  Negro,  San  Joe^,  Canelonee,  Maldonado,  Cerro  Leigo,  Treinta 
y  Trea,  Soriano,  PaysandiJ,  Tacuaremb6,  Artigaa,  Florida,  Hinaa,  Salto.  No  ban 
cambiado  de  situaci^n  loe  doe  extremoe  en  amboa  cuadroe,  que  eon  Montevideo  y 
Salto,  conservando  la  miama  proporei6n  entre  uno  y  otro. 
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La  aaiatcficia  media  en  au  relacidn  con  la  inacripcidn,  diata  mucbo  de  alcanzar  iin 
porcentaje  ni  aiJn  paaable,  y  menoa  ai  ae  conaidera  el  eafueno  que  reclama  la  enae- 
fianza  y  que  ae  traduce  en  un  coalo  relativamente  elevado  por  alumno  de  aslstencia,  no 
porque  loa  aervicioB  cacolarea  eat^n  debidamente  atendldoa,  ni  tampoco  porque  eeoe 
aerricioa  aean  geuerosamente  retribuidoa,  aino  que  la  causa  del  coeto  elevado  reside 
en  la  poca  inacripcidn  de  muchas  eacuelaa,  agravada  todavia  con  una  aaiatencia  media 
que,  en  general,  no  Uega  al  75  por  ciento. 

Deecarfando  las  ^pocas  anormalee  como  el  a&o  proximo  pasado,  de  crisia  econ6mica 
y  extraordinario  mal  eetado  del  tiempo,  ni  aquellas  en  que  ae  ha  dejado  eentir  la  in- 
fluencia  de  la  guerra  civil — afortunadamente  son  ya  muchos  afioe  que  el  paia  llevm 
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uiu  vida  de  pax  y  trabajo — ealvo  eetoa  casos,  digo,  lu  raEonea  que  pueden  influii 
en  la  toala  asistencia  son,  ante  todo,  la  falta  de  modios  de  comunicacidD:  maloa 
caninoR,  fattn  dc  calzadaa  Bobre  los  arroyoa  y  de  puentea  mbre  loa  rloe,  de  tal  modo 
que  a  vecea  con  la  menor  cantidad  de  lluvia  cafda  «e  interrumpe  el  Irfiuito,  ciuado 
no  fonnan  esoa  arroyos  y  rioa  una  amenaza  constante  contn  la  vida  de  loe  nilloa, 
dado  la  fonna  en  que  deben  cruzarlos;  por  otro  lado  ee  al^a  per  parte  de  los  padni 
el  eetado  de  pobreza  para  no  enviar  bub  hijoe  a  la  escuela,  o  para  mandarloa  irregnlar- 
mentc;  csta  Ultima  raz6n  tnvocada,  salvo  ^pocaa  ospecialea  como  la  actual,  no  tienv 


Q^f^fi  o.s*t 
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fundamenin  iiinn  en  fucaane  distritiiB  niralee  y  entre  la  gente  pobre  que  vjve  en  k* 
alredcdnreo  de  Ids  pueblos.  Mia  dc  una  escuela  rural  lleva  una  vida  anteiicft  porqm 
la  pohrpza  dp  Ina  padrea  no  j>ennitc  arreglar  bub  hijos  para  mandarloa  a  la  eacuda,  f 
ain  emhar^,  en  la  primom  fieala  del  lugar,  en  laa  rcunionea  celebradu  con  motive  da 
las  carrrraB  de  raballoii,  esns  miBmo?  ninoe  no  fallardn  correctamente  arrpgUdos,  y  haatA 
con  lujo  pan  lo  que  iiecc«itarfan  con  el  fin  dc  ir  a  la  eecuela;  por  eeo  creo  qua  m 
^imer  lugar  y  sobre  todo,  la  {alta  del  mejor  aprovecbamiento  do  la  eacnela  pdblicft 
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radica  en  nuestra  idiosincracia,  en  la  manera  de  ser  de  nueetra  gente  de  campo,  que 
con  igual  indiferencia  verin  iina  escuela  sin  nifios,  sus  casas  sin  drboles,  los  campos 
sin  cultivos,  y  los  pocos  productos  de  esos  campos  sin  dar  vida  a  tanta  industria  que 
podrla  ser  prdspera.  Y  lo  malo  es  que  el  movimiento  de  regeneraci6n,  la  modifica. 
ci6n  de  Mbitos  y  tendcncias,  se  espera  consegiiir  con  la  escuela,  con  esa  misma  escuela 
que  no  consigue  educar  sino  una  parte  reducida  de  la  poblacidn  escolar,  que  aiin  asi 
no  concurre  sino  tambi^n  en  reducida  proporci6n. 

Inscripcidn  y  asistencia  media  de  alumnoa  en  las  escuelas  piiblicas. 


Afios. 


Iiiscripci6n. 


En 
esciielas 
urbanas. 


1»90. 
1S91. 
1892. 
1803. 
1S94. 
1H95. 
1S96. 
1W7. 
1K98. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19a5. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
.914. 


22,621 
25,233 
26,307 
26,922 
27,481 
28,696 
29,/i06 
30,580 
31,354 
32,975 
32,997 
33,841 
34,029 
34,030 
31,841 
32,641 
36,  IW 
36,226 
38,715 
40,491 
41,909 
41,991 
45,217 
46,190 
48,391 


En 
escuelas 
rurales. 

16,126 
18,443 
19,&16 
19,202 
19,875 
21,316 
21,806 
15,034 
18,379 
19,631 
19,477 
21,535 
22,388 
20,325 
18,509 
20,399 
21,454 
24,637 
30,419 
32,363 
32,808 
40,861 
44,446 
45,556 
46,549 


Afdstenda  media. 

En 

En 

Total. 

escuelas 

escuelas 

Total. 

urbanas. 

rurales. 

38,747 

17,485 

10,703 

28,180 

43,676 

20,067 

12,612 

32,679 

45,953 

20,992 

13,547 

34,538 

46,124 

20,847 

12,917 

33,764 

47,356 

22,299 

13,719 

36,018 

50,012 

22,830 

15,071 

37,901 

51,312 

21,905 

14,864 

36,760 

45,614 

22,085 

10,890 

32,975 

49,733 

21,772 

12,873 

34,645 

62,606 

23,901 

14,125 

38,026 

52,474 

23,822 

12,500 

36,322 

55,376 

24,918 

14,334 

39,252 

56,417 

24,796 

13,705 

38,501 

54,355 

24,635 

12,566 

37,201 

50,350 

21,117 

10,509 

31,626 

53,040 

23,687 

13, 152 

36,830 

57,638 

27,145 

14,263 

41,406 

60,863 

27,849 

16,458 

44,307 

69,134 

29,210 

20,884 

50,094 

72,854 

30,550 

21,698 

52,248 

74,717 

31,997 

22,109 

54,106 

82,852 

32,751 

28,758 

61,500 

89.663 

35,986 

31,490 

67,476 

91,746 

36,361 

32,204 

68,565 

94,940 

37,738 

31,252 

68,990 

Analizando  la  tabla  anterior  que  representa  in8cripci6n  y  asistencia  media,  se  ve  que 
desdc  1890  sufrcn  altcmativas  de  aumento  y  disminucidn  mds  o  menos  pronuncia- 
dos,  hasta  que  desde  1904  el  crecimiento  es  continuado,  del  mismo  modo  como  no 
ha  sufrido  intemipci^n  la  paz  institucional.  Las  dos  grand  es  bajas,  en  1897  y  1904 
corresponden  a  dos  movimientos  revolucionarios,  siendo  en  1897  la  inscripci6n  el 
88.89  por  ciento  y  la  asistencia  media  89.68  del  aflo  1896;  en  1904,  con  respecto  a 
1903,  la  in3cripci6n  llega  a  ser  92.63  por  ciento  y  la  asistencia  media  85.01,  y  la 
asistencia  media  con  respecto  a  la  inscripci6n  del  mismo  a£Lo  1904  e6\o  alcanza  a  62.81 
por  cient^:),  siendo,  en  absoluto,  mcnor  la  asistencia  total  que  los  alumnos  inscritos  de 
las  escuelas  urbanas. 

Si  se  compara  el  aumento  que  representa  inscripci6n  y  asistencia  en  los  afios  de  cre- 
cimiento, se  ve  que  poco  dura  el  paralelismo  y  que  si  se  mantiene  la  inscripci6n 
decae  la  asistencia;  se  confirma  lo  dicho  anteriormente:  entusiasmo  o  efecto  de  la 
novedad  por  inscribir  los  ninos  al  primer  afio  de  fundada  ima  escuela,  y  despu^, 
falta  de  constancia  para  hacer  que  concurran  puntualmente;  y  asf  ocurre  en  1907 
1908;  despu^s  se  ve  cl  mismo  fcn6meno  en  1911  y  1912,  llegando  este  aflo  a  una  de 
las  miis  altas  asistencias  75.25  por  ciento,  para  bajar  en  los  afios  siguientes  a  74.73  y 
72.66  por  ciento. 

Si  se  comparan  entre  si  la  inscripci6n  y  asistencia  de  escuelas  urbanas  y  rurales,  se 
ve  que  la  Cvscuela  rural  marca  un  progreso  importante  (lo  mismo  que  sucedi6  con  res- 
pecto al  numero  de  escuelaa)  sobre  todo  desde  1904  en  adelante,  puesto  que  si  en  1890 
la  inscripcidn  en  las  rurales  es  igual  a  71.28  por  ciento  de  las  urbanas,  y  en  1900  esa 
proporci6n  baja  a  59.02,  en  1912  llega  a  98.29  por  ciento  y  mas  atin  en  1913  a  98.62 
por  ciento,  siendo  por  lo  tanto  muy  poca  la  diferencia  entre  el  total  de  alumnoe 
inscritos  en  centres  urbanos  y  rurales;  en  los  dos  afios  anormales  1897  y  1904  la 
relaci6n  antedicha  es  igual  a  49.16  por  ciento  y  58.13  por  ciento. 

La  asistencia  media  entre  alumnos  rurales  y  urbanos  sefiala  mayor  diferencia  que 
en  la  inscripcion  no  s61o  porque  la  naturaleza  del  medio  en  que  se  desarroUan  una  y 
otra  no  es  ni  siquicra  semejante,  sino  que  ademds  todas  las  razones  que  influyen  des 
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favorablemento  para  la  eecuela  rural  son  ben^ficas  aunque  indirectamente,  pan  kt 
escuela  urbana,  como  ocurre  en  el  caso  de  guerras  civiles  en  que  deapobUmdoae  el 
campo,  loe  nifioe  concurren  en  gran  ndmero  a  las  escuelas  de  Ice  pueblos.  En  1880 
dendo  la  inscripci6n  en  escuelas  rurales  71.28  por  ciento  de  las  urbanas,  la  •mmum^ 
media  es  61.21  por  ciento;  en  1900  esas  relaciones  son  59.02  y  52.47;  en  1913,  en  que 
se  acercan  m^  la  inscripci6n  de  una  y  otra  categorfas  de  escuelas,  la  asistencim  media 
es  de  88.56  por  ciento  en  las  rurales  con  respecto  a  las  urbanas. 

Verdad  que  nuestra  situaci6n  no  es  exccpcional  entre  los  dem^  pafses  de  AmMca, 
y  que  por  el  contrario,  dado  nuestro  estado  de  civilizaci6n  y  la  densidad  de  pobla* 
ci6n,  estamos  en  condiciones  muy  superiores  a  otros  pafses.  En  el  Informe  del  Co- 
misionado  de  Educaci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  correspondiente  a  1912,  figuran  lot 
siguientes  dates: 


^^*  •  Inscritos. 


Reptlblica  Argentina,  1011 766,106 

Cuba,  1911 ■  226, 4S3 

Chile,  1911 258,876 

Costa  Rica.  1910 26,886 

Mexico,  1907 776,622 

Paraguay,  1909 40,600 

Colombia,  1900 200,965 

Ilonduran,  1910 22,745 

Panam4, 1908 14,305 

Peni.  19il ■  153,900 

Brasil,  1911 '  634,530 

Salvador,  1908 35,000 

BoUvia,  1910 46,000 

Venexuela,  1909 44,600 

Uruguay,  1914 114,946 


Per 

OMDtO. 


10.  §7 

ia48 

7.78 
7.06 
6.70 
6.30 
4.66 
4.11 

a.  96 

S.84 

2.90 
2.06 
2.01 
1.64 
a.  74 


Por  otra  parte,  es  sabido  que  la  asistencia  escolar  constituye  un  problema  no  resuelto 
satisfactoriamente  para  muchos  pafses  europeoe,  y  lo  prueba  el  hecho  de  la  sanci6n 
de  nuevas  leyes  sobre  estc  tema,  modificando  antiguos  preceptos  de  acuerdo  con  las 
ideas  o  necosidados  creadas  por  la  evoluci6n  de  la  sociedad,  en  el  sentido  de  hacer 
mis  fdcil  la  tarea  de  educar  al  pueblo.  Asi  se  explica  que  hayan  modificado  sua  anti- 
guas  dispoeiciones  en  Francia  con  la  ley  de  Marzo  de  1882;  en  Italia  con  la  de  Julio 
de  1904  y  Julio  de  1906;  en  E^spana  con  la  de  Junio  de  1909. 

Entre  noeotros,  este  aiio  ha  sido  pr6digo  en  materia  de  proyectos  de  ley  sobre  cuee- 
tiones  eecolares,  habi^ndoee  presentado  a  las  Cimaras  uno  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar  obim 
del  Ministro  de  lnstrucci6n  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum;  un  proyecto  de  reforma  complete 
del  organismo  escolar,  del  diputado  Dr.  Francisco  Sim6n,  en  el  cual  trata  extenaa- 
mente  lo  relative  a  obligaci6n  escolar;  y  otro  proyecto  de  reforma  del  Inspector  Na- 
cional  de  In8trucci6n  Primaria  Dr.  Abel  J.  P^rez. 

En  el  proyecto  del  Ministro  Brum  se  dctcrminan  como  en  la  ley  de  1885  penes 
(aiftonestaciones,  multas)  para  los  que  no  cumplan  los  preceptos  legales,  estableci^n- 
dose  procedimientos  breves  que  permitan  hacer  cfectiva  su  aplicaci6n;  ademds  ae 
determina  (art.  5)  que  a  falta  de  pago  de  la  multa,  se  impondrJL  la  prisi6n  equivalence; 
y  estas  penas  no  sulo  se  aplican  en  el  case  de  no  cstar  matriculados  los  niAoe  sino 
tambi6n  cuando  no  asistan  con  regularidad,  teniendo  miis  de  cuatro  faltas  no  juetifi- 
cadas  en  el  mcs.  Asimismo  se  hare  extensiva  la  obligaci6n  escolar  a  los  patronee  o 
encargados  de  establccimientos  agrfcolas  o  industriales  con  relaci6n  a  los  hijos  de  lee 
personas  que  trabajen  en  bus  ostableoimientoe,  con  lo  cual  se  conseguiWl  mayor  resul- 
tado  desde  que  por  la  condici6n  de  las  personas  serd  ficil  hacer  efectivas  las  multas, 
o  para  evitarlas  hardn  presi6n  sobre  loe  padres  o  tut  ores  de  los  menores  a  su  cargo. 
El  artfculo  12  seAala  como  If  mite  a  la  obligaci6n  escolar  la  edad  de  8  a  12  afioe  pern 
niAos  de  centroe  urbanos  y  de  10  a  14  para  los  que  viven  en  distritoe  rurales;  asimismo 
se  limita  en  cuanto  a  conocimicntos,  al  programa  completo  en  las  escuelas  rurales  y 
el  de  quinto  afio  para  las  urbanas,  programas  que  son  equivalentes  en  muohae  mete- 
rias.  Por  el  artfculo  15  se  cstablecon  premios  para  los  maestros  que  hayan  alcmniado 
el  promedio  de  asistencia  media  que  anualmente  eetablezca  la  Direcci6n  General 
para  cada  Departamento,  y  en  case  de  no  alcanzar  al  promedio  de  asistencias  indicedo, 
ae  le  rebajarfa  de  su  sueldo  del  10  al  20  por  ciento. 
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£1  proyecto  en  cuestidn  estd  baaado  casi  exclusivamente  en  la  apHcacidn  de  penas, 
sin  tener  preBente  que  la  obra  escolar  no  es  de  violenda,  y  que  6sta  no  tiene  efecto 
flino  en  pocos  casos. 

Actualmente,  sin  pensar  en  hacer  uso  de  loe  medioe  que  la  ley  vigente  establece, 
hay  maestros  que  llevan  a  su  eecuela  todos  los  niiios  del  distrito  eecolar,  conaiguiendo 
Mo  por  los  medios  aconsejados  muy  sabiamente  en  la  re8oluci6n  de  la  Direcci6n 
General  de  fecha  agosto  28  de  1891,  antes  mencionada.  Y  son  muchas  las  escuelas 
rurales  que  ban  cambiado  por  completo  su  inscripci6n  y  asistencia,  desde  que  los 
maestros  o  inspectores  ban  conseguido  formar  comiaiones  de  vecinos  que  en  distintas 
formas  proporcionan  vestido  y  alimento  a  muchos  pobres  nifios  cuyos  padres  no  pueden 
darles  los  medios  indispensables  para  conciurir  a  la  escuela. 

La  ley  sobre  ob]igaci6n  escolar  vigente  en  Italia,  establece  que  en  cada  Comuna 
el  slndico  hard  las  amonestaciones  del  caso  a  los  padres  que  no  envlen  sus  hijos  a  la 
escuela,  o  si  no  comprobard  el  estado  de  pobreza;  pero  mejor  que  estas  medidas,  dice, 
serd  conveniente  promover  la  concurrencia  a  la  escuela  por  el  principio  de  la  bene- 
ficencia  escolar  disponiendo  que  las  Comunas  socorran  a  las  f  ami  lias  pobres,  siempre 
que  no  lo  hagan  las  sociedades  de  beneficencia,  ya  sea  con  alim^itos,  ropas  o  libros; 
por  otro  articulo  se  establece  que  estos  gastos  deben  atenderse  con  preferencia,  salvo 
los  de  sanidad. 

F.  Marti  Alpera  en  su  intercsante  obra  ''Las  Escuelas  Rurales,"  dice: 

Aun  aquelloe  paises  que  con  mds  rigor  aplicaron  la  obligaci6n  de  la  ensefianza, 
primaria,  ban  tenido  buen  cuidado  de  no  olvidar  los  medios  indirectos,  es  decir,  la 
acci6n  persuasiva  y  estimulante  del  maestro,  la  atracci6n  de  un  r^^men  escolar 
induleente  y  amable,  y  la  cooperacion  oficial  y  privada  para  ofrecer,  gratuitamente 
comida  y  ropas  hechas  a  los  ninos  pobres,  que  hlcieran  posible  y  f^l  la  asistencia  de 
^tos  a  la  escuela. 

Al  presentar  al  Parlamento,  Julio  Ferri,  su  proyecto  de  ley  sobre  la  ensefianza 
obUgatoria  declar6  que  la  ley  no  podia  ser  eficaz  sin  una  autoridad  local  lo  m&s  pr6xi- 
ma  posible  a  la  escuela,  y  la  m^  dispuesta  a  la  benevolencia  en  favor  del  nifio.  Y 
el  lesislador  de  esta  dispoaicion — ley  de  28  de  marzo  de  1882 — que  establece  en  Fiancia 
la  obligaci6n  escolar  para  todos  los  nifios  de  los  dos  sexos,  de  edad  de  seis  anos  cumplidos 
a  trece  aflos  cumplidos,  estimaba  con  Paul  Bert,  y  con  el  mismo  Julio  Ferri,  que  la 
ley  produciria  grandes  resultados  merced  a  estas  dos  instituciones  fundamentales: 
las  cajas  escolares  comunales  y  las  comisiones  escolares^  y  que  la  raz6n  de  ser  de  ellas, 
estaba  en  las  dos  causas  esenciales  de  la  no  frecuentacion  y  de  la  asistencia  irregular: 
la  negligencia  y  la  miseria. 

Las  cajas  escolares  son  asociaciones  formadas  por  personas  ainantes  de  la  ensefianza 
y  de  los  niuos.  Su  misi6n  es  facilitar  y  estimular  la  asistencia  de  los  alunmos  a  las 
clases  por  medio  de  recompensas  bajo  forma  de  libros  titiles  y  libretas  de  la  caja  de 
ahorros  para  los  alumnos  m^  aplicados,  y  de  socorros  a  los  nifios  indigentes  o  de 
escasoa  recursos,  ya  sea  ddndoles  Libros  y  efectos  de  ensefianza  que  ellos  no  pueden 
comprarse,  ya  sea  distribuy indoles  vestidos  y  calzado  y  alimentos  calientes  durante 
el  inviemo. 

Los  recursos  de  las  cajas  se  componen  de  las  subvenciones  del  ayimtamiento  del 
pueblo  a  que  pertenezcan,  de  la  rrovincia  y  del  Estado;  de  las  cuotas  de  los  socioe 
y  de  los  donativos,  legados,  fiestas  de  beneficencia,  etc. 

La  caja  escolar  es  administrada  por  un  comity  presidido  por  el  alcalde  y  compuesto 
de  miembros  de  la  comisi6n  escolar  local  y  por  socios  designados  en  junta  general. 
La  comiai6n  municipal  escolar,  instituida  por  el  articulo  5  de  la  ley  de  28  marzo  de 
1882  tiene  por  misioii  intervenir  eu  las  relaciones  de  la  escuela  y  la  famiUa  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  de  la  frecuentaci6n  escolar. 

El  cant6n  de  Zurich  que  por  tantos  y  tantos  motivQS  de  cardcter  pedag6gico  merece 
nuestra  atenci6n  y  nuestra  simpatfa,  tiene  en  vigor  unas  disposiciones  relativas  a  la 
frecuentaoi6n  escolar  tan  severas,  que  las  ausencias  no  justificadas,  contadas  por 
medios  dias,  las  castiga  con  una  multa  que  puede  ser  de  3  a  15  francos.  Llegar  tarde 
tres  voces  a  la  escuela  equivale  a  una  falta  de  asistencia.  Por  tres  faltas  al  afio  hay 
apcrcibimiento;  amenaza  de  multa  por  seis,  y  multa  por  nueve. 

Antes  de  dictar  una  pena  de  este  g^nero,  las  comisiones  deben  informarse  acerca  de 
la  situaci6n  de  los  interesados.  Si  la  informaci6n  demuestra  que  la  falta  es  imputable 
no  a  los  parientes  o  tutores,  sino  al  mismo  nifio,  es  contra  ^te  contra  quien  se  precede 
conforme  al  reglamento  disciplinario. 

Otra  parte  que  considero  deficiente  en  el  proyecto  de  le^  de  que  me  ocupo  estd  en 
el  contralor  de  la  falta  de  asistencias  que  no  resultarfa  m  eficaz  ni  suficiente  con  lo 
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establecido  en  el  artfculo  4,  al  decir:  "Si  los  nifios  no  concurrieran  con  r^g;ularidad 
a  la  escuela,  loe  padres,  tutores,  patrones  y  encargados  recibir&n  una  amonestacid&y 
siempre  que  las  masistencias  pasen  de  cuatro  en  el  mes  y  no  se  justifiauen  debida* 
mente,  a  juicio  del  director  de  la  escuela.  Esta  amone3taci6n  la  nari  ei  director  de 
la  escuela  por  intermedio  del  correo  o  de  sus  alumnos  y  la  anotard  en  un  registro 
especial.  El  correo  hard  este  servicio  gratuitamente.  En  case  de  justificarse  la 
inasistencia,  el  director  enviard  al  Inspector  Departamental  de  In8trucci6n  Primaria 
el  nombre  del  alumno  y  la  causal  invocada." 

Esta  inspccci6n  deberfa  hacerse  diariamente,  y  por  inspector  ee  especialescon  lacul- 
tades  hasta  para  arrestar,  si  fuera  necesario,  a  todo  menor  dentro  de  la  edad  escolar,  quo 
sea  oncontrado  en  falta,  someti^ndolo  a  la  acci6n  del  juez  competente;  la  fuDcl6n  de 
los  inspectores  de  asistencia  merece  especial  atencl6n  y  est4  minucioeamente  esta- 
diada  en  la  ley  de  obligaci6n  escolar  vigente  en  los  E^tados  Unidos  de  Norte  America. 
Y  para  quo  la  acci6n  de  dichos  inspectores  sea  posible  en  forma  eficaz,  hay  otra  cnee- 
ti6n  correlativa,  entre  nosotros  no  atendida,  y  es  la  que  se  refiere  a  la  fi jaci6n  del  diBtiito 
escolar;  contrariamente  a  lo  quo  sucede  en  las  demds  esferas  de  la  actividad  adminia- 
trativa,  no  tenemos  las  ciudades,  ni  tampoco  el  campo,  dividida  en  distritos  escolaree 
del  mismo  modo  como  los  hay  en  el  orden  judicial,  y  en  consecuencia,  cada  padre 
envfa  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela  pdblica  que  mis  le  place,  deriv&ndose  de  elloe  infinidad 
de  inconvenientee  que  no  son  del  case  referir  aquf,  y  entre  los  cuales  estaria  el  de 
barer  poco  menos  que  imposible  la  inspecci6n  do  asistencia. 

En  el  proyecto  general  de  reforma  sobre  Educar;i6n  Gomtin  del  Inspector  Nacional, 
Dr.  Abel  J.  P6rez  la  obligaci6n  escolar  estd  tratada  en  tree  articulos  y  en  sus  linea- 
miontos  generalos;  dejando  los  detalles,  que  en  esta  cuestddn  son  fundamentales,  para 
la  reg1amentari6n  de  la  ley,  confiados  al  Director  General  de  Escuelas,  Consejo  de 
Enj^ef&anza  y  Ministro  do  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica. 

En  el  proyecto  de  C6digo  Escolar  obra  del  Dr.  Sim6n  que,  segdn  dije  antes,  estd  a 
estudio  de  la  Asamblea  Legislativa,  se  dedican  los  artfculos  5  a  32  a  la  cuestidn  sobre 
obligatoricdad  de  la  ensefianza,  diferoncidndose  en  algunas  cuestiones  de  importancia 
del  proyecto  del  Ministro,  Dr.  Brum,  puos  en  los  articulos  20  y  30  se  hace  intervenir 
el  factor  propaganda  y  persuasion  en  estos  t^rminos: 

Art.  20. — Ix)8  coasejos  de  dL^trito  intogrados  con  los  maestros,  constituven  comisio- 
no.'^  encargadas  de  rcalizar  propaganda  entre  los  vecindarios  con  el  fin  de  obtoner  la 
mayor  concurrencia  de  niilos  a  las  escuelas. 

A  tal  efccto,  visitardn  y  nombrardn  comif^ionados  que  visiten  el  hogar  de  loe  nlAos 
con  el  ohjoto  (le  pornuadir  a  los  cn(*ar^ados  de  ^tos,  de  las  ventajas  de  la  instrurci6n. 

Dcbe  oxtondorso  psta  propaganda  do  tal  modo  que  se  hap:a  sentir  la  acci6n  personal 
en  1^k1o0  los  hogares  de  los  {Midres  reacios  a  mandar  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela. 

Art.  30.  I^as  autoridades  escolares  hardn  conocer  oportunamente  a  loe  padres, 
tutore.s,  etr,  por  medio  de  la  prcnsa,  circulares,  carteles  y  otros  medios,  las  obligacionee 
que  (lerivan  pararst^js  dltimos  do  esta  ley,  y  las  penas  con  que  se  castigan  sus  infrac- 
ciones. 

ProHtigiardn  tambi^n  la  misi6n  de  la  escuela  y  tratardn  do  persuadir  a  loe  reacioe  de 
la  alta  final idad  do  la  obligatoriedad  de  la  instrucci^n. 

Kl  artfculo  9  extiende  la  obligaci(^n  escolar  hasta  las  pereonas  mayores  de  15  aflof, 
diriendo: 

Para  las  personas  comprendida^  entre  los  15  y  21  ailos,  que  carezcan  completamcnte 
de  iu.Htnicci/m,  existe  la  ohiigarion  de  instruirse,  \'a  en  las  escuelas  para  adultoe  o  par- 
ticularmente;  pcro  rcducida  a  leer,  escribir  y  hacer  las  cuatro  operaciones  fundamen- 
tales de  la  aritm6tica. 

En  esto  »e  asemeja  a  la  leginlariiSn  italiana  vigente — Ley  Orlando — de  julio  de  1006, 
en  la  cnal  ne  estableoc  la  obIigari6n  de  los  adultos  analfabetos  de  concurrir  a  las  escuelas 
nootumas  o  a  las  dominicales,  imponi6ndose  en  caso  contrario  una  pena  pecuniaria  de 
doe  a  veinti<*inco  liras,  mds  otra  de  cardcter  moral,  que  en  algunas  (X>marca8  italianas 
es  de  gran  importancia  y  trascendencia,  consistente  en  no  conceder  autorizaci6n  para 
llevar  annas,  al  joven  que  no  sepa  leer  y  escribir.  Una  prcscripci6n  semejante  tendria 
su  importancia  entre  nosotros,  sobre  todo  en  los  distritos  rurales.  I..oe  dos  proyectoe  de 
ley  cuyos  preceptoe  analizo,  no  toman  en  cuenta  doe  aspectos  importantes  de  la  cues- 
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titfii,  coalee  son  las  drcunstandas  de  que  Ift  culpa  de  inaedstenda  no  sea  atribulble  al 
padie  rino  a  deeobedienda  del  hijo  e  impotencia  de  aquel  paza  corzegixle;  ^to  que 
Mffa  una  fonna  de  delincuencia  iiiaDtil  previata  en  la  legisladdn  de  Estados  Unidoey 
da  lugar  al  eetablecimiento  de  clases  o  escuelas  patemales  donde  los  nifios  pueden 
ooncurrir  por  espacio  de  dos  afios  si  no  son  mayores  de  16,  en  cuyo  caso  pasarfan  a  los 
refonnatorioe.  El  otro  aspecto,  lo  constituye  la  circunstancia  de  extrema  pobrdia  o  de 
inmoialidad  de  los  padres;  en  nuestro  pais,  y  posiblemente  en  todoe  los  de  AmMca 
Ladna,  es  irecuente  ver  en  los  alrededores  de  los  puebloe— eobre  todo  donde  hay  desta- 
cado  algdn  regimiento  del  ejdrcito — cantidad  de  familias  que  viven  en  lanchoa  o  en 
casudias  donde  la  miseria  y  el  vicio  se  ensefioiean  del  hogar,  foimando  un  ambiente 
impregnado  de  coiTupci6n,  que  trae  como  consecuenda  la  d^geneiaddn  desde  lo9 
puntos  de  vista  ffsico  y  moral. 

Los  nifios  que  viven  en  estas  condidones  suman  aquf  varios  miles,  y  hasta  ellos  no 
ban  llegado  los  benefidos  de  la  sabia  Ley  de  Proteccidn  de  Menores  promulgada  el  24 
de  febrero  de  1911;  seria  perfectamente  aplicable  lo  preceptuado  en  didia  ley  sobre 
pMida  de  la  patria  potestad  a  instanda  de  parte,  segdn  lo  dispuesto  en  el  artfculo  2, 
indso  6,  que  refiritodose  a  los  padres  dice: 

Si  por  SUB  costumbres  depravadas  o  escandalosas,  ebriedad  habitual,  males  trata- 
mientoe  o  abandono  de  sus  deberes,  pudiesen  comprometer  la  salud,  la  seguridad  o  la 
nunalidad  de  sua  hijos,  aun  cuando  esos  hechoe  no  cayeren  bajo  la  ley  peinl. 

Con  esos  nifios  que  i)or  excepd6n  concurren  a  la  escuela,  convendria  adoptar  medl- 
das  radicales  desde  que  bus  padres,  en  casi  todos  los  cases,  tienen  "costumbres  deprava- 
das," hacen  "abandono  de  sus  deberes"  y  "comprometen  la  seguridad  o  moralidad  de 
BUS  hijos;"  separ^dolos  de  bus  padres,  que  perderfan  la  patria  potestad,  serlan  con- 
fiados  a  los  comity  departamentides  y  sodedades  de  patronato,  de  que  habla  la  Ley  de 
Ptotecddn  de  Menores,  y  estas  corporadones,  cumpliendo  con  el  cometido  que  les 
confiere  la  ley,  harfan  que  los  nifios  confiados  a  particulares,  o  recluidos  en  aBilos  y 
reformatorios,  segdn  las  circunstancias,  no  dejaran  de  redbir  los  benefidos  que  fluyen 
del  cumplimiento  de  la  obligad6n  escolar. 

Por  todo  lo  expuesto  llego  a  la  condusidn  de  que  los  elementos  esenciales  de  una  ley 
Bobre  obligaci6n  escolar,  pueden  reducirse  a  los  siguientes: 

Ensefianza  obligatoria :  que  podr&n  recibir  los  nifios  en  escuelas  ptiblicas,  privadas,  o 
en  sus  domicilioe,  y  los  j6vene8  en  los  cursos  de  adultos  o  escuelas  particulares. 

Asistencia  obligatoria:  No  debe  disculparse  la  inasistencia  de  un  solo  dfa  que  no  sea 
debidamente  jusdficada. 

Distritos  escolares:  El  territorio  del  Estado  serd  dividido  en  distritos  escolares  y  en 
cada  uno,  sea  rural  o  urbano,  habrd  un  consejo  de  ensefianza. 

Censo  escolar:  Ixm  padres,  tutores  o  encaigados,  tendr&n  la  obligad6n  de  inscribir 
en  el  Registro  Escolar  Permanente,  por  una  sola  vez,  a  todo  nifio  en  edad  escolar. 
La  boleta  de  inscripcidn  justificard  haber  cumplido  ese  mandate;  y  seri  renovada 
cuando  pase  de  uno  a  otro  distrito  escolar;  en  este  case  el  consejo  del  nuevo  domi- 
dlio  dard  cuenta  al  otro  de  haber  inscrito  im  nifio  que  antes  le  pertenecfa,  para  que 
alH  sea  eluninado.  De  este  modo,  haciendo  en  cada  Departamento  un  resumen  de 
los  inscritos  en  sus  distritos,  y  en  la  Capital  otro  resumen  de  los  Departamentos,  se 
tendrla  en  forma  permanente  y  al  dfa,  el  censo  escolar. 

Medios  de  propaganda  y  proteccidn:  Adem^  del  consejo  de  ensefianza,  habri  en 
cada  distrito  comisioncs  de  propaganda  y  protecd6n,  que  tendr&n  a  su  cargo  institu- 
Clones  anilogas  a  las  cajas  escolares,  cantlna  escolar,  copa  de  leche,  etc.,  con  el  fin  de 
hacer  propaganda  entre  los  padres  reados,  persuadi^ndolos  de  las  ventajas  de  la 
instrucci6n,  a  la  vez  que  propordon&ndoles  medios  de  alimento,  vestido  y  Utiles, 
para  los  fiifios  que  los  necesiten. 

Medios  coercitivos:  Entre  ^tos  se  encuentran  amonestadones,  multas  o  prisi6n 
equivalente  y  p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad,  en  cuanto  a  los  padres;  en  cuanto  a  los 
hijos,  si  ^stos  fueran  los  culpables,  estarfa  la  detenci6n  en  clases  especiales,  reclusidn 
en  escuelas  patemales,  asilos  o  reformatorios. 
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Modios  de  iaBpecci6n:  Es  indispensable  la  creaci6n  del  caigo  de  inspectoreB  da  asb- 
tencia  eecolar. 

Como  cuestiones  secundarias  de  una  ley  sobre  obligaci6n  eecolar,  o  de  bu  reglameii* 
taci6n,  estarian  las  siguientes: 

Extensi6n  del  programa  que  se  considere  como  indispensable  conocer,  y  c6mo  ha 
de  justificarse  haber  cumplido  con  esa  obligaci6n,  segtin  sea  el  nifio  alumno  de  eecuela 
pdblica,  privada,  o  sea  educado  en  su  domicilio. 

Lfmitcs  de  la  edad  escolar,  que  debe  ser  distinta  trat^ndcse  de  centios  urbanos  o 
distritoe  rurales. 

La  asistencia  a  las  escuelas  privadas  debe  vigilarse  del  mismo  modo  que  a  las  pd- 
blicas.  Muchas  de  las  cuestiones  rcferentes  a  la  asistencia  escolar,  lienen  su  correlacidn 
con  la  ley  de  trabajo.  Para  facilitar  la  inspecci6n,  ningdn  niAo  podri  concunir  a 
otra  escuela  pdblica  que  la  de  su  distrito,  y  como  en  cada  consejo  eetari  fonnado  el 
ccnso  escolar  con  el  registro  permanente,  serd  f^il  averiguar,  confrontando  con  las 
n6minas  que  mandcn  los  macstms  de  escuelas  pdblicas  y  privadas,  cuales  son  loe  nifioa 
que  no  concurren  a  ninguna  escuela  y  si  en  tal  case  recibcn  cnscfianza  en  su  domicilio. 

Cauaas  quo  justifiquen  la  inasistencia,  no  pueden  estableceree  sino  en  sua  linea- 
micntoe  gencrales,  pucsto  que  habrd  muchas  causas  fortuitas  de  cuyo  alcance  86I0 
puedo  juzgar  el  Consejo  do  distrito. 

El  radio  del  distrito  escolar  no  puede  ser  determinado  con  car&ctcr  general  per  la 
ley;  convcndrla  dejarlo  librado  al  Consejo  Dci)artamental  que  tendri  en  cuenta  pan 
caad  case,  las  condicionee  locales. 

Los  consejos  do  enseilanza,  ya  scan  departamentales  o  de  distrito,  podr(an  estar 
formados  por  funcioiiarios  honorarios  o  con  paga,  o  emplearse  una  forma  mixta;  pero 
las  comisioncs  de  propaganda  y  protccci6n,  conviene  que  en  su  mayoria  soan  for* 
madas  por  funcionarioe  honorarios,  vccinos  de  arraigo  que  merezcan  la  mayor  eatima 
y  consideraci6n  del  vecindario. 

£1  registro  escolar  permanente  es  independiente  de  la  matrfcula  eecolar,  deede  que 
un  padre  puede  cumpllr  con  la  obIigaci6n  de  inscribir  su  hijo  en  el  registro  asf  que 
llegue  a  la  edad  rcglamentaria,  y  deepu^  inscribirlo  en  la  eecuela  pdblica  o  en  una 
privada,  o  no  mandarlo  a  ninguna  porque  prefiera  educarlo  en  su  domicilio. 

RBSUMBN. 

En  la  Repdblica  del  Uruguay,  una  de  las  cuestiones  educacionalea  que  con  mie 
urgencia  rcclama  modificaci6n,  es  la  que  se  relaciona  con  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

La  ley  vigente  data  del  12  de  enero  de  1885,  pero  sobre  el  particular,  ee  id^tica 
a  la  de  septiembre  de  1877;  en  estos  t^rminos:  el  artfculo  20  establece  que  esobligaloria 
la  ensefianza  donde  existan  escuelas  en  relaci6n  a  las  neceeidades  de  la  pobladdn; 
el  artfculo  21  dice  que  quien  no  cumpla  lo  prescrito  en  el  artfculo  anterior  Berk  amonee- 
tado  por  primera  vez,  seri  penado  con  multa  de  doce  pesos  por  cada  nifio  la  segunda 
vez,  y  con  multa  de  24  pesos  la  tercera;  para  el  case  de  reincidir  en  las  faltas  por 
cuarta  o  quinta  vez,  no  se  dice  nada;  segdn  el  artfculo  22,  los  nifios  podiAn  recibir 
instruccion  en  escuelas  publicas  0  particulares,  o  en  su  domicilio;  el  artfculo  23  encafga 
a  las  Juntas  Ejecutivas  Administrativas,  Comisiones  Auxiliarcs  e  Inspcctores  de  eacu- 
elas  hacer  efectivas  las  pcnas  establecidas,  y  tormina  asf:  ''Pudiendo,  en  caso  necesa- 
rio,  rcquerir  el  auxilio  de  la  fuerza  pdblica." 

En  reglamentos  y  disposiciones  posteriores  se  fueron  subsanando  algunas  de  las 
deficiencias  de  la  ley,  aunque  no  todas,  ni  tampoco  se  modified  en  lo  fundamental 
con  ninguna  otra  ley.  En  la  reglamcntacidn  de  1877  se  limitd  el  radio  en  los  distiitoi 
eecolares  (cuatro  kil6metros  para  los  varones  y  doe  Idldmetros  para  las  niflas),  y  en 
cuanto  a  las  rurales,  se  dejaba  librado  a  las  subcomisiones;  tambi^n  se  limitaba  la  edad 
de  los  nifios  comprendidos  en  la  obligacidn  escolar  a  los  que  tuvieran  de  seis  a  catone 
afios;  el  artfculo  15  establecfa  la  obligacidn  de  padres,  tu tores  o  encargados  de  inacribir 
a  todo  nifio  en  edad  escolar  en  un  Registro  independiente  de  la  matrfcula,  y  con  el 
cual  se  formarfa  el  censo  escolar;  el  artfculo  18  confiere  al  Inspector  de  escuelas,  Oooii- 
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0ione8  departamentalefl  y  Subcomiedones  la  facultad  de  decidir  sobre  la  validez  o  null- 
dad  de  las  causas  que  puedan  eximir  a  un  nifio  de  la  obligaci6n  eecolar. 

Por  resolucidn  de  la  Direcci6n  General  de  enero  11  de  1882  se  establece  el  Ifmite 
de  la  obligaci6n  escolar  en  cuanto  a  conocimientos:  en  centres  lurbanos  de  primera  a 
octava  clase  en  ruraleS)  de  primera  a  sexta. 

En  octubre  de  1883  la  antedicha  autoridad  escolar  marc6  el  procedimiento  a  seguirse 
para  efectuar  las  amonestaciones  y  aplicar  multas;  pero,  adem^  de  ser  una  resoluci6n 
provisoria  porque  se  esperaba  oir  la  opini6n  de  los  inspectores  departamentales, 
quedaba  sin  resolver  una  cuesti6n  de  importancia  como  era  la  de  si  correspondfa 
prisi6n  equivalente  en  case  de  que  un  padre,  tutor  o  encargado,  no  abonara  las  multas 
impuestas. 

£n  agosto  de  1891  dejando  un  poco  de  lado  los  medloe  coercitivos  que  ningtin  resul- 
tado  hablan  dado — creo  que  nunca  se  hizo  efectiva  una  multa — ^la  Direcci6n  General 
se  dirigi6  alas  Gomisiones Departamentales  aconsejdndoles  hacer  losiguiente:  excitar 
el  celo  y  patriotismo  de  las  subcomisiones  y  maestros  a  fin  de  que  acercdndose  a  los 
vecinos,  les  aconsejaran  para  que  manden  bus  hijos  a  la  escuela;  dirigir  a  los  habitantes 
del  Departamento  una  exposici6n  inculcdndoles  las  ventajas  de  la  instruccI6n  y 
recordindoles  las  disposiciones  legales;  dirigirse  en  igual  sentido  a  los  vecinos  de 
m^  prestigio  y  arraigo  en  cada  localidad;  buscar  la  buena  voluntad  y  ayuda  de  los 
jefes  politicos,  comisarios  y  jueces.  Terminaba  la  resoluci6n  diciendo:  ''S61o  despu^ 
de  agotados,  sin  resultado,  todos  los  medios  persuasives  a  que  se  haya  i^ciurido,  pro- 
ceder^  las  Gomisiones  Departamentales  a  hacer  uso  de  los  coercitivos  que  autoriza 
el  articulo  21  de  la  ley  de  educaci6n  comdn.'' 

Ese  conjunto  de  disposiciones  sueltas  no  ha  dado  el  resultado  deseable,  puesto 
que  cuando  las  autoridades  escolares  han  querido  hacer  cumplir  con  sus  obligaciones 
a  los  padres  o  tutores  remises,  en  las  deficiencias  de  las  disposicfones  han  encontrado 
aquellos,  sobrado  motive  para  excusa  o  engafio.  Gonsecuencia  de  todo  ^to  es  que 
el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  no  disminuye  en  la  proporci6n  deseable,  puesto  que  en 
1914  siendo  la  poblaci6n  de  la  Kepdblica  1,315,714  corresponderia  segtin  los  dllculos 
corrientes  y  que  estdn  de  acuerdo  con  la  proporci6n  que  acusaba  el  tUtimo  censo, 
263,142  nifios  como  poblaci6n  escolar,  de  los  cuales  concurrfan  a  escuelas  pdblicas 
y  privadas  114,946,  quedando  148,196  sin  ir  a  la  escuela;  pero  de  esta  cantidad  puede 
considerarse  que  el  25  por  ciento — posiblemente  mucho  mis — son  nifios  que  reciben 
instrucci6n  en  su  domicilio  o  que  salen  de  la  escuela  antes  de  terminar  sus  estudios, 
con  lo  cual  bajaria  aquel  ndmero  a  111,147  nines  analfabetos,  o  sea  el  42  por  ciento  de 
la  poblaci6n  escolar. 

La  inscripci6n  de  alumnos  en  escuelas  pdblicas,  segdn  puede  verse  en  el  cuadro 
grdfico  que  va  intercalado,  ha  sufrido  altemativas  de  alta  y  baja,  siendo  en  1914  el 
8.74  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  eecolar  si  se  consldera  el  ntimero  total  de  inscritos  en 
escuelas  prjblicas  y  privadas,  proporci6n  que  con  ser  reducida  puede  considerarse 
buena  en  comparaci6n  con  la  mayor  parte  de  los  palses  americanos  y  tambi^n  oon 
algunos  curopeos,  segun  los  tjltimos  datoe  publicados  en  el  Informe  del  Gomisionado 
de  £ducaci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos;  la  asistencia  media  ha  seguido  mils  o  menos  las 
altemativas  en  la  in8cripci6n,  pero  sin  ir  paralelamente  desde  que  los  grandee  aumentos 
de  inscripci6n  respK)ndleron  a  la  creaci6n  de  nuevas  eecuelas,  a  las  cuales  concu- 
rrieron  al  principio  muchoe  nifios  que  despu6s  no  tuvieron  laconstancia  ni  el  entueiasmo 
neceeario  para  que  no  decayera  la  asistencia  media,  que  mis  o  menos  resulta  el  75 
por  ciento  de  la  inscripci6n. 

Gon  el  fin  de  corregir  todos  loe  males  que  para  la  ensefianza  se  derivan  de  la  asis- 
tencia irregular  o  de  la  no  inscripci6n  de  nifioe,  se  preeentaron  a  la  Asamblea  Legisla- 
tiva  en  el  preeente  ano,  doe  proyectos  de  Ley,  uno  sobre  el  conjunto  del  organismo 
escolar,  y  otro  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar  exclusivamente;  entre  ambos  proyectos  de  ley 
tratan  casi  todas  las  cueetiones  que  pueden  ser  materia  de  eetudio  en  cuanto  se 
refiere  a  obligatoriedad  de  la  ensefianza. 
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Considero  que  Iob  fundamentoe  de  una  ley  aobre  tan  importanie  cueBti6n  educa- 
cional  deben  eer  loe  eiguientes: 

Ensefianza  obligatoria:  Que  loe  niiios  recibir&n  en  eecuelas  ptiblicae  o  particulaief , 
o  en  BU  domicilio,  y  loe  j6venee  en  eecuelas  para  adultoe. 

Asistcncla  obligatoria:  Que  debe  comprender  tanto  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  como  las 
particulares;  no  debe  disculpaise  ni  un  86I0  dla  de  inasistencia  que  no  sea  debidamente 
justificado. 

Distrito  eecolar:  El  tenitorio  del  Estado  se  dividird  en  distritos  eecolaree,  ym  left 
en  centroe  urbanoe  como  en  los  rurales;  en  cada  distrito  se  constituye  un  conaejo  de 
ensefianza. 

Genso  eecolar:  Los  padres,  tu tores  o  encargados  de  loe  nifios  en  edad  eecolar,  de- 
berdn  inscribirlos  en  el  registro  escolar  permanente  que  llevarin  loe  coneejoe  de  dis- 
trito; salicndo  de  un  distrito  para  domiciliarse  en  otro,  se  pedir6  la  renovaci6n  de 
boleta.  En  cada  Departamento  se  har&  un  resumen  de  los  anotados  en  cada  distrito, 
y  en  la  Capital,  con  los  res(imenes  departamen tales  se  fomuuri  el  censo  escolar  de 
todo  el  pals. 

Mcdios  de  propaganda  y  protecci6n:  En  cada  distrito  eecolar  hahri  comiaiones  de 
vecinos  dc  arraigo,  que  tendrdn  por  objeto  contribuir  a  la  mejor  asistencia  de  los  nifios, 
para  lo  cual  les  proporcionar&n,  en  case  necesario,  alimentos,  vestidos  y  dtUes  esco- 
lares;  tendr^n  a  su  cargo  las  cajas  eecolares,  cantina  escolar,  copa  de  leche,  etc. 

Medios  cocrcitivos:  Lo  constituyen  las  amonestaciones,  multas  o  prisi6n  equivmlente 
y  p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad,  en  cuanto  a  los  padres;  si  los  hi  joe  fueran  culpables  de 
su  inasistencia,  serin  detenidos  en  clases  o  escuelas  especiales,  o  recluidos  en  refonn*- 
torios. 

Medios  de  vigilancia:  Se  tendr&n  en  un  cuerpo  lo  mSm  numeroeo  poeible,  de  inspec- 
tores  de  asistencia. 

Como  cuestiones  secundarias  que  pueden  ser  tratadas  en  la  ley  0  en  reglamentos, 
estar(an  la  extensi6n  de  los  programas  cuyos  conocimientos  se  hacen  obligmtocios, 
Hmite  de  la  edad  escolar,  obligaci6n  de  que  cada  nifio  no  pueda  concurrir  sine  a  la 
escuela  de  su  distrito,  causas  que  justifiquen  la  inasistencia,  extenBi6n  del  radio 
escolar,  y  condiciones  de  las  personas  que  constituyan  los  consejoe  departamentalee 
o  de  distrito. 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

TO  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD. 

ByJ.N.  DEAHL, 
Pro/eMor  of  Education  Wat  Vtrginia  UmvenUff. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  summarize  what  has  been  done  to  adi^t 
the  program  of  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  aim  will  be  to  present  a  brief 
statement  of  what  seems  to  be  a  proper  adaptation  in  view  of  the  studies  and  experi- 
ments made  by  different  persons.  In  order  to  keep  the  paper  within  the  limits  of 
the  allotted  time,  the  statements  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  dogmatic. 

The  child  begins  life  in  a  state  of  helplessness.  Education  undertakes  to  put  it 
in  control  of  itself  and  of  its  environment  in  as  large  degree  as  possible.  In  genend 
the  child  needs  more  of  what  we  call  education  thui  it  is  at  present  receiving.  Tlie 
claim  is  here  made  that  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  program  of  studies  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  will  secure  that  increase  in  education. 

That  the  child  may  learn  more,  build  more  experience,  acquire  nM»e  knowledge 

during  the  eight  years  of  elementary  school  experience,  the  materials  selected  lor 

■tudy  must  be  the  best,  the  time  allotment  to  each  subject  must  be  the  minimum  in 

whidi  the  subject  may  be  acquired .   This  second  point— adapting  the  time  allotment 

the  school  subjects  to  the  needs  of  the  child— will  be  discussed  first. 
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The  enrichment  of  the  program  of  studies  in  recent  years  and  the  recognition  for 
variety  in  school  work  have  contributed  to  a  deterioration  of  both  learning  and  teach- 
ing and  a  consequent  diminution  of  education  for  the  child.  School  administrators 
and  teachers  have  responded  to  the  new  situation — more  material  for  study  and  more 
demand  for  variety  in  school  work — ^in  the  customary  way — ^in  an  unreflective  way — 
by  spreading  and  scattering  this  abundant  material  over  the  elementary  school  period, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  learner. 

To  meet  the  above-named  situation  in  a  reflective  way,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  school.  In  the  school  the  child  is  to  come  into 
possession  of  usable  knowledge,  right  habits,  and  the  interests  developed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  habits.  The  learning  process  is  a  slow  process.  It 
requires  many  repetitions  or  much  repeating — identical  repeating  will  secure  habit, 
varied  repeating  will  secure  knowledge — a  change  in  subject  alone  will  contribute  to 
neither.  The  adaptation  to  secure  variety  must  be  provided  for  by  fixing  the  mini- 
mum time  allotment  for  each  subject,  that  more  experience  may  be  acquired  by  the 
child  and  a  varied  method  of  studying  and  teaching.  The  program  of  studies  must 
be  made  to  contain  only  the  subjects  and  topics  in  the  subjects  most  worth  while. 
These  subjects  and  topics  must  be  repeated  by  varying  the  method  of  learning  and 
teaching.  In  this  way  there  may  be  variety  without  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
learner. 

In  this  way  the  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies  may  be  adapted  to  the  child. 
Shorter  time  and  more  intensive  study.  Children  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present 
time  are  pursuing  too  many  subjects  during  a  single  year.  In  many  of  our  schools 
pupils  in  the  grades  are  carrying  as  many  as  eig^t  subjects.  An  adult  can  not  prop- 
erly and  economically  carry  so  many  subjects  at  one  time;  neither  can  a  little  child 
do  so  without  much  waste  of  time  and  energy.  There  is,  if  it  can  be  found,  an  optimal 
time  to  begin  a  subject  in  the  grades  and  a  minimum  time  within  which  the  subject 
as  such  should  be  finished.  For  example,  reading  is  usually  drawled  out  over  eight 
years.  Any  normal  child  can  be  taught  to  read  in  three,  four,  or  five  years  at  most. 
Then  reading  as  a  school  subject  should  stop.  To  be  sure  the  child  will  continue  to 
learn  to  read  as  long  as  it  remains  in  school,  but  it  will  be  incidental  to  other  studies, 
as  history,  literature,  geography,  science,  etc.  The  fact  is  no  one  can  leam  to  read 
except  in  the  subject  pursued.  Geography,  botany,  agriculture,  etc.,  must  be 
learned  as  far  as  the  reading  is  concerned  while  the  pupils  are  pursuing  these  subjects. 

Present  studies  and  experiments  in  the  school  subject  of  spelling  go  to  show  that 
the  eight  years  of  spelling  in  the  grades  are  not  adapted  to  the  child.  Our  programs 
isolate  the  subject  from  its  proper  place  for  economic  learning.  Then,  too,  many 
words  of  the  unusual  kind  are  attempted.  Our  programs  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  and  its  spoken  and  written  vocabulary.  It  seems 
we  are  trying  to  teach  the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  spelling, 
a  very  wasteful  thing.  Spelling  should  be  learned  in  large  part  incidentally  as  the 
child  is  doing  the  written  work  of  the  school.  No  subject  is  adapted  to  the  child  unless 
there  is  reasonable  motive  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  pursue  the  subject.  Spelling 
is  a  motiveless  subject  when  isolated  from  the  written  work  of  the  school.  The  burden 
rests  upon  the  teacher  to  invent  artificial  and  driving  methods  to  secure  study. 

Arithmetic  in  most  schools  is  still  spread  out  over  six  to  eight  years.  Is  it  any 
wonder  it  becomes  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  school?  All  the  arithmetic  men  and 
women  need  can  be  bound  in  a  volume  not  exceeding  150  pages.  How  much  less  do 
children  need?  Under  proper  conditions  normal  children  can  leam  all  the  arithmetic 
that  they  need  as  children,  possibly  as  men  and  women,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  the  elementary  school.  Pupils  in  the  primary  grades  have  little  or  no  need  either 
in  school  or  out  of  school  for  arithmetic.  Whatever  their  actual  needs  may  be  in  any 
school  or  conmiunity  should  be  supplied  incidentally  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects and  with  the  situations  that  may  arise.    Then  the  pupils  in  these  grades  are  not 
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mature  enough,  have  not  had  sufiicient  experience  with  things  and  proccMca  in 
quantitative  affaire  to  feel  the  need  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  arithmetic  fumidies 
the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  reasons  and  othera  that  might  be  given  for  both'  fonn 
and  content  subjects,  the  following  time  allotment  is  suggested.  In  this  allotment 
for  the  program  of  studies  the  year  for  beginning  the  subject  and  the  year  to  end  the 
subject  as  such  are  indicated : 

lloading — firet  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Writing — first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Nature  study — firat  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Drawing  and  music — firet  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Arithmetic — fifth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Hygiene  and  physiology — sixth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive. 

(reography — sixth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive. 

Literature  and  language — sixth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

History — sixth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Agriculture — eighth  year. 

Home  economics  for  girls — eighth  year. 

Manual  training  for  boys — eighth  year. 

TliiH  plan  or  one  somewhat  like  it  would  permit  pupils  to  pureue  their  subjects  in  a 
more  intensive  and  connected  manner.  The  waste  duo  to  forgetting  and  releaming 
would  bo  much  reduced.  It  would  also  permit  teachere  to  give  instruction  better 
adapted  to  the  pupils.  Referring  to  reading  again,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  secure  proper 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  learn  to  read.  The  child  can  be  kept  at  its  reading 
until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  By  this  time  learning  to  read  has  lost  its  novelty. 
The  child  can  read  passing  well  by  this  time.  To  insure  motive  for  the  ensuing  yeazB 
in  the  grades,  learning  to  read  must  be  changed  to  reading  to  learn;  the  motive  must 
be  supplied  by  the  subject — histor\',  literature,  etc.  During  the  first  yeara  of  the 
grades,  room  in  the  program  of  studies  must  be  made  to  give  the  time  and  emphasis 
to  reading  while  the  child  is  disposed  to  be  satisfied  ^nth  learning  to  read. 

Nature  study  should  include  all  the  elementary  sciences  in  the  firet  to  fifth  grades, 
inclusive.  Elementar)'  science,  including  hygiene,  sanitation,  geography,  etc., 
may  be  better  adapted  to  the  child  from  the  nature-study  point  of  view  than  if  text- 
books are  introduced.  Nature  study  as  indicated  here  should  give  the  child  abundant 
opportunity  for  sense  experience;  firat-hand  contact  with  things,  processes,  and  social 
activities  of  the  community  should  be  well  planned. 

Among  the  earliest  needs  of  the  child  is  the  need  for  health  and  growth.  Many 
children  come  to  the  school  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Their  eyes  are  in  no  condition 
to  do  school  work;  their  eare  are  defective;  their  air  passages  in  nose  and  throat  hinder 
breathing  and  prevent  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  While  this  is  a  situation  with 
which  the  program  deab  only  indirectly,  it  is  the  safest,  possibly  the  quickest,  way 
to  com'ct  a  grave  school  problem.  At  present  many  localities  have  medical  inspection; 
the  ills  of  the  children  are  discovered  but  not  cured,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  parents. 
It  is  through  the  school  program  of  studies  that,  at  least,  the  next  generation  may  be 
reached  and  their  children  saved  from  the  loss  of  scho<»l  opportunities.  For  this  the 
school  program  of  studies  should  make  ample  provision  for  teaching  not  only  hygiene, 
but  hygiene  related  to  the  school  life  and  work  of  the  child.  In  this  way  it  is  adapt* 
ing  itself  to  a  large  number  of  children. 

A  more  direct  way  in  which  the  program  of  studies  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  is  to  teach  the  children  to  care  for  their  health  while  in  school;  the  child 
needs  to  carry  the  ideas  and  infiuences  of  the  school  into  the  home;  hero  is  one  of  the 
practical  ways  to  connect  home  and  schor>l.  This  carr>'ing  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  school  into  the  home  also  serves  another  large  need  of  the  child.  The  programs 
of  studios  should  contributo  to  introducing  the  chUd  into  memberehip  of  societyi 
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Many  children  and  even  adults  never  attain  membeiBhip  in  the  social  group.  They 
remain  through  childhood  and  youth  and  even  life  in  isolation,  individuals  but  not 
a  part  of  the  social  whole.  To  attain  membership  in  society  the  child's  easiest  field 
to  cultivate  is  the  home,  then  the  school.  The  cultivation  here  referred  to  is  to  sow 
the  best  ideas  and  ideals  of  health  obtained  in  the  school  in  the  home  and  pendst  in 
seeing  that  they  take  root  in  the  family  mind  and  grow  to  fruitage. 

The  child's  capital  or  assets  in  coming  into  the  world  are  its  physical  organism, 
instincts,  and  capacities.  To  these  assets  the  program  of  studies  should  with  caution 
and  care  be  adapted.  The  physical  asset  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
The  more  difficult  ones  to  provide  for  are  instincts  and  capacities.  Tradition  and  the 
academic  spirit  of  the  school  militate  against  the  prox>er  care  of  the  instincts  and  capsr 
cities  of  the  child.  When  the  program  is  not  adapted,  the  results  are  not  so  easily 
seen  as  when  the  health  is  impaired,  but  the  injury  resulting  from  such  lack  of  adapta- 
tion is  none  the  less  real  and  serious  to  child  welfare. 

Whatever  education  the  child  may  attain  to  is  built  on  its  instinctive  nature  and 
by  means  of  its  instinctive  forces.  To  diminish  the  instinctive  forces  of  the  child  is 
to  render  it  less  able  to  learn.  The  appeal  the  program  can  make  to  the  child  for 
activity,  endeavor,  and  perseverance  must  be  made  to  the  instinctive  nature  of  the 
child  else  it  can  not  respond.  In  early  life  its  responses  are  entirely  instinctive; 
later  in  life  ideas  come  to  have  an  impelling  force,  but  only  indirectly.  The  play 
motive  is  the  child  inotive;  it  is  instinctively  made  to  play.  The  program  that 
does  not  make  large  iise  of  the  play  instinct  Jbils  to  provide  for  and  employ  one  of  the 
large  assets  of  the  child.  Then  utility,  that  which  can  be  seen  to  contribute  to  social, 
economic,  and  aesthetic  welfare,  is  also  an  instinctive  force  in  the  child,  and  the  school 
must  make  its  appeal  to  this  asset  of  the  child  if  the  learning  is  to  be  economically 
and  well  done.  There  is  also  a  negative  side  to  the  instinctive  resources  of  the  child. 
The  program  of  studies  is  either  developing  or  atrophying  the  instincts  of  the  child; 
there  is  no  static  condition.  When  we  employ  social  pressure  in  the  school  or  when 
we  rely  on  the  academic  motive,  mere  love  of  learning,  we  impair  the  native  resources 
of  the  child.  This  school  disease,  impaired  instincts  and  wasted  impelling  force,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  easily  discerned  facts  in  our  elementary  schools  but  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  school  crimes  against  childhood.  The  child,  before  schooling  has 
done  its  work  of  deadening  and  stidtifying  its  native  impelling  forces,  is  active, 
energetic,  direct,  and  doing.  Confined  to  dull  subject  matter,  releaming  it  again 
and  again  to  satisfy  program  requirements  in  no  way  connected  with  the  life  or  the 
needs  of  the  child,  it  loses  much  of  its  instinctive  force  and  becomes  a  repeater  of 
words  and  forms.  It  becomes  an  adept  in  absent-minded  acceptance  of  what  it  neither 
imderstands  or  can  put  into  action. 

Another  asset  of  the  child  that  the  program  of  studies  should  recognize  and  develop 
is  its  capacities.  These  are  even  more  susceptible  to  the  mistaken  requirements  of 
the  program  than  are  the  instincts.  The  capacities  are  of  varying  worth  to  the  child 
and  to  society.  Some  of  them  can  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  others 
can  on^  attain  mediocrity.  The  school  life  itself  is  too  short  to  develop)  all  the  child's 
activities  were  this  desirable.  Some  of  them  must  be  ignored;  others  may  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  highly  important  that  the  program  of  studies  afford  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  most  efficient  capacities.  These  the  program  should  be  varied  and  flexible 
enough  to  explore  and  discover.  Some  subjects  the  child  can  learn  with  greater 
facility  and  ease  than  others;  this  ease  of  acquisition  is  an  evidence  of  what  activitiee 
the  child  may  most  successfully  engage  in  as  a  life  career.  The  school  life  of  the 
child  and  youth  is  the  time  to  reveal  the  pupil  to  himself,  to  explore  into  his  native 
resources.  One  of  the  tragic  things  in  civilization  is  the  misfits  in  vocation,  men  and 
women  trying  to  do  work  for  which  nature  has  not  endowed  them ;  unrest,  imhappineas, 
and  inefficiency  result;  the  loss  and  waste  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  owing  to 
the  ^lure  of  the  program  of  studies  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  his  best  capacities,  are  to 
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be  deplored.  The  education  value  of  a  study  depends  in  large  part  on  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  learned.  Many  subjects  cost  too  much  in  time  and  energy,  whate^'er  value 
they  may  have  for  other  persons  who  can  leam  them  with  facility.  This  fact  or  truth 
is  recognized  almost  everywhere  in  life  except  in  the  school.  Indeed,  we  are  made 
on  the  plan  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy.  Gonsciouflness,  as  haa 
been  pointed  out  by  phychologists,  is  parsimonious.  It  is  present  when  there  ie 
need,  and  it  is  absent  when  the  need  disappears.  In  play,  when  the  cost  in  energy 
is  greater  than  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  activity,  we  cease  playing  or  change 
or  vary  the  game.  In  our  vocations  we  cease  or  change  the  direction  of  our  energy, 
unless  misdirected  education  renders  it  impossible,  when  the  returns  are  out  of  pro- 
portion  to  the  cost  in  time  and  energy. 

It  is  true  there  is  an  education  theory  and  practice  that  the  value  of  study  depends 
upon  the  difficiiltness  of  the  study;  the  effort  that  must  be  put  forth  to  do  it.  Thia 
theory  and  practice  in  our  schools  has  its  historical  explanation.  Anyone  who  will, 
with  care,  look  into  this  bit  of  education  history  will  be  convinced  of  its  unaoundneas. 
Then  if  you  will  add  to  the  historical  evidence,  the  evidence  of  recent  education 
psychology  you  can  not  easily  fail  to  see  the  error  of  the  theory.  The  value  of  study 
depends  upon  the  usable  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  just  as  surely  as  the  value 
of  farming  depends  upon  the  marketable  or  usable  com,  wheat  etc.,  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  farming.  In  the  proper  study  of  any  subject  that  will  furnish  when 
understood  aright,  usable  knowledge,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  for  endeavor 
and  effort.  It  requires  both  industry  and  patience  to  build  knowledge;  there  is  no 
other  way.  When  the  child  gives  the  time  and  energy  to  a  subject  for  a  reasonable 
time  without  adequate  progress  in  the  subject,  it  should  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  child. 

There  is  no  one  study  or  group  of  studies  that  may  not  be  omitted  from  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  child  when  it  is  discerned  that  the  child  can  not  make  reasonable  prog- 
ress in  it.  To  fail  to  omit  the  study  or  to  diminish  the  requirement  is  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  its  opportunity  of  an  education,  what  it  can  leam,  but  it  also 
usually  drives  the  child  from  the  institution  set  apart  for  its  education. 

Certain  subjects  are  regarded  as  the  tools  with  which  to  get  an  eduction.  They  are 
sometimes  called  the  fundamental  studies,  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
etc.  The  thought  is,  the  child  can  not  acquire  an  education  without  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  child  who  can  leam  them  has  an  additional  means  of  attaining  an  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  just  as  tme  that  the  child  may  acquire  usable  knowledge  and  become 
very  efficient  without  any  one  of  them  or  even  all  of  them.  If  the  child  can  not  leam 
to  read  after  reasonable  endeavor,  reduce  the  standard  of  attainment  to  meet  the  capac- 
ity of  the  child.  If  it  can  not  leam  to  spell  or  can  not  leam  arithmetic,  do  not  permit 
these  subjects  to  block  its  way  in  the  school.  The  large  number  of  retarded  children 
in  our  schools  furnishes  some  very  damaging  evidence  against  our  programs  of  studies 
and  their  administration. 

Education  has  been  very  well  described  as  a  process  of  remaking  experience.  It  ia 
tme  this  is  not  all  of  education.  The  babe  must  begin  without  experience  to  remake. 
All  through  life  we  continue  to  leam  by  direct  contact,  by  trial  and  error,  ^'e  get 
new  experience.  But  trial  and  error  learning  is  expensive  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  kept  at  the  minimum.  The  more  economic  learning  is  by  ideas,  by  remaking 
experience.  Then,  when  the  child  comes  to  school,  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  it  has  already 
a  large  fund  of  experience  for  use  in  the  school.  The  program  should  be  adapted  to 
the  use  of  this  experience  by  the  child. 

The  conception  of  education  as  the  remaking  of  experience  by  the  child  suggests 
two  phases  of  program  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  first  is,  What  is  the 
proper  relation  between  the  program  of  studies  and  the  community  activities  in  which 
the  school  ia  located?  The  second  is,  What  modification  of  the  teaching  process  should 
the  community  activities  in  which  the  school  is  located  have?  If  the  school  is  located 
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in  a  iniiiiiig  town,  ahoiild  the  vocation  of  mimng  be  t^^  Iftheschodl 

Is  located  in  a  farming  community,  should  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  school?  Tlie 
adaptations  of  progranis  of  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  mining  town  means 
to  construct  the  iwogram  in  such  a  way  that  the  mining  experience  and  interests  of  the 
diildren  can  be  used  in  school  for  purposes  of  learning.  This  is  the  minimum  daim 
made  by  the  community  upon  the  program.  Anything  lees  than  this  much  adaptation 
would  diminiiih  and  prevent  learning  by  the  children  and  reduce  the  learning  process 
to  one  of  trial  and  ^rror  or  to  mere  memorizing.  The  children  in  mizdng  towns  must 
draw  on  their  sense  experience  of  the  mining  industry  to  learn.  Tlieir  experience 
nrast  be  used.  The  program  must  b^;in  where  the  child  is  when  it  enten  school.  It 
isnotonly  true  that  this  is  the  place  to  b^pn  but  they  need  to  continue  their  first^iand 
contact  and  build  their  sense  experience— their  concrete  background.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  whether  any  or  all  of  them  will  engage  in  the  mining  industry. 
Their  acquired  resources  are  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  and  it  is  common-sense  economy 
to  use  it  in  school.  The  mining  standard  of  life  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  teach  the 
social  needs  of  x>eople,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It  must  be  remembered  the  child  is 
educated  by  living  the  life  appropriate  to  its  age.  The  diildren  are  in  this  particular 
mining  community.  They  can  at  most  live  the  life  of  this  community.  It  is  in  this 
community  they  are,  if  at  all,  to  become  members  of  society.  Then  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  some  of  the  children  will  engage  in  the  mining  industry  and  live  in  mining  towns. 
For  these  the  program  should  afford  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  conserve  health  and 
me,  how  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  how  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  mining 
industrial  questions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  is  located  in  a  ftuming  conmiunity,  both  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  adjustment  of  the  program  is  enhanced.  The  need  is  enhanced 
because  the  industry  is  a  more  fundamental  one.  All  people  are  concerned  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  its  increased  efficiency.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
will  continue  to  Uve  in  such  a  community  and  engage  in  farming  industry.  Then  the 
opportunity  for  adjustment  is  increased.  Fanning  gives  a  more  varied  sense  experi- 
ence for  the  child  to  draw  upon  in  the  school.  It  gives  contact  with  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  means  of  producing  and  sustaining  it.  It  affords  a  better  oi>portunity  for 
the  exchange  of  products.  The  fanning  life  is  varied  enough  and  rich  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  ideas  and  ideals  for  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  children  come  to  school 
with  a  rich  store  of  ideas  and  interests  that  the  program  should  utilize  and  increase. 
The«reading  should  be  adapted  to  the  vocabulary  the  children  already  have;  every 
lesson  in  the  early  study  of  geography  should  make  its  point  of  contact  in  the  hna 
experience  of  the  child;  history  should  likewise  be  begun  with  rural  life  and  continue 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  agriculture  as  well  as  general  social,  economic,  and 
political  history.  Arithmetic  should  find  its  problems  in  the  actual  turm  life  of  the 
community. 

The  adaptation  of  the  program  of  studies  to  the  need  of  the  child  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  home  credit,  community  projects,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  child  of 
to-day  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  the  child  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  to  partici- 
pate in  and  profit  by  the  home  life  for  purposes  of  education.  The  program  of  studies 
in  school  should  make  up  some  of  this  loss  to  the  child.  The  child  needs  to  contribute 
to  the  home  life  in  very  direct  and  real  ways.  As  the  program  in  most  schools  is  now 
made  up  and  administered,  it  not  only  fails  to  stimulate  the  home  life  but  it  actually 
deprives  the  child  of  this  opportunity.  Home  study  assignments  of  the  usual  school 
subjects  monopolize  the  home  life  of  the  child.  Home  study  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above  is  of  very  doubtful  value  for  the  child;  this  kind  of  study  should  be  done  in  the 
school  and  the  child  permitted  and  encoun^sed  by  the  school  to  participate  in  home 
duties.  The  home  furnishes  a  very  desirable  laboratory  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
many  educative  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping,  etc.,  for  girls  and 
such  as  home  projects  of  various  kinds  for  boys.    These  home  projects  for  boys  may 
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ooDsist  of  the  care  of  domestic  animala,  doing  the  chores  about  the  home,  caiing  for 
poultry,  crops,  gardening,  etc.  The  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  gndn  growing,  animal 
feeding  and  care,  gardening,  canning,  etc.,  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  program  for 
adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  school  is  misHing  a  real  opportunity  in  not 
adapting  itself  to  the  club  work  of  boys  and  girls. 

Finally,  the  program  of  studies  should  be  differentiated  in  the  upper  grades  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  children.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  educative 
value  of  the  upper  grade  studies,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  is  of  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
Some  plans  to  remedy  these  grades  have  been  proposed  and  in  some  schools  put  in 
practice,  such  as  taking  over  these  grades  into  junior  high  school  and  departmental 
teaching.  One  thing  is  certainly  true — the  needs  of  the  child  in  these  grades  are  even 
less  well  provided  for  than  in  the  lower  grades.  The  plan  here  proposed  is  that  found 
in  many  schools — a  differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh  possibly,  certainly  in  the 
eighth  grade.  The  number  of  courses  suggested  in  this  paper  under  the  head  of  time 
allotment  should  bo  increased  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Some  of  those  ending 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  might  be  extended,  provided  new  subject  matter  is 
added,  and  then  other  courses  not  named  should  be  added.  In  the  upper  grades  the 
offering  should  be  varied  and  abundant  enough  to  permit  pupils  to  elect  any  one  of  two 
or  three  different  groups  of  studies.  It  should  be  possible  for  girls  to  eledt  a  home 
economics  group,  a  commercial  group,  or  the  ordinary  arts  group;  for  boys  there  should 
be  at  least  the  agriculture  group,  manual- training  group,  commercial  group,  and  the 
arts  group.  With  these  suggested  adaptations  of  the  program  of  studies,  it  is  believed 
the  needs  of  the  child  will  be  more  nearly  met  and  the  school  will  more  adequately 
discharge  its  duty  to  the  public. 


EXTRAMURAL   SER\1CES    OF    STATE    AND   ENDOWED   UNIYERSTTIES, 
INCLUDING     UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION    FROM     THE     HUMANISTIC 

STANDPOINT. 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education  of  MassachusetU, 

\Mien,  in  1915,  the  Leginlature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  legislation  and  provided  an 
appropriation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  publicly  supported HOid 
directed  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses,  the  State  entered  upon  the 
development  of  a  phase  of  education  which  had  already  been  undertaken  extensively 
in  other  States  and  which,  by  virtue  of  its  extreme  flexibility  and  varied  possibilitieSy 
gives  promise  of  filling  the  last  gap  left  by  our  already  complete  public-school  system  in 
providing  educational  opportunities  for  all  the  people. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  shall  include  under  extension  teaching  all  phases 
of  education— vocational,  physical,  cultural,  and  ci\'ic — which  are  offered  to  adults 
already  so  employed  otherwise  during  their  working  day  that  attendance  on  regular 
schools  and  colleges  is  impracticable.  I  am  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  as  it  relatss 
especially  to  humanistic,  or,  as  I  assume,  liberal  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
matters  of  especial  moment  in  this  connc<;tion  arc:  (a)  Aims  of  general  character  of 
the  so-called  "humanistic  education"  to  be  given;  (6)  probable  demands  for  it,  in« 
eluding  demands  now  manifest  or  felt,  and  also  those  which  can  be  stimulated  or 
awakened;  and  (c)  methods  of  administering  work  so  as  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
following  statements  are  submitted  in  brief  form  for  the  sake  of  compactness  of 
presentation: 

I.  The  aims  of  liberal  or  humanistic  education  are  still  most  inadequately  H«l^n<^ 
in  secondary  school  and  college;  hence  materials  and  methods  are  probably  ill- 
adapted  and  unserviceable  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases.  Attention  of  educaton  is 
forii«AH  tnn  oxclusively  on  the  content  of  the  subjects  offered,  instead  of  on  thefunc* 
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tioning  of  the  teaching  in  the  poet  school  life  of  the  person  tan^t.  A  first  and  very 
important  consideration,  therefore,  in  the  offering  of  extension  courses  of  a  human- 
istic character  should  be  the  progressive  definition  of  the  aims  of  such  courses. 

II.  A  fairly  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  offerings  which  mani- 
feftly  serve  simply  to  gratify  intellectual  or  aesthetic  interests  already  active  and 
those  other  offerings  which  are  expected  to  have  definite  functioning  in  better  citizen- 
ship, better  utilization,  better  health,  and  better  personal  character.  This  distinction 
is  a  difficult  one  to  make  now,  but  it  is  of  such  fundamental  imi>ortance  that  it  should 
be  made.  In  the  first  category  should  be  placed  what  may  well  be  called  the  higher 
"play"  interests,  and  in  which  visible  functionings  in  social  usefulness  must  be  re- 
garded as  incidental  by-products.  In  the  second  category  should  be  placed  those 
offerings  which  are  intentionally  designed  to  remedy  defects  of  needed  culture,  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  citizenship,  and  to  affect  attitudes  of  mind  and  qualities  of  char- 
acter. The  persistent  effort  to  make  the  distinction  here  suggested  will  eventually 
enable  us  to  test  the  ''functioning''  of  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  employed. 
In  teaching  and  preaching  we  are  often  struck  by  the  probability  that  good  offerings  are 
frequently  like  seed  falling  on  stony  soil  (perhaps  a  more  apt  figure  would  be  "in  the 
water  "),  because  no  important  result  follows.  Lecture  courses  patronized  mainly  by 
idle  women,  whose  aspirations  are  temporarily  but  vainly  stirred  thereby,  are  examples. 
We  have  far  too  much  of  this  futile  work  in  school  and  college  already;  to  extend  it 
would  be  folly. 

III.  Where  courses  are  offered  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual  and  testhetic 
interests — ^the  larger  play  motives — sound  policy  requires  that  the  players  should  pay 
in  fair  proportion  at  least  for  the  entertainment.  The  public  agency  may  well  organ- 
ize the  work  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house.  This  applies  to  concerts,  lectures,  plays, 
moving-picture  presentations,  "Chautauqua  weeks." 

IV.  But  where  extension  teaching  of  a  humanistic  character  is  designed  definitely 
to  fimction  in  useful  social  attitudes  and  activities,  then  the  principle  of  State  support 
is  justified.  But  here  the  standards  of  efficient  and  economical  service  should  be 
applied.  The  actual  functioning  of  the  offerings  must  somehow  be  tested.  The 
materials  and  methods  involved  should  frequently  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  more 
effective  functioning.  The  contributions  of  the  extension  department  should  not  be 
confined  to  information  or  instruction;  they  should  include  various  forms  of  coopera- 
tion toward  realizing  locally,  in  actual  achievement,  the  results  planned  for.  Courses 
in  civics,  sanitation,  social  economy,  community  planning,  and  development  of  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  community  should  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  ex- 
I>erimental  work,  and  detailed  research  where  necessary. 

y.  All  extension  teaching  should  be  designed  to  bring  about  the  "self-helpfulness*' 
of  its  beneficiaries  as  speedily  as  possible.  Lecture  courses  should  develop  into  per- 
sonally taught  classes,  and  these  into  reading  circles  and  correspondence  groups.  The 
movement  should  be  steadily  in  the  direction  of  promoting  local  independent  capacity 
of  various  forms  of  self-help  and  self-direction.  Local  leadership  in  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual activity  can  be  stimulated.  The  extension  teacher  should  develop  into  an 
extension  agent,  overseer,  promoter,  or  guide,  always  prepared  to  drop  one  form  of 
work  when  local  agencies  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  shall  have  been  developed. 
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THE  PERPETUITT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE. 

By  JOHN  8.  NOLLEN, 
President  Lake  Forest  College, 

One  of  Prof.  Baker's  Harvard  disciples  in  dramaturgy  has  recentiy  produced  a 
very  successful  comedy  entitled  ''Young  America."  When  I  saw  this  play  in  N«w 
York  the  other  day,  I  found  it  sufficiently  amusing,  but  more  disheartening.  We  were 
introduced  to  a  group  of  typical  well-to-do  American  families  of  young  married  people. 
The  stage  shows  the  interior  of  a  cosy  cottage,  the  home  of  one  of  these  couples.  There 
is  not  a  book  in  sight,  not  a  musical  instrument,  no  evidence  of  interest  in  any  fonn  of 
art,  or  in  religion,  or  politics,  or  philanthropy.  These  couples  have  no  children,  and 
their  horizon  is  bounded  by  baseball,  fishing,  poker,  lap  dogs,  and  inane  gossip.  There 
are  children  in  the  play,  at  times  they  overrun  the  stage,  and  the  interest  of  the  actioii 
centers  in  one  of  them;  but  they  are  all  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society — the  ngged, 
impertinent,  slangy,  mischievous,  and  ungovernable  street  urchins  who  peas  throu^ 
the  juvenile  court  and  the  reform  school  to  lives  of  vice  and  crime.  The  conven- 
tionally sentimental  and  wildly  improbable  good  ending  suggested  at  the  cloee  can 
not  relieve  the  depressing  effect  upon  a  serious  mind  of  this  picture  of  the  childhood 
and  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  America.  A  similar  depression  seizes  one  on 
the  perusal  of  the  distinctively  American  Sunday  newspaper,  with  the  vulgar  banality 
and  offensive  perversity  of  its  horrible  colored  comic  supplement;  it  is  appalling  to 
realize  that  in  every  section  of  our  coimtry  and  through  every  class  of  our  population 
millions  seem  to  crave  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  children  cry  for  it.  Is  it  really  true 
that  our  broad  democracy  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  dreary  waste  of  stupid  me- 
diocrity and  selfish  material  indulgence?  Has  it  no  vestige  left  of  the  robust  Puritan 
idealism  or  the  dignified  cavalier  graces  of  an  older  American  day?  Is  there  to  be, 
in  the  future  that  we  are  making,  no  beauty,  no  nobility,  no  aspiration  to  relieve 
the  dead  level  of  our  commonplace  existence?  If  so,  then  we  might  even  welcome 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe  as  is  now  devastating  Europe,  if  thus  our  spirits  could  be 
stabbed  awake.  It  might  be  worth  a  thousand  hecatombs  of  human  sacrifices  to  save 
our  vast  population  and  its  posterity  from  the  more  or  less  refined  bestiality  into  which 
ao  much  of  it  is  apparently  sinking. 

Of  course,  you  and  I  believe  tliere  is  a  better  way  to  the  purging  of  our  common  life 
than  the  offering  of  such  human  sacrifices  to  a  modem  Moloch.  We  believe  in  the 
method  of  education,  or  else  we  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  education.  We 
believe  in  the  great  experiment  of  public  education — an  experiment  which  we  are 
making  upon  a  scale  quite  unexampled,  for  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation at  school  than  any  other  nation,  and  our  army  of  over  20,000,000  students  ia 
incomparably  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

And  we  American  teachers  have  thrust  upon  us  a  responsibility  that  transcenda 
the  like  burden  of  our  colleagues  across  the  sea,  because  the  home  and  the  church  are 
less  efficient  as  educational  agencies  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  other  civilized 
lands.  To  meet  this  inordinately  heavy  responsibility  we  have  in  general  a  far  iesa 
complete  technical  equipment  than  is  demanded  of  European  teachers,  and  even  a 
high  degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  can  not  altogether  make  up  for  a  shortage  in 
expert  training  and  skill.  All  the  more  is  it  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  uppermost  in 
our  minds  the  fact  of  our  heav>'  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  growth  of 
our  pupils;  the  fact  that,  though  our  profession  has  bc<*ome  dissociated  from  the  priestly 
office  with  which  it  was  once  conjoined,  nevertholess,  we  teachers  do  still  have  cure  of 
souls.  And  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  institution  which  is  especially  called 
to  perpetuate  and  to  enforce  this  view  is  the  independent  Christian  college. 

Now,  the  Christian  college,  which  once  held  the  field  alone  in  higher  education, 
has  in  recent  years  been  confronted  with  a  form  of  competition  that  has  seemed  to 
Mireaten  its  extinction.    There  is  a  fairly  close  analogy  here  with  the  situation  of  the 
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old-fashioned  retail  shop  when  the  department  store  appeared  as  a  new  and  portentouB 
competitor  for  public  favor  and  patronage.  This  new  type  of  glorified  general  store 
was  equipped  with  several  obvious  and  crushing  advantages — ^immensely  laiger  re- 
sources, the  drawing  power  of  bigness  and  of  dazzling  variety,  a  free-delivery  system 
of  wide  range,  imposing  full-page  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.  The  result  of 
these  advantages  has  been  a  vast  development  of  merchandizing  on  a  huge  scale  in 
highly  organized  institutions  with  infinitely  diversified  interests.  It  is  as  a  flaming 
arc  compared  with  a  rushlight,  and  moths  will  follow  the  crowd  to  the  big  show.  In 
spite  of  this  seemingly  destructive  competition,  however,  the  small  retail  shop  still 
exists,  and  manages  to  prosper  under  the  very  shadow  of  its  big  and  showy  rival. 
It  can  maintain  its  existence  by  cultivating  its  own  peculiar  advantages — ^by  selling 
better  goods  in  a  better  way,  by  specializing  carefully,  by  appealing  to  a  particular 
clientele,  by  building  up  through  many  years  of  efficient  personal  service  a  solid 
reputation,  especially  for  a  high  grade  of  hand-made  products.  I  can  buy  clothing 
at  Marshall  Field's — thousands  do;  but  I  prefer  my  little  Swedish  tailor. 

The  big  modern  university  is  not  unlike  Marshall  Field's  or  Wanamaker's.  The 
university,  too,  has  huge  resources  (the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  voted  nearly 
110,000,000  by  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature);  it  has  the  glamomr  of  bigness 
and  the  lure  of  wide  variety;  it  has  great  advertising  power  and,  as  State  University, 
it  has  a  truly  magnificent  free-delivery  system — nay,  more,  it  runs  completely  away 
from  our  analogy  by  actually  making  no  charge  at  all  for  its  goods.  What  wonder 
that  it  has  grown  prodigiously.  Here  are  a  few  illustrative  figures:  From  1894  to 
1914  the  University  of  Illinois  increased  761  per  cent  in  enrollment,  the  University 
of  Washington  613  per  cent,  the  University  of  Oregon  402  per  cent,  the  University  of 
California  394  per  cent,  the  University  of  Colorado  384  per  cent,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  292  per  cent.  In  number  of  students  the  University  of  California  increased 
by  6,997,  the  University  of  Minnesota  by  5,293,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  5,038. 

But  meanwhile  the  independent  college  of  the  older  type  has  not  vanished;  it  has 
not  been  crushed;  it  has  actually  succeeded  in  growing  in  numbers  and  power  and 
wealth  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  previous  periods  in  its  history,  and  in  some 
cases  even  vying  with  the  dizzy  progress  of  the  tax-supported  universities.  Typical 
independent  colleges  in  the  same  territory  as  the  State  universities  mentioned  have 
grown  in  the  same  period  by  121,  134,  140,  158,  254,  338,  501,  695,  798,  and  1.647  per 
cent  in  enrollment,  with  an  average  increase  of  286  per  cent  for  the  whole  group  of 
colleges.  Has  this  persistence  of  the  older  type  a  valid  justification;  will  it  therefore 
continue?  I  believe  we  can  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  the  college  does  its  own 
peculiar  work  better  than  the  same  work  is  done  by  the  undergraduate  department 
of  the  university;  it  has  vital  relations  with  a  particular  loyal  clientele;  it  has  at  its 
best  an  unequaled  facility  for  turning  out  a  high  grade  of  hand-made  products. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  opposition  these  statements  might  arouse  among  many  who 
are  nowadays  talking  and  writing  about  educational  subjects.  The  college  as  an 
institution  has  been  under  fire  recently  as  never  before.  Between  its  admirers  and 
its  detractors  it  stands  like  Goethe's  Helen,  *'bewundert  viel  und  viel  gescholten." 
The  trouble  with  our  critics  is,  though,  that  they  give  us  a  welter  of  mutually  exclusive 
judgments  about  everything;  "as  many  heddes  as  many  wittes  ther  ben."  We 
can  read,  for  example,  that  cultural  ideals  must  be  maintained  and  that  culture  is 
a  back  number;  that  the  college  is  the  most  important  factor  in  our  educational  system, 
and  that  the  college  does  the  poorest  teaching  in  this  poorly  taught  land  of  ours,  and 
has  become  the  vermiform  appendix  of  our  body  pedagogic;  that  the  traditional  four 
years'  course  must  be  preserved,  and  that  four  years  of  college  mean  an  unholy  waste 
of  time;  that  fraternities  have  become  an  essential  feature  of  college  life  and  that 
fraternities  are  anathema;  that  extra-curriculum  activities  are  the  best  and  most 
developing  part  of  the  student's  experience,  and  that  the  side  shows  are  ruining  the 
performance  in  the  main  tent.    The  common  man  walks  with  a  light  heart  between 
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these  extremes,  knowing  little  about  the  merits  of  the  controveny  and  caring 
"Prophete  rechts,  Prophete  links,  das  Weltkind  in  der  Mitten." 

Amid  all  the  conflicting  voices  of  the  critics,  and  in  the  absence  of  univemDy 
accepted  standards  that  would  make  a  really  objective  scientific  inquiry  poosible,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  give  a  judgment  based  upon  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, an  intimate  experience  of  both  types  of  institution.  I  believe  the  good  college 
actually  does,  within  its  limits,  get  better  results  in  undergraduate  work  than  the 
big  university;  partly  because  that  is  its  specialty,  to  which  all  its  energies  and  iti 
expondituro  are  devoted  with  singleness  of  purpose;  also  because  it  has  smaller  claasM 
and  laboratory  sections,  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  in  elementary  courses,  more  indi- 
vidual training.  It  is  my  experience  also  that  in  the  smaller  college  the  avenge 
student  has  a  far  better  chance  at  wholesome  participation  in  student  activities  and 
geta  more  of  the  value  of  ejprit  de  corps.  These  advantages  seem  to  me  so  valuable 
that  even  if  the  cost  of  the  college  per  student  were  very  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  university— which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case — still  the  expenditure  would 
be  completely  justified. 

The  outstandiog  difference  between  the  university  and  the  college  seems  to  me 
to  bo  this:  The  university,  with  its  great  and  varied  laboratory  equipment  and  its 
staff  of  technical  experts,  has  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  do  a  vast  imper- 
sonal service  to  the  State.  Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  figures  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  schools,  for  example,  showing  how  many  millions  of  value  they 
have  a<ided  and  how  many  more  millions  they  can  still  add  to  the  output  of  the  farms 
by  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods.  That  is  a  great  and  essential  8er\*ice, 
and  quite  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  such  si'hools  by  the  State. 
For  this  service  the  college  is  not  equipped  and  not  intended,  and  it  will  make  only 
accidental  or  at  least  incidental  contributions  in  this  field.  The  college  must  serve 
through  personality.  Its  relation  to  the  community  must  be  that  of  Socrates  to  the 
citizens  of  Athens;  his  work  could  only  be  done  with  small  groups  and  with  individ- 
uals, but  it  was  a  work  of  more  enduring  value  to  human  society  than  that  of  all  the 
bucolic  experts  of  his  day,  with  all  the  skillful  artificers  and  merchants  and  soldieif 
and  lawyers  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

It  is  here  that  the  (.'hristian  college  has  its  great  and  unique  opportunity;  this  must 
be  its  specific  contribution  to  the  forces  that  make  for  the  development  of  a  Chris- 
tian ci\ilization.  We  may  indeed  confess  with  d(M?p  humiliation  that  pitifully  little 
of  our  Christian  ethic  s  has  gotten  into  our  civic  and  international  consciousness,  and 
sometimes  we  may  even  be  moved  to  the  anxious  question  whether  Bushido  has 
not  done  as  well  as  the  beatitudes  in  bringing  forth  in  our  modem  civilization  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  But  we  are  committed  to  the  great  Christian 
experiment,  and  fundamentally  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  And  in 
the  working  out  of  this  experiment  the  Christian  college  is  a  factor  of  inestimable 
value,  for  it  is  supplying  a  preponderant  share  of  the  ( 'hristian  leadership  of  the  Nation. 
Here  again  we  of  the  Christian  colleges  may  well  l>oat  our  breasts  and  say  that  all  is 
not  lovely  in  the  life  and  the  influence  of  the  institutions  we  represent.  But  the 
opportunity  is  ours  in  a  superlative  sense,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  such  potentiality 
for  the  training  of  master  workmen  who  shall  build  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  the 
new  City  of  God. 

You  remember  the  noble  ideal  that  inspired  Kichte  when  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
creation  of  the  University  of  Berlin — complete  subordination  of  every  branch  of  in- 
struction to  the  one  great  object  of  all  teaching^not  the  inculcation  of  opinion,  but 
the  spiritual  culture  and  elevation  of  the  student;  the  high  ends  of  all  education 
were  to  bo  spiritual  independence,  intellectual  strength,  moral  dignity.  With  the 
vast  development  of  applied  science,  introducing  infinitely  varied  technical  inter- 
ests and  processes,  with  the  urgent  insistence  of  a  practical  and  mercantile  age 
upon  vocational  training  and  economic  efliciency,  the  university,  plastically  respon- 
aive  to  the  public  need,  has  become  in  effect  a  many-sided  professional  school,  ab- 
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aorbed  in  the  training  of  men  for  scientific  and  highly  specialized  tasks,  and  diverting 
even  the  undergraduate  course  from  its  old  broadly  cultural  aims  to  direct  prepara- 
tion for  such  specialized  tasks.  This  was  perhaps  an  inevitable  development,  and  we 
shall  quarrel  with  it  only  if  its  further  progress  shall  threaten  to  destroy  the  values 
to  which  Fichte  gave  the  highest  place  in  his  scheme  of  higher  education,  values  which 
are  inherent  in  the  very  character  and  purpose  of  the  American  college.  Surely 
we  still  believe  that  man  is  more  than  the  work  of  his  hands  or  his  brain,  and  that 
it  means  poor  economy  and  low  efficiency  to  sacrifice  to  any  process  whatever  the 
highest  values  of  human  life. 

The  way  of  escape  from  the  dangers  that  have  seemed  to  threaten  higher  education 
in  recent  years  is  for  the  university  to  become  frankly  and  fully  what  it  has  tended 
to  become,  a  real  graduate  school,  giving  the  indispensable  professional  equipment 
to  men  and  women  who  have  already  gained  some  of  the  spiritual  culture  and  eleva- 
tion, intellectual  strength,  and  moral  dignity,  which  for  Fichte  were  the  ends  of 
education;  then,  too,  will  it  be  dealing  with  students  of  sufficient  maturity  and  initia- 
tive to  undertake  the  work  of  research  on  a  basis  of  fair  equality  with  their  rivals  in 
European  universities.  The  development  in  this  direction  has  been  very  rapid. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  200  graduate  students  in  the  United  States.  Now  there  are 
10,000.  Anyone  who  remembers  the  extreme  crudity  and  insufficiency  of  medical 
education,  for  example,  in  our  Western  States  in  the  eighties,  and  compares  it  with 
present  conditions,  will  have  faith  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  professional 
instruction  shall  be  graduate  instruction. 

But  whether  this  shall  become  generally  true  or  not,  on  the  college  still  devolves 
the  great  task  of  elevating  our  citizenship  by  training  young  men  and  women  to  be 
the  spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  leaders  of  the  people.  May  I  quote  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  Prof.  Leighton,  of  the  Ohio  State  University: 

"It  is,  perhaps,  the  independent  arts  college,  free  from  entangling  alliances  with 
the  vocational  and  utilitarian  studies,  that  is  in  the  most  favorable  situation  to  fulfil 
its  vocation  as  the  exponent  of  the  supremely  excellent  things  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare.  We  need,  more  than  ever  before,  centers  where  the 
theoretical  or  contemplative  life  is  nurtured,  where  young  men  and  young  women 
can  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  history  of  culture  and  of  the  chief  part 
which  the  rational  constructive  imagination  has  played  in  the  uplift  of  the  race; 
where  by  a  free  and  earnest  contemplation  of  the  problems  of  humanity  and  nature, 
undisturbed  by  the  clamor  for  action  and  quick  returns,  they  may  win  a  serene  un- 
biased power  of  judging  and  evaluating  the  current  shibboleths  in  the  light  of  objec- 
tive intellectual  and  ethical  standards. ". 

There  need  be  no  opposition  between  the  college  and  the  university,  no  destructive 
rivalry,  if  the  one  frankly  recognizes  its  peculiar  task  and  its  honorable  limitations, 
while  the  other  applies  itself  with  all  its  wealth  of  material  and  energy  to  the  full 
development  of  its  own  broad  domain.  If  the  college  is  honest  with  itself  and  with  the 
public,  if  it  attempts  only  the  things  it  can  do  supremely  well — no  matter  how  few — 
and  if  it  remains  always  actively  conscious  of  its  spiritual  mission,  then  it  will  deserve 
to  siu^'ive,  and  it  will  survive  by  a  constant  demonstration  of  its  fitness  to  train  the 
leaders  of  a  Christian  democracy.  Without  this  influence,  all  our  easy  prosperity 
may  lead  only  to  the  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  life  of  ** Young  America." 
With  it,  we  may  at  least  secure  a  saving  priesthood  of  men  and  women — I  quote  again 
from  Prof.  Leighton: 

"  Informed  and  inspired  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  crowning  achievements 
of  the  spirit  in  man,  ennobled  by  sympathy  with  the  race's  moral  heroes,  refined 
through  the  joy  of  companionship  'with  the  truly  beautiful  products  of  the  race's 
creative  imagination,  mastering  and  possessing  as  its  own  instrument  the  methods  of 
science,  working  in  sympathy  with  our  common  humanity  for  the  uplift  of  the  race 
and  calmed  and  steadied  by  faith  in  a  Supreme  Spiritual  Order. " 
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A  COLLEGE  DORMITORY  SYSTEM. 

BvA.  W.HARRIS, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  CAurcft 

in  1916. 

In  England,  a  ''college."  whether  the  word  be  used  to  denote  an  institution  of 
collegiate  grade  or  one  of  the  so-called  public  schools,  includes  a  student  reiddence; 
indeed  this  residence  inay  be  retarded  as  the  primary  college  building.  It  is  built 
upon  lines  suggested  by  the  monastic  buildings  which  many  of  the  colleges  inherited. 
The  English  college  ideal  was  transferred  to  America  and  determined  to  a  Urge  degree 
the  aims,  methods,  and  equipment  of  the  earlier  American  colleges  all  of  which 
included  dormitories,  ^\llen,  however,  the  West  began  to  establish  colleges,  reasons  of 
economy  led  to  the  onussion  of  dormitories.  What  other  reasons  existed  for  the 
omission,  and  the  relative  importance  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  economy  was  the  dominating  reason  and  the  others  after 
thoughts. 

Even  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  far  West,  it  was  not  long  before  residencee  were 
erected  for  women,  but  the  development  of  dormitories  for  men  has  been  very  slow. 
It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  better  for  men  students  to  live  in  private  houses,  for  the 
sake  of  home  influences,  to  avoid  the  so-called  evils  of  dormitories,  because  private 
houses  furnish  natural  cx>nditions,  etc.  To  the  writer,  these  considerations  seem  off 
little  importance  and  to  work  against  some  of  the  fundamental  characteristiGs  and 
purposes  of  the  American  college.  There  will  be  no  one  to  dissent  from  the  statement 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  college  is  intellectual,  but  a  very  cursory  considem- 
tion  shows  that  there  are  other  purposes,  some  of  them  very  important.  The  college 
career  is  not  only  a  training  but  a  life,  and  college  life  has  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  national  welfare.  Some  result^*,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
some  of  the  best  results,  are  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  intimate  social 
relations  between  student  and  student,  and  between  student  and  instructor.  The 
metropolitan  univcniities,  for  instance,  drawing  their  students  from  many  walks  in 
life  and  from  many  Hoctions  of  the  countr}%  have  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  union 
cutting  across  the  dividing  lines  of  social  interests  and  geography.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, to  estimate  how  large  an  effect  upon  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  the  United 
States,  as  opposed  to  State  feeling,  has  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  coLeges 
and  universities  that  draw  their  students  from  a  wide  area  and  select  their  teachers 
without  reference  to  geographical  conditions. 

The  intimate  arciuaintance  of  student  vrith  student  is  dependent  upon  their  HWng 
under  conditicms  that  bring  them  into  fn»quent  touch  with  each  other.  This  is  all 
the  more  imi>ortant  in  coeilucational  institutions  where  the  life  of  the  men  as  a  group 
and  of  women  as  a  group  must  be  definitely  cultivated  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  natural  social  inten»st  of  these  groups  in  each  other. 

The  demand  for  rhm*  Ho<*ial  relations  among  men  students  was  one  of  the  influences 
that  early  brought  into  existence  college  fraternities.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that 
any  large  commimity  Mill  brc*ak  u]>  into  relatively  small  po<'ial  gniups.  This  is  hap- 
pening not  only  in  colleges  but  in  all  communities.  The  groups  are  usiuilly  without 
organization  and  are  in  fluid  condition.  In  the  church— and  this  was  once  truer 
than  it  is  now — there  will  l>e  gn)Ups  based  upon  a  <*ommon  interest,  business,  social, 
or  intellectual,  or  uixm  n»aidence;  but  the  meml>ership  will  not  bo  verj*  exactly 
define<l.  Memln^rs  of  one  gnmp  will  l>e  meml>ers  of  other  groujw  of  which  the  make-up 
18  quite  ditTerent.  Such  gn)upe  exist  now,  and  doubtless  alwa\*s  did  exist,  in  colleges; 
and  it  is  very  sure  they  ^^ill  persist,  some  of  them  possesse<i  of  a  formal  organization 
from  the  start,  others  attaining  to  it  by  process  of  evolution.  This  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  fraternity  organizations,  which  with  their  faults,  obey  a  law  that  may  be 
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called  natural.    In  colleges  which  have  forbidden  fraternities,  groups  have  grown, 
up — clubs,  or  guilds,  or  societies — that  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  fraterni- 
ties except  in  name. 

Fraternity  members  were  housed  originally  in  the  dormitories  either  as  segregated 
groups,  or  were  scattered  throughout  the  college  community;  but  very  early  there 
was  evidenced  a  strong  tendency  for  the  members  to  get  together  and  apart  from 
other  students.  Houses  were  rented.  These  were  not  of  the  conventional  dormitory 
t3rpe,  for  such  buildings  were  not  available,  and  the  fraternities  had  not  the  means 
to  build  them,  but  they  were  private  houses  not  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  use 
to  which  they  were  to  be  put.  In  time,  they  fixed  the  type,  and  it  came  to  be  thought 
that  a  fraternity  house  ought  to  be  not  like  a  college  dormitory  but  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  private  residence.  What  was  an  accident  came  to  be  sanctified  by  custom, 
and  the  fraternities  were  scattered  about  the  college  town  in  buildings  unlike  the 
dormitories,  and  remote  from  them  and  from  each  other.  Thus  the  unity  of  college 
life  was  broken.  A  part  of  the  student  community  lived  in  large  groups  in  public 
dormitories;  another  part  lived  in  small  groups,  each  in  a  building  like  a  private 
residence.  The  college  community  became  physically  divided  into  two  commimi- 
tiee — one  unorganized,  usually  lacking  in  leadership  and  looked  upon  as  without 
social  distinction;  the  other  composed  of  a  group  of  small  communities  cloeely  organ- 
ized, sharply  in  rivalry  with  each  other  for  college  honors  and  offices,  and  holding 
themselves  as  socially  superior  to  the  unorganized  group.  The  evils  of  this  condition 
fell  upon  both  communities.  The  fraternity  men  were  overburdened  with  social 
opportunities  and  duties,  the  unorganized  group  lacked  leadership  and  social  privi- 
leges. These  evils  were  recognized  not  only  by  the  colleges  but  by  the  students  as 
well,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  them,  usually  by  attempts  to  abolish  the 
fraternities,  or  by  the  creation  of  college  unions  or  clubs  open  to  all  students.  Aboli- 
tion usually  resulted  in  little  more  than  changing  somewhat  the  character  or  name 
of  the  fraternities.  The  unions  were  more  successful.  An  effort  of  a  different  kind 
made  recently  at  Northwestern  University  may  be  of  interest.  This  had  to  do  with 
men  students  only. 

Eight  years  ago,  at  Northwestern  there  v.ere  dormitories  for  women,  but  none  for 
men.  A  large  number  of  fraternities  lived  in  rented  houses  built  as  private  resi- 
dences; most  of  them,  houses  that  had  seen  their  best  days.  As  the  cost  of  land  was 
very  high,  no  fraternity  had  purchased  or  built  ite  own  building.  The  university, 
however,  possessed  a  large  tract  of  unimproved  land  adjoining  the  instruction  campus 
and  furnishing  ideal  sites  for  dormitories.  The  same  June  that  Wood  row  Wilson 
presented  to  the  trustees  of  Princeton  University  the  quadrangle  plan,  the  North- 
western trustees  considered  recommendations  similar  but  with  one  important  differ- 
ence. Northwestern  had  fraternities;  Princeton  had  clubs.  The  Princeton  plan 
involved  the  abolition  of  clubs  and  the  housing  of  the  college  community  in  groups 
of  moderate  size,  including  students  and  some  members  of  the  faculty,  in  quadrangles 
and  making  the  quadrangle  a  social  unit.  The  Northwestern  plan  accepted  the  fra- 
ternities as  a  permanent  part  of  the  college  life,  and  suggested  bringing  fraternity 
men  and  others  into  one  dormitory  system.  The  difference  in  these  systems  grew 
more  or  less  out  of  local  conditions.  Northwestern  was  fortunate  in  its  possession  of 
available  land,  and  in  its  freedom  from  fraternity  houses  owned  by  Hie  fraternities. 
The  scheme  aimed  at  a  general  community  of  interests  in  the  college  body  and  at 
strengthening  the  general  college  spirit;  it  set  a  standard  of  cost  for  fraternity  build- 
ings which  would  do  away  with  rivalry  and  relieve  the  alumni  from  periodic  calls 
for  rebuilding  and  improvement;  and  it  encouraged  democracy. 

For  local  reasons  and  for  others  as  well,  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  dormitories, 
including  the  fraternity  houses,  should  be  clearly  and  unquestionably  the  property 
of  the  university.  So  the  friends  of  each  fraternity  were  asked  to  present  to  the 
university  a  building  to  be  held  by  the  university  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  as  a 
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.dormitory.  None  of  the  fratoin:t!(;rf  wore  projiaied  to  pay  the  full  cost  at  once,  and 
the  univtMi^ity  ufivaiK  i^I  a  ]>ait  of  the  cost,  charging  the  fraternities  a  variable  rental 
which  irt  a]>proxiinately  the  iiitorcnt  on  the*  part  of  the  cont  of  the  building  yet  unpaid. 
These  fraternity  dormitories  int^liule  ]^rivato  roi^m.",  lodge  rooms,  and  general  social 
room^. 

The  nonfratemity  dormitories  which  are  administered  by  the  univerpity,  contain 
private  rooms  and  general  social  rooms,  thus  providing  for  a  social  life  very  much 
like  that  of  the  fraternities.  It  is  the  ex])ectation  that  each  of  these  open  housos  will 
develop  a  permanent  organization,  looser  than  that  of  the  fraternities  but  poflsessing 
most  of  itfi  advantages.  Such  an  organization  will  insure  tliat  connection  of  gradu- 
ates with  the  student  b<xly,  wliich  is  so  im{>ortant  a  ]>art  of  the  ser\'iceof  fratemitieB. 
Tliis  s\'fltem  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  university  policy,  and  fraternities  are  not 
allowt^d  to  erect  or  ac(]mre  houses  off  the  campus. 

The  fraternity  houses  are  not  placed  in  one  group  but  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  system,  whi<h,  when  completed,  will  include  about  40 buildings.  P^leven 
liave  now  been  erected  and  two  are  in  prm-ess  of  construction.  Each  fraternity 
has  been  free  to  design,  furni.<h,  and  decorate  the  interior  of  it^  building  according  to 
its  own  wishes,  the  exterior  ])lans  conforming  to  a  unified  general  scheme. 

The  dormitory  campus  is  a  large  rectangle,  and  the  houses  are  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  spacious  interior  tield.  about  three  city  blocks  in  length.  The  east  aide 
affords  a  wide  view  of  Lake  Micliigan.  The  dormitories  will  be  grouped,  evcnttudly, 
in  six  quadrangles,  seven  unit^^  or  hoaxes  in  each  group,  and  that  side  of  each  quad- 
rangle facing  the  interior  field  left  open. 

Each  house  or  imit  a(*commodates  about  35  men,  and  the  small  quadrangle,  ranged 
about  the  common  field,  furnLshes  homes  for  a  secondary  unit  of  about  250  men. 
It  is  expected  that  these  quadranglas  will  develop  a  group  consciousness,  and  fumiah 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  college. 

This  plan  was  not  put  into  effect  without  difliculiy.  The  trustees  of  the  univendty 
were  slow  to  enter  into  a  plan  that  involved  a  contract  with  the  fraternities  for  the 
p<>rmanent  use  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  university  and  placed  upon  uni\enity 
laud;  the  fraternities  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  a  scheme  which  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  prtH*edents.  Both  trustees  and  fraternities  moved  cautiously 
before  adopting  a  coiuse  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  withdraw.  The  dormi- 
tories have  now  been  occupied  two  years,  and  the  results  meet  with  general  approval, 
living  conditions  have  been  greatly  impmved;  economy  has  been  served  by  cooper* 
ation  in  heating  from  a  common  plant,  in  the  purcha.'«e  of  light,  etc.  The  men  stu- 
dents liave  been  brought  into  one  group,  new  social  relations  have  been  established 
among  them,  the  antagonism  between  frateniity  men  and  nonfratemity  men  has  been 
materially  lessened,  ]K'tty  jealousies  and  rix-alry  between  fraternities  have  disap- 
peared.   A  new  democracy  has  come  into  being. 


THE  DUTY  OF  STATE-SI  PPORTED  UNIVERSITIES  IN  REGARD  TO  SQEN- 
TinC.  HISTORICAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  POLITICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
PUBLICATION  OF  SUCH  RESEARCH. 

Hy  A.  O.  LEU.SCIIXER, 
DeoTi  of  the  OnuiunU  School,  L'ninrsitu  of  CaHjornia. 

Any  iuijiury  into  the  duly  of  State-supported  univerviiies  in  regard  to  scientific, 
historical,  ecouf^mic,  and  jKilitical  research  and  publi(*ation  of  such  research  raisea 
the  quest  ion  at  once  whether  or  not  there  exists  an  e.ssentiai  ditTcronce  between 
State -supported  and   ]>ri  vat  el  y  ondowcni  univendties  in  the  matter  of  obligmti< 
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to  research  and  its  publication.  The  importance  of  the  prosecution  of  research  on  the 
part  of  institutions  aspiring  to  be  ranked  as  universities^  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
fact,  has  been  set  forth  in  recent  years  with  increasing  frequency  and  sustained 
emphasis,  not  only  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession  but  also  by  university 
presidents  and  other  administrative  officers.  In  most  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities, including  State  universities,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
and  to  higher  rank  has  been  made  contingent  on  productivity  in  research  and  publi- 
cation. Mere  success  as  a  teacher — that  is,  mere  ability  to  impart  existing  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  how  successful — ^is  no  longer  considered  the  sole  qualifying  criterion 
for  appointment  to  professorships.  The  university  of  to-day  demands  that  the  pro- 
fessor lead  his  students  to  the  unexplored  frontiers  of  his  subject,  that  he  train  their 
minds  in  the  recognition  of  imsolved  fundamental  problems  and  in  the  scientific 
methods  leading  to  their  solution.  His  own  example  in  the  prosecution  arid  publi- 
cation of  research  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for  students  to  enter  upon  unknown 
fields. 

Historically,  this  emphasis  on  the  research  ability  of  a  professor  is  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  development  of  our  entire  educational  system.  The  standard  of 
the  old  bachelor's  degree,  even  in  our  best  universities,  was  barely  comparable  with 
the  qualifications  now  demanded  of  students  for  junior  standing.  With  increased 
efiiciency  of  the  high  schools  and  more  severe  entrance  requirements  to  our  colleges 
came  the  opportunity  for  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
of  a  kind  comparable  to  the  work  done  in  the  first  years  of  university  work  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  Germany.  The  bachelor's  degree  of  today  goes 
far  beyond  the  curriculum  of  the  gymnasium,  which  is  the  preparatory  stage  to  the 
university,  and  falls  short  of  the  demands  of  a  finished  university  education  such  as 
is  represented  by  the  doctor's  degree.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  nor  even  desir- 
able, that  our  educational  institutions  should  be  patterned  after  those  of  Europe, 
except  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  ultimate  aim  of  higher  education  as  expressed  in 
the  ideals  of  European  universities,  ideals  which  have  justified  themselves  in  every 
respect  in  the  minds  of  university  men  aa  well  as  of  the  peoples  concerned.  Inde- 
pendently of  comparison,  it  is  evident  that  the  bachelor's  degree  has  lost  its  former 
significance,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  year 
than  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  in  our  leading  American  universities.  In  fact 
the  name  "university"  might  properly  apply  to  that  part  of  the  activities  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  commences  with  the  junior  or  senior  year.  An 
inevitable  result  of  the  increased  opportunity  for  advanced  instniction  in  the  last 
undergraduate  years  was  the  demand  for  men  who  ranked  as  authorities  in  the  sub- 
jects they  were  engaged  to  teach,  but  the  outstanding  criterion  of  being  an  authority 
in  any  subject  is  a  man's  productivity  in  research  and  publication.  Within  leas 
than  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  developed  in  our  leading  institutions  of 
learning  a  rivalry  of  attracting  to  their  chairs  men  recognized  as  leaders  in  their 
professions. 

The  demands  these  men  have  made  for  opportunity  for  research  and  the  inspiration 
they  have  brought  with  them  has  created  in  our  universities  an  entirely  new  standard 
of  scholarship  and  scientific  spirit,  among  both  the  faculty  and  the  more  advanced 
studenti^.  Students  who  in  their  senior  years  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  closer 
contact  witli  a  branch  of  learning  became  imbued  with  the  idealism  underlying  the 
pursuit  of  pure  knowledge,  and  craved  for  larger  and  more  intense  opportunities. 
Professors,  finding  among  their  students  material  of  the  proper  training  and  spirit  to 
assist  them  in  their  research,  gladly  added  to  their  scheduled  duties  courses  in  graduate 
study  and  research,  and  thus  came  into  being  the  graduate  school  of  the  American 
university.  What  I  have  said  is  true  not  only  for  pure  science,  under  which  term, 
for  the  moment,  I  am  including  all  learning  that  is  not  applied,  but  also  for  the  applied 
sciences  representing  the  professions  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  and  so  forth. 
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At  the  present  time  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  third  duitiiirt  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  university,  if  we  consider  as  the  first  t^tage  that  during  which  the 
bachelor's  degree  stood  solely  for  a  broad,  cultural  training,  including  the  ancient 
classics,  science,  history,  etc.,  the  socond  as  the  stage  when,  in  addition,  cmphaaiBirM 
laid  on  advanced  instruction  in  specific  branches  in  the  junior  and  senior  yean.  The 
third  stage,  then,  would  be  that  of  the  graduate  school  standing  for  still  more  advanced 
study  and  research. 

In  tlie  development  of  the  graduate  school,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  two  fltagefl 
of  development,  the  privately  endowed  universities  of  the  East  luive  led  the  way, 
but  the  State  universities  were  quick  to  rei?pond  in  regard  to  the  first  two  stages,  and 
they  have  been  even  quicker  in  their  recognition  of  the  sii;nificance  of  the  graduate 
school.  This  seems  to  be  the  fact  as  far  as  the  State  universities  of  Michigan,  Wiacon- 
sin,  Illiifois.  Mi.Hsouri.  and  California  are  concerned.^  Does  our  inquiry  into  the  duty 
of  State-supported  universities  in  the  matter  of  research  and  publication  ponibly 
imply  a  transgres<iion  of  the  State  universities  into  a  field  which  should  be  reserved  for 
private  endowment?  Does  it  mean  that  State  universities  sliould  restrict  themselvea 
to  research  which  will  be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
and  that  they  sliould  leiive  the  pursuit  of  pure  learning  to  pri\'ately  endowed  insti- 
tutions, or  does  it  mean  that  the  adMintages  gained  by  the  States  from  fully  developed 
opportunities  for  research  and  publication,  in  both  pure  and  applied  learning,  have 
been  so  conspicuous  that  the  success  of  the  movement  should  be  set  forth  in  concrete 
terms  so  as  to  extend  a  helping  luind  to  such  of  our  State  universities  as  have  never 
of  themselves  recognized  their  obligation  in  the  matter  of  graduate  study  and  research 
or  a.«*  liave  struggled  in  vain  to  gain  the  ne<res8ary  8Upi>ort  fn>m  their  Icgifllaturee? 
The  obligations  of  a  nation  in  regard  to  resean^h  are  no  longer  debatable  if  we  base  our 
judgment  on  the  many  and  significant  ])a])ers  published  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  on  the  activities  for  the  promotion  of  research  on  the  part  of  organizations  of 
learned  men.  Tli».»  response  of  faculty  and  administrative  olHcers  of  universities  in 
creating  opportunities  for  resean'h  and  publication,  of  liberal  men  in  founding 
res<»arch  in.*»titutions.  and  of  the  cooperation  of  State  governments  with  the  aims  of 
res<»an.'li  uu*ii,  are  a(l<iitional  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  priiiriple. 

The  f  iiiii'tioii  of  our  .National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  stimulation  of  research 
and  the  dlHseinination  (»f  kno\vled*;e  has  recently  b(*en  set  forth  in  an  admirable 
maniK^r  by  Prof.  (Jeonre  K.  Jlalo  in  a  s^ritM  of  articles  published  in  Science  and  re- 
print'^d  in  hj)ok  form.  The  .\meriran  .Vs.'^ociation  for  the  Atlvancement  of  Science 
has  app.)inti*d  a  Committee  of  One  llundre<l  on  the  Promotion  of  Research.  The 
National  Honor  So<-icty  oi  Si«;nia  Xi  has  ])roved  an  (*normous  stimulus  for  research  in 
pure  and  applied  sripnee.  Many  other  events  testify  to  the  same  universal  awaken- 
in*;  oi  ih<*  n;ition  at  lar^*.  to  the  impr>rtan(-e  of  resi>arch  as  a  foundation  for  its  civiliza- 
tion and  pnHp'.>riiy.  That  the  universities  of  this  country  should  lie  cognizant  of 
their  resp  tiisibilitii*s  isi)ut  natural.  In  fact,  the  time  has  already  (x>me  in  the  leading 
univer.-«iti'.*.H  when  opportunity  lor  research  is  no  lonv;er  considered  a  concession  to  this 
or  lliat  member  of  the  facility.  As  stattnl  a)>ove.  r«»3earch  is  now  demanded.  At  the 
same  time  the  gnuluate  school  has  lost  its  vau:ueness  and  has  crx-stallized  into  a  uni- 
versity branch  of  very  dt^tinite  aims  and  orpunization.  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, says:- 

The  fjiture  of  the  -Vmerican  university  is  with  the  ^juhiate  sclu'kol  or  department  of 
res«»areh.  These  lwf>— the  8<nenlist  with  his  fruitful  exix»riment8  and  the  scholar 
with  iiis  prtMluetive  n^si^arch — are  the  seers  and  accr(Hlite<i  leaders  of  mankind  in  this 
twentieth  century.  In  their  light  we  .shall  si>e  lii^ht,  otherwise  we  walk  in  darkness. 
And  it  is  .such  scientists  and  scholars  who  constitute  the  nn«t*arch  dei>artment  of  the 
universi;y      The  graduate  scIuh)!  is  ihi»  ."iiprenn*  hope  and  crown  of  the  university. 


>  ."'chihil  aii'l  S'cit»y.  Veil.  II.  p.  v.»l.  =  .-'c.-tM)!  un  1  SiH-i-'ty.  Vul.  II.  n.  »<22. 
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How  preniiig  the  viiole  qii€Stion  mppean  10  the  fMralfv  of  Ohio  Stile  UuTvnlty 
is  evidenced  by  the  foUovii^:  ^ 


In  mny  institatioD  of  hisher  leamiz^  the  function  of  prodncdTe  sdiofaunfaip  ii  of 
equal  imporlmnce.  mt  leiBt.  vith  the  function  of  imptrtine  the  afaendy  achieved  naohi 
ot^scholanhip.  It  riioukl  be  recognized  as  axiomatic  that  the  tnie  note  of  the  inuh- 
venity  as  diatinguiriied  from  a  c^eee  or  a  group  of  colleses  is  the  prasmce  and  inooa- 
mnt  activity  of  Uie  spirit  which  makes  for  productive  srhohnhip.  An  institutioA 
which  consistB  dueflv  of  an  amegate  of  collegeB  devoted  to  imparting  eiiartng  tnawi> 
edge  without  any  emxt  to  add  thereto,  no  matter  how  varied  and  seemingly  eflkiait 
its  departments  may  be,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  univenity. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  for  centuries  lecogniacNl  that  the  labor  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  learning  is  the  most  distinguishing  chancteristic  of  a  tmi^ 
veraity.  This  conception  of  a  university  was  only  mxadiadly  in  evidoice  in  tiia 
older  American  institutions  ci  higher  learning  untu  the  foundation  of  the  Johaa 
Hopkins  Univenity  in  1876.  Since  that  time  mudi  progrcsB  has  been  made  in  tiie 
de^lopment  of  real  univenities  in  America. 

The  Ohio  State  Univenitv  has  not  yet  taken  her  ri^tful  place  in  the  noble  rivaliy 
of  ocholariy  competition.  •  *  •  The  graduate  council  is  stiooglv  of  the  opiaioii 
that  the  time  is  npe  for  the  explicit  adoption  oi  a  univernty  pt^cy  that  looks  towaid 
the  active  promotion  of  researdi  as  now  the  most  oving  need  of  the  univeitt^. 

*  *  *  To  serious-minded  students  the  most  inspiring  teadieiB  aie  almost  invma-. 
ably  thoee  who  bring  to  the  classroom  or  laboratory  the  feeling  id  living  contact  with 
the  unsolved  problems  of  their  subjects  and  in  whom  the  students  ncopOMe  fnatken^ 
men  in  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness  of  the  unknown.  The  sepaimtum  of  tM^^^fn 
and  productive  sdiolars  into  two  distinct  and  contrasting  groups  is  lUlacioiiB  and 
misrhievous. 

In  the  report  from  whidi  I  am  quoting  significant  extncts  are  contained  from  alata- 
ments  made  by  presidents  and  oth^  administrative  officers  of  leading  univenttiei. 

There  is  absolute  unanimity  of  State-supported,  as  well  as  privately  endowedi 
universitieQ  in  regard  to  their  obligation  toward  research.  Many  practical  sugges- 
tioDS  are  advanced  for  meeting  this  obligation.  The  faculty  of  Ohio  State  Univenity 
recommends,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  which  it  has  gathered,  that  '*  those  pro- 
fessors who  give  graduate  work  should  teach  a  maximum  above  which  no  productive 
scholar  should  under  any  circumstance  go,  but  that  there  should  be  no  minimum. 
If  a  man  is  of  sufficiently  high  character  and  attainments  to  be  made  a  professor,  it 
should  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  determine  how  many  hours  it  is  expedient  for 
him  to  teach  / '  ^  Surely  this  recommendation  could  be  put  in  operation  only  in  a  very 
few  even  of  our  leading  institutions  and  in  these  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  But 
the  recommendation  is  significant  in  its  emphasis  of  the  duty  of  a  State-supported 
institution  in  regard  to  research. 

There  does  not  seem  to  exist  then  any  essential  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
State-supported,  or  privately  endowed,  universities  view  their  duties  in  regard  to 
research.  Nor  does  the  increasing  emphasis  on  research  in  our  leading  universities 
have  its  source  in  a  rivalry  for  prominence  in  student  attendance,  in  the  reputation 
of  faculty  members,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  and  useless  truth. 

The  root  of  all  the  striving  for  development  of  graduate  study  and  research  in  the 
university  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  has  grown  the  nation-wide  awakening 
toward  the  importance  of  research,  namely,  as  Prof.  Robertson,  of  the  University  of 
California,  so  well  expresses  it,  the  recognition  that — ' 

In  all  ages  scientific  curiosity,  guided  by  the  scientific  discipline  of  thought,  has 
forced  men  into  now  and  more  complex  paths  of  progress.  Lacking  the  spirit  of 
research,  a  nation  or  community  is  merely  parasitic,  li\'ing  upon  the  vital  achieve- 
ments of  others,  as  Rome  based  her  ciNilization  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks. 
Only  an  indefinite  and  sterile  refinement  of  the  existing  environment  is  possible 
under  such  circumstances,  and  humanity  stays  stationary  or  sinks  back  into  the 
semibarbarLsm  of  the  middle  ages. 

» School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  No.  49,  p.  K21. 

« Ibid.,  p.  82:}. 

'  *'  The  cash  value  of  scientific  research,"  The  Sclentiac  Monthly,  November,  1915. 
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To  quote  further: 

If,  therefore,  we  aflk  ouraelves  what  has  been  the  value  of  Boience  to  man,  the  answer 
is  that  itii  value  is  ]>ra( 'tic-ally  the  value  of  the  \^hole  world  in  which  we  find  ouraelvefl 
to-day.  *  *  «  Concrete  illustraiions  of  the  ysAuo  wliich  acientific  research  may 
add  to  our  en\'ironmeiit  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  afforded  in  abundance  by  tlie 
dramatic  achievement^)  of  the  past  century  of  human  prot^t^ss,  in  which  science  has 
begun  painfully  and  lialtingly  to  creep  into  ittn  true  place  and  achieve  its  true 
function.     *    «    * 

On  the  morniu<;  of  Chri^tnuuit  Day,  1S21,  Faraday  calle<l  his  wife  into  his  laboratory 
to  ^ntnes.s,  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the  revolution  of  a  magnet  around 
an  electric  current.  The  foundations  of  electromagnetics  were  laid  and  the  edifice 
was  built  by  Taradav  upon  this  foundation  in  the  14  succeeding  years.  In  those 
years  and  from  tho^e  labors  the  electromotor,  the  motor  generator,  the  electrical  util- 
ization of  water  {>ower,  the  electric  car,  electric  lighting,  the  telephone  and  telegraphy 
in  short  all  that  is  comprised  in  modern  electrical  machinen',  came  actually  or  poten- 
tially into  being.  The  little  rotating  magnet  which  Karaclay  showed  his  wife  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  electric  motor. 

What  was  the  cash  value  to  humanity  of  those  14  years  of  labor  in  a  laborator}*? 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  the  \'aluo  of  the  electrical 
machinerv,  apparatus,  and  sup])lies  produced  in  this  country  alone,  in  1909,  was 
$221,000,000.  In  1907,  the  value  of  the  electric  light  and  power  stations  in  the  United 
States  was  $1,097,000,000,  of  the  telephones  $820,000,000,  and  the  combined  income 
from  these  two  sources  was  $3f)0,000,000.  Nor  does  t  his  represent  a  tithe  of  the  values, 
as  yet  barely  n^alized,  \\hich  these  researches  ]>laced  at  (uu*  disposal.  Thus  in  its 
waterialls  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  posservM  150.000.000  available  horsepower, 
which  can  onlv  be  realized  through  the  employment  of  Faraday's  electromotor. 
Tliis  corresponds,  at  the  conservative  fiipire  of  $20  per  horsejwwer  per  annum,  to  a 
yearlv  income  of  $8,000,000,000,  corresponding  at  4  per  cent  interest,  to  a  capital 
value  of  $75,000,000,000. 

Many  other  striking  illustrations  are  cited  by  Prof.  Robertson. 
To  quote  further  from  a  recent  address  by  Prof.  Jacobson,  of  the  Univendty  of 
Nc\'ada:  * 

Scientific  research  is,  by  the  gi»neral  public,  one  of  the  least  understood  and  there- 
fore least  appreciated  departments  of  science.  The  American  people  have  been 
comparatively  plow  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
researches  in  science.  The  national  trait  of  dt»siring  quick  returns  laith  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  has  led  to  a  certain  superficial  empiricism,  which 
has  gone  under  the  garb  of  res«'arch.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Secretary  Daniels  is  rei)orted  to  have  said: 

The  time  was  that  when  we  thought  of  battles  we  thought  of  men.  We  were  told 
by  great  leaders  who  had  not  looked  into  the  future  that  the  nations  with  the  most 
men  would  win.  Xow  it  is  not  men,  it  is  muniti<ms  and  inventions,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  be  neither- -it  will  be  chemistry. 

The  greatest  pro])lem  confronting  the  profession  to-<lav  is  that  of  getting  recognition 
and  support  from  the  public  through  its  legislative  'l)o<lies;  but,  as  1  mentioned 
before,  trie  EuroiK>an  \\ar  has  done  mon*  than  any  one  thing  to  secure  the  desired 
recognition. 

The  question  lias  doubtless  arisen  in  your  minds  why  it  is  that  scientific  research 
in  Germany  and  other  Kuro{K*an  countries  occujaes  a  hi^rher  plane  than  in  America. 
To  me  the  reason  is  obvimn.  and  it  is  this:  In  (.i«»rmaiiy  then*  is  ]>opular  recognition 
for  the  rt»search  man.    *    ♦    ♦ 

In  the  same  vein  Prof.  Arthur  I).  Little,  speaking  before  the  Unit^»d  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  sajT: 

The  plain  underlying  reason  whv  we  have  be<»n  unable  to  develop  in  this  country 
an  indepimdent  and  self-contained  coal -tar  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
our  mamifactun»n'  an<l  <*apitAlists  to  realize  the  creative  |H)wer  and  earning  ca|iacity 
of  industrial  n^r^earch. 

K\erybo<ly  rortv^m/j^  that  t<»a<hing  an<l  research  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  that 
no  uni  vtT^ity  profi's.*i(»r  lul tills  his  obIi;>ations  unless  he  is  doing  some  original  investiga'* 
tion  icn<lin«:  tit  advance  human  know]c({ge.  This  is  all  well  and  gtxxl.  but  are  tne 
collcL'fs  ami  smallor  universities  nf  the  country  allowing  .xullicient  time  to  their 
proft*ssor-s  for  sM«h  wtirk?     How  much  cre<litable  research  could  a  professor  carry  out 

'"Some  a»i»oct>  nf  ."oli-ntific  ro"«earch,"  S'irnce,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  lOST,  p.  5W. 
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in  the  coune  of  a  yeu  who  is  obliged  to  te&A  12  to  18  hoon  per  week,  with  an  addi- 
tional 12  or  mote  hours  in  the  piepazmtioii  for 
fcMimi  have  tried  it  over  and  over  again^  bnt 
lulare— as  far  as  research  goes. 

Hie  professor  who  has  spent  his  eneigieg  in  the  cUaMuunidnring  the  day  is  in  no  way 
fitted  to  continue  his  research  problem  in  the  evening,  as  manr  oTthem  do.  A  neglect 
to  observe  the  proner  requirements  for  rest  and  rehimiwa  will  immediately  tell  npon 
the  Quality  as  weQ  as  the  quantity  of  woik  produced.  Consequently  the  eoUege  or 
small  university  can  never  hope  to  produce  out  an  inoumificant  amount  of  feeoucfa 
work,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  President  Woodward,  cf  the  Carnegie  Institutioii 
at  Washington,  and  by  other  administrators  of  researdi  funds.  It  is  very  rare  that  ik 
coU^e  professor  pta  a  grant  from  soch  a  fund,  and  lor  the  very  reason  mentioned 
above.       ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Also  quoting  a  paragraph  from  Fnrf.  Woodward's  report  of  the  Camegle  Institatioo 
at  Washington  for  last  year  As  regards  the  conditiani  favoiable  to  research  he  says: 

"that  fruitful  research  entails,  in  general.  jMolonged  and  arduous,  if  not  ezhansCive, 
labor  for  which  all  of  the  invest£gat(v*s  time  is  none  too  much.  Little  productive 
woik  in  this  line  may  be  exnectecT from  those  who  are  absoibing^  preoccupied  with 
other  afitairs.  Herein ,  as  well  as  in  other  vocations,  it  is  difficult  to  serve  two  or  more 
exacting  masters. 

Hie  question  whether  our  inquiry  implies  a  tnuugreaion  on  the  part  of  State- 
supported  universities  into  a  domain  which  dbould  be  reserved  for  privately  endowed 
institutions  appears  to  have  been  fully  answered  by  the  faculties  and  administimtive 
oflkers  of  State  universitlee  themselves.  There  is  no  evidence  that  State  uni  venitiea 
consider  their  duties  in  regard  to  research  any  different  from  those  d  privately  endowed 
institutions. 

Are  there,  then,  imperative  reasons  why  a  State  university  should  apply  itself  to  one 
kind  of  research  as  dlstinguirfted  from  another,  and  in  particular  dumld  aState  univer- 
sity limit  Itself  to  those  researches  which  find  an  important  practical  application  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  Nation?  In  regard  to  this  question,  I  have  sought  the 
views  of  many  of  my  coUegues  who  are  actively  engaged  or  interested  in  research  in  the 
University  of  Califomia.  There  appears  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that,  while  a 
State  university  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  people  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  and  in  that  respect  should  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  every  possible 
way,  this  direct  service  to  the  State  and  the  nation  diould  not  obscure  the  prosecu- 
tipn  of  pure  research  that  may  not  immediately  be  translated  into  practice  or  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  This,  indeed ,  must  be  the  function  of  research  in  all  universities, 
whether  State-supported  or  privately  endowed.  Without  it,  research  will  be,  to  ik 
large  extent,  superficial  and  will  not  produce  the  idealism  that  stands  Ux  advance  of 
civilization.  Nor  can  it  be  foreseen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  of 
innumerable  others,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  good  to  the  world  of  research  that  at  the 
present  time  may  seem  to  have  no  practical  significailCe.  But  in  the  service  which  a 
State-supported  institution  should  render  the  community,  it  finds  an  additional  duty 
to  that  demanded  from  privately  endowed  institutions,  and  therefore  the  support  of 
research  in  State  institutions  is  even  more  imperative  than  in  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions. Every  university,  of  course,  may  well  emphasize  those  researches  for 
which  the  opportunity  lies  at  its  own  door,  but  even  that  must  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme. 

To  quote  from  statements  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Califomia: 

Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  professor  of  medicine  and  dean  of  the  medical  school: 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  university  in  encouraging  re- 
search in  every  department. 

The  State  has  peculiar  obligations  in  respect  to  medical  research^  as  medicine  of 
to-day  deals  largely  with  prevention  and  social  work  in  the  commumty . 

The  application  of  medical  research  to  practical  problems  is  to-day  evident  in  many 
directions.  Wise  sanitation  in  regard  to  malaria  and  yellow  fever  enabled  the  Panama. 
Canal  to  be  built;  typhoid  and  cholera  have  been  practically  prevented  in  the  Euro- 
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pean  ariuiuH  ]>y  in^Mriilation,  a  pnxluct  of  pure  laboratory  rc.4can*h  and  aaimAl  experi- 
mentation. Compamtively  recent  resean-hes  in  respe<'t  to  typhus  fever  have  broudlit 
result-*  in  the  control  of  typhus  in  Servia.  I  mi^nt  mention  further  the  controTof 
diphtheria  hy  serum,  the  treatment  of  epidemic  menin^tis  by  serum,  and  the  treat* 
ment  of  syphilis  1)y  sal  varsan. 

It  wrniM  bo  unwise  for  a  Stale  to  attempt  tr>  guide  research,  but  goo|mphicftl  or 
climatic  conditions  might  in  some  instances  determine  its  direction.  Thus  our  own 
State  might  encourage  research  along  agricultural  lines,  in  tropical  medicine  or  in 
tuberculosis. 

Wider  fields  of  resean:h  have  recently  been  opened  in  medicine— those  of  preventive 
medicine  and  social  work.  It  would  be  extremelv  desirable  to  have  the  medical  de- 
partment uf  the  State  university  in  close  touch  witK  the  State  departments  of  hygiene, 
pure-frMHi  control,  and  8anitar\'  enj^iueerinp.  Work  in  social  8er^•ice  would  include 
cooperation  with  the  industrial  accident  (;ommissions,  with  State  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, and  with  the  institutions  and  courts  in  control  of  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  backward  children.  Such  clinical  and  social  research,  as  well  as  laboraUvy 
research,  would  be  of  tremendous  usefulness  to  the  community. 

W.  E.  lUttor,  professor  of  zoolog\'  and  scientific  director  of  theScrippa  Institute  fof 
Biological  Kes(»arch: 

Liberal  Static  su))port  of  reseanrh  in  science,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  is 
absolutely  er^sential  to  the  highest  and  best  development,  intellectual,  moral,  and  eveij 
other  way,  of  the  community.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  community  to  turn  this 
aspe<-t  of  its  life  over  to  private  enterprise  and  reach  in  this  way  the  best  resulta.  No 
matter  how  abundant  private  gifts  to  this  end  may  be,  the  research  carried  on  under 
thcm^  aaspi'>es  will  never  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  situation;  thi.<«  for  three  reasons. 
First,  rest'an-h  in  si-ience.  at  least,  is  contingent  upon  a  measure  of  coordination  and 
correlation  in  numerous  direttions  that  are  so  intimate  and  far-rea<-hing  as  to  make  it 
imp(>.s.4hle  of  accomplishment  by  anv  other  means  than  the  highest  governmental 
authority  it>elf.  namely,  the  State.  In  th<.'  st»cond  place,  it  is  omy  through  research 
supported  an<l  controlled  ))v  the  community  that  research  it.-<i* if  can  attain  the  prestige 
in  acumiiiunity  whii  h  it  desi*rvcs.  And  finally,  the  full  fruitage  of  resean'h  can  be 
asr*\iriMi  to  the  conimunity  as  a  whole,  only  wIkmi  the  C(»mmunity  itself  is  responsible 
for  its  a"'omj>li^hment  and  for  the  ulilization  of  its  results. 

T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  professor  of  biochemistry: 

Stiit<*-supported  universities  have,  in  my  opinion,  an  even  more  imperative  duty  to 
peri'irm  toward  research  than  nrivately  endowed  institutions.  The  results  of  scien- 
tific n.'.=*«Mrch  are  the  life!)lo<xl  of  civilization  in  any  and  every  community.  It  is 
th(^  llrst  duty  of  the  community  to  8e<'urc  not  only  its  <*in.'ulation  but  its  continued 
re-rnution.  The  advancement  of  S(rientific  knowledge  is  in  one  broad  stream.  Its 
division  into  scientitir  "trinkles"  each  supervised  by  a  "specialist'*  is  entirely  arti- 
ficial, anrl  injurious  for  tlie  double  reason  that  it  tends  to  make  scientific  men  into 
narrow  s|K*cialists  and  that  it  tends  to  divide  the  sympathies  of  scientific  men  and  to 
lead  them  to  lose  sight  of  their  common  interest  and  purixxje.    *    *    ♦ 

Science  dep<*nds  not  u{)on  localities  ])ut  up<m  men.  Thus  the  greatest  authority 
u{><>n  the  piiysical  chemistr}'  o^  dyeing  resides  in  Athens — that  is  not  a  center  of  the 
textile  imlustr)'.  I  do  not  see  that  any  special  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
trans  I  sorting  the  pi^rson  of  Prof.  Zacharias  from  Athens  to  Manchester,  nor  by  denying 
him  fariliii(\s  at  Athens  because  the  interests  of  Gree<*e  are  in  tobacco  cultivation  ima 
maritime  trans{>ort. 

To-day  wbon  n "suits  are  ]>ronij>tly  and  fre«*ly  cinnilated  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  invc.xtigsitors  is  of  importance  cmly  fn)m  the  ]H>int  of  view  of  the  stimulating 
example  and  opjHirtunities  they  afford  the  young  |HH>ple  in  their  vicinity.  The  pre- 
cis«>  tieKl  ot  rcsfninh  is  immaterial  and  must  be  left  to  individual  choice.* 

CoopMfation  with  .State  authorities  is  very  desirable,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  auth»ritic-»  ran  arrive  at  any  intelligent  conclusions.  Al.*)  in  this  way  the  public 
may  be  et]iirat(Ml  in  the  value  of  n*sean.*h  and  the  investigators  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  opportunity  ti)  vLsuali/.e  tbe  pra<'tieal  neinls  of  the  community  in  which  they 
work. 

(filS'T*  X.  I/'\vis.  j)rof«M+ir  of  pliysjfal  <*hemi"*try: 

A  *^ rati-  univi'rsity  will  be  inevitably  interest im.1  in  pro})lems  of  scientific  and  human- 
itavi.ni  «-]Kira'-t«*r  whi  li  ar»'  <.f  siM»«-ial  iniport:in>>o  to  tbe  cfmimunity  in  which  it  is 
sitM'ii<*'l:  but  if  ir  ::iv«-«  its  <'liief  attention  to  su<*h  problems  it  be</omos  inevitably 
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in  hie.  ii  ikV^  vi^vrr  ji  v*^^u"v.  mul  ji  ujuia*"*  «i*;i%  mif:.3#v«v*t  mil  uiiC3ii>nduc- 
until  Fr.c  "Cito^mt  iu»-  -u^  iA»ipr  «r  •;*irs.»fnniiKir.  v^v^^  -U-  utt  Asatuoit  "a  Sunt' 
the  nnr*rjaearM^  Ijumi'ttvit  namr  u!-  iiiuiu}iu*ft  n  •.-vnii'f'r^fui.  vjsl  Hfrtv.^v^'W  «M 
deU&qTaeZf-tC-  »"JLt  t^ih-  *r,ijL-  t  niann/:i-  ir  'nms^^  .rout  li  jmvut  xC  ».»^PBt  \t  it&w. 
Crfcc«p:«u:*  ITtJtJl  kill  ;rr  rir^,    UUL  <n   lO- 

and  f  ^^  .^"W'  &  iffdLJir  -r  '^Mir.nmhuu:;  atr  lui  «j%-r«  uut  smacm*  irwx  j^  ji 


llKC;ks  H   2^i^-  v*i-^'^  ;»-.r'i*«ftr  y  *r.«^  »niui»nr. 
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Lot  me  Buggest,  as  a  concrete  example  of  a  very  practical  service,  the  paper  on  the 
coinmisflion  lurm  of  government  prej)dred  some  year?  ago  by  Ford  McGregor,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  wluch  remains  the  best  and  most  authoritative  statement 
of  tlie  tlieor>'  and  practice  of  commiwion  government  for  ciiies  which  we  have. 

('.  1j.  (.\)ry.  pn)foss^)r  of  eh'ctrical  cnirinecrin;:: 

Exporimontal  engini»(Ting  State  laboratories  should  limit  tlicir  activities  \o  definite 
engin«'<Tiiig  rc*<i'arch  as  contrasted  witli  investigations  in  any  way  related  to  commer- 
cial di'velopmcnt.  Xatvinilly  the  character  of  rewarch  will  I.e  indicated  by  the 
particular  engineering  ]>roblemH  in  each  Slat^». 

TIhtc  Hhoiild  be  scientific  and  engineering  c<X)peration  ]»etween  the  membera 
of  tlu^  teaching  staff  of  the  State  universities  and  men  eng&gc>d  in  similar  work  in 
the  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  corpora  I  ionn. 

The  most  serious  ditticulties  will  be  overcome  or  rather  avoided  if  the  experimental 
lalxiratnriea  are  us<?d  exclusively  for  experimental  investigations  or  resM»arch  defi- 
nit<'ly  removed  from  commercial  development. 

The  great  corporations  like  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co..  the  (leneral  Electric 
Co..  and  the  I'nitx^d  States  Ste<.>l  Co..  all  maintain  (*xtenHive  resc'an'h  laboratories, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  creative  work  done  in  these  laboratoried  is  of  the 
highp.'^t  order.  Uwearch  invc»stigations  of  a  similar  cliaracter,  although  of  b»as  com- 
mercial importance,  will  be  the  proper  field  for  such  experimental  laboratories  in 
our  State  universities. 

W.  A.  Sawyer,  director  of  the  State  Hygienic  I-iaborat<?ry,  clinical  professor  of  pre- 
ventive metlicine: 

I  feel  that  the  duty  of  tho  State  university  to  carry  on  resr^ardi  is  e(|ual  to  its  duty 
in  giving  routine  instruction  in  knowledge  already  establishe*!.  Personally.  I  feel 
that  tlie  duty  is  most  obvious  in  connection  with  ri*search  work  alcmj;  problem's  having 
a  special  local  interest.  I  fear  that  we  are  influenced  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
research  work  by  certain  fa.-'hions  and  that  there  is  con*'equently  an  unnecessary 
\sLc\i  of  variety  an<l  a  curtailment  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  tlie  citizens  of  the 
State.  To  enlan^o  upon  my  point,  as  exampl(»a  of  the  sobM.-tion  of  subjc(;ts  of  special 
interest  to  California  and  therefore  of  unusual  importance*  as  lines  of  r«*search.  I 
might  m'^ntion  the  work  of  Prof.  >rerriam  in  connection  with  the  fossils  in  the  asphalt 
beds  at  La  Urea  and  the  work  of  the  histor>'  department  al(»ng  lines  of  Pacific  Coast 
history. 

Th'^  abovo  discussion  applies  esp'^cially  to  res<»arch  along  lines  of  hygione  and 
public  health.  The  State  university  should  carry  on  investigations  along  linea 
where  there  is  an  obvious  need  of  a  solution.  For  iu-«tanct».  in  California  ri'soarch  in 
tuberculosis  would  be  important,  as  would  also  research  in  sanitarv  engineering  prob- 
lems which  have  never  been  worked  out  in  this  climate.  Public  Walth  and  hygiene 
are  still  hampered  by  many  traditions  which  will  later  be  found  to  bo  false,  and  I 
f«»el  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  university  more  than  any  other  body  to  carry  on 
rescmnh  U)  eliminate  the  falsp  from  the  true. 

<'oo|>eration  by  the  State  university  with  State  boards  and  commissions  in  research  ia 
highly  dc.'iirable  as  it  in<'reases  the  efliciency  of  both.  I  am  in  a  position  whi<'h  makes 
me  |M^uliar]y  alive  to  its  a<I vantage*.  In  public  health  worK  ctmtact  with  the  needs 
of  the  State  a**  known  to  the  Stato  board  of  health  gives  the  university  research  worker 
a  bett43r  knowledge}  of  the  probabh*  futun*  application  of  his  results.  This  tends 
more*  or  less  uno»ns<*iously  to  steer  him  into  cliannel?  which  will  bring  immediate 
fruit  for  the  welfan*  of  the  ]>eoj>lo  of  the  State.  ,\roriM>ver  Stat^  C(unmissii>ns  are  apt 
to  ho.  .MO  involve<l  with  administrative  work  and  routine  investigation  that  they  ate 
unaMc  to  pursue,  over  suitaido  peri^xls  of  time.  res<»arch  work  i>ii  tlu'ir  very  im]>o'rtant 
nrobl<>ms.  and  the  university  worker  is  often  glad  to  have  tli**  work  and  material 
iianded  over  to  liini. 

J.  <\  M<'rriam,  professor  of  paUeontolog)*: 

Witli  n-fereiice  to  my  own  subject — that  is.  i)aleont.il»'gy  ami  historical  geob»g\*— 
the  e.\]M'rience  whi(  li  I  liave  had  for  a  number  oi  years  past  indi<'ates  id  me  the 
desinil»ility  of  havini;  a  certain  aiimunt  of  n'st*arch  in  thc.s4»  6ui>jects  carried  on  by 
State  universities  which  .ire  ge(»gmphically  s<»  located  as  tn  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  fields  which  an-  not  thoroudily  .studied.     -^     *     ♦ 

I  believe  tlut  a  St;ite  uui ver-ltv  shouhl  emi)hasize  j)artic'.ilarly  the  study  of  materi- 
al? which  ari»  at  hand  nr  iii:)t«Tials  f<»r  which  I  lie  university  is  iri  a  j^articularly  favor- 
able piK-iitiini  Id  make  exact  studies. 
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^  I  believe  that  all  scientific  work,  whether  in  State  institutions  or  in  other  institu- 
tions, should  be  carried  on  in  every  instance  with  coopneration,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
all  other  investigators  on  State  and  Federal  commissions.  1  feel  it  undesiraDle  to 
have  the  freedom  of  work  in  a  State  university  hampered  by  entangling  alliances 
with  State,  Federal,  or  other  institutions,  whose  interest  nught  be  considered  to 
dominate  those  of  the  university. 

Frederick  P.  Gay,  professor  of  pathology: 

I  believe  that  State  universities  should  be  supported  with  the  definite  undetstanding 
that  the  support  a£forded  will  be  utilized  in  expanding  knowledge  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ing acquired  facta.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  support  of  research  by  the  State  should 
be  demiitely  stated  in  appropriations,  and  should  be  given  whole-heartedly,  that 
is  to  say,  witnout,  of  necessity,  the  suggestion  that  research  done  should  be  of  practical 
value,  since  we  all  recognize  that  the  practical  value  of  research  can  never  be  deteir- 
mined  at  any  definite  period  in  its  development.  I  believe^  however,  that  so  far  as 
is  feasible  those  undertaking  research  should  naturally  have  in  mind  the  possibilities 
of  applying  their  own  methods  of  investigation  to  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
State  itself.  One's  problems  are  naturally  suggested  by  his  surroundings  and  in 
our  own  field  of  activity  we  regard  it  in  general  as  desirable  to  investigate  those  dis- 
eases in  the  community  in  which  we  live,  particularly  if  such  diseases  are  not  likely 
to  occur  elsewhere.    *    *    * 

Our  department  has  been  systematically  investigating  the  methods  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  typhoid  fever  for  tne  past  three  or  more  years.  We  were  led  to  undertake 
this  application  of  previous  more  theoretical  studies  for  reasons  that  arose  in  our  own 
surroundings.  *  *  *  We  believe  that  our  work  has  been  of  service  to  the  State,  as 
is  evidenced  from  the  recent  report  of  the  State  board  of  health,  where  it  is  shown  uiat 
in  the  last  two  years  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  distinctly  diminlBhed.  This  dim- 
inution is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  we  have  remarkably  increased  the  number  <tf 
people  in  the  State  who  have  been  vaccinated  against  typhoid  fever,  but  more  particu- 
larly owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  stirred  up,  interested,  and  informed 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  preventing  this  disease. 

Since  aiding  in  preventing  the  disease,  we  have  in  logical  sequence  begun  the 
study  of  methods  of  curing  the  disease,  which  is  also  giving  evidence  of  results. 

We  regard,  then,  this  research  on  which  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  some 
State  money,  as  being  justified  in  returns  directly  to  the  State,  and  more  particularly 
in  returns  which  the  State  contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  useful  knowledge.  Through- 
out this  investigation  we  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  State  board  of  health,  and 
through  them  have  been  able  to  carry  out  and  apply  the  methods  we  have  devised, 
which  *gives  evidence  of  useful  cooperation  between  university  officials  and  a  State 
commiaaion. 

C.  B.  lipman,  professor  of  soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology: 

It  appears  to  me  that,  since  there  is  hardly  any  other  State-supported  institution 
which  carries  on  research  work  besides  the  State  university,  it  should  be  given 
fully  as  much  in  the  way  of  facilities  necessary  to  the  intelligent  search  for  truth  as 
for  the  purpose  of  advanced  education  of  its  youth.     ♦    ♦    * 

With  reference  to  phases  of  this  subject  which  affect  my  own  department,  I  have 
of  course  even  firmer  opinions.  From  my  study  and  thou£^ht  on  tne  subject,  I  feel 
fully  justified  in  believing  that  scientific  activity  in  agricmture  when  its  potentiali- 
ties are  fully  realized,  can  be  accorded  the  dignity,  the  value,  and  the  beauty  which 
characterizes  the  very  highest  and  finest  types  of  research  activity.  While  there  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  are  the  potentialities  in  our  subject  and 
that  we  shall  need  them  to-day,  I  know  that  we  are  far  from  having  attained  that 
position.    *    *    » 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  which  is  carried  out  in  research  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  being  ^^-ithout  application  in  the  end  to  some  form  of  human  activity 
or  human  welfare,  though  it  is  ob^dous  that  some  forms  of  research  may  for  many 
years  bo  without  fruit  so  far  as  the  practical  world  is  concerned. 

M.  £.  Jaffa,  professor  of  nutrition: 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  State  board  of  health  has  established  and  is  operatinjg; 
its  State  food  and  drug  laboratory  on  the  university  groimds  in  the  division  of  nutn- 
tion.  Such  laboratory  has  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1908,  and  for  eight  yean 
I  was  director  of  the  same,  but,  owing  to  the  increased  demands  of  university  work.  I 
have  resigned  the  directorship  and  now  act  as  cousidting  nutrition  expert  for  tne 
State  board.    The  practical  applications  in  the  laboratory  of  the  results  of  research 
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in  nutrition  and  food  chemistry  have  been  of  the  greatest  help  and  value  in  the  conduct 
of  the  laboratory  and  in  the  prosenition  of  court  caaes. 

When  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  State  laboratory  was  diaciuned  by  ttune 
vitally  interested,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  the  univerHity  repireaentalivee  uod  cor- 
dially agreed  to  by  members  of  the  State  board  that  the  laboratory  should  be  opemtod 
under  the  auspices  of  the  univerHity  on  the  campus.  The  main  object  of  such  action 
was  to  remove  the  laboratory  from  the  realms  of  politics  and  give  a  much  better  tone 
thereby  to  the  work,  both  analytical  and  research. 

The  stud  V  of  the  dietaries  of  the  State  hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  now  being  conducted, 
is  another  illustration  of  the  practical  application  of* research  in  nutrition  to  the  bet- 
tering r>f  conditions  in  the  said  institutions.  These  investigations  have  clearly  denun- 
Btrated  the  necessity  for  the  benefits  that  will  arise  from  such  work  both  finmnciiUly 
and  physiologically. 

T.  T.  Waterman,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology: 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  *  *  *  that  univeraitv  men  are  contributing 
rather  more  than  their  proportionate  share  to  the  research  of  tne  nation.  I  am  most 
interested  myself  in  the  practical  question  of  how  such  research  can  be  combined  with 
instruction.  It  is,  I  think,  a  fact  that  teaching  institutions  do  a  great  deal  more  re- 
search, as  measured  by  publications,  than  do  the  purely  research  institutions.  I 
believe  thoroughly  that  the  teaching  of  classes  is  a  distinct  source  of  inspiration;  and 
the  men  who  have  no  teaching  to  do  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

I  have  been  surprised  more  than  once  at  the  liberal  attitude  of  this  univenity 
toward  anthropology,  both  as  regards  instruction  and  research.  Our  courses  lead 
nowhere,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  prescribed  in  any  curriculum  (except  that  of 
domestic  art);  and  anthropology  is  a  subject  that  does  not  offer  jobs  to  teachers. 
This  is  one  of  lem)  than  half  a  dozen  universities  that  takes  the  subject  seriouriy 
enough  to  awign  it  to  a  Poparat«  department. 

C.  \.  Kofoid,  pn>fcs.«or  «)f  zoology: 

In  my  opinion  th(>  natural  sciences  afford  a  field  of  inestimable  value  for  training 
of  m(»n  in  -ound  i>rinr*iple8  of  re«*ar('h.  Thoy  are  ]»redousinantly  pure  sciences  in 
which  the  human  spirit  iflfre«*st  to  ]>ur8uothe  truth,  no  matter  whore  it  leads,  without 
regard  for  wn-ial  or  ]M)litical  que.««tion?  or  ronrepti(»ns,  and  wthout  deflection  by 
economic  or  financial  <'onsideration8.  In  other  wurrls,  this  field  of  the  pure  sciences 
lenrls  itself  to  tin*  fullent  iroedom  of  research. 

I  think  onr.>  ]>oint  might  he  made  under  this  heart  with  regarfl  to  the  desirability  of 
maintaininir  rew^arch  in  the  universities  rather  than  in  resean-h  institutions  apart 
fntni  a  teachini;  staff  manned  solelv  bv  men  *»\'ho  have  no  duties  of  i]istru<*tion  and  no 
<'ontact  '^^'iih  the  ntU'lcnt  IxkIv,  W'hatev«»r  their  siatiLs  may  be.  There  has  been  a 
<leciilcd  tcn<len<-y  since  the  foumlation  of  the  Carnogie  Inntitution  for  research  funds 
to  drift  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  detached  bureaus.  I  Iwlievc  this,  if 
continued  too  far.  to  have  in  it  a  menace  of  greatest  concern  Ut  our  State  institutions. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  relieve  tlutse  in  authority  in^m  the  duty  of  ]truviding  for 
res4Mrch«>n  tne  ]>art  of  teachini:  faculties  of  State  universities,  since  pnmsion  is  else- 
where made  for  this  function.  The  elTectof  this,  if  long  continued,  will  Xve  to  build  up 
a  btireaucra<  y  in  research  departments  devoi<l  of  vitalizing  c(mnection  ^^-ith  the 
student  bu'iy  and  the  com])ulsion  of  humanizing  and  translating  of  results  to  others. 
It  will  also  tend  to  make  the  teaching'  IkkIv  mere  translators  of  work  of  others,  instead 
of  active  jmKlucors,  and  thus  undermine  tfie  true  university  spirit. 

It  is.  in  my  opinion,  extremely  desirable  that  the  necessary  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  c<N)]>eration  of  members  of  univ(>rsity  fatuity  with  iK^ards  of  the  State 
should  he  establiche'I  and  fostered.  A  striking'  instance  of  the  elliciency  of  such  a 
syst<'m  with  its  desirable  feature  of  continuity  and  iM?r  mane  nee  of  p<diry  is  to  be  found 
in  th<>  afhliation  of  the  Illinois  State  LalM)ratory  of  Natural  History  with  the  University 
of  Illinois.  In  this  in.'^titution  the  ])rofessor  of  zoole^'v  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  the 
director  of  the  State  laboratory. 

H.  K.  llolton,  professtjr  of  American  hist<»ry: 

A  knowh»dgo  of  history  lies  at  the  r«>ot  of  all  soimd  civic  reform.  It  is  \k*ithin  the 
spcM-ial  pn)vince  «»f  a  State,  therefore,  to  encourag»*  th<»  investigation  and  correct 
teaching  of  historv.     ♦    *    * 

Theoretically,  i^tate  universities  should  be  the  nurseries  for  scientific  data  and  expert 
service  in  all  im])<)rtant  lines  of  public  interest  -  -civic,  economit*,  socMal,  and  political. 
They  should  pn)\ide  the  lal>oratories  and  librari(«  from  which  experts  in  all  lines 
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mmv  dimw  their  Bdentific,  theoretical,  and  hiBtorical  data,  on  which  sound  practice 
ana  progresB  in  practical  affairs  must  rest. 

Examples  of  Wnat  State  universities  have  abeadv  accomplished  are  numerous.  For 
a  classical  example  one  may  point  to  the  relation  of  German  efficiency  to  the  State-sup- 
pyted  universities.  In  tms  country,  perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  University  of 
msconsin,  whose  faculty  has  become  a  great  corps  of  scientific  experts,  giving  advice 
to  legislators,  public  officials,  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  crartsmen  in  all  lines. 
The  university  is  the  State's  great  laboratory,  furnishing  scientific  data  and  expert 
advice.  It  has  set  itself  the  task  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
notably  the  problems  of  an  agricultural  people.  The  value  to  the  State  can  be 
illustnUed  by  a  single  example.  Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  as  a  professor  in  the 
university,  applied  ms  scientific  knowledge  to  the  invention  of  a  milk  tester,  making 
it  pooible  for  nurmers  themselves  to  determine  whether  a  given  cow  was  profitable  or 
not,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  her  milk.  Babcock  refused  to  patent 
his  invention,  saying  that  his  time  and  his  brains  belonged  to  the  people  who  em- 
ploved  him.  That  one  product  of  science,  by  one  professor,  has  been  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  ftmcy  that  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  it  has  been  worth  to  the  people  all  the  money  they  have  paid  to  all  the  professon 
since  the  university  was  established  half  a  century  .ago.  Other  scholars  applied  their 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  testing  and  selection  of  grain  seeds,  and  thereby  alone 
have  doubled  the  productivity  of  ordinary  grains,  and  so  examples  mifpht  be  multL- 
l^ied.  To  turn  to  a  field  in  which  results  are  less  tangible  than  in  a(;nculture,  it  ie 
within  the  truth  to  state  that  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  throuj^  his  inveetigatioia 
and  interpretation  of  American  history,  has  made  one  of  the  great  advances  of  aU 
time  in  the  understanding  of  democratic  institutions.    *    •    * 

The  University  of  California  has  recognized  its  responsibility  for  the  study  of  its 
own  peculiar  problems  by  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  writing  of  the  State's  own 
history.  It  spent  $150,(XX)  for  the  purchase  of  the  great  Bancroft  collection.  It 
established,  through  the  aid  of  the  Native  Sons,  two  annual  traveling  fellowships,  for 
the  investigation  and  collection  of  foreign  sources  of  Galifomia  history;  it  is  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  the  Galifomia  Historicid  Survey  Comnussion,  as  incucated  below;  uid 
it  has  established  two  series  of  historical  publications. 

In  the  selection  of  fields  for  emphasis,  local  interests  should  not  be  interpreted  too 
narrowly,  for  problems  and  interests  are  generally  regional  rather  than  intrastate. 
In  history  this  has  been  illustrated  by  the  whole  nistory  of  sectionalism,  which  has 

glayed  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  our  country.  As  an  example,  the 
tatee  of  the '  Old  Northwest "  have  had  a  common  history.  Recognizing  this,  Wisconsin 
has  made  itself  the  great  center  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  that  entire  region.  The 
University  of  California,  similarly,  has  recognized  its  regional  as  well  as  its  local 
responsibility  and  opportunity  in  historical  work.  Possessing  the  Bancroft  library, 
wmch  covers  the  whole  of  western  North  America;  being  located  in  a  region  having;  a 
Spanish  inheritance,  and  where  Spanish  interests  are  strong,  and  at  a  vantage  point 
with  respect  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  undertaking 
to  provide  a  center  for  the  investigation  not  only  of  California*  history  in  a  limited 
sense  but  of  the  whole  American  West,  with  its  Spanish  and  English  baclqgroimds, 
and  with  its  Pacific  Ocean  influences. 

An  example  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State  University  with  State  commissions  is  found 
in  the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission,  established  by  the  last  State  legislature. 
The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  service  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  university  in  the  development  of  its  work  in  the  history  of  the  State,  but  for 
which  it  lacked  funds.  On  the  other  hand ,  the  university  is  cooperating  in  the  airection 
and  work  of  the  commission.  The  idea  of  the  commission  originated  in  the  history 
department  of  the  university;*  the  bill  was  drawn  there;  one  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  two  members  of  the  advisory  committee  are  members  of  the 
history  department,  while  the  executive  secretary  and  archivist  is  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  in  the  university,  where  he  is  ^^Titing  his  thesis  in  California 
history. 

The  preceding  quotations  from  statements  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  representing  pure  and  applied  sciences,  economics,  political 
science,  and  history,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in 
regard  to  research,  both  pure  and  applied — ^in  particular,  such  applied  research  as 
may  be  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  people.  Our  inquiry  makes  no  reference  to 
research  in  other  fields,  as,  for  instance,  in  languages  and  literatures  of  other  peoples. 
The  duties  of  State  universities  in  this  respect  must  be  the  same  as  of  privately 
endowed  institutions,  and  that  there  is  vast  opportunity  for  such  research,  can 
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not  \ni  (l(juljt(Ml.  One  of  the  iin{x>rtant  rcsiilUi  of  the  intelligent  study  of  the  lan- 
guu^^'.-i  and  di  tlie  clas^sical  litoratiin^s  of  other  peoples  must  be  a  greater  appredation 
of  thi'ir  culture  and  b<'tter  under-'tanding  of  their  points  of  view  on  political,  social^ 
and  e^-t>u<»nii(:  que.stious,  and,  therefore,  enhancement  of  amicable  intemational 
relatinnn. 

With  P'lerenco  to  rt'.-jt-arch  in  ancient  claA-'icH,  I  may  quote  as  follows  from  a  state- 
ment l»y  Trol.  \V.  A.  Merrill,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature: 

Tlurc  i.*'  much  to  be  done  in  the  classics.  The  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
knowli.'dj^'o  huv«^  made  nece.'«sary  research  anew  in  classical  fields.    *    ♦    • 

The  State  and  Nation  have  a  duty  to  support  endeavor  to  advance  knowledge  in 
lit<>nLri]re  and  art.     Whatever  can  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of  culture  of  the  Nation 

is  worth  while. 

And  the  following  from  Prof.  Rudolph  Schevill,  professor  of  Spanish: 

A.s  re;;ards  Romance  languages  and  literatures  much  depends  on  the  locality  of  the 
institution,  its  traditions,  its  endowment,  etc.,  Here,  for  example,  we  are  favored 
by  circumstances  in  the  study  of  (1)  Spanisli,  (2)  French,  (3)  Italian,  by  the  interest 
taken  in  these  languages,  in  the  history  of  tneir  countries  by  settlers  from  those 
nations.  California  is  intimately  related  witli  the  traditions,  history,  and  culture 
of  the  Spani.^^h-siH'uking  worhl.  Our  citizens  should  l>e,  and  are,  interested  in  ha\'ing 
the  cull  lire  of  the  Spanish  nations  investigated.    *    ♦    ♦ 

The  less  provincial  our  citizens  are,  the  more  they  know  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Italv  (speaking  from  the  stand {xiint  of  romance  languages),  the  more  service  can  they 
render  the  State.  Practically,  we  can  cultivate  relatnms  with  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  dwell  here,  and  their  interest  in  the  univeraitv  means  an  interest  in  the 
Stale. 

Our  .-■'••-nd  question,  whether  a  State  university  should  restrict  itself  to  purely 
practical  research,  H'ems  to  be  answered  abundantly  in  the  negative.  The  univer- 
sal reco<;niiion  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  that  the  prose- 
cution of  research  can  not  be  neglected  nor  deU^ted  solely  to  the  great  research 
institutions  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  through  priA'ate  generosity,  such  aa 
the  Smithsonian.  Carnegie.  Rockefeller,  and  other  research  institutions,  impoaea 
ui)on  State  universities  whos<*  faculties  have  not  as  yet  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  graduate  study  and  research  an  immediate  and  imperative  duty,  and 
to  such  State  universities  as  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  their 
legislative  InkHcs  in  a  desire  to  promote  research  it  should  hold  out  the  highest  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by 
State  governments  and  institutions  in  developing  research,  but  our  discussion,  al- 
ready too  long,  must  \k»  restricted  to  the  question  propounded  and  not  to  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  answer  can  be  carried  into  effect.  The  further  question  of 
the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  research  was 
fully  treated  by  Pnif.  J.  (\  Merriam  in  a  paper  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  A.sso(riation  of  American  Universities  at  Princeton  in  November,  1914.*  In 
this  paper  Prof.  Merriam  clearly  demonstrated  the  duty  of  State  universities  in  this 
res}>ect.  as  follows: 

Problems  concerning  puldication  in  State  universities  resemble  those  in  institu- 
tions n>>i  su]>ported  l>y  State  appropriation,  in  so  far  as  their  relation  to  fundamental 
onr.ini/aii'in  of  graduate  and  research  work  Ls  concerned.  Differences  develop 
throu<:h  orivrin  of  activities  bringing  aUiut  a  ])eculiarly  close  relation  between  State 
institutions  and  the  coin nnini ties  by  which  they  are  su]>]xjrtcd.  In  many  cases 
ihes'*  ai.tivities  vary  widely  fnun  those  generally  recognized  as  pertaining  to  univer- 
sities. Tlie  ])res<'nt  moment  linds  us  with  one  cla.ss  of  institutions,  the  State  univer- 
sities, in  which  the  w<»rk  may  U*  directed  to  a  lar^e  extent  toward  assistance  in  every- 
day liiisiness  of  the  State,  while  other  universities,  feeling  less  intimately  the  fluc- 
tuation of  community  needs,  may  give  themselves  more  largely  to  examination  of 
the  criti<-al  or  fundamental  ]>rinciples  of  knowh'd^e.    The  ditferences  now  apparent 
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may  not  be  fundamentally  necessary.  The  tendency  is  possibly  toward  similarity 
rather  than  toward  divergence  of  university  t>T)es. 

Failure  to  eecure  adequate  expression  of  results  means  that  the  investigator  does 
not  obtain  full  value  for  his  attainment.  The  stimulus  for  work  is  diminished,  and 
the  staff  of  the  institution  fails  to  reach  the  desired  stage  of  efficiency  in  leading 
graduate  study. 

The  influence  of  home-controlled  publications  of  a  State  university  upon  students 
of  the  graduate  school  is  larger  than  is  commonly  recognized. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  is  the  same  as  that 
of  privately  endowed  universities  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  pure  research,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  of  learning  it  may  be,  and  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  such 
researches,  but  the  State  university  has  the  added  duty  of  serving  the  State  by  under- 
taking researches  which  are  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  fact 
that  in  Wisconsin  intensive  cooperation  of  the  university  with  the  State  in  matters  of 
research  has  led  to  a  temporary  misunderstanding  and  has  produced  deplorable  com- 
plications for  the  university  need  be  regarded  only  as  a  passing  incident  from  which 
the  State  universities  will  emerge  with  a  greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  services  they  are  rendering  and  the  services  which  they  are  destined  to  render, 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  our  own  American  civilization  and  to  civilization  at 
arge. 


THE  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES,  INCLUDING 
RECIPROaTY  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS  OF  LAW,  MEDIQNE,  DENTISTRY, 
AND  EDUCATION. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

At  the  outset  T  must  say  that  the  point  of  \'iew  in  this,  as  in  my  paper  entitled  "State 
control  of  medical  licensure,"  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  administration  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  foremost  universities  has  said: 

We  have  to  get  away  from  the  notion  that  the  same  name  means  the  same  thing  in 
different  countries.  The  graduate  of  the  very  best  American  high  school  would  have 
fully  four  years  of  work  before  him  in  a  German  gymna.«ium  if  he  were  to  go  to  Germany 
to  complete  his  education;  although  the  German  gymna^dum  is  generally  ranked  as  a 
secondary  school. 

Let  me  amplify  this  caution.  The  girl  graduate  of  the  best  American  high  school 
could  not  complete  the  9-year  course  of  a  Prussian  g}-mnasium  in  12  years*  time 
for  she  could  not  be  admitted  at  all;  they  are  for  boys  only.  The  English  public 
school  is  nr)t  a  pul>lic  school  in  the  American  sense.  The  work  in  the  college  (college) 
of  Franco  docs  not  corre^'pond  to  that  in  an  American  college  any  more  than  does  that 
in  the  lyccum  [licco)  of  Itoly  or  the  institute  {instituto  cnscnanza  sccondario)  of  the 
Spanish  colonics,  which  are  classed  as  secondary  schools. 

In  my  endeavor  to  treat  tlii.^  su))jcct  from  a  stand}>oint  helpful  to  the  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  of  the  American  continent,  I  must  at  once  focus  attention  on  the 
distinctions  that  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
between  Iceal  n-qiiircments  and  educational  opjv)rtunities.  New  York  State,  by  law, 
has  not  only  prnti-cted  the  students  and  schools  of  the  State  by  requiring  that  in  the 
recognition  of  th(^  student-  and  scho(»ls  without  the  State  the  students  and  schools  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  discriminated  again«t,  but  it  has  also  protected  the  public  by 
standard i'/.ini^  the  higher  institutions  and  legalizing  the  degrees  conferred  by  them. 

(j'-;:;<;— 17— vol.  v 22 
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Let  me  quote  from  the  education  law  two  pro\dFions  little  known  and  hence  not 
appreciated  even  by  the  executive  ofllcers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  United 
States: 

*'(1)  No  individual,  association,  or  corpc;ration  not  holding  university  or  college 
degree-coiiffrrinj;  iwwcrrf  by  {ijx'cial  chartiT  fn»ni  the  lc»jrit«latnre  of  this  State  or  from 
the  rcgontfl,  shall  confor  any  d<»p^'t'.s.  or  transact  biiHiuees  under  or  in  any  way  assume 
the  name  iiuivcrsity  or  C()iic;?(>.  till  written  permi^tfiion  t^  use  such  name  shall  have 
bcK'n  pninted  by  the  r('jr<'iii!?  under  their  s<'al. 

"(2)  No  diploma  or  degree  shall  be  conf*-rr<*d  in  this  State  except  by  a  regularly 
organized  institution  of  learning;  meeting  all  riM|uirements  of  law  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, nor  shall  any  iwrson  with  intent  to  deceive  fal:«ely  represent  himself  to  have 
received  any  such  degree  or  credential,  mT  shall  any  i)erdf)n  append  to  his  name  any 
letters  in  the  same  form  registered  bv  the  reg«»nts  ai^  entitled  to  the  protection  accorded 
to  university  degrees  unless  he  shall  have  receiv(*d  from  a  duly  authorized  institution 
the  degree.** 

Fn>m  these  quotations  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  New  York  State  mtist,  with 
some  conservatism,  approach  the  question  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  academic 
degrees,  and  must  clearly  understand  the  distinction  Ix'tween  standards  for  admission 
to  institutions  and  standards  for  admission  to  legal  practice. 

Recognition  v.  nostriJiration.^—ThQ  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of 
another  university  as  of  ecjual  value  with  its  own  is  a  simple  question  wh«»n  such  accep- 
tance does  not  involve  the  legal  right  to  practLse  a  pn)feH'»ion. 

Ad  eundem  rjradum. — The  admLnsion  of  students  by  higher  institutions  can  lie 
granted  readily  when  no  legal  ol)ligations  are  involved.  Hut  when  the  degree  carries 
with  it  legal  rights,  and  the  institution  is.-^iiing  the  degree  has  legal  obligations  resting 
upon  it,  the  problem  bi'comes  more  complex,  and  nostrifi cation  leased  on  a  ''favored- 
nation**  clause  proves  an  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  s(>veral  problems  involved. 
New  York  State  tried  nostrilication  for  mt^lical  degrees  wveral  years  and  abandoned 
it  from  the  same  reasons  that  proved  unsatisfactory  to  Austria.  From  its  enactment  of 
the  university  law  in  1 787,  New  York  has  clearly  differentiated  these  problems.  That 
law  place<l  the  incorporation  of  higher  institutions  upon  the  regents  of  the  Univeniiy 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Fn>m  that  date  to  the  presc-nt  they  have  chartered  colleges 
of  lilH'ral  arts  and  sciences  with  power  to  confer  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  same 
law  contemplattnl  the  conferring  of  graduate  degrees  by  the  university.  New  York's 
solution  of  the  problems  of  recognition  is  registration,  and  this  paper  will  endeavor  to 
outline  plans  for  the  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  mutual  re<'ognition  of  the  academic  degrees  registered  by  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  several  States.*  In  this  discussion  the  We.-)tern  Hemisphere 
includes  the  greater  p>litical  division.^of  this  Pan  American  I'nion  and  the  other  politi- 
cal division.s  not  at  ]»resent  memlxT-^  of  the  union. 

The  extent,  limits,  and  jiossihility  of  mutual  recognition. — To  l»e  of  service  the  recog- 
nition must  l>e  mutual.  1 1  is  also  self-evident  that  there  must  l>e  an  entity  if  anything 
is  to  be  n'cognized.  I'ut  In^fore  discussing  the  statun  of  education  in  the  several 
States  of  America  it  is  veil  to  know  the  j)iirjxise  of  such  recognition.  Tan  a  practical 
distincti<m  be  made  bciwci-n  the  migration  of  .'Students  fmm  one  State  to  another  for 
the  pur|M>.«*e  of  education  only,  as  distinct  fr<»m  ihc  purp<»se  of  r<»si<lence?  Some  yt^ars 
since  New  York  State  wa-*  s^Tiously  concerni'd  with  this  (question  and  at  present  a 
neighlxrring  (\mimon\vc;ilth  is  similarly  involved.  l>ut  the  experience  of  France  has 
been  helpful.  Under  Krench  \x\w  the  diploma  of  the  Krencli  university  irave  the  right 
of  practice:  for  examph?,  medicine.  I>ut  Krancr.  obh«Tving  the  academic  fnH?dom 
for  admission  to  the  univer^^itics  of  (u-rmany.  in  1S!)7  nvHlitied  her  decrees  thereby  per- 
mitting fori'ign  students  to  study  in  the  French  univ<*rsities.  Two  classes  of  diplomas 
have  Mucc  bwu  issued-  the  Stat"  and  the  uni\  ersity.  It  i^  my  o])iui(m  tliat  such  dis- 
tinction can  be  int«'lli):(  ntly  <lrawn  and  .'4lu<lcnts  c;m  be  permitted  to  migrate  fntm 

•  Suto  is  W'iv.  1  li^  ttio  iKiliri^il  >Iivi->i  m   h  iviir;  !ii>'  •llr-''  -tioM  *^  o  li|iMti'>n  la  ^ueh  Uivlslou. 
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State  to  State  for  educational  purposes  with  a  view  to  their  return  to  their  own  State 
for  practice.    This  mutual  recognition  shall  be  institutional  and  not  State. 

The  limits  of  this  mutual  recognition  must  be  fixed  by  minimum  institutional 
requirements  and  permanent  authoritative  administration. 

The  second  of  these  factors  is  the  more  easily  determined  but  the  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  Practically  all  the  States  here  represented  possess  an  educational 
agency  for  the  evaluation  of  academic  degrees,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
several.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of  which  of  them  shall  permanently 
and  authoritatively  administer  such  evaluation  and  how  the  necessary  cost  of  admin- 
istration is  to  be  provided.  Let  the  State  university  attempt  to  fix  standards  and  a 
stronger  private  university  of  the  State  makes  serious  objection  or  thwarts  the  attempt. 
Let  an  association  make  the  attempt  and  it  lacks  authority.  Let  the  stronger  educa- 
tional institutions  ask  for  legislative  sanction  and  the  weaker  institutions  combine 
to  prevent  it.  The  department  of  public  instruction  may  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
teachers'  licenses  and  have  no  responsibility  for  the  lawyer's  degree,  the  doctor's 
license,  or  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  study  of  dentistry.  A  State  bureau 
may  have  voluminous  information  and  lack  administrative  experience  and  authority 
to  act.  These  difficulties  are  not  imaginary.  They  have  been  surmounted  in  New 
York  State. 

That  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  in  other  States  here  represented  there 
must  be  created  some  central  agency  that  will  equitably  and  authoritatively  act  for 
institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union.  By  common  vote 
of  the  Congress  an  organization  composed  of  representatives  of  those  States  that  have 
already  an  authoritative  agency  might  l)e  created  to  present  a  schedule  of  degrees 
to  be  accorded  credit  and  a  basis  for  proper  evaluation  of  such  degrees;  such  schedule 
and  such  evaluation  to  be  accepted  by  all  institutions  in  America  until  a  future 
congress  be  convened,  when  such  modifications  could  be  made  as  might  appear  neces- 
sary. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  minimum  institutional  requirements  on  which  acceptable 
evaluation  must  depend.  For  clearness  of  vision  it  is  essential  that  here  the  ideals 
of  the  institution  be  set  forth.  In  the  words  of  President  Sharpless,  the  purpose  of 
American  education  is  to  create ''  a  strong,  self -respecting,  well-informed,  independent 
common  man."  New  York  believes  that  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
vertical  rather  than  horizontal  classification.  That  is,  the  opportunity  must  be 
given  every  child  in  America  to  acquire  the  highest  education  it  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing, so  that  it  may  have  the  best  education  possible  at  the  time  when  its  formal  edu- 
cation must  end.  The  important  units,  then,  for  measuring  an  institution  in  evalu- 
ating its  degrees  are  its  permanency,  the  quality  of  instruction,  student  body,  and 
its  curriculum. 

Higher  institulions. — Institutions  conferring  academic  degrees  in  America  are 
higher  institutions  as  distinguished  from  secondary  and  elementar>^  They  are 
divided  and  subdivided  into  groups  and  classes:  First,  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  classed  as  colleges  for  men,  colleges  for  women,  and  colleges  for  both  men  and 
women;  second,  professional  schools,  classed  as  schools  of  theology,  of  education,  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  et  al;  third,  technical  institutions,  classed  as  colleges 
of  engineering,  of  fine  arts,  of  agriculture,  et  al;  and  finally  universities — ^institutions 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  special  departments,  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  arts, 
and  sciences. 

The  first  requirement  of  an  institution,  that  of  permanency,  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined from  its  property  and  equipment,  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  its  location, 
and  its  competitors. 

The  second  requirement,  the  quality  of  instruction,  is  necessarily  determined 
by  the  scholarship,  training,  and  experience  of  the  teaching  body. 
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The  I  bird  ro^juin'moiit  i:'  a  stinloiit  l.ody  with  rapacity  to  receive  the  iiietruction 
offoro(l. 

l-'itially.  iho  curriculiim.  that  (li'ifimino.-^  th»»  oxteiit.  the  duration,  and  the  content 
of  iiiHtruclion. 

Statif/nrd^. — Inasmuch  as  the  hii:her  ii.Htitution  rt»<-('ivps  its  studcntft  from  the 
scHondan'.  the  Htaudards  maintained  I>y  the  8e<ondan'  inntitution  nci'eaparily affect 
the  work  of  ihe  hiudier.  The?  American  evsiem  of  e(hication  as  at  pro8t»nt  in  procefls  of 
development,  havinjj:  for  its  ol)ject  the  education  of  the  common  man,  calls  for  a 
Bocoiidary  a'hool  <-urriciihini  ]>:ise<l  on  eii^ht  years  of  elementarj*  preparation  and 
four  full  years  of  sfif^omlark'  instnn-tion.  The  four-year  secondary  prciNiration  re- 
Btri(rted  hy  n*quire<l  and  selective  8ul)jectfl  is  the  basis  fur  admission  to  the  four-year 
course  of  th<»  collc«je  or  university.  Sixteen  years  from  the  i^eprinning  of  the  com- 
pulsory i>ericMl  at  the  a;re  of  six  is  the  pn^sent  normal  curriculum  lea^ling  to  the  bacca- 
laureate decree. 

What  rc.o^nition  is  ]>08sible  betwe«»n  the  institutions  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  {Mtssessin^  in  un»ater  or  lesser  num))crs  such  higher  institutions 
maintaining?  in  full  or  in  part  these  standards?  Manifestly  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  a  State  may  properly  admit  to  its  higher  institutions  the  students  that  poascai 
an  education  equivalent  to  that  required  of  their  own  students,  provided  that  the 
credentials  issued  by  the  higher  institutions  shall  l>e  based  in  every  case  on  at  least 
one  year  of  resident  study,  shall  clearly  indicate  the  course  successfully  completed, 
and  shall  distinguish  plainly  the  "university  degree"  from  the  'State  degree." 

Registered  flegreet. — Tho  higher  in:<titutions  and  the  standards  having  })een  deter- 
mined, attention  must  l)e  directed  to  the  variety  of  credentials  now  issued  by  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  first  rank  on  the  Western  Continent.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  in  full  )>ecausc  of  their  multipli(rity  and  the  al)sence  of  definite 
infonnation  from  several  States.  It  may  suiiice  in  this  place  to  give  the  daasee  and 
numbers  that  have  the  protection  accorded  to  degrees  by  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  education  law.  There  are  two  in  arts,  three  in 
philosophy,  three  in  science,  four  in  literature,  thrive  in  iheolog>'.  four  in  law.  two 
in  ]>i'dai;og\'.  two  in  medicine,  three  in  librarianship.  two  in  music,  and  four  in  phar- 
macy. Some  of  these — for  examplo.  the  M.  A.  and  the  \A..  D. — are  also  honorary 
degree.-*.     Thi.w*  degrees  registered  Itv  thi»  regents  are  given  in  schedule  1<. 

The  moment  degrees  are  re<*ognized  as  evidence  of  scholarehip,  at  that  moment 
they  be<'ome  an  o]>jtH;t  of  desire.  Many  lose  sight  of  the  scholarship  which  should 
always  be  represent e»l  in  the  degree  in  their  eager  desire  for  the  honor  that  the  degree 
imi)lies.  The  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  degn»e  and  the  scholarship  back 
of  it  led  \i}  barter  in  degree.^  that  has  given  some  institutions  on  the  Western  Continent 
an  \indesirable  notoriety,  but,  like  counterfeiting,  such  bartering  ceases  as  intelligence 
proiirre-Js--*.  It  lias  now  come  to  pass  in  in.'^titutions  of  the  lirst  rank  that  degrees 
gram  I'd  I'.ir  .«*«-In»larsiiij>  are  clearly  distinguished  from  their  honorary  degriH>s.  and 
no  liiu'her  institution  is  wortliy  of  place  in  the  lirst  rank  that  will  not  subs«-ribe  to  the 
agrei'nienH  required  for  sm-h  r«"*o'_rnition.  and  maintain  tb«»  standards  w»t  for  the 
de^T.-es  reiin:ni/.ed.  NfW  York  a.-^  a  Stale  has  lisi.s  i*i  institutions  clearly  entitled 
to  n-  -nu'Tiiti'^n  a.-:  of  the  lirs!  rank  sin«e  tb"  c\'e<  utivi^  ollicer  of  ea<'h  has  not  onlv  form- 
ally  a«rri'>'«l  to  lueei  t!i(>  requiri'nii-n^s  fir  :-ii«-li  reicgnition.  but  is  also  maintaining 
tih-i-  .-^tandanN.  Tin-  met  I  ji  ids  inund  .satisia'tt»ry  by  New  York  Slate  in  its  relations 
i:)  \\  •• .'»_'  i,r!:ir  pnljii.  .\\  <li\i-iiiins  «.f  tl.e  Cniied  Sr;ites  may  \\A\  .-♦•rve  for  the  I'orma- 
tii»n  <i  :i  list  ■  i  rnlleLT.'S  rei-«.i^"iizc.I  bv  a  ('.-ntrvd  authoriiv  for  all  <»f  the  States  of  the 
Wix'"]  :i  Hi-;ni-|iln'ri'. 

.1  ■*</".'»  I !  '  f',>  r  i-.\'i'>if>n  .s.  S' .ir<  I'y  I  j.l  tl.j-  j«ri']>l"in  bern  Si^lv^-d  of  iii'Tcrmin- 
in-.:  '  'll.-  ■■-•  wiirrliv  «•«■  '•■■(.  jni!i.-n  v.'wi;  ;  ::  i'!.:T  j.r-1-leni  \v:is  pns''n!«'<l  l<ir  siiluti<>n. 
H'.'.  ■  ■■:.  i  -:':'!"iif'  ii:  wv.r--.-  •_•■::■'■  1  in  :i;i:ii-"!is  ii;iv:?.iie  \"  tie  rt-(  i.^'niztd  without 
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loes  of  time?  The  solution  of  this  problem  lay  in  accrediting  such  colleges.  Rules 
are  so  framed  that  no  recognized  college  shall  confer  a  registered  degree  for  the  com- 
pletion of  less  than  a  yearns  resident  study  in  the  institution  conferring  the  degree. 
Not  only  does  this  protect  the  student  ambitious  to  pursue  his  study  in  an  institution 
of  the  first  rank,  but  it  affords  the  accredited  institution  an  opportimity  to  strengthen 
its  work  and  advance  its  requirements  to  meet  those  of  tlie  recognized  institution. 
The  same  criterions  are  applied  for  determining  both  recognized  and  accredited  in- 
stitutions; and  all  institutions  found  imable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  recogni- 
tion or  accrediting  are  not  listed,  though  the  work  completed  therein  may  be  helpful 
to  the  students  in  attendance. 

Reciprocity  in  the  professions. — Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  ''State's"  degree,  using  this  term  with  the  significance  given  it  in  my  reference 
to  the  experience  of  France. 

Can  reciprocity  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  education  be 
instituted  between  the  various  educational  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

No,  if  reciprocity  is  based  on  a  "favored  nation"  theory.  For  example,  New  Ycark 
State  can  not  admit  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry  the  licentiate  of  New 
Jersey  simply  because  New  Jersey  admits  to  medical  or  dental  practice  the  licentiate 
of  New  York.  The  New  York  statute  specifically  forbids  this  by  establishing  the 
condition  under  which  applicants  examined  and  licensed  by  other  State  examining 
boards  may  without  further  examination  receive  an  endorsement  of  their  licenseB, 
viz.,  by  the  registration  of  such  examining  boards  by  the  regents  as  ''maintaining 
standards  not  lower  than  those  provided  by  the  New  York  statute." 

Again  No,  if  reciprocity  means  the  free  exchange  of  licensee  regardlees  of  the  require- 
ments actually  met  in  their  attainment.  Pleading  in  the  law  courts  of  Chile  will  not 
necessarily  prepare  a  man  to  practise  law  in  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York;  the 
teacher  holding  an  elementary  license  from  the  province  of  Quebec  is  not  qualified 
thereby  to  teach  French  in  a  high  school  of  New  York  State,  even  though  the  French 
language  may  be  her  mother  tongue. 

Can  there  then  be  no  recognition  whatever  of  the  State's  degrees? 

Many  have  asumed  that  there  can  not  be,  but  they  are  those  that  have  been  study- 
ing the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  reciprocity  based  on  the  "favored  nation" 
theory  which  assumes  equality  as  the  basis  of  agreement.  New  York  has  developed 
its  agreements  based  on  its  statutes  in  accord  with  the  phrase  "maintaining  standards 
not  lower  than.'*  We  can  recognize  training  in  law  that  is  not  lower  than  that  re- 
quired by  New  York  State,  while  the  other  State  may  maintain  higher  requirements 
than  those  exacted  by  us.  We  can  recognize  the  dental  degree  of  a  dental  school 
without  the  State  if  it  maintains  standards  plainly  not  lower  than  those  maintained 
by  New  York.  New  York  State  does  not  compel  the  Harvard  medical  school  to 
admit  New  York  medical  students  if  they  do  not  possess  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
And  the  college  graduate  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  registered  by  the  regents 
as  an  approved  college,  can  secure  the  college  graduate  certificate  that  is  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  In  this  way  the  certificates  of  a  registered 
higher  institution  can  be  accepted  by  New  York  State  higher  institutions  for  admis- 
sion ad  euruiem  grodum  from  any  and  every  higher  institution  registered  as  main- 
tainiu2^  standards  not  lower  than  those  required  by  the  New  York  statute.  New 
York  State  maintains  a  list  of  the  registered  professional  schools  and  annually  pub- 
lishes a  synopsis  of  tlie  requirements  for  admLssion  to  professional  practice  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  need  for  such  an  authoritative  register  of  all  higher  institu- 
tions of  various  ranks  both  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
is  constantly  felt  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  making  such  a  list. 
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ABSTRACT. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  from  New  York  State's  experience: 

(1)  Cautions:  The  same  name  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  different  countries; 
for  example,  secondary  education. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  between  legal  requirements  and  educational 
opportunities. 

New  York  limits  the  conferring  of  degrees  to  higher  institutions  specifically  char- 
tered with  that  power. 

Forbids  the  use  of  a  registered  degree  by  any  person  not  entitled  to  the  same. 

(2)  Ilecc>guiti<)n  vs.  nostrification  a  simple  question  when  the  legal  right  of  practice 
thereunder  is  not  at  stake. 

Ad  cundcm  gradum—an  easy  matter  when  no  legal  obligations  arc  involved. 

New  York  tried  nostrification  wliich  failed  from  the  same  reason  that  pn)ved  un- 
satisfactory to  Austria. 

The  8'>lution  of  the  problem  of  recognition  is  registration. 

Tliid  paper  plans  for  the  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

(3)  The  extent,  limits,  and  possibility  of  mutual  recognition. 
To  be  lielpful  must  be  mutual. 

The  purpose  of  such  recognition. 

The  migration  of  students  for  purposes  of  education  as  distinct  from  purposes  of 
residence  or  practice. 

The  limit  of  recognition  depends  on  two  factors: 

(a)  A  permanent  authoritative  administering  body. 

(6)  The  minimum  requirements  met  by  the  institution. 

Minimum  institutional  requirements  for  acceptible  evaluation. 

Institutional  ideals. 

Purpose  of  American  education— to  create  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed, 
independent,  common  man. 

Opportunities  must  be  provided  for  all  to  acquire  the  highest  education  possible 
at  the  time  that  education  is  complete. 

Important  unit^  for  measuring  an  institution. 

Permanency,  teaching  force,  student  body,  curriculum. 

i4)  Higher  institutions — distinct  from  the  secondary  and  elementary. 

First  group:  Colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Second  group:  Professional  schools. 

Third  group:  Technical  institutions. 

Fourth  group:  Universities. 

The  institution's  permanency. 

Determined  by  its  physical  e<iuipment. 

Ita  faculty. 

Its  student.^. 

Its  curriculum. 

(5)  Standards. 

Secondar>'  for  adini.>wion. 

Four  full  years  of  scfcondary  inntruction. 

Based  on  eight  years  of  elementary  preparation. 

Higher  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Four  full  years  of  college  instruction. 

Evidence  of  completion,  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  edu(.*ational  authorities  of  a  state  may  properly  admit  to  its  higher  institutions 
the  students  that  possess  an  education  equivalent  to  that  of  their  own  students. 

t6)  Kegiateri'd  degrees:  University  credentials  now  issui.'d  by  tho  higher  insti- 
tutions. 
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(7)  Accredited  higher  institutions  provide  for  the  migration  of  students  from  un- 
registered to  registered  institutions. 

(8)  Reciprocity  in  the  professions;  education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry. 
Reciprocity  in  these  professions  can  not  be  based  on  a  'favored  nation  "  theory. 
Recognition  can  be  accorded  degrees  earned  in  institutions  maintaining  not  lower 

standards  than  the  others  for  that  particular  degree. 

Certificates  can  be  accepted  for  admission  ad  eundem  gradum  by  institutions  main- 
taining standards  not  lower  than  those  required  for  promotion. 

An  authoritative  register  of  the  higher  institutions  of  various  ranks  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  necessity. 

A  tenative  statement  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  practice  in 
education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry. 

The  symbols  of  degrees  that  have  protection  accorded  to  the  university  degrees  by 
the  r^ents. 


a,  Arts: 

B.  A.  or  A.  B. 
M.  A.  or  A.  M. 

b,  Philosophy: 

Ph.  B. 
Ph.  M. 
Ph.  D. 

c,  Science: 

B.  8.  or  B.  Sc. 
M.  S.  or  M.  Sc. 
D.  Sc. 

d,  Literature: 

B.  L. 

M.  L. 

D.  Lit.  or  Lit.  D. 

L.  H.  D. 

c,  Theology: 

B.  D. 

D.  D. 
S.  T.  D. 


f,  Law: 

LL.  B. 
LL.  M. 
LL.  D. 
D.  C.  L. 

g,  Pedagogy: 

Ped.  B. 

Ped.  D. 
h,  Medicine: 

B.  M.  or  B.  Med. 

M.  D. 
i,  Dentistry: 

B.  D.  S. 

M.  D.  S. 

D.  D.  S. 


j,  Veterinary  medicine: 

B.  V.  S. 

D.  V.  8. 
k,  Librarianship: 

B.  L.  S. 

M.  L.  S. 

D.  L.  S. 
1,  Music: 

Mus.  B.  or.  Mus.  Bach. 

Mus.  D.  or  Mus.  Doc. 
m,  Pharmacy: 

Ph.  G. 

Ph.  C. 

Phar.  D. 

B.  S.  in  Phar. 


THE  LIBRARIAN:  THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS, 
Miltoaukee,  Wii. 

"Thought  is  the  first  faculty  of  man;  to  express  it  his  first  desire;  to  spread  it  his 
dearest  privilege . ' ' — Reynal. 

Of  all  occupations  or  professions  for  women  there  is  none  richer  in  opportunity 
and  fulfillment  than  that  of  the  librarian.  The  mission  of  the  modem  librarian  is  to 
bring  to  all  the  people  the  books  that  belong  to  them.  Those  engaged  in  this  mission 
have  made  it  a  science  and  a  profession  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  teaching, 
law,  and  medicine.  The  old  mission  of  the  librarian  was  to  preserve  and  conserve 
literature.  The  modern  mission  is  to  distribute  as  widely  as  possible  the  choicest 
thought  of  the  greatest  minds  so  that  good  ideas  may  become  the  burden  of  the  com- 
mon thought.  The  librarian's  work  begins  with  the  very  youngest  child  and  takes 
him  straight  through  to  the  end  of  his  life,  guiding  and  directing  his  reading  in  the 
earlier  period  and  establishing  a  foundation  upon  which  he  may  build  for  himself  in 
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bis  later  years.  The  modem  librarian's  particular  care  is  for  that  laige  claas  of  people 
who  leave  pchool  liefore  entering  ii]M»n  even  the  graiDn:ar  grades  or  the  high  school,  mud 
who  ofttimes  beccnie  a  menace  to  the  community  thrcaigh  lack  of  right  ideas  and 
occupation.  James  Busm>11  Lowell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  D.  C.  L..  rightly  said,  as  Aristotle 
had  Faid  before  him.  that  the  bebt  juiri  of  ever>'  man's  education  is  that  which  he 
gives  himself,  and  it  If  for  this  that  the  library  offers  the  opportunity  and  the  meana. 
The  modern  library  i»  a  continuation  fcIiooI.  Commencement  day  is  no  longer  the 
educational  "day  of  judgment  "  for  the  individual. 

Expreeident  Kliot,  of  Harvard  University,  Bounded  the  vcr>'  keynote  of  modem 
library  thought  and  spirit  wbin  be  .<^id.  *'It  ip  alwayt>  tbnaigh  the  children  that  the 
best  work  is  to  be  done  for  the  uplifting  of  any  community."  In  this  age  of  trash  and 
printed  wickedness,  when  a  j»rofessor  in  one  of  our  wetitern  universities  feels  tempted 
to  say  that  the  youth  of  this  ('ountr>'  would  gn)w  up  to  stauncher  citizenship  and 
better  effort  were  they  net  taught  to  read;  and  when  Fredc-ric  Harrison  sees  on  every 
side  "the  jwisonous  iiihalati(»nH  of  literary  garbage  and  hiu\  men's  w<irst  thoughts,*' 
which  drive  him  to  exclaim  that  he  could  almost  reckon  the  printing  press  amongst 
the  "scourges  of  mankind'';  ajul  when  ^e  know  that  the  average  school  life  of  the 
child  in  the  Kast  does  not  exceed  seven,  in  the  Wejst  six,  and  in  the  South  five  full 
years,  then  it  is  we  realize  how  iui{)ortant  is  the  missi(»n  of  the  modern  librarian.  For 
many  years  chil<lr<'n  were  l>arred  fnan  libraries  altogether,  under  the  cruel  misap- 
prehension that  they  miglit  destroy  the  library's  treasures.  In  I87S  a  warm  discussion 
took  place  at  an  International  meeting  of  li1>rarians,  at  which  it  was  suggc^sted  that 
children  be  admitted  to  library  privileges  at  14  years  of  ago,  notwithstanding  the 
clearly-proven  fact  that  a  child  C(»uld  n'ad  at  G  or  7  years.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Red- 
mond Barry  amse  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  child,  and  he  suggested  that  if  7 
years  were  to  be  cut  off  fn>m  the  n*ading  life  of  an  individual  that  it  would  be  better 
to  cut  off  that  period  from  the  other  end  of  a  ])erson's  life  rather  than  at  the  1>eginning 
of  it.  For  many  years,  however,  this  old  fetish  remained,  and  it  has  not  l)een  until 
within  the  past  20  years  that  age  limitatir)nrt  have  been  removed  from  modem  libra- 
ries. Indeed,  so  important  has  the  work  for  the  children  become,  that  we  find 
childron's  rooms  in  libraries  inmi  Maine  to  California  and  fn»m  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  to 
Lake  Superior,  while  tluTc  is  a  li})rary  .school  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Pitt>burgh  that  is  giving  training  to  college  graduates  and  others  (}ualili<>d  for  this 
particular  work  with  chiblren.  The  Cleveland  (Ohioj  public  library  offers  a  similar 
course,  as  do  training  <las.«es  in  S4ime  of  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  <"ountry.  The 
regular  lilirary  .'^('hm»ls  also  place  much  emphasis  <>n  this  im{>ortant  work. 

The  <iiu*stion  nt  tbc  s*l«Miion  of  children's  literature  by  the  librarian  has  l>ecome  a 
most  s<'rious  problem.  Tlie  days  of  the  jK)pularity  <»f  (.)liver  Optic,  Harry  Costlemon, 
and  Manila  Kinlcy.  all  victims  of  their  own  |>tt}mlarity.  are  long  since  over,  their 
Wi»rks  luiug  n  Iciratcd  t(»  iicarbv  furnaces,  wliile  everv  i^iU^ri  is  made  to  select  onlv 
that  wliich  will  rigblly  infi-rm,  insi>ire,  or  refresh.  The  modern  librarian  adopta 
many  devices  through  uhi<h  to  intcrcsi  tin*  young.  A  M<»ry  hour  is  held,  at  which 
charming  st<>rii's  are  t<»ld  to  <'ljildn'n  to  cultivate  a  desire  lor  more  of  the  same  char- 
acier.  A  ta-te  fnr  dime  novrls  is  iransforme*!  Ijv  juilicious  .«<»b»<'tion  <»f  IxMiks  and 
wholes »me  literature  into  a  l«ive  of  a  b<»iter  <'lass  of  literature  without  the  " blood v*' 

■ 

or  im])robai>le  elements,  the  librarian,  in  this  connection,  ever  kee]>ing  in  mind  the 
wLs<l'»m  in  the  philo.'<<>phy  of  "the  expulsive  jxiwer  of  a  new  affection."  The  girl 
who  asks  fnr  a  "sweet,  sad,  s<ib  story"  is  led  by  the  symjMithetic  librarian  to  chooee 
Ktmething  less  hy.-;tt'rical  and  morbid  and  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  wholesome  charactei^ 
forming  literatun'.  Hrn^ks  by  the  thousands  are  H*nt  to  schools,  l>eginning  with  the 
primary  grades  and  extending  through  high  schools,  colh^es,  and  univeraitiea,  to 
supplement  the  work  oi  the  various  grades  and  years  and  also  to  acijuaint  etudenta 
while  in  school  with  the  opportunities  afforded  to  continue  their  education  after 
leaving  the  schools.    The  modem  librarian  visits  the  variotis  classes  and  givea  iOBtruo- 
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tive  talks  on  the  use  of  the  library.  The  pupils  are  of ttimes  taken  to  the  library  for 
l^actice  in  looking  up  reference  material.  The  library  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  preparation  of  debates,  oratorical  contests,  and  the  like.  School  libraries  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  public  libraries  to  save  duplication  of  material  and  to  assist 
students  in  forming  the  ''library  habit.'' 

The  work  with  the  foreign  children  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  by 
modem  libmnMins,  who  give  such  children  simple  histories  of  America  and  lives  of 
great  men  and  women  of  patriotic  achievement,  thus  building  up  a  love  of  country 
and  a  desire  to  emulate  the  makers  of  America  in  ideas  and  ideals.  The  older  foreign- 
ers are  not  neglected  in  this  important  educational  work.  Glasses  are  held  in  assembly 
rooms  of  many  libraries,  at  which  lessons  are  given  in  English  for  beginners,  books 
being  loaned  also  for  private  study.  Lectures  are  also  given,  of  ttimes  through  inter- 
preters, which  aid  in  the  succeeding  examination  for  citizenship.  Men's  clubs  are 
cnganized  for  frank  discussion  of  the  civic  problems  of  the  day,  while  lecture  rooms 
are  coming  to  be  opened  for  the  meetings  of  all  classes  of  people,  to  enable  them  to 
**  talk  about  the  things  they  wish  to  talk  about, "  of  whatever  nature  they  may  choose. 
Nor  are  the  women  neglected  by  the  modem  librarian,  who  aids  in  the  organization  of 
study  clubs  that  meet  at  the  library,  and  receive  much  assistance  from  the  librarian 
in  the  preparation  of  study  outlines  and  the  assembling  of  reference  material  for  study. 
The  problems  which  confront  the  governing  boards  of  Nation,  State,  and  city  are  not 
neglected .  The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  places  instantly  at  the  command  of 
our  President  material  on  all  the  vexing  problems  of  government.  The  legislative 
reference  dei)artment  in  connection  with  the  Library  of  Congress  supplies  Senators 
and  Representatives  with  lawmaking  material.  The  legislative  reference  depart- 
ments of  our  State  governments,  presided  over  by  skilled  librarians,  are  of  vast  assist- 
ance in  the  making  of  State  laws,  while  municipal  reference  libraries,  found  at  the 
present  time  in  practically  all  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  furnish  to  local 
mayors,  members  of  the  common  council,  and  city  engineers  a  wealth  of  material  on 
civic  problems.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  modem  librarian  endeavors  to  keep  in 
mind  the  wants  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  school  teacher,  the  merchant,  the  clerk, 
and  the  laboring  man,  sending  notices  to  those  in  various  professions  and  occupations 
when  new  material  is  received  at  the  library  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
librarian  has  special  interest  in  the  working  men  and  the  working  women  whose  em- 
ployments forbid  the  long  walk  to  reach  the  library  which  must  sometimes  be  taken 
after  the  working  hours.  To  offset  this  disadvantage,  the  librarian  establishes  branch 
libraries  all  through  the  town  in  residence,  factory,  or  business  districts — ^wherever 
the  people  may  be  reached.  Books  changed  at  frequent  intervals  are  placed  in  rest 
rooms  of  manufactories,  or  rooms  specially  provided  for  library  quarters,  with  a  trained 
assistant,  who  endeavors  to  supply  workers  with  books  which  will  make  them  more 
eliicient  along  their  particular  lines,  and  also  with  happy,  wholesome  literature  that 
will  refresh  them  when  their  day's  work  is  done.  Books  for  the  children  are  placed 
in  candy  shops,  ice-cream  parlors,  and  in  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  while  books 
for  men  will  be  found  in  billiard  halls  and  other  recreation  centers. 

The  modern  librarian,  however,  is  not  content  with  simply  supplying  the  people 
within  the  immediate  borders  of  the  city.  Under  the  county  plan,  now  in  operation 
in  some  of  the  States  of  the  I'nion,  notably  California,  the  county  is  regarded  as  the 
unit  of  activity,  the  library  being  supported  by  a  coimty  appropriation,  the  books 
being  sent  out  into  rural  districts  as  well  as  issued  within  the  confines  of  the  city. 
Traveling  libraries,  containing  25, 50,  or  100  volumes,  are  located  at  rural  post  offices, 
general  stores  at  the  crossroads,  country  schoolhouse  or  rural  homes,  these  books 
being  exchanged  at  frequent  intervals  for  fresh  supplies.  In  the  State  of  Delaware 
book  wagons  are  now  being  sent  about  for  house-to-house  delivery  of  the  books,  this 
plan  having  originated  in  Hagerstown  (Maryland),  where  Miss  Mary  L.  Titcombi 
librarian  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library,  has  automobile  delivery  of  books 
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to  the  farm  house?,  the  spcx^ially  constnictcd  oiitomobile  carrying  300  or  400  bodn ftt 
a  time,  which  are  eiij;orly  indpected  by  the  rural  reaideutsof  the  county. 

I'arcel  post  is  beinp:  uskkI  all  over  the  country  for  the  delivery  of  single  volumM  or 
bundles  of  biMiks  within  the  weight  liinitationn,  while  the  telephone  has  been  found 
to  be  a  most  important  and  U8<.'ful  ag«.'ncy  in  answering  questions  which  originate  in 
oiliccd,  {Stores,  private  homes,  and  schoolhouses.  One  librarian  in  a  little  Kanaai 
community,  who.<)e  library  in  connected  by  a  telephone  with  27  rural  schools,  answered 
more  than  I.OIK)  ([ucstions  in  one  year  through  this  method. 

The  *'l)o-you-want-a-book"  plan,  in  euccessful  operation  by  the  free  library  com- 
mi»i<ion  in  \Viacon»in,  aitempiu  to  furnish  the  right  book  on  any  subject  desired,  at 
the  rit;ht  time,  to  any  resident  of  the  State  for  the  mere  payment  of  the  postage,  while 
many  State  libraries  make  practically  the  same  otfer. 

Tlie  modi'rn  lii»rary  should  be  regard<'d  as  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  institu- 
tions. It  is  obvious  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  modem  librarian's  task  is 
no  pinec'ure.  but  shoul<l  command  tlie  best  endeavors  of  skilled  minds  in  tlie  accom- 
plishment of  the  library's  God-given  purpose.  The  modern  librarian  ofttimes  enters 
upon  her  work  with  as  great  consecration  as  a  teacher  or  missionary.  The  best  educa- 
tion obtainable  is  the  foundation  for  the  best  work  in  library  science  and  economy. 
To  tliis  shouUi  be  adcled.  if  poi^sible.  scientific  instruction  in  library  administration, 
methods,  and  routine  at  one  of  tlie  library  schools  of  the  country  such  as  is  afforded 
through  the  State  library  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  Public  Libimiy 
School  of  X**w  York  City,  the  Pratt  Institute  Librar>'  School  of  Brookl}^!,  the  Uni- 
versity u!  Illinois  liibrary  School  at  Cliampaign.  the  Syracuse  University  (N.  Y.) 
library  course,  tho  Simmons  College  Library  School  at  Boston  (Mass.),  the  Oamegie 
Library  Scliool  at  Atlanta  ((>a.),  the  L^niversity  of  Wisconsin  Librar}'  School  at  Madi- 
son (Wi.'^.).  the  Library  School  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (Ohio),  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pitt.'»l)ur^h  (Pa.). 

The  library  ])rofes3ion  demands  catholicity  of  taste,  which  is,  in  a  word,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  neo<ls  and  rights  of  individuals  in  the  selection  of  literature.  Above 
all.  the  Iil>rarian  should  have  a  love  for  humanity  and  a  willingness  to  serve  all  races 
and  ''all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  are  tremendous  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  coming  years— the  problems  of  labor,  land,  liquor,  race,  war,  women,  leisure, 
education  and  government.  The  modem  library,  the  "people's  university,"  with 
the  church  and  the  sch(x>l — the  great  educ^ational  trinity — together  with  the  modefn 
new8])aper,  must  be  the  four  great  agencies  that  must  work  together  for  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  ideas  and  ideals  in  democratic  government  and  citizenship. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  NURSING  AND  ITS  EDUCA* 

TIONAL  NEEDS. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 
.1/1 71  a  -V.  R.  Lnuder  Pm/essor  of  Public  Ilrnlth,  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

Many  of  th*.'  professions  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  social  organism  of 
to-day  can  tnn.'e  their  ancestry  back  through  centuries,  some  of  them  even  to  the 
dawn  of  recordiMl  human  hlr<tory.  The  doctor,  tlie  lawyer,  the  soldier,  of  the  Athens 
of  Perich*s  would  be  va.-'tly  puzzled  by  the  technique  of  his  modem  rc|>rescntative; 
but  he  wuuld  lind  essential  aims  and  g(Mieral  methods  in  the  main  familiar  and  com- 
prehensible. 

The  sick -nurse  may  claim  kia^hip  with  an  equally  ancient  and  equally  noble  line. 
As  the  lawyer  owns  a  continuity  of  interests  with  Lycurgus  and  the  phj'sician  with 
Hippocrates,  so  those  who  nurse  the  sick  are  carrying  on  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
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DeaconesBes  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  sisters  of  St.  John,  St.  FranciB, 
and  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  in  mediaeval  times.  Nursing  in  its  original  sense  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  all  businesses;  for  as  soon  as  mankind  emerged  from  brutishness 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  became  a  pressing  need. 

There  is  anotlier  group  of  nurses,  however,  engaged  in  work  of  a  widely  different 
character,  work  which  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  nursing  of  older  days  that 
St.  Hildegarde  would  never  in  the  world  own  its  practicioners  as  her  professional 
successors.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Public  Health  nurses,  who  make  up  as  I  believe 
the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  future  professions,  a  profession  whose  entire 
aim  and  method  of  approach  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  world. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  public  health  nurse  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  shift 
of  emphasis  in  the  public  health  campaign  from  legal  and  restrictive  to  educational 
and  constructive  measures.  Some  important  things  like  the  piuification  of  public 
water  supplies  can  be  directly  accomplished  by  official  action;  and  legal  restrictions 
are  and  always  will  form  an  essential  part  of  the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 
Yet  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  that  the  larger  problems  of  health  require 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizen.  An  increasingly  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  energy  of  public  health  workers  is  devoted  to  individual  education 
in  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conduct  of  the  daily  life;  and  this  direct  educational 
work  is  mainly  the  task  of  the  public  health  nurse. 

We  owe  the  conception  of  the  conmiunity  nurse  perhaps  first  of  all  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  gave  this  new  branch  of  her  calling  the  name  **health  nursing." 
We  owe  its  practical  working  out  in  this  country  laigely  to  our  American  Florence 
Nightingale,  Lillian  D.  Wald.  It  was  she  who  in  1902  introduced  school  nursing, 
recently  inaugurated  in  London  by  Miss  Honnor  Morten,  into  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  The  nurse  placed  in  the  schools  by  Miss  Wald  was  so  successful  that 
$30,000  was  appropriated  for  an  official  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  following  year. 
To-day  208  nurses  are  employed  in  school  inspection  by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment  of  Health,  besides  59  infant  hygiene  nurses.  162  tuberculosis  nurses,  and  117 
visiting  nurses  engaged  in  other  fields  of  public  health.  So  far  as  the  betterment  of 
the  health  conditions  of  school  children  is  concerned  the  work  of  the  nurse  is  now 
recognized  as  vital  and  essential  because  it  is  she  who  follows  the  children  into  the 
home  and  sees  that  the  physician's  directions  are  actually  carried  out.  As  has  been 
said,  the  school  doctor  excludes  the  child  from  school,  the  nurse  brings  it  back  again. 
The  p)ercentage  of  physical  defects  actiially  treated  among  New  York  City  school  chil- 
dren was  raised  from  six  per  cent  to  over  80  per  cent  by  the  introduction  of  the  school 
nurse. 

The  application  of  the  educational  force  of  health  nursing  to  the  problem  of  tubercu- 
losis was  again  due  to  the  far-sightedness  and  oiganizing  ability  of  Miss  Wald.  In  this 
new  field  of  social  hygiene  the  nurse  has  come  to  play  a  more  and  more  important  part; 
for  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  primarily  a  matter  of  individual  conduct,  care 
of  the  excreta  on  the  sanitary  side  and  rational  treatment  of  the  living  machine  on  the 
hygienic  side.  The  most  direct  and  immediate  method  of  attacking  this  complex 
problem  lies  along  the  line  of  personal  instruction  in  habits  of  healthy  living;  and  one 
ofjthe  greatest  needs  of  the  present  day  is  for  an  increased  force  of  tuberculosis  nurses  to 
detect  the  early  cases  which  now  so  often  escape  treatment  until  too  late.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  home  of  every  recognized  case  of  tuberculosis  there  will  be  found  on 
the  average  one  incipient  case  in  the  condition  most  favorable  for  treatment. 

The  third  important  field  for  the  visiting  nurse  is  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality,  one  of  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  forms  of  public  health 
activity.  It  is  clearly  recognized  to-day  that  there  is  just  one  effective  way  to  cope 
with  this  great  problem,  the  instruction  of  the  individual  mother,  so  that  she  may 
give  her  baby  its  normal  food  and  may  intelligently  care  for  it  in  other  ways. 
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The  distribution  of  pure  milk  for  which  "milk  stations"  wore  originftUy  founded  U 
now  entirely  Reoondar\'  to  the  organization  of  a  baby  clinic  with  it«  staff  of  nunes  to  do 
follow  up  work  in  the  home.    As  Dr.  J.  II.  Mason  Knox  has  said: 

In  the  laitt  analysis,  however,  all  our  work  hinges  upon  the  better  care  of  individual 
babies  coming  under  our  infiuonce.  and  it  is  here  that  the  trained  nurse  should  bo 
given  the  first  place,  both  bcn^ause  of  her  unique  oT)portunity  and  because  of  the  good 
results)  which  she  has  and  does  accomplish.  It  is  siie  who  enters  the  home,  a  welcome 
visitor,  but  one  armed  with  export  knowledge  and  kindly  act.  It  is  she  who  can  open 
the  closed  windows,  remove  superfluous  clothes,  prejAre'the  baby*8  feedings,  give  it  a 
bath  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  mother,  and  perform  a  hundred  other  ser\'ice8  which 
together  mtmn  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

I  have  spoken  of  tlicj^e  three  asj)ect8  of  public  hc^alth  nursing  which  relate  to  infant 
welfare.  tuber(iil(>sis  and  school  hygiene  as  if  they  were  distinct  and  independent 
spofialties.  This  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  i>apt  but  the  wisest  leaders  of  th 
nursing  profession  as  well  as  practical  ht»alth  administrators  have  come  to  recognize 
that  specialization  along  this  line  has  freipiently  bwn  carried  much  too  far.  Friction 
and  confusion  result  from  the  Wsii  to  one  home  of  s^'veral  <lifferent  public  health  nuraee 
and  the  large  area  covered  by  a  nurse  doing  only  iiifant  welfare  or  only  tubercuIoeiB 
work  causes  waste  of  time  and  militates  again.*"!  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  family 
and  .'H)cial  conditions.  Tublic  health  nursiiig  should  be  orgainized  on  the  lines  of 
localities  ratlior  than  sptvialiies  i»)  that  the  nur.»*e  may  know  her  district  thoroughly  in 
all  its  asp(*cts  and  may  <'onie  to  be  a  sort  of  conmi unity  mother,  a  trained  and  scientific 
modern  representative  of  the  good  neighbor  who  nursid  the  sick  and  helped  out  in  all 
sorts  of  emergencies  in  the  village  life  of  earlier  days. 

In  rural  districts  where  the  services  of  public  health  nursing  are  being  carried  by  the 
rural  nursing  service  of  the  American  IUhI  Cross  any  high  degree  of  sp(>cialization  is  still 
more  clearly  impossible.  The.»»c»  devoted  women  must  be  visiting  nur.«e.  tuberculoas 
nurse,  infant  hygiene  nurse,  sanitary  in.'^pector  and  welfare  worker  all  in  one.  Above 
all  they  must  be  al>Ie  and  willing  to  teach,  teach,  teach.  The  follo^-ing  paragraph 
from  the  regulations  of  the  Ked  Cross  strikingly  illustrates  the  breadth  of  the  field 
which  lies  before  them: 

Rural  nurses,  although  primarily  responsible  for  the  efficient  care  of  iwtients,  are 
expi'ctiMJ  t«)  tak<*  an  active  intere.'^t  in  families,  teaching  by  instruction  ana  demonstra- 
tion, the  principles  of  hygiene  as  applied  to  tln^ir  home.-'  and  .•'urroundings.  as  well  as  of 
pers«»n.  They  should  know  the  h(*alth  laws  and  what  opp<»rt unities  exist  in  their  com- 
munity for  the  improvement  oi  unsanitary  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  in  which 
their  pal  lent.-  live.  They  should  be  informe<l  upon  so<  ial  matters  and  avail  themselvos 
of  «tlucational  a<lvani:iv'e.>  within  their  reach  toenable  th'-Ui  to  me«'?  nmre  adequately 
ili4'  iiet'ds  of  their  jMMtjjK'.  Wiih  the  supp<»it  of  an  ai»le  ;iiiil  enthusia.*<tic  committee, 
they  h:»ve  unlimited  opportunitit*s  ior  c«in.'<t motive  work  thnnieh  the  homes,  interested 
iniiividiuils.  private  .societies,  country  s<'IuM.lsan<l  other  public  institutions. 

Xar.-t»sari'  calli'il  ujH>n  to-day  to  serve  as  .^unitary  inspector*',  as  tenement  inspectors, 
as  probation  otli'-or-*.  as  teat'hiTsof  hyi^irne.  ;is  !u»<pi;al  -.nial  service  workers,  as  agents 
of  charily  onrani/ation  societies  and  as  welfan*  work'-rs  in  Ian:**  indu.*<trial  plants. 
rr<»f.  Adelaide  .Vuttini.'.  of  Teacliers*  <'olle«:e.  showi-*!  me  some  h-tters  that  came  to 
her  de-ik  at  the  (»peninL'  ni  ilie  fall  term  this  year  and  1  shall  <.ite  extracts  from  them  to 
show  the  .•^>rt  of  thinir  that  is  beint:  expect «»<1  «»f  tlie  nurse  to-day: 

Kxira't  froni  a  l«'tter  of  a  jOiy.sician  in  a  w»-sl«-rn  <ily: 

I  Ltiik  v.'rit.ni:  to  learn  if  you  «an  rer-oninieTui  a  niir**!'  wls"  ".•.-.■uM  be  i-a)».ible  of  teach- 
ing hygit  n«>  an  i  sanitation  in  the  ]>ul>lic  i*r\ii  ols  of  tliis  city.  ;ts  well  as  do  the  W)»rk  of  a 
general  s<-hi>oi  nurse.  We  would  (ike  a  nursi*  who  is  mature  an«l  ca] table  of  teaching  as 
Well  as  dt»ing  the  school  nursing.  There  are  abi«ut  :\,in){)  j»upi!s  in  the  public  schools 
here    *    *    *. 

I^'tt4>r  from  a  su|>erinten<ient  of  schools  in  the  South: 

We  do  not  have  either  a  truant  otiiceror  medical  ins)M'ction  and  school  nunc  in  our 
schiK)!  system.    As  a  ttart  to  wan  I  these  objects  I  am  asking  for  $- from  our  board 
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of  education,  for  a  truancy  oflicer,  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  into  that  poeition  a  woman 
with  training  as  school  nurse,  and  have  her  do  such  school  niUTse  work  as  she  can  in 
connection  with  her  truancv  work. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  superintendent  of  schools: 

I  have  just  been  talking  with ,  superintendent  of  schools.     He  wants 

a  school  nurse.  *  *  *  This  is  a  new  ix>sition  and  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  right 
woman  quite  a  free  hand.  lie  says  they  nave  1,800  children  in  the  school  and  practi- 
cally no  foreigners  *  *  *;  wishes  this  school  nurse  to  assist  the  physical-education  in- 
stnictor  in  medical  insT>ection.  During  the  year  they  conduct  some  Chautauqua  work, 
where  the  nurse  would  have  an  opportunity  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  farmers'  wives. 
They  also  have  a  summer  school,  where  they  emphasize  domestic  science,  domestic  art, 
and  general  industrial  training.  The  nurse  might  be  asked  to  supervise  the  play- 
ground actixdties,  but  this  could  be  arranged  later  on.    Mr. wants  to 

nnd  a  woman  who  is  adaptable,  who  would  be  interested  in  remaining  for  some  time; 
emphasizes  social  training  and  would  like  to  find  a  woman  of  considerable  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  special  training. 

Letter  from  the  president  of  a  western  normal  school : 

We  are  planning  to  secure  a  school  nurse  for  the  coming  year.  Our  enrollment  this 
year  was  214 .  We  have  from  75  to  90  girls  in  the  dormitory.  In  addition  to  taking  care 
of  the  health  of  the  girls  in  the  dormitory,  we  shall  desire  the  nurse  to  take  chaiige  of  the 
physical  education  of  the  young  women  and  also  of  the  medical  examination  and 
general  school  health  of  the  children  in  the  training  school,  numbering  about  150.  We 
shall  also  expect  her  to  have  about  one  class  per  day  in  the  normal-school  department 
along  her  line.  Probably  this  will  seem  enough  for  her  to  do,  but  if  possible  we  should 
like  to  have  her  take  up  the  problem  of  health  and  necessity  of  medical  examination 
in  the  rural  schools  and  will  ass'lst  her  in  making  such  investigations  as  she  may  see  fit. 

letter  from  a  physician  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  developing  a  clinic  for  the  investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  metabolism  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals  in along  lines  similar 

t<i  the  work  carried  on  in  the and .     Our  work  thus  far  has  been  confined 

to  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  nephritis. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  hosj)ital  are  very  mucli  interested  in  the  work,  which 
has  been  ])ror]uctive  of  the  most  grat-f\nng  results.  Thus  far  I  have  been  greatly 
handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  knowle^^ge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  nurses  of  the 
princ  i]»les  of  di^'tetics  an  1  the  elementary  principles  of  metabolism,  and  even  more 
nan<licapped  by  the  ia(  t  that  we  have  no  teaching  nurse  who  is  able  to  instruct  the 
pujnl  nurses.  It  is  my  ])lan  to  se<^'ure  an  educated,  trained  nurse  who  will  come  into 
the  hospital,  supervise  tho  rare  of  the  patients  in  this  ward,  and  also  act  as  a  teacher  in 
the  nurses'  training  s«ln)ol.  The  position  will  be  one  of  dignity  and  will  carry  with  it 
a  reasonable  salary.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  hospital  has  instructed  me, to  nego- 
tiate for  such  a  teacher.  I  am  appealing  to  you  for  assistance  in  securing  such  a  per- 
son. Will  you  kiu'^lly  k-t  me  know  if  any  of  your  graduates  or  present  students  are  or 
will  be  available  for  su^h  vrork? 

It  ij  rjuite  clear  that  the  woman  who  enters  the  field  of  health  nursing  to-day  is 
called  upon  to  pifrform  duties  of  a  divcr-^e  sort,  differing  in  marked  degree  from  those 
performed  by  the  l;ed.side  nurse  of  a  pa.«^t  generation — to  such  a  degree  indeed  as  almost 
to  constitute  ihi.s  a  now  j^role.^.-ioii.  Yet  it  is  cK-arly  to  the  nurse  rather  than  to  the 
I)liy.-<i('i;in  or  the  .-ocial  worlar  that  we  nuist  turn  for  the  application  of  this  new  form 
of  S')oi:]l  r-norgv. 

In  the  livi  place  the  nuv^Q  is  a  woman  and  as  such  is  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
function  of  lioahli  educator.  Paiicnco  and  tact  are  primary  requisites  for  the  task 
of  ]:)rini:ing  the  ]'rin(ii;le>  of  livgiciio  into  the  life  oi  the  tenements;  and  neither  of 
these  is  a  iDa^criliue  (iViality.  In  the  socond  place  the  nurse  has  at  least  the  funda- 
mental I'a.-is  of  teohnicol  kuowh-dge  needed.  .She  knows  the  human  body  and  its  reac- 
tion.i  lo  cxTcriKU  <'oiulitions  and  to  the  liygienic  conductof  life.  She  approaches  these 
quest  i';ns  from  j^x-ihap.-  a  ])etter  si.indj)oint  than  even  the  physician  since  her  training 
leads  h<T  Jo  \  iev,  iLo  human  imMJianism  as  a  uuiiied  whole,  her  vision  of  which  is  not 
distorted  'ov  pr«'o(Hii])alion  vvh  sjx'cial  pathological  {^>ndiiious.     It  nuist  be  remem- 
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l)orcd  that  in  mo5:t  small  and  in  many  lai^o  places  the  only  public-health  nuraes  tre 
th<»f»o  cnipltiyod  l»y  visitinj;  ninvcj?'  aK'*oriatii»nfl  who  combine  educational  work  with 
pick  mirHinj,';  and  however  socialized  iind  j>reventivo  the  work  of  the  public-health 
nur*«e  may  be  she  must  l)e  rea<ly  at  a  moment*?  notice  to  forget  the  community  of 
to-i!iorro\v  and  relieve  with  her  own  haiidrf  immediate  physical  distreM.  Her  influ- 
ence inr  more  fundamental  things  reste  ujHm  her  iK)wer  to  me«?t  those  instant  needii. 
For  this  reason  the  i?r»cial  worker  without  a  nurse's  training?  can  never  fill  the  place 
of  a  nurse  who  has  gained  the  })roader  vision  of  pocial  service. 

^Vhile  the  education  of  the  nurse  lays  the  lK*st  type  of  foundation  for  the  career 
of  the  ])ersonal  i)ul)lic-healih  educator  it  lH»comefl  increasingly  manifest  that  this 
foundation  must  be  laid  much  more  broadly  and  deeply  than  is  the  ca!>o  at  present 
if  she  is  properly  to  fulfill  her  diflicult  function. 

Public-health  nursinc;,  like  any  other  educational  work,  rec|uires  a  particularly 
sound  training  in  fundamental  principles.  The  public-health  nurse  should  be  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistrj',  physics,  and  biology,  for  these 
science's  form  the  basis  for  all  scientific  thinking  and  all  scientific  applications.  She 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of  sociology  and  economics  for  her  work 
clos<*ly  correlates  at  awry  point  with  that  of  the  social  reformer.  Foreign  languages 
are  of  the  greatest  importance;  in  any  given  case  knowledge  of  Italian  or  ricrman  or 
Yiddish  nmy  be  absolutely  css(>ntial.  I  heard  n'cently  of  a  case  where  i.  hinese  was  a 
recjuisite.  Those  subjects  (elementary  science,  elementary  sociology,  and  if  possible 
some  fon*ign  languages,  with  the  training  ija  English  so  essential  for  the  writing  of 
reports  and  the  educational  work  of  the  in.«pector)  are  \'ital  cultural  or  nontechnical 
elements  in  the  training  of  an  eflieient  public-health  nurse.  The  requirements  of 
high-school  graduation  befort*  entrance  upon  the  course  of  the  nurses*  training  school 
seems  a  very  moderate  minimum  of  preliminary  g(meral  education  for  the  nurse  who 
is  planning  to  enter  the  field  of  public  health.  The  present  class  of  nurses  in  the 
Miussachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Hoston  includes  19  graduates  of  first-cUue  collegee 
and  17  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Thirtt^en  or  14  of  these  women  speak  French, 
9  spc»ak  German  also,  and  several  Italian  as  well.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
New  York  has  12  college  women  in  its  training  school  at  this  time,  while  out  of  200 
students  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  25  have  university  dt»grces. 

The  next  problem  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  course  to  be  given  in  the  training 
school  itself.  It  is  a  matter  (»f  common  knowledge  that  few  such  schools  are  to-day 
in  a  f>osition  to  give  to  their  pupils  the  training  necessary  to  fit  them  adecjuately  for 
the  work  of  health  nursing.  Over  a  thousand  such  s(*hools  have  come  into  existence 
8inc*e  1890,  but  their  e.Ntal)lishment  has  often  l>een  inspired  less  by  educational  ideals 
thiui  by  the  desire  to  obtain  unpaid  assistance  in  the  routine  work  of  the  hospitals 
with  which  they  arc  connectetl.  Tch)  often  standards  of  admission,  which  are  of 
such  imjjortancc  in  a  ))rof<>ssion  demanding  unu.sual  physical  and  mental  and  personal 
qualifications,  are  sacrificed  to  the  n<K»d  for  student  nurses  to  do  the  work.  Too 
often  the  applicant,  once  admitted,  is  .«ubject  to  severe  conditions  of  overwork  and 
underfeeding  and  jMKir  living  ac<'ommo<laiions.  Always  there  are  the  educational 
w<*aknesses  inlu-rent  in  an  \md»'rtaking  \\hi(h  is  not  primarily  e(iu(':iii(inal  in  aim. 
The  cnurst*  is  apt  to  l»e  careles'-ly  jihmned.  the  tea<h«'rs  those  who  chance  to  l>e  ax'uil- 
able,  the  t«'arhing  what  they  hapjH^n  to  find  it  easiest  to  give,  and  the  la1)nratary 
equipment  h«»jK'lessly  inailtMjuat*'.  Most  fundamental  of  all  is  the  problem  of  time. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  train  the  nurses  we  m>ed  f <  r  the  public-health  campaign 
by  a  cour.-e  which  inv«»lves  two  <»r  three  hours  a  week  <;i  lh<'ory  and  50  to  Gi)  hounin 
the  wanls,  not  hoiirs  of  clinical  instniction.  but  f(»r  the  most  part  a  mutine  i.»i  unen- 
light4>ning  and  exhausting  manual  work.  The  relation  between  the  h-ispital  and 
the  training  s<'h(Hjl  .•should  !'«•  a  symbicjtic  one;  it  UH-re  nearly  resembles  a  case  of 
simple  ]Kirasitism. 
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The  committee  of  education  of  the  league  for  nundDg  education  has  outlined  a 
standard  curriculum  which  calls  for  a  total  of  675  hours  of  theoretical  instruction, 
360  hours  to  be  concentrated  in  a  preliminary  period  of  four  months  with  no  work 
in  the  wards,  75  hours  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  and  60  hours  in  each  of  the 
other  four  half  years.  This  curriculum  includes  CO  hours  of  anatomy  and  physiology^ 
30  hours  of  bacteriology,  30  hours  of  chemistry  and  physics,  15  hours  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  90  hours  in  cooker>'  and  nutrition,  and  30  hours  in  household  economy, 
in  addition  to  the  more  technical  courses  in  the  nursing  subjects  proper.  This  outline 
is  by  no  means  Utopian,  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  training 
schools  are  at  present  offering  anything  like  this  amount  of  theoretical  work. 

Finally,  the  specific  training  in  public-health  science  remains  to  be  considered. 
This  superstructure,  needed  to  convert  a  nurse  into  a  public-health  nuree,  is  much 
the  same  as  the  training  needed  to  make  a  physician  into  a  public-health  physician* 
It  requires,  first,  a  general  course  or  courses  in  public  health,  sanitary  science,  or 
municipal  sanitation,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  This  should  include  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  spread  of  communicable  disease;  the  sources  and  vehicles  of 
disease,  the  relation  of  nuisances  and  plumbing  to  health;  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
garbage,  the  problems  of  water  supply  and  milk  supply  and  food  supply  in  relation  to 
health;  the  effects  of  dust  and  heat,  and  the  regulation  of  atmospheric  conditions; 
the  broad  fundamentals  of  school  and  tenement  and  factory  hygiene;  the  principles 
underlying  isolation,  disinfection,  and  senmi  therapy  in  the  control  of  communicable 
maladies;  the  relation  of  insects  to  disease;  epidemiology  and  the  organization  ol 
State  and  mimicipal  health  departments.  Vital  statistics  should  receive  special 
attention  in  this  course.  The  value  of  the  nurse's  work,  both  to  her  own  locality 
and  to  the  general  cause  of  public  health,  will  be  enormously  enhanced  by  accurate 
record  keeping  and  intelligent  statistical  analysis. 

Secondly,  the  public-hea.th  nurse  should  make  a  special  study  of  social  problems, 
with  due  consideration  of  underlying  causes  and  an  analysis  of  existing  practical 
agencies  of  relief.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  for  her  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  dietetics  and  home  economics  gained  in  the  training  school;  and,  fourthly, 
special  courses  in  psychology  and  educational  method  will  greatly  increase  her 
usefulness. 

These  theoretical  coiUBes  should  be  supplemented  by  practical  field  work  in  ordi- 
nary visiting  nursing,  in  school  nursing,  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  infant-welfare  work 
and,  where  possible,  perhaps  by  elective  field  work  in  sanitary  inspection,  food 
inspection,  housing  inspection,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  nursing  education  has  made  encouraging  strides 
during  the  past  few  years.  There  are  at  least  eight  different  institutions  now  offering 
graduate  courses  to  public-health  nurses  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Boulder  (Colo.),  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  besides  special  courses 
offered  by  the  State  Health  Departments  of  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

The  department  of  nursing  and  health  at  Teachers*  College  in  New  York,  specially 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  and  directed  by  Prof.  Adelaide  Nutting, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  fully  developed  of  these  schools.  It  has  a  departmental 
faculty  of  five  professors  and  instructors,  with  eight  special  lecturers  attached  to  the 
staff,  and  offers  to  graduate  nurses  programs  of  study  of  one  or  two  years'  duration  in 
teaching  in  schools  of  nursing,  administration  of  schools  of  nursing,  hospital  adminis- 
tration, public-health  nursing,  school  nursing,  and  teaching  and  supervision  in  public- 
health  nursing.  The  courses  offered  in  Boston  by  the  instructive  district  nursing 
association  occupy  either  four  or  eight  months.  The  public-health  household  eco- 
nomics and  educational  aspects  of  the  subject  are  taken  up  at  Simmons  College  and 
the  sociological  problems  in  the  school  for  social  workers.  The  Chicago  course,  the 
most  recent  adventure  in  this  field,  is  offered  by  the  school  of  ci\*ics  and  philanthropy 
and  covers  a  period  of  16  weeks,  including  classroom  work  in  the  school,  visits  of 
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imp.v.'tiim  ( >  s)"ial  a'j:.,Mi(ios.  ami  liol<l  wjrk  uu«lt*r  the  suporv»ion  of  local  public* 
health  mir-jiiiij  orj^anizationH. 

Sin'li  i;;a  Iiiato  srh  >.)li  U)t  public-hoalth  nursinij;  are  likely  to  ilevelop  rapidly  and 
to  approximate  m)ro  and  m.)n'  nearly  the  atantlani  which  has  hceii  set  by  Prof.  Nut- 
tiu'j:  in  New  York.  Tin*  i^roat  task  ol  the  moment  seenii*  to  me  lo  be  an  improvement 
01  standards  in  the  nurses'  trainin<;  school  itself.  The  need  for  puch  improvement  in 
the  elomfntary  training  of  nurses  of  all  classes  was  forcildy  i?et  forth  by  Dr.  F.  P. 
Denny,  of  15oston.  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  June  18,  IIKW.  It 
has  been  uriifed  by  Dr.  Hi  chard  ( •.  Tabot  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Uobb  in  this  country'  and 
by  Dr.  Oldlield  in  Enjjland;  and  the  superintondenis  of  progressive  training  schoola 
are  makin<;  a  "gallant  struggle  toward  these  ideals,  in  a  few  cases  with  the  support  of 
farsighted  trustees. 

As  a  rule,  however,  tlio  immediate  needs  of  the  hospital,  for  which  the  training 
school  wa-*  historically  created,  quite  overshadow  the  new  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities which  have  developed  in  the  field  of  public  health.  For  a  fundamental 
improvera«mt  in  the  situation  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Prof.  Nutting  that — 

'*In  the  best  interests  of  both  hospital  and  training  si'hool  some  reconstruction  of 
(the  present)  system  is  necessary;  that  much  of  the  teaching,  especially  all  of  that 
fundamental  work  included  in  the  preparatory'  course  now  given  in  tlie  hospital. 
should  be  given  outside  of  it  in  a  central  school,  which  could  do  for  a  number  of 
hospitals  what  each  one  is  trying  to  do  for  itself;  and  that  this  central  school  should 
take  upon  itself  the  direction  of  the  education  and  responsibility  of  arranging  with 
diffen>nt  hospitals  for  the  practical  training  of  the  pupil  in  all  the  various  services. 
In  other  words,  that  the  training  school  should  rest  upon  a  foundation  not  unlikB 
the  medical  school." 

All  of  us  who  are  intf»rested  in  the  profession  of  nursing  realize  the  debt  of  that 
profession  and  of  the  public  to  the  hospitals  which  have  done  so  much  for  nursing 
education.  Vet  an  educational  institution  should  be  organized  for  educational  pur 
poses  and  not  as  an  adjunct  to  an  institution  for  healing  the  sick.  A  few  independent 
training  schools,  free  to  develop  as  leaders,  would  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  th»»  wholo  proirrcss  of  nursing  education  than  perhap.*  any  other  force.  I  under- 
stand that  a  definite  mov»»mont  is  undor  way  for  securing  an  endowment  for  the  train- 
ing-'hMol  at  Johns  Hopkins.  I  trust  that  it  may  suc'ciK.'d  and  that  this  example  may  be 
fi»llnW('<I  t'l.Ji'where:  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  in  my  opinion  a  vital 
es?i«-ntial  in  our  future  campaign  of  pubic  health. 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN  AS  A  SECRETARY. 

]\y  MARY  SNOW, 

Srh on  1  (if  (\)tn  u i  ^n v ,  .V«  //•   } 'or J:  Un! err v I fi/ .  X(  ir   York  City. 

Tiv*  ti TMiKiiioii  i»i  b  'ill;;  a  S"»'"**tijrv  in  n^^'t  tni.-ily  dosrribeil  or  classified.  Ever>' 
sttMi-'-nipli'T  thin'-:-  .■*■»'•  is  a  s<M-n'iary.  but  «'v»'ry  s^-rTotary  knows  the  gulf  that  lies 
b»'i.'  -c-n  tiii'  t\\i»  pr<»ii*s-5i')iis.  Most  s«'fTi':ari"s,  bowi'Vi-r.  havi-  at  the  beginning  of 
ih-i(  ■■  i:«'-is  ln't'Ti  r't"iM'_T;iph«'!\5  and  havir.i:  iirrivt'<l  al  si'nciary.^hip  lin<lit  impossible 
to  d"!iu"  t^i*  ]»hu-(.  \vh"ii  iIh'v  f'-as. 'rl  !i»  bi-  th."  oin'  ar.d  b(MMmi»  tb»»  other.  Therefore  it 
\<  I  iir  lo  a.-"Mji  •  thai  ih"  liti"  ni  d'-iiiiiiraiion  i.-  run  .-baipJy  <lravn.  This  lH»inee>'i- 
d-'iii!>  tiiir  it  i-  itnp'-s-iol»'  lo  d-.-i-ii!.i'  tht-  {»:.■!— .^i.iu  oi  .M'iii-iary.-shij)  wit  I:  out  starting 
wi'f'  >:•■[!' I :iMi»'iy.  o;;t  of  which  ;-•■■  ir-iaria!  .v-.rk  usually  irrows. 

'•  i-  ir.i"  '-i.ir  .^i.nii-  r:in-]>li  ui-i.-ly  .^-.ici  i>s^i',;l  si-cii'taiii's  exist  who  know  no  ste- 
iio_  ;!ii'iv  .iini  v.ij.)  havi"  iit-viT  f.-b  iis  l.iclv.  bui  i]it'va!«'  .•'.i  iV-w  in  the  CTcat  mass  that 

la  m 

tills  papt-r  \^ill  !■»■  v .r^i!n-d  io  tijf  ■:.■..!![)  '.\in.  ha\''  pa>-.'d  by  natural  and  ine\'itable 
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A  secretary  is  a  person  who  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  takes  charge  of  the  correspond- 
ence, compiles  material  for  spoken  or  written  matter,  collects  data  and  assembles  it 
in  usable  form,  and  takes  memoranda  of  speeches  or  interviews  for  another  person. 
The  secretary  may  have  but  one  of  these  duties,  but  more  often  all.  The  ste- 
nographer, like  the  trained  nurse,  must  follow  instructions  to  the  letter,  presenting 
verbatim  copy  perfectly  transcribed.  She  is  valuable  in  direct  ratio  to  the  per- 
fection of  her  technique.  The  secretary  must  have  a  quite  independent  will,  resource- 
fulness, a  well-furnished  mind  with  prompt  reactions,  and  the  ability  to  get  the  ''  mes- 
sage to  Grarcia. "  Both  must  have  the  temperment  of  cheerfulness  and  agreeability 
though  the  heavens  fall,  a  calamity  which  will  occiir  all  too  frequently. 

In  the  1910  United  States  census  secretaries  and  stenographers  numbered  263,315. 
Of  this  great  army  at  least  95  per  cent  qualified  with  the  art  of  stenography.  The 
secretarial  section  possesses  every  variety  and  amount  of  education  from  graduation 
(or  even  less)  from  elementary  school  to  post  graduate  collegiate  degrees. 

The  profession  of  stenography  is  standardized  only  as  far  as  it  demands  a  knowledge 
of  shorthand  and  the  technique  of  transcribing  on  the  typewriting  machine .    Entrance, 
to  a  school  for  stenography  is  perfectly  possible  for  anybody  who  can  read  and  write. 
The  youngest  student  observed  was  12  years  of  age  and  entered  from  Grade  VII  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  schools  themselves  are  of  every  possible  iyipe  of  efficiency  and  inefficiency. 
There  is  a  vast  number  which  without  quality  or  any  superiority  and  mental  equip- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  staff,  prey  upon  the  army  of  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools, 
diverting  them  from  the  very  excellent  courses  offered  by  the  public  high  schools  by 
representing  gain  in  time  and  alluring  with  groundless  promises  of  employment  on 
finishing.  The  State  should  scrutinize  these  schools  with  strictest  exaction  as  to 
standard  and  quality  of  what  is  offered.  No  greater  injustice  exists  than  the  extortion 
of  money  from  the  poor  on  the  shallowest  of  promises. 

Grading  upward  from  these  are  schools  of  various  standards  of  efficiency,  well 
tested  by  organizations  employing  their  graduates,  until  the  university  itself  under- 
takes the  task  with  characteristic  enrichment  and  thoroughness.  The  technical 
high  Bchools  have  assumed  the  function  of  training  expert  stenographers  and  are 
successful  in  direct  ratio  to  the  culture,  teaching  power,  and  idealism  of  the  head  of 
the  department. 

The  flooding  of  the  field  with  the  army  of  graduates  from  all  these  sources  has  brought 
about  an  economic  condition  of  excess  in  supply  which  has  cheapened  the  whole 
group.  The  college  woman  who  enters,  however,  brings  a  unique  equipment.  She 
often  has  one  or  perhaps  two  available  sciences.  She  has  at  command  another  lan- 
guage. She  has  been  trained  to  follow  subjects  back  to  their  sources  and  she  has 
above  all  been  disciplined  into  thinking  straight.  The  employer  who  is  seeking 
strength  soon  realizes  this  and  she  is  swiftly  drawn  from  stenography  into  secretarial 
work.  Superior  education  has  given  her  a  short  circuit  to  which  the  high-school 
graduate  slowly  climbs  step  by  step. 

The  stenographer  with  power  and  imagination  in  an  advertising  department  or 
firm  similarly  goes  rapidly  from  the  machine  to  the  writer's  desk.  The  history  of  the 
great  number  of  women  who  are  writing  the  advertising  matter  which  we  read  so 
diligently  as  we  ride  in  the  street  cars  starts  from  the  stenographic  notebook  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent  and  passes  through  secretarial  work  to  the  writing  of  adver- 
tising matter.  Environment  and  the  occasional  crowded  desk  of  her  chief  have 
forced  the  woman  to  draw  on  her  originality,  imagination,  and  initiative,  and  she  has 
become  an  advertiser  by  the  law  of  evolution. 

The  woman  with  meager  education  who  has  risen  to  a  secretarial  position  has  pos- 
sessed a  mind  which  has  been  first  of  all  receptive  and  elastic,  and  after  that,  indus- 
trious.   The  stenographer  who  aspires  to  a  secretaryship  can  never  arrive  without 
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these  qualities.  She  must  see  endless  possibilities  in  a  somewhat  nMM^hmnir^  pfo* 
fession  and  recognize  opportunities  which  will  qualify  her  for  a  much  more  independmit 
original  and  interesting  thing  than  mere  stenography.  Nothing  is  more  pusxiiiig  to 
the  stenographer  than  the  reasons  for  selection  from  her  ranks  of  women  who  dnll 
become  secretaries.  The  choice  does  not  apparently  base  itself  on  superior  tech- 
nique, faithfulness,  or  the  ability  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Much  heoit- 
buming  results  from  this  inability  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  steiMH 
graphic  and  the  secretarial  mind.  The  stenographer  who  does  not  increamngly  under- 
stand and  master  the  background  against  which  she  is  working  will  never  become  % 
secretary.  The  secretary  must  enter  into  the  whole  profeesiimal  experience  of  her 
chief.  She  must  have  exceptional  intelligence  toward  the  past,  pieeent,  and  fatme 
of  the  undertakings  which  are  in  progress.  She  must  have  refinement  of  undentand* 
ing  which  reaches  into  every  implication  of  office  procedure.  She  must  be  innocent 
of  nerves,  fatigue,  or  boredom.  If  she  has  all  of  these  qualifications  she  will  be  a  peari 
of  great  price,  ethically  and  financially.  Her  rewards  will  have  various  formB.  She 
will  be  conscious  of  being  vital  to  all  situations,  she  will  have  the  intellectual  delist 
of  completely  understanding,  and  she  will  have  a  salary  of  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  She 
would  have  twice  or  thrice  this  sum  if  she  were  a  man,  but  she  must  pay  the  heavy 
money  tax  imposed  upon  her  sex. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  temporary  stay  of  women  in  business  makes  it  economi* 
cally  unsoimd  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth  in  positions  of  responaible  manage* 
ment.  Laura  Drake  Gill  has  made  a  very  convincing  study  of  the  comparative 
stability  of  women  and  men  in  occupational  life  which  completely  sets  aside  thia  theory. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  more  education  the  woman  has  had  the  farther  dbe 
removes  herself  from  '^ Business."  Curiously  enough  she  does  not  regard  publishing 
houses  as  such  and  goes  eagerly  to  them.  Doubtless  her  own  conscious  debt  to  the 
world  of  books  is  very  real  and  yet  so  intangible  that  it  seems  more  an  obligation  cf 
the  soul  than  of  the  purse.  At  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New 
York  during  the  year  1914-15  the  distribution  of  337  secretaries  was  as  foUowa: 

Social  and  relU^otis  organixations 74 

Schools  and  colleges 50 

Publishing  houses 34 

Private  individuals 30 

Advertising  and  buidness 30 

Research  and  science 16 

Physicians'  ofllces 12 

Authors  and  professors 13 

Womansuflrage 9  '  Employment , 

Architects,  engineers,  landscape  architects,  and  Consulates , 

interior  decorators 8  .  Importers  and  exporters 

I/aw  offices 8  '  Newspaper  olTloe 

Clubs  and  assodaUons 6  | 

Advertising  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  college  woman's  imagination  when 
her  ambition  is  to  write.  She  has  tried  her  power  on  the  college  publications  and  on 
the  papers  of  her  home  town.  The  advertising  woman  whose  name  is  legion  hat 
recommended  secretarial  work  with  advertisers  as  the  entering  wedge.  It  is  evident 
from  the  list  that  many  of  the  aspirants  have  followed  this  counsel  sealoualy  and 
have  placed  themselves  "in  line." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  noting  the  exception  of  publishing  houses  and  adver- 
tising, that  the  college  woman  has  conspicuously  avoided  buaness  in  its  commercial 
sense .  ^liether  business  has  rendered  itself  imattractive  by  its  characteristic  methods, 
or  whether  liberal  educational  training  has  rendered  her  inaccessible  to  any  vppml 
which  carries  an  implication  of  sordidnees,  is  a  matter  which  can  not  be  aigoed  here. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  experience  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  showa  that  bi 
likes  her  but  that  she  does  not  like  businees.  She  wants  something  which  ia 
upon  an  idea  more  fundamental  to  human  happiness  than  the  mere  tn^Wi^  of  moBey. 


Iloepitals 

Public  service  corporatloni . . . . 

Manufacturing  and  mills 

Banks  and  trust  companies.... 

Department  stores 

Insurance  and  real  estate 

Theaters  and  moving  pictures. 
Civic  organizations 
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The  opportumtieB  she  has  chosen  offer  less  money  reward  hut  the  difiference  is  too 
ioagnificant  to  be  (xmsldered. 

Another  study  of  college  women  who  are  in  secretarial  wcnrk  which  coven  a  group 
of  nearly  1,000  alumnae  shows  the  following  distribution: 

Per  cent. 

mOk  aodal  orgmriwitifliM 80 

Wlthiehools 20 

With  pabUshiDg  hooaeB 8 

WtthtMBUks « 

WlthprlTatelDdividiuds 6  100 

In  the  League  for  Business  Opportunities  for  Women  in  New  York  City  there  is  a 
secretarial  section.  These  women  are  superior  in  character  and  power  and  are  on 
whole  noncoUege  in  education.  The  college  women  of  this  section  are  but  3  per  cent 
ol  the  group.    They  distribute  themselves  thus: 


Pv  oent. 

With  hospitals 5 

WlthUbraries S 

With  widely  scattared  ocgwihstlww SI 


Per  cent. 

WUh  eorporatlcns 22 

With  lawyers 20 

With  hanks 20 

With  lodai  orgsnltattons 17 

With  misoeUaiieoiis  husiness 10 


Perooit. 

With  doctors  and  engtaieers 5 

With  schools 6 

With  widely  scattered. 1 


100 


The  average  salary  which  the  college  group  reports  is,  $1,109.  The  range  is  from 
$500  to  $3,000. .  The  average  is  much  lowered  by  a  number  who  with  total  dugregard 
of  economic  and  social  values  naively  name  absurd  money  rewards,  adding  that  they 
are  "conscious  that  the  salary  is  very  low  but  the  position  is  very  congenial." 

The  salaries  of  the  noncollege  group  doubtless  are  at  a  somewhat  higher  average 
since  these  women  are  associated  to  a  greater  extent  with  business  otganiaations. 

The  college  woman  is  valued  as  a  secretary  because  of  her  general  intelligence, 
the  refinement  which  is  an  almost  invariable  result  of  scholarly  contact,  her  resource- 
fulness and  easily  available  power  in  research  and  her  devotion  to  the  matter  in  hand 
rather  than  to  her  own  comfort  or  joy.  Her  social  life  is  elsewhere  and  the  office  is  a 
place  for  complete  concentration  and  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  "downtown"  life  is  the  spectacle  of  the  meagerly  educated 
girl  who  finds  there  her  social  opportunities.  Her  chatting,  her  coquetries,  and  her 
diffused  power  are  gauges  of  the  poverty  of  her  outside  social  life.  There  is  pathos 
in  the  exhibition  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  an  office.  To  the  girl  who  has  had  a  more 
generous  and  satisfying  life  this  is  an  utterly  unknown  temptation  and  the  economic 
equation  alone  of  having  highly  trained  people  is  so  obvious  to  the  business  and 
professional  employer  that  the  supply  of  college  women  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  process  of  training  her  into  secretarial 
efficiency  has  become  a  fine  art  and  worthy  of  the  power  of  the  university. 


RELAQONES  MfiDICAS  EN  LAS  AMfiRICAa 

For  CARLOS  MORALES  MACEDO, 
Midico  y  Cinijano  de  la  FaeuUad  de  Medieina  de  Lima,  Perd, 

Las  antiguas  univeisidades  de  la  Am^ca  Latina,  nacidas  en  un  regimen  c»t  cea* 
ventiud,  exclusivamente  dedicadas  despu^  a  formar  un  grupo  de  gentes  de  elevada 
cultura,  ban  iniciado  desde  hace  pocos  aflos  una  nueva  orientacidn  en  su  vida: 
comienzan  a  ponerse  en  contacto  inmediato  con  el  pueblo,  para  extender  asi  su  accids 
bienhechora  a  todas  las  manifestaciones  de  la  vida  nacional. 

La  influencia  de  la  class  intelectual  se  extender^  como  elemento  de  cultura  popular, 
adn  mis  de  lo  que  ahora  estd  como  fueraa  poUtica, 
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Al  procuiar  un  (ntimo  contacto  ente  los  hombrea  y  las  institociones  uni 
del  Nuevo  Mundo,  este  Congreso  Cientffico  encama  al  miamo  tiempo  la  mtm 
y  la  mis  eficaz  idea  de  panamericanumo. 

El  bello  ideal  de  la  solidaridad  intelectual  de  laa  AmMcaa,  encuentim  en  laa  c: 
m^dicas  un  vasto  campo  para  su  realizaci6n  en  el  future.  Apoyan  esta  idea,  no  wSlo 
el  cardcter  universal  de  la  medicina,  sine  tambi^n  la  circunBtancia  de  ezistir  problemae 
mMicos  de  interns  americano. 

El  descubrimiento  de  America  enriqueci6  a  la  terap^utica  con  valioaos  productoa 
medicinales,  revel6  la  existencia  de  enfermedades  desconocidas  y  did  maigen  a 
importantes  trabajos  cientlficos.  La  investigacidn  de  la  flora  medicinal  de  Am^ca, 
el  conocimiento  de  su  gcopjaffa  m^ica,  el  estudio  de  ciertas  enfermedadee  enddmicai, 
la  solucidn  de  grandes  problemas  de  higiene  ptiblica,  etc.,  intereaan  a  loa  puebloa  de 
todo  el  continente. 

A  parte  de  estas  razones,  creemoe  que  la  intimidad  de  relacionea  entre  loa  m^coa 
de  ambas  AmMcas,  imprimird  rumbos  saludables  en  la  ensefiansa,  en  la  ptoduccite 
cientffica  y  aun  en  la  prdctica  profceional. 

NuoHtraH  reluciones  m^icas  caiAn  muy  lejoe  de  haber  adquirido  el  grado  de  intimi* 
dad  y  estimacion  recfproca  que  mereco  el  adelanto  de  la  profe8i6n  en  laa  doa  Amdricaa. 
NoH  defconocemos  mutuamente.  Puede  deoirse  que  hoy,  como  ayer,  laa  noticiaa  de 
las  impx)rtantoe  contribuciones  cientlficas  de  nueatroe  colegaa  norteamericanoa,  noa 
llegan  a  Sud  America  por  eonducto  de  Europa. 

D^'bese  ^stu  a  que  la  profcHi6n  m^ica  ha  nacido  y  se  ha  deaarroUado  con  orienta* 
cionoH  muy  diferentee  en  ambas  Americas. 

Aunque  la  medicina  se  enscftd  de  manera  doctrinaria  deedo  principioa  del  aiglo 
XVIII  en  las  vivjas  univerHidadee  es()afiolaii  de  la  America  Latina,  au  reoiganisacitfn 
8ulo  data  do  Km  tiempos  de  la  indcpendencia  sudamericana.  Se  reoiganiz6  au  en- 
scfianza  de  aoucrdo  con  los  Bistemas  francesee  que  eetaban  muy  en  boga  en  aquella 
^poca.  Progre»an)n  las  cienciaH  m^icas  bajo  la  influencia  franceaa,  que  ae  mantuvo 
caai  exclusiva  hat<ta  fines  del  pasado  t<iglo.  En  la  ^poca  actual  comienxan  a  acen- 
tuarpe  tendenciap  mas  ecl^oticas;  hie  j6venes  viajan  buscando  su  perfeccionamiento 
profesional  donde  mejor  pueden  encontrarlo  y  la  prdctica  mMica  ae  rsgula  bajo 
influencias  muy  variadatt. 

La  organizarion  centralizadora  do  las  eecuelas  m^dicas  en  la  America  Latina,  donde 
un  B<'>lo  cuerpo  doccnte  lleva  el  control  de  la  profeaidn  on  todo  el  pais,  loa  eatrictoa 
requisittw  para  la  admiHi<jn  do  estudiantes,  los  sistemas  de  ensefianza  encaminadoa  a 
proporcionar  una  vasta  ilustnici6n  cientffica  en  un  plazo  no  menor  de  cinco  afioa,  han 
logrado  mantener  al  medico  on  un  grado  de  avanzada  cultura  intelectual,  had^ndolo 
digno  de  la  estimaciun  social  y  de  la  confianza  piiblica. 

En  loe  Ef^tados  Unidoe,  la  instruccion  m^ilica,  pr6digamente  eaparcida  en  numeroaai 
univfn'idadt's  y  opcuclaH  opporialoi',  ho  ha  desarrollado  en  una  orientaci(^)n  mda  t^cnica 
que  cultural.  Tratdn(iu(*e  de  una  pn>fetd6n  on  la  que  interosa  mds  seleccionar  el  per- 
sonal quo  aumontar  hu  niimcn),  esto  sistema  no  hubiera  dado  buenoe  reeultadoa  ai  la 
pn>f(>eiou  modica  no  hubiera  entado  orgaiiizada  do  manera  admirable. 

Xumon»sa8  M>ciodade9  m^Klicat*-  ontrc  ellas  la  "American  Medical  Asaociation,** 
para  no  citar  sino  a  la  m&a  grand(? — muy  bien  dotados  institutes  de  invoatigadte 
ciontffira  y  H4)brc  todo  una  prent<a  modica  on  la  que  se  cuentan  6rganoB  de  merecido 
prostigio  mundial,  han  sahido  hacor  una  soloccion  ontre  los  m^dicoe  prdcticoa,  han 
estimulado  su  pnKiuccion  intoloctual  y  la  han  dado  a  conocer  en  loa  giandea  centroa 
europ4*<)(i. 

Actualmente  la  miKlicina  n(»rteamoricana  contribuye  al  pntgreeo  de  la  ciencia  oon 
importantes  investigacionos  originales  y  especialmentc  con  laa  mda  ricaa  eatadfitkH 
de  cirugfa  uperatoria. 

En  la  America  Latina,  el  magnffico  plan  de  onseAanza  que  domina  en  laa  eacuehi, 
la  moritoria  labor  de  much<js  institutoa  de  medicina  e  higiene  y  la  privilegiadapoaicite 
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social  de  los  uMicoB,  sostenida  por  relevantes  m^toe  pereonalee,  ofrecen  gran  con- 
tfiBte  con  la  deficiente  ofganisaci^n  de  la  profeei6n  miema. 

Las  sociedadee  m^dicas  todavfa  no  han  extendido  mucho  su  ben^ca  influenda  y 
las  publicaciones  peri6dicas  (salvo  alguna  excepci6n)  carecen  de  la  fuena  necesaria 
paim  introdudr  en  la  literatura  m^ica  circulante  los  eecritos  originales  que  publican. 
Es  frecuente  ver  aparecer  en  los  6iganoe  de  la  prensa  m Wca  latinoamericana,  eetudioe 
de  indiscutible  importancia  dentffica,  que  eet^  condenadoe  a  una  circuladdn  muy 
redudda,  sin  que  de  ellos  se  den  cuenta  en  el  extranjero,  y  sin  que  nl  siquieia  queden 
catalogados  en  la  denda  para  que  puedan  servir  de  referencias  a  posteriores  estudios 
sobre  el  mismo  tema. 

En  el  siglo  presente,  se  acentda  mis  cada  dfa  la  tendencia  a  reemplazar  el  trabajo 
liislado  de  los  hombres,  por  el  eetablecimiento  de  grandes  organizacionee,  en  las  que 
mndios  individuos  cooperan  al  mismo  fin,  con  relativo  sacrificio  de  su  personalidad. 
Eeta  tendencia  crece  r&pidamente  en  todos  los  ramos  de  la  actividad  humana  y  ex- 
tiende  su  acd6n  a  la  profesidn  m^ica. 

Ee  necesidad  imperioea  para  el  progreso  de  las  ciencias  m6dicas  en  los  pafses  ibeio- 
americanos,  una  organizad6n  que  corresponda  a  la  ilustraci^n  y  sefialadas  aptitudes 
de  los  hombres  que  all&  las  cultivan.  Deben  constituirse  sodedades  de  vasto  radio 
de  acd^  y  grandes  publicadones  peri^dicas,  que  patrocinen  y  estbnulen  la  pro- 
ducci6n  dentifica  original. 

A  ello  pueden  contribuir  los  medicos  de  los  E^tados  Unidos,  por  medio  de  la  exten- 
si6n  hacia  la  America  Latina  de  sus  grandes  sodedades  m^dicas,  concediendo  asf 
a  sus  colegas  latinos  los  privilegios  y  las  ventajas  de  una  asociaci^n  fntima;  por  medio 
de  un  active  intercambio  de  publicadones  entre  los  prindpales  centres  dentfficos 
americanos;  y  creando  una  gran  revista  que  lleve  el  control  de  toda  la  ptoducci^ 
mMica  en  America,  dando  cuenta  de  los  trabajos  originales  publicados  en  los  pequefioe 
peri<5dicoe  y  sirvi^ndoles  asl  de  introducd6n  en  la  literatura  m^ica  universal. 

Con  el  apoyo  de  las  precedentes  consideraciones,  someto  a  la  aprobad6n  del  Gongreso 
los  siguientes  votos: 

(1)  El  Segundo  Gongreso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  emite  el  voto  de  que  las 
Bociedades  m^icas  de  America  extiendan  su  organizacidn  y  concedan  los  privilegios 
de  SUB  Bocios  a  m^icoe  de  todas  las  Repdblicas  americanas. 

(2)  El  Segundo  Gongreso  Gientlfico  Panamericano,  recomienda  el  active  intercambio 
de  publicacioncs  m^dicas  y  la  creaci6n  de  una  gran  revista,  destinada  a  dar  cuenta 
de  todos  los  trabajos  medicos  originales  y  a  patrocinar  su  introducckSn  en  la  literatura 
m^ica  circulante. 


AGRICULTURA  SaENTlHCA  OU  ENSINO  AGRICOLA  NO  BRASIL. 

Por  LUIS  FREDERIGO  SAUERBRONN  GARPENTER, 

Rio  de  JaneirOy  Brasil, 

Os  congressos  Bcientificos  pan-americanoe  prestariam  aos  paizes  da  America  do  Sul, 
e  especialmeute  ao  Brasil,  relevantissimo  Bervi^o,  si  conseguissem  popularisar,  larga- 
mente  divulgar,  ncssea  paizes,  o  que  6  o  ensino  agricola  nos  Estados  Unidos,  o  que 
em  prol  delle  tAm  feito  o  Govemo  Federal  e  os  Govemos  dos  Estados,  as  escolas  que 
t6m  sido creadaB,  os estatutoe  e programmasdessas escolas,  a contribui9fto de  tal ensino 
para  o  alto  grau  de  adeantamento  da  agricultura  norte-americana  e  riqueza  e  bem- 
estar  da  na^fto,  ob  ideaes  que  devem  ter  em  vista  os  demais  paizes  das  Americas,  i 
luz  da  experiencia  dos  Estados  Unidos,  afim  de  obterem  para  os  sous  campos  e  as  suas 
lavouras  a  prosperidade  que  Ihes  estd  reservada. 
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No  Brasil,  6  doloroso  confeesal-o,  a  agricultuia  tern  ddo  coDsidenulft  uma 
occupa9&o  material,  urn  mero  trabalho  ou  serviyo  brayal,  e  dahi  a  caiua  do  wn  Ataio. 

Quando  em  1889  cahiu  o  Imperio,  legou  (ente)  &  Republica  duatesoolMde  mMiAJn^ 
notaveis  (una  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  outra  na  cidade  da  Bahia),  diUM  faculdadei 
de  direito  celebres  (uma  na  cidade  de  SSo  Paulo  e  outra  na  cidade  do  Recife),  doM 
escolas  de  engenharia  afamadas  (uma  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Jneiro  e  outra  na  cidade 
de  Ouro  Pre  to),  um  conservatorio  de  musica  e  uma  escola  de  bellae  artes,  ambaa  na 
cidade  do  Rio,  das  quaes  sahiram  artistas  que  oe  immortal iaaram. 

Entretanto,  o  Imperio  ndo  legou  &  Republica  uma  escola  de  agricultuia. 

Dito  isto,  est&  dito.  tudo,  no  que  conceme  ao  atrazo  em  que  sempre  ficou  no  BiaeQ 
a  agricultura,  a  fonte  da  sua  prosperidade  economica. 

Com  effeito,  das  duas  escolas  de  medicina  sahiram  medicos  e  pbannaceutiooe  pan 
todo  o  vasto  paiz;  as  duas  escolas  juridicas  prepararam  os  advogados  e  00  juizes  encon- 
trados  em  toda  a  extenstlo  do  solo;  nas  duas  escolas  de  engenharia  ae  forxnaiam  todoi 
OS  engenheiros  dissominados  nas  empresas  particulares  e  repartigOes  publicia. 

Qu&o  grande  falta  nHo  fez  a  manuteng&o,  ao  lado  dessas  escolas,  de  uma  eaoola  de 
agricultura,  que,  por  todo  esse  tempo  que  durou  o  Imperio,  houvesse  mandado  agri- 
cul tores  para  os  campos  do  Brasill 

Que  seriam  a  medicina  e  o  direito  no  Brasil,  sem  aquellas  quatro  escolas  niper- 
iorcs,  duas  medicas  e  duas  juridicas?    Nada. 

Que  devem,  no  Brasil,  a  medicina  e  o  direito,  iquellas  quatro  escolas?    Tudo. 

No  Brasil,  ao  lado  dos  medicos  diplomados  ha  os  individuos  que  se  entregam  ao 
exercicio  da  medicina  sem  previos  estudos  serios  e  de  um  mode  quasi  completamente 
empirico:  s&o  os  chamados  curandeiroa,  E  tambem,  ao  lado  dos  advogados  diplomados 
ha  OS  rabulas,  que  tratam  de  causas  perante  os  tribunaes,  e  que  aprendem  a  profiarto, 
porque  foram  por  muito  tempo  empregados  em  algum  escriptorio  de  advogado  ou  em 
algum  cartorio  judicial,  sem  que,  entretanto,  tenham  qualquer  cultuia  juridica. 

O  exercicio  da  medicina  pelos  curandeiros  6  acto  criminoso  pelo  codigo  penal  bia* 
sileiro  e  os  rabulas  advogam  perante  os  tribunaes  porque,  illudindo  a  lei  que  exige  a 
assignatura  de  advogados  nos  articulados  e  arrazoados  forenses,  obtte  de  algom 
advogado  diplomado  que  Ihes  assignem  os  seus  trabalhos. 

Mas  6  facil  de  imaginar  o  atrazo  em  que  estariam  no  Brasil  a  medicina  e  o  diieito» 
si  estivessem  entregues  nas  mftos  dos  curandeiros  e  dos  rabulas. 

N&o  6,  pois,  de  causar  extranheza  que  o  Brasil,  que  nunca  teve  ensino  agriooia 
organisado,  n&o  tenha  tide  tambem,  nunca,  agricultura  scientifica,  agricultuia  piD- 
gressista  e  proepera. 

0  decreto  federal  8319  de  20  do  Outubro  de  1910  creou  o  ensino  agronomioo  noBiasQ, 
piano  de  que  era  a  cupola  uma  grande  escola  superior  de  agricultura,  a  qual  foi  pouco 
depois  creada  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  decreto  federal  9857  de  6  de  Novem- 
bro  de  1912,  entrando  a  funccionar  e  abrindo  as  suas  aulas  em  1913. 

O  piano  do  decreto  9857  e  as  condigdes  em  que  foi  installada  a  escola  superior  de 
agricultura  soffreram  vivos  ataques  e,  sobrevindo  a  crise  financeira  com  a  qual  esli 
a  brakes  o  paiz,  foi  no  corrente  anno  supprimida  a  mesma  escola,  em  cuja  installa^ 
o  govemo  gastara  quantiosas  sommas. 

Por  conseguinte,  mais  uma  vez  falharam  os  pianos  de  se  encetar  uma  gnena  de 
morte  &  agricultura  rotineira,  quo  infelicita  o  paiz. 

Nos  20  Estadns  de  que  se  compde  o  Brasil,  e  no  Districto  Federal,  pouoo  ou  nada 
t6m  06  podcres  publicos  foito  a  favor  do  ensino  agricola,  salvo  o  Estado  de  Sio  Paulo, 
indubitavelmentc  o  mais  progressista  de  todos,  o  qual  vae  seriameote  cuidando  do 
assumpto,  tendo,  na  sua  bella  cidade  de  Piracicaba,  a  escola  de  agricultura  do  Estado, 
denominada  "Luiz  de  Quoir6z,"  o  benemerito  cidadfto  que  lan^u  os  seus  fimda- 
mentos  e  depois  a  doou  ao  Estado. 

Em  1907  o  Dr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  ent&o  embaixador  do  Brasil  nos  Estados  Unldoi, 
contractou  para  dirigir  a  referida  escola  o  Dr.  Clinton  De  Witt  Smith,  fonnado  pela 
Universidade  de  Cornell  (1873),  e  a  esse  director  a  escola  deve  assignaladoa  ■ervigoa. 
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O  problema  do  servigo  agricola  6,  segundo  pensamos,  um  daquelles  que,  no  Brasil, 
e8t&  reclamando  solu^fto  mais  urgente. 

E  tbdas  as  energias  e  sacrificios  que  foesem  poetos  em  contribuiylU)  para  o  consegui- 
mento  do  znagno  desideratum,  seriam  fartamente  recompensados. 

Nesse  sentido  tivemos  occasi^  de  dirigir,  ha  poucoe  dias,  ao  Ministxo  da  Agricul- 
tural Industria  e  Commercio  a  seguinte  petiy^: 

Exmo.  Sr.  Ministro  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Commercio: — 0  abaixo-assignado, 
natural  da  cidade  de  Friburgo,  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro;  lente  cathedratico,  por  con- 
curso,  da  antiga  faculdade  livre  de  direito  deeta  cidade,  candidate  classificado  em  dous 
concursos  perante  essa  faculdade  e  em  outro  perante  a  Escola  Naval  de  Guerra;  mem- 
bro  offectivo  do  Institute  da  Ordem  doe  Advo^uios  Brasileiros,  autor  de  varias  obras 
juridicas  e  advo^ado  noe  auditories  desta  cidade;  candidate  &  cadeira  de  agricultura 
na  E^ola  Superior  de  Agricultura  desta  cidade,  cadeira  que  n&o  chegou  a  ser  posta 
em  concurso  por  ter  side  extincta  a  mesma  escola; 

Considerando:  Que  na  lei  do  or^mento  para  1916,  j&  approvada  na  Camara  dos 
Deputados,  na  despesa  do  ministerio  presidido  por  Voss  Excellencia  ficou  consignada 
a  verba  de  300:000$000,  para  subven^Oes  e  auxilios  a  escolas,  estabelecimentos  ou  insti- 
tui9de8,  assim  como  a  particulares  que  tenham  produzido  trabalhos  materiaes  ou 
mentaes  que  interessem  &  agricultura,  industria  e  commercio,  sem  que  possa^  entre- 
tanto,  exceder  de  50:000$000  annuaes  nenhuma  das  subve'n^des  ou  auxilioe  que 
devam  ser  concedidos  pelo  Govemo; 

Considerando:  Que  poucos  paizes  do  mundo  se  podem  ufanar  de  ter,  como  o  Brasil, 
um  solo  t^  vasto,  t^  fecundo,  t§,o  propicio  a  toda  a  sorte  de  culturas; 

Considerando:  Que  a  industria  extractiva.  a  industria  da  cria^ilo  do  gado  e  a  indus- 
tria agricola  propriamente  dita  sao,  no  Brasil,  de  explora^^  a  tal  ponto  vantajosa  que 
f)^bia  e  prudentemente  exercidas^  poderao,  dentro  de  alguns  annos,  arrancal-o  da 
condi9^  de  paiz  de  finanyas  avariadas  e  eleval-o  4  situa9lU>  de  paiz  em  que  a  abun- 
dancia  do  euro  seja  imia  realidade; 

Considerando:  Que  ainda  quando  dirigidas  por  maoshabeis  que  encham  de  recursos 
as  areas  do  Thesouro,  as  finan^as  publicas  n^  s^o  menos  illusorias  desde  que  pobre 
seja  a  popula^^o,  sendo  certo  que  drenar  para  o  Thesouro,  por  meio  das  taxas  e  dos 
impostos,  as  riquezas  dos  particulares,  outra  cousa  nao  6  que  empobreeer  ainda  mais 
ana^iio; 

Comiderando:  Que  a  agricultura  rotineira  s6  tem  servido,  neste  grande  e  futuroso 
paiz,  para  levar  a  ruina  e  o  desanimo  no  seio  da  classe  dos  lavradores; 

Considerando:  Que  no  dia  em  que  os  lavradores  brasileiroe  chegarera  &  convic^fto 
de  que  a  agricultura  nilo  6  um  mere  service  brayal  a  que  qualquer  p6de  dar  desem- 
penho  satisfactorio  e  cabal,  uma  vez  que  o  dava  outr'ora  o  miserando  escravo  anal- 
phabeto  e  embrutecido;  de  que,  pelo  contrario,  a  agricultura  6  uma  sciencia,  6  uma 
profissHo  nobilitante,  tanto  mais  que  as  chamadas  profissdes  liberaes^  profiss^  em  que 
o  bra^o  forte  do  trabalhador  n^o  p6de  agir  com  acerto  e  com  lucre  sinko  quando  a  ser- 
vice de  uma  mente  illuminada  pela  sciencia; 

Considerando:  Que,  nesse  dia,  terd  raiado  a  era  nova  da  agricultura  brasileira; 

Considerando:  Que  nem  a  Uniio  Federal,  nem  os  Estados,  nem  os  municipios  t^m 
ligado  ao  problema  da  fundagao  de  escolas  agricolas  a  atten^fto  que  elLa  merece,  de 
modo  que  raras  s^  essas  escolas  atravez  de  um  territorio  t^  vasto,  como  ^  o  do  Brasil; 

Considerando:  Que,  ao  contrario  do  que  fdra  para  desejar,  nem  nas  escolas  primarias, 
nem  nas  secundarias,  6  o  ensino  da  agricultura  considerado  disciplina  obrigatoria; 

Considerando:  Que  6,  pois,  de  toda  necessidade  p6r  nas  m^os  do  agricultor  pratico, 
do  trabalhador  dos  campos,  os  livros  escriptos  em  linguagem  populsu*  e  que  ensinam 
08  processes  modernos  ae  agricultar  noe  paizes  em  que  (como  os  Estados  Unidos  da 
America  do  Norte,  por  exemplo)  a  agricultura  nao  e  apenas  um  trabalho  bra^al  que 
mais  nao  alcanna  que  uma  miseravel  subsistencia  para  o  trabalhador  e  sua  famiiia, 
aim  ^  uma  profissao  scientifica  que  leva  o  bem-estar,  o  progresso  e  a  riqueza  d  face 
risonha  dos  campos; 

Considerando:  Que  ha  bons  livros  que  equivalem  a  bens  professores  e  a  boas  escolas, 
isto  em  qualquer  das  espheras  da  actividade  humana,  e  nomeadamente  em  agricultura; 

Considerando:  Que  taes  livros  nSo  se  encontram  no  Brasil,  nem  em  lingua  portu- 
^ueza,  si  bcm  que  sejam  dignos  de  men^uo  e  do  mais  elogioso  applause  a  "Cultura 
aos  Campos,"  ao  Dr.  Assis  Brasil,  edi^ao  da  Sociedade  Brasileira  para  Animayfto  da 
Agricultura,  jd  em  terceira  edi^ao  (1910);  o  *'A  B  C  do  Agricultor,"  do  Dr.  Dias 
Martins,  lento  da  Escola  de  Agricultura  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  (1908),  etc.,  per  onde 
se  vd  que  os  homens  mais  eminent.es  do  paiz  e  os  Estados  mais  prosperos  oa  Fede- 
ra^ao  tdm  as  vistas  voltadas  para  o  magno  assumpto; 
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Cormderando:  Que  a  traduc^  de  taes  livroe  para  o  veniaculo,  e  a  aua  vulgaiuacio 
pel()6  habitantcfi  doe  campoe,  i  o  maior  servi^o  que,  de  prompto,  pdde  ser  pnitado  i 
agricultura  do  paiz;  •^ 

Cormderando:  Que  no8  dia^  que  correm,  pelo  pn)grc880  das  aites  graphicaa,  ob  livra, 
aiuda  oe  mais  raroe,  bSlo  os  objectoe  de  menor  pre9o,  piirque,  lAo  neceflsarioa  ao  hfloien 
como  o  pSio  que  alimenta  ou  o  voptuario  que  eec'onde  a  nudcz,  uma  vex  b6  ae  adquirem 
e  duram  toda  a  vida,  p^>T  maie  (]ue  Hcjam  manueeados  e  utilisadoe; 

Considcrando:  Que  o  dispendio  que  o  Govemo  da  Rcnublica  effectuar  com  a  eMolha, 
tnulur^jlo,  impresBfio  e  vulgarisa^  de  taes  livms,  poaer^  ser  coberto  e  resarcido  por 
uma  modica  taxa  que  cobrard  da  venda  de  cada  exemplar; 

Considerando:  Que,  menmo  de  todo  gratuita  a  diplnbui^io  de  taes  exemplares,  de 
nenhum  modo  rc  diria  improductiva  a  de8i)e(<a  dahi  renultante,  uma  vez  que  ella 
n^dunda  na  incrcmentavilo  da  af>Tioultura  no  pais,  boneficio  ewe  tAo  grande  que,  i 
vipta  delle,  dc^apparcce  aauella  despesa,  por  inrignifioante  e  ridicula; 

Considerando:  Que  a  vuWrtPa^ao  doe  bone  livroe  6  um  dever  doe  eovemoii  e  dna 
estadistas,  e  foi  por  eesa  razao  que  o  Prceidente  Rooeevelt  oscreveu  a  Gnarles  Wagner, 
o  autor  da  Vida  Simplee  e  de  outran  obnu?,  dizendo:  "pr^go  oe  voeeoe  livroe  aoa  meua 
compatriotas/'  e  em  doue  diecurHoe  publiroe  retumbantop,  um  cm  Philadelphia^  outio 
em  i^an^or,  recommcndou  aoe  eoue  patricioe  a  leitura  da  Vida  Simplee,  convidando 
dcpois  a  Charlee  Wasrner  de  vir  da  Franca  &  America,  onde,  a  22  de  novembro  de  1904, 
no  grande  theatro  de  Iiafayette  Square,  em  Waehmgton,  o  apreeentou  ao  publico, 
come^>ando  o  eeu  dipcurra  com  ae  eeguintCB  palavrae:  "o  eeta  a  priroeira  e  eerA  tambem 
a  unica  vez  que,  durante  a  minha  prcsidoncia,  apreeento  um  orador  a  um  auditnrio. 
E  sinto-me  foliciR8imo  de  o  fazer  noeta  occapiilo,  porque  ei  ha  um  Hnto  que  eu  deeeje 
ver  ler  como  tratado  intereeeante,  por  todo  o  noet*o  povo,  6  a  Vida  Simplee,  eecripta 
pelo  Sr.  Wagn«»r;" 

Considerando:  Que  o  abaixo-afwignado,  ao  tempo  em  oue  ee  preparava  para  diiiputar 
em  concurso  a  cadeira  de  agricultura  na  Epcola  Superior  ue  Agricultura,  recem  extiDcta, 
tevo  occasiAo  de  adquirir,  para  o  ecu  entudo,  oh  melhoree  livroe  eobre  o  aaeumpto, 
publi(*ndoH  na  Franva,  Italia,  Inglaterra.  All^manha,  e  Eetadoe  Unidoe; 

Considerando:  Que  o  abaixo-at^eignado  reputa  de  phmeira  ordem,  eobremaneira 
interei<8ant(^,  da  maxima  efficiencia  para  o  pn^rcj^M)  da  agricultura  braeileira  oe  tree 
livn)8  n<)rte-american(»H  **0  Eptado  o  o  Agricultor, "  L.  H.  Hailey;  **Agricultura 
Prartica  **  C.  (\  Jamen;  "Agricultura  Modema, "  T.  B.  Collins; 

Conaiflnnndo:  Que  Hordde  obvia  utiliadade  para  a  agricultura  do  paiz  uma  indtca^ 
bibli<»graphica  copioea  c  m^lccta  don  melhoret<  livroe  modemos  eobrc  o  areumpto,  de 
modo  que  (>t<  agricultoren  quo  manejcm  as  lin^^uas  eetrangeiraa  oe  poepam  pedir  aoe 
peuH  livrointH  e,  outnwim,  de  maneira  (]ue  a  inifiativa  privada  ee  eetimule  na  tra- 
il ucvfu)  de  obras  extrangeiras,  com  proveito  pecuniario  para  os  traductoree  e  auditoree, 
e  com  ino^timaveis  bcneficioe  para  a  agricultura  nacional; 

Comtidtrando:  (}uc  no  py^tema  tributario  adoptado  pela  ConHtitui^'ilo  da  Republica, 
o  im|M>fito  de  im[)<)rta^'il()  ou  renda  dap  alfandegap  e  a  mais  quantioea  dae  parrellaa 
da  rec<4ta  f(Klcml; 

Considemndo:  Por^'^m  (juc  o  imi)08to  de  importa^iSo,  dopcle  que  ultraparae  oe  limitea 
de  men»  recurso  fipc-al,  tom  o  grave  inconveniente  de  produzir  no  interior  do  paiz  o 
phcn«>mcno  <>u  fla^elo  da  careetia  da  vida; 

Cortsid* rajido:  Que  eendo  ])or  demaip  elevadoB  oh  noi^op  actuaop  imp(iet<ip  aduanciroe, 
a  noppu  imi)4)rtavAo  6  muito  monor  do  que  peria  pi  oppop  impoetoe  foenem  eeneivelmcnte 
maip  baixoH,  nSo  repreeentaspom  pinfto  um  men>  recurpo  fiecal  ou  financetm,  ieto  #, 
uma  exigua  porcentagem  do  valor  dr»p  objecton  imnortadon; 

Considtrando:  Quo  o  orro  |K»npar  quo  o  d<»penvoivimonti»  da  importavSo  empobrece 
o  {>aiz,  dn'uando  para  o  exterior  o  ouro  quo  dovoria  ficar  no  interior;  pnrquanto,  o 
molhor  m(>io  do  augniontarmo:'  a  nopsa  ex{)orta(,-Ao  o  obtennitgi  um  ealdo  della  eobre  a 
im]K>rta<.-ilo,  p»»ria  justamonto  importarmop  do  miiii»r  numoro  de  j)aiz<«p  do  mundo  o 
quo  oIl«*p  nop  pud«»?Pom  von<ler  p')r  pro<,*o  commtKlo,  alim  do  quo  pudeeeem<ie  oetreitar 
o  oommorcio  cfim  oppop  paizop,  mandando-lhi^P  om  pagamento  ap  men'adoriap  e  pro- 
duct* »p  quo  a  noppa  induptria  extract iva,  puptoril  o  a;^icoIa  ixxK^m  obter  por  pre^os 
infi'rion»p  i\<*»  dap  induptria'*  cong<*nerofl  dosprs  paizop; 

Corisiderando:  Que.  realmente.  devemoe  protogor  algumae  induetriae  manulactu- 
reirae  que  utilieando  niateriae  primae  que  eao  vordadeiras  eepeoialidadee  e  immensM 
riquezaa  do  paiz,  produzem  objectoe  manufacturadoe  <iue  dentro  do  piopiio  pus 
encontram  lar^^  consume; 

Considerando:  Por^m,  que  eesa  pn)tec9io  nfto  precisa  chegar  ao  ponto  extemo  do 
protoccioniemo  alfandogano,  que  gera  ropreealiae  ]K>r  parte  doe  outroa  paizee,  aim 
deve  reveetir  outrae  formae  maie  brandaa  e  razoaveie,  como — a  ieen^fto  completa  de 
inipoetu  aduanoiro  eobre  o  material  e  maehiniemo  importado  para  a  inatallai^  da 
fabrica  e  sua  conser\'a^'iU>  e  funccionaniento;  a  ieenv^o  do  impoeto  predial  e  de  qual- 
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quer  outro  imposto  gravando  a  propria  fabrica;  a  isenySo  do  impoeto  de  industriafl  e 
pfofiaedee  e  outro  quiUquer  recahindo  sobre  o  fabricante;  a  tanfa  especial  rediuida 
Das  eatTadas  de  ferro  e  outras  vias  de  cominuiiica9go;  a  preferencia  nos  fomecimentOB 
officiaee,  etc.; 

Considerando:  Que  as  noesas  actuaes  tarifas  aduaneiras  equivalem  a  uma  condemna- 
^Lo,  que  pesa  sobre  todo  o  povo  brasileiro,  de  se  abster  dos  beneficios  e  conforto  da 
civiliiMi^do  modema,  sendo  triste  de  notar,  aberto  qualquer  catalogo  de  fabricas  ou 
estabelecimentos  commerciaee  extrangeiros,  que  uma  variedade  immensade  objectos 
manufacturadoe,  cada  qual  mais  util,  s6  deixa  de  estar  em  nossas  mSos,  por  causa  das 
barreiras  oppostas  pela  alfandega,  que  cobraria,  de  imposto  de  importa^ao,  a  metade, 
outro  tan  to,  o  dobro  do  valor  do  propio  objecto; 

Considerando:  Que  fomentada  e  excitada  a  agricultura,  tomando  vulto  a  exporta^So 
dos  nossos  productos  das  industrias  extractiva,  de  criagSo  e  agricola,  crescendo  em 
consequencia  tambem  a  nossa  importag^  de  objectos  manufacturados,  bastaria  um 
imposto  aduaneiro  meramente  fiscal  para  encher  as  areas  do  Thesouro  Publico,  e  o 
esqualido  espectro  da  carestia  da  vida  se  desvaneceria  no  espa9o  como  um  annel  de 
fumo,  entrando  o  bem-estar  e  o  conforto  na  vida  das  cidades  e  na  vida  dos  campoe,  e 
enveredando  o  paiz,  sem  mais  vacilagdes,  pelo  caminho  da  prosperidade  matmal  e 
economica,  levantando-se  e  adquirindo  maior  expanse  todas  as  foryas  vivas  da 
patria,  inclusive  o  intellectual  e  o  moral  dos  seus  filnos  estremecidos; 

Isto  posto,  o  abaixo-assignado  v^m  fazer  a  esse  Ministerio,  por  Vossa  Excellencia 
preeidido,  a  seguinte  proposta:  de  assignar  contracto  com  o  mesmo  ministerio,  obri- 
gando-se  a  entregar  no  correr  do  anno  de  1916  os  onginaes  da  traducgSo  dos  tres  sobre- 
mencionados  livros  norte-amcricanos,  mediante  uma  modica  subveng^  a  cada  uma 
das  ditas  tres  traducyCes  passando  para  o  Govemo  a  propriedade  literaria  das  traduc- 
9des  e  n^  se  reservando  o  abaixo-assignado  outro  direito  que  o  de  que  fique  impresso 
em  cada  exemplar  que  foi  elle  o  traductor  da  obra,  por  contracto  firmado  com  esse 
ministerio. 

Pareceudo  ao  abaixo-assignado  que  a  sua  presente  proposta  consulta  os  interesses 
do  paiz,  e  da  causa  publica,  espera  deferimento. 

RESUMO. 

Temiinando,  submettemos  i  discu9ao  e  votayiio  do  congresso  as  seguintes  conclu- 
soes: 

1.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  voto  applaudindo  a  conveniencia  de  ser  populari- 
sado,  na  America  do  Sul,  o  que,  nos  Estaoos  Unidos,  o  Govemo  Federal  e  os  Govemos 
dos  Estados  tem  feito  em  prol  do  cnsino  da  agricultura,  maxime  as  escolas  que  t^m 
creado,  os  estatutos  c  programnias  dessas  escolas,  os  laboratories  para  analyse  ae  terras 
e  de  productos  agricolas  e  para  estudo  dc  luolestias  que  atacam  as  plantaydes  e  o  gado. 
Para  essa  popularisa^So  ou  viilgaris^ao  talvez  possa  prestar  grande  servi9o  o  Boletim 
da  Uniao  Pan-Americana. 

2.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  voto  applaudindo  a  conveniencia  de,  pelo  Grovemo 
dos  Estados  Unidos,  ser  tirada  seiupre,  ao  lado  da  edi^^o  em  inglez,  uma  edicllo  em 
hespannol,  do  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  para  ter  longa  diffusfio 
na  America  Central  e  na  America  do  Sul. 

3.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  voto  applaudindo  a  conveniencia  de,  pelos  autores 
e  editores  norte-americanos,  ser  tirada  sempre,  ao  lado  da  edi9^,  em  inglez,  uma 
edi^io  em  hespanhol,  dos  livros  que  interessarem  d  agricultura,  afim  de  que,  mandados 
para  as  livTarias  dos  demais  paizes  das  Americas,  possam  ter  nellas  procura  e  yenda, 
uma  vez  que  a  lingua  hespanhola  ^  falada  em  todos  os  demais  paizes  americanos, 
excepto  o  Brasil,  onde,  alias,  pela  sua  semelhanga  com  a  Ungua  portugueza,  ^  perfei- 
tamente  compreheiidida  por  qualquer  horaem  do  povo. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  WITH  SPEQAL  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

By  A.  V.  STORM, 
Pro/esgor  and  Chief  of  Division  of  Agricultural  EdvxxUion,  Univenity  of  Minnesota. 

The  last  hundred  years  practically  covers  the  period  during  which  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  teach  agriculture  through  the  edueational  institutions  of  America.  The 
beginnings  were  very  meager  and  consisted  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  college  teachers 
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of  chemistry  to  relate  that  subject  to  agriculture.  Ttognm  in  the  Bcienoe  of  agricnhan 
has  necessarily  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  development  of  the  fandamentel  fr^wif 
upon  which  agriculture  has  had  to  rely  for  its  scientific  chanicter.  So  dow  wm  ibm 
progress  that  over  one-half  century  passed  before  any  State  succeeded  in  mfaMIJilin 
permanently  a  college  of  agriculture. 

The  honor  of  this  beginning  belongs  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  establidied  iti 
State  college  of  agriculture  in  1857,  five  years  before  the  Morrill  Act  was  pamod  gnatiiif 
Federal  aid  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States. 

Courses  in  agricultiunl  colleges  for  the  first  quarter  century  of  their  establiflliiiiODt 
under  Federal  aid  possessed  but  meager  content  of  a  scientific  character,  and  not  until 
the  Federal  act  of  1887  (25  years  after  the  first  Morrill  Act),  granting  aid  for  agricultonl 
experiment  stations,  did  the  real  scientific  character  of  agricultural  college  woik  bcgjiL 

During  the  next  25  years,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  scientific  agriciiltiiial 
truth  and  the  teaching  of  this  to  resident  students,  there  gradually  developed  tht 
practice  of  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  and  station  staff  carrying  the  reealte  cf 
their  investigations  out  to  the  nonresident  students  in  the  form  of  extensum  mA 
The  value  of  this  knowledge  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the  fanning  operations;  the 
recognition  that  much  of  this  was  capable  of  being  learned,  appreciated,  and  applied 
by  students  with  less  than  agricultural  college  entrance  preparation;  the  increased 
interest  in  the  general  sciences  and  later  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  accompanied  bf 
the  reaction  against  the  exclusively  academic  character  of  secondary  instnictioD,  giire 
impetus  to  the  movement  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schooli 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

From  the  b^inning  of  this  agitation  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  diveigeDcs 
of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  whether  this  subject  should  be  taught  in  special 
schools  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  devoting  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  that 
end,  or  whether  the  subject  should  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  therqgnlsr 
public  high  school  already  established. 

Though  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  institutions  has  not  been  Idsterad 
by  Federal  grants,  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  colleges  were  themselves  developed 
through  Fedeml  aid  lead  many  to  think  that  secondary  agriculture  should  be  eatsb 
lished  in  special  schools  as  collegiate  agriculture  had  been  in  a  laige  measure.  In 
secondary  agriculture,  as  in  the  many  other  subjects  now  found  in  the  secondsry 
curriculum,  the  early  teaching  began  in  pri\'ately  endowed  institutions.  Such  institu- 
tions have  always  been  of  great  help  in  furnishing  a  probationary  existence  for  nev 
subjects  seeking  admission  to  publicly  supported  institutions.  This  paper  willy 
however,  confine  itself  to  agriculture  as  found  in  the  publicly  supported  secondary 
schools. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  was  the  pioneer  in  establishing,  under  State  authority  and 
with  state- wide  jurisdiction,  the  first  secondary  school  of  agriculture  supported  by 
public  funds  as  a  regular  pubUc  institution.  The  school  of  agriculture  at  TJidvmdtf 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  established  Thursday,  October  18,  1888,  and  since  thai 
time  has  grown  until  the  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-15  was  875.  This  is  a  strictly 
secondary  school  entirely  distinct  from  the  college  of  Agriculture  maintained  on  Ihs 
same  campus.  The  college  requires  for  entrance  the  completion  of  a  full  four-year 
course  of  an  accredited  high  school,  while  the  school  requires  only  the  completkn 
of  the  eighth  grade.  The  college  course  is  in  length  full  four  years  of  nine  months 
each,  while  the  school  course  is  only  three  years  of  six  months  each.  The  colkge 
course  opens  to  students  many  positions  in  teaching  and  research,  as  well  as  scientific 
farming,  while  the  school  aims  to  train  its  students  for  further  practical  woik  on  the 
farm .  A  similar  school  was  established  by  the  State  at  Crookston  in  1906-7,  and  nnolhsr 
at  Morris.  1910-11 .  These  schools  have  since  prospoed,  having  in  1914-15  an  snnll- 
ment  of  179  and  133,  respectively. 
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OtlMr  SMei  httve  fiom  tune  to  time  floo^t  to  meet  the  need  of  a^^ 
tion  by  eitebliBhiiig  special  achoola  serving  more  limited  tetm  than  do  the  achodla  of 
lfliiBflaota»  lor  example:  Alabama  and  Geoigia,  congreaalonal  districts;  Wisconsin, 
eoimlies;  Oklahoma^  judicial  districts;  while  some  of  these  special  schools  have 
pwnpeied  and  most  d  them  have  been  of  much  value  to  a  limited  number  of  people, 
tiieir  histories  have  demonstrated  that  they  possess  elemento  of  weakness  which  have 
limited  their  develqimient  and,  in  some  instances,  caused  their  decline.  By  the 
time  pubHc  sentiment  was  ready  to  consider  seriously  the  introduction  oi  agriculture 
into  the  cmriculum  of  the  regular  public  schools,  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  system 
of  special  schools  had  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  cause  thous^tfcd  people  to 
hesitate  in  the  establishment  of  any  great  number  of  them  in  any  one  State. 

When  the  legislature  of  the  Stete  of  Minnesota,  convened  in  ito  1909  session 
oontemplated  increasing  the  number  of  special  secondary  agricultural  schools  for  the 
State,  better  counsel  prevailed  and  the  now  famous  Putnam  Law  was  passed  appro- 
priating 125,000  annually  for  the  biennium  to  pay  special  Stete  aid  to  10  regular 
public  hig^  schools  that  should  be  selected  by  the  Stete  high  school  board.  These 
sciiools  were  to  maintein  departmente  of  agriculture,  home  econon^qs,  and  manual 
training  and  were  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Stete  for  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expeoded 
annually  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  departments,  with  the 
m^TtTn^itn  amouut  foT  which  the  school  could  be  reimbursed  fixed  at  $2,600.  The 
administration  of  this  law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  hig^  school  board  and 
ito  inq>ecton,  this  board  having  the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
details  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  obtaining  this  State  aid. 

This  board  made  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  these  special  departments^ 
some  of  which  had  much  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  venture,  e.  g.,  requiring 
thai  the  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  a  man  educated  in  a  Cdlege  of  Agriculture 
and  should  be  employed  for  the  full  twelve-month  year. 

So  successful  were  these  10  achools  during  the  biennium  that  when  the  legislature 
met  in  1911,  the  number  of  Putnam  schools  that  might  be  esteblished  was  increased 
to  30  and  a  provision  made  (in  the  Benson-Lee  law)  whereby  another  type  of  regular 
public  hig^  school  maintaining  a  department  of  agriculture  and  also  either  a  depart- 
ment of  manual  training  or  of  home  economics,  should  receive  special  Stete  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000  annually,  provided  that  amount  were  spent  for  this  purpose. 
The  designation  of  the  particular  schools  to  receive  this  special  aid  was  made  a  duty 
of  the  high  school  board,  a  body  that,  since  ite  esteblishment  by  stetute  in  1878,  has 
had  the  administration  of  the  Stete  aid.  During  this  biennium  the  board  designated 
enough  schools  to  make  the  number  of  Putnam  schools  30  and  the  number  of  Benson- 
Lee  schools  75,  a  total  of  105  public  high  schools  receiving  special  Stete  aid  for  main- 
taining a  department  of  agriculture  and  also  either  one  or  two  other  vocational  depart- 
mente during  the  year  1912-13. 

The  legislature  in  1913  removed  the  number  limit  on  the  Putnam  schools,  and 
increased  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  Benson-Lee  schools  from  $1,000  to  $1,800.  Under 
these  conditions  40  Putnam  schools  and  96  Benson-Lee  schools  received  aid  during 
1913-14,  a  totel  of  136,  and  39  Putnam  schools  and  108  Benson-Lee  schools,  a  total  of 
147,  during  1914-15. 

The  legislature  of  1915  made  some  marked  changes  in  the  system  of  granting  aid. 
All  dififerences  between  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  schools  were  repealed  and  special 
Stete  aid  was  granted  for  each  of  the  subjecto,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training  separately,  and  special  aid  was  added  for  commercial  work.  The 
schedule  of  special  aid  is  as  follows:  Agriculture,  $1,000;  home  economics,  $000; 
manual  training,  $600;  commercial  training,  $600.  It  is  provided  that  in  no  instance 
shall  the  aid  be  more  than  the  salary  of  the  special  teachor  employed  for  that  subject. 
Under  these  provisions  the  board  has  designated  as  authorised  to  strive  for  the  special 
aid  during  the  year  1915-16  the  following  numbers  of  schools,  via,  for  agriculture, 
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176;  for  home  economics,  214;  for  manual  traimng,  125;  for  commercial  tniniiig^  48; 
the  total  number  of  schools  being  230. 

In  many  States  the  efforts  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  has  taken  the 
form  of  compelling  teachers  to  be  examined  in  agriculture  in  order  to  obtain  a  poMic 
school  teacher's  certificate,  or  of  compelling  the  public  schools  by  a  general  r^gidalfion, 
to  teach  agriculture,  or  by  both  of  these.  Such  provisions  are  usually  not  executed 
in  good  faith.  If  they  are,  they  usually  result  in  an  academic  and  impiaclial 
procedure  which  compels  the  public  to  establish  special  schools  of  agricuhuie  in 
order  to  have  the  subject  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  Minnesota  has  avoided  tliit 
error.  No  teacher  has  been  compelled  to  take  an  examination  in  agricultoie  in  onkr 
to  ol)tain  a  public-school  teacher's  certificate.  No  public  school  has  been  compelled 
to  include  agriculture  in  its  course  of  instruction. 

Every  public  school  in  Minnesota  that  teaches  agriculture  does  so  in  leepouee  to  a 
local  decision.  Many  of  them  do  so  without  hope  or  expectation  of  State  aid.  Those 
that  request  aid  and  that  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  and  the  nilei  of  the 
high  school  board  receive  aid. 

This  paper  deals  only  with  the  State  aided  schools,  ^lien  we  know  that  no  pablie 
school  in  Minnesota  has  ever  been  ordered  or  asked  by  any  State  authority  to  teach 
agriculture  and  no  teacher  has  ever  l>een  compelled  to  take  an  examination  in  agricul* 
turc  to  obtain  a  public  school  certificate,  our  attention  may  well  be  directed  to  the 
conditions  which  have  caused  176  schools  to  establish  in  six  years  special  departmenli 
of  agriculture  and  to  maintain  them  sufficiently  well  to  receive,  under  the  restrictiaM 
of  the  statutes  and  the  high  school  board  rules,  the  special  State  aid  for  efficiency  in 
this  work. 

A  few  of  the  conditions  that  have  made  secondary  agriculture  succeed  in  the  fegn- 
lar  public  schools  in  Minnesota  are  fundamental  and  liferent  in  the  situation.  Min- 
nesota is  emphatically  an  agricultural  State  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  nuitMi  of  the 
people  are  concerned .  Even  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  participation  in  conunerGe 
and  finance  is  dependent  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  great  Northwest,  of  which  it  it 
the  eastern  gateway.  Wliile  its  iron-ore  interests  are  greater  than  those  of  any  odier 
State  in  value,  they  concern  directly  both  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  rehk 
tively  few  people  compared  with  its  agricultural  interests.  The  people  of  MinnimF^ 
arc,  by  inherent  character,  by  early  training,  and  by  present  interest,  devoted  to 
progressive  public  education.  They  constituted  the  progressive  members  of  thces 
older  countries  of  northern  Europe  and  older  States  of  northern  United  Statee  who 
emigrated  from  those  regions,  bearing  with  them  the  high  ideals  of  public-echool 
education  hold  in  their  native  localities.  It  is  easy  for  such  a  people  to  see  that  tlM 
public  schools  should  be  supported  in  giving  boys  and  girls  an  education  that  will 
better  adapt  them  to  their  environment.  It  is  to  this  factor  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  remarkable  financial,  as  well  as  social,  support  that  is  given  to  the  movement 
for  agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools.  Many  are  prone  to  think  the  great 
amount  of  State  aid  paid  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota  is  due  to  her  large  pennanenl 
school  fund.  While  this  fund  is  large — being  at  present  approximately  $25,000,000 
and  increasing  at  approximately  $1,000,000  a  year — the  income  from  this  (and  froM 
a  few  other  sources),  amounting  to  between  five  and  six  dollars  per  scholar  annually, 
is  distributed  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended 
40  dayn  or  over  during  the  year.  The  amount  received  is  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
school  maintained  by  the  district  or  of  any  particular  kind  of  work  done  thenin. 
Special  State  aid  to  districts  maintaining  a  school  of  a  certain  standard  or  echool 
work  of  a  certain  kind  was  appropriated  by  the  legislatmre  for  the  year  1914-15  to 
the  amount  of  $1,962,975.  This  money  came  from  the  same  State  funds  from  whkfa 
came  the  various  other  appropriations  voted  by  the  legislature.  This  special 
aid  is  not  permanently  appropriated  but  is  subject  to  the  action  of  eadi 
sion  of  the  legislature. 
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The  deflirability  of  having  the  child  live  in  his  own  home  during  the  yean  devoted 
to  his  aecondanr  education  will  always  be  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing agriculture  in  the  regular  public  high  schools  rather  than  in  special  schools,  which, 
of  necessity,  must  be  relatively  few  in  number,  and  consequently  remote  from  the 
homes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  students.  This  is  true  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
ncnrthem  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Minnesota,  where  there  are  446  public 
schools  giving  hig^-school  work.  Since  this  State  has  few  cities,  most  of  these  schools 
serve  agricultural  communities.  With  transportation,  public  and  private,  now  avail- 
able, few  secondary-school  students  need  to  sleep  away  from  home  in  order  to  obtain 
an  education. 

Agriculture  in  the  regular  public  high  school  is  the  beneficiary  of  all  those  advan- 
tages which,  since  the  beginning  of  education  in  America,  have  developed  in  and 
around  the  public  school  because  of  its  having  been  an  institution  subject  to  local 
control.  Save  in  the  most  general  features,  in  which  the  State  educational  officers 
have  a  certain  amount  of  supervisory  authority,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
later,  the  local  people,  school  board,  and  school  superintendent  have  as  complete 
control  over  the  agricultural  work  in  the  public  school  as  they  have  over  the  nu)re 
conventional  subjects  therein.  If  the  advantages  of  local  control  of  education  are 
large  and  numerous,  as  the  American  pubhc  is  firmly  convinced  that  they  are,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  in  a  democracy  agriculturally  situated  the  regular 
local  public  secondary  schools  are  destined  to  prevail  ultimately  over  any  type  of 
special  secondary  school  as  a  means  of  teaching  agriculture  to  the  great  mass  of 
students. 

In  many  of  our  States,  however,  there  may  be  need  for  many  years  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  special  schools  well  located  with  a  large  geograj^cal  unit  for  financial 
and  educational  support  that  shall  devote  themselves  to  practical  agricultural  tech- 
nology largely  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  have  reached  the  post-secondary- 
school  age.  Such  schools  should  distinctly  recognize  their  service  to  be  that  of 
finishing  vocational  schools  and  not  preparatory  or  prevocational  schools. 

Another  reason  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  secondary  agricultural  work  in  the 
r^:ular  school  is  that  the  strong  course  in  agriculture  which  it  offers  does  not  necessitate 
the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  which  students  of  regular  secondary  school  age  (13  to 
17  or  14  to  18)  should  pursue.  The  standard  secondary  school  course  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minnesota  contemplates  that  one-fourth  of  the  student's  time  for  four  years 
be  spent  in  agriculture,  one-fourth  in  English,  and  the  other  half  be  devoted  to  the 
regular  high  school  course  in  civics  and  history,  science,  manual  training,  mathe- 
matics, or  other  high  school  subjects.  This  course  gives  a  good  preparation  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  or,  if  wisely  selected,  will  admit  the  student  to  the  various  colleges 
of  the  university,  including  the  college  of  agriculture  should  he  care  to  attend.  One 
of  the  serious  handicaps  under  which  many  special  schools  labor  is  that  the  course  is 
too  narrow,  limited,  and  purely  vocational  for  those  who  attend.  This  is  especially 
true  in  those  schools  that  rely  upon  a  small  geographical  area  for  the  students  and  for 
that  reason  obtain  them  when  they  are  too  young. 

To  the  student  who  is  of  regular  secondary  school  age  the  advantage  of  pursuing 
other  than  agricultural  studies  is  augmented  by  the  advantage  of  attending  school 
with  other  than  agricultural  students.  This  democratic  feature  of  the  regular  public 
secondary  school  has  added  to  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  school  as  an  institu- 
tion for  secondary  agricultural  education. 

Another  condition  found  elsewhere,  but  especially  marked  in  Minnesota,  is  the 
administrative  capacity  of  the  superintendents  of  the  city  and  town  schools.  Familiar 
with  the  administration  of  State  aid,  long  estabhshed  in  Minnesota  for  other  school 
interests,  these  men  have  developed  into  more  than  simply  supervisors  of  the  pedagogy 
of  the  schools  and  have  become  business  managers  of  the  educational  plant  as  well. 
This  has  brought  them  more  fully  into  contact  with  those  business  men  and  citizens 
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in  the  community  who  were  most  interested  in  agriculture  when  it  was  introdvoed. 

So  when  the  demand  came  to  have  agriculture  taught,  and  practically  tani^ty  in  tiw 

regular  public  high  schools,  it  was  not  necessary  to  begin  de  novo  the 

of  a  purely  academic  superintendent  into  a  practical  bunness  man.    That 

was  well  under  way.    It  only  remained  to  direct,  amplify,  clarify,  and  apply  Um 

practical  ideals  he  already  possessed. 

Among  other  conditions  local  to  Minnesota  that  have  contributed  to  the  anocea  ol 
public  secondary  school  agriculture  are  administration  by  the  State  higji  acliool  bond 
and  their  inspectors  and  the  State  department  of  education,  and  the  many  ranhi  of 
their  wise  rules  and  regulations  supplementing  the  statutes.  They  require  that  a 
man,  to  be  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  school  receiving  State  aid  therefor,  mnat  be  a 
graduate  of  a  standard  agricultural  college  having  pursued  a  well-balanced  coiiiae  and 
shall  have  had  15  semester  hours  of  professional  preparation  in  t^mrhinj^  of  whidi 
3  shall  be  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  and  3  practice  teaching  of  agricultme 
under  supervision.  The  board  must  employ  him  for  the  full  year  of  12  moothiy 
his  year  to  begin  August  1.  He  is  to  have  at  least  one-fourth  of  each  achool  day  toe 
from  school  duties  to  devote  to  community  (extension)  work.  Beaidea  thia  he  may 
use  his  nights  and  Saturdays  and,  of  course,  his  three  summer  numtha  for  comnninity 
service.  He  can  not  teach  any  other  subject  than  agriculture  in  the  achoola  without 
loss  to  the  school  of  such  a  fractional  part  of  their  State  aid  as  the  time  ao  devoted  la 
a  part  of  his  total  time. 

Adequate  room  for  laboratory  and  class  work  with  adequate  equipment  are  reqinred. 
The  Putnam  schools  were  required  to  have  at  least  5  acres  for  the  use  of  the  agrknl- 
tural  department  and  all  schools  are  urged  to  have  some  land .  The  district  ia  expected 
to  furnish  traosportation  for  the  teacher  when  he  is  doing  his  extension  woric,  and  tfaia 
expenditure  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  expenditure  for  which  the  acliool  may  be 
reimbursed  within  the  limit  of  the  maximum  amount  of  aid  granted. 

The  rules  require  that  each  school  must  o£fer  as  many  full  years  of  agncnltnra  ia 
the  high  school  as  the  school  has  been  receiving  aid  for  this  w(vk  until  three  yean  ol 
agriculture  is  offered  though  the  school  may  go  on  to  four  full  years,  aa  many  of 
do.  The  rules  require  that  one  full  year  shall  be  devoted  to  agronomy,  <me  full 
to  animal  husbandry,  and  that  soils,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics,  and  farm 
ment  shall  be  provided  for.  The  resulting  four-year  course  ia  usuaUy  aa  foUowa: 
First  year,  agronomy;  second  year,  animal  husbandry;  third  year,  aoila  and  hflrt^ 
culture;  fourth  year,  farm  mechanics  and  farm  management. 

Seventh-grade  or  eighth-grade  agriculture  or  both  are  to  be  given  at  least  80  minotet 
per  week.  If  the  high  school  maintains  a  normal  training  class,  this  class  ia  expected 
to  take  some  work  in  agriculture.  Besides  their  regular  courses  each  school  is  reqniied 
(unless  excused  for  cause  by  the  inspector)  to  maintain  a  three  months'  short  couna 
in  the  winter  for  those  not  in  the  regular  school. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  1914  reports  of  the  high-echool  and  graded- 
school  inspectors  will  be  of  interest: 

Enrollment  in  ihort  courses. 
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The  statutes  provide  for  the  association  of  rural  districts  with  a  central  school 
offering  agriculture  and  the  rules  encourage  this  association.  Rural  districts  are 
allowed  to  associate  and  yet  to  continue  their  own  existence.  Associated  schools 
usually  send  the  older  children  to  the  central  school  and  keep  the  younger  ones  in 
the  rural  school,  though  some  transport  all  of  them.  The  rural  associated  school 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  central  school 
and  of  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual 
training  employed  by  the  central  school.  Each  central  school  is  given  |200  State 
aid  annually  for  each  rural  school  associated  with  it  and  each  rural  school  receives 
|50  annually  for  associating.  This  novel  compromise  between  consolidation  and 
complete  isolation  has  proved,  in  most  instances,  very  advantageous. 

The  use  of  land  in  connection  with  secondary  agriculture,  when  wisely  managed, 
has  proved  successful.  In  the  beginning  many  failures  resulted  from  wrong  con- 
ceptions of  the  purpose  of  this  land  and  of  the  results  to  be  obtained.  No  5  or  10 
acre  plot  can  be  made  a  farm  where  a  farm,  in  practical  usage,  usually  means  from  80 
acres  to  many  hundreds  of  acres.  To  try  to  make  a  model  farm  or  to  make  this  land 
laboratory  produce  profits  like  a  farm,  was  a  perversion  of  its  Intimate  purpose.  And 
as  a  model  farm  it  necessaril y  failed .  Asa  source  of  financial  profit,  one  half  of  the  plots 
failed,  as  they  should  have  done,  and  the  other  half  succeeded  financially,  which  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  having  partially  failed  educationally.  Where  the 
land  has  been  considered  an  out-of-doors  laboratory  for  the  students  and  incidentally 
for  the  nonstudents  of  the  community,  the  purpose  being  to  yield  an  educational 
profit,  and  where  the  instructor  has  had  clear  ideas  of  what  can  be  done  successfully 
thereon,  it  has  succeeded.  The  number  of  schools  voluntarily  maintaining  plots 
is  as  great  as  the  number  required  by  law  to  do  so,  and  more  schools  are  providing 
them  each  year. 

A  few  facts  about  these  plots  may  be  of  interest.  Information  obtained  in  the 
spring  of  1915  is  as  follows:  Of  the  52  giving  information  on  size,  18  have  less  than 
5  acres;  22  have  from  5  to  10  acres;  and  12  have  from  10  to  40  acres.  On  69  of  them 
demonstrations  were  made  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  47;  rotation,  13;  potatoes,  9;  clover,  7; 
garden,  5;  weed  eradication,  5;  orchards,  3;  other  forage  crops,  2;  fence  posts,  1.  Pure- 
aeed  production  was  carried  on  as  follows:  Com,  25;  wheat,  10;  oats,  8;  barley,  7; 
potatoes,  5;  rye,  1.  Production  of  laboratory  material  was  a  part  of  the  work  on  44 
plots,  variety  tests  on  37,  fertilizer  tests  on  22,  and  school  gardens  on  22. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  extension  work  vary  greatly  with  different  men  and  dififer- 
ent  surroundings.  Making  addresses  at  farmers'  meetings  of  various  kinds;  organizing 
farmers'  clubs;  conducting  agricultural  work  in  rural  schools;  supervising  home  proj- 
ects of  students;  directing  demonstration  work  on  farms;  conducting  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  contests;  preparing  and  installing  exhibits;  judging  at  fairs,  shows  and  con- 
tests; directing  interchange  and  purchase  of  seed  grains,  breeding  stock,  etc.;  organiz- 
ing cow-testing  associations,  breeding  associations,  and  similar  producing  organizations 
as  well  as  cooperative  marketing  organizations;  rendering  personal  assistance  and  giv- 
ing counsel  to  individual  farmers  upon  such  things  as  erecting  silos,  spraying,  drainage, 
stock  buying  are  some  of  the  forms  the  teacher's  activity  takes.  For  means  of  trans- 
portation for  this  work  he  may  use  an  auto,  motorcycle,  or  horse  owned  by  himself 
or  by  the  district  or  rented  from  a  livery.  The  district  meets  the  expense  by  paying 
the  livery  bills  as  they  occur,  paying  the  maintenance  if  owned  by  the  district  or  the 
teacher,  or  paying  mileage  or  a  fiat  sum  if  owned  by  the  teacher.  In  a  few  instances 
the  man's  salary  is  made  larger  with  the  understanding  that  it  includes  transportation. 
The  annual  salaries  of  the  men  range  from  $1,000  to  |2,000,  only  a  few  of  which  include 
transportation. 

While  the  wise  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of  the  high-school  board 
have  brought  direct  results  of  great  value,  perhaps  their  greatest  result  has  been  the 
indirect  one  of  attracting  and  retaining  highly  efficient  men  as  teachers  of  agricidture. 
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'*As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. ''  The  Minnesota  State  aid,  State  inqiection,  and 
State  rules  and  reg^ations,  with  the  conditions  which  these  have  developad,  make  an 
appeal  to  a  sturdy,  practical,  efficient  class  of  men  that  mere  academic  aervice,  wholly 
inside  the  waUs  of  a  schoolroom,  would  not  be  able  to  attract. 

High  salaries,  12  months'  service,  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the  adult  fannen^ 
the  vital  contact  of  school  work  with  real  rural  life,  freedom  from  tearhing  other 
than  agricultural  subjects,  an  opportunity  to  be  a  man  among  men,  to  be  not  only 
in  the  community,  but  to  be  of  it,  the  outlook  of  a  permanent  tenure  <rf  increasing 
usefulness,  the  preparation  it  gives  for  other  doors  of  opportunity  which  stand  invit- 
ingly open,  such  as  county  agency,  college  teaching,  fanning  for  oneself,  farm 
managing,  Government  service,  and  the  various  acti>'ities  in  agricultural  merchan- 
dising—the»e,  together  with  the  high  standards  of  attainment  required  for  entnnce 
to  the  service,  have  brought  to  the  work  a  body  of  men  whose  sound  sense,  practical 
point  of  Wew,  broad  preparation,  confidence  in  their  work  and  enthusiaon  insured 
a  large  measure  of  success  for  agriculture  in  the  regular  public  secondary  schools  of 
Minnesota. 

Without  such  men  such  success  could  not  have  come.  Without  such  legislative 
and  administrative  conditions  suchaien  could  not  have  been  obtained.  To  insure  a 
supply  of  such  men  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  established  in  its  college  of 
agriculture  a  division  of  agricultural  education,  which  maintains,  in  addition  to  the 
eight  Hpe<'ialized  courses  maintained  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  college,  a  four- 
year  course  for  special  preparation  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  All  the  four-year 
courses  require  the  completion  of  144  semester  hours  of  work.  The  course  in  agri- 
cultural education  includes  the  fundamental  and  essential  subjects  found  in  the 
other  courses  to  the  extent  of  121)  semester  hours  and  15  hours  of  special  profeanonal 
preparation  for  teaching.  These  in(  lude  principles  of  education,  3  houn;  methoda 
of  teaching  with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  3  hours;  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  agri(  ultural  work  in  a  Minnesota  high  school,  3  hours;  practice  teaching 
under  expert  critic  teachers,  3  hours;  and  3  hours  selected  from  industrial  education, 
3  hours;  general  psychology,  3  hours;  and  history  of  education,  3  hours.  Specific 
instruction  is  given  regarding  ( ourses  of  study,  programs,  textbooks,  methoda  in 
the  class  room,  the  laboratory,  the  school  plot,  extension  work,  conduct  of  short 
courses,  equipment,  and  other  practical  subjects  fitted  to  prepare  the  man  to  enter 
upon  his  task  familiar  with  the  soundest  principles,  processes,  and  practices  of  that 
particular  type  of  work. 

States  or  communities  that  hope  to  give  an  agricultural  education  to  their  aecondaiy 
students  by  having  a  little  academic  agriculture  taught  from  a  general  text  by  an 
academic  ally  ]>reparod  teacher  may  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  are 
moving  very  slowly  and  are  still  very,  very  far  from  even  a  sight  of  the  promised  land. 
Only  with  a  teacher  pro)>rely  prepar(^d  in  practical  and  scientiiic  agriculture  and 
with  sound  professional  training,  working  under  pro|>er  conditions,  can  such  an  edu- 
cation be  given.  Minnesota  has  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  preparing  such  men 
through  her  cullegc*  of  agriculture  and  of  creating  such  conditions  in  her  public 
secondary  Hchcx>l8,  and  nhe  is  daily  increasing  her  confidence  in  the  thesia  that  on 
such  a  bajtfiH  secondary  agri(  ultural  educ  ation  for  the  masses  will  succeed. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  L.  RUSSELL, 
Dtarif  College  of  Agrieultttref  UmvermJty  cf  WUcowtm. 

The  very  rapid  development  of  agricultural  education  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  number  of  different  methods  of  approach.  In  education  as  in  any  other 
field  of  human  inquiry,  experiments  must  of  necessity  be  tried,  and  oonseqaeiitly» 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  of  the  different  devices  which  are  suggested  for  the  accom- 
plLshment  of  specific  results  some  will  fail,  while  others  succeed.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  consume  any  time  to  discuss  the  need  and  value  of  agriculture  in  edacatiooal 
work. 

The  two  primary  methods  by  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  agricultonl 
education  on  a  substantial  basis  in  secondary  schools  have  been  through  the  develq;^ 
ment  of  s^reg&ted  or  special  schools  of  agriculture,  and  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  into  the  cuiriculiun  of  the  akeady  oiganized  public  schools. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  confine  the  discussion  mainly  to  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  first  mode  of  approach.  Historically,  efforts  toward 
secondary  agricultural  instruction  were  developed  more  particularly  in  c<mnection 
with  the  special  school  than  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the  subject  of  agriculture  to  the 
pubUc  school  curriculum  of  existing  institutions.  In  the  last  15  years  the  special 
school  has  been  tried  out  imder  widely  different  conditions  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  Considerable  difference  has  developed  in  the  size  of  the  unit  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  foundation  on  which  such  schools  should  be  established.  In 
such  States  as  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  unit  has  been  on  the  basis  of  a  congressional 
district,  embracing  a  considerable  number  of  counties;  in  Oklahoma,  a  judicial  dis- 
trict. In  Arkansas  and  Minnesota,  the  location  has  been  made  cm  a  less  definite 
political  subdivision,  but  nevertheless  each  school  has  draWn  students  from  a  number 
of  counties,  while  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
these  schools  of  practical  agriculture  upon  the  basis  of  county  boundaries.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  county  was  a  large  enough  unit  to  furnish  adequate  attendance, 
and  that  it  was  more  feasible  for  this  integral  political  subdivision  to  levy  the  necessary 
tax  to  found  the  school  and  maintain  the  same. 

The  work  in  Wisconsin  was  based  primarily  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  L.  D. 
Harvey,  then  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  recommendations  made  to 
the  legislature  of  1901  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  special  school  for  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  economy.  These  schools  were  founded  primarily  as  trade  schools 
in  agriculture  and  home  making,  with  the  idea  that  opportunity  would  be  offered 
to  take  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  farm  and  give  them  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  together  with  certain  fundamental  braiiches,  such  as 
English  and  arithmetic.    In  attempting  to  practicaliae  this  instruction,  it  was  dt 
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course  neceflBary  to  have  land  adjacent  to  the  school  on  which  the  demomtimtive  trial 
work  could  be  carried  out.  The  problem  of  caring  for  flocks  and  heids  WM  still 
difficult,  but  in  some  of  the  stronger  schools  a  good  nucleus  of  live  stock  wai 
secured.  Considerable  enthusiasm  was  at  first  manifested  with  reiennce  to  the 
development  of  these  schools.  The  buildings  and  equipments  were  famished  by 
the  counties,  whi^e  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  was  shared  by  both  oounty 
and  State.  This  made  them  essentially  State-supported  schools,  but  the  laigsr 
portion  of  the  burden  of  the  institution,  as  that  involved  in  the  coostruction  of  the 
building,  fell  upon  the  county.  The  course  of  study  connected  with  these  achooli 
consists  of  two  years  of  eight  months  each.  Taking  the  students  from  the  common  or 
grade  schools  and  giving  them  instruction  only  for  a  period  of  two  yean  made  it  im- 
possible  for  the  graduates  of  these  schools  to  proceed  further  with  reference  to  their 
education,  unless  they  returned  to  the  regular  public-school  system  and  finished  the 
course  of  study  in  the  free  high  schools.  This  fact  made  these  schools  more  or  less  off 
an  educational  cul-de-sac  and  made  it  difiicult,  even  impossible,  for  the  student  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  preparing  himself  for  still  further  educational  work.  This 
was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  schools.  They  were  primarily  designed,  as  indi- 
cated above,  to  be  trade  schools  in  agriculture  and  their  function  was  assumed  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  girls  to  carry  on  more  intelligently  farm  and  home  operatione. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  over  a  decade,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  study  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  during  this  time  to  see  whether  they  aie 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  encouragement. 

There  are  now  eight  of  these  schools  that  have  been  organized  in  different  countisi 
in  Wisconsin  and  three  in  Michigan.  Starting  with  Dunn  ("ounty  in  1002,  growth  in 
numbers  has  been  somewhat  slow,  although  since  1912  three  of  the  total  number  hste 
been  installed. 

So  far  as  matter  of  attendance  has  gone,  these  schools  have  not  shown  an  eepedaUy 
marked  growth.  Naturally  the  number  in  attendance  fluctuates  materially  in  the 
different  schools,  but  the  attendance  for  the  last  year  or  so  has  not  been  in  most  caaei 
what  it  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  school.  As  between  attendance  of  boys  Mid 
girls  no  general  principle  obtains.  The  enrollment  of  boys  has  been  somewhat  laigv 
than  girls,  but  it  is  notewortliy  that  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  regularity  in 
attendance  among  the  girls  than  the  boys. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  peak  load  with  reference  to  boys  oocun 
during  the  winter  months  from  December  to  March,  and  that  the  number  in  attend- 
ance  during  the  other  months  of  the  academic  period  frequently  is  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  number  present  during  the  winter  months.  This  shows  without  qiia^ 
tion  that  so  far  as  the  young  men  are  concerned,  a  s>'8tem  of  instruction  which  could 
be  given  in  the  winter  months  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  is  completed  in  the 
fall  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  than  that  given  during  the  full 
period. 

It  is  ncc'essary  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  study  the  total  cost  of  theee  schoob. 
Although  the  average  attendance  has  not  increased  during  the  last  few  yean,  the  total 
cost  of  operation  has  in  practically  all  cases  materially  increased,  as  well  as  the  amoonl 
of  State  support.  At  the  present  time  the  State  pays  all  of  the  support  of  these  schook 
up  to  $G,000  or  $7,000  per  year,  such  aid  being  based  on  the  school  enrollment. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  has  been  surprisingly  high.  The  total  yeaily 
cost  has  ranged  in  the  smaller  schools  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollan  to  a  coat  off 
fourteen  to  fifteen  thouHand  dollars  in  the  larger  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee 
County,  to  a  very  much  larger  expenditure.  If  tlie  per  capita  cost  is  assumed  to  be 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  divided  by  the  daily  total  enrollment,  it  is  found  tfaet 
the  annual  cosl  per  pupil  traverses  a  very  wide  range,  but  is  several  hundred  dolkie 
per  individual.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  amount  exceeds  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  per  pupil,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  is  so  much  greater  than  that  which  occnn 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  secondary  school  system  that  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  laige  expenditures  are  justifiable.  In  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  at  the  present  time  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  exceeds  that  which 
obtains  in  most  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Unless  the  number  of  students  can  be  materially  increased  over  and  above  that 
which  now  exists,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  in  any 
material  degree.  It  should  be  understood  however  that  these  schools  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  community  work  in  their  respective  sections  of  a  general  agricultural 
extension  character,  which  is  not  wholly  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  instruction,  but 
as  this  expenditure  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  secure  State  aid,  it  is  therefore  fair 
that  it  should  be  included  in  the  determination  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction. 

During  the  interim  since  the  foundation  of  these  schools,  there  has  been  a  marked 
development  in  the  direction  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  regular  public  school 
system  of  the  State  where  the  subject  is  placed  upon  a  par  with  other  vocational 
studies,  as  well  as  those  usually  embraced  in  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
high  school.  In  a  number  of  States  this  movement  has  been  facilitated  by  l^al 
enactment  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  made  compulsory,  but  even  in 
those  States  where  no  compulsory  requirement  has  obtained,  a  very  rapid  voluntary 
advance  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  has  occurred.  In  such  instances,  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  not  infrequently  is  hired  on  a  12  months'  basis  instead  of  the 
customary  9  months'  school  year.  This  enables  the  instructor  to  work  with  his 
students  on  home  project  work  during  the  simuner  vacation,  thereby  securing  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  come  from  the  closer  correlation  of 
the  school  work  with  the  practical  life  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

Thus  far  this  movement  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  high  school  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  in  Wisconsin  to  enable  definite  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  as  to  whether  or  not  the  character  of  the  work  periormed  in  these  courses 
in  the  high  schools  is  as  thorough  as  is  possible  in  the  segregated  school^  where  more 
emphasis  and  time  can  be  given  to  this  subject.  However,  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  of  the  agricultural  instructor  to  cover  the  whole  year  bids  fair  to  lay 
a  foundation  which  ought  to  result  in  as  thorough  work  being  done  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

Within  the  past  two  years  another  experiment  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  special  county  schools.  Kealizing  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with 
the  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  school  system,  as  many  of  the  students  desire  to 
go  farther  educationally  than  the  vocational  trade  school  carries  them,  several  of  the 
county  schools  have  tried  the  experiment  of  extending  their  course  of  study  from  two 
to  four  years  and  introducing  general  studies.  This  makes  them  quite  highly  special- 
ized agricultural  high  schools,  and  upon  inspection  by  the  imiversity  their  graduates 
are  admitted  to  the  university  without  examination  the  same  as  from  the  approved 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  modification  in  their  course  of  study  naturally  removes 
the  main  objection  which  has  heretofore  been  urged  against  them,  viz,  that  they  were 
a  side  branch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  which  led  nowhere.  Organizing 
them  on  a  4-year  basis  puts  them  in  the  category  of  the  high  school  system  and  gives 
them  all  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  main  educational  system  of  the  State. 

However,  such  action  plainly  indicates  that  they  have  failed  in  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  founded,  viz.,  agricultural  trade  schools  which  would  take 
the  boy  from  the  farm  and  train  him  to  go  back  directly  to  the  farm  without  any  fiu*- 
ther  educational  effort.  This  new  system  has  only  been  tried  out  for  two  years  and 
consequently  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  T^hether  it  is  a  meritorious  step 
or  not. 

The  attendance  this  year  in  those  schools  where  the  experiment  was  tried  is  larger 
than  before  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  experiment  will  prove  successful. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  this  makes  for  an  anomalous 
condition,  in  that  it  establishes  sometimes  in  the  same  town  two  high  ecbf 
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supported  at  local  expense  while  the  agricultural  school  is  laigely  sapported  at  Stilt 
exi>ense.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  State  subsidised  school  slwiild  1w 
permitted  to  compete  in  the  same  locality  with  the  regular  public  school  syvtera. 

COUNTY  SHORT  COURflKfl  IN  AORICULTUBB. 

In  the  development  of  secondary  agricultural  instruction  the  univenity  bat  abo 
assisted  to  a  very  material  degree.  For  many  years  there  has  been  maintained  at 
the  university  what  is  known  as  a  short  course  in  agriculture,  which  consists  of  a  coum 
of  study  during  two  winters  for  a  period  of  14  weeks  each.  This  course  was  Btaited 
in  1885  and  at  that  time  was  the  first  effort  which  had  then  been  made  to  develop  a 
purely  practical  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in  a  college  or  univenity  on  a 
submatriculate  basis.  The  regular  academic  courses  of  instruction  ^diich  were  then 
given  in  the  university  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  any  large  number  of  stndents, 
and  an  effort  was  made  in  this  short  winter  course  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
farm  boy  for  a  period  when  he  could  best  be  spared  from  practical  fBim  work.  Starting 
in  a  very  modest  way,  this  course  has  grown  gradually  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  at  the  university  each  winter  between  five  and  six  hundred  students  who  aie 
taking  practical  work  in  agricultiu^  lines.  The  success  of  this  work  has  been  very 
marked.  Of  the  4,000  students  who  have  attended  these  courses  of  instruction,  90 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  different  phases  of  agriculture  and  over  80  per  cent  aie  on 
Wisconsin  farms. 

Three  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  this  type  of  instruction 
through  the  development  of  what  are  known  as  county  short  courses  in  agriculture. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State  the 
university  has  established  county  agricultiunl  representatives  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  their  respective  counties.  These  men  are  engaged  primarily  for  extension 
work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  but  during 
the  winter  months  when  crop-growing  operations  are  at  a  standstill  and  the  extension 
activities  are  concentrated  mainly  upon  live-stock  problems,  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  hold,  in  conjunction  with  the  county  schools  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers,  courses  of  study  for  young  people  along  agricultural  lines.  Not  only  do 
these  respective  agricultiural  respresentatives  give  the  instruction  in  agriculture  to 
the  county  training-school  students,  thereby  directly  influencing  the  character  of 
the  instruction  which  will  later  be  given  in  the  rural  schools  of  that  county,  but 
simultaneously  with  thb  work  they  hold  a  county  short  coiune  in  agriculture  for  boys 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  This  is  designed  to  bring  in  young  men  in  the 
county  who  have  either  finished  or  left  the  rural  school  and  have  decided  to  go  no 
further  with  their  education  because  of  one  reason  or  another.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  vocational  course  along  practical  lines,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  boys 
have  been  induced  to  resume  Uieir  school  work  and  become  interested  again  in 
educational  matters.  This  instruction  is  given  with  practically  no  additional  cost 
either  to  the  county  or  the  community,  as  it  is  regarded  as  germane  to  his  extension 
work.  Credit  for  the  work  so  taken  is  given  in  the  short  course  at  the  university  and 
the  boy  who  has  completed  the  two  winters*  work  in  the  county  short  course  is  able 
to  finish  the  short  course  at  the  univeristy  in  one  instead  of  two  winters. 

This  movement  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  indicate  whether  it 
will  permanently  affect  the  agricultural  educational  situation  in  the  county.  It  is 
practically  a  continuation  school  in  agriculture,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  brief  winter  courses  in  agriculture  have  also  besn 

introduced  into  the  high-school  work.    This  has  been  done  to  meet  the  conditkai 

which  obtains— that  a  considerable  fraction  of  boys,  to  whom  such  work  as  this  would 

appeal,  are  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year.    Tliey  wealds 

rever,  bo  willing  and  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  course  of  practical  mA  vfaleh 
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eoold  be  given  during  the  winter  months  when  fann  operstiont  are  at  a  minimum. 
At  the  proeont  time  this  educational  experiment  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a 
couple  of  yean  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  successful  this  effort  will  prove, 
but  from  the  experience  gained  in  'Wisconsin  in  developing  secondary  agricultuial 
instruction  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  agriculture  will  become  more  firmly 
established  in  the  regular  school  system  of  the  State.  The  quality  of  f^x^'^rn^  js 
steadily  improvisig  and  with  the  development  of  the  twelve  months'  relatum  of  the 
teacher  to  the  work  of  the  students  on  their  home  farms,  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
work  is  much  more  appreciated.  This  movement  has  done  mere  to  tie  the  school 
work  to  the  practical  affain  of  life  than  any  other  feature.  It  has  dignified  and 
ennobled  labor  and  makes  the  scholar  feel  that  education  is  after  all  a  preparation  for 
life  which  he  can  not  afford  to  neglect. 

If  in  this  connection  provision  can  also  be  made  for  brief  winter  courses  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  school  the  entire  year»  it  appears  that  the  local  school  can 
serve  its  community  in  this  respect  in  a  most  advantageous  way. 
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By  P.  B.  MUMPORD, 
Dion,  CoU€if€  of  AgtieuUure,  UnivinUjf  <tf  Mittouri, 

The  Federal  legislation  establidiing  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  that  existing  educational  institu- 
tions were  not  offering  a  kind  of  education  which  prepared  men  adequately  for  the 
vocation  of  agriculture.  It  was  recognized  that  agriculture  was  not  only  the  greatest 
natural  resource  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  importance}  but  that  it  was  the  sole 
occupation  of  65  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  was  fully  recognized 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  represented  the  conservative  element  in  our  democracy 
and  special  training  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fanner 's  efficiency  must  also  result 
in  raising  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  rural  people  and  thus  indirectly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  class  as  citizens. 

The  older  colleges  of  agriculture  have  now  been  in  active  operation  for  a  half  century. 
Their  progress  in  material  equipment,  enrollment  of  students,  and  general  popularity 
has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  These  Institutions  have  not  only  taught  the  sci- 
ences underiying  the  practice  of  agriculture,  but  they  have  virtual^  created  a  new 
applied  science — ^the  science  of  agriculture. 

In  the  beginning  these  institutions  were  chiefly  scientific  schools  teaching  sciences 
in  the  conventional  way  often  with  little  reference  to  their  application.  In  institu- 
tions where  it  was  earnestly  desired  to  emphasize  the  applications  it  was  soon  realized 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  body  of  knowledge  available  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such 
practical  educational  purposes.  Out  of  this  need  came  the  demand  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  Congress,  through  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  endowed  these 
institutions  with  Federal  funds  for  original  research  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agri- 
culture. This  stage  in  the  development  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture  was  the 
beginning  of  rapid  development  and  improvement  in  enrollment  of  students,  increase 
in  equipment,  and  influence  on  the  industiy  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  was  the  efficient  work  of  the  experiment  stations  that  demonstrated  to  all  classes 
the  intrinsic  and  fundamental  value  of  the  agricultural  colleges  not  only  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  but  to  the  Nation.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  valuable  discoveries 
of  the  experiment  stations  came  the  demand  to  demonstrate  their  practical  value  to 
farmers  now  on  the  land.  Out  of  this  demand  came  the  present  great  movement  for 
agricultural  extension,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  by  Congresst 
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which  provides  definitely  and  generously  for  nonresident  instructloii  in  agricnltiim  and 
home  economics.  The  present  organization  of  the  American  college  of  tgricultore  Uwii 
represents  these  three  coordinate  functions,  resident  college  teaching,  investigBtioo 
and  nonresident  teaching  or  extension. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  each  of  these  functions  or 
their  important  intimate  and  necessary  interrelations.  It  is  my  purpose  therefofB  to 
discuss  in  a  brief  way  some  phases  of  the  work  of  the  American  college  of  agricoltiiie 
pertaining  to  the  proper  function  and  purpose  of  the  college  course. 

What  should  l>e  the  purpose  of  the  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture?  Should 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  college  be  to  train  men  to  achieve  success  in  agiiculture  as  a 
vocation,  or  should  the  college  of  agriculture  so  organize  its  work  as  to  provide  chi^y 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  investigators  and  experts  of  various  kindiff 
It  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  leading  colleges  have  accomplishsd 
both  purposes.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  in  some  institutions  ths 
emphasis  has  l>een  more  largely  placed  on  the  training  of  men  for  professional  work  in 
other  colleges,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  positions 
requiring  a  technical  knowledge  such  as  can  be  given  in  a  well-equipped  institution. 
The  latter  class  of  institutions  have  in  some  instances  maintained  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  prospective  farmer  was  not  justified  in  spending  four  yean  of  study 
beyond  the  high  school  in  preparing  himself  for  the  stem  realities  of  the  fturmer's  life. 
This  point  of  \dow  has  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  educational  policies  of  soma 
institutions  and  has  resulted  in  giving  a  definite  direction  to  the  selection  of  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  agriculture.  In  organizing  the  instructional  work  of  the  coUsgss 
of  agriculture  who  have  hold  to  this  opinion  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  stu- 
dents who  have  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for  agriculture  as  a 
vocation  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  professional  work  as  teachers,  investigaton, 
or  technical  experts  in  various  lines  related  to  agriculture.  Special  courses  have  been 
offered  for  training  farmers  which  have  been  lower  in  grade  than  the  college  courw  and 
require  less  time  for  completion  The  four-year  college  course  has  been  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  outlined  with  the  definite  purpose  of  training  men  for  technical  work. 

Another  much  larger  group  of  institutions  has  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  Senator 
Morrill  was  right  in  his  insistence  upon  the  principles  that  a  college  of  agricnltnre 
and  mechanic  arts  should  be  administered  with  the  definite  and  distinct  purpose  of 
providing  an  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  It  must  be  admitted,  howevsr, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Morrill  bill  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a  technical 
college  of  agriculture,  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  training  of  professional  agriculturisls. 
These  institutions  have  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  historical  events  which  led  to  ths 
establishment  of  such  institutions,  the  great  need  of  the  agricultural  population  lor 
a  training  to  increase  their  eflTiciency,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  tlfe  oon- 
servation  of  the  soil,  our  greatest  national  resource,  by  thoroughly  training  the 
and  cultivators  of  our  lands.  Institutions  of  this  class  have  not  found  it 
to  neglect  the  training  of  teachers  and  investigators,  but  have  generally  held  that  the 
undergraduate  course  should  l>e  regarded  primarily  as  a  course  of  instruction  for  land 
owners  and  operators. 

In  the  light  of  these  diverse  views  regarding  the  real  function  of  the  American 
colleges  of  agriculture,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  administrative  officers  who 
determine  the  educational  policies  of  such  institutions?  \S'hat  should  be  the  chief  or 
primary  purpose  of  the  four- year  undergraduate  coiu^  in  agriculture? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  (picstion,  we  can  not  safely  disregard  the  plain  teadl- 
ings  of  a  half  century  of  experience  in  the  development  and  progress  of  agricultural 
colleges.  It  must  l>e  admitted  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  l)een  appointed  to  positions  as  teachers,  investigators,  and  as  tedh 
uical  experts  in  related  lines.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Federal  Departmsnt 
of  Agriculture,  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  agricultural 
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agencies  has  created  an  unusual  demand  for  workers  in  agricultural  science.  This 
condition,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  to  a  certain  extent  abnormal. 
Agricultural  institutions  can  not  expand  indefinitely.  The  time  is  not  hi  distant 
when  these  institutions  will  have  a  settled  income  and  will  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  when  further  rapid  exx>an8ion  will  be  unlikely.  In  the  meantime  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  industrial  classes  for  technical  training  has  not  lessened. 
The  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  farmer  are  far  more  difficult  than  were  the 
problems  of  the  farmers  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Moirill  bill.  If  the  funda- 
mental need  which  colleges  of  agriculture  were  foimded  to  meet  was  the  technical 
training  of  the  industrial  classes  that  need  is  far  greater  in  1915  than  it  was  in  1862. 

After  all,  the  real  function  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  agriculture  is  and  should 
be  to  train  men  efficiently  for  agriculture  as  a  vocation.  The  function  of  a  school  of 
engineering  is  primarily  to  train  great  engineers  not  teachers  d  engiiieering.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  a  law  school  or  a  medical  school  is  to  train  great  lawyers  and 
physicians  not  teachers  of  law  and  medicine.  I^ewise,  the  undergraduate  course 
in  agriculture  should  train  men  to  achieve  in  the  vocation  of  agriculture. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  such  a  course  of  study  is  not  the  best  foundation  foe 
teachers  and  investigators.  But  we  have  reached  a  time  when  efficient  teachers  and 
investigators  can  no  longier  be  adequately  trained  by  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 
Admittedly,  every  teacher  and  investigator  of  the  present  day  should  have  an  educa- 
tional equipment  equivalent  to  the  doctor's  degree  and  certainly  not  leas  than  the 
master's  degree.  The  training  of  teachers,  investigators,  and  technical  experts  mutt 
be  accomplished  by  graduate  departments.  Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
intellectual  preparedness  by  administrative  officers  and  far  more  encouragement 
given  to  original  research  among  advanced  students  in  the  graduate  departments  of 
colleges  of  agriculture.  It  is  possible  to  bring  about  practical  cooperation  between 
the  experiment  station  and  the  graduate  department  of  the  agricultural  college,  which 
will  rc^Bult  in  mutual  advantage  to  the  station  to  the  gradiiate  department  and  the 
student. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  perfected  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  has  given 
satisfactory  results.  The  experiment  station  offers  scholarships  paying  $SS0O  and 
fellowships  paying  $400  a  year  each  to  graduate  students  who  have  shown  unusual 
capacity  for  original  research.  These  students  are  required  to  select  their  major 
work  in  connection  with  some  definite  experiment  station  project  which  can  be  com- 
pleted in  one  school  year.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  thesis  which,  together  with  a  final  examination,  constitute  the  requirements  for  a 
master's  degree.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  stimulating  graduate  study,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  advanced  study  for  training  teachers  and  investigators,  and  the 
gradual  improvement  of  facilities  for  giving  graduate  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
this  institution. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  imdergraduate  course  should 
be  definitely  shaped  for  the  needs  of  the  man  who  is  to  live  on  the  land;  that  the 
teachers  and  investigators  in  agriculture  should  receive  their  specialized  training  in 
the  graduate  department,  and  for  this  purpose  the  graduate  instruction  should  be 
adapted  primarily  to  their  needs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT, 
Dean  J  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 

In  a  paper  upon  industrial  education  read  before  another  section  of  thifl  congrai 
the  general  principle  was  advanced  that  in  a  B>'Btem  of  publicly  supported  achools  for 
a  self-governing  people  one  of  the  two  great  purposes  of  education  is  to  serve  the  peo|de 
through  their  vocations;  indeed,  that  the  original  and  fundamental  impulse  towwd 
education  was,  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  vocational.  It  was  equally  maintained 
that  the  other  purpose  was  as  distinctly  non-vocational  and  designed  to  produce  fta 
intelligent,  cultivated,  and  public-spirited  citizenry.  The  subject  of  agricultural 
education  is,  I  take  it,  one  phase  only  of  a  general  system  of  vocational  education,  ftnd 
its  materials  and  methods  must  be  technical.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the  objects 
must  be  clearly  in  mind,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  subject  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  treat  rather  than  the  methods  or  the  details  of  procedure. 

In  many  respects  agriculture  is  our  most  important  industry  when  considered  from 
the  public  point  of  view.  In  a  finished  state  of  society  it  absorbs  the  lives  and  the 
activities  of  a  full  third  of  all  the  people.  They  live  largely  apart  from  others,  con- 
stituting a  kind  of  class.  They  are  not  competitors  one  against  another  as  in  other 
forms  of  business.  They  are  largely  independent  and  self-directed  people,  inclined 
to  settle  matters  upon  their  merits.  The  public  is  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for 
very  existence  day  by  day.  They  occupy  and  operate  most  of  the  territory  on 
national  existence  is  dependent.  They  own  and  manage  for  good  or  ill  the  land 
in  the  last  analysis  belongs  to  humanity  and  to  the  ages.  Truly  the  farmers  are  an 
important  folk  and  agriculture  is  a  master  profession. 

Considered  from  any  adequate  point  of  view,  the  education  of  these  people  for  their 
business  and  for  citizenship  is  no  mean  matter.  Moreover,  if  mistakes  are  made  and 
things  go  wrong,  the  public  and  not  the  farmer  pays  the  chief  penalty,  for  in  a  lan- 
guishing or  an  inade(iuate  agriculture  the  farmer  is  the  last  and  the  least  to  suffer. 

I  have  chosen  this  somewhat  labored  introduction  to  show  why  it  is  that  whatever 
indircK^t  and  accessory  activities  may  be  involved,  the  two  great  objects  in  agricultu- 
ral education  are:  First,  to  train  for  farming;  and  second,  to  fit  for  country  life;  and  we 
are  not  to  he  swer\'ed  from  this  singleness  of  purpose  by  the  allurements  of  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship,  by  the  fascinations  of  out-door  art,  by  the  entrancements  of  social 
and  economic  welfare,  by  the  intricacies  of  research,  nor  by  the  machinery  we  adopt 
to  secure  results.  All  these  are  important.  All  these  are  involved,  but  as  in  all  oCfaer 
matters,  here  particularly,  we  are  not  to  be<'ome  so  enamored  of  that  which  is  prominent 
and  close  at  hand  as  ever  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end .  Nor  must  we  lose  the  visiott 
of  a  better  agriculture  and  a  fuller  life  in  the  open  country,  where  so  many  people 
live,  where  voting  is  not  for  exi)edienoy.  and  where  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  human  welfare  will  find  their  first  solution — a  solution,  by  the  way,  that  must  be 
worked  out  mainly  by  the  i)eople  themselves. 

THE   IMrKOVEMBNT  OF   FAKMIKO. 

The  improvement  of  farming  as  a  definite  ol)joct  in  agricultural  education  is  re- 
ducible to  a  few  distinct  conceptions:  First,  to  make  farming  more  productive;  second, 
to  make  it  more  profitable;  third,  to  make  it  more  rolialtle;  fourth,  to  make  it  more 
I)ermanent;  fifth,  to  pr(*ser\'e  a  meat  diet;  and  sixth,  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
food  produ(*ts. 

To  make  farming  more  productive. — There  is  no  need  actually  to  produce  two  blades 
of  grass  where  but  one  grew  )>efore  until  the  time  comes  when  the  second  blade  is 
needed.  Long  before  that,  however,  the  methods  of  doubling  peld  should  be  worked 
out  against  the  day  of  need. 

In  actual  practice  at  any  given  time  not  enough  farmers  are  likely  to  adopt  the 
better  methods  to  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  reduced  yields  on  depleted  lands  and 
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the  enlaiged  demand  from  increasing  population.  For  all  practical  purpoees,  there- 
fore, we  may  proceed  with  plans  definitely  contemplating  the  increase  of  yields  by 
rational  methods,  though  thinking  men  will  deplore  a  general  attention  to  prize  yields, 
and  all  extravagant  statements  as  to  what  should  be  expected  of  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  population  is  certain  soon  to  overtake  production 
and  that  a  day  of  scarcity  is  just  ahead.  However,  many  causes  are  operative  to 
prevent  overpopulation,  chief  among  which,  in  this  country,  is  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.  This  law,  taking  the  child  off  the  farm  and  out  of  the  factory 
into  the  school,  converts  him  from  an  asset  into  a  liability,  from  an  earner  into  a 
spender,  and  this  fact  alone  will  limit  the  size  of  families;  indeed,  it  has  done  so 
already.  The  standard  of  living  is  as  effective  for  controlling  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion as  any  law  of  Malthus,  provided  it  is  enforced,  and  the  school  law  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  enforced  upon  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  our  agriculture 
should  be  increasingly  productive  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  inevitable  increase. 

To  make  farming  mare  profitable. — The  demand  everywhere  is  for  higher  standards 
of  living  and  more  comforts  for  the  country  people.  If  that  is  to  be  realized,  then 
agriculture  must  be  more  profitable,  for  it  costs  more  to  be  comfortable  than  merely 
to  exist.  The  American  farmer  up  to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  worked 
his  farm  for  day  wages  and  threw  in  his  fertility;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
profits  of  farming  up  to  date  would  more  than  pay  for  the  fertility  that  has  been  mined 
out  of  the  soil  and  hauled  to  town  in  crops. 

To  make  farming  more  reliable. — The  loss  of  animals  and  crops  by  diseases,  by  insect 
or  fungous  ravages,  or  by  weather,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  these  days  a  particularly 
serious  matter  to  the  public  at  large,  but  it  is  often  disastrous  to  individual  families. 
To  remove  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  farming  is  a  duty  the  public  owes  the 
individual  and  ultimately  itself,  and  it  will  remain  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

To  make  agricuUvre  more  permanent. — The  tendency  everywhere  in  farming  is  to 
the  depletion  of  fertility  and  the  lessening  of  yield,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  demands  for  food  will  be  greater  and  not  less.  In  other  words,  the  business 
of  farming  tends  strongly  to  its  own  destruction,  and  even  though  better  methods  and 
better  seed  tend  to  increase  of  yield,  the  effect  up  to  date  is  hardly  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  fertility.  That  is  why,  as  a  whole,  the  total  effect  upon  yield  of  our 
Federal  systems  of  agricultural  education,  really  operative  for  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years,  has  hardly  more  than  stopped  the  downward  tendency  resulting  from  old-time 
ruinous  farming.  To  establish  and  to  maintain  a  kind  of  farming  that  may  go  on 
forever  and  that  will  pay  as  it  goes — this  is  a  major  aim  of  agricultural  education. 

To  preserve  a  meat  diet. — As  animal  food  is  six  to  ten  times  as  expensive  as  vegetable 
food,  the  problem  of  insuring  a  meat  supply  to  all  the  people  is  one  that  no  race  has 
solved  successfully.  And  yet  until  it  is  settled  no  democracy  is  upon  a  stable  founda- 
tion. The  question  is  not  simply  one  of  a  full  dinner  pail  for  the  laborer,  it  is  one  of 
meat — ^indeed,  of  the  same  meat  that  finds  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  employer;  for 
the  laboring  man,  like  all  others,  likes  animal  food,  and  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  will  demand  it  of  the  situation. 

To  improve  the  quality  ofowrfoodprodwis, — I  see  no  hope  for  cheap  food  on  the  earth; 
indeed,  food  has  been  too  cheap  as  compared  with  other  necessities  and  with  luxuries. 
In  America  we  have  taken  food  for  granted  as  a  free  gift  of  nature  like  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain.  The  people  pretty  generally  have  been  able  to  spend,  often  to  squander, 
most  of  their  substance  upon  the  accessories  of  life,  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
fertility,  and  the  next  generation  will  pay  the  bills,  not  only  for  their  own  necessities 
but  for  our  extravagances. 

I  do  not  reckon  cheap  food,  therefore,  as  either  possible  or  desirable,  but  I  do  believe 
that  if  the  proper  methods  be  used  in  establishing  an  agricultiu^  that  is  productive  and 
permanent,  the  supply  of  food  will  be  both  adequate  and  reasonable  as  to  cost. 
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But  much  ifl  yet  to  bo  desired  as  to  quality.  To  one  who  rememb«f8  back  to  the 
middle  of  last  century  the  improvement  in  varieties  is  in  most  cases  enormoiu.  Com, 
potatoes,  wheat,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  strawberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
asparagus,  cantaloupes,  ^'Btermelons,  oranges,  grapefruits,  indeed  almost  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  except  perhaps  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the  cherry  and  the  bubbard 
squash,  have  been  practically  reconstructed  by  the  genius  of  the  breeder. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  feel  the  right  to  demand  still  more  tender  and  toothsome 
vegetables,  a  more  uniform  quality  in  cantaloupes,  less  bitterness  in  peaches,  and 
indeed  that  all  objectionable  qualities  be  taken  out  of  our  food  materials  by  better 
breeding,  better  culture,  and  better  handling. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FARMER. 

With  these  objects  deBnitely  before  us  the  professional  side  of  the  problem  of  agri' 
cultural  education  is  fairly  well  developed.  There  still  remains  to  provide  for  the 
farmer  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

More  comfort  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. — ^To  build  modem  homes  in  the  country 
and  equip  them  with  suitable  conveniences,  rather  than  to  strip  the  land  to  build 
up  the  city  with  a  useless  leisure  class  of  retired  farmers — this  is  a  difficult  problem 
that  only  agricultural  education  can  solve.  Retirement  from  the  farm  is  undesirable 
from  two  points  of  view:  First,  the  farmer  moves  to  the  city,  but  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  upon  the  road  between  the  toxioi  where  he  lives  and  the  farm  where  his  mind  and 
interests  remain;  and  second,  his  children  grow  up  into  young  people  that  belong 
neither  to  the  countr>'  nor  to  the  town. 

The  country  beautiful. — The  country  is  to  be  used  and  developed,  not  exploited. 
Reasonable  attention  to  beauty  where  there  is  so  httle  to  o£Fend  will  make  the  open 
country  a  vast  landscape  beautiful,  a  prospect  altogether  lovely.  Most  men  and  all 
women  love  shnibbery  and  flowers  and  good  lines  in  buildings.  All  men  take  natu- 
rally to  grass  and  trees,  and  who  does  not  bkc  a  cool  veranda  of  a  summer  evening  after 
a  hard  day's  work?  To  love  the  land  and  to  use  the  things  of  the  country  in  such  a  vy 
as  to  develop  the  beautiful — this  is  no  less  a  direct  object  in  agricultural  education  than 
it  is  to  know  the  methocis  of  increasing  the  com  crop  against  a  day  of  need. 

Educational  idcah. — Wliether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family  or  from  that  of  the  public,  the  country  man  should  be  educated,  educated  not 
only  as  a  business  man  and  a  producer,  but  educated  broadly  in  matters  outside  hia 
own  ])ersonal  interests.  He  of  all  men  is  a  citizen  of  the  M'orld,  and  it  will  pay  to  edu- 
cate him  broadly.  He  can  be  a  very  reliable  citizen  in  time  of  need  if  properly  trained, 
but  if  BO  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  peasant  nor  must  his  education  be  limited  to 
his  business  needs.  I  have  frequently  said  that  I  would  have  Americans  so  educated 
that  all  men  could  mix  together  comfortably  and  no  man  l>e  able  to  tell  by  dieVt 
language,  or  manner  which  of  a  company  arc  farmers  and  which  are  law>*erB  or  buainen 
men.  This  is  the  American  ideal  an* I  it  is  to  he  attaine<I  in  proportion  as  M'e  combine 
the  professional  and  the  nonprof(>sMional  in  educatiou. 

Relitjion. — Ever>'  man  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  country  with  God*8  creatures,  who 
works  with  nature  day  by  day,  should  be  deeply  religious,  not  in  a  narrow  aenae, 
but  with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  Thk 
man  should  go  about  his  daily  work  with  a  vast  contentment  that  can  be  likened  only 
to  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  conscious  part  of  an  Infinite  Plan. 

All  the  world  is  talking  al)out  the  federation  of  religion.  No  people  need  auch  a 
rational  s>'8tem  so  much  as  the  farmers,  who  from  the  natural  conditions  can  not 
support  a  variety  of  brands  of  reli^on  any  more  than  they  can  of  education.  FVon 
the  countr>',  then'fon\  we  may  confidently  expect  important  contributions  to  tlie 
progress  of  religious  unity. 

Thf  school. — As  with  all  other  forms  of  education  that  in  agriculture  began  in  the 
college  and  is  gradua  lly  working  downward  to  the  primary  grades.    In  1862  tlie  h^fin 
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ning  was  imde  of  m  jAUoidbI  syBtem  of  agriGnltimJ  coU^efl,  and  there  ia  now  one  in 
every  Stete  which  is  also  libenlly  supported  by  local  funds. 

The  saccess  of  these  colleges  was  not  immediate;  indeed,  after  thirty  yean  their 
future  was  still  problematicaL  In  the  nineties  matters  began  to  mend  and  their 
unprecedented  saccess  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  jHresent  century,  one  such 
cidlege  giving  instruction  of  various  kinds  to  practically  three  thousuid  students 
during  the  current  year  and  others  with  approximately  a  thousand  bona  fide  four- 
year  men,  all  graduates  of  high  schools. 

Not  only  has  the  college  succeeded,  but  almost  immediately  agriculture  made  its 
way  into  the  public  high  school,  practically  upon  the  plan  advocated  in  the  address 
en  Industrial  Education,  that  is,  as  an  integral  but  elective  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Its  best,  success  in  the  gndea  and  even  in  the  country  schools  waits  upon  its  m<»e 
perfect  development  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer  no  school  having  introduced  agriculture  has  ever  after- 
ward  discarded  the  subject. 

There  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  details  of  instructicMi,  in  which  the  present  company, 
I  take  it,  are  less  interested  than  in  the  general  &cts  of  the  subject.  It  ia  perhaps 
BDoa^  to  add  that  the  rapid  development  of  agricultural  education  and  research, 
together  with  the  general  interest  in  toming  and  in  land  have  given  rise  to  several 
new  profesBions,  namely,  the  teacher,  the  investigator,  the  farm  manager,  the  exten- 
aian  worker,  and  the  county  adviser  or  local  demonstrat<»r,  not  to  mention  the  profes- 
sional lecturer  and  writer. 

Neither  the  attractions  of  these  new  iMrofeesionB,  which  are  many,  nor  their  quali- 
fications, which  are  exacting,  should  divert  attention  fnmi  the  original  and  principal 
object,  which  is  improved  fiurming  and  a  better  country  life,— 4i  purpose  that  is  funda- 
mental wherever  agricultural  education  is  administered  whether  in  college  or  in 
secondary  school. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

By  G.  I.  CHRISTIE, 
SuperinUndent,  Department  of  Agricultural  Extengiorif  Purdue  UnivenUy. 

Agrictdtural  extension  work  as  now  organized  in  the  several  States  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  insistent  and  uigent  demand  of  the  agricultural  people  for  active  and  direct 
assistance  in  solving  problems  of  the  form  and  home.  Since  the  early  days  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  farmers  have  experienced  troubles  and  losses  because 
of  a  lack  of  information  and  assistance.  History  records  that  our  forefothers  on  the 
Eastern  coast  cleared  the  land  of  heavy  timber,  stirred  the  rich  virgin  soil,  sowed 
the  seed,  and  harvested  bountiful  crops.  Soon,  however,  these  foimers  found  that 
the  soil  grew  less  productive,  insects  attacked  the  crops,  and  diseases  came  among 
the  animals.    Their  problems  were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time. 

President  George  Washington,  who  was  a  farmer,  conducted  many  experiments 
and  demonstrations  and  realized  as  a  result  of  his  farm  activities  and  travels  over  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  that  farmers  were  not  employing  rational  or  profitable 
methods  in  the  handling  of  the  soil,  crops,  and  live  stock.  In  his  last  message  to 
Congress,  President  Washington  uiged  that  a  Department  of  Agriculture  be  estab- 
lished to  hold  fairs,  and  in  other  ways  encourage  a  better  agriculture.  Opposition 
was  encoimtered  and  almost  a  century  passed  before  the  Federal  (jovemment  made 
any  provision  for  agricultural  work. 

Further  evidence  of  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  people  for  assistance  was  the 
passage  of  the  land-grant  act  by  Congress  in  1862,  which  provided  for  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  every  State  and  Temtory.    It  was  hoped  that 
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through  tho  education  of  the  young  people  of  the  farm  in  the  arts  and  science  of  agri- 
culture that  many  difficulties  would  be  removed  and  agriculture  made  more  nlie* 
fying  and  profitable.  For  the  reason  that  little  agricultural  information  was  in  a 
teachable  form  and  that  farmers  in  those  earlier  years  were  not  willing  to  send  their 
sons  to  an  agricultural  college,  little  progress  was  made  through  this  medium. 

A  few  years  later  it  was  found  that  the  people  were  confronted  with  still  more  com- 
plicated agricultural  problems,  and  yet  there  was  but  little  available  informatioB  or 
assistance.  In  lftS7  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  making  for  each  station  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  115,000. 

These  institutions  were  promptly  established  and  an  army  of  trained  worken  under-> 
took  the  task  of  solving  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  soil  fertility,  the  production 
of  crops  and  live  stock,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  etc.  A  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  helpful  information  has  been  assembled  and  published  in  bulletins,  the  Agricul- 
tural Press  and  other  publications.  To  further  advance  the  Experiment  Station  woriL, 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  in  1907,  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  915,000  to 
each  State  and  Territory.  The  several  States  have  also  made  generous  appropriatione 
which  place  the  stations  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  agricultural  problems  in  a  large 
and  effoctive  way. 

The  universal  agitation  for  an  improved  American  agriculture  is  influenced  by 
another  large  and  most  important  factor.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  pecula- 
tion makes  an  unprecedented  demand  upon  the  farmers  for  food  stuffs.  A  study  of 
statistics  shows  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  practically  doubled  every 
25  years.  The  present  annual  increase  in  the  population  reaches  almost  2,000,000. 
One  of  our  statesmen  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  predicts  that  oar 
population  will  reach  150,000,000  by  the  year  1950.  The  problem  of  fumiahing  an 
adequate  food  supply  from  the  farms  of  tho  United  States  to  meet  this  great  demand 
is  now  before  the  people  in  a  prominent  way. 

Prices  arc  indicative  of  supply  and  demand.  The  present  high  cost  of  living  would 
indicate  that  the  production  of  food  stuffs  is  not  keeping  pace  with  consumption. 
A  few  years  ago  new  States  and  Territories  were  being  occupied  and  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  farm  products  placed  upon  tho  markets.  Tliis  acquiring  and  developing  of 
new  lands  did  much  to  keep  production  ahead  of  consumption  and  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing  population.  To-day  there  is  but  little  new  agricultural  territory  to  be 
developed.  Tho  increase  in  farm  products  for  the  future  must  come,  in  a  laige 
uru,  from  land  already  under  cultivation. 

A  study  of  some  of  tho  actual  agricultural  conditions  and  the  opportunity  for  ii 
provcment  will  be  of  interest.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  10  years  was  14.8  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  years  ago  the  yield  of  wheat  in  1gtigl*»wi 
and  Germany  was  really  lower. than  that  now  found  in  the  United  States.  Thnm^ 
fertilization  and  a  bettor  crop  system  these  countries  have  been  able  to  gradually 
increase  the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  until  at  this  time  it  ranges  about  36 
bushels  per  acre.  On  the  farm  of  Purdue  University,  where  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  large  area  of  the  wheat  lands,  through  a  good  rotation  of  crops  and  praper 
fertilization  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  past  .30  years  has  reached  28  bushels  per 
acre.  These,  with  many  other  examples,  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
materially  incn^ase  the  yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  country. 

In  States  of  the  Central  West,  com  is  king  of  crops,  and  yet  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  past  10  years  was  only  31.5  bushels.  Good  lands  in  all  of  these  States  have 
yielded  GO.  70,  and  80  bushels  per  acre.  To  lower  the  average  yield  of  com  to  S1.5 
bushels,  thousands  of  farms  have  yielded  far  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre,  which  makes 
the  crop  most  unprofitable.  To  bring  before  com  growers  the  fact  that  the  yield  of 
com  can  be  materially  and  profitably  increased,  demonstration  work  was  started  in 
Indiana,  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  com  belt. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  farmerB  each  grew  5  acres  of  com  with  a  view  of 
demonstrating  the  amount  of  com  which  covld  be  produced.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought  and  other  unfiivorable  conditions,  21  of  these  farmera  were  able  to  grcyw  more 
than  100  bushels  of  com  per  ac^.  This  yield  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  crop 
on  the  several  farms  on  which  the  plots  were  grown  and  more  than  double  the  avenge 
yield  of  the  counties  in  which  the  crops  were  produced.  The  average  of  the  2S8  con^ 
testants  was  72.4  bushels  per  acre  or  just  about  twice  the  average  of  the  Staito.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  United  States  grows  annually  nearly  106,000,000  acKS  of 
com  it  is  readily  appreciated  that  an  increase  of  6  to  20  bushels  per  acre  meam  much  to 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  country. 

Another  most  important  factor  in  this  demonstration  was  the  item  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  average  yield  of  com  per  acre  for  the  past  10  years  in  Indiana  was  M.4 
bushels.  The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  com  is  about  $13.49.  This  places  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  com  at  37.1  cents.  One  of  the  highest  yi^ds  in  the  contest, 
110.9  bushels  per  acre,  was  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  919.16  x>er  acre  or  17.1  cMits  per 
bushol.  The  average  cost  of  the  238  plots  was  $13.52  per  acre  or  18.6  cents  per  bushel. 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  the  high  yield  is  not  only  profitable  because  of  the  laiger  total 
value,  but  because  there  is  a  greater  net  profit  on  each  bushel  jNroduced.  What  faaa 
been  done  by  these  people  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  yi^ds  and  decreasing  the  cost 
of  production  can  be  done  by  many  other  fanners. 

In  the  production  of  beef,  the  experiment  station  of  Purdue  Univsffdty  has  shown 
that  when  a  carload  of  cattle  was  fed  on  a  ration  similar  to  that  used  by  a  large  number 
of  cattle  feeders,  13  pounds  of  com  were  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  When 
the  ration  was  modified  so  as  to  contain  a  more  nearly  correct  pn^rtion  of  proteins 
and  carbohydrates  and  fed  to  a  second  caiioad  of  cattle,  only  9  pounds  of  com  wero 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  It  was  further  shown  in  this  same  experiment 
that  the  carload  of  cattle  fed  on  rations  similar  to  those  fed  by  the  ftumers,  gave  a 
profit  of  only  $1.16  per  head,  while  the  carload  of  cattle  fed  on  a  balanced  ration  gave 
a  profit  of  something  over  $22  per  steer.  These  rations  have  been  tried  on  a  large 
number  of  farms  of  the  com  belt  in  recent  yean  with  similar  results,  proving  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  ration  that  meat  can  be  produced  in  a  more 
economical  way  and  with  great  profit  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  show  that  many  soils  are  improductive  because 
they  lack  a  sufficient  available  supply  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  elements  of 
plant  food.  These  experiments  also  show  how  the  lacking  elements  can  be  easily 
and  profitably  supplied.  It  is  only  necessary  now  that  farmers  acquaint  themaelvee 
with  this  information  and  make  application  of  same  in  their  famiing  operations  to 
secure  larger  and  more  economical  returns  from  their  crops. 

Experimental  and  demonstrational  woric  has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  truck  crops,  poultry,  and  other  agricultural  products  in  the 
several  States  and  imder  varying  conditions  until  there  is  sufficient  inforaiation, 
which,  if  universally  and  rightly  applied,  will  more  than  double  the  product  of  the 
farms  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  phase  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
means  much  in  placing  before  the  people  the  business  side  of  farming.  To-day  large 
commercial  enterprises  are  springing  up  in  every  center  and  are  bidding  for  strong 
yoimg  men  with  the  result  that  laige  numbers  of  the  capable  young  people  are  leaving 
the  farm  for  industrial  and  professional  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  that  all 
people  bom  on  the  farm  should  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  farms  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  high  prpductivity  and  made 
to  produce  food  stuffs  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  and  increasing  population,  that 
a  fadi  share  of  the  capable  boys  and  girls  shall  remain  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
farm  and  the  home.  The  country  may  offer  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  (e- 
pendence  and  healthful  surroundings,  yet  the  dollar  is  meaning  much  in  dea< 
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the  location  and  vocation  of  tho  young  people.  It  is  evident  than,  under  irrittinf 
conditions,  that,  if  young  men  and  women  are  to  stay  in  the  country,  the  turn  omit 
be  made  to  yield  a  reasonable  net  financial  return. 

While  the  financial  side  of  farming  must  receive  serious  connderation,  yet  agricul- 
tural education  must  go  farther.  Money  alone  will  not  keep  people  in  the  country. 
Attention  must  be  givon  to  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  roads,  and  otlisr 
factors  which  play  a  part  in  making  country  life  atractive  and  satisfying. 

An  incident  illustrating  this  point  was  related  by  the  Country  Life  Gommianoo 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  meeting  held  by  the  commission  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Central  West  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  well-to-do  men,  wall 
under  50  years  of  age,  who  had  been  farmers  and  who  had  made  money  on  the  hna 
but  were  at  that  time  living  in  town.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  did  you  laava 
the  farm  to  live  in  town?"  they  replied,  "We  moved  to  town  to  escape  bad  roada;  to 
have  better  schools  for  our  children;  to  have  greater  chiurh  privUeges;  to  enjoy  a 
larger  social  life. ' '  People  of  the  country  are  entitied  to  educational  and  social  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  town.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  theae  and  if  the  ruial 
communities  are  to  retain  the  beet  people  on  the  land,  steps  must  be  taken  to  build 
good  roads  which  eliminate  distance  between  the  country  home,  the  aodal  center 
and  town;  to  provide  suitable,  well-equipped  schools  taught  by  higfa-clasa,  wall- 
trained  teachers,  and  to  maintain  a  country  church  which  will  minister  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  needs  of  tho  community  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  guiding  influence 
in  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

The  needs  of  agriculture  and  country  life  are  of  paramount  importance.  A  laige 
fund  of  practical  and  helpful  information  is  available.  How  best  to  reach  the  ruial 
people  and  secure  a  more  general  utilization  and  application  of  the  best  that  ia  known, 
is  the  large  problem. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  States  have  made  appropriations  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  State  boards  of  agriculture  for  extension  work.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  had  funds  for  the  projection  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation. Supplementing  the  funds  and  efforts  of  these  institutions,  a  number  o( 
individuals,  organizations,  and  corporations  have  made  large  financial  contributioDi 
and  in  some  cases  have  carrie<l  on  in  a  direct  way  extensive  educational  work. 

Tho  results  of  the  various  extension  activities  have  been  far  reaching.  Laiga 
numbers  of  people  liave  been  interested  and  agricultural  conditions  in  many  districta 
have  been  improved.  The  seed  sown  is  now  yielding  fruit.  The  practicea  and 
methods  advocated  were  taken  up  by  the  more  progressive  individuals  and  commu- 
nities and  have  served  as  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  tha 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  Unite<l  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  waa 
neco8sar>'^  in  order  to  break  down  in  the  minds  of  so  many,  a  barrier  or  prejudice  against 
the  teachings  of  the  colleges.  The  change  in  attitude  is  shown  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  assistance  which  is  far  beyond  present  resources. 

Realizing  the  universal  demand  and  the  great  need  for  assistance,  and  with  the  hope 
that  all  agricultural  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  would  receive  help,  tha 
Smith-I^ver  Act  approved  May  8,  1914,  was  passed  by  Congrem.  This  act  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State,  beginning  July  1,  1914.  For  tha 
year  beginning  July  1,  1915,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $600,000  is  made,  and 
for  each  of  seven  succeeding  yeare  $500,000  is  appropriated,  caane  to  be  prorated 
among  the  various  States  according  to  their  rural  population  on  the  condition  that 
the  States  provide  from  sourcee  within  the  respective  States  equal  sums  for  extsn- 
sion  work. 

The  character  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  is  outlined  in  the  act  as  follows: 


Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  each 
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penons  infonnntion  on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstratioiw,  publications,  and 
otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  oe  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  b^  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or 
coUegetf  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college.  The  object 
is  to  secure  a  closer  and  more  complete  coordination  of  the  effcnrts  and  expenditures 
of  the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  prmnote  harmonious 
team  work  in  all  related  extension  activities. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  educaticmal  interests  on  the 
great  agricultural  problems,  and  has  provided  for  a  large  and  active  organization  in 
every  State  for  agricultural  extension  work,  which  has  been  defined  by  Dr.  True 
as  "a  permanent  system  of  practical  education  for  forming  people  out  of  school,  coo* 
ducted  according  to  well-matured  plans  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  a  few  of  the  mediums  and  methods 
employed  in  extension  work.  The  giving  out  of  information  in  an  interesting  and 
understandable  form  is  one  task.  To  secure  the  application  of  this  inlonnation  in 
the  practical  operations  is  quite  a  different  problem. 

farmers'  INSTrrUTBS. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  one  of  the  oldest  extension  agencies.  For  yean  the 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  various  States,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  improved  agri* 
culture  has  been  earnestly  and  religiously  preached  to  the  many  thousands  in  attend- 
ance.  This  work  has  been  fimdamental  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the  many  lines 
that  are  being  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  institute  offers  not  only  an  opportunity  to  impart  technical  information  on 
farming,  home  making,  road  building,  etc.,  but  it  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  strength- 
ening of  social  relationships. 

Farmers'  institutes  and  miscellaneous  meetings  of  like  character  will  continue  to 
be  held  and  made  to  meet  a  demand  that  perhaps  no  other  extension  agency  can  meet. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINS. 

By  means  of  educational  trains,  which  have  been  operated  over  almost  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  in  an  effective  way  large 
numbers  of  people  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  medium  has  been  most  valuable 
in  arousing  communities  and  focusing  attention  upon  definite  important  matters. 
When  sufficient  time  is  allowed  at  the  several  stops,  exhibits  can  be  shown  to  good 
advantage. 

SHORT  COURSES. 

The  short  courses,  lasting  one,  two.  or  more  weeks,  and  located  at  various  points 
in  the  State,  have  served  as  a  most  valuable  medium  through  which  to  assist  fanners 
and  their  families.  Instructors  in  these  courses  have  opportunity  to  cover  a  subject 
in  considerable  detail  and  to  conduct  demonstrations  as  well  as  lectures.  The  instruc- 
tion is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  the  students  being  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
laboratory  work  in  the  way  of  judging  com,  live  stock,  fruit  or  potatoes,  pruning  trees, 
making  spray  mixtures,  etc.  The  women  have  practical  demonstrations  on  phases 
of  home  economics  and  other  interesting  allied  subjects.  In  all,  the  short  course 
serves  as  a  school  and  has  proven  of  great  educational  value. 

EXHiBrrs. 

In  connection  with  expositions,  State  fairs,  county  fairs,  community  fairs,  chau-. 
tauquas,  and  other  organized  public  movements,  exhibits  of  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration work  have  been  made  with  excellent  results.  Exhibits  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  by  means  of  concrete  materials,  photographs,  charts,  etc.,  the  rec- 
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ominendation  and  teachings  relative  to  improved  practiceB  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and 
forceful  way.  "Seeing  is  believing.'*  People  widi  to  be  shown.  The  exhibit  serrea 
as  proof  of  actual  results  secured.  It  is  true  that  certain  lines  of  work  can  be  better 
portrayed  by  means  of  exhibits  than  others;  also  it  is  found  that  exhibits  are  moet 
valuable  where  they  possess  special,  attractive,  and  live  features.  Ordinary  exhibiti 
showing  simply  an  array  of  products  or  materials,  and  lacking  prominent,  live,  educa- 
tional features,  do  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  much  effort  or  money. 

COUNTT  AGENTS. 

One  of  the  most  radical,  gigantic,  and  far-reaching  steps  taken  in  a  universal  way 
throughout  the  entire  country  is  that  providing  for  the  appointment  of  county  agri- 
cultural agents  or  farm  advisors.  Practically  every  State  has  made  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  these  workers.  At  the  present  time  more  than  1,100  agents  are  at 
work. 

In  the  Southom  States  provision  has  been  made  for  women  agents  to  work  in  the 
homes  of  the  county  in  a  way  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  men  with  the  hrmers. 

The  county  agents  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  appointed  by  the  State  agricultiual 
college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  local 
organizations  within  the  respective  counties.  The  agents  serve  as  representatives  of 
the  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  in  all  of  their 
work  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  theee  institutions. 

Different  plans  in  different  States  are  followed  in  financing  the  county  agent  work. 
The  usual  plan,  however,  is  to  meet  the  expenses  through  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural  college,  the  county,  and  som 
ocal  denization. 

For  the  position  of  county  agricultural  agent  it  is  the  aim  to  appoint  men  who  haw 
had  a  thorough  training  in  an  agricultural  college,  practical  farm  management  expe- 
rience, and  some  experience  in  extension  work.  In  addition,  these  men  should  have 
a  strong  and  pleasing  personality,  tact,  and  other  qualities  which  make  for  leadenhip. 
Such  men  as  described  are  difficult  to  find.  The  supply  of  capable  men  with  the 
necessary  training  is  small.  For  this  reason  the  county  agent  body  must  grow  slowly, 
for  the  appointment  of  men  unsuited  to  the  work  and  unable  to  meet  in  a  fair  way 
the  expectations  of  the  people  will  work  great  injury  to  the  whole  movement. 

The  field  of  the  acti%ities  of  the  county  agent  is  broad.  In  one  State  they  art 
outlined  in  a  law  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coimty  agent  to  coo]>erate  with  farmers'  institnte^ 
farmers'  clubs,  and  other  oiganizations,  conduct  practical  tana  demonstrations,  b<^' 
and  girls'  clubs  and  contest  work,  and  other  movements  for  the  ad\'ancement  of  MgA* 
culture  and  coimtry  life  and  to  give  ad\ice  to  farmers  on  practical  farm  problema,  and 
aid  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  teachers  m  giving  practical  education 
in  agriculture  ana  domestic  science. 

County-agent  work  has  been  popular  because  farmers  have  been  able  to  reodw 
aid  directly  and  quickly  and  from  one  acquainted  with  local  conditions.  In  cam- 
paigns for  the  combating  of  hog  cholera,  foot-and-mouth  diseaes,  county  agenta  haw 
been  most  helpful  and  have  saved  for  their  coimties  many  thousands  of  dollan.  Tha 
agents  have  also  aided  the  people  through  the  introduction  of  special  crope,  ondwd 
demonstrations,  etc. 

In  one  county  in  Indiana  the  past  year  the  county  agent  noted  that  the  apple  cnp 
was  imusually  large.  The  local  demand  was  very  small.  Many  orchard  ownen  iHbo 
had  pruned  and  sprayed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  county  agent  ruaed  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  product.  The  county  agent  eoogjit  a 
commission  firm,  enlisted  their  cooperation,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  tham 
locate  a  branch  office  in  the  county  with  a  corps  of  pickers  and  a  packing  outfit.  Tlui 
firm  took  from  the  county  more  than  35,000  bushels  of  apples,  for  which  via  paid 
approximately  $25,000. 
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In  no  previouB  year  was  there  ever  sold  more  than  6,000  bushels  of  apples  from  this 
county.  Again,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  40,000  bushels  of  apples  were  fed 
to  hogs  or  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  because  they  were  unfit  for  market.  Suiely 
this  county  has  benefited  in  a  large  way  from  the  services  of  the  county  agent  in  this 
one  line  of  work.  It  is  just  this  actual  accomplishment  that  is  making  the  county- 
agent  work  not  only  a  success  but  an  important  part  of  the  great  agricultuziil 
organization. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  county  agent  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  give  out  tech- 
nical information.  He  must  be  a  leader  and  organizer  in  order  that  the  people  may 
be  brought  together  and  enlisted  in  an  active  way  in  the  various  movements,  for  tli^ 
solution  of  the  many  problems  of  agricultiuB  and  coimtry  life  will  come  easiest  and 
surest  when  the  coimtry  people  themselves  realize  conditions  and  reach  the  point 
where  they  will  demand  and  work  for  better  schools,  better  churches,  better  roadi, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  country's  greatest  busiQess  and  industry — agriculture. 


NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SUPPOBT  OP  INDUSTBIAL  EDUCATION 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 
Former  Commissioner  of  Echication  of  Massachusetts. 

The  question  of  the  financial  support  of  industrial  education  will  be  very  acutely 
before  the  American  public  during  the  next  decade  at  least.  It  is  highly  essentiil 
that  as  far  as  practicable  this  question  should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  fundamental 
principles.  As  a  basis  for  discussion,  therefore,  the  following  propoditionfl  are  sub- 
mitted as  reflecting  the  judgment  of  the  writer: 

I.  Industrial  education  (by  which  is  here  meant  specific  vocational  training  for 
industrial  pursuits  as  distinguished  from  agricultural,  conmiercial,  home-making,  and 
professiona]  pursuits)  is  certainly  bound,  in  increasing  measure,  to  become  a  form  of 
public  education,  including  thereunder  both  publicly  supported  and  publicly  con- 
trolled and  privately  conducted  schools,  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  industries  of  the  country  show  less  rather  than  more  capacity  to  take 
young  workers  and  to  give  them  effective  industrial  training.  (6)  As  long  as  the  units 
of  any  industry  are  strongly  competitive — that  is,  one  manufacturer  competing  with 
another — and  as  long  as  labor  is  as  mobile  as  it  now  is  in  the  United  States,  large  estab- 
lishments will  find  it  unprofitable  seriously  to  embark  upon  the  matter  of  industrial 
training  at  their  own  expense.  Industries  whose  units  are  not  in  serious  competition — 
e.  g.,  telephone  service  and  some  others — may  profitably  conduct  private  industrial 
schools.  Also  industries  the  heads  of  whose  component  units  have  learned  systematic 
cooperation  may  so  adjust  vocational  training  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  any  one 
industry  or  establishment  will  affect  all  others — e.  g.,  possibly  the  higher-grade  print- 
ing industries  of  America.  In  all  other  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  foresee  a  time 
when  the  stress  of  competition  between  the  component  imits  and  the  mobility  of  labor 
will  not  render  the  private  undertaking  of  an  extensive  school  of  industrial  education 
a  hazardous  and  expensive  experiment  for  the  industry  concerned,  (c)  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  gets  a  fair  start  in  life  will,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  bring  about  a  widespread  establishment  of  specific  training 
agencies  for  fitting  these  young  people  for  any  and  all  industrial  pursuits. 

II.  Effective  industrial  training  will  necessarily  be  expensive.  No  means  have  yet 
been  devised  whereby  profitable  training  toward  industrial  education  can  be  given 
for  a  less  cost  than  from  $100  to  $200  per  student  year  in  day  schools,  and  from  $0.25 
to  $0.50  per  student  hour  in  night  schools.    The  burden  of  effective  vocational  edu- 
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cation  must  be  borne,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  wider  rather  than  by  the  laora  looJ 
areas  of  taxation. 

III.  The  profitable  results  of  industrial  training  will  not  in  any  large  meamire  accnw 
to  the  immediate  locality  giving  it.  The  trained  man  will  carry  his  productiveiMH 
to  other  regions,  and  the  town  or  city  which  has  given  him  his  training,  perhaps  at 
great  expense,  will  not  profit  financially.  All  public  schools  should  make  mom 
investment  without  immediate  regard  for  the  financial  returns  to  the  communitM 
involved,  but  in  practice  limitations  will  be  found  both  to  the  capacity  and  to  the 
disposition  of  communities  to  do  thia.  If,  therefore,  it  becomes  evident  that  tbt 
actual  benefits  of  industrial  education  tend  to  fall  outward,  the  justification  for  a 
wide  taxing  area  for  support  is  apparent. 

IV.  The  administration  and  direction  of  vocational  education  will  involve  the 
highest  talent  available.  Standards  must  be  worked  out  with  extreme  care.  Local 
administrative  communities  have  proven  notoriously  unequal  and  incompetent  ai 
respectti  their  ability  to  give  high-grade  vocational  training.  If  the  right  standarda 
are  to  be  established  and  maintained,  if  exhaustive  experimentation  as  to  mort 
effective  methods  is  to  be  inaugurated,  then  the  larger  the  area  of  administiation  is 
general,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  results. 

V.  Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  economic  and  social  organization  of  America 
must  show  that  no  necessary  relationship  exists  between  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  any  local  community  or  State  and  the  available  resources  whera- 
with  to  educate  them.  Property  valuations  tend  to  accumulate  in  laige  Camiliea,  and 
others,  in  certain  sections.  If  any  form  of  education  is  to  become  part  of  a  genenl 
policy  of  social  economy  and  sound  administration,  then  richer  communities  mwl 
assist  in  bearing  the  educational  burdens  of  the  weaker.  The  ideal  should  be,  on  ths 
one  hand,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  supporting  schools  and,  oo  tfas 
other  hand,  an  equitable  distribution  of  opportimities  and  facilities  for  obtaining 
right  education. 

VI.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  as  a  general  principle,  while  local  commii- 
nities  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  industrial  education  as  fv 
as  practicable,  larger  areas  of  taxation  should  also  be  drawn  upon.  At  present  ths 
limit  is  found  in  the  State.  Massachusetts  is  an  example  of  a  Commonwealth  in  which 
the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  education  is  borne  to  the  extent  of  one-half  by  ths 
local  community  and  one-half  by  the  State,  the  State  thus  being  brought  into  a  posi- 
tion of  intimate  8upervl^<ion  which,  while  not  amounting  to  control,  neverthelsfl 
gives  substantially  all  the  valuable  results  that  may  be  expected  from  immedials 
control. 

VII.  The  next  problem  confronting  the  country  Is  as  to  whether  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  should  also  contribute  to  the  support  of  vocational  education.  It  is  the  writer's 
contention  that  the  principles  of  eflicient  adniinistration,  as  well  as  a  sound  undsi^ 
l^-ing  soiial  economy,  require  that  industrial  education,  bei^uf^e  it  is  expensive, 
because  its  res<ults  tend  ever  to  spread  afar  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  becauM 
it  i:j  peculiarly  in  need  of  scientific  direction,  nhould  be  aided  in  part  from  national 
funds.  A  convenient  formula  for  thi.s  purpose  might  be  to  the  effect  that  the  local 
community  should  contribute  one-third,  the  State  one-third,  and  National  Govern- 
ment one-third;  that  all  contributions  from  State  and  National  (lovernment  should 
be  by  way  of  nnnibursenient  of  expenditures  incurred  locally  in  maintaining  typss 
and  standards  of  work  approved  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  larger  areas. 
As  r(*gard.H  npeiial  mattcRj,  such  as  the  tniining  of  teachers  for  industrial  schools,  the 
State  and  Nation  might  well  share  equally,  and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  experimental 
research  in  industrial  education  the  Nation  iificU  might  well  take  the  iniative  and 
boar  the  entire  expense,  it  being  remembered  that  local  communities  and  StttM 
must  always  incur  a  large  outlay  for  the  equipment  of  vocatiohal  education. 
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VIII.  It  is  sometimes  proposed  that  the  State  or  the  Nation  should  alone  manage 
vocational  education.  From  this  position  the  writer  dissents,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: Undoubtedly  effective  industrial  education  will  involve,  in  its  fuller  devel- 
opment, the  close  cooperation  of  industrial  schools  with  economic  productive  agen- 
cies, to  the  end  that,  after  an  initial  period  of  greater  or  less  length  in  the  all-day 
vocational  school,  the  student  will  have  entered  industry  on  a  part-time  baeds,  and 
will  complete  the  last  stages  of  his  training  in  evening  schools  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  industrial  training.  The  cooperation  here  suggested  can  best  be  effected 
through  local  agencies,  the  State  and  National  administrative  authorities  coming  in 
to  give  confirmation  and  approval. 

IX.  If  national  aid  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  given  to  vocational  education,  it 
diould  be  an  accepted  principle  that  such  aid  will  be  administered  by  competent 
national  authority  and  will  be  so  administered  as  to  insure  high  standards  of  attain- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  vocational  schools  profiting  therefrom.  Any  other  courae 
will  simply  encourage  wastefulness,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency,  which  bx3  even, 
now  so  characteristic  of  much  of  our  industrial  and  other  publicly  supported  educi^ 
tion. 


THE   PLACE   OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN   A   SYSTEM   OP  PUBUC 

SCHOOLS  OP  A  SELF-GOVERNING  PEOPLE. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT, 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 

For  convenience  and  as  an  aid  to  brevity,  the  subject  will  be  discussed  from  ^ve 
separate  and  somewhat  diverse  points  of  view,  namely,  the  economic,  the  political,  the 
■ocial,  the  educational,  and  the  cultural. 

THE   ECONOMIC  POINT  OP    VIEW. 

Aside  from  the  free  gifts  of  nature,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  world  gets 
what  it  earns,  no  more.  There  is  no  cheating  in  this  game  except  between  indi  vid  uals. 
What  the  race  is  to  enjoy  must  be  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  price  is  human  labor. 
This  fact  can  not  be  altered  by  education  though  every  man  were  a  college  graduate, 
nor  yet  by  invention  though  we  turn  the  tides  to  work  for  us.  By  all  tokens  known  to 
men  the  fullness  of  life,  when  considered  in  the  large,  is  conditioned  upon  effective 
labor.  Even  the  recluse  in  his  comer  would  not  have  his  book  except  somebody 
chopped  trees,  sorted  rags,  made  dams,  set  type,  and  worked  with  paste. 

The  power  and  the  inclination  of  an  individual  to  produce  is  increased  by  his  train- 
ing in  and  for  the  profession  he  follows — indeed  the  original  purpose  of  education  was 
technical  training  in  theology,  medicine,  or  the  law.  That  nontechnical  education 
is  ineffective  for  vocational  purposes  we  have  abundant  evidence.  A  half  century 
and  more  of  universal  education  of  a  general  character  has  left  us  all  but  destitute  of 
highly  skilled  workmen  except  they  be  foreigners;  and  already  we  are  burdened  by 
a  dead  weight  of  unskilled  labor  that  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  out  of  the 
otherwise  net  proceeds  of  life. 

Yet  tills  mass,  far  from  being  uneducated,  is  part  of  the  product  of  an  educational 
system  that  ignored  industrial,  even  occupational,  training  below  the  college.  Our 
fathers  were  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  yet  we  and  our  children  are  going  to  school,  learn- 
ing to  spend  but  not  to  produce.  Uence  industrial  education  as  a  twentieth- 
century  problem  is  not  a  choice  but  a  necessity. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  angle.  When  education  becomes 
universal  and  compulsory,  then  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  everybody.    We  have  no 
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right  to  take  a  child  which  is  to  be  a  citizen  out  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  paoplt,  oat 
of  an  environment  which  would  automatically,  in  mo6t  cases,  make  him  aeUrmxpgtKU 
ing  and  useful,  and  put  him  into  a  school  where  he  is  taught  much  that  he  does  Dot 
need  and  that  is  foreign  to  any  life  he  will  ever  know,  and  learns  nothing  which  viU 
help  him  to  get  on  in  the  work  as  the  masses  must  get  on  by  the  pursuit  of  the  ddinaiy 
industries. 

The  education  which  he  needs  and  to  which  he  is  entitled  is  not  the  rcmiumtesl 
the  education  that  was  originally  designed  for  the  governing  class,  but  a  diffrat 
thing.  The  education  which  he  most  needs  must,  like  that  of  the  lawyer  or  the  ph|i^ 
clan,  evolve  out  of  the  materials  and  the  practices  of  the  occupation  he  is  to  foUev. 
He  must  be  technically  educated;  and  educated  with  the  technique  of  hie  own,  act 
of  another's,  profession. 

So  far  have  we  arrived,  and  so  far  will  the  public  generally  agree.  The  ^eit 
question  now  is,  Shall  industrial  education  have  its  place  in  the  great  system  cC 
public  schools,  or  shall  a  new  and  separate  system  be  established  for  the  industrial 
classes? 

THE  POLmCAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

If  I  wore  discussing  a  system  of  industrial  education  for  an  absolute  monarchy  er 
other  form  of  aristocracy  in  which  the  chief  purpose  is  the  comfort  and  exaltation  of 
the  exceptional  man,  I  should  be  compelled  to  advocate,  in  order  to  be  logical,  a  tf^ 
tem  of  separate  technical  schools,  one  for  each  trade  or  occupation  of  a  giTB  ooi^ 
munity ,  and  all  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  mansgement  of  the  goveniment. 

I  should  do  this  because  it  is  assumed,  under  these  conditions,  that  the  many  an  to 
labor  for  the  few  and  that  the  purpose  of  education  for  the  masses  is  objective  efBciency 
as  measured  by  the  output;  I  should  do  it  because  a  technical  school,  properly  articu- 
lated with  actual  business  and  ignoring  everything  but  output,  is  the  most  poweriol 
agent  that  can  be  devised  for  turning  out  a  skilled  human  machine;  and  I  Aoald  do 
it  for  the  further  reason  that  such  a  government  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  do  the  thlak- 
ing  for  the  people,  but  to  put  the  results  of  its  deliberations  into  instant  and  oniTB^ 
sal  execution.  In  no  other  way,  fam  forced  to  admit,  can  an  equal  degree  of  stniglit 
industrial  cfHciency  be  secured  at  any  given  moment  of  time. 

But  our  problem  is  different.  We  are  discussing  a  syston  of  industrial  edut 
for  a  self -govern  ing  people,  and  before  proceeding  fiulher  let  me  remind  the  hi 
that  in  this  and  all  discussions  of  industrial  education  one  large  fact  mustbekipl 
always  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  requires  the  full  labor  of  some  90  per  cent  of  all  tha 
people  to  proWde  the  necessities  of  a  highly  civilized  society.  Moreover,  thie  |Mi^ 
portion  will  not  be  much  altered  either  by  education  or  by  invention. 

This  90  per  cent  as  a  kind  of  human  constant  means  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  tUR 
The  industrial  people  characterize  the  race,  and  whatever  system  of  educatioa  ii 
adopted  for  them  will  ultimately  fix  the  status  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  the  kst 
analysis  this  is  true  under  any  form  of  government,  but  it  is  eminently  and  ^"^lifff- 
ately  true  for  a  self-governing  people.  Here  government  is  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out. Here  government  is  not  the  patron  of  the  people,  it  is  the  people.  WhatefW 
may  be  said  about  '* leadership,"  about  "fooling  the  people,"  about  the  "poUtied 
boss,"  or  about  **  power  of  patronage  to  win  votes,"  the  fact  remains,  whether  we  Hks 
it  or  not.  that  in  one  way  or  another  this  90  per  cent  will  ultimately  eiti&er  rule  or  nun. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  the  common  man  is  beginning  to  see  visioai 
if  not  to  dream  dreams.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  civilization.  Its  fint  effect 
is  his  determination  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  and  thie  be  wfll 
do  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  overturn  governments.  He  will  make  a  lot  of 
his  blind  blundering,  but  he  has  started  on  the  road  and  nothing  will  swenre  him 
his  purpose.  Old-time  forms  of  government  may  hold  him  in  check;  the  ffetiA  of 
sinking  his  individuality  into  the  supposed  personality  of  the  State  may  dood  his 
vision  and  even  blind  his  eyes  for  a  season;  and  wars  that  are  hatdied  heoKomwadt/lf 
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hn  become  top-heavy  here  and  there  may  give  him  a  different  work  to  do,  for  it  ia 
his  lot  to  fig^t  other  m^i's  quarrele— all  this  may  happen,  but  at  the  fint  opportunity 
he  will  resume  his  purpuee  and  in  the  end  he  will  achieve  it,  for  dogged  detennination 
hi  one  of  the  diief  duuracteristics  of  the  human  animal.  In  this  inatance,  too,  the 
tnit  IB  Teinforoed  by  ntunbers,  held  together  by  the  common  fact  that  to  secure  auffi- 
dent  food,  clothing,  and  flheltar  occupses  the  full  time  and  atvength  of  the  maww  of 


The  tenn,  "a  self-governing  people"  means  that  govenmient  has  been  anromed  by 
Ihe  masses;  for  history  records  no  instance  in  which  the  10  per  cent  has  handed  over 
tfie  autiiority  willingly.  In  assuming  this  duty,  however,  the  masses  have  added  to 
flie  labor  for  their  daily  bread  the  obligati(m  of  citisenship,  and  this  fact  rnvst  be 
taken  into  account  in  drafting  educational  systems.  By  this  road  we  arrive  at  the 
fact  that  industrial  education,  whatever  its  meaning  elsewhere,  m«Bt  mean  in  « 
democracy  the  education  of  the  industrial  ];)eople,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter 
iram  mere  training  to  produce. 

Now  to  be  efficient  producers  these  people  must  be  educated  industrially;  but  to 
be  efficient  politically  they  must  be  educated  also  for  citizenship.  lloi«over,  as 
their  technical  training  must  be  gotten  through  the  materials  and  practices  of  industry, 
■D  must  their  training  as  voters  be  gotten  through  the  materials  and  science  of  ditoen- 
flhip.  If  voten  know  nothing  of  the  issues  of  government  except  as  presented  in  ood- 
flicting  terms  by  competing  demagogues,  their  natural  recoune  is  to  smash  the  ezuBtsng 
order  of  things  upon  the  accepted  axiom  that  a  diange  is  always  good. 

These  people,  then,  need  two  educations;  one  for  sucoesrful  bnainesB  whereby  they 
may  get  gain  and  live,  the  other  f<x  dtizenshi^  whereby  they  give  to  the  public  the 
best  they  have  of  judgment,  of  sympathy,  and  of  support. 

THB  SOCIAL  POINT  OF  VIBW. 

llie  prindple  of  self-preservation  is  one  of  the  most  elemental  facts  in  nature.  Man 
possesses  it  in  common  with  all  animals  high  enough  in  the  scale  to  be  conscious  of 
their  own  existence.  This  fact  is  generally  recognized  under  the  term  of  selfishness, 
wm  impulse  so  blind  as  to  be,  if  uncontrolled,  even  vidous  in  its  manifestatioiiB.  This 
is  the  mother  of  suspidon,  envy,  jealously,  hatred,  and  of  the  whole  family  of  influences 
that  break  men  apart  and  set  them  at  each  other  throats. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  other  parent  of  this  family  of  furies  is  ignorance  of  the 
other  man — of  his  conditions,  his  necessities,  and  his  point  of  view.  With  intimate 
acquaintance,  hatred  disappears.  The  carpenter  and  the  bricklayer,  belonging  to 
different,  even  competing,  unions,  are  good  friends  if  they  live  in  the  same  neigJibOT- 
hood,  if  thore  has  been  a  marriage  between  the  families,  or  if  the  unions  have  stood 
aide  by  side  through  a  difficult  labor  struggle.  Capital  and  labor  are  becoming  more 
tolerant  of  each  other  and  are  beginning  to  recognize  their  mutual  dependence  as  they 
are  becoming  better  acquainted,  even  by  the  hard  process  of  strikes  and  lookouts. 
How  many  of  the  lessons  thus  hammered  out  with  all  their  consequences  in  blood  and 
hunger,  might  have  been  learned  as  children  in  the  schools  if  we  had  but  established 
long  ago  a  rational  system  of  vocational  education  ranging  all  the  way  from  professional 
to  commercial  and  industrial  training. 

The  farmer  no  longer  distrusts  the  business  man  now  that  he  knows  him  better. 
The  city  and  the  country  are  coming  together  in  the  same  society.  The  North  and 
South  would  never  have  fought  if  they  had  known  each  other  in  the  fifties  as  they 
came  to  know  each  other  in  camp  in  the  sixties.  The  dvilized  world  would  not  be 
at  war  to-day  if  there  were  some  power  strong  enough  to  compel  all  peoples  to  stand 
off  and  look  issues  squarely  in  the  face.  Indeed  about  the  only  good  that  war  has 
ever  done  since  the  primitive  days  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  to  force  strangers  or  semi- 
strangers  to  get  acqiiainted;  and  no  war  is  more  than  temporarily  effective  till  this  is 
accomplished)  whether  we  have  in  mind  great  racial  and  national  conflicts,  labor 
strikes,  or  neighborhood  quarrels. 
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Any  cleavage  in  society,  from  whatever  cause  or  causes,  will  set  the  tactionB  ow 
against  each  other.  Anything  which  sorts  the  people  into  classes  will  raise  qnertloM 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  and  ultimately  of  jealousy  and  conflict. 

Now,  in  a  self-governing  people,  such  a  division  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimimi  If 
civil  war  of  one  kind  or  another  is  to  be  avoided.  Wherefore  our  system  of  induatiial 
education  must  not  consist  of  separate  schools  each  educating  its  people  for  its  own 
interests  and  for  life  in  an  exclusive  class.  It  may  be  answered  that  citiaeoBhip  may 
be  taught  in  a  technological  school  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  but  the  question  is  not 
so  much  what  can  be  taught  as  what  will  be  acquired  by  the  pupil.  It  matten  little 
what  abstract  instruction  in  citizenship  may  be  formally  taught  in  the  classiooiii  so 
long  as  the  daily  association  of  the  student  and  his  hourly  convenations  are  confined 
to  those  of  his  own  class  and  profession.  Inevitably  he  will  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  outlanders  to  be  feared,  hated,  or  despised  according  to  the  rank  snd 
character  assigned  by  tradition.  Education  under  these  conditions  serves  to  intensify 
our  native  barbarism  by  appealing  constantly  to  our  lower  primal  instincts  which  sie 
no  longer  necessary  of  exercise  in  a  civilized  society  and  are  certainly  destructive  of 
popular  government. 

The  only  antidote  for  all  this  is  the  personal  touch,  not  occasionally » but  day  by  day; 
for  people  after  all  are  interesting,  a  fact  that  gives  rise  to  the  proverb,  "Get  acqumintsd 
with  your  neighbor;  you  might  like  him."  The  fact  that  man  is  a  social  animal  as 
well  as  a  fighter  is  one  not  to  be  lost  out  of  the  accounting  in  framing  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial education,  for  this  is  the  saving  element  of  the  situation.  On  the  bare  prin- 
ciple of  safety  first,  any  system  of  education  for  a  self-governing  people,  or  any  portion 
of  such  a  people,  must  be  so  organized  and  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible social  cleavage  along  occup>ational  lines;  for  while  divergent  groups  with  bat 
slender  bonds  may  be  held  together  by  a  military  government,  a  democracy,  to  soe- 
ceed,  must  be  made  up  of  a  people  as  homogenous  as  possible,  with  no  more  differences 
than  are  necessary  for  occupational  efEciency  or  inevitable  from  the  exigenciss  of 
life. 

Now,  school  is  the  place,  childhood  is  the  time,  and  occupation  is  the  opportunity 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  industrial  peace,  of  social  contentment,  and  of  govenH 
mental  security. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

If  our  reasoning  has  been  sound,  two  points  are  well  established — first,  that  the 
highest  productive  efficiency  is  likely  possible  through  separate  technological  schools; 
but,  se(*ond,  that  from  political  and  social  considerations  children  should  not  be  sep- 
arated for  technical  training.  Doubtless  in  rare  and  special  cases  where  large  numbcis 
arc  not  involved  technological  schools  are  justifiable;  but  in  general  and  for  the 
of  people  the  children  of  all  classes  and  of  all  purposes  shoiild  be  kept  together, 
trained  for  his  occupation— which  tends  to  division — and  all  educated  for  a  common 
end— which  tends  to  solidarity.  These  arc  the  evident  conditions  and  limitations  of 
our  problem.  Are  they  fortunate  or  unfortunate  from  a  strictly  educational  point  of 
view? 

If  a  man  is  to  be  educated  only  as  a  produ(;cr.  the  problem  is  certainly  simpler  than 

if  he  is  ulso  to  be  educated  as  a  voter  and  a  self-respecting  member  of  society.  It  is 
easier  to  be  a  law-abiding  producer  than  it  is  to  be  all  that  and  a  lawmaker  besides. 
That  is  to  say,  when  we  regard  the  man  as  well  as  his  product  the  problem  becomes 
complicated  because  a  unified  s}'stcm  of  schools  is  infinitely  more  difficult  of  con- 
ception and  execution  than  is  a  multiple  system  in  which  each  school  caters  to  s 
single  class,  ignoring  all  prol)lems  except  economic  production  and  individual  succea. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  added  effort  is  not  only  inevitable  if  society  is  to  endoie 
under  the  new  conditions,  but  that  it  is  well  repaid  in  educational  results. 

Educationally,  the  advantai>e  all  lies  with  a  unified  s>^tem  of  cosmopolitan  schooli 
each  equipped  to  ofifer  technical  courses  corresponding  to  the  industries  of  the 
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munity  and  taught  by  men  who  know  the  principles  and  the  practiceB  of  the  occa- 
pation,  and  also  equipped  to  offer  a  body  of  general  or  nontechnical  studieB,  taught  by 
instructors  interested  not  in  production,  but  in  subjects,  in  people,  and  in  their 
institutions. 

The  individual  student  in  such  a  school  is  made  conscious  every  day  of  what  be 
himself  is  to  do  in  the  world.  He  is  also  made  conscious  every  day  of  wlutt  other  men 
have  done  and  thought  and  said  in  the  world  that  has  passed,  and  of  what  others  will 
likely  do  and  think  and  say  in  the  world  he  is  soon  to  enter.  Now,  this  is  education 
lor  real  efficiency,  because  the  man,  as  well  as  the  product,  is  an  object  of  study. 

Under  a  system  such  as  this  if  the  student  changes  his  dioice  of  occupation  as  his 
faculties  develop,  he  has  only  to  enter  other  technical  courses  in  the  same  school  and 
he  has  sacrificed  nothing  except  a  few  technical  credits  in  the  course  abandcmed. 
Even  so  he  has  had  all  the  time  a  clear-cut  motive;  and  a  good  motive  is  necessary  to 
real  education.  The  same  boy,  seeking  technical  training  in  an  exclusively  tech- 
nical school,  must  needs  settle  his  choice  once  for  all  as  a  small  boy  or  have  it  settled 
for  him  by  the  whim  of  his  parents,  by  the  prospects  of  early  gain,  or  relative  accead- 
biUty. 

It  is  the  experience  everywhere  that  technical  courses  instead  of  reducing  interest 
in  the  nontechnical  vitalize  such  courses  and  give  them  meaning  and,  therefore^ 
interest.  What  the  boy  needs  is  a  vision,  a  picture  of  life,  not  a  reflection  distorted 
by  abnormal,  even  though  heroic,  characters  and  incidents;  but  a  real  picture  of  life  as 
the  boy  is  to  see  it  in  its  relations.  Until  he  gets  that  vision  he  may  be  a  learner  of 
lessons,  but  he  will  not  be  a  scholar.  For  the  vast  majority,  the  90  per  cent  and  more, 
the  prospect  of  industrial  activity  affords  the  vision. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  industrial  education  has  no  place  in  the  public-school 
system,  then  we  shall  have  another  system,  public  or  private,  and  after  the  90  per 
cent  have  been  drawn  away  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  school  system  publicly 
supported  but  available  only  to  the  10  per  cent— the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  How 
long  would  such  a  system  last?  The  only  rational  conclusion  is  that  industrial  edu- 
cation has  a  place,  and  a  very  laige  place,  in  any  adequate  system  of  publicly  supported 
schools. 

In  all  discussions  of  this  character  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  existing  systems  of 
education  the  world  over  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  their  traditions  from  a  time 
in  which  the  only  function  of  the  schools  was  to  train  the  ''governing  class."  Even 
when  the  conscious  purpose  of  education  was  to  train  for  the  "learned  professions" 
the  idea  was  always  the  same,  namely,  that  education  was  the  prerogative  of  an 
heredi  tary ,  or  at  least  a  highly  privileged  and  numerically  small,  class.  Exclusiveness, 
superiority,  conventionalism— these  are  the  terms  and  ideals  that  traditionally  attach 
to  education,  and  all  are  inconsistent  if  not  incompatible  with  a  real  democracy  or  m 
republic  of  self-governing  people. 

Universal  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  for  the  masses,  but  the  moment 
such  a  system  becomes  compulsory  it  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  national 
necessity  and  racial  advancement.  "Training  for  leadership"  is  not,  therefore,  the 
chief  business  of  the  public  schools.  WTiat  the  great  army  of  civilisation  wants  now 
is  not  so  much  officers  as  privates,  and  the  business  of  the  schools  is  to  fit  for  activity 
and  for  service,  leaving  leadership  to  settle  itself  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  safely 
settled,  namely,  by  natural  processes. 

The  larger  view  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  a  national  and  rational  system  of 
vocational  training  was  anticipated  in  a  manner  almost  prophetic  by  the  legislation 
founding  the  land-grant  colleges  in  1862.  This  l^slation  provided  for  a  system  of 
colleges,  one  for  every  State,  in  which  the  leading  object  should  be  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Previous  to  this  time  these  primal  industries 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  found  themselves  caught  in  an  eddy,  while  the  great  river 
of  learning  and  opportunity  went  rushing  by.    Under  such  conditions  the  individual 
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could  be  educated  only  by  quitting  the  industries.  How,  under  these  conditioiM,  oooM 
the  industries  of  the  country  develop  or  the  popular  vote  be  tmsted?  Henca  tta 
l^firiBlfttion  of  1862. 

Fortunately  the  law  expressly  provided  that  classical  and  scientific  stndiea  duM 
not  be  excluded.  Either  the  men  of  those  days  builded  wiser  than  they  knewot 
they  had  a  vision  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  quite  in  advance  of  tbe 
times.  At  all  events,  here  we  aro  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  with  a 
national  system  of  State  universities  in  which  are  taught  any  and  all  subjects  tihit 
touch  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.  Here  farmers,  engineers,  lawyen,  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  journalists,  scientists,  authors,  philologists,  artists,  mniiiciam,  all 
are  educated  side  by  side  on  the  same  campus,  separated  only  for  their  tedmied 
training,  thdr  nontechnical  studies  being  taken  together  in  the  same  clasntxmtt  and 
laboratories.  Not  only  that,  the  students  of  different  courses  live  in  the  same  honm^ 
eat  at  the  same  tables,  belong  to  the  same  fraternities  and  clubs,  meet  together  and 
battle  together  on  the  same  athletic  field.  This  means  that  they  learn  much,  indi- 
rectly and  by  absorption,  of  each  others'  courses  and  prospective  occupatioiia.  It 
means,  too,  that  lasting  friendships  are  formed  which  cross  professional  linei  ia 
every  possible  direction,  binding  men  together  by  the  strongest  of  all  bonds— penonal 
acquaintance,  mutual  respect,  and  friendly  regard. 

Here  is  the  cue  for  a  rational  system  of  education  in  a  democracy;  a  cue  to  a  genenl 
plan  that  makes  the  indi\'idual  efficient,  yet  that  puts  the  man  above  his  pfofesrian; 
that  draws  no  line  between  the  industries  and  the  occupations  except  as  they  repv^ 
sent  different  vocations;  and  that  develops  them  all,  not  for  individual  advantige 
but  for  the  public  good. 

And  the  public  high  schools  are  taking  this  cue  at  a  rate  never  before  reaHaed  in 
any  other  phase  of  ed  ucational  development.  That  the  plan  works  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  no  school  that  has  started  in  the  new  plan  has  ever  gone  back  to  the  oM; 
that  attendance  is  increased,  efficiency  enhanced,  and,  more  surprising  than  aD,  the 
nontechnical  subjects  are  studied  with  a  new  interest,  even  Latin  being  on  the  in- 
crease and  not  being  driven  out  as  was  threatened  by  earlier  and  narrower  viewi  cff 
industrial  education. 

Industrial  education  does  not  need  to  have  its  place  assigned  by  us.  It  baa  found 
its  own  place  by  perfectly  natural  processes.  The  position  is  not  extreme  and  ther^ 
fore  not  likely  to  do  damage  or  to  undergo  material  change.  It  means  only  thai 
the  time  of  the  student  should  always  be  divided  between  the  vocational  and  the 
non vocational,  the  proportion  depending  somewhat  upon  the  vocation  and  paftly 
upon  the  grade  of  the  school.  In  the  collesre  40  to  90  per  rent  is  technical;  in  the 
high  school,  20  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  old  belief  that  it  is  often  earitf 
to  do  two  things  at  once  than  to  do  either  one  alone  and  take  the  consequences. 

THE  CULTURAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

We  have  been  told  tliat  the  true  aim  of  real  education  is  culture,  whereas  historic 
ally,  whether  in  thooUigy,  medicine,  or  law,  the  impulse  to  education  was  frankly 
profoi^iional.  Tliis  wan  not  only  true  of  our  predeccraor!<,  but  it  is  true  of  us  and  will 
be  true  of  our  desf-tMidants.  bec^upo  ualnrally  and  properly  the  great  impulse  to 
learning  is  propar.it ion  for  the  actiWties  uf  life.  And  yet  culture  has  been  advanced 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

What  is  culture?  I  do  not  know;  but  thi.^  I  know,  that  if  it  is  a  thing  either  p(» 
sible  or  dcsimblo  in  a  democracy  it  must  be  open  to  all  men.  It  ia,  therefore,  not 
conditioned  upon  riches,  peculiarity  of  dre?s  or  manner,  the  ability  to  speak  In 
tongues  not  understood,  tlio  cnnition  and  abundance  of  arbitrary-  conventionalitisi^ 
or  anything  elnc  who:H'  design  and  purpoHo  is  exclusivcnem. 

Whatever  culturo  may  be,  its  e.-i.4ence  is  a  kind  of  nobility  and  refinement  of  cfaa^ 
actor  knuwable  and  known  to  all  men.    It  was  said  of  the  Master  that  the 
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people  heaid  Him  gladly.  They  needed  no  interpreter,  for  He  spoke  in  the  vemaca- 
lar,  though  as  a  diild  He  disputed  succeasfuUy  with  the  lawyers.  I  had  a  cultured 
friend,  known  and  loved  by  scores  who  never  heard  that  he  was  a  critical  student 
of  many  languages  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  niany  lands.  I  had  another,  a  baiber, 
with  limited  schooling.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  single  town,  yet  left  m<ffe  behind  of 
refinement  and  beauty  in  the  school  his  children  attended  and  in  the  cemetery 
where  he  lies  buried  than  had  all  who  had  gone  before. 

Culture  is  a  growth  from  within,  not  a  thing  laid  on  from  without  like  a  garment. 
It  is  a  penonal  adornment,  not  an  accomplishment,  and  it  is  well  within  the  grasp  of 
every  nonnal  man  who  has  a  fakir  outlook  upon  the  world  and  who  is  willing  to  give 
attention  to  the  refinements  of  life  and  the  development  of  character. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  incompatible  between  industrial  education  and  culture; 
between  a  life  of  producti\  e  energy,  which  is  the  normal  state,  and  the  refinement  of 
chancter  that  makes  the  perfect  man.  Was  not  the  Savior  a  carpenter,  and  did  He 
not,  like  the  prophets,  outline  life  in  terms  of  common  things  ? 

The  ghost  that  is  to  be  laid  by  industrial  education  is  that  old  doctrine  of  the  leisure 
dass,  namely,  that  needful  labor  is  degrading—*  thing  to  be  endured,  when  inevi- 
table, as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  poarible  by  all 
self-respecting  and  cultured,  that  is  exclusive,  people. 

The  great  facts  of  life  are  not  only  inevitable,  they  are  also  holy.  They  are  to  be 
met  by  society  as  a  whole  without  sacrificing  a  so-called  "class."  Hence  industrial 
educaticm  must  be  made  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  curriculum  which  has  to  do 
with  tb»  industries  of  life,  differing  only  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  from  those  other  fonns 
of  vocational  training  that  fit  for  the  professions. 

''Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  With  a  vision,  eadi  year  and  every 
genemtion  adds  to  the  results  of  the  last,  and  after  this  fashion  shall  our  answer  be: 
The  place  of  industrial  education  is  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  side  by  ride  with  all 
other  subjects  and  all  other  purposes.  The  State  university  whose  unit  is  the  com- 
monwealth is  the  model;  and  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  built  upon  the  same  model 
but  whose  unit  is  the  community,  is  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a  system  that  serves  the 
public  while  it  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  lives  of  the  people. 


L'fiDUCATION  PHYSIQUE  EN  BOUVIE. 

Par  H.  DE  GENST, 
Inspecteur  GerUral  de  VJ^ucation  pktfsique  en  Bolivie, 

INTRODUCTION. 

L'oeuvre  de  I'ddu cation  physique  en  Bolivie  est  encore  toute  r^cente.  Pr6occup6 
avant  tout  de  sa  reorganisation  politique  et  ^conomique,  le  pays  ne  s'est  attach^ 
vraiment  k  r^liser  sa  renaiasance  physique  que  depuis  deux  ans,  et  cela  avec  un 
enthousiasnic,  une  telle  volont^  de  parvcnir,  un  succ^  si  incroyable  que  nous  pouvons 
esp^rer  que,  dans  un  avenir  pcu  eioign6,  il  n'aura  plus  rien  &  envier  aux  autres  pays 
de  rAm^rique  latine  et  qu'il  pourra  m6me  leur  servir  d'exemple  et  de  mod^e. 

Certcs  il  existait  des  programmes  d'6ducation  physique,  mais  rudimentaires,  ils 
manquaient  k  la  v^rit^  scicntifique;  certes  dcs  efforts  louables  avaient  M  tent^, 
mais  ils  ^taient  rest^  locaux  et  par  consequent  peu  effectifs;  certes  dans  le  corps 
professoral  on  s'appliquait  avec  perseverance  k  propager  la  pratique  des  exercices 
corporels,  mais  peu  prepare,  son  enseignement  etait  empirique  et  manquait  aux 
lois  les  plus  eiementaires  do  la  pedagogie* 
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Ix»  ])ay8  d'ailleurs,  par  Ra  situation  sr^ographique  mdme,  ne  Be  prtentaitpM  piopioe 
an  d^voloppcment  d'lin  plan  f^6n6n\  ct  uniforme  pour  I'oiganuation  de  I'Mucation 
physique  dans  ton  to  la  R6publique. 

D*6tcndue  cxtrdmement  vaste,  la  Bolivie  embraaBO  des  contr^es  qui  B*41^ventdii 
niveau  de  la  mer  k  plus  de  4,000  metres  d'altitude.  C'est  dans  cette  demidre  region, 
Taltiplanicie,  quo  sont  group^  les  centres  lea  plus  peupl6s  et  lea  plus  impoitantB, 
main  c'cst  \k  aussi,  dans  cette  atmosphere  ti  pression  insuffisante,  k  oxygdne  rartf  6, 
que  le  travail  physique  est  le  plus  difficile,  le  plus  p6nible,  dangereux  et,  mdme 
parfois  impossible.  Le  mal  des  montagnes  ou  ''soroche"  y  r^gne  i  I'^tat  end^mique 
et  est  un  s^rieux  obstacle  k  I'exercicc  intensif  tel  qu'on  le  comprond  dans  leu  autns 
pays.  Son  importance  est  telle  qu'il  m^rite  que  nous  nous  y  arrfitioDB  queique  pen 
pour  en  examiner  les  sympt6mes,  les  effets,  les  causes  et  les  coms^uences. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  debute  par  un  malaise  g^n6ral,  une  angoisse,  une  fatigue  de 
tout  rStre;  puis  ce  sont  des  naus^es,  des  vomiasements,  accomfiagD^e  aouvent  de 
coliques,  de  dL'irrh6e;  le  malade  se  d68int6resse  de  tout  ce  qui  rentoure,  ^prouve  une 
parcsse  intellectuelle  invincible.  Du  cdt6  de  Tappareil  respiratoire,  on  obBerve  use 
dvApnde  souvent  intense  et  fort  p6nible;  le  pouls  diminue  d'ampleur  et  augmente  de 
frequence  dans  des  proportions  souvent  considerables;  parfois  en  produisant  des 
h6morragie8  pulmonaires,  nasales  ou  r^nales  et  des  troubles  cardiaqueB  de  camctte 
trbs  grave  allant  jupqu'^  la  mort. 

Le  mal  des  montignes  semble  ne  pas  se  manifestcr  k  la  m6me  altitude  dans  lea 
difT^*rentes  chatnes  de  montagnes  et  il  semble  m^me  que  certaina  endroita  soient 
favorables  k  son  ^cloaion;  il  existe  aussi  de  grandes  variations  Individ uellea  et 
rh^r^dit^,  k  cet  6gard,  doit  jouer  un  rdle  tel,  que  jamais,  Tindien,  qui  vit  but  le 
])luti?au  depuis  un  temps  imm6morial,  n*6prouvo  les  symptdmes  de  ce  mal;  maia  il 
n*en  est  pas  de  mdme  du  blanc  ^migr^  des  plainos,  du  m6tis  mtoe,  ni  dea  animaux 
import^s  des  pays  k  faible  altitude.  Souvent  le  mal  ne  se  r^v^le  qu'4  dea  momenta 
iiiattendus,  malpr^  I'accoutumanc^  produite  par  Taduptation  du  milieu:  la  fatigue, 
IV^puisenent  nerveux,  le  surcrott  de  travail,  le  froid  agissent  en  favour  de  I'^oeion 
du  mal.  Les  causes  auxquelles  on  attribuo  le  ''sorroche"  sont  multiples:  lea  unsi 
sim])listes,  les  rapportent  au  d6gagement  de  gaz  toxiques,  k  la  prince  de  plantea 
ct  de  min6raux;  les  autres  invoqucnt  des  causes  physiques:  la  th6orie  ^lectrique 
aurait  voulu  que  r^lectricit^  H'accumul&t  sur  les  montagnes  k  cause  de  leur  forma 
conique  et  que  cette  <Slectricit6  tdt  la  cause  du  mal  des  montagnes;  Humboldt  et 
Boussingault  avaicnt  cru  qu'il  6tait  d(i  &  la  diminution  dans  la  proportion  de  I'ozy- 
geno  de  I'air  des  montagnes;  Ix)tret  et  Dufour  attribuent  les  accidents  du  mal 
des  montagnes  k  une  excessive  transformation  de  la  chaleur  en  mouvement;  pub 
vionnent  les  th6ories  chimiques:  suivant  M.  Gavarret,  le  mal  serait  dd  k  I'accumu- 
liition  dans  le  sang  de  Tacide  carbonique;  Mono'  6met  I'opinion  qu'il  est  dd  unique* 
nient  k  la  diminution  de  Tiicidc  carbonique  du  sang;  P.  Hert  voitdans  la  diminution 
do  la  teneur  en  oxyg6ne  du  sang  d'un  horn  me  plac6  dans  une  atmosphdre  rar^fi^  la 
veritible  clause  du  mal;  enfin  nous  tnmvons  les  th6ories  m6caniques:  Robert  Boyle, 
Jiorolli,  Rostan,  Guilbert  et  Gavarret  ont  admis  que,  sous  Tinfluence  do  la  diminution 
de  pression,  les  q:az  du  sang  se  d6g:igcaient,  dcvonaient  libres  et  produisaient  des  embo- 
lics jT'izeuBCs,  d'od  r^sulteraiont  tons  les  accidents  obsers'6s;  la  th^orio  qui  nous  semble 
la  plus  s6riousc,  parce  qu'elle  correspond  k  toutes  les  observations  faites  sur  Talti- 
planicie,  est  celle  ^misc  par  H.  Kronecker,  de  Rerne  '  et  bas^e  sur  Texistence  de 
troubles  canlio-pulmonaires  r6sultant  de  Tinfluence  mdcanique  exerc^  par  la  rare- 
faction de  I'air,  troubles  allant  jusqu'ii  hypertrophie  cardiaque.  Les  expi^riences  da 
P.  H6gcr  et  de  J.  Meyer '  confirment  amplement  la  valeur  de  la  th^rie  du  proieaaeur 
auissc.    Ou  comprend  done  quelle  difUcultd  il  faut  surmonter,  sur  le  haut  plateau, 

>  Comptes-rendiis  de  la  Soi'i^tA  de  biolu;;ie,  1S07,  p.  223.    Keviie  gdn^rale  des  sciences,  15  mors  1800,  pi 
178.    L'ar-ad6mio  et  le  mul  des  montafmefl. 
<  Die  ner^krankhelt  1903,  Urban  et  Schwanenberj;. 
s  Altitude  et  cccur  droit.    Eztralt  du  Li\Te  Jubilniro,  de  Ch.  Richot,  1012,  p.  171. 
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quellee  precautions  il  faut  prendre,  pour  y  organiser  scientifiquement  r^ducation 
physique,  et  on  ne  s*6tonnera  paa  trop  du  retard  qu'avait  subi  cette  branche  impor- 
tante  dans  I'activitd  scolaire  et  post-scolaire  de  la  nation  bolivienne. 

La  region  basse  prdsente,  au  point  de  vue  de  I'exercice  physique,  Tinconv^nient  de 
participer  au  climat  torride.  Faire  de  la  gymnastique  sous  une  temperature  acca- 
blante,  m6me  h  I'ombre,  n'est  pas  chose  coq^mode.  A  ces  diflScult^  naturelles,  se 
joignent  celles  crudes  par  les  diffdrentes  races  qui  peuplent  la  Bolivie,  c'est-^-dire  lee 
indigene,  mdtisse  et  blanche,  celles  produites  par  la  psychologic  epdcialede  tout  peu- 
ple  latin,  par  les  coutumes  sociales  et  religieuses,  par  Tinfluence  d'un  rdgionalisme 
accentud,  par  des  causes  multiples,  souvent  trop  61oign6es  pour  bieu  s'en  rendre  compte. 

C'est  pour  toutes  ces  raidons  que  nous  pr^ntdmes,  en  1914,  k  la  bienveillante 
attention  du  Gouvemement  et  du  Congr^s  bolivien,  un  plan  d 'organisation  systdma- 
tique  dans  le  but  de  relever  et  augmcnter  le  niveau  physique  et  moral  du  pays.*  Ce 
plan  fixe  les  bases  essentielles  du  prubl^me,  les  moyens  pratiques  de  le  r^soudre,  et  le 
Gouvemement  bolivien  s'est  attach^,  malgr6  la  crise  dconomique  terrible  que  le  pays 
traverse,  k  le  rdaliser  aussitAt,  progressivement  et  sdrement. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pour  rdaliser  cette  importante  Evolution  le  Gouvemement  a  contract^  sp^cialement 
en  Europe  M.  H.  de  Genst,  ex-professeur  k  I'ficole  sup6rieure  d*6ducation  physique 
de  Bruxelles,  ainsi  qu'^  I'Ecole  normale  d'instituteurs  de  la  m6me  ville,  secretaire 
general  du  Comity  international  d'dducation  physique. 

Deux  cours  normaux  d'dducation  physique  ont  6te  organises  k  La  Paz.  La  m^thode 
Buivie  est  baede  sur  les  principes  du  su^dois  P.  H.  Ling.  Apr^s  deux  ann^ee  d'6tude8 
thdoriques,  didactiques  et  pratiques,  16  dl^ves  (9  honunes  et  7  femmes)  ont  M 
diplomas  et  sont  envoyds  en  quality  de  professeurs  dans  lee  lyc^es  et  colleges  secon- 
daires  de  chaque  capitale  ddpartementale. 

Des  cours  r6duit8  pour  les  membrea  du  personnel  enseignant  primairo  ont  fonctionn6 
et  se  continueront  successiveraent  k  1j&  Paz,  Potoei,  Gruro,  Cochabamba,  Tarija, 
Santa  Cruz  et  Trinidad. 

Entro  temps  des  conferences  de  propagande  organisdes  par  les  autorites  gouveme- 
mentales  et  par  I'Etat-Major  de  Tarmee  ont  6t6  faites,  un  programme  d'education 
physique  accompagnd  de  norabreuses  illiistrations,  a  ete  r6dige  et  edite  pour  les 
ecoles  primaires,  des  salles  do  gymnastique  ont  M  construites,  ameiiorecs,  instaliees; 
des  plaines  de  jeux  et  de  sports  ont  M  acquises,  plusieurs  socidt^s  libres  de  gymnas- 
tique, dont  une  feminine,  ont  6t^  fondles,  du  materiel  de  jeu  a  M  achete  pour  les 
ecoles,  des  federations  sportives  ont  pris  naissance,  des  championnats  locaux,  regio- 
naux,  sportifs  ont  eu  lieu;  au  mois  d'aodt  dernier  le  premier  championnat  national 
de  foot-ball  a  ete  organise  k  Toccasion  des  f^tes  patriotiques:  il  reunissait  des  joueurs 
do  localites  eioigndes  de  plus  de  700  kilometres. 

L'enseiguement  normal  n'a  pas  ete  neglig6:  un  professeur  a  ete  contracte  en  Europe 
et  est  charge  de  Tenseignement  k  I'Ecole  normale  de  Sucre.  Une  salle  modeme, 
veritable  modele  en  son  genre,  a  ete  eiev6e  et  instaliee  avec  des  appareils  acquis 
specialement  en  Europe. 

Des  cours  speciaux  ont  6(6  organises  k  I'Ecole  normale  pour  instituteurs  et  insti- 
tu trices  ruraux.  Cette  ecole  qui  fonctionne  k  Umala  est  destinee  k  former  le  personnel 
des  ecoles  du  haut  plateau  et  specialement  de  la  region  od  vivent  les  indiens  aymaras. 

Des  cours  analogues  seront  ouverts  I'annee  prochaine  pour  la  region  habitee  par  les 
indiens  quichuas,  k  I'ecole  normale  rurale  de  Sacaba  (Cochabamba). 

Les  locaux  et  le  materiel  ont  ete  ameiiorea  forteraent,  des  bains-douches  crees  dans 
quelques  ecoles,  des  excursions  scolaires  organisees,  des  demonstrations  de  gymnas- 
tique ont  appcie  I'attention  du  grand  public;  la  prcsse,  k  son  tour,  s'est  livree  k  une 
forte  propagande  en  faveur  de  I'education  physique. 


1  Informe  genera]  sobre  la  orf!:anixacl<3n  sistemitica  de  la  Eduoaoldn  flsioa  (anexos  a  la  Memoiia  praMn< 
tada  al  II.  Congreso  NacionaL    La  Paz,  1014. 
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I^  pays  d'ailleurs,  par  sa  situation  fi^ographique  m6ine,  ne  se  pr^eenttitpu  proplot 
ail  d^vcloppement  d*un  plan  ^n6ral  et  uniforme  pour  I'organiBation  de  I'MucatioB 
physique  dans  toute  la  R6publique. 

D*6tcndue  oxtr^mement  vaste,  la  Bolivie  embrasBe  des  contr^  qui  s'^l^vent  dv 
niveau  de  la  mer  k  plus  de  4,000  metres  d'altitude.  C'est  dana  cette  demi^re  region, 
Taltiplanicie,  quo  sont  group^  les  centres  les  plus  peuplds  et  lee  plus  importanlg, 
mais  c*est  \k  aussi,  dans  cette  atmos])h^re  H  pression  inauflfisante,  k  oxyg^ne  rar6M, 
que  le  travail  physique  est  le  plus  difficile,  le  plus  pdnible,  dangereux  et,  mtoe 
parfois  impossible.  I^  mal  des  montagnes  ou  "soroche"  y  r^gne  k  I'^tat  endtoique 
et  est  un  s^rieux  obstacle  k  Texercice  intcnsif  tel  qu'on  le  comprend  dans  les  autrai 
pays.  Son  importance  est  telle  qu'il  m^rite  que  nous  nous  y  orrdtiona  quelque  pea 
pour  en  examiner  les  symptdmes,  les  eCTets,  les  causes  et  les  coutf^quenres. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  ddbute  par  un  malaise  g^n^ral,  une  angoiase,  une  fatigue  de 
tout  I'dtre;  puis  ce  sont  des  naus6es,  des  vomissements,  accompagn^  souvent  de 
coliqucs,  de  diarrh6o;  le  malade  se  d^sint^resse  de  tout  ce  qui  Tentoure,  ^pmuve  une 
puresse  intellectuelle  invincible.  Du  cdt6  de  Tappareil  respiratoire,  on  observe  une 
dy3pn6e  souvent  intense  et  fort  p^niblo;  le  pouls  diminue  d'ampleur  et  augmente  de 
frc'iiienco  dans  des  proportions  souvent  considerables;  parfois  en  produisant  des 
h6morragie8  pulmonairos,  nasales  ou  r6nales  et  des  troubles  cardiaques  de  caractto 
tr68  grave  allant  jupqu*^  la  mort. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  semble  ne  pas  se  manifestcr  k  la  mdme  altitude  dana  lea 
dif!6rentes  chatnes  de  montagnes  et  il  semble  m6me  que  certains  endroita  aoient 
favorables  k  son  ^closion;  il  existe  aussi  de  grandes  variations  individuellea  et 
rh6r6dit6,  ^  cet  ^rd,  doit  jouer  un  r6le  tcl,  que  jamais,  Tindien,  qui  vit  aur  le 
]>Iateau  depuis  un  temps  immemorial,  n'dprouve  les  symptdmes  de  ce  mal;  maia  il 
n*en  est  pas  de  m6me  du  blanc  Emigre  des  plaincs,  du  m^tis  mdme,  ni  dca  animaux 
import^s  des  pays  k  faible  altitude.  Souvent  le  mal  ne  se  r6v6le  qu'^  des  momenta 
iiiattendus,  malgr^  Taccoutumauc^  produite  par  Taduptation  du  milieu:  la  fatiguet 
repuisenent  nerveux,  le  surcrott  de  travail,  le  froid  agissent  en  faveur  de  redoaion 
du  mal.  Les  causes  auxquelles  on  attribue  le  ''sorroche''  sont  multiples:  lea  una, 
simplutos,  les  rapportent  au  d6gagement  de  gaz  toxiques,  k  la  presence  de  plantea 
et  de  min^raux;  les  autres  invoquent  des  causes  physiques:  la  th^orie  ^lectrique 
aurait  voulu  que  reiectririte  R*accumulat  sur  les  montagnes  k  cause  de  leur  forme 
coniqiie  et  que  cette  Electricity  fAt  la  cause  du  mal  des  montagnes;  Uumboldt  et 
Boussingault  avaient  cru  qu'il  6tait  dQ  &  la  diminution  dans  la  proportion  de  I'oxy- 
g^ne  de  I'air  des  montagnes;  Ix)tret  et  Dufour  attribuent  les  accidents  du  nwl 
dt's  montagnes  k  une  excessive  transformation  de  la  chaleur  en  mouvcment;  puia 
vicnnerit  les  th dories  chimiques:  suivant  M.  Gavarret,  le  mal  serai t  dd  k  Taccuma- 
lation  dans  Ic  sang  de  Tacide  carbonique;  Mono  *  6met  I'opinion  qu'il  est  dO  unique- 
moot  k  la  diminution  de  I'acide  carbonique  du  sang;  P.  Hert  voitdans  la  diminution 
do  la  tcneur  en  oxyg^ne  du  sang  d*un  homme  placE  dans  une  atmo6[)h^re  rar6fiee  la 
veritible  cause  du  nial;  enfin  nous  trouvons  les  ih6oric8  m6caniques:  Robert  Boyle, 
]!orolli,  Rodtan,  Guilbcrtet  Gavarret  ont  ad  mis  que,  sous  T  influence  de  la  diminution 
<Ie  pre-'sion,  les  ir^z  du  sang  se  ddgiigcaicnt,  dovcnaicnt  libres  et  pnMluisaiont  deaembo* 
lies  irazeuHCfl,  d'oCl  r68ulteniicnt  tous  les  accidents  observes;  la  tb6orie  qui  nous  semble 
la  plus  Herioiisc,  )>nrce  qu*elle  corrcHpund  il  touted  les  observations  faites  eur  Talti- 
plaiiicie,  est  cclle  EmiHe  par  H.  Kroneckcr,  de  Heme  '  et  basde  sur  Texistcnce  de 
troubles  cninlio-pulmonaires  rddultant  de  rinrtuence  mdcanique  ex»*rc6e  par  la  rar^ 
facti'in  de  Tair,  troubles  allant  jusqu'i^  hypertDphic  cardiaque.  Les  expdriencea  de 
P.  H6{?er  et  <le  J.  Meyer '  confirnient  amplement  la  valeur  de  la  thdorie  du  proleaaeor 
auLsdo.     On  comprend  done  (j nolle  di(Iicult<5  il  faut  surmonter,  sur  le  haut  platean, 

I  Cumptcs-rendiis  ile  In  ScK'k^t^  de  bit^luRie,  1*^97.  p.  223.    Keviie  R^n^^nUe  des  sciences,  15  man  IM^  |k 
178     L'a(-id<}mle  ct  le  mul  dea  monrairnen. 
t  Die  I^rck  rank  hell  IWl,  Urban  et  Schwanenl)err. 
>  Altitude  et  cu-iir  drolU    Eztrait  du  Llvro  J  ii  bib  in.  'ie  Ch.  Ricbet,  1012,  p.  171. 
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quelles  precautions  il  faut  prendre,  pour  y  organiser  scientifiquement  l*Mucatlon 
physique,  et  on  ne  s'^tonnera  pas  trop  du  retard  qu'avait  subi  cette  branche  impor- 
tante  dans  I'activit^  scolaire  et  poet-scolaire  de  la  nation  bolivienne. 

La  r^on  basse  pr^sente,  au  point  de  vue  de  I'exercice  physique,  I'inconv^nient  de 
participer  au  climat  torride.  Faire  de  la  gynmastique  sous  une  temp^ture  acca- 
blante,  m6me  k  Tombre,  n'est  pas  chose  commode.  A  ces  difficult^  naturellee,  se 
joignent  celles  cr66es  par  les  diff^rentes  races  qui  peuplent  la  Bolivie,  c'est-^-dire  let 
indigene,  m6tlsse  et  blanche,  celles  produitcs  par  la  psychologie  sp^ciale  de  tout  x>eu- 
ple  latin,  par  les  coutumes  sociales  et  religieuses,  par  I'influence  d'un  r^onalisme 
accentu^,  par  dee  causes  multiples,  souvent  trop  eioign6es  pour  bieu  s'en  rendre  compte. 

O'est  pour  toutes  ces  raidons  que  nous  prdsent^es,  en  1914,  k  la  bienveillante 
attention  du  Gouvemement  et  du  Congr^  bolivien,  un  plan  d'organisation  syst^ma- 
tique  dans  le  but  de  relever  et  augmcnter  le  niveau  ph3rsique  et  moral  du  pays.^  Ce 
plan  fixe  les  bases  essentielles  du  probl^e,  les  moyens  pratiques  de  le  r^udre,  et  le 
Gouvernement  bolivien  s'est  attach^,  malgr^  la  crise  ^conomique  terrible  que  le  pays 
traverse,  k  le  r^aliser  aussit^t,  progressivement  et  sdrement. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pour  r^aliser  cette  importante  Evolution  le  Gouvemement  a  contracts  sp^cialement 
en  Europe  M.  H.  de  Genst,  ex-prof esseur  k  T^cole  sup^rieure  d 'Education  physique 
de  Bruxelles,  ainsi  qu'&  T^cole  normale  d'instituteurs  de  la  mdme  ville,  secr^taize 
g^n^ral  du  .Comity  international  d'Mucation  physique. 

Deux  cours  normaux  d'^ducation  physique  ont  6t6  organises  k  La  Paz.  La  m^thode 
Buivie  est  bae^e  sur  lee  princlpes  du  suMois  P.  H.  Ling.  Apr^  deux  ann^es  d'^tudes 
th^riques,  didactiques  et  pratiques,  16  ^Idves  (9  hommes  et  7  femmes)  ont  M 
diploma  et  sont  envoy^  en  quality  de  professeurs  dans  les  lyc^es  et  colleges  secon- 
daires  de  chaque  capitale  d^partementale. 

Des  cours  r^duits  pour  les  membres  du  personnel  enseignant  primairo  ont  fonctionn^ 
et  se  continueront  successivement  k  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  Tarija, 
Santa  Cruz  et  Trinidad. 

Entre  temps  des  conferences  de  propagande  organis6es  par  les  autoritds  gouveme- 
mentales  et  par  I'Etat-Major  de  rarm6e  ont  et6  faites,  un  programme  d'6ducation 
physique  accompagn^  de  nombreuses  illustrations,  a  6t6  r^dig^  et  ^dit^  pour  les 
4coles  primaires,  des  salles  do  gymnastique  ont  6t6  construites,  ameiiordes,  install^es; 
des  plaines  de  jeux  et  de  sports  ont  ^t6  acquises,  plusieurs  soci^t^s  libres  de  gymnas- 
tique, dont  une  feminine,  ont  ^t^  fondles,  du  materiel  de  jeu  a  ^t^  achet^  pour  les 
^coles,  des  federations  sportives  ont  pris  naissance,  des  championnats  locaux,  regio- 
naux,  sportifs  ont  eu  lieu;  au  mois  d'aotkt  dernier  le  premier  championnat  national 
de  foot-ball  a  ete  organise  k  Toccasion  des  fetes  patriotiques:  il  reunissait  des  joueuzs 
de  localites  eioignees  de  plus  do  700  kilometres. 

L'enseigucment  normal  n'a  pas  ete  neglige:  un  professeur  a  ete  contracte  en  Europe 
et  est  charge  de  Tcnseignement  k  I'Ecole  normale  de  Sucre.  Une  salle  modeme, 
veritable  module  en  son  genre,  a  ete  eievee  et  instaliee  avec  des  appareils  acquis 
specialement  en  Europe. 

Des  cours  speciaax  ont  ete  organises  k  TEcole  normale  pour  instituteiurs  et  insti- 
tutrices  ruraux.  Cette  ecole  qui  fonctionne  k  Umala  est  destinee  k  former  le  personnel 
des  ecoles  du  haut  plateau  et  specialement  de  la  region  oh  vivent  les  indiens  aymaras. 

Des  cours  analogues  seront  ouverts  I'anneo  prochaine  pour  la  region  habitee  par  les 
indiens  quichuas,  k  I'ecolc  normale  rurale  de  Sacaba  (Cochabamba). 

Les  locaux  et  le  materiel  ont  ete  ameiiores  fortement,  des  bains^ouches  crees  dans 
quelques  ecoles,  des  excursions  scolaires  organisees,  des  demonstrations  de  gymnas- 
tique ont  appcie  Tattention  du  grand  public;  la  prosse,  k  son  tour,  s'est  livree  k  une 
forte  propagande  en  favour  de  I'education  physique. 


1  Informe  general  sobre  la  organizacldn  slstem&tlca  de  la  EduoaoMn  flsioa  (anezos  a  la  Mtmoria 
toda  al  H.  Congreso  Nacional.    La  Pas,  1914. 
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Uno  investigation  sur  T^tat  physique  des  6colien  a  M  organisde  p«*  la  DirectiaB 
g6n6rale  de  Tenseignement,  une  Ibi  organisant  la  visite  m6dicale  scolaire  a  M  pnh 
mulgu^,  enfm  des  associations  piiissantes  de  boy  et  girl  scouts  ont  6t6  fondto  dant 
di£f^rente8  locality.  Enfin,  la  fondation  d'une  section  speciale  d'£dacatioii  phy- 
sique et  de  Travaux  manuels  k  TEcole  normale  supMcure  (La  Fto)  a  6t6  proporfg 
et  s'ouvrira  en  1918. 

Nous  joignons  au  pi^sent  rapport  quelques  documents  annexes:  programme  d'Mo- 
cation  pour  Tenseignement  primairc,  livret  du  scout  bolivien,  annuaire  de  la  La  Fu 
Foot  Ball  Association. 

lis  montrcront  I'^tat  do  Turganisation  et  les  tendances  suivies  par  I'MucatioB 
physique  en  Bolivie. 

Mali^  Ics  circonatances  essenticllement  difficiles,  une  situation  tomomiqne  cri- 
tique, gr&ce  h  une  volont^  ^nergique,  et  un  d^sir  irr^istible  de  progr^,  le  Gouvcin^ 
ment  bolivien  r^lise  ct  perfectionne  Toeuvre  entreprise,  souhaitant  pour  son  people 
plus  de  bcaut^,  plus  de  force,  plus  de  sageasc. 


LAS  BELLAS  ARTES  EN  LA  INSTRUCaON  PCBUCA  DE  AMtHCA. 

Por  PEDRO  P.  TRAVERSARI,  Director  General  de  BelUu  ArUs  dd  Ecuador;  JOSA 
G.  NAVARRO,  Director  de  la  Escuela  Nadonal  de  BeUat  ArUs  dd  Ecuador; 
SIXTO  M.  DURAN,  Director  del  Conservatorio  Nadonal  de  Mumea  del  Ecuador. 


I.  LA  IN8TBUCCI6n  CIENTIfICA  AMERICANA  DBBE  ICARCHAR  CONJUNTAMSMTB  COW  lA 
EDUCACI6n    ARTiSTICA,  EN    LA  ENRES^ANZA  ELEMENTAL,  SECUNDARIA, 
RIA  T  T^CNICA,  COMO  MEDIO  DE  PERPECCIONAMIENTO  DE  LA  RAZA. 

La  AmMca,  el  nuevo  mundo,  los  numeroeos  pueblos  del  Norte  y  Sur  de 
tinente  prcsentan  un  escenario  grandiose,  que  aun  cuando  di.idido  en  variadoe  €»* 
ganismos,  forma  un  solo  conjunto  con  iguales  ideas  y  car&cter,  un  solo  y  proff^dvo 
esplritu.  Su  pasada  historia  y  su  presente,  confirman  que,  si  ese  agrupamienlo  de 
nacioncfl  Uteres  y  dein6crataH  quo  hoy  forman  el  panamericanismo,  ha  paaado  por 
miiltiples  \  icisitudcs,  no  por  cso  se  ha  perdido  su  faz  peculiar,  puesto  que,  en  medio 
de  la  ci^  ilizaci6n  modema  se  conservan  siompre  intactas  sus  cuididades  ezcepcionalei 
de  raza,  su  propia  fisonomfa  6tnica  y  est^lica,  sus  condiclones  geogr&ficas,  en 
sublime. 

La  raza  de  los  aborfgencs  de  America,  aun  cuando  en  el  d(a  tan  mezclada, 
tiene  \i\o  el  germeu  caracterlstico  de  su  sangre,  y  no  ohida  sub  tndicioneii  il 
ingonio  de  su  permnalidad,  la  instruccl6n  de  sus  antepasados  que  se  re  vela  en  em 
formaa  soncillai*  do  un  arte  particular. 

Ahora  m^  que  nunca,  ante  el  cuadro  e^^pantoso  del  desequilibrio  europeo, 
con  mayor  \  igor  los  sentimientos  f  ntiiuos  do  la  raza  que  constituyen  los  puebloe 
canoR,  scan  estos  de  e\oluci6n  espafLola  o  britdiiica.    Se  siento  una  necesidad  in- 
aplazablc,  la  seguridad  de  la  vida  por  si  misnia  y  en  si  misma. 

Ya  por  do»aparcH:id(>  ol  decanlado  p(>ligr<)  de  doctriuas  personalistas,  toda  ella  se  i^ 
ducL*  al  ideal  do  una  doctrina  pauamericana,  con  una  misma  ley  dc  solidaridad  que 
cdura  e  in^«t^uyo  a  HUB  puebloa,  conduciendolus  por  un  mismo  camino  a  lo  pr^tice 
con  \o  bueuo  y  lo  bello.    ♦    *    ♦ 

El  mm  puesto  humano  es  un  orgaDi^nio  aptu  para  el  perfcccionamiento  de  lOi 
mulli)>U't<  farultade»:  cualen  mti8,  cuales  meuo.-*,  t>oglin  bu  ()rgaiuzaci6n  individual; 
luego,  UhIbls  aquellai)  puodcii  alcanzar  un  grado  relativu  dc  dcMurroUo,  avansando 
mXi*,  aquella^  faciiltadest  quo  jnir  razon  dc  organizaciun  se  encuentran  en  mayor 
aptitiid.  Pe  orta  deniguuldad,  quo  va  un  hiK-ho  antro]H>16gico,  rosulta  el  enorme 
benoficio  de  la  e:<pe<'ializaci6n  <iuc  en  la  vida  civil  i)one  al  individuo  on  lasituacite 
de  aprovcchar  de  scrvicios  pcrfectos  en  to<Io  ordeu  do  necesidades.  Mas,  no  ae  dvide 
que  para  el  lin  humane  do  la  civilizacion  ^n  general,  no  se  podWL  llegar  a 
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pingiiTK)  pF&cUco,  sino  se  educa  al  individuo  y  no  en  parte,  alno  en  bu  todo  pdcb- 
fi8ioldg;ico»  eeto  ee,  en  el  conjunto  de  sua  facultades  educables;  de  donde  se  deduce 
que  conocer  ^stas  en  su  mayor  extensi6n,  es  la  base  para  el  procedimiento  educativo 
cayos  beneficiofl  individuales  y  colectivos  no  es  necesario  ponderar. 

Ahora  bien,  dividlendo  las  facultades  humanas  por  sus  respectivas  fundones, 
tenemoB  tree  grandes  gnipos  de  clasificaci6n  y  asi  llanuunos  intelectuales  a  las  primeraa^ 
mondes  a  lae  legundas  y  fisicas  a  las  terceias,  aun  cuando  el  primero  y  el  segundo 
gdnezo  tengan  un  origen  comthi:  el  entendimiento;  U^eee  tal,  o  conciencia  en  los 
actOB  reflejoB,  o  voluntad,  tratdndose  de  los  actos  volltivos.  Desde  luego,  la  prioridad 
aqul  establecida  tiene  su  raz6n  en  la  naturaleza  de  la  funddn,  drcunstanda  que  no 
imprime  un  sello  de  excelenda  de  unas  fundones  con  respecto  a  las  otras,  ya  que 
fliendo  todas  humanas,  todas  son  igualmente  importantes,  detalle  necesaiio  de  tener 
en  cuenta  ya  que  ^ste  ha  influido  muchas  veces  y  sigue  Influyendo  en  el  ciitetio 
educativo  segtin  los  pueblos  y  las  4pocas.  Asf  vemos  en  la  antigtiedad  y  a6n  en 
nuestroB  tiempos,  con  pequefias  diferendas,  preferidas  ya  las  fundanee  del  primer 
g^ero,  ya  las  del  tercezo  y  poco  o  nada  atendidas  las  del  segundo,  sino  es  en  una  fonna 
religiosa,  no  siempre  del  todo  conducente  a  su  mis  ampHo  deeanollo. 

No  conviene  perder  de  vista  que  fundonan  las  focultades  humanas  de  doB  manetrw 
diferentes:  Espont&nea  o  discursivamente,  es  decir,  por  intuiddn  o  por  rason»- 
miento  y  que  por  lo  mismo,  fadlitar  al  individuo  estas  doB  formas  de  operaddn, 
principidmente  en  lo  intelectual  y  en  lo  moral,  es  educarlo  y  perfecdonarlo.  Qcdxtm 
tambi^n,  deede  este  punto  de  vista,  el  sistema  actual  peca  por  defecto  ya  que  se  ha 
contzmido  mis  a  la  segunda  forma  que  a  la  primera.  En  efecto,  el  entendimiento  o 
condbe  directamente:  v.  g.,  cuando  contempla  el  axioma  o  disciure  penosamente 
par  la  reflexidn;  v.  g.,  cuando  razona  un  teorema.  La  voluntad,  a  su  vez,  u  ohm 
espontinea  y  rapidamente  por  el  bien,  como  cuando  se  expone  la  vida  por  salvar  al 
niufrago,  o  discurre  de  la  conveniencia  de  la  acd6n  como  cuando  se  da  la  limoena. 
En  el  orden  fisico  se  distinguen  mds  claramente  las  dos  formas  de  funcionamiento. 

De  lo  visto  hasta  agui,  se  deduce  que  mds  provecho  se  hace  al  individuo  fadli- 
tindole  por  la  educaci6n  el  ejercicio  de  sus  facultades  en  la  primera  forma,  esto  ee, 
en  la  forma  eepontinea  que  en  la  segunda,  aun  cuando  los  medios  sean  mis  diffciles, 
prindpalmente  en  el  orden  intelectual.  En  el  orden  moral,  ademis  de  las  suges- 
tiones  racionales,  existe  para  el  individuo  im  medio  capaz  de  predlsponerlo  a  lo 
bueno  espontdneamente:  es  el  arte.  No  se  habla  de  los  artistas  profesionales,  quienes 
estin  sujetos  a  una  psicologia  especial,  sino  de  la  entidad  arte  como  medio  de  per- 
fecci6n  de  la  raza  y  es  por  esto  que  dijimos  que  todas  las  facultades  del  individuo 
pueden  y  deben  alcanzar  por  la  educaci6n  su  grade  siquiera  relative  de  desairollo 
en  la  educaci6n  colcctiva.  Y  es  en  este  sentido  que  ningdn  organismo  es  insensible 
a  lo  belle,  y  no  si^ndolo,  toda  educaci6n  que  prescinda  del  arte  seri  incompleta. 
Es  por  lo  mismo  que  dijimos  que  si  educar  es  desarrollar  todas  las  facultades  humanas 
en  el  individuo,  no  podemoe  menos  de  concluir  que  el  estudio  artfstico  debe  ocupar 
lugar  preferente  en  la  instrucddn  primaria  y  superior  de  nuestros  pueblos.  A  la 
verdad,  no  siendo  el  sentimiento  im  patrimonio  de  s61o  naturalezas  privilegiadas, 
sino  de  la  humanidad,  el  arte,  a  su  vez  es  un  patrimonio  humane  y  una  fuerza  po* 
derosa  dc  civilizaci6n  y  mejoramiento  colectivo  de  las  razas  que  debe  cultivarse 
con  especial  empefio.  De  este  hecho,  se  deduce  l(5gicamente  que  la  obra  humana 
cientifica,  deberi  ser  al  mismo  tiempo  bella  o  artfstica  y  que  la  educad6n  artfstica 
deberd  marchar  gradual  y  copulativamente  con  la  cientfiica,  sin  pretender  el  imperio 
absolute  del  ideologismo  irido,  ni  del  materialismo  inanimado. 

Las  bellas  artes,  ya  sea  por  raz<5n  de  est^tica,  ya  sea  por  sus  virtudes  divinas,  ya  sea 
por  sus  acciones  exquisitas  y  morales,  obran  decisivamente  en  la  humanizacidn  de 
los  sentimientos  individuales;  luego  son  un  factor  decisive  en  el  mejoramiento  humane 
y  un  ramo  importantfsimo  en  la  instrucci6n,  desde  que  los  hombres  estin  obligadoB  a 
educarse  no  s61o  para  ser  sabios,  sino  para  ser  buenos  y  desde  que  la  humanidad 
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aprovecha  y  necesita  asf  de  la  sabidurfa  como  de  la  bondad  y  de  la  bellezm.  Cultiv^ 
inos  las  artcs  en  America  para  que  la  sabidurfa  explore  mejores  liorizontes  de  invad- 
gacidn,  y  para  podcr,  entre  nosotros,  desterrar  aqucUos  que  86I0  producen  U  niiiuij 
la  muerte. 

U.  EL  ARTE  EN  AMERICA  DEBB  8ER  AMERICANO.  FUNDACldN  DE  TTN  CENTRO  8UFV- 
RIOR  DE  IN8TRUCa6N  ARtIsTICA.  INSTTTUTO  ARTIsTICO  PANAMBKICANOy  MT 
OBJETO  Y  OROANIZAC16N. 

L06  caractercs  del  arte  reaultan  de  las  condiciones  morales  y  materiales  en  laa  ciimlM 
se  desarrolla,  condicioncs  que  difieren  segdn  la  ^poca  y  el  medio  ambiente,  evolucioaan 
con  el  progrcso  y  hacen,  a  su  vez,  evolucionar  los  estilos.  Hoy,  como  siempre,  N 
tiende  a  la  naoionalizar:iun  del  arte  y  a  la  personalidad  artfatica  formada  en  una  alta 
educac'ion  nacional.  El  Estado  no  debe  tolerar,  dice  el  Instituto  Intemacional  de 
Arte  Publico,  la  enseilanza  artistica  que  no  est^  ceilida  eficazmente  al  respeto  y  ■! 
estudio  de  las  tradiciones  nacionalcs  en  arte. 

La  enscfianza  artistica  debe  restablecersc  sobre  bases  nacionalee  y  afirmarse  segdn 
inspiraci6n  propia  y  mediante  el  espfritu  del  medio  y  de  la  dpoca.  lQ,u6  fnito  aaca 
el  arte  nacional  con  la  formaci6n  de  artistas  en  el  extranjero?  Destruir  las  tradiciooM 
etnol6gicas. 

Las  cuestiones  que  atafien  a  la  enseilanza,  son  muy  delicadas:  hay  que  ver  siempn 
no  s61o  el  bicn  que  se  trata  de  hacer  sino  el  mal  que  se  pretcnde  cvitar.  Y  en  Im 
artes  el  mal  producido  por  una  mala  educacidn  es  peor  que  en  las  letras;  porque  el 
pensamiento  puro  es  algo  mds  individual  que  el  traducido  por  la  materia,  ysi  el  esUlo 
del  escritor  es  un  don  natural,  el  estilo  del  pintor,  del  escultor,  del  mdsico  son  unt 
cualidad  adquirida.  La  ensenanza  seria  y  met6dica  de  la  tradici6n,  la  continuidad 
de  la  doctrina  son,  pues,  todavia  m^  necesarios  a  los  artistas;  su  esplritu  y  m  v«^ 
luntad  deben  estar  fuertemente  atados  con  la  cadena  de  la  disciplina  formada  por  eaoa 
elementos. 

Hasta  ahora  el  arte  americano  en  todas  sus  man ifestaci ones  ha  sido,  no  una  deriva- 
ci6n  natural  del  arte  europco,  sino  una  dcpendencia  tal  que  ha  borrado  toda  hnella 
del  arte  de  los  aburfgencs  e  imped ido  la  formaciun  de  un  arte  propio.  Nuestroe  artistas 
ban  sido  y  siguen  sicndo  artistas  curopcos  por  su  escuela  y,  si  bien  algunos  se  ban 
in5<pirado  en  motived  americanos  en  sus  composiciones,  aparte  de  constituir  esto  on 
ejemplo  muy  ai:}lado,  nada  arguye  on  contra  de  lo  que  aseveramoe;  puesto  que  la 
si'lcccion  de  un  tcma  no  tienc  por  sf  solo  la  suficiente  fuerza  para  inspirar  cardcter  a 
una  ubra  de  arte,  ni  monos  para  fundar  I'scuela.  Para  cllo  se  necesita  que  el  artista 
Tiva  y  se  sature  dt*l  ainbiente  de  America  y  desarroUe  los  t(*mas  que  ^te  Ic  brinda  al 
amparo  de  la  naturaleza  amcricana,  (pic  para  la  piutura  tiene  colorcs  y  forma  espe- 
ciales,  para  la  escultura  y  arquitectura,  material  que  no  tioncn  l4>s  curopcos  y  para  la 
muflica,  can  to:)  do  gainad  y  cadencias  desconocidas.  Toda  usta  materia  prima  cstudiada 
en  nuestro  propio  ambiento  por  nui>str<KS  artiata-s,  hijos  do  Amc'rica,  darla  lugar  a  la 
crcacion  y  (ic»arrollo  de  nuevas  formas  dc  exprcsiun  y,  por  consiguicnte,  de  un  nuevo 
arte  lo)j:(timami'nte  propio  do  nuestra  America. 

Nuostros  artLsUu)  se  ban  iin puesto  el  iiii])ros(:indible  debcr  de  ir  a  estudiar  directa- 
mente  on  aliruna  do  las  uacionos  ya  cons.ii:rada8  {xir  el  arte,  o  a  perfeccionar  sub  conoci- 
mionto^,  si  68tos  los  ban  adquirulo  on  ul;^'un  instituto  amoricano.  ^Qu6  ha  rcsultado 
de  cllo?  Que  esos  artistas  formados  o  porfcccionadt^  on  ainbiento  distinto,  han 
venido  a  ser  ex6tiros  en  nuestni  tiorra,  oxotisino  que  no  lo  nutanios,  por  estar  ya 
acostumbrados  a  la  contomplarion  dol  arte  ouro[)oo  sin  cousidorar  la  idea  de  la  posi- 
bilidad  de  un  arte  propii).  \  Hasta  los  L'obionios  han  hecho  labor  rontraria  a  esta 
idea!  Ellos  ban  mandado  y  sii^uon  mandando  pi^r  contonares,  ostudLintes  a  Roma 
y  Parfs,  a  Espaila  y  U6i;;ira,  para  (pic  vonir.m  ^qu67  artistas  romanoso  parisieDses» 
espanoles  o  bel<ras,  a  difundir  y  propu^ar  el  artp  europeo.    jHc  aquf,  pues,  el  arts 

cricano  condenado  a  perpetua  esclavitud  I     Es  necesario  rcaccionar  oontia  ella 
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y  prodamar  de  manera  efectiva  este  axioma:  "El  arte  en  America  debe  aer  ameri* 
cano. "  S(,  el  arte  en  America,  tiene  que  aer  americano.  ^Pero  c6mo  alcanzar  esta 
a8piraci6n  suprema?  Con  la  fundaci6n  en  America  de  un  gran  centro  superior  y 
colectivo,  en  donde  se  per! eccionen  o  estudien  Iob  artistaB  americanos.  Este  centro  debe 
estar  en  America,  y  a  su  fundaci6n  y  a  su  sostenimiento  deben  cooperar  loe  Gobiemos 
todos  de  America.  AlU  irfan  todoe  loe  pensionados  de  arte  que  loe  Gobiemoe  actual- 
mente  sostienen  en  Europa,  e  irfan  como  a  su  propia  casa.  En  Europa,  casi  no  bay 
pais  que  no  tenga  en  Roma,  considerada  como  el  centro  mis  artfstico  del  mundo,  una 
academia.  El  clero  americano  tiene  alii  el  Gran  Colegio  Pfo  Latino-Americano,  a 
cuya  edificaci6n  concurrieron  todos  los  gobiemos  eclesi&sticoB  latino-americanos  y  en 
el  cual  se  ban  educado  muchos  de  nuestros  obispos  y  sacerdotes.  No  hay,  pues, 
dificultad  alguna  para  fundar  en  America  un  gran  institute  artfstico  pan-americano. 
£1  Gobiemo  ecuatoriano,  como  todos  los  dem&s,  podria  actualmente,  contribuir  para 
la  fundaci6n  con  una  cantidad  especial  sefLalada  en  el  presupuesto  del  Estado  y  para 
su  conservacidn  y  funcionamiento,  con  lo  que  invierten  en  pensiones  de  arte  en  Europa. 

Ahora  bien,  como  este  centro  seria  m^  que  institute  de  ensefianza,  institute  de 
perfeccionamiento,  se  establecerfan  antecedentes  de  r^lamentaci6n  uniforme,  intttr* 
cambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos  entre  los  institutes  artfsticos  de  los  diversoe  pafsea 
americanos  y  ciertas  condiciones  individuales  para  el  ingreeo  de  los  aspirantes  a 
pensionados  en  ese  institute,  siendo  la  principal  la  edad  de  30  afios  para  eer  admitido 
a  concurso.  La  edad  de  30  afios  ha  venido  a  ser  la  edad  reglamentaria;  porque  la 
experiencia  ha  demostrado  que  es  la  edad  media  de  la  madures  del  genio  y  del  ingenio. 
Puede  ser  que  se  posea  a  los  25  afios  los  procedimientos  de  la  pintura;  peio  el  dibujo 
que  es  el  alma  de  aquella  y  el  estilo  sin  el  cual  no  se  crea  nada  duradero,  rara  ves  se 
poseen  a  los  25  afios.  La  escultura,  ciencia  de  las  formas  y  de  la  abetiaccidn,  demanda 
mis  tiempo  todavfa,  porque  es  precise  luchar  contra  dificultades  manuales,  aprender 
a  domar  las  materias  m&s  rebeldes.  La  mdsica  y  la  arquitectura  exigen  conocimientos 
mis  numerosos,  estudios  mis  variados  y  educaci6n  tan  completa  que  se  puede  afirmar 
que  no  hay  musico  ni  arquitecto  antes  de  los  30  afios. 

Resumiendo,  tenemos  que,  ^n  una  reglamentaci6n  unifonne  en  todos  los  institutes 
de  arte  americano,  unida  a  los  requisites  de  la  edad  de  30  afios  para  entrar  al  concurso 
de  las  pensiones  anuales  para  que  los  aspirantes  puedan  ir  a  perieccionar  sus  estudios 
en  el  Instituto  Artfstico  Pau-Americano  tendriamos  cumplidos  los  justos  anheloe  de 
tener  arte  americano  y  artistas  de  nuestra  Amirica,  de  nuestra  raza  y  de  nuestro 
tiempo. 

En  cuanto  a  la  fundaci6n  del  instituto  d^bese  llevar  a  la  prictica  en  un  pais  de  los 
£!9tado8  Unidos  de  Norte  America,  bajo  la  protecci6u  del  Gobiemo  Americano  y  con 
subvencioncs  de  los  demis  pafses,  y  para  su  organizaci6n,  debe  el  Gongreso  Pan- 
Americano  nonibrar  un  comit6  local  que,  a  su  vez,  nombrari  un  representante  o  dos 
en  cada  una  de  las  uaciones  americanas.  Conclufdas  las  labores  del  comiti  y  las  de 
sus  delegados  o  representantea — las  que  durarin  un  afio — se  inaugurari  el  instituto 
con  el  personal  t^cnico  necesario  al  plan  que  el  comit^  adopte,  personal  en  el  que  debe 
figurar,  por  lo  menoa,  un  profesor  de  cada  uno  de  los  pafses  adherentes,  y  para  cada, 
una  de  las  secciones  eiguientcs:  I,  Pintura;  II,  Escultura;  III,  Arquitectura;  IV, 
Mdsica;  V,  Tcatros. 

UI. — ACUERDO  ENTRE  LOS  INSTTrUTOS  ARtIsTTCOS  OB  CADA  PAIs  DB  AMArTCA  POR  BL 
CUAL  SE  ESTABLECEN  RELACIONES  MUTUAS  ENTRE  Sf .  FORMAS  GBNERALB8.  CAMBIO 
SISTEmXtICO  de  profesores  Y  ESTUDIANTES.  REC0N0CIMXBNT08  DB  tItULOB. 
INTERCAMBIO  DE  OBRAS  DE  ARTE  NACIONALBS.  E8CUELA8.  INSTTrUTOS.  ACA- 
DEHIA8.  CONSERVATORIOS.  GALErIaS.  TEATROS  NACIONALBS  BDUCATIV08  PARA 
EL  PUEBLO. 

Para  poder  llegar  a  cstablecerse  provechosas  relaciones,  de  mutua  conveniencia, 
entre  los  pafses  asociados  al  Congreso  Panamericano,  en  todo  aquello  que  se  lefiere 
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a  la  educaci6n  de  los  sentimientos  del  pueblo,  y  asimiamoy  paia  poder  Ikgtf  a  dir 
una  forma  prdctica  en  la  iuBtruccion  pdblica  a  esa  bella  educaci6n  que  noa  HbyhI, 
no  b61o  a  una  prdspera  democracia,  sino  tambi^n  a  todo  lo  bueno  y  dtil  pan  uimKttm 
razas;  se  nocesita  quo  este  congreso,  inspirado  no  b61o  en  aimplee  idealea,  haga  pti^ 
tica  una  invitaci6n  especial  a  todos  los  institutos  artlsticoe  que  funcionan  en  loa  dif^ 
rentes  paises  de  la  America,  con  el  objeto  de  que  ^tos  se  inscriban  en  la 
general  del  respective  comit6  que  serd  nombrado  al  efecto.  Los  fines  que 
guirdn  con  esta  inscripci6n  son  el  de  dar  una  forma  definitiva  y  provechoaa  a  !■ 
cuestiones  que  dejamos  tratadas  en  el  prescnte  trabajo;  cuestiones  todas  que  nos  htmsi 
permitido  proponer  y  recomendar  a  la  consideracidn  del  ilustre  congxeso. 

Efectuadas  esas  inscripciones,  con  la  autorizaci6n  previa  de  los  respectivoe  Qobior- 
nos  do  los  paises  en  dondo  funcionen  los  difcrcntes  establecimientos  de  aites,  cada 
uno  de  ^tos  nombrard,  en  el  memento  de  dicha  inscripcidn,  un  miembro  que  lo 
represcnte  en  las  reuniones  y  asuntos  que  deba  tratar  el  suaodicho  comity  arifstioo. 

Este  comit^  funcionard  permanentemente  en  una  de  las  ciudades  de  loe  F;■ta^^l■ 
Unidos,  que  el  congreao  le  determine  y,  una  vez  que  haya  recogido  todos  loe  pliegoada 
instrucciones  que  envien  los  institutos  inscritos,  procedezi  a  formular  un  acueido^  il 
que  tambi^n,  una  vez  aprobado  por  el  comity,  serd  una  ley  obligatoria  para  cada 
de  dichos  establecimientos.    *    *    * 

Las  bases  para  formular  el  convenio  o  acuerdo  panamericano  en  referei 
comprendidas  en  el  siguiente  proyccto: 

1.  Los  institutos  inscritos  presentardn  a  sus  respectivos  Gobiemoe  loa  plaaea  db 
estudios  correspondientes  a  la  ensefianza  de  bellas  artes  que  debe  incorpofane  a  teda 
instrucci6n;  sea  6sta  elemental,  superior  o  t^cnica. 

2.  Cada  institute  artlstico  establecerd,  por  lo  mcnos,  una  clase  especial  de  arte  local 
0  nacional,  hist6rica  y  prdctica,  tratando  de  que  en  la  ensefianza  general  ae  impriaM 
eso  cardctcr  peculiar. 

3.  Los  temas  de  estudio  o  compo6ici6n  en  cualquicr  g^nero  de  arte  serdn  inspiiadoiy 
con  prcfercncia,  en  motives  nacionales  y  de  los  aborigenos. 

4.  Se  adoptardn  como  textos  de  ensefianza  en  cada  establecimiento,  laa  ebiaa  da 
au tores  nacionales  que  les  corrcsponda.  Los  textos  o  m^todos  extranjeroe  se  UHodn 
como  de  consul ta  y  86lo  se  incorporardn  a  los  programas  a  falta  de  los  nacionakii 
tenicndo  entre  esos  la  preferencia  las  obras  amcricanas. 

5.  Las  publicaciones  nacionales  u  obras  de  cualquicr  g^ncro  de  arte  que  se  imprii 
deberdn  ser  romitidas,  sin  demora,  por  el  institute  artlstico  correspond ientc  a 
pais  en  el  numero  de  un  ejemplar  para  cada  uno  de  los  institutes  andlogos  adherentea  a 
este  acuerdo. 

6.  EstabK^ceso  el  compromise  de  que  quedan  suprimidas  todas  las  becas  de  eata- 
diantes  americanos  en  los  establecimientos  artisticos  europeos. 

7.  Las  becas  se  establecerdn  solo  entre  los  establecimientos  que  existen  en  laa 
diversas  naciones  de  America  y  s6lo  para  los  estudiantes  que  bayan  terminado  lua 
estudios  u  obtcuido  un  titulo  en  su  propio  pais. 

8.  Los  bccados  do  cada  pais  a  otro  de  America,'  recibirdn  ya  sea  en  el 
Artistico  Panamericano,  ya  sea  on  cualquicr  otn),  ensefianza  gratuita;  teniondo 
pais  el  derecho  de  man  tenor  un  estudianto  por  cada  secci6n. 

9.  Lf)s  cargos  on  cada  institute  de  America  serin  desempeftados  por  artistas  o  piXH 
fesionistas  nacionales  o  nacionalizados.  En  el  case  de  que  no  existiese  en  un  paiii 
persona  preparada  para  el  desemp)eno  de  una  cdtedra,  se  podrd  encargar  de  ^ata,  con  el 
cardcter  de  interino,  a  un  extranjero,  tenicndo  siempre  la  preferencia  un  amerit 

10.  El  pais  que  suscriba  este  acuerdo,  se  obliga  tambien  a  contribuir  paia  el 
miento  del  Institute  Artistico  Panamericano  con  el  minimum  do  250  d61areB 
los  que  se  a^regardn  al  presupuesto  ({ue  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidoa  dealiaa 
para  el  funcionamiento  de  dicho  instituto. 
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11.  Todos  loe  establecimientoe  inscritos  deber&n  remitiiBe  entresf  y  a  cada  uno 
de  ellos,  todoe  loe  decretos  oficiales,  estatutos,  reglamentoe,  disposicioDee,  etc.,  que 
86  hayan  dictado  o  se  dicten  para  el  funcionamiento  de  ^tos,  en  las  respect! vas  escue- 
las  o  inatitutoe  artfsticoe,  etc.  Este  intercambio  de  reglamentaciones  tambi^  debe 
eetablecerse  con  el  Instituto  Artfstico  Panamericano. 

12.  Lo6  profetioree  o  artistas  deeignadoe  por  cada  eetablecimiento — en  cada  pals — 
como  aptoe  o  distinguidoe  para  su  desempefio  profedonal  intemacional,  serin  loe  que 
tendr&n  derecho  para  figurar  en  una  lista  que  se  enviard  anualmente  a  cada  instituto 
para  loe  efectos  del  intercambio  del  profesorado  que  se  estableceri  entre  las  diveisas 
naciones  de  America. 

13.  Asimismo,  para  facUitar  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  artistas,  todo  eetableci- 
miento  inscrito  estd  en  la  obligaci6n  de  comunicar  a  los  dem&s  de  loe  diferentes  pafses, 
loe  grados  y  tituloe  que  expida  anualmente,  con  el  retrato  del  agxaciado. 

14.  Los  tituloe  expedidoe  en  un  instituto  cualquiera,  serin  reconocidos  en  todoe 
los  pafses  de  America,  sin  mia  trdmite  que  la  legalizaci6n  de  las  fiimas  de  los  docu« 
men  toe  respectivos. 

15.  Los  profesores  de  los  establecimientos  iiiscritos  tienen  el  derecho  de  usar  un 
distintivo,  o  sea  la  insignia  que,  para  el  objeto  de  ser  reconoddoe  se  determine  por 
el  comit6. 

16.  Todos  loe  institutos  tienen  el  deber  de  contestar  y  atender  un  pedido  de  otro, 
en  el  orden  de  lo  poeible. 

17.  Cada  dos  afios  se  celebrari  una  exposici6n  o  concurso  intemacional  americano 
de  arte,  en  un  pais  u  otro,  segtin  sea  el  tumo  establecido  para  el  efecto. 

18.  De  entre  las  obras  de  pintura  escultura  y  mdsica  que  produscan  los  alumnos 
de  cada  establecimiento,  la  direcci6n  de  dste  eligiri  una  anualmente,  la  que  eer4 
mandada  por  tumo  a  la  galerfa  o  establecimiento  de  otro  pais,  de  conformidad  con  la 
lista  que,  previa  y  exprofesamente,  se  fije,  para  el  objeto,  por  el  comit6. 

19.  Todos  los  institutos  artfsticos  estdn  en  el  deber  de  hacer  la  debida  propaganda 
para  la  fundacidn  de  un  teatro  nacional  dram&tico,  en  sus  respectivos  pafses;  con  el 
caricter  popular,  para  ilustrar  y  educar  las  costumbres  del  pueblo,  y  amenizar  las 
labores  de  su  vida. 

20.  El  intercambio  de  obras  musicales  y  dram&ticas  se  considerari  inooiporado  al 
artfculo  5  de  este  acuerdo. 

21.  Las  Compafifas  de  Dramas  Nacionales  establecerin  en  su  respective  pals  un 
directorio,  el  que  se  pondrd  en  relaciones  con  el  de  los  demis  pafses. 

22.  El  Instituto  Artfstico  Panamericano  estd  en  la  obligaci6n  de  organizar  el  inter- 
cambio de  Compafifas  de  Dramas  Nacionales  entre  las  diferentes  naciones,  fomentar 
este  arte  y  buscar  loe  medios  de  la  mutua  protecci6n  entre  sus  artistas. 

23.  Todoe  los  institutos  que  se  encuentren  comprendidos  para  la  vigencia  de  este 
acuerdo  quedan  ademds  obli^dos  a  incorporar  todas  estas  disposiciones  a  las  del 
reglamento  del  respective  instituto,  formando,  asf,  de  hecho,  parte  de  ^1. 

24.  I/os  Gobiernos  prestarin  todo  su  apoyo  y  facilitar&n  los  medios  que  est&n  a  su 
alcance,  dando  toda  su  protecci6n,  para  la  realizaci6n  de  los  actos  fijados  en  el  presente 
acuerdo. 

IV.  LEOISLACi6n  general  AMERICANA  DE  BELLAS  ABTE8 — COOPERACI6n  DB  LOS 
OOBIERNOS  OB  AMERICA  PARA  LA  BE0RGANIZACT6n  UNIFORME  DE  LA  EDUCACI6N 
POPULAR  ARtIbTICA  Y  PARA  SU  DEKABROLLO— ''CONGBESO  ARliSTICO  PANAMBBI- 
CANO." 

La  Uni6n  Panamcricana  constituye  una  manife8taci6n  grandioea  de  la  civilizaci6n 
y  cultura  dc  los  pafses  que  forman  su  continente;  ee  la  prueba  m^  clara  de  que  los 
eentim<entoe  generoeos  do  democraoia  que  caracterizan  a  las  razas  americanas  se 
ponen  en  toda  evidencia  ante  la  humanidad  entera,  Uevando  a  la  pr&ctica  todos  los 
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recureos  que  eignifican  una  educaci6n  popular,  con  In  que,  se  llega,  por  una 
senda,  a  la  conquista  del  bienestar  y  gloria  apetecidos  por  la  America. 

£1  medio  mia  poderotao  que  posee  la  humanidad  pan  conducirla  a  una  civiliadte 
ideal,  es  el  cultivo  de  las  bellas  artee.  ra£6n  por  la  cual  un^memente  se  raoonooa 
8U  utilidad  en  toda  instrucci6n,  sea  ^ta  impartida  en  las  cscuelas  de  educaci6n  gmcnl 
como  en  los  establecimientoe  especialea.  Las  naciones  americanas  no  han  doBCiiidado 
esta  ensefianza,  pero,  desgraciadamente,  hasta  hoy,  ella  se  encuentia  Bometida  a 
diferentes  dispoBiciones  o  leyes  espeoiales  aisladas,  que  no  86I0  resultan  incompMai^ 
sine  que  son  impropias  para  cada  pafs,  por  lo  que  no  se  ha  llegado  alin  a  los  remltadoi 
apetecidos. 

Es  indudablc  que  esa  parte  de  la  civilizaci6n  humana  que  corresponde  tan  ampGa- 
mente  a  las  bellas  artes,  estd  organizada,  entre  nosotros,  de  la  manera  mia  anirquica 
y  menoe  adecuada;  sinti^ndose,  por  lo  mismo,  la  neccsidad  do  una  legialacidn  amplia 
y  uniformc,  cual  lo  exige  la  civilizacion  popular,  las  relacionos  entre  IO0  pataa  anari* 
canoe  y  la  mutua  conveniencia. 

Para  dar  principio  a  la  reorganizaci6n  de  la  educaci6n  artfstica  en  toda  inatrucadl 
panamericana  es  indispensable  que  los  Gobiemoe  respectivoe  se  adhienm,  de  modo 
especial,  al  art.  11  del  acuerdo,  cuyo  proyect')  presentamos,  para  los  efectos  del  inCci^ 
cambio  de  tnlas  sus  leyes,  disposiciones,  reglamentaciones  y  programas  de  estiidio^ 
decretados  sobre  la  materia,  en  sus  propias  naciones.  Estas  leyes,  etc.,  8er4n  r8iiiill> 
das,  por  obligacidn  adquirida,  al  *' Institute  Artfstico  Panamericano '*  de  loa  Eatadoi 
Unidoe.  Dicho  instituto,  a  su  vcz,  quedard  comprometido,  para  que  de8pu6i  de 
meses  de  su  funcionamiento,  publique  una  recopilaci6n  de  todas  esas  di 

En  esta  recopilaci6n  figurardn,  tambi<^n,  todas  las  dem^  dispoeicionee  eobre 
muscH>s,  y  arquoologfa  artfstica,  correspondientcs  a  cada  uno  de  los  pafeee  i 
como  tambi<!*u,  un  Ap^ndice  con  los  proyectos  o  indicaciones  que,  sobre  las 
remita  cada  pafs,  para  el  efecto  de  formular  definitivamente  una  ''Legblaci6n  Genail 
Americana  do  Bellas  Artes." 

Una  comision  nombrada  del  scno  del  ''Institute  Artfstico  Panameiicano"  m 
encargard  do  atender  las  comunicaciones  recibidas  de  cada  pafs,  con  el  fin  indicado  7 
corrcrd  a  cargo  de  esta  comision  todo  cuanto  se  rclacione  con  la  obra. 

IjSk  '*Li'gislaci6n  General  Americana  de  Bellas  Artes  *'  constari,  por  lo  menoade 
seccioncp;  eu  la  primera  de  ^ntas,  figurardn  el  acuerdo  ya  propuesto  y  todas  laa 
dinponicionctf  que  puedan  tomarse  de  canicter  internacional  o  general,  aprobados  por 
un  Corigrcso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  por  el  comit^  nombrado  exprofeso  y  por  la 
comiHit!)!)  que  dejamos  indicado.  En  la  segunda  secci6n  se  bard  constar  toda  ley 
particular,  otc.,  on  \ng('nria,  para  cada  uno  de  los  institutos  artfsticoa  inscritoa  de  los 
difercntO!<  pafsos;  di\4dida  en  rapftulos,  correspondi^>ndole  uno  a  cada  nacidn.  La 
tercera  soi'cion  se  destinard,  exclusivamento,  para  los  planes  de  estudio  de  cada  pafa 
con  los  pn>gramas  respect ivos. 

EI  trabajo  do  la  legislacrion  a  que  nos  referimos  serd  presentado  par  la  comspoB* 
dionU'  0^mit<i()n  a  un  "Congreso  Artfstico  Panamericano''  convocado,  expreMmenti^ 
por  el  (N>nKri\>4<)  Cientffico  Panamericano,  para  que  aqu^l  se  reuna  en  Waahingtoa, 
en  el  mrn*  de  roptiembro  de  1917  u  otra  focha  convenida.  Dicho  congreso  artMca 
apn)I)ard  la  Icf^islaciou  geneml  prcseutnda  ])<)r  la  comision  respectiva,  la  que  orfi 
reconncida  piT  t'>d<':'  losdobiemosam^Tirano.''  que  tomt^n  parte.  Como  temas  de  dit* 
cu.sidn  on  csto  rr)n<rr"i:o,  ser\'irdn,  tamhi/'u,  todas  las  cuestiones  que  se  prcsenten  y  qot 
doban  n'Molv«»n»*»  para  o\  mcjor  iM)rvenir  del  arte  amoricano  como  para  el  bien  condflt 
doHarn)ll()  do  la  inntruccion  artfntica  y  educacion  moral  de  los  pueblos  panamericaDOiL 
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EDUCAClO  PHTSICA,  INTELLECTUAL  E  MORAL. 

Por  LIBERATO  BITTBNCOURT, 
Profe99or  do  ImtUuio  Butorieo  e  Oeograpkico  BranUirOf  Rio  dt  Janeiro^  BratU, 

Idbias  Propbdbutigab. 

O  nmiulo  6  gOT«nwdo^  nlo  pelot  bo- 
nMns  de  sotoneia,  mas  peine  hoiiMiii 
dA  Tntada.   Boa 

Tripla  a  vida  do  homem  nonnal:  a  vida  physica,  a  vida  intellectual  e  a  vida  moral. 

Na  vida  physica  ou  vegetativa,  o  homem  6  um  verdadeixo  animal:  OHne  qual  izxa» 
danal  inferior,  eimplesmente  para  poder  viver  e  para  poder  goaar;  dorme  como  o  lefto  oa 
oomo  o  tigre,  exclusivamente  para  restaurar  as  eneigias  despendidas,  nas  luctas  empe- 
nhadas  a  cada  passo. 

NSo  aasim  na  vida  intellectual:  aqui  o  homem  se  apresenta  um  aer  verdadeiramente 
foperior,  o  rei  chamado  da  crea^.  Entfio  elle  se  destaca  limpamente  doe  iiracionaes, 
aoB  quaes  busca  impdr  intelligentemente  a  sua  vontade  superior  e  soberaoa.  PbyBica- 
mente  o  tigre  6  bem  mais  forte  que  o  homem:  tem  mais  que  este  a  forga  bruta,  e  tam« 
bem  a  agilidade  e  a  dextresa  doe  felines.  Inteiramente  desarmados,  o  tigie  e  o 
homem,  este  cahiri  fotalmente  sob  as  ganas  afiadas  e  fgrtissima^  daqnelle,  em  luta 
Ingente  e  n2U>  vulgar.  Mas  o  homem,  mais  intelligente  que  o  seu  poderoso  adversarioi 
Inventa  a  anna  de  fogo,  trepa  celere  na  aroeira  frondosa  e  presto  delta  por  terra  o  rel 
at£  entfto  victorioso  das  florestas. 

Pela  forga  de  sua  intelligencia,  e  s6  por  isso,  o  homem  cons^gue  dominar  todos  oa 
Inadonaes,  assim  postos  intelligentemente  aos  sens  servigos  e  neceesidades. 

lias  6  pelo  valimento  moral,  pelas  qualidades  de  caracter,  que  os  homens  se  desta- 
cam  uns  dos  outros,  na  vida  em  sociedade  ou  em  conjuncto. 

Por  mais  estranha  que  pare^  a  afl&rma^&o,  e  ella  infelizmente  aihda  o  6  muitisaimo 
DO  Brasil,  o  amor  de  gloria,  a  prudencia,  o  patriotismo  e  a  vontade,  na  lucta  continua 
pela  vida,  deixam  a  perder  de  vista  a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imagina^fto,  a  cultura 
intellectual  e  a  memoria. 

Eu  me  explico. 

Um  homem  robusto  de  corpo  e  de  superior  intelligencia  primorosamente  coltivada, 
mas  sem  a  coragem  altiva  dos  perigos  e  embates,  chega  um  dia  &  borda  de  um  preci- 
picio,  que  precisa  de  transpdr.  A  vida  6  plena  de  situa^des  taes.  A  principicio  elle 
encara  timido  o  perigo.  Depois,  for^o  4  passagem,  cada  vez  mais  timido,  vadlla, 
escorrega  e  cie  sem  forgas. 

£  um  vencido. 

Um  outro  homem,  n^  t&o  aadio  nem  tik)  erudito,  mas  moralmente  educado  e  forta- 
lecido,  encara  altaneiro  o  obstaculo  encontrado,  e  segue  avante  o  seu  destine. 

A  superioridade  deste  aobre  aquelle  6  indiscutivel. 

A  vida  pratica  6  repleta  de  casos  semelhantes,  que  se  succedem  com  a  rapidea  do 
raio,  por  todos  os  recantos. 

86  triumpha  na  vida  o  lidador  que  tem  aos  sous  servipos  a  necessaria  robustez  de 
corpo,  a  precisa  constituig^  intellectual  e,  sobretudo,  as  necessarias  qualidades  de 
caracter. 

Os  timidofl,  os  indolentes,  os  viciados  e  os  perversoe,  por  muito  grandes  que  Ihet 
sejam  as  qualidades  intellectuaes,  a  lucidez  da  intelligencia  ou  o  poder  da  erudi^SOy 
n&o  podem  chegar  &b  primeiras  posi^des  sociaes:  porque  o  mundo  6  govemado,  nfto 
pelos  homens  de  sciencia,  mas  pelos  homens  de  vontade. 

Quern  observar  attenciosamente  a  vida  collectiva,  da  mais  remota  antiguidade  aos 
nossos  dias,  chegar&  sem  trabalho  d  suggestiva  conclusfto:  as  qualidades  intellectuaes, 
brilhantiasiroas  durante  o  tempo  de  paz,  s^  completamente  escurecidas,  no  tempo  de 
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gueira,  peloe  attributoe  valiosuedmos  do  caracter.    E  como  a  vfda  6  uma  luctft,  no 
predominio  das  moraes  qualidades  6  que  reside' o  eegredo  dos  grandee  succeanB. 

IIomcnB  de  profundo  saber  nfto  chegam  jamais  ia  poeigOes  de  deetaque  social.  £  am 
facto  ao  alcance  dc  todas  as  vistas.  Por  que?  Porque  a  phyablogia  aodftl  em  uda 
diflerc  da  individual:  aqui  o  desenvolvimento  ezagerado  de  um  oigfto  actirota  A 
atrophia  de  um  outro,  nfto  nenos  importante;  alii  a  mesma  anomalia  org^mica. 

O  desonvolver  exagerado  do  corpo  coetuma  atropbiar  o  intellecto,  assim  oomo  a 
cultura  demasiada  deste,  acaba  por  enfraquecer  extraordinariamente  as  mais  uotavcfa 
virtudes  moraes. 

Quando  se  encontra  um  homem  de  desmedida  for^  physica,  um  homem  a  SanMo^ 
fraco  Ihe  6  fatalmente  o  intellecto,  e  tambem  a  oiganisa^^  moml.  E  os  mo^oa  que  m 
applicam  demasiado  ds  conquistas  scientificas,  acabam  inemediavehnenta  com 
visivel  enfraquecimento  pulmonar. 

Os  exemploe  abundam  ds  noesas  academias  e  eecolas. 

A  educagfto  deve  visar  principalmente  tomar  o  bomem  apto  pam  9m  giandes  ba- 
talhas  da  vida.  E  si  estas  s&o  physicas,  intellectuaes  e  moraes,  a  educacio,  pam  nr 
scientificamente  condusida,  tem  que  se  subordinar  cegamente  ia  mesmas  impoiicOm 
e  exigencias.  Isto  6:  ella  deve  ser  pbysica,  intellectual  e  moml.  E  oomo  6  petaa 
qualidades  de  caracter  que  o  homem  se  distingue  dos  outros  homens,  naa  poaigQes  a 
occupar,  maximo  por  isso  mesmo  o  cuidado  a  diapenmr  d  moddade,  no  apiuo  dci 
predicados  moraes  indiapensaveis. 

Todo  e  qualquer  collegio  ou  lyceu,  escola  ou  gymnasio,  acadonia  ou  univenidadfly 
todo  o  ccntro  de  oducayfto,  em  summa,  no  Brasil  ou  na  India,  nos  Estados  Unidoi  oa 
no  Japfto,  deve  tcr  em  mira  este  ideial  sublime:  ministnr  cuidadoeamenfce  4  mocidada 
seria  0  solida  cultura  physica,  intellectual  e  sobretudo  moral. 

Por  outras  palavras,  ao  alcance  de  todos  os  espiritos:  na  educa^  conscienteda 
mocidado,  as  faltas  contra  a  disciplina,  a  obediencia,  a  subordinacy  a  ordem,  iaio  4^ 
as  faltas  contra  a  moral,  devem  scr  mais  graves  que  os  erros  de  gnunmatica. 

Tenho  quareuta  e  seis  annoe  de  idade  o  desde  os  verdes  annos  que  me  dedioo 
ardor  e  convic^do  ao  magistcrio.  Sou  lentc  de  academia  superior  e  director  de 
bolecimento  de  cnsino  primario,  complememtar  e  secundario,  por  mim  fundado  Ml 
cidado  do  Rio  do  Janeiro.  Falo  entfto  de  oadeira,  em  questfles  de  semelhante  natn- 
rcza.  Todo  o  menino»  o  brasileiro  pelo  menoe,  6  mais  ou  menos  vivo,  mais  ou  meaoa 
intclligente.  Nem  todos,  porem,  accusam  sensiveis  progressos  gymnasiaee.  MuitM 
vezcs  at^  um  menino  visivelmente  menoe  intelligente  que  outro,  rev^  um  pio* 
grewo  tvymnapial  bem  mais  accentuado  que  este  outro.    Exemplifico. 

No  Gymnasio  que  dirijo  ha  via  em  1914  um  mulatinho  de  treze  annoe,  de  vlvUma 
intclli^ncia,  um  verdadeiro  talento:  &quclla  idade,  elle  j&  apprehendia  com  extiema 
facilidadc  as  mais  serias  conquistas  mathematicas.  Nada  se  Ihe  apresentava  difl&dL 
Mas  nilo  fazia  profi^rcsao  scnsivcl  na  classe  que  frequentava:  porque  ^tava  demasiado 
&8  aulaH,  ndo  prestava  a  dcvida  attcn^fto  ^  mesmas,  barulhento,  falador,  imposBvd. 
Crcado  d  rua,  ao  Dcub  dard,  nfto  havia  o  menor  habito  de  disciplina,  de  obediendat 
de  8iib(>nliiiavfto«  dc  ordcm.    Um  verdadeiro  pcrdido,  em  summa. 

Dc  que  Ihe  scrvia  ontfto  o  podcr  dc  inteliincncia? 

Ksforf'oi-me  quanto  pude  para  Ihe  melhorar  as  qualidades  de  caracter,  m  fuguein 
esperanva  de  fazcl-o  um  dia  ridadfto  honcsto  e  nobre.  Tinhamelhoradoalgunm  coim; 
mas  um  fcrto  dia  nfto  mais  compareceu  (m  aulas. 

Naturalmcnte  perdeu-ee  por  ahi  al^m,  inteiramente  inutil  para  si  e  pan  oe  seoi. 

Nfto  ha  contcstar:  quando  boas  qualidades  de  caracter  existem,  oe  attributoe  da 
intelliLioncia  podem  ser  todos  cllcs  aprovoitados;  mas  quando  ha  falta  abeoluta  de 
bons  prcdirados  moraes,  de  subordina^fto  e  de  ordem,  de  disciplina  e  de  vontadeb 
como  no  exempio  que  citei,  a  mais  lucida  iutelli^encia  serd  entfto  totalmente  dea^ 
provoitada. 
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dddWy  puii%  da  •dnoA^io  mofal  dcve  Mr  a  pceoccitpacio  maiima  do  educador 
adiaiitado  e  conYencido. 

Cwnof  Descmando  por  acaao  a  edncapio  phydca  e  poaoo  apro^o  dando  &  eulftisa 
inleUectaair 

im  vezes  nfto.  A  educagfto  do  oiiacter  tern  que  mpoomit  sdbre  a  coltuia  do  intd- 
laclOt  como  a  enidiySo  sobra  os  predicados  varioe  do  corpo. 

Tanto  imporia  afiurmar,  em  bte  linguagem  portogueBa^  que  a  vevdadeixa  educa^ 
4  tambem  tdpla:  pJiyaca,  intellectiial  e  mofal. 

Idxi^s  Fenalibtigab. 

I.  BDUOApXO  PRT8I0A. 

UtahoBum  qqelm—oopttnaMmnU 
eotm  qiM  Dm  nlo  ilo  mriidiii  A 
eoooooita,  por  furgt  qiM  MftlNiaiioniialk 
nodo  o  pnprto  oorpo:  o  rOBUuito  pa^i^ 
caimaf  4  am  anonntl.  L.  B. 

▲  educa^So  jdiynca  da  moddade  nSo  6  cooea  de  somenoe  importancia:  ella  detre 
•er  condiuiida  inteUigentemente^  de  mode  a  permittir  ao  fatuio  ddadfto  a  pone  fetis 
€te  vmoorpo  aadio  e  forte,  a  acquiaiglo  int^^raldae  mais  notaveia  qualidades  phjraicaa^ 

Tio  grande  ideial  pratico  Boti  ebtido  pela  alimenta^  e  por  eizerdciai  phywkm 
■aperionnente  conduzidoe. 

O  principal  alimento  do  homen  ^  o  ar;  depots  a  agva  e  o  kite;  por  fim  fractaa,  canie» 
certas  larinhas,  verdunui  e  legumes. 

Urn  enidado  eqiedal  nleve  ser  empvegado  pdos  pais  e  pieceptores,  afim  de  que 
otgaoismos  em  forma^fto  nunca  respirem  um  ar  confinado  e  impuro.  Compartimentoa 
pouco  arejados  on  regiOes  visivelmente  insalubres  devem  ser  de  Tea  abolidoa.  Um 
teberculoBO  que  foge  em  tempo  4  vida  buHyosa  das  ddades,  melhora  logo  eztiaordi* 
nariamente:  porque  os  aies  do  campo  b9o  mmto  mais  oxygenados  e  puros.  Essa  cor 
pallida,  do  menino  braaUeiro  das  cidades,  6  um  example  seguro  de  que  elle  n&o  eM 
a  absorver  o  ar  puro,  que  Ihe  convem  d  existenda  em  forma^.  £  si  paia  o  adulto 
o  ar  vidado  6  nodvo,  imagine-se  para  as  creangas,  oiganismos  ainda  em  forma^. 

A  agua  deve  ser  de  excellente  qualidade,  agua  de  nascente  e  nfto  de  po^o.  Nas 
regiOes  paludosas,  onde  6  ella  ordinariamente  de  inferior  qualidade,  deve  ser  filtrada 
anteriormente.  £  nos  collegios  e  escdas  convdm  que  seja  ella  sempre  filtrada,  antes 
de  bebida.  Quanto  ao  Idte,  alimento  poderoeisBimo,  4  necessario  um  cuidado  todo 
especial.  Para  que  o  homem  venha  a  ser  forte  i^3r8icamente,  4  necessario  que  elle 
seja  em  prindpio  creado  ao  pdto:  d  &lta  de  Idte  matemo,  deve-se  ministnur  4  crean^a 
o  peito  farto  de  uma  boa  ama  de  leite.  A  amamentagfto  artificial  nunca  6  perfdta. 
Depois  que  a  creanga  deixa  o  peito,  deve-se-lhe  ministrar  alimenta^fto  lactea,  pdo 
menos  tres  vezes  ao  dia;  mas  bom  leite  de  vacca  ou  de  cabra.  £  durante  toda  a 
existenda,  o  leite  nunca  pode  ser  substituido  com  vantagem.  Um  copo  de  leite  i 
ceia,  com  dois  ou  tres  biscoitos,  constitue  uma  excellente  refd^k)  noctuma,  mesmo 
para  um  adulto  forte. 

As  fmctas,  quando  bem  amadureddas,  constituem  um  excellente  alimento  solido. 
O  mesmo  se  diz  da  came  de  vacca,  das  cames  brancas  e  de  certas  forinhas,  verduras 
e  legumes,  i  predso,  porem,  nfto  exagerar  a  alimentaySo,  si  se  quizer  sempre  o 
corpo  sadio  e  forte. 

Os  organismos  que  se  nutrem  espedalmente  de  frudas  tdm  uma  robustez  phydca 
admiravd.  O  mesmo  se  dft  com  o  omnivoro,  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  por  exemplo. 
Porque  6  preciso  que  se  di^^a,  uma  vez  por  todas:  a  constitui^  dentaria  do  homem 
demonstra  d  evidenda  que  elle  deve  tambem  comer  came;  assim  como  a  curta  extenyfto 
dos  sous  intestines  prova  que  elle  nfto  pode  ser  um  vegetaiista.  Algumas  excepgfiea 
existentes,  servem  apenas  paia  confirmar  a  regxa. 

A  natureza  6  sabia:  o  homem  tem  que  ser  omnivoro,  para  poder  ser  sadio  e  forte. 
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Uma  carne  docntia,  qual  a  comida  em  o  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  nos  centroo  populoHM^ 
pode  perfcitamentc  fazer  mal  &  eoonomia;  maa  uma  came  Badta,  qual  a  que  se  cobm 
no  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  e  no  serULo,  concorrerd  poderoeamente,  como  alii,  paim  a  con- 
Btituigiio  sadia  do  corpo.  £  neccssario,  porcm,  uSlo  exagerar,  eeja  qual  for  o  alimento 
prefcrido:  a  alimenta9fio  devo  ser  sadia,  mas  sobria. 

On  ptui  souffirir  de  trop  manger^  jamais  (Pavoir  mangi  trop  pen,.  Sfto  palavne 
sobremodo  soujuitas  dc  um  dos  mais  lucidos  espiritos  de  todoe  os  tempos. 

A  sobricdade  6  um  dos  melhores  attributos  physicos,  como  tambem  a  caufli 
poderosa  de  lun^'evidadc. 

A  crean9a  devo  tcr  varias  refei^Oet),  mas  todas  ellas  sobrias:  caf6,  p8o  e  leite  4i 
da  manliA;  mingao,  c-afd,  pilo,  leite  e  queijo  ao  almo^o;  min^^io,  fructaa,  queijo  i 
mcrenda;  sopa,  carue,  farinlia,  verduras  e  doces  ao  jantar;  leite  e  biacoitoa  k  ceia. 
Essa  mania  brasileira  de  almoyo  de  garfo  ds  primeiras  horas  do  dia,  &  farta,  deve  nr 
de  vez  abolida  dos  nossos  usos  e  costumes,  si  quizermoe  tomar  a  serio  o  fortalecimento 
da  ra^a.  ' 

O  homon  ainda  inhere,  inconscicntcmente  sempre,  certoe  corpos  gaaosoa,  liquidos  t 
solidoB,  que  Iho  enfraquecem  extraordinariamente  o  oiganismo,  amaigurando-llM  • 
apressando-lhc  a  existencia.  Nessc  numero  estflo,  para  exemplificar,  a  nicotiiia  e  o 
oxydo  de  carbono,  venenos  fortissimos,  estupidamente  ingeridos  por  todoa  OS 
fumantes;  a  cer\'eja,  o  vinho  e  a  a.?uardente,  imt>nscientemente  usados  e  abussdoi^ 
is  refei^Oes  c  fora  dellas.  pelos  amigos  vencidos  do  alcool;  as  nocivas  conservas  ds 
todas  as  especios  e  matizes.  epicuristiramontc  condimentadas,  e  que  nfto  laro  occi- 
donam  as  mais  serias  porta rbayOos  no  apparelho  digestive. 

Um  homem  perfeitamcnte  equilibrado  b6  deve  ingerir  o  que  Ihe  for  nnrnnssiiu  so 
organ  ismo. 

O  fumar  acaso  alimenta? 

S6  um  louco  seria  capaz  de  rcspondcr  atiirmativamente.  £  si  nSo  alimenta,  pum 
que  cnU\o  usar  e  ahusar  do  fumo?  £  um  vicio,  e  como  tal  deve  ser  banido  da  educa$io 
cuidadosa  da  mocidade. 

Dizem  os  apaixonados  que  o  fumar  n2o  6  nocivo.  Mas  o  dito,  sobre  ser  ingenuo, 
nada  tom  do  venladoin):  o  fumo  faz  mal  d  bolsa  do  individuo;  offendea  sua  perfeita 
const ituiyao  moral,  como  vicio  que  ^;  por  fim  ataoa  a  robustez  ph\'Bica  mais  agigan- 
tada. 

Nao  ha  um  fumantc  do  profisafio  com  um  ostomago  idcial,  sem  dores  de  cabe^i 
continuan  o  f')rtos:  pnn]uo  a  nicotina  o  o  oxydo  de  carbono,  ingeridos  durante  o  fumar, 
levam  aits  p<mc<iH  o  organismo  dquolla  anoniialidadc. 

Um  homom  quoingoro  continuamonto  coi^tasquc  niko  Ihe  sdo  necessarias  d  ecoDomJai 
por  forva  quo  araba  anormalisando  o  proprio  corpo:  nilo  ha  fugir  d  phiaiologica  con* 
clusao.    ()  fumanto  physicamontc  6  um  annrmal. 

0  bollo  j«oxn  om  thot«o  dL*iK'ni«a  o  fumar.  Porquo  n2lo  sucreder  o  mesmo  com  o 
80X0  forto? 

A?ialogas  ron^doraydos  so  podom  fazor  rolativamcnte  ao  alcool  como  alimento.  A 
corvoja  ^  noriva.  como  iiof ivo  ^  o  vinho,  a  gonobra,  a  aguardento  e  o  whisky.  Certo 
o  or^ani^^mn  bom  ronntituido  roclama  um  pouco  dc  alcool :  mas  estc  pouco  6  cncontndo 
do  sol)ojo  om  cortafi  f metis.  Nonhuma  nocosi^idado,  por  tan  to,  de  deteminadai 
bobida^  alroolirap,  quo  n^o  raro  ronduzom  ef«piritos  nilo  ))erfeitamontc  equilibrados 
a  cxcosHa4  lamontavoi:),  d  ombriagiioz  e  aip  crime.  Quom  bebe  t*om  ter  sMe,  foge  i 
temporant.'a:  o  csta.  no  comer  e  no  beber,  6  sem  duvida  virtude  de  x'alor  inextimavd. 
O  nienino,  para  |>oder  ik»  tr)mar  homom  fnrte,  prcrLsa  do  fugir  conscientemente  aos 
vaporoB  do  fumo  e  do  alcool,  assim  como  aos  prazores  e  oxcossne  da  meza.  Coiner 
varias  vozos  mas  pouco  do  cada  uma  deltas,  sompre  mastigando  muito  bem  os  all* 
mcntos.  eis  o  sogredo  maxim o  da  saudo  o  da  longovidado.  A  assistencia  dentaria 
escolar  ^  pi^r  iw>  mosmo  do  oxtraordinaria  >'ulidado  pratica. 

Isso  quanto  aof*  alimontn?. 
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Vejamoe  agora  06  exercicios  neceasarioe  d  robustez  do  corpo. 

Ordinariamente  usam-se  e  abusam-se  dos  exercicios  physicoe,  sem  a  minima  reflex&o 
respeito  &  sua  utilidade.  Como  em  a  Europa  se  joga  o  foot-ball,  e  se  emprega  o  patim, 
pretende-se  fazer  a  mesma  coisa  no  Brasil.  leso,  porem,  tem  imi  limite.  Para  as 
regides  polares,  um  sport  violento,  qual  o  foot-ball,  tem  a  sua  t&bSlo  de  ser. 

No  Brasil,  nfto. 

Sem  revolta,  bSuo  se  pode  comprehender  em  zona  torrida,  sol  a  pino,  thermometro 
a  33°  centigrados  &  sombra,  e  oiganismos  em  formagdo,  esgotando-se  em  suor,  & 
pratica  estupida  do  foot-ball.  Longe  de  util,  esse  6  um  exercicio  de  complete  esgo- 
tamento  physico. 

N&o  ha  quem  resista  a  um  golpe  de  ar,  depois  de  uma  hora  de  foot-ball  em  clima 
queDte,  sob  sol  abrasador,  quando  as  vestes  se  acham  completamente  humedecidas 
de  suor.  O  mesmo  com  a  patinag&o,  que  se  presta  para  o  gelo  e  n&o  para  o  nosso  clima. 
E  a  gra^  6  que  08  nossos  rtnib«  s6  s&o  frequentados  no  ver&o.  .  .  . 

Urge  afastar  o  menino  de  t&o  graves  irregularidades. 

Quem  deseja  ser  forte  de  corpo,  precisa  antes  e  acima  de  tudo  de  dous  aalutares 
exercicios :  saber  respirar  e  andar  a  p6. 

Com  o  primerio  adquire-se  uma  excellente  caixa  thoraxica,  um  pulm&o  forte,  uma 
perfeita  circular  portanto.  Com  o  andar  a  p6  fortalecem-se  convenientemente  06 
membros,  dando  for^a  e  vigor  ao  organismo.  A  respiragfto  deve  ser  feita  pelo  nariz. 
A  locomo9&o  deve  ser  feita  directamente  pelo  individuo,  com  os  sens  proprios  p^s. 

Ha  outroe  exercicios  auxiliares,  que  podem  e  devem  ser  praticadoe.  Nesse  numero 
cstd  em  primeiro  lugar  a  nata^,  depois  a  e^grima,  a  seguir  a  equitagfto  e  o  remo. 
A  gymnastica,  ao  ar  livre,  qualquer  que  ella  seja,  6  imi  exercicio  violento:  desenvolve 
demasiado  o  physico,  com  prejuiso  n&o  raro  do  intellecto  e  do  caracter. 

Deve  ser  abolida  na  educa^&o  racional  da  mocidade. 

Alimentada  e  exercitada  do  modo  por  que  ligeiramente  indicdmos  &b  linhas  pre- 
cedentes  a  mocidade  serd  por  forya  sadia  de  corpo:  n&o  precisard  de  medico  nem  de 
pharmacia;  n^o  se  fatigard  com  facilidade  na  pratica  feliz  da  especialidade  pre- 
ferida;  usard  consciente  a  temporanga  no  comer  e  no  beber;  terd  emfim  a  necessaria 
actividade  nas  batalhas  da  vida  a  empenhar:  serd  portanto,  forte  de  corpo,  capaz  de 
se  atirar  com  vantagem  ds  mais  serias  conquistas  intellectuaes. 

Mens  Sana  in  cor  pore  sano. 

II.    EDUCAfAo   INTELLECTUAX. 

Uma  dlsdpUna  entendlda,  cons«rv»-6e 
por  largo  tempo;  decorada,  perde-se  de 
todo,  no  emmaranhado  scientillco  a 
explorar  snccessivamente.    Eoo. 

Ninguem  estuda  simplesmente  por  estudar,  com  o  prazer  subaltemo  de  poesuil 
erudic^. 

No  estado  actual  de  cultura  e  de  desenvolvimento  doe  povos,  isso  n&o  6  mais  pra- 
tica vel  nem  posaivel.  Por  isso  mesmo  a  educa^do  intellectual  deve  ser  superior- 
mente  conduzida,  sempre  visando  dar  ao  futuro  lidador  ndo  uma  erudi^do  vasta, 
mas  OS  conhecimeutus  theoricos  e  praticos  indispensaveis  d  sua  futura  especialidade. 

Em  quatro  grandes  e  distirictos  cyclos  pode  esse  ideial  ser  realidade. 

Leitura  e  calligraphia,  grammatica  e  arithmetica,  palavra  falada  e  palavra  eecripta 
sdo  conhccimentos  eminentemente  propedeuticos,  indispensaveis  a  todoe.  Elles 
devem  por  isso  mesmo  constituir  o  primeiro  cycle  didactico,  que  pode  ser  synthe- 
tisado  em  lingua  vemacula  e  arithmetica,  sem  duvida  os  dois  conhecimentos  mais 
uteis  ao  homem.    . 

Depois  o  segundo  cyclo,  de  disciplinas  ainda  necessarias  a  todos:  grammatica  e 
arithmetica;  rudimentos  de  geometria  e  de  desenho,  de  geographia  e  de  historia,  de 
sciencias  physicas  e  de  sciencias  naturaes,  palavra  falada  e  palavra  escripta. 


} 
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A  seguir  o  terceiro  cyclo,  de  capital  importancia  para  aquelles  quu  so  Jcstinam  a 
eatudos  academicos  superiores:  lingua  nacional  e  linguaa  eatiungeina,  mmthematica 
elementar,  geographia  e  historia,  chorographia  e  hiatoria  do  pais,  desenho  e  coaoiqpa- 
phia,  scieaciaa  phyaicas  o  naturaes,  e  ezercicios  continuadoa  da  palavra  fakda  e  da 
palavra  escripta. 

For  fim  cultura  scientifica  especial,  theorica  e  technica,  de  accordo  com  aa  prafo- 
rencias  de  cada  um.  O  medico  estudar  nao  deve  o  que  eetuda  o  engenheiio  ou  o  nl- 
dado;  do  meemo  modo  que  a  cultura  juridica  tern  que  se  dislinguir  limpamente  da 
do  educador,  da  do  geometra  ou  da  do  philosopho. 

O  primeiro  cyclo  fomece  a  educa?^  geralmente  Uda  primaria  no  Biaail;  o  ssgundoh 
a  cultura  chamada  complementar;  o  terceiro  constitue  o  cuno  de  humanidadea;  o 
ultimo,  a  educaydo  superior  e  technica. 

O  primeiro  cyclo,  por  ser  o  fundamental,  6  sem  queetfio  o  mais  interessante  e  o  naif 
dii&cil.  Pode  ser  iniciado  aos  nove  annoe  de  idade,  no  menino,  e  doia  annos  ante% 
nas  meninas.  Deve  ser  conduzido  de  modo  a  despertar  na  creanga  oa  mala  serioi 
attributos  intellectuaes — a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginaySo,  a  iniciativa  a  ■ 
memoria. 

O  segundo  cyclo  amplia  e  completa  a  educa^  intellectual  iniciada  no  primeiiOi 
com  a  preoccupagflo  elevada  de  deeenvolver  aquellas  grandes  qualidadea  inteUectuaM^ 
que  servem  de  base  d  verdadeira  cultura  scientifica  e  artistica. 

O  terceiro  cyclo  apura  as  qualidades  em  questSo,  fomecendo  ao  estudante  oa  fundih 
mentoe  necessarios  d  futura  educa^fto  scientifica  especial.  £  por  isao  meamo  da 
importancia  intellectual  decisiva. 

O  quarto  cyclo,  emfim,  6  o  que  fornece  a  cultura  scientifica  e  technica  necasnria 
ia  grandes  e  futuras  luctas  intellectuaes. 

Em  qualquer  dos  cyclos,  maiormente  nos  dois  primeiros,  6  predso  um  caidado 
especial,  para  desen vol ver  gradativamente  a  intelligencia  sem  sobrecarregar  demaaiado 
a  memoria:  o  alumno  deve  ser  levado  a  entender,  ao  envez  de  ser  forvado  a  deconr. 
Uma  disciplina  entendida,  conserv-a-se  por  largo  tempo;  decorada,  perde-ae  de  todo^ 
no  emmaranhado  scientifico  a  explorar  successivamente. 

Ha  no  Brasil  uma  velha  mania,  necessariamente  portugneza,  que  convem  wtjjtk 
combatida  a  todo  o  transe:  o  estudante,  mal  conduzido  pelos  respectivos  profemorai^ 
busca  dccorar  o  que  nfto  Ihe  6  possivel  entender.  Consequencia  inevitavel  • 
fatal:  rcvolta-se  contra  a  cultura  intellectual  a  receber,  ao  mesmo  passo  que  perdo  o 
gosto,  antes  a  vontade  de  se  educar  intcllectualmente.  E  si  o  pai  ou  tutor  o  for(m  i 
educa?£lo,  elle  abusa  da  memoria,  fatiga-f<e,  adoece.  Outra  n&o  ^  a  ezplicavto  da 
maldita  aurmt'nagc,  tAo  abundante  no  Brasil.  E  quando  o  cansago  intellectual  aurga, 
a  enorgia  pbysica  come^a  a  desapparecer. 

Quando  o  eusino  dc  uma  disciplina  6  eo  theorico,  o  lente  pode  perder-se  em  longui 
e  abstnictas  consideravOes,  que  depois  quer  cxigir  integralmcnte  £s  sabbatinaa  • 
examcs.  E  o  alumno,  intelligcnte  bastante,  su  vd  um  caminho  honesto  para  tanto: 
abusar  da  memoria.  E  decora,  muitas  e  muitas  vezes  sem  nada  entender  dot 
assuuiptos  explanados  em  aula. 

Sou  tcstcmunha  ocular  dessa  grande  infelicidade  academica. 

Si  o  ensino  fosse  quanto  possivel  pratico,  das  theorias  apenas  se  dando  o  indi^ 
pcnaavcl,  evitava-se  na  certa  t;lo  grande  mal:  porque,  obrigado  &  pratica  doe  aasumptaa 
explorados,  pouco  tempo  sobraria  ao  lente  para  abstractas  e  quasi  sempre  innteia 
divagayOes  philoeophicas. 

Para  que  o  ensino  puramente  abstracto  da  pbysica  e  da  chimica,  da  botanica  e  da 
Eoologia,  sem  uma  experiencia  siquer  daquellas  duas  sciencias  ou  sem  o  minimo 
exame  de  uma  flor  ou  de  um  mammifcro? 

Com  um  curso  quanto  poasivel  pratico,  duplo  o  lucro  a  haurir:  o  alumuo  realmenta 
aprende  as  theses  csplanadas,  sem  as  decorar,  e  foge  de  vez  ^quelle  maldito  exeicicio^ 
que  Ihe  fatiga  o  intellecto  e  Ihe  enfraquece  o  organismo. 
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Outro  TCrio  defeito  a  corrigir,  em  nma  boa  educa^  intellectual,  estA  no  modo  um 
tanto  infeliz  de  se  fazerem  recorda^des  ou  aabbatinafl  eecriptas.  A  vida  na  acadeniia 
deve  aer  am  prepare  consciente  da  vida  futura  ou  independente.  Aqui  o  homem 
Buperior,  o  medico  ou  o  engenheiro,  ao  ee  Ihe  exigir  um  certo  trabalho  intellectual, 
mette-ee  con  vencido  em  sua  bibliotheca,  compulsa  autores  e  obras  conhecidas,  reflecte, 
eimiuga,  compara,  por  fim  architecta  con  vencido  a  constnic^fto  deeejada.  Per  que 
nio  5e  fazer  a  mesma  coisa  is  academias  e  escolas? 

As  sabbatinas  escriptas,  em  curso  scientifico  ou  tecbnico,  o  alumno  deve  ter  direlto 
de  consultar  d  vontade  as  suas  notas  e  os  seus  autores  predilectoe.  Aasim  ee  pratica 
na  academia  de  guerra  de  Berlim,  e  assim  sempre  procedi  ia  minhas  aulas  na  eecola 
militar  e  aoe  meus  curses  particulares,  com  extraordinarios  resultados  praticoe. 
Goeando  de  semelhante  regalia  intellectual,  nSo  ha  alumno  que  se  atreva  a  dec<Hrar, 
aoenvez  de  entender  os  diversos  aasumptos  scientificos.  O  lucro  entfto  8er& 
espantoso. 

Na  intellectual  educa^^  da  mocidade,  quando  bem  dirigida,  6  preciso  desenvolver 
a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagSo,  a  iniciativa,  a  cultura  intellectual,  o  que 
jamais  se  conseguird,  como  em  muitas  escolas  brasilerias,  com  o  uso  e  o  abuse  da  memoria 
exclusivamente.  Uma  creanga  nHo  6  papagaio,  que  repete  inconsciente  o  que  aprende, 
em  occasides  em  que  nilo  devia  muitas  vezes  repetir.  A  memoria  4  uma  ezcellente 
qualidade  intellectual.    Mas  ^  preciso  fazer  uso  della  superiormente. 

Uma  eutra  questllo  intellectual  mui  interessante  diz  reepeito  £a  lic^Oes  de  coins, 
era  ministradas  nas  escolas  d  primeira  idade.  Para  que  ensinar  a  um  menino,  em 
tenra  idade,  e  fabrico  do  sab^,  do  vidro,  das  velas,  de  carvftoT  Essas  coisas  &zem 
parte  da  cultura  technica.  Devem,  portante,  ser  aprendidas  ^  escolas  correspon- 
dentes,  em  idade  em  que  ellas  podem  ser  de  facte  assimiladas.  Aoe  veides  annos, 
em  escolas  elemen  tares,  6  perder  tempo  e  sciencia  inutilmente. 

As  licgOes  de  coisas  devem  ser  ministradas  realmente  aes  verdes  annos,  mas  de 
am  modo  productive  e  acertade.  Nada  mais  preprie,  de  maier  alcance  pratice,  que 
leduzir  taes  Iic95e8  is  doctrinas  scientificas  de  terceire  cycle,  iste  6,  de  chamado 
curso  de  humanidadcs.  N^o  quero  dizer  que  se  ensiae  ao  menino  de  neve  ou  des 
annoe  a  resolver  um  triangulo  obliquangulo,  a  conhecer  as  prepriedades  particulares 
de  enxofre  ou  as  leis  da  electrologia  ou  da  physiologia.  Quero,  sim,  adiantar  que  o 
espirito  infantil,  a  proporyilo  que  se  desenvolvo  intellectualmente,  pode  ir  apren- 
dendo,  de  ouvido  apenas,  rudimentos  graduados  das  sciencias  a  estudar  nos  annoe 
superiores.  A  principio  algumas  sciencias  apenas;  depob  as  mesmas  em  repeti^fto, 
e  mais  uma  ou  duas  novas;  a  seguir  a  mesma  pratica:  repeti^^  des  rudimeutes 
ministRidoe,  e  elcmentos  de  mais  uma  ou  duas,  at6  que  ao  ultimo  anno  do  segundo 
cycle  todas  as  disciplinaa  scientificas  do  terceire  cycle  tenham  side  cuidadosamente 
ministradas. 

0  seguintc  programma,  que  emprege  no  Gymnasie  Spencer,  traduz  praticamente 
as  ideias  extemadas: 

PROORAMMA  PARA  A  AULA  DE  LlC^dSS  DE  COiaAS. 

Primeiro  anno  primario  (primeiro  cyclo), 

Primciro  mez  de  aula — Desenho  linear. 

Segundo  mez  de  aula — Geographia. 

Tercciro  mez  de  aula — Physica. 

Quarto  mez  de  aula — Chimica. 

Quinto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 

Sexto  mez  de  aula — Grammatica. 

Os  outros  mezes  do  anno  lectivo  serflo  empregados  na  revisfte  do  cuiso  feito. 
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Segundo  anno  primario  (primeiro  eydo), 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Desenho  linear. 
Segundo  mez  de  aula — Cosmographia  e  geographia. 
Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Physica  e  chimica. 
Quarto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 
Quinto  mez  de  aula — Mineralogia  e  geologia. 
Sexto  mez  de  aula — Grammatica.^ 

Primeiro  anno  compUmentar  (segundo  qfdo). 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Desenho  linear. 
Segundo  mez  de  aula — Cosmographia. 
Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Physica  e  chimica. 
Quarto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  z<x>logia. 
Quinto  mez  de  aula — Mineralogia  e  geologia. 
Sexto  mez  de  aula — Algebra.* 

Segundo  anno  compUmentar  (segundo  eyclo), 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Geometria  pratica.  ^ 

Segundo  mez  de  aula — Cosmographia. 

Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Sciencias  physicas. 

Quarto  mez  de  aula — Sciencias  naturaes. 

Quinto  mez  de  aula — Algebra. 

Sexto  mez  de  aula — ^Trigonometria. 

NoTA. — As  mesmas  do  anno  anterior. 

Com  as  precedentes  ideias  e  conccitos  6  poesivel  fazer  da  educacfto  intallectaftl  da 
mocidade  um  facto  consumado:  porque  assim  ter-se-iU>  desen  vol  vide  e  cultivado  oi 
mais  valiosos  attributos  intcllectuaea,  aqucUes  que  podcm  fazer  o  homen  robuaCo  dt 
espirito  como  o  era  jd  de  corpo. 

III.    EDUCA9X0  MORAL. 

Os  erros  de  ffMnmatica  tfo  lndlfid» 
aes:  prejudicam  apcnat  a  qnoB  m  m^ 
mette;  ao  pano  que  as  lUtaa  eootia  a 
moral  podem  lerarobomen  aoi 
A  guerra  civil,  As  luctaa 
Estas,  portaoto,  ilo  malto  mail 
que  aquelles.    £00. 

A  educa^Slo  physica  procura  dar  d  moci<lado  uma  cultura  physica  racional,  antea 
a  posse  das  mais  notavcis  qualidiuios  do  corpo:  a  crcan^  que  dispuzer  de  taea  quali- 
dadc.^,  tord  aos  sous  sprv'i^os  inlellcrtuacs  e  moracs  um  corpo  sadio  e  forte.  A  eda- 
caySlo  intellectual  nortoia-so  de  mmlo  analf)go:  tenta  dar  ao  homem  solida  cultura  da 
intollitroncia,  L^to  6,  a  pos:«o  intopjal  don  grandos  predicados  intcllectuaea.  Poll 
com  a  educa^ilo  moral  o  mcsnin  runio  deve  ser  superiormcnte  trilhado:  ella  deve 
procurar  dar  ao  futuro  cidaddo  as  mais  serias  \nrtudes  moraes^  do  amor  de  gloria  4 
vontiidc,  uquellas  que  realmente  fazem  o  cidadSo  util  d  collectividado. 

A  oducac^o  physica  6  rclativamonto  facil:  todo  o  homen  anda  ou  procura  aiidar» 
come  ao  eontir  ff)me,  e  buaim  repousar,  quando  de  tan  to  sente  nccessidade.  Com  a 
educ^C^  intellectual  o  mesmo  facto  quasi:  todo  o  pai  medianamente  eadarecido  oa 
edurado,  d  epoca  opportuna,  manda  o  filho  d  escola,  em  busca  das  neceflsarias  quali- 

I A  feographla  e  a  grammatlca  foram  8U)>prlmJda8,  porque  coniUtuem  dtadpUnas  nfnlini  dt  eons 
oomplemeotar. 
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dades  intellectuaes  apenas.  A  educay^  moral,  porem,  6  muito  mais  difficil:  difficil, 
porque  pais  e  tutores  n^  8e  acham  ainda  sufficientemente  esclarecidos;  difficil  ainda, 
porque  ao  mestre,  em  these,  costuma  faltar  a  necesBaria  compoetura  ethica  para  o 
grande  emprenhender  collectivo. 

Ob  vicios  devem  ser  banidos  na  educa^^  da  mocidade.  Nenhum  preceptor  duvida 
da  afErma^^.  Mas  raro  aquelle  que  abandona  o  fiimo,  que  detesta  o  alcool,  que 
abomina  realmente  o  jogo.  £  fumo,  jogo  e  alcool  foram  e  continuam  a  ser  os  tree 
grandes  inimlgoe  do  corpo  na  vida  collectiva. 

O  menino  6  insensivelmente  levado  para  o  mal.  E  como  a  lei  da  imlta^fto  nello  6 
muito  forte,  nSo  ha  arg:iunento  capaz  de  o  arredar  de  vez  do  fumo,  quando  tern  o  habito 
de  ver  o  pai  e  o  proprio  preceptor  de  charuto  d  bocca. 

D'ahi  a  seria  difficuldade  do  emprehender. 

Na  educaySo  moral  da  mocidade  ha  trez  grandes  d^;rio6  a  veneer:  o  primelio 
consiste  em  esclarecer  couvenientemente  o  preceptor;  o  segundo,  bem  mais  difficil, 
tem  por  fim  purificar  o  mestre,  para  que  elle  n§o  accuse  um  86  ponto  moral  fraco;  o 
terceiro,  poventura  o  nuds  facil,  consiste  em  pdr  intelligentemente  os  profeesores  em 
actividade. 

Nas  ideias  propedeuticas  desta  memoria  foram  jd  expoetas  em  syntheee  ftlgiimftif 
ideias,  repeito  ao  necessario  esclarecimento  do  preceptor.  Nunca  esquecer  o  seguinte 
e  prof  undo  conceito: 

Na  consciente  educa^ilo  da  mocidade  as  faltas  contra  a  dlsciplina,  a  honeetidade,  a 
obediencia,  a  ordem,  isto  6,  as  faltas  contra  a  moral,  sfto  muito  mais  graves  que  06 
descuidos  de  taboada  ou  que  os  erros  de  grammatica:  estes  prejudicam  a  crean^a 
apenas;  aquellas  podem  ferir  de  morte  a  collectividade. 

Numa  geragdo  oude  o  amor  de  gloria,  a  bravura,  a  circumspecpSo,  o  devotamento,  a 
eneigia,  a  firmeza,  a  grandeza  d'alma,  a  honestidade,  a  integridade,  a  justly,  a  libe- 
ralidade,  a  modestia,  a  nobreza,  a  obstina^^,  o  patriotismo,  a  resigna^fto,  a  sinceri- 
dade,  a  tenacidade,  a  urbanidade  e  a  vontade,  religiosamente  cultivadoe,  tenham 
real  existencia,  a  vida  collectiva,  pacifica  e  ordeira,  poderd  ser  perfeitamente  uma 
realidade:  o  homem  nao  male  trard  comsigo  armas  prohibidas;  as  paixdes  individuaee 
desapparecerilo;  o  roubo,  o  assassinio  e  o  estrupo  receberiU)  golpe  de  morte;  a  guerra 
intemacional,  por  fim,  soffrerd,  fortissimo  abalo.  EntSo  a  paz  imiversal  poderd  se 
apreeentar  a  olhos  argutos  e  honestos,  n^  como  uma  Utopia,  mas  como  o  maximo 
ideial  collectivo  de  todos  os  tempos. 

Eu  SOU  um  soldado,  que  ama  aprofundadamente  os  militares  exercircioe,  a  marcha 
e  a  manobra,  a  equltagSo  e  a  esgrima,  nflo  por  amor  d  guerra,  que  detesto,  mas  por 
necessidade  collectiva.  Habitos  de  disriplina,  de  subordina^jlo,  de  respeito,  de  ordem 
sSU>  adquiridos  com  muito  mais  facilidade  sob  a  vida  das  armas.  Falo  por  observa^fto 
e  x)or  experiencia.  E  o  exemplo,  verdadeirumente  admiravel,  da  Allemenha  actual, 
prova  d  evidencia  que  nao  estou  a  exagerar. 

Ob  erros  de  grammatica  silo  individuaes:  prejudicam  apenas  a  quern  os  commette; 
ao  pasK)  que  as  faltas  contra  a  moral  podem  levar  o  homem  ao  assassinio,  d  guerra  civil, 
is  lutas  intcmacionaes.    Estas,  portanto,  silo  muito  mais  graves  que  aquelles. 

O  preceptor  pode  perfeitamente  estar  identificado  com  taes  e  tfto  alevantadas 
ideias:  mas  d'ahi  a  exeoutal-as  religiosamente,  clle  proprio,  vai  uma  seria  distancia 
d  transp6r.  Em  these  o  mestre,  pelo  menos  no  Brasil,  oppde-ee  a  que  a  crean^a  fume 
ou  beba  alcool.  Mas,  fervoroso  adepto  do  faze  o  que  eu  digo  e  ndo  o  que  eu  fa^o,  nfto 
tira  0  charuto  da  bocca,  e  de  vez  em  quando  se  assenta  ao  bar  mais  proximo,  para 
melhor  saborear  um  chopp  ou  um  vermouth  gelado. 

O  verdadeiro  educador  n^o  tem  o  direito  de  semelhante  fraqueza  moral:  e  nfto  o 
tem,  porque  a  lei  de  imitac^o  6  muito  forte  d  primeira  idade;  porque  o  menino  faz 
irreflectidamente  o  que  v6  fazer,  mais  por  imita9do  que  mesmo  por  neceesidade. 
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E  qual  o  educador  capas  de  faser  abBtnc^So  completa  de  lodM  oa  araa  vicki  • 
fraquezas? 

D'ahi  a  difficuldade  muito  seria  da  educa^fto  moral. 

Mas  Bupponham-se  todos  or  preceptoree  sufficientemente  caclarecidoa,  •  todo» 
dotados  daquellea  altos  predicadoe  ethicoe,  precedentemente  citadoa  por 
alphabetica.    Ahi  enUo,  com  o  exemplo  que  vale  ouio,  6  poonvel  a  prmtica  Mis  d0 
ideial  nonhado. 

Ainda  alguns  e  Byntheticoe  eeclarecimentoe. 

O  castigo  corporal  deve  ser  de  vez  abolido:  porque  o  pto  humilha,  quando  a  p«a 
deve  Ber  um  exemplo,  um  verdadeiro  ensinamento.  Educada  i  for^  6m  yio^  a 
crean9a  perverte-ee  moralmcnte:  tem  medo,  man  n&o  brio.  A  primeira  oppflrtoai* 
dade,  aasim  conduzida,  ella  commetterd  fatalmente  oe  mais  perigosoa  deaatinoa.  0 
captigo  corporal  (oi  de  vez  abolido  nos  quarteis;  nfto  pode  ter  exiatencia  oaa  eKolH  • 
collegrios. 

Moralmente,  o  primeiro  cuidado  a  observar  6  dar  ao  menino  que  aa  educa  aahitmi 
exemplofi  de  diflciplina,  de  Bubordina^fto,  de  relativa  egualdade,  de  juatica,  de 
educando-o  cm  sft  atmusphera  moral.  E  para  tanto  nada  mais  proprio  que 
militurmente  o  batalb&o  escolar.  Em  collegio  militarmente  organ iaado,  o 
aprende  a  cumprir  o  seu  dever,  a  principle  obedecendo,  e  logo  depoia  laaendiraa 
obedecer  pelos  que  Ibe  ficam  em  posigilo  mill  tar  inferior.  E  uma  ves  entra  elki  a 
obediencia  systematinada,  tudo  o  mais  vird  sem  trabalho:  ter-ee-d  aasim  a  diaciplinai 
a  nitida  comprehensfto  e  a  fiel  execugdo  do  dever  impoeto,  o  que  importa  diaar  acrdiB, 
e  com  esta  o  inicio  de  uma  era  de  verdadeira  e  pura  transformayfto  mooral. 

Depois  disso,  successivafl  e  bem  conduzidas  prelecyde^  nuyraes,  com  o  gymnairio  €■ 
peso  reunido,  maa  preiec^des  feitas  sempre  por  preceptoree  dignoa,  perfeitamaBla 
equilibradoB,  capazes  de  se  fazer  ouvir  e  imitar,  por  suaa  superiores  qualidadea  phyi^ 
cas,  intellectuaes  e  moraes.  Taes  prelec^de^  deverfto  versar  excluaivamente  ntea  m 
mais  notaveis  predicados  do  corpo,  do  espirito  e  do  caiacter,  com  eadaradmcBtoi 
praticos  tirades  da  historia  nacioual.  Assim  far-se-d  segura  a  cultura  civica  da  B^ 
cidade. 

£  de  toda  a  conveniencia  que  nas  prelec^Oes  em  questfto  se  fM/Qua  ouvir 
mente  os  alumnon  dos  cursos  mais  adiantados. 

Ter-se-iV)  aasim  dous  grandes  proveitos:  desenvolvimento  racional  da 
falada  e  apuro  gradual  de  nobrcs  qualidades  e  virtudes.  De  tanto  ouvir  iUar  qua  • 
fumo  ^  nocivu,  o  alumno  bem  intencionado  acaba  por  odiar  esse  vicio,  que  nada  en* 
contra  de  honesto  em  sua  maldicta  pratica.  De  tanto  ou>'ir  combater  a  iiregularidaidah 
a  fraqueza,  o  crime,  o  alumno  acaba  fatalmente  por  se  dedicar  de  corpo  e  alma  aoa  BMia 
elevadoe  requisiton  intellectuaes  e  moraes. 

Ainda,  porem,  n^  6  tudo.  Cartas  penas  e  recompensas  se  tomam  indiapenaavein 
O  tranflfnressor  de  ordcns  deve  soffrer  juj^ta  reprehens2o,  particular  a  principio^  €■ 
plena  aula  depois,  por  fim  na  aula  de  moral. 

E  si  a  reprchensflo  for  insufTiciente,  deve-se  recorrer  ao  impedimento,  e  em 
extrcmo  &  sala  correcional.  cspecie  de  xadrcz  militar,  onde  s6  devem  entiar  oa 
dentes  era  grave  falta  contra  a  moral. 

No  Gymnasio  Spencer  a  eduoa^ilLo  6  physica,  intellectual  e  moral.  O  alumno  4 
tratado  paternal  mente.  NSo  ee  faz  uso  da  dcscnmpotitura  e  muito  menos  do  caati(a 
corporal.  Os  estudantes  si\o  organ iaados  militarmente,  em  um  batalh:\o  de  ca^adorMi 
N&o  ha  recrein:  o  tempo  deste  ^  empregado  em  varies  exercicios  de  infantaria,  que 
tdm  logar  dopois  de  diias  horas  de  trabalho  intellectual.  Aos  sabbadoa,  na  Sala 
Floriano  Peixoto,*  tem  logar  a  aula  de  moral,  para  todos  os  alumnos.    Nem  o 

*  As  salas  do  pynmnsio  receberam  doidm  de  inundes  brasllolros  J4  blleddot.    A  Sala  FlortaDo  4  a 
da  todaa:  oomporta  fblgadamenta  1  resmtoi  c  tantoa  alunmoa. 
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ligeiro  rumor  6  ahi  permittido.    Ha  entfto  seis  oradores:  trez  do  curso  seciindario 
(3^  cyclo),  doufl  do  curao  complementar  (2^  cyclo)  e  o  director. 

O  alunmo  que  fala  tern  o  direito  de  indicar  o  representante  do  seu  anno,  no  sabbado 
■eguinte.  Um  doe  oradores  faltando  por  acaso  &  solemnidade,  6  acto  continuo  repre* 
hendido  pelo  director,  por  faltar  ao  cumprimento  honesto  deumdevergymnasial — o 
de  educar  a  palavra  falada.  Em  suas  prelec^tes  semanaes  buaca  o  director  orientar 
convenientemente  os  alumnos,  de  modo  que  elles  cuidem  com  amor  da  eua  robustes 
physica,  doe  sous  dotes  intellectuaes  e,  sobretudo,  dos  sous  attributes  moraes.  Todos 
08  alumnoe  hoje  sustentam  a  uma  voz: 

l^-que  as  quaiidades  do  corpo  sSU)  postas  As  ordens  do  intellecto,  como  um  e  outre 
ao6  eervi^oB  do  caracter; 

2^-que  na  lucta  pela  vida  a  vontade  6  a  qualidade  maxima,  a  qualidade  dominante. 

As  classes  s&o  diariamente  visitadas  pelo  director,  que  costuma  arguir  constante- 
mente  os  alumnos,  para  Ihes  apreciar  o  progredir,  avaliar  a  capacidade,  dirigir 
cenvenientemente  a  educa^&o. 

Cada  alumno,  no  acto  da  matricula,  recebe  da  secretaria  uma  cademeta,  denomi- 
nada  Cademeta  de  Matricula  e  de  vida  gymnasial,  na  qual  6  escripturada,  com  o 
poosivel  rigor,  a  vida  ph3r8ica,  intellectual  e  moral  do  estudante.  Mensalmente  ha 
ahi  um  juizo  synthetico  e  franco  do  director,  sobre  a  individualidade  do  estudante. 

Eis  alguns  de  taes  juizos: 

Alumno  No.  13,  Roberto  Alexandre  Muniz  Gregory,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''No 
corpo  sadio,  no  intellecto  robusto,  no  caracter  verdadeiramente  agigantado,  o  Bob, 
que  no  Gymnasio  tern  feito  um  progresso  verdadeiramente  notavel,  v6  diante  de  si 
um  future  invejavel,  porque  brilhantifisimo.*' 

Alumno  No.  X.  Y.  Z.,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  "Pouco  amigo  da  frequencia,  dos 
oniformes,  da  disciplina  e  da  ordem.  i  intelligente,  masnfto  tem  vontade.  E  sem 
Tontade,  ninguem  6  feliz." 

Alumno  No.  83,  Mario  Ferreira  Goulart,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''Ao  Mario  Goulart, 
a  quem  deveras  estimo,  nSU)  falta  uma  €6  qualidade  e  virtude.  No  Gymnasio  seu 
progredir  6  extraordinario,  e  fora  da  vida  gymnasial  elle  possue  as  grandes  virtudes 
moraes,  que  levam  o  homem  brilhantemente  is  posi^oes  de  destaque." 

Alumno  No.  X.  Y.  Z.,  juizo  de  Fevereiru  de  1915:  "Pouco  amigo  do  estudo,  da 
disciplina  e  da  ordem.  Tem  progredido  alguma  coisa,  simplesmente  porque  6  intel- 
ligente.   Nao  quer  se  dedicar  com  ardor  aos  livros.** 

Alumno  No.  255,  Octavio  Pimentel  do  Monte,  juizo  de  Agosto  del914:  "Mantenho 
inalteravel  o  julgar  do  mez  anterior:  vai  em  franco  progredir.  fi  muito  intelligente, 
applicado  e  nobre.  Ha  de  ser  um  grande  cidadilo,  utilissimo  &  Patria:  porque  tem 
requisites  physicos,  intellectuaes  e  moraes  para  tan  to." 

O  ensino  6  realmente  obrigatorio:  quem  tem  menos  de  3  na  prova  de  frequencia, 
n&o  pode  fazer  exame  no  fim  do  anno.  0  maior  grdo  6  10,  a  que  t^m  direito  os  alumnoe 
sem  uma  s^  falta  em  todo  o  anno  lectivo.    Grdo  3  6  obtido  com  20  faltas  nSo  justificadp. 

O  alumno  approvado  com  grdo  10,  em  todas  as  aulas  do  curso  que  frequenta,  ahi 
deixa  a  sua  photographia,  como  um  nobre  incitamento  ds  turmas  que  vierem  depois 
delle. 

Tal,  em  eynthese,  o  modo  por  que  no  Gymnasio  Spencer  se  busca  fazer  a  cultura  do 
futuro  cidadio  brasileiro. 

Assim,  comprehende-se,  o  grande  ideial  ethico  pode  ser  perfeitamente  praticado. 
E  6  essa,  sem  questilo,  a  mais  perigosa  travessia  a  transpdr,  no  mar  procelloso  da 
educag^o  consciente  dos  homens  de  amanhti. 
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STNTHBSE  DA  PBBSENTB  MEMOBIA. 


d 


Ehysloa  (ahl  o  bonMm  A  rerdadalio  aaliiiil). 
iteltoctntl  (aqul  o  bomem  dcrtnoii  dot 
moral  (08  bomeos  dlithiginin  m  antn  it). 
d«  robustei  de  ooq;>o. 
de  intellecto  forte. 
d«  yirtud«e  monm  aobnf. 
(pbysica. 
{iDtellcctiiaL 


TrlpIaAvidadoboinam 

Triompba  DA  vldft  qUfem  dispAe. . 

A  educaicio  portanto  tern  qoe  ser. 

I  moral. 

A  ooltun  da  InteUisencia  sd  6  perfelta  k  sombra  doa  pndlcadoa  do  einctar. 
'Idalal— A  robostei  do  corpo. 

O  bomem  ^  omnlroro. 

ar. 
allmentoa  ateis 


i 
s 

■a 
I 


Edoeac&o 
pbyglca 


Ezigeneias' 


alinifliitaQfto 


sabstaDclM  toxicas' 


amiAaMta. 

fructai,  oama,  terinhaa,  v«fdi 

Tamo. 

akool 

super-olimentacio. 


(«""°w'*^Ini4Dtar^ 
fpermlttldoaf  fiiatadUh 


.ezarclcioa 


pby8iooa| 


lauxnJawJj"*'?™^ 


Edncacfto 
intellectoal 


equitacio. 
Iramo. 
lcondemnaTeis:/ooc-te/i,  patliMicio»  gymnaitfai^ 
Idelal:  »  robostet  do  Intellecto. 

1*  oyclo:  lingoA  vemacala  e  arltbmetioa. 

2*  cyclo{  f  rudimentoa  de  saometria  t 

radlmentoa  de  geoKimphla  t  htalarik 
diaciplliias  aiizlliarm  rudimentoa  de  adanclaa  plqriloBa  t  tfi^ 

uraes. 
lezerddoB  da  palaTim  fltfada  t  < 
flfaunMe  direr  Mi. 
dlsdpUnas  normaaa 


Educado 
moral. 


ElxiRenclas  tbeo- 
ricas:  4  cycloa. 


3*  cyclo:  cutbo  de 
bumanldadfli. 


matbematloft 

enbo. 
coamographia, 
bbtoria. 

tptepftai  phyitpii  a       

exerclcioa  aoxUlarei:  pateTim  landfta  eaertptiL 
,4*  cyclo:  cultura  aclentlflca  e  tecbnica. 
curso  quanto  possivel  pntlco. 
evltar  o  abuso  de  memoria. 
permittir  consultas  4s  sabbatinas  e  examae. 
reduxir  as  liccM}  de  coisas  ao  fsaenclal  4  cultiUB 
Ideial:  a  posse  integral  das  grandes  vlrtudes  moraes. 

^wMo&n  Ha  nf«MintY>f   /eondemna^;4o  abeoluta  de  todat  aa  taqi 
creac4o  do  preceptor   (applauso  de  todas  as  virtudea.  ^ 


Exigencies  praticas 


I 


xlgenclas 


puriflcac4o  do  mcstre:  |>ratlca  effectiva  das  grandes  virtadea 

'      docai 


.actividade  do  educador 


al»olicfto  complete  do  castliEO  corporal. 

exemploa  contlnuoa  de  laboraliiacio,  dWplkl^ 

ordem. 
mllltarlzacio  da  mocidade. 
successivas  preleccAes  moraes  e  drleaa. 
educac'Lo  da  quaUklade 


LA  ENSENANZA  de  LAS  MATEMATICAS  GENERALES  EN  LA  UNIVEBSIDAD 

DE  LA  PLATA. 

Por  HUGO  bROGGI. 
Pro/esor  de  la  Unxrersidnd  de  La  PlatOy  Argentina, 


1.  Loe  esttidiantes  que  la  facultad  rccibo  en  sua  aulas  provienen  de  la 
secundaria  (el  Colegio  Xacional)  o  de  las  escuelas  eapeciales  (militar,  navml,  inda^ 
trialcH).  Pero  el  mayor  contin<:eute  lo  fomian  \oi^ procedentes  de  los  colegioa mrionilit 
y  e8  la  preparaci6n  matemdtica  rocibida  por  ellos  la  que  cse  oonsidera  como  baae  de  loe 
entudios  en  la  facultad. 

Esta  preparaci6n  (adquirida  en  lew  cinco  anoA  de  que  se  com  pone  el  Colegio  NAciooal 
actualmentc)  comprende  la  freometiia  elemental  y  el  dlgebra  hasta  las  rnierionw 
de  Bcguudo  grado.    I.o6  nuevos  planes  de  los  cole^ios  nacionalee,  que  aumentan  ft 
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ads  lo6  cinco  afios  de  estudioe  de  los  ciialee  constan,  comprenden  ademda  los  elementos 
de  la  trigonometTfa. 

A  lo8  eetudiantes  de  la  facultad,  que  cursan  en  ella  los  estudioe  de  ingenierfa,  de 
doctoiado  en  flsica  o  en  matemdticas  o  en  astronomia,  se  afiaden  estudiantes  de  otraa 
buniltadee  de  la  universidad:  de  la  Facultad  del  Museo  que  aspiran  al  tftulo  de  doctor 
en  quimica,  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  de  la  Educaci6n,  la  cual  los  prepara  para  la 
ensefianza. 

Todoe  ostoe  estudiantes  siguen  en  la  facultad  un  curso  bienal  de  andlisismatemdtico, 
en  el  cual  se  dicta  lo  que  se  considera  indispensable  que  ellos  sepan  de  las  mate- 
m&ticas,  sea  por  el  valor  que  el  conodmiento  adquirido  puede  tener  en  sf  y  para  la 
fonnaci6n  del  espfritu  universitario,  sea  en  vista  de  las  aplicaciones  o  de  estudioe 
ulteriores. 

2.  En  la  detemiinaci6n  del  contenido  y  del  car&cter  del  estudio,  de  que  se  trata, 
ee  ban  tenido  en  cuenta  ciertas  consideraciones,  que  tal  vez  no  sea  del  todo  exento  de 
inter^  recordar  acd. 

Pareci6  ante  todo  inoportuno  conservar  la  tradicional  6eparaci6n  de  las  enseflanzae 
del  cdlculo  infinitesimal  y  del  Algebra  y  geometr(a  analitica.  La  cual  result6  de- 
terminada  por  razones  de  orden  hist6rico  y  por  la  tendencia,  que  los  estudios  criticoe 
sobre  los  fundamentos  del  cilculo  acentuaron  en  la  segunda  mitad  del  siglo  XIX  a 
construir  el  edificio  del  cdlculo  infinitesimal  independientemente  de  toda  conside- 
raci6n  de  orden  geom^trico.  Lo  que  tiene  cientificamente  una  raz6n  de  ser  de  la 
cual  no  podria  dudarse.  Pero  tampoco  podrfan  ponerse  en  duda  las  ventajas  de 
orden  diddctico  que  se  consiguen,  cuando,  introducidas  las  convenciones  funda- 
mentales  de  la  geometrfa  analitica  y  representadas  grdficamente  funciones,  se  funde 
en  el  estudio  de  las  curvas  obtenidas  el  desarrollo  de  los  conceptos  fimdamentalee 
del  cdlculo.  Podria  decirse  que  lo  que  constituye  uno  de  los  capftuloe — normalmente 
de  los  ultimos,  de  los  tratados  dc  cdlculo-el  capitulo  concemiente  a  las  aplicacionee 
del  cdlculo  diferencial  a  la  geometrfa,  se  vuelve  el  capitulo  primero  y  fundamental. 
Con  esta  diferencia,  el  rol  recfproco  delcdlculo  yde  la  geometria  resulta  parcialmente 
invertido. 

Por  otra  parte  no  puede  limitarsc  a  esto  la  intervenci6n  de  las  representacionee 
grdficas  y  de  las  consideraciones,  que  las  conciemen. 

Como  observa  Runge,*  "  el  flsico"  (y  lo  mismo  puede  decirse  de  todo  el  que  tenga 
que  aplicar  las  matemdticas) '  'en  un  gran  numero  de  cases  tiene  que  operar  con  funcionee 
empfricas  represen table  grdficamente  con  suficiente  aproximaci6n,  y  que  conviene 
representar  asi.  En  la  mayoria  de  los  casos  no  podria  hablarse,  por  lo  engorroso,  de 
representacionee  aproximadas  por  medio  de  expresiones  anallticas.  (hiando  estaa 
funciones  son  objeto  de  tratacWn  sistemdtica  lo  mejor  es  ejecutar  grdficamente 
todas  las  operacionee.*'  *'Los  m^todosde  integraci6n  grdfica  de  una  funci6n  cual- 
quiera  de  una  variable  real  o  compleja  de  ecuaciones  diferenciales  y  de  ciertae 
ecuaciones  a  las  derivadas  parciales  debcrlan  de  considerarse  como  partes  esencialee 
de  un  curso  de  cdlculo  integral." 

3.  Pareci6  andlogamente  iltil,  por  toda  una  serie  de  consideraciones,  la  aplicaci6n 
del  cdlculo  a  la  mecdnica  desde  los  comienzos  y  un  desarrollo  paralelo  de  las  dos 
materias. 

Ante  todo  porque  las  consideraciones  de  cardcter  mecdnico  ofrecen  una  interpre- 
taci6n  concreta  de  los  hechos  del  cdlculo,  y  ayudan  en  su  comprensi6n.  Consid^rese 
un  ojemplo.  No  podria  concebirse  el  movimiento  de  calda  de  un  cuerpo  en  el  vacfo 
en  el  cual  la  velocidad  inicial  fuera  nula  y  la  velocidad  de  calda  proporcional  al 
espacio  recorrido.    Anallticamente:  la  ecuaci6n  diferencial 

dy 

1  C.  Kunge,  "Tho  mnthematical  training  of  the  physicist  in  the  univentity,''  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians.    Cambridj^e,  1913,  p.  258. 
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no  tiene  un  integral  nulo  para  z>=o  y  no  id^nticamente  nulo.  Dos  integnln  igoalai 
para  X^o  lo  son  id^nticamente.  Supdngaao  0=1.  Loa  teoremas  qua  noa  daa  b 
derivada  de  una  funcidn  compuesta  y  de  un  producto  nos  dicen  que,  ai  m 


^    n=oo\    '  n/ 


08  tambi^n  y=;T^-    Aaf  como  se  ve  inmediatamente  que 
Ea  puea  independientemente  de  la  f6rmula  del  binomio 

*^=i+ri+S+ 

Sup6nga8e  cs./^X'^i*    ^ 

de*»    .  ,    d  (coa  x+i  sen  x)    .  ,  ,  .  . 

■g--=ie*,,  — ^^ g- ^=1  (coe  x+i  sen  x). 

Vale  puea  tambi^n  la  formula  de  Eulero 

e*'=co6  x+i  sen  x 

mientras  la  parte  imaginaria  del  desarrollo  en  aerie  de  e"  para  x^ix  nos  da  el  d< 
rrollo  en  serie  de  sen  x,  la  parte  real  el  de  cos  x. 

Es,  pues,  toda  una  serie  de  hochos  anaUticos  fundamc:^^Ji«  que  fluye  de  la  cod* 
8ideraci6n  tan  scncilla  que  pcrmitfa  a  Galileo  excluir  la  poaibilidad  de  un  movi- 
miento  de  la  naturaleza  del  indicado. 

No  es  ^sta,  tal  vez,  la  principal  ventaja  do  la  fusidn  propuesta. 

Fu8i6n  que  es  sobre  todo  titil  en  cuanto,  mientras  permite  proponer  a  loa  eatudiantei 
aplicaciones  que  no  son  los  complicadoe  problemas  de  las  colccciones  de  loa  ejercicioi 
de  c&lculo  sino  problemas  sacados  dc  las  materias  que  de  m^  cerca  les  interesar&n  en 
los  estudios  ulteriores  y  en  su  actividad  prdctica,  los  familiariza  paulatinamenfee 
con  los  principios  de  la  mec&nica,  los  acostumbra  a  aplicarlos  a  casoe  concretoa  y  cna 
en  ellos  un  "estado  dc  dnimo/'  cuyo  valor  no  podrfa  suficientemente  enaalzaiw. 
La  coavicci6n  se  impone  que  las  matcmdticas  son  efcctivamente  un  instnimento  da 
trabajo  y  do  seucillamente  un  jard(n  cuyas  murallas  muy  altas  lo  separan  del  mundo 
de  las  rcalidades  y  en  el  cual,  para  consuclo  de  muy  pocos  y  aburrimiento  de  muchoa 
se  cultivan  flores  inutiles  y  raras. 

Es  sobre  todo  la  teorfa  de  las  ecuaciones  diferenciales  que  resulta  asf  influenciada 
La  mecdnica  nos  conduce  a  buscar  los  intogralcs,  o  expresiones  que  repreacntan  unft 
aproximaci6n  prdcticamente  suficiente  dc  los  mismos,  que  satisfacen  a  ciertaa  con- 
dicioncs  iniciales,  y  por  otra  parte  todo  problema  dindmico  encuentra  su  formulacidli 
analftica  en  ecuaciones  diferenciales. 

Mds  bien  que  como  una  teorfa  aparte  en  la  cual  se  estudian  ciertos  tipos  de  ecu^ 
ciones,  los  intograles  de  las  cualos  pucdcn  scr  dcterminados  por  medio  de  aitificioSi 
gcneralmentc  dc  cardctor  particular,  y  bajo  una  forma  que  aun  siendo  analfticamente 
sencilla  pucde  no  serlo  para  el  cdlculo  numt'rico  y  para  la  determinaci6n  efectivm  de 
valor  dc  las  constantes  que  aparecon  en  ellos  y  que  satisfacen  a  las  condicionea  dd 
prublcma,  la  intograri6n  dc  las  ecuaciones  diferenciales  aparece  desde  loa  comienxoi 
como  el  problema  central  del  cdlculo,  problema  que  intcresa  resolver  con  m^todoi, 
en  lo  posible,  gcneralcs  y  cuyo  ompleo  determine  un  mfnimo  de  trabajo  efectivo. 

Esto  por  lo  que  concieme  mds  propiamcnte  nl  cdlculo.  For  lo  que  concieme  a  la 
geomctrfa,  son  consideraciones  de  orden  mecdnico  las  que  mds  naturalmenta  noi 
conduccn  a  generalizar  los  m6todoe  de  la  geometrfa  analftica  con  la  introduccidn  del 
concepto  de  vector  y  de  las  operaciones  del  cdlculo  vectorial.  En  la  interpietacite 
mecdnica  inmediata  de  que  todas  estas  operaciones  son  susceptibles,  encuentHB 
41aa  0U  raz6n  de  ser  y  au  aplicaci6n  mds  natural. 
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4.  FUUn  en  d  cmno  teft  las  nociones  de  car^Msttr  algebnuco  qtM  ao  enciMBlnii  •• 
licfteidii  em  Um  UfmiM  geom^tricM  cttudiadM  o  no  la  rafoelvan  ai  problemM  d« 
Iculo  gr&fico  y  num^rieo  (fiatemM  de  ecuacioiMt  linerif,  iMolucidii  nmii^rtai  de 
aaciones)  o  del  cilculo  (elementoe  de  la  teorfa  de  las  series,  nocionee  de  dUculo  de 
I  diferencias  finitas).  Falta,  sobre  todo,  tbda  preocupaci6n  de  cBiicteat  16gico  con- 
miente  el  ezamen  crftico  de  los  inndaineiitos  del  c^ulo  y  asimismo  la  aspimcidii 
IB  eatudio  completo  en  todas  sua  partes  de  las  teoTiasexpuestae. 

A.  la posible  obeervaci^  deque  un  cuno  de  la  naturalesa  del  indicado  podila no  ler 
introduccite  mis  apiopiada  para  aqueUoe  entre  los  estudiantes  (de  astronomfa  ffaica  y 
itemdtica)  llamados  mis  adelante  a  completar  y  a  profundizar  sua  conocimientoa 
itemdticos  se  contesta  que  para  todos,  y  por  lo  tanto  tambite  para  loa  eatodiantea 
I  matemiticas,  lo  eaencial  es  ante  lodo  darse  cuenta  del  poder  del  cilculo  y  acoatum- 
uree  a  usarlo. 

El  examen  cHtico  sutil  y  ccmipleto  de  las  nodones,  y  el  desairollo  detallado  de  laa 
irfas,  lejos  de  contribuir  a  la  plenitud  de  au  compreoaidn,  puede  aeriamente  dificul- 
rlo. 

5.  El  curso  general  se  desarroUa  en  seis  horas  semanales,  de  laa  cualea  doa  aon  de 
ise  y  cuatro  de  ejercitaciones,  en  lo  posible  individuales,  y  se  complementa,  para  loa 
tudiantes  de  la  lEM^ultad,  con  un  curso  de  "apHcaciones  de  ilgebia  y  de  trigonome- 
a"  (en  primer  afio)  destinado  a  volver  sobre  laa  matemiticas  de  la  eacueUti  un 
rso  de  geometrfa  elemental  y  proyectiva  (en  ];Mimer  afio)  y  descriptiva  (en  segundo).. 

GbomktbIa. 

Aaignatura  de  primer  afio.  Para  todas  las  oarrerasde  la  Facultad:  dos  horaa  tedricaa 
:uatro  pricticaa  semanales  de  clase. 

PARTS  TK6KIC1.. 

9eomitria, — 1.  Poligonoeregulares.    Determinaci6n  del  valor  de  r  por  el  mitodo  de 

I  perfmetros  y  por  el  de  los  isoperimetros. 

2.  Diferencia  entre  un  arco  de  cfrculo  y  su  cuerda.    Miximos  y  mfnimoa  de  figuraa 


).  Homotecia.    Polo  doble  de  dos  figuras  semejantes.    Potencia  de  un  punto  con 

aci6n  a  un  circulo.    Ejes  radicales.    Puntos  antihom61ogos  de  dos  clrculoa. 

I.  Propiedades  generales  de  los  poliedros  convexoa.    Teorema  de  Euler.    PoUedroa 

^ulares  de  especie  superior. 

7e(mutria  proyectiva. — 5.  Elementoe  y  notaci6n  de  elloe.    Pdncipios  de  dualidad 

el  piano,  en  la  radiaci6n,  en  el  espacio.    Teoremaa  fundamentalea  del  piano,  de  la 

liaci^n  y  del  espacio. 

$.  Proyectividad  de  las  formas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie.    Fonnas  &rm6- 


r.  Relaciones  m^tricas  de  las  fonnas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie  proyectivaa. 

).  Homologfa  plana.    Homologfa  en  la  radiaci6n.    Homologfa  en  el  aqMcio. 

).  Las  c6nicafi  como  figuras  homol^gicas  de  la  circunferencia.    Teoremaa  de  Pascal 

ie  Brianchon.    Aplicaciones  de  estos  teoremas. 

LO.  Teoria  de  los  polos  y  polares.    Centre,  diimetro  y  ejes  de  las  c6nicas. 

il.  Formas  elementales  de  segundo  orden  y  clase  de  la  radiacidn  y  del  espacio. 

DOS  y  cilindros.    Serie  reglada.    Formas  resultantes  de  la  proyectividad  de  laa 

mas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie. 

12.  Involuci6n  de  las  formas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie.    Reladionea 

itricas  de  la  involuci6n.    Propiedades  de  las  c6nicas  en  relaci6n  con  la  involuci^. 

COB  de  las  c6nicas. 

3.  Determinaci6n  de  los  elementos  unidos  en  las  fonnas  proyectivas  auperpuestas 

primera  especie.    Formas  fundamentales  de  segunda  especie  proyectivas  y  recfpro- 
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CM.    Teorema  fondtmental  referente  a  pioyectividad  da  dot  fnmMMi  de 
especie,  o  a  reciprocidad  de  las  mumas.    Elementoa  unidoa  da  ka  fiiHiMi 
tales  de  eegunda  especie,  inroyectivas.    Fonnaa  de  inYoliicite. 

PASTS  psAcnoA. 

Oeometria, — ^1.  Problemas  eobre  conatmccidn  de  triingolof,  dando  trae 
cualeequiera,  como:  doe  medianaa  y  un  lado;  doa  ladoa  y  una  madiaim;  doa  bdoa  j 
una  biaectris;  doe  medianaa  y  una  biaectria;  doe  biaectricea  y  una  w*^^*— *f;  dn 
alturaa  y  una  biaectriz;  una  mediana,  una  altuia  y  una  biaeetria;  laa  traa  "*^^4*if 
laa  tree  alturaa,  etc. 

2.  Problemaa  sobre  ireaa  de  diventa  figuxaa. 

Oeometria  proyacftva.— ^.  Conatrucci6n  grifica  de  loa  teoramaa  fnndamentalaa  dil 
piano,  de  la  radiacidn  y  del  eepacio. 

4.  Con8tnicci6n  de  laa  c6nicaa  como  figuraa  homol^caa  de  la  dicunfanncia. 

5.  Construccionea  diveraaa  de  laa  involucionea  de  puntoa. 

El  profeaor  indicaii  oportunamente  en  claae  el  ndmero  de  tiabajoa  indiapanaiUa^ 
fonna  y  fecha  en  que  ae  entregarin. 

32.  GaoMBTsiA  Dbscbiptita. 

Aaignatura  de  aegundo  alio.  Para  todaa  laa  carreraa  de  la  Facultad:  doa  hoiiB 
te6ricaa  y  cuatro  pr&cticaa  aemanalea  de  claae. 

PASTS  tb6sica. 

Proijecci&n  de  Monge, — 1.  Repreaentaci6n  de  puntoa,  rectaa  y  planoa  en  aua  diveoM 
poeicionea.    Elementoa  cuyaa  proyeccionea  coinciden.    Eje  de  afinidad. 

2.  Resolucidn  de  loa  principalea  problemaa  de  poeici6n.  Repreaentacite  de  laa 
fomias  fund  amen  tales  de  primera  eapecie  y  de  las  de  aegunda  eepecie. 

3.  Reeoluci6n  de  los  principales  problemas  de  magnitud.  Rebatimiento  da  una 
forma  plana  sobre  uno  cualquicra  de  los  pianos  de  proyecci6n. 

4.  Kcprosentacidn  de  las  formas  elementales  del  piano  y  de  la  radiacidn:  puntual; 
haz  de  rayos;  haz  dc  pianos.  Conica  y  bus  proyecciones,  etc.  Cono  y  cilindio  co^ 
dricos.    Resolucidn  de  los  principales  problemas  relativoe  a  elloa. 

5.  Poliedros  regiilares,  representados  por  el  m6todo  de  Monge.  Seccidn  plana  da 
un  poliodro.    Intersccci6n  de  poliedros.    Resoluci6n  del  dngulo  triedro. 

Proyeccidn  central. — 6.  Centros  y  cje  de  pcrspcc'tiva.  Cuadro,  rectaa  limitea,  Unaa 
de  fupa,  etc.     Principales  problemas  de  posici6n. 

7.  Proyecci6n  orto^nal  de  una  figura  sobre  el  cuadro.  Proyeccidn  ortogonal  aobre 
un  piano  perpendicular  al  cuadro.  Proyecci6n  ortogonal  sobre  un  piano  cualquienk 
Triedro  trirrectdngulo. 

8.  Problemas  dc  magnitud,  en  distancia  y  angulares,  on  los  diversoe  caaoa  que  pna- 
dan  prosentarse.     Rebatimiento  de  un  sistema  piano. 

9.  ReproseLtaci6n  de  las  formas  elementales  del  piano  y  de  la  radiaci6n:  puntual; 
hnz  de  rayos;  haz  de  pianos.    OSnica  y  su  imagen,  etc. 

10.  Cono  y  cilindro  cu&dricos.    Diversos  problemas  relatives  a  cones  y  cilindna. 
Proyecci&n  aconomStrica. — 11.  Triedro  fundamental;  ejea  axonom^tricoa;  triingula 

de  las  trazas.  Roprescntaciun  dc  puntos,  rectaa  y  pianos.  Resoluci6n  de  loa  princi* 
pales  problemas  de  posici6n  y  magnitud.  Rebatimiento  de  un  siatema  piano  aobia 
el  cuadro. 

Represrntaci<^)n  de  una  forma  plana  o  de  un  poliedro,  dadaa  aua  proyeccionea  par 
el  m^todo  do  Monge. 

Penpectim  y  eombroM, — 12.  Pcrspectiva:  Dcfinicionea.    Puntoa  de  viata  y  diatancia; 
rectaa  de  fuga.    Rcpresentaci6n  de  puntos  y  rectas;  de  un  cfrculo  o  un  polfgono 
est^n  on  el  piano  horizontal  o  en  un  piano  paralelo  a  61.    Nocionea  aobre 
ci6n  de  poliedros  y  superficies  curvas. 


BimoAxioy.  iOS 

13.  Sombns:  Sombia  de  iin  pimto  en  lo8  tree  m^todos  de  proyeccidn  tntados. 
Sombra  de  una  recta  sobre  iin  piano  cuando  el  foco  luminoeo  es  un  punto  a  distancia 
fija  o  a  distancia  infinita.  Sombns  propias  de  loe  poliedioe  sobie  loe  pianos  de  pio- 
yeccldn  o  sobxe  otros  poliedros.  Nociones  de  Ifneas  is6lotas  j  de  somtoui  sobre  saper- 
ficies  corvas,  en  los  tres  sistemas  de  pro3recci^  tratados. 

PARTS  psAonoA. 

Proyeeci&n  de  Monge, — 1.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  pioblemas  de  posici6n  y  de 
■lagnitad. 
2.  Prayecckmes  de  conoe  y  cilindros,  y  secciones  planas  de  unos  y  otros. 
8.  Proyecciones  de  poliedros  regnlares. 
Pnyeeei&n  em<raZ.~4.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  problemas  de  po6ici6n. 

5.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  problemas  de  magnitnd. 

6.  Representacidn  de  conos  y  cilindros,  secciones  planas  de  ones  y  otros. 

El  profesor  indicaiA  oportunamente  en  clise  el  nt&mero  de  trabajos  indispensables^ 
fdnna  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregar&n. 

AmcAaoNxs  db  TbioonomstbLl  t  Alobb&a. 

Aag:natura  de  primer  afk>.  Flara  todas  las  carreias  de  la  Facultad:  doshoras  tedficas 
y  cuatro  pr&cticas  semanales  de  dase. 

PABTB  TBdBIOA. 

1.  Fundonesgoniomtoicas.  Variacidndelasfoncionesgoniom^tricas.  Reladones 
entre  las  funciones  que  satisfocen  a  condlciones  particulares  dadas.  Fundones 
in  ersas.    Reladones  entre  fundones  de  un  mismo  arco. 

2.  TeoHa  de  las  proyecdones.    Froyecciones  obllcuas  y  ertogonales. 

3.  Operadonee  dl  ersas  con  fundones  goniomtoicas. 

4.  Tallas  trigonom^tricas.  Principios  sobre  los  cuales  se  basa  la  construcddn  de 
tablas.    Su  dispoeicidn  y  uso. 

5.  Ecuaciones  trigonom^tricas.  Transfonnad6n  de  expredones  algebraicas  por  el 
empleo  de  dngulos  auxLliares.    Kesolucidn  de  ecuaciones  trigonom^tricas. 

6.  Re8oluci6n  de  tridnguloe.  Reladones  entre  los  elementos  del  tridngulo.  Reeolu- 
d6n  de  tridngulos.  Forma  trigonom^trica  y  representad6n  geom^trica  de  cantidades 
imasinarias.    F6rmula  de  Mol  re  y  sub  aplicaciones  a  las  funciones  goniomdtricas. 

7.  Geometrfa  de  la  esfera.  C&lculo  del  exceso  esf^co.  Fdrmulas  prindpales  de 
la  trigonometria  esf^rica. 

8.  An^lisis  coml  inatorio.    Fdrmulas  generales  de  comblnaciones  repetidas. 

9.  Teorla  del  inter^js.  Interne  continuo.  F6nnulaB  de  correlad6n  entre  las  taass 
reales  y  lae  tasas  nominales. 

10.  El  inter68  en  sentido  negati^  o.  Generalidad  de  la  fund6n  de  interns.  Tasa 
de  descuento  nominal  y  real.    Relaciones  entre  la  tasa  de  descuento  y  la  de  interns 

11.  Anualidades  constantes.  Interpretad6n  de  la  f6rmula  general.  Valorea 
ad(iuiridofl  y  actuales.  Anualidades  diferidas  y  perpetuas.  Valores  aproximados  de 
una  anualidad  fraccionada.  Valor  de  la  anualidad  continua  en  funddn  de  la  anualidad 
anual.    F6rmula  de  Bailly  y  determlnad6n  de  la  tasa  del  inter^. 

12.  ^'ociones  sohre  cdlcido  de  prolalilidades  y  aplicaciones  elementales  a  los 
seguros. 

PARTE  PRAcTICA. 

Pro>  lemas  analftlcos  y  gr&ficos  referentes  a  loe  temas  contenidos  en  la  teorfa,  en 
especial  de  la  trigonometria.    C^culos  abre  iados.    C^culo  mecdnico. 

El  profesor  indicard  oportunamente  en  clase  el  n(!imero  de  trabajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregar&n. 

AnAuSIS  BiATBMAnOO,  PRIMBm  CURSO. 

Asignatura  de  primer  afio.  Para  todas  las  carreras  de  la  Facultad  y  doctor  en  qufmica 
de  correlad6n  dos  boras  tedricas  y  cuatio  prActicas  semanales  de  dase. 
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PARTS  TX<)BI0A. 

1.  Ecuacionee  de  primer  grado*    El  principio  de  peimanMifU  y  k»  ntowoi 
nalee.    RepreeenUci6n  griilica  de  ezpresioneB  lineales.    La  geometila  anaUtira  da  la 
recta  en  el  piano. 

2.  Ecuadones  de  eegundo  grade.    El  concepto  de  Ifmite  y  la  ieoiia  da  loa  ndm^' 
irracionaleB.    Nibneros   complejoe.    Reprefientaci6n   de   Gauai.    OpetBdoner 
niimeroa  complejos. 

3.  VectorBB.    Suma  y  productoe  de  vectores.    Aplicaci6n  a  la  geometria  da  la : 
y  del  piano.    Ecuadones  Aoctoriales  y  cartesianas  de  las  cdnicaa  y  aatudio  da 
curvas.    Sistemas  de  ecuadones.    Baricentios.    Elementoe  de  la  teoria  da  Um  detar 
minantes. 

4.  Concepto  de  fund6n.  Representaciones  de  hindonaa  empiricaa.  Difaiaiiciai 
finitas  y  sumas.    F6rmulas  interpolatorias  de  Newton  y  de  Lagrange. 

5.  El  integral  definido  como  medida  de  una  superfide.  Ftenulaa  apiojdiiiadaa  dt 
cuadraturas. 

6.  Deri  adas.  Yelocidad  y  aceleraddn.  Teoremas  fundamentales.  Deri^  adaa  da 
las  fundones  elementales.  Binomio  de  Xewton.  Condicionea  neceearlas  de  wiA^wwa 
y  mfnimo  de  una  funcidn.  Con  exidad  y  conca^  idad  de  una  curva.  Ptontoa  da 
inflexi6n.    Geometrfa  dlferencial  de  las  cur  as  planas. 

7.  El  integral  definido  como  funcidn  de  los  Ifmites.  El  integral  indefinido.  M^la- 
dos  de  integrad6n.    Rectificad6n  de  cur.  as  planas.    Cuadratuias. 

8.  Series:  do  convergencia,  de  Taylor.  Condiciones  sufldentes  de  miximo  y 
mfnimo.    Derivaci6n  e  integraci6n  de  aeries. 

9.  Funrionee  de  m^  variables.  Derivaci6n  parcial.  Condicionea  neceearias  de 
liittximoe  y  de  mfnimoe.    £1  m6todo  do  los  truadrados  mfnimoe.    ApUcadanea. 

10.  Las  cu&dricas.    Geometrfa  analftica  de  las  cu&dricas. 

PARTE   PRAcTICA. 

1.  Ejercicioe  roferentcs  a  roprotsentaci6n  de  funciones.    Lineas  en  el  piano. 

2.  Derivadaa  de  funcionoe  elementales  aigebraicas  y  transcendentea. 

3.  Derivadaa  de  funciones  invcnias  y  compuestas. 

4.  Ejercicios  sobre  variad6n  de  funciones:  m&ximoa  y  mfiiimoa,  concmvidad  J 
convexidad,  puntos  do  inflexi6n. 

5.  Trazado  de  curvas.  Rafces  de  las  ecuadones.  Resoluddn  giiflca  da  ecua- 
Clones.    M6todoA  aproximados  para  determinar  las  rafces  de  una'ecuad6n. 

6.  Suma  de  series.    Cdlculo  de  erroros.    Interpolaci6n  y  extrapolacidn. 

7.  Aplicacioncs  analfticas  y  geom^tricas  de  las  fdrmulas  de  Taylor  y  de  IfacLauifa. 

8.  Problemas  elementales  roferentes  a  la  gcomctrfa  analftica  en  el  piano  y  en  el 
espacio. 

El  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  on  clane  el  ndmcro  de  trabajos  indispentablea, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregar&n. 

AnAubm  Matbm Atico,  Skoundo  Cunao. 

Asignatura  de  scgundo  aflo.  Para  todas  las  carreras  dc  la  Facultad:  doa  hmaa 
tedricas  y  cuatro  prikticas  semanalen  de  clasc. 

parte  te6rica. 

1.  Invereidn  de  fundones.    Las  funciones  ciclom^trica^.    Fundones  implfcitaa. 

2.  Teoremas  sobre  intograles  y  m6t(xlos  de  integraci6n.  Intefi;ralee  doblea  y  triplea. 
D?tcrminad6n  de  superficies,  de  volumonfs  y  de  momentos  dc  inercia.  Teorena  de 
Ouldin* 

3.  Dertvacidn  de  vectores  respectn  a  un  escalar.  Aplicacioncs  a  la  geometria 
diferendal  de  las  cur>'as  gauzas  y  d(»  laa  Huporficios.     Ecuaciones  de  superfidea. 

rdenadas  curvtlfncas. 
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AplicmdoneB  %  la  cmemitica  de  un  punto.  Int^giackhi  de  vectoree  reepecto  a  iin 
tMakr.  Movimientai  centmlet  y  oscilatorioe.  Elemeatos  de  U  cinvmAtica  y  de  k 
dinAmica  de  im  cuerpo  r^do. 

4.  Int^gialeB  curvillneoe.  Tiabajot  integ;raleB  de  Buperfide.  PrimeroB  elementoa 
de  la  teork  del  poteneial. 

5,  Ecttacionee  dilerencialee.  Gonflideracionee  y  defioicioiieB  fundam^ntalee. 
Ecitacienee  dilerencialee  lineelee  de  iwimer  orden.  Ecuadonee  de  primer  mden  no 
linealee.  El  foctor  int^grante.  Ecuacionee  dif««ncialee  linealee.  Iiitegxaci6n  per 
ieriee  y  num^rica  de  ecuadonee  dilerencialee  y  a  lae  dilorendaa  parcialee.  Integzaddn 
de  ecuaetonee  diferendales  que  ee  preaentan  oi  la  meduiica  y  en  la  fiaica.  Laa  ecua- 
ckmea  diferencialee  linealea  de  aeg^ando  orden  y  laa  seriea  de  fundonea  ortogonalea. 

PABTS  PRicncA. 

Problemaa  analitiooe  y  gr&ficoa  referentea  a  loa  tonaa  contenidoa  en  la  parte  tediica. 
£1  profeeor  indicar&  oportunamente  en  claae  el  ntimero  de  tiabajoa  indiapenaableay 
forma  y  fecha  «q  que  ae  entregarto. 


LA  ENSEf}ANZA  DE  LAS  MATEMlTICAS  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  POBUCAS.— 
^CUlL  ES  EL  MEJOR  SISIEMA  PARA  LA  ENSE9ANZA  DE  LAS  MATE- 

mAticas? 

Por  RODOLFO  UUSOZ  ORIBE, 
Pro/esor  de  Geometia  en  la  Univertidad  de  Montevideo,  Uruguajf, 

La  enaefiansa  de  laa  matem&ticaa  en  laa  eecuelaa  p6blicaa  comprende  doa  grandee 
cicloa:  (1)  La  inidad6n  matemitica;  (2)  loa  eatudioa  aecundarioa  (altaa  eecuelaa). 

Es  evidente  que  el  siatema  de  ensefianza  de  laa  matemdticaa  debo  variar  de  uno  a 
otio  ciclo,  pero  eeta  variaci(^n  debe  scr  lenta,  pausada,  sin  ealtoe  bruscoe,  de  modo  que 
el  alumno  pase  de  un  Biatema  a  otro  ain  sufrir  laa  cooaecuenciaa  que  podria  traer  un 
cambio  de  m^todo. 

Se  tratari  de  utilizar  en  cualquier  ctapa  de  la  ensefianxa  loa  conocimientoa  adquiridoa 
en  loa  afioa  anteriorea.  Asf  en  la  iniciaddn  matemitica  debe  de  intervenir  dnica- 
mente  la  comprobaci6n.  Debe  procederse  de  tal  modo  que  el  nifio  Uegue  a  admitir 
como  evidente  y  general  loa  piincipioe  matenUlticoa  que  ae  le  inculcan,  haci6ndole 
ver  con  la  comprobaci6n  contlnua  la  producci6n  de  un  fendmeno.  El  cerebro  del 
nifio  no  eet&  adn  preparado  para  la  demoatraddn  matemitica,  y  llcga  ttcilmente  a 
admitir  como  cierto  todo  aquello  que  le  enaefiamoa.  La  iniciaci6n  matem&tica 
debe  evidentemente  empezar  por  el  dibujo;  la  conatruccidn  de  palotea  verticalea 
primero  y  deapu^  borizontalea  le  dari  la  nocidn  de  llnea  recta.  £a  a  eata  altura  que 
el  nifio  86  encuentra  en  condicionea  de  aprender  loa  ndmeroe.  Dice  Laiaant  en  au 
foUeto  titulado  "Iniciad6n  Ifatem^tica: " 

Cuando  ae  adquiera  el  h&bito  de  trazar  r&pidamente  y  con  regularidai  loa  baatonea 
o  palotes,  86  ensefiard  a  contarloe  a  medida  que  se  lea  dibuje,  pronunciando  laa  palabraa 
uno.  do8,  tree,  cuatro,  cinco,  seis,  aiete,  echo,  nueve,  aiez,  auceaivamente.  En  ae- 
guiaa,  86  formar&n  grupoe  de  baatonee,  aeparadoe  por  intervaloe.  y  ae  tendr^  imigenea 
que  ae  leer^: 


uno 


doa 


uno 


trea  cuatro 

Figural. 

doa  trea  cuatro 


cmco 


FIgural. 
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Uno,  do8,  .  .  .  diez  bastonos  verticalos,  par*  la  figutm  1:  imo.  dot,  .  .  . 
diez  baslones  horizontales,  pant  la  firura  2.  Luego  se  ailocarui  sobre  las  flpniM 
p^nipoe  de  granoH  do  trigo,  de  frijoles,  de  fichas  u  otroa  obietoB  cualesquien,  diciwido; 
uno,  do0,  .  .  .  dioz  gfranos  de  trigo,  I'rijolee,  etc.  Se  supondri  duapuAi  que  kt 
objctofi  son  re<.'m]>]azado6  por  ovejaa,  perrofl,  hombree,  etc.,  y  esto  ejerricina  aui- 
cicntexnente  n^petidoe,  hccnoe  familiareB  al  nifio,  se  podrA  decir  enUmcee  que  ha 
expreeionee  de  quo  hace  upo:  tree  ba^tonee,  aeitf  j^^ranoB  de  triso,  echo ove)aa,  por  pjdDjrfo, 
eeran  ndmeron  y  numenis  concretoe.  Uabiendo  consiaenulo  en  grupo  de  cinco 
bantonen,  otio  de  cinco  frijolee  y  otro  de  cinco  fichas,  e  imagin^ndopo  uno  de  cinco 
perroR  o  do  cinco  urbclee,  ee  le  nar&  notar  al  nifio^  que  en  estoe  divenoii  caaoe,  pio- 
nuncia  eiompre  la  miBma  palabra,  cinco;  se  le  dir4  que  esta  palabim,  sin  afiaoiilo 
nada,  representa  lo  que  se  llama  un  ndmero  abstracto,  y  que  podfi  aerviree  de  ella 
para  deniji^ar  cualquier  grupo  de  cinco  objetoe:  aanosj  cadenaa,  caaas,  etc.  No 
payard  niucho  tiempo  sin  que  cl  chiquitfn  sepa  contar  sin  dificultad  de  uno  a  diei 
cualquier  clat«o  de  objetos.  Serd  bueno  habituarlo  a  distinguir  r&pidamente  ron  la 
miradu  cualquier  grupo  de  obiotoe  quo  se  le  proeenten  sdbitunente,  ain  neceradad  de 
^^■ontarlos  uno  a  uno,  fichas  o  frijolee,  por  ejemplo;  para  eato  aeri  neceaario  comenar 
por  grupoe  pequeilort,  y  proceder  progreaivamente. 

Tengo  bien  presente  la  forma  como  fu(  iniciado  en  el  eatudio  de  las  mmtemAticit. 
Fue  mi  primer  niaoptro  uno  de  esoe  sabioa  ignoradoa,  que  dedica  au  vida  con  verdadcro 
carifio  a  la  cnseilanza.  Aqu61  hombrede  bien,  que  ae  propuaoaacarmede  la  ignoranciii 
me  inici6  en  las  matemiticas  utilizando  papelitoa  de  coloree  en  tal  formit  y  con  tente 
provecho  que  llegue  pricticamente  y  en  poco  tiempo  noadlo  a  conocer  la  numeraci^ii, 
pino  tambi^*n  a  efectuar  con  bastante  correcci6n  las  doe  primeraa  operacionce  fund*- 
mentales  de  la  aritm6tica;  auma  y  reata.  Fu6  a  cata  altura  cuando  me  en8efi6 
lo9  guarinmos  que  repreeentan  loe  ndmeros,  loe  que  aprendi  con  toda  facilidad,  dado 
(]uc  ya  conocfa  no  s61o  loa  fundamentoa  de  la  aritm^tica  sino  que  sabfa  manejar  con 
facilidad  el  Upiz,  encontrdndome  bastante  preparado  en  dibujo.  Sabfa  en  efectOy 
dibujar  palotes  en  cualquier  direcci6n  y  hasta  construir  las  primeraa  figuraa  geom^tricM 

Contare  una  an6(?dota  que  podri  ser  de  provecho,  por  cuanto  indica  un  medio  ttSi 
para  calmor  la  iinpaciencia  de  un  nifto.  * 

Mi  de^eo  do  adquirir  conocimicntos  me  llevaba  a  reclamar  de  mi  maeetio  ant 
mo^lificncion  en  el  m^'todo  de  la  enscfianza,  considerando  en  medio  de  mi  ignnranciei 
doficientc  ol  m/'>todo  dc  aqu61  sabio  y  pidi^ndole  con  inaistencia  y  diariamente  que 
mo  indicani  h^  Iii)roa  en  quo  debfa  efectuar  mis  estudioa.  Por  toda  reapuesta  aqufl 
buen  hombre  in«*  compr<S  una  goomotrfa  do  Guilmin  y  abricndo  el  libro  al  acaao  di6 
con  el  teorema  dr>  las  relaciones  m6trica8  que  dotermina  el  cuadrado  del  lado  opueato 
a  un  dngulo  apudo  en  un  tridngulo  oblicudngulo,  y  me  hizo  eatudiar  de  memoria  el 
enunciado  del  teorema.  Calm6  asf  mi  impaciencia,  pero  no  fu6  mis  que  momentinc*- 
mente,  bien  pnmto  abandonaba  yo  aqu^l  maestro  para  iniciarme  en  loa  eatudioa 
universitarias.  I  a  labor  de  aqu^l  hombre  fu^  tan  fccunda  que  me  penniti6  en 
afio  dar  examen  de  ingrcso  en  la  Univeraidad,  obteniendo  la  mis  alta  claaificaci6n. 

LAS  NOCIONES  DB  XlOBBRA. 

No  nos  cau.san*mo8  de  rccomendar  a  todo  educador,  que  tenga  bien  presente,  y 
Ic  sirva  de  ^u(a,  la  "IniciacitSn  Matcmdtica"  de  Laisant.    Esta  obra  magiatnl 
ha  inspirado  a  crtcribir  estas  Ifneas  y  no  tenomos  eacnipuloa  en  copiar  integremeBle 
uf|Ui-ll;i.'i  {tartcs  ({uc  eatdn  en  un  todo  con  nuestn)  moilode  pensar.    Esaaf  quetnui^ 

crihinms  Ion  ?if»Mientos  pdrrafos: 

II:L>-'t;i  tilmra  IiomoH  anrendido  a  obUmor  suniaa  o  aditrionps,  y  substraccionM  • 
4iif<  rini-i:v'4.  Tor  ejein])l<>,  lamimade  8,  r>  y  14oh27.  Hay  unsigno +«  querepreaenle 
la  a4  lie  inn  y  oucHeenunria  "'md^/'  y  tambi^-n  unsfmbolo  =  quoaeenuncia"igueia.'' 
]>(•  iiiaiK  ra  ({xw  la  operacM<^n  que  acabamos  de  indicar  podrd  eacribino: 

8-f5-fl4=27 

()u«'  N«'  leerd:  ><  inda  5  mds  14  igual  a  27.  • 


MT 


foe  pnede  eacribiBK:  "liihn^. 


cj^_ja--»r=.CK: 


D 


T  98  pnede  drvsrtir  ■!  sini'  iaciaiiQiili'  ttrndnrk  i»d»  las  opencionoi  qua  tm  qilliirf« 
ttt^  BOS  drreBBiE  iacmK.  5c-  niinijirHiiflt-  qfor  «b  kagv  de  8.  5,  14  o  de  0,  3,  4  «lt  hm 
ejemplot  crtsdoE,  pnedc  ponaBp  caaUmiflr  ■fimin;  Uamiiiaoloa  a,  b,  c,  Nn  mt'r\h\fUk 


a+b4'C=«,  qiur  Teprcmnana  lueiigBf  ia  aoaa  de  traa  ndoMroa,  U  cual  Miria  27  «n  ivl 
pmner  e^emplo  jr  12  €d  fi3 


1     i 

B 

IM  misa»  modo.  a— b^v  indica  que  la  diferencia  quo  M  obtiono  qiiiUmlo  **h^ 
de*'a'*esipBa2a''r/*    For  ejemplo  en  la  %«im  4,  a^-ll,  b"i4,  y  r-*7. 

Ea  a  meniidD  minr  ofioiodo  indicar  lae  opencioiiea  con  signot  Y  1<m  nf1trKtf'i«  /'^fM 
letina.  £b  biieno  acoBtinnbnrse  a  ello  deroe  toepo,  porqu^  aorvirft  nuirUUUntt  ttu  Ut 
porvenir  y  evitari  pandes  tiabajos. 

£s  (xreciao  saber  fo  que  significa: 

(     m     )6(     )-(     ) 

•oando  se  escribe  al^  en  el  interior  de  loe  par^ntesis. 

Sencillamente  quiere  decir  que,  cada  expresidn  comprcndida  ttuirn  i/nflfftlA^tm^ 
debe  ser  reempla^da  por  su  remiltado.    For  ejemplo: 

(a-b)-(c-d)+(e-.f)-7, 

81,  a=10,  b=2,  c—9,  d-0,  e»*7,  /-5 

(10-2)-(9-6)+(7-fi) 

8-3+2-7. 

Eetafl  anotaciones  se  llaman  a  voces  algobraiciui.  Two  iim  ^mI/#m  *'t*fM-**  t^.^t^^ 
import&ncia  que  las  cosas. 

I  lo  que  seguird  nos  mostrard  coBas  nue\  as. 

Agregar  ndmeroe  es  coea  f^il  para  nosotros.  HI  Uitmin'm  varl/^  tttott^^Mf  ^^  ^^tgfM, 
podemos  reunirlos  en  un  solo  mont6n.  En  oirm  Unniii^m,  fa  ti/io  U/h  *^  u^  **  i/ti 
podhle,  y  podemos  traducirla  por  cifras,  fichan,  \)WUftyWm,  m*ifjit*^ht^f»  'U  /v  w  *  ot^.j, 
nos  plazca. 

Pero  no  es  lo  mismo  en  lo  referente  a  la  fub  rUfn '  A^m'/  1*^  Uu^  i^  wm^v  t*  ^t^t^*^  n^ 
la  operaci6n  es  del  todo  imposible, c  > '  >v  ttum  )h*¥  Uo  tk*A*td  hn.  ito  ^^j,  / 
recordamos  lo  dicho  anteriormente.  •  la  f'^/v/y  'f,,  ni  tj^j ^.4,^m4\^  ^,^f^ 

verificar  la  substraccidn  nor  -      utsi^^o  ^*^  u^^^iut*'/^  *'*  ,i,.^ 

lie  ar  sol  )re  una  recta  un  U  i>/*>/>  ».♦*/;   /''*..  j/  ^ ...    ,., 

ensentido  contrario,  esdec^.  i*  *»'//'  uyp  ij,i./,*-  '' ,/  „  ^ 

del  ndmero  que  deseamoa  ^,|^/i*a*  i^.//...>  *     «./.,.    ,., 

que  se  des^  restar  sea  10;  »•  iv*^^  i»  :V  '  ««m//<>  *  ,  , ,    ^ 

eIpuntoC,vtendremoBpc^  ni*/'  *^'''.  ^-^V  •  '*-*','   , , 

del  puntoO,  sinoasaiaq  k44M4/  t,^  »  ,/  ,  <://«,.  ^  ,^, 

ieuala  3. 


•a  tnnsf onnar£  en 
•  bien: 
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Un  ntfanero  tal  se  llama  negativo;  ae  eaorilM  «*8  y  aa  lea  "naaoa  t^**  y  aa  paU 

aacribir  asf  la  operaci6n: 

7-10—3 

La creaddn de loa iKknaroa negati^oa haca,  puaa,  poaiblaa todaa laaaabaCnodoBaafW 
no  lo  eran  con  los  ndmaroa  ordinarioa,  loa  cualaa  ae  llainan,  por  opodridn,    ' 
negativoe. 

2      1 

Nombres  negativoa  <—  •  —^  Nombrea  podtivoa 

0 
FlganS 

En  la  figura  5,  toda  la  porci6n  aituada  a  la  derecha  del  punto  O  (flecha  1)  r  . 

el  dominio  de  la  Aritmetica  o  de  los  ntimeros  podti  oe;  la  parato  de  uf  iaqaianla 
(flecha  2)  representa  el  dominio  de  los  niimeros  negati  os;  y  el  conjunto  de  laa  doa 
tlechasy  la  Hnea  recta  entera,  en  los  dos  sentidos,  representa  el  domimo  del  ilgebim. 

Es  preciso,  jmes,  cuando  queramos  representar  nt&meros  con  ^arillaa  o 
indicar  el  sentido  de  estos  sefpientos,  o  el  signo  del  ntimero;    .... 

Eeto  nos  obliga,  para  no  eqm  ocamoe,  aconfliderar  en  los extmnoa de  im 
lo  que  llamaremos  su  origen  y  sn  fln,  y  el  sentido  del  segmento  aeri  aSempre  d^qfoa  ^a 
del  origen  hacia  el  fin.  Al  escril  ir  ei  segmento  AB,  signilica  que  A  ea  el  origan  y  B 
el  fin.  Esto  nos  obliga  a  modificar  un  poco  nuestra  pro  ifli6n  de  bastoncitoai  lo  qaa 
haremos  f&cilmente,  ennegreciendo  ligeramente  la  extremidad  de  los  lastoncitoa  con 
tinta  de  china,  para  con  enir  en  que  el  extreme  negro  represente  siempre  el  fin.  Ha 
manera  que  colocando  3  bastoncitos  en  fila  y  con  la  extremidad  nem  hidtk  la  deradiai 
representaremos  el  nfimero  +3:  y  colocando  dos  Lastoncitos  con  U  extramidad  nma 
hacia  la  izauierda  se  indicieura  el  niimero  —2,  y  asf  sucesi  amenta.  Fbol  nSmm 
BQgmentos,  ael.er4  expresarse  aiempre  el  sentido  de  dicho  segmentoa.  Por  tj^nnpLiy 
para  agregar  11  y— 4,  se  tomard  un  segmento  OB,  de  iaauierda  a  deiecha  e  i|raal  a  11 
en  longitud,  y  en  seguida,  un  segmento  BC  dirigido  de  aerecha  a  isquieida  algual  a  4 
en  longitud. 

Ahora  bien  (fig.  4),  fu6  justamente  lo  que  hicimos  para  obtener  la  difarencia  11  "-4. 
Puede  escribirse  asf : 

lH-(-4)=ll-4=7. 

y  las  substrarciones  se  transforman  en  sumas. 

Los  ejercirdos  con  los  ndmcros  n^ativos  pueden  variarse  haata  el  infinite  y  a«in 
siempre  f&riles  empleando  los  bastoncitos  enn^ecidos  en  su  extremidad.  rodiin 
formarse  ademis  varillas  de  longitud  igual  a  la  de  varies  bastoncitoa,  ennegracieiido 
i^almente  su  extremidad  para  distint^uir  su  origen  y  su  fin.  Pronto  ae  familia- 
nzar&n  los  niflos  con  esta  noci6n  tan  simple  y  tan  necesaria,  del  signo  o  del  aentido 
de  los  ndmeros. 

Por  otra  parte,  si  los  ndmeros  negatives  sorprenden  a  voces  deada  Inago,  baala 
reflexionar  un  poco  para  encontrar  su  explicaci6n  muy  natural.  Se  dice  que  iu 
ndmero  no  puede  sor  mis  pcquefio  que  nada,  es  decir  que  cero.  Sin  embar<;o  an  al 
lenguaje  usual  derimos  todos  los  dias  que  el  term6metro  ha  indicado  tantoa  eradaa 
bajo  cero.  Cuando  quoremos  indicar  la  aJtura  de  un  punto  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar. 
f&cilmentc  (H)mprenaemo6  que  si  el  punto  se  encuentra  en  el  fondo  del  mar,  ealaia 
abajo  de  su  nivel.  Si  partiendo  de  un  lugar  deseo  encontrar  el  camino  que  rerono 
en  determinada  <lirecci6Q.  y  marcho  en  direcci6n  opuesta,  es  claro  que  no  podrfa 
emplear  el  mismo  ntimoro  para  representar  dos  cosas  contrarias.  Un  hoinl>ra  ain 
fortuna,  pero  que  nada  debe.  no  es  nco  ciertamentej  pero,  si,  desprovisto  de  fortana, 
ha  contrafdo  deudas,  puede  decirse  que  este  individuo  tiene  menos  oue  nada  o  qva 
su  fortuna  cs  nogati^-a.  Un  corcho  posee  cierto  peso  y  cae  si  se  le  abandoBa  en  al 
aire,  abandonado  dentro  del  agua  vione  a  flotar  a  la  superficie  del  Ifquido;  aparenta- 
mente,  su  peso  es  negativo  en  este  csmo,  Kn  resumen,  los  nfimeros  negmtivoe,  lejoa 
de  toner  un  cariictcr  miRtonoso,  se  adaptan,  del  modo  mds  natural,  a  todaa  laa  can* 
tidados  y  no  fulta  ciertamcnte  m^s  que  por  su  csoncia  misma  permitan  doa  modoa 
opuestos:  calor  y  frfo,  arriba  v  abajo,  crraito  y  d6bito,  porvenir  y  paaado,  etc.  Con 
ejeraplos  concretes,  se  podr&  nacer  pcnetrar  estas  nociones  tan  simplea,  en  el  cjeiabto 
de  los  nifios,  porque  son  realmcnte  mfantiles  esos  ejemj>los.  Los  nifios  ae  intereaaiia 
si  no  cesdis  de  niezolar  on  las  explicacioncs,  manipulaciones  con  bastoncitos  y  varillaa; 
y  onto  scrvird  mds  para  la  formaci6n  de  su  espiritu  que  la  mondtona  recitacidn  da 
re^^Ias  y  definicioneB  incomprenriblefl. 
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Ann  no  hui  pimcticftdo  iii4i  que  las  dos  r^las  de  la  Aritm^tio,  wdidda  y  mIm- 


Incci6n;  apenaa  aaban  aiciibir,  y  heloa  aquf  lanaadoaj  oomo  Yoa  mimo,  «&  laa  va- 
|ioiM8  del  alsabim.  6i  el  temor  invade  los  animoa,  dead  luego,  qve  eata  denda  tan 
atil  y  tan  bella  es  relativamente  modema,  y  que  a  FiandBco  Viete  cabe  la  glofia  de 
kaberia  inventado. 

La  introduccidn  de  estaa  bievea  nodonoa  de  61gebra  en  la  primeia  educadda  mti 
on  podooeo  auziliar  para  la  clara  comprensidn  de  laa  operadonea  a  efactiimia  eon 
laa  expredonea  matem&ticaa  dednddaa  ya  aea  del  enundade  de  nn  problems,  ym 
dd  deeandlo  combinado  de  operadonea  aritm^ticaa.  £1  maeatzo  contaii  con  el 
parteteaia  y  laa  nodonea  de  cantidadea  podtivaa  y  negativaa  un  medio  f&dl  para 
deapertar  la  intuid6n  del  orden  en  laa  operadonea  fundamentalea  y  en  la  diq^oiicidn 
de  loa  dUculoa  combinadoa. 

Hace  apenaa  cuatro  afioa  que  en  un  folleto  que  publicamoa  aobre  la  enaefianza  de 
laa  matemiticaa  dedamoa: 

En  la  enaefianza  de  la  aritm^tica  no  vemoa  el  inconveniente  en  avansar  un  poco 
en  loa  dominioe  del  ^ebra,  deatruyendo  ad  los  eacrtipuloe  mal  entendidoa  de  loa 
que  pretendcn  definir  claramente  los  limitee  entre  eataa  ooe  ramaa  de  laa  matemiticaa, 
poea  no  hay  que  olvidar  <iue  ellaa  aa  compenetran.  Hemoe  viato  aai,  con  pena, 
enaefiar  en  nueatra  inatrucddn  primaria  enorea  como  ^ate: 

2+SX4-5X4«20. 

Habi^ndoade  preg:untado  a  una  diatinguida  maeatim  la  cauaa,  manileat6  que  loa 
ainmnoa  no  conocftm  d  xNur^nteaia,  y  aiendo  neceeario  enaefiariea  la  operadte  (2-f  8)  4, 
aa  hab^  adoptado  d  procedimiento  expueato.  Grave  error  que  nace  adquirir  un 
falao  concepto  en  loa  pnmeioa  afioa,  en  la  nifies,  en  la  edad  que  ae  admite,  en  madio 
de  la  inconadenda,  lo  que  nos  dicen  que  ea  bueno:  en  la  eoad  por  lo  tanto,  en  que 
iaa  ideaa  tcmian  la  fueraa  de  una  afirmaddn,  en  tal  forma  que  la  labor  dd  laaona^ 
miento  tiene  ciue  ser  fecunda,  para  deatruirlaa  con  el  tiempo. 

Para  corregir  eataa  deficienciaa  de  la  enaefianza,  ha  ddo  necewio  d  eafuerao  de  loa 
tiibunalea  examinadores,  de  los  Inspectoree  de  In8tnicd6n  Jhrimaria,  y  sobre  todo  la 
fecunda  y  addua  labor  de  un  ndcleo  de  maestroe  y  maeetraa  que  honran  d  magiaterio 
nadonal.    £e  preferible,  no  eoBefiar  un  principio  a  ensefiarlo  md. 

Se  debe  obligar  d  nifio  a  que  tenga  muv  en  cuentad  orden  en  laa  combinadDneade 
operaciones  aritm^ticas.  Aai  por  ejemplo,  supongamos  que  ae  haya  eetableddo  eflta 
iguddad 

4+8=12 
y  ae  pide  multiplicar  el  ntimero  12  por  S,  la  primera  intenddn  del  nifio  ee  eacribir: 

4+8=12X8-88. 

La  nc>ci6n  de  uno  de  los  axlomas  m^  conocidoe  en  matemiticaa,  pot  lu  frecuente 
aplicaci6n,  '*doe  cosas  iguales  a  una  tercera  son  igudes  entre  d/'  no  pieaenta  en  la 
iniciaci6n  matemdtica  mayor  dificultad,  el  nifio  la  aprende  ffidlmente,  y  la  intuici6n 
la  graba  de  una  mancra  firme  en  su  cerebro. 

Con  las  series  de  igualdades  antehores  y  teniendo  en  cuenta  el  axinma  enunciado, 
el  mismo  nifio  deduciri,  con  una  pequefia  observaci6n  del  maeetio,  el  aiguiente  ab- 
aurdo: 

4+8=86 

Y  se  dadl  asf  cuenta  quo  tienc  que  establecer  para  cada  operad<Sn  independiente  de 
la  anterior,  una  nueva  igualdad 

4+8=12 
12X3=36 

Adn  hay  m&s.  £1  nifio  se  dard  cuenta  de  que  d  se  multiplica  el  ndmero  12  por  3,  ea 
necesario  para  que  subsista  la  primera  igualdad,  multiplicar  4+8  por  8: 

(4+8)X3=12X3 
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Teudri  uf,  dn  enwOkrle  diiecUmente,  por  el  urn  frecuento  j  U  (xaMtaate  etaa- 
vkci6n,  la  ide>  de  uno  de  lot  principioa  fundamentaln  de  1m  ifualdadM:  ai  n  nollt 
plicui  loa  doe  miembttM  de  una  igualdad  per  un  miono  nitaeto,  wultt  oBk  am 
igiialdad. 

El  maestro  tendii  muy  en  cuenU  que  esta!  observacionee  nn  de  caiictv  gcMol; 
no  tunari  el  cerebro  del  nifio  obliganao  a  que  loa  retenica;  por  el  contnrio,  ntni  im 
que  ^1  mien)"  loe  descubn,  y  bu  condeucia  quedari  tianquila  con  que  e6Ia  lo  coaii|B 
um  mia  avenlajadoB. 

Por  otm  parte,  ae  tiataiA  de  que  el  nitto  no  haga  un  ueo  esagendo  e  inAtil  iMp*rf» 
tcaie.    No  ee  aei  neceeario  utibiar  el  par#nteeu  en  opetacionee  como  Ma: 

3X4+S-12+5 
Eacrita  la  expreddn 

3X4+5 

debemos  ensefiar  al  niDo  a  electuar  tae  operacionea  indicardai^  en  caida  uiw  da  m 
t^rminoB,  verificando  luego  la  suma  de  loe  Wrmiooe. 

LA  HULTIPUCAn6M. 

Se  Bupone  ya  que  el  nifioiabc  contar  de  uno  en  unn,  de  doa  en  doe  y  haatade  lOw  Mi 
A  ceta  altuTB  eelii  en  coDdiciunee  de  aprender  la  tabla  de  multipliear. 

^Cual  efl  cl  m^todo  mas  conveniente  para  aprender  e«ta  tablaT  No  creenuM  pcnbla, 
cnmo  lu  haco  Laisant  poder  indicar  una  marcha  fija,  como  la  mti  conveniente.  Efa 
dejar  de  recrinocer  el  pran  valor  del  mftodo  expueeUi  por  aquel  hombn  de  ciBDOM, 
crecmcBsin  embargo  que  la  manerade  aprender  la  tabla  varb  no  a61o  con  la  CMpaddH 
iDtelectital  del  niflo,  sino  prinripalment^  de  la  inenor  o  mavor  tnemom  que  poaM, 
A  un  niflo  dp  Fnan  memoria  le  eeiA  Eumamente  l&cil  aprender  la  tabla  de  Kugona  p« 
cl  onlicuo  Bbtcrna  de  la  rcpeticidn  medbira  de  loe  reaultadna,  y  ra  cambio  k  g — 
mayoria  de  li«  alumnoe  la  aprenderia  mAs  t&cilroente  "conetniyendo — como  aicooi 

Laiaant— la  tabla  do  Fitifcoi'as,  verifiraodo  lus  reai)ttadoa,  examinindula  Cir 
cuidado,  yeielecpfKtu  no  lo  ha  retenido,cs  neceeario  reconatniirla,lo  que  bom 
muy  dilfcil  y  de  eeta  maneia  tenninari  por  verla,  aun  con  Ice  njoe  cermda." 
Conncida  la  tabla  de  Pi(i(cone,actinBejarlaniOB  ensefiar  al  niDo  la  constnicdda 
de  lae  re^letas  u  varillae  de  Neper.  Para  la  comttniccidn  de  eetaa  rejZletM^  M 
pueden  tomar  unas  varillaa  de  cartAn  como  lo  indica  la  fif^ra  y  di^idirla  M 
nuove  rectAnj^uloe,  y  cada  uno  do  eetoe  recUingulue,  excepto  el  primera^  li 
eubdivido  en  trillQ|tul<M- 

En  el  primer  cuadni  se  eecribe  un  ndmcro  df^tn,  y  en  cada  uno  de  loa  cifr 
dnul'Wi  Huceeivne,  divididiie  en  tri&nguli«,  se  escribe  con  cancteree  menorca  loi 
prciducliiededicho  ndmem  por2,3,  .  .  .  S.  Si  el  productoconaladeunaaoll 
cilra  eeta  so  c<iIoca  eo  el  triiiiKulo  interior,  colucando  en  el  aupericw  un  aao. 
Si  el  ndmero  conxta  de  dim  cifcas  i>c  colucan  las  unidsdcs  en  el  tn&ngulo  ii 


y  lu.-' decenas  en  el  superior;  conKtruyendo  un  ndmeni  auficiento  de  tabletaa,  k 
multiplicBci^n  ho  roiluce  a  una  uimple  operacidn  mecjinica.  SupoDframoa  mI 
que  qtiercmn*  miiltiplicar  ol  ndmero  87928  por  4.  Tomarcmoe  laa  viuillaa  ci^ 
rrct<p(>ndientee  a  lux  numcroB  8, 7, 9, 2, 8,  y  las  culocaremoa  uoaa  al  lado  de  otm, 
como  lo  indica  la  figuim. 

Para  electuar  nueetro  producto  buscanmot  la  cnarta  Sli 
y  empccando  por  la  dcrecha  iremoe  eacribiendo  de  den^ 

a  uquierda  3.31712. 
La  opcraci<^n  de  ceta  multiplicacidn  correaponde  a  k 

8792S 
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El  oflo  amtinuo  de  1m  varillts  de  Neper  gralMU!&  bien  en  el  alumiio  d  mecimiano 
de  1a  multiplicacidn  y  los  rnfrn  aventajadoe  llegarin  per  nf  miamoa  a  efectuar  ein  nece- 
aidad  de  laa  tablas,  la  multiplicaci6n  de  un  ndmero  cualquiera  por  otzo  digito.  De 
coalquier  icarmk  el  maeataro  debe  de  hacer  en  ^ste,  come  en  la  gran  mayorfa  de  loa 
cMoe  el  papel  de  director,  de  modo  de  despertar  en  el  nifio  deede  bus  primeraa  alioa 
el  mjpinta  creador,  preaentindole  laa  operacionea  con  una  evidencia  tal  que  el  niflo 
D^gue  a  imaginar  que  es  61  el  que  eetd  deacubriendo  lo  que  en  realidad  ae  le  enaefSa. 
I^  el  capftulo  titukdo  los  pioductos,  dice  Laisant:  "Si  formamos  tres  hacea que con- 
iengancadaunoTbastoncitos,  podemos  proponemos  detenninar  cu^toa  basUmcitoa 
habdl  por  todo.  Para  esto  debemos  multiplicar  7  por  3;  el  reeultado  que  buscamoa 
•a  llama  producto,  el  ndmero  7  que  vamos  a  multiplicar  es  el  multipUcando  y  el  8  por 
•1  que  vamos  a  multiplicar,  se  denomina  multiplicador.  Eata  operaci^  ae  llama 
multiplicacidn.  Si  en  vez  de  juntar  todos  los  bastoncitos,  dejamos  loa  tres  hacea 
aeparados,  se  ve  que  el  resultado,  o  sea  el  producto  21,  tiene  la  misma  relaci6n  con 
7,  ndmero  de  bastoncitos  de  cada  haz,  que  la  relacidn  que  eziste  entre  3  y  la  unidad. 
Podemos  decir  entonces  indiferentemente: 

Multiplicar  7  por  3,  es  repetir  3  voces  el  ndmero  7;  o  encontrar  un  ndmero  que 
tenga  la  misma  relacidn  con  7  que  la  que  tienen  3  y  1.  Multiplicar  un  ndmero  (multi 
plicando)  por  otro  ndmero  (multiplicador),  es  encontrar  un  tercer  ndmero  (producto) 
que  contenga  tantas  voces  el  multiplicando  como  unidades  haya  en  el  multiplicador; 
o  bien  que  tonga  la  misma  relaci6n  con  el  multiplicando,  que  la  que  el  multiplicador 
tonga  con  la  unidad. 

Estas  son  f6rmulas  que  no  se  necesito  ensefiar  al  nifio  de  memoria;  son  ideas  que 
debe  asimilarse  y  nada  m^.  Ahora,  en  tanto  que  las  fdrmulas  tienen  una  apariencia 
b^irbara,  las  ideas  que  encierran  son  de  una  simplicidad  extrema,  sobre  todo  cuando 
ae  lea  traduce  en  granos  de  trigo,  en  bastoncitos  o  en  casiUas  de  papel  cuadriculado. 

Lo  que  es  indudable  es  que  el  nifio  percibiri  desde  luego  que  para  hallar  un  pro- 
ducto no  es  necesario  m^  que  sumar;  que  el  producto  de  7  por  3  ea  7+7+7,  lo  mismo 
que  3  es  igual  a  1+1+1.  Y  asf  lo  encontramos  en  la  tabla  de  Pit^igoras:  tomando  la 
colunma  que  comienza  por  7,  la  que  principia  por  3,  y  buscando  el  punto  de  unidn 
de  las  dos  columnas,  donde  se  ve  21. 

El  signo  de  multiplicar  es  X,  y  la  frase:  "7  multiplicado  por  3  igual  a  21 "  se  traduce 
asf:  7X3=21. 

En  lugar  de  7X3  se  escribe  a  menudo  7.3;  en  vez  de  7  y  3  se  pueden  tomar  dos 
ndmeros  cualesquiera  que  representaremos  por ' '  a  "  y ' '  b . "  Su  producto  se  expresari 
asf:  ''a"  por  "b,"  o  simplemento  a.  b;  escribir,  por  ejemplo,  ab=<p,  es  un  modo  de 
expresar  que  el  producto  de  "a"  por  *'b"  es  "p." 

Ea  bueno  saber  que  pueden  consideraree  varies  productos  como  *'a"  por  "b"  por 
"c"  por  ''d"  o  ''abed/'  por  ejemplo;  esto  quiere  decir  que  primero  se  multiplica  a 
por  **b,"  despu^  el  producto  obtonido  se  multiplica  por  "c,"  luego  el  nuevo  producto 
por  "d;**  "a,"  "b,"  "c,"  **d,"  se  Uaman  factores  y  "abed"  es  el  producto;  pueden 
obtonerae  asf  productos  de  gran  ndmero  de  factores. 

En  cuanto  a  la  prdctica  de  la  multiplicaci6n,  hay  que  hacer  notar  que  la  tabla  de 
Pit^ras  sdlamento  da  los  productos  de  los  ndmeros  menores  que  10.  Se  ensefiard 
enseguida  a  multiplicar  cualquicr  ndmero  por  10,  100,  1.000,  ete. 

La  aplicaci6n  a  numerosos  ejemplos,  conforme  a  las  reglas  dadas  generalmente  en 
todos  los  toxtos  de  aritm6tica,  podrd  ser  dtil,  cuando  no  sea  precedida  por  teorfa 
alguna.  Pero  no  me  cansar^  de  recomendar  que  se  d^  la  preferencia  al  m^todo 
musulm&n,  que  es  casi  tan  rdpido  como  el  ordinario,  y  mucho  m&s  f&cil  de  comprender 
y  practicar,  por  mia  que  no  sea  bastanto  conocido  en  la  escuela  francesa,  aunque 
haya  sido  citado  por  muchos  au tores. 
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VutiM  ft  exponerio  cod  un  ei«nplomu7BlmpIa(fig.  7):  BS4TparSU.  Bl  nslliplt 
cMido  tiene  ctutro  cifraa  y  el  multipllcmdor  tm;  tomvmiMwfam  on  papal  cuadileaMi 
3  IfneM  d«  4  cBsillas  nula  uiut;  anibs  Mcribuno*  lu  cifiM  dd  nnltqUeando  f,  S,  <,Tt 
y  B  U  iiquierdft  ba  del  multiplicAdor  2,  6,  8;  devpndi  de  tiuu  1m  Un—  da  paalH 
que  muevtn  U  flgura,  wcribamoa  en  cad*  caaiUa  el  pradneto  da  loi  doa  aAmnrnw^ 
ireipoDdienUa,  como  ai  futounoa  a  conatniir  la  tabla  de  PiUigataa,  pwo  poafnit 
aobra  la  cifra  de  laa  decenas  del  producto  mliajo  y  la  de  laa  nnldadoa  aniba  da  la  Itaa 
da  pimtoe;  hagamoa  por  Altimo  la  adid6a  de  loa  nAmtrca  cokicadaa  an  laa  oolai 
tranavereatee  que  fonnan  lu  llneaa  de  punUa,  de  izquioila  a  daiedia,  y  hi  " 
el  produrto:  2411626.  La  gma  ventaja  de  eate  m6todo  ei  qne  il 
loa  praductoa  porcialea,  ni  obaervar  en  la  opeimcidn  ordes  detanninado. 
caailUa  esttUi  Uenaa,  ee  que  nada  hemoe  olvidado. 
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Siguiendo  cl  loiamo  ejemplo  y  con  el  miamo  mSlodo,  indicamoa  (fig.  8)  una  di^o- 
aicidn  algo  dilerente,  y  que  puede  ser  maa  c6moda,  porque  no  hay  que  veriflor  la 
Buma  trans  vereolcmente. 

BastA  vcr  la  figura  pani  coraprender  au  explicari^.    Toda  peraona  qua  conoaca 
la  teorla  de  U  multiplicacidn,  podri  encontrsr  la  raz&n  del  mjtodo  muaulmin;  qM 
por  ahora  no  deberemos  pretender  explicarla  al  niQo.     Tal  ves  i\  aolo  la  < 
•in  ncceeidad  de  que  lo  oblieuemoa  a  ello.    Lo  importaate  ea  que  esta  nU 
iDl«Riie  y  que  con  61  puede  Ilegar  a  calcular  cottectamente,    Deade  que  a 
el*caDsaDcio  o  el  dii^uto,  ain  taFdanaa,  paaad  a  otra  coaa. 

Se  llama  potencia  el  producto  de  varioa  factorea  iguaJca,  poi  ejemplo: 


Tal  producto  ae  eacribe  a*,  aicndo  "n"  el  ndmeru  de  factorea  y  ae  lee:  la  aoaan 
potencia  dc  a.     La  aefjunda  potcucia  ae  llama  cuadrado,  y  la  lercaia  cubo  (i 
veremoe  por  que).    Et  n&mero  n  lo  llama  cipononte. 

Por  ejeniplo,  la  cuorta  potcncia  de  2  ea: 


Kl  cubo  de  6  en: 
El  cuadrado  de  7 


2  X  2  X  2  X  2<-2'— 16;  el  exponente  ee  4. 
5  X  5  X  ll»I25;  el  Bxponenla  ea  3. 

7  X  7— 7*— 19;  el  expoaente  ea  2. 
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No  60  pofiible  fijar  reglaa  que  detenninen  la  march*  a  seguir  en  el  estudio  de  cada 
una  de  las  lamas  de  las  matconiitijas,  pefo  se  puede  y  hasta  ee  conveniente  establecer 
obaemcionee  geneiales  y  marcar  IfmiteB  dentro  de  los  cuales  debe  variar  eu  ense- 
fianaab  Bura  fijar  eatoa  Undtea,  ea  neceeario  tener  en  cuenta  la  distinta  capacidad 
dentlfica  del  alumno  que  se  inicia  en  el  ettudio  de  la  ciencia,  o  del  aficionado  que 
leviaa  una  obra  de  matem&ticas  con  la  misma  facilidad  que  analizarCa  un  lUdBofo  un 
libxo  de  lectura. 

En  tal  sentido,  las  primeras  nodones  de  matem&ticaB  deben  de  incmlcane  de  una 
maneta  lenta,  pausada,  badendo  intervenir  a  los  estudiantes  ya  sea  en  las  demostra* 
cioneB  de  teoremas,  ya  en  la  investigaci^n  de  los  problemas;  no  ser&  justo  ni  bene- 
fidoso  pedir  al  joven  alumno,  en  las  demostradonee,  la  rigidea  que  debe  exigine  a 
un  estudiante  de  matem&ticas  superiores.  Se  ensefia,  por  ejemplo^  en  Algebra  ele- 
mental, que  toda  cantidad  con  exponente  cero  es  igual  a  la  unldad;  fal^o  conieepto 
que  se  fimda  en  la  nada,  y  que  por  lo  tanto  debe  rechazarlo  quien  conoaca  las  ver- 
dades  matem^ticaa.  Lo  que  realmente  se  quiere  expresar  es  que  el  Iftnite  de  toda 
cantidad  cuyo  exponente  tiende  a  cero  es  la  unldad.  En  la  ensefianza  de  las  mate-, 
m&ticas  elementales  son  perdonables  aun  libertades  de  otro  orden,  que  no  advierte 
el  nifio.  El  iniciado  en  arltm^tica  admite  como  evldente,  que  un  metro  lineal 
multiplicado  por  un  metro  lineal  da  un  metro  cuadrado.  Si  se  les  pregunta  el  porqu6, 
contestar^:  por  definicidn;  y  sabemoe,  dn  embaxgo,  que  la  definiddn  nos  dice 
^nicamente  que  el  cuadrado  que  tiene  por  lado  un  metro  lineal^  se  toma  como  unldad 
de  medida  de  las  superfides;  pero  se  demuestra  en  geometria  que  para  obtener  el 
ndmero  que  expreee  el  Area  de  un  cuadrado,  basta  multiplicar  los  ndmeroe  que  miden 
fous  dos  ^mensiones,  o  sea:  !=■!  X  1. 

£1  error  consiste  en  acompaflar  a  los  ntimeros  que  miden  la  superficie  y  laa  dimen- 
skmes,  las  unidades  de  medidas  respectivas,  y  se  dice: 

!■>  =  1«  X  1" 

Si  s>e  hubiera  tornado  como  unidad  de  las  superfides  el  cuadrado  cuyo  lado  vale  doe 
metros,  ese  cuadrado  scrfa  el  metro  cuadrado  del  nuevo  sistema.  En  esta  bip^tesis, 
y  conservando  la  unidad  lineal  del  sistema  m^trico  decimal,  es  ttdl  ver  todas  las 
modificacioneR  que  sufrirlan  las  expresiones  de  laa  ^tfeas  de  las  figuras.  Asi  el 
ndmero  abstracto  que  expresa  el  &rea  de  un  rect&ngulo,  serfa  igual  a  un  cuarto  del 
producto  de  los  ndmeros  abstractof)  que  miden  f^us  dos  dimensiones,  pues  si  llamamos 
P  y  P^  las  superfides  de  dos  rect^Lnguloe  cuyas  bases  y  alturas  son  respectivamente  b 
y  y,  a  y  a',  tenemos: 

P     b  V  » 

Siendo  P^  el  cuadrado  cuyo  lado  vale  dos  metroa,  tenemos: 

P     1    b^l  a 


P'     2  1"  ^  2  !■ 
Luego: 

P      2,At- 
i^"4  1«l« 

Si  se  pregunta  a  un  estudiante  de  matemiticaa  elementales,  cuanto  vale  la  suma 
de  dos  ndmeros  distintos  de  la  unidad,  por  ejemplo  3  y  4,  dar^  inmediatamente  la 
respuesta:  7  unidades,  con  la  evidencia  que  pueda  tener  un  axioma.  Esta  s^uridad 
en  la  respuesta  no  es  sine  adquirida  por  la  costumbre  de  ver  que  tres  mis  cuatro 
eon  dete.  Si  se  les  pregunta  el  porqu^,  les  causaWl  sorpresa,  y  sin  embaigo  la  raa6n 
de  ser  es  que  los  ndmeroe  se  suponen  definidos  en  la  expred6n  de  la  unidad  agregada 
a  un  niimero  cualquiera. 
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Asf  por  ejemplo: 

1 + 1  ""2  por  defiiiici6n . 
2+l'"3  por  definiddn. 
3+l"-4  por  definicidn. 
4-i-l»5  por  definicidn. 

Leibnitz,  para  evidendar  que  2+2  daban  4,  razonaba  de  la  aignieiita 

2+2-(2+l)+l-3+l-4 
De  donde: 

2+2-4  L.  Q.  Q.  D. 

Hay  una  tendenda  a  decir  2  m^  2  dan  4,  por  definid6n, 

Pero  aun  cuando  la  comprobad6n  de  Leibnitz  no  es  en  realidad  nna 

aatiaEace  al  eepiritu.    Si  aceptamos  la  definid6n  del  ndmero  cuatro  como  la  nuna  dt 

dos  m^  doB,  habrfa  que  comprobar  que  3+1=4;  -de  la  siguiente  manani,  por  tjmagkK 

3=2+1  por  definid6n. 

Luego: 

3+l-2+(l+l) 

pero  1+1=2  por  definiddn. 

3+1=2+2 

y  como 

2+2=4  por  definiddn 

tendrlamoB: 

3+1=4. 

Como  80  ve,  no  se  gana  nada  con  el  cambio;  por  el  contrario,  as  pievde  la  voti^^ 
de  poder  definir  la  numeracidn  de  una  manera  general. 

LoB  miflmofl  axiomas  se  admiton  como  evidcntes,  ya  sea  por  la  coatumbre  de  tv 
repetirse  un  fendmono  do  una  manera  invariable,  ya  sea  por  intuicidn. 

El  postulado  de  Euclides:  por  un  punto  no  se  pucde  tiazar  vain  que  una  pmlsh 
a  una  recta  dada,  no  es  deducido  sine  por  intuiddn,  y  el  estudiante  lo  admile  ria 
mayor  dificultad;  y,  sin  embargo,  si  conscrvamos  la  definiddn  antigua  de 
paralelas  como,  ^'aquellas  que  estando  en  un  mismo  piano  no  se  encuentran  por 
que  80  pn)loD!2;ucn,''  cs  posdble  hacer  hipdiesis  opucstaa  que  serfan  el  postulado'dt 
Kiirli<lca,  (ic  Lobatscliewsky  y  aun  el  de  Riemann  8op:6n  que  se  admita  que  por  m 
]ninto  dado  do  un  piano  se  puodc  trazar  una  sdla  paralela,  infinitas  o  ninguna  paimlela 
a  una  recta  dada.  Ahora  bien,  si  so  enseila  a  un  alumno  que  no  tenga  nocidn  de 
rectas  panilohip  el  postulado  do  J^obatschcwsky,  lo  acepta  con  tanta  conviccidn  cone 
el  do  Euclide.4,  siu  ocurrfrsclc  meditar  sobre  la  dcfinicidn  de  rectas  paralelas. 

Se  dire  quo  ol  axioma  os  una  verdad  cxddcnte  por  sf  misma,  pero  tambidn  podaHH 
suponor  lo  contrario  a  lo  supuesto  en  ol  axioma  y  nos  rosultan  otras  geometrias  que  ne 
dejan  do  wt  vcrdadcras.  aunque  exprosadas  on  otro  lenguaje,  tales  como  las  peome- 
trLis  do  Veronese  o  Ililbert,  on  las  males  so  cambia  el  axioma  de  Arqufmedea:  loda 
loirjitud  dada  multiplirada  por  un  entcro  suficicntcmente  grande,  terminari  por  dar 
tfxia  lon;.itud  dada  por  grande  quo  ella  sea. 

Vemos,  pues.  que  en  el  estudio  de  las  matomdticas  clementales,  los  iniciados  prir* 
por  alto,  sin  opener  difi<Miltad,  sin  advertirlo  casi,  todas  estas  verdades  no  probadit 
en  los  libros,  las  que  podemos  cla8ifi<'ar  en  dos  ^randes  categorlas:  las  primeraa  sod 
aquollas  cuyas  demostrafiunes  se  evitan  para  no  cansar  al  estudiante,  y  son  propti- 
montc  del  dominio  do  la  aritmotica,  desaparodendo  por  complete  en  el  estudio  delas 
matcnidticas  Huporioros;  las  seguudas,  que  mn  reales  dentro  de  la  hipdtcsis  hecfaa, 
porteneccn  miiis  a  la  ireomctrfa,  pero  se  ramiGcan  en  toda  la  ciencia  matemitica. 
Y  crecmos  con  Poinrar6  quo 

si  BC  lofl  suprimc  en  los  textos  de  ensefianza  so  obcdece  a  una  nccesidad ;  los  estudiaiitsi 
no  estdn  a(in  preparados  a  las  verdades  rii:un>samonte  matomdticas;  no  vcrfan  rine 
vanas  y  fafltidiofias  8UBceptibilida<loa;  so  ponloHa  dcmasiado  tiempo  queriende 
hacerlo  do  una  manera  mds  oxiu^ente;  cs  necosario  que  repasen  mifts  rapiaaiiieiito. 
pero  sin  pasar  de  largo,  el  camino  que  recorron  lentamcntc  los  fundadores  de  la   *  — ~~ 
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Ya  que  ha  ddo  necenrio,  en  bien  de  la  enaefianza,  tomane  esas  libertadee,  acep- 
tando  como  evidentes  prindpios  que  necesitan  demoetzaddn,  ^no  aeria  ventajoio 
pfreaentar  IO0  teoieinas  de  aritm^tica  en  tal  forma,  que  tomen  el  mimoo  caiicter  de 
evidenda?    A  ese  fin  parece  encaminane  la  ikltima  enaefianga  franceaa.    El  eatu- 
djante  de  aritm^tica  no  eaU  adn  acoatumbrado  a  la  rigidex  de  la  demoatzaddn  alge- 
biaica;  ea  neceaario  enaefiarle  a  razonar,  paaando  de  una  manera  lenta  de  la  compio- 
bad6ii  oon  que  ae  inidan  loa  primeroa  eatudioa,  a  la  demoatrad6n  que  exigen  loa 
teoremaa.    Emilio  Borel,  en  aua  libroa  de  matem&ticaa  elementalea,  inapirado  en  laa 
lecdonea  de  aritm6tica  de  Julio  Tannery,  noa  expone,  magiatralmaite,  e^  enaafianaa 
de  la  aritm^tica. 
Veamoa  algunoa  ejemploa  adaptadoa  a  nueatro  medio: 
TBorema:  Todo  diviaor  de  varioa  nOmeroa  divide  a  au  auma. 
Ante  todo  debemoa  obaervar  que  ai  auponemoa  que  poaeemoa,  por  ^femplo,  40 
pesos  en  billetea  de  10  peaoa,  ea  evidente  que  nueatra  fortuna  40,  ea  diviaible  por  10^ 
que  ea  el  valor  de  cada  billete. 
Yeamoa  ahora  el  razonamiento  del  teorema: 

Supongamoa  que  Juan  tiene  20  peaoa  en  billetea  de  10  peaoa,  Pedro  tiene  990  en 
billetea  de  a  |10,  y  Jacobo  tiene  140  en  billetea  de  a  |10. 

Ea  evidente  que  laa  lortunaa  de  Juan,  Pedro  y  Jacobo  aon  diviaiblea  por  10;  j  que 
laa  fortunaa  reunidaa  20+39+40^90  aer&  tambi^  diviaible  por  10  por  eatar  expieaada 
en  billetea  de  a  $10. 
TomemoB  otro  ejemplo. 

Regla:  Para  obtener  el  reato  de  la  diviai6n  de  un  ntimero  por  9,  ae  auma  el  valor 
abaoluto  de  aua  cifraa;  ai  eata  auma  ea  auperior  a  9,  ae  divide  pw  9,  y  el  teato  buacado 
ea  igual  al  reato  de  eata  diviaidn. 

Supongamoa  que  Juan  poaee  $431,  y  quiere  comprar  el  mayor  ntimero  poeible  de 
libroa  de  una  derta  colecci6n  que  ae  venden  a  $9  cada  uno.  ^Cuantoa  peaoa  le  aobrar&n? 
Ea  ciaro  que  el  ntimero  de  peaoa  que  le  sobran  es  igual  al  reato  de  la  diviBi6n  de  431  por 
9;  propongdmonos  juatamente  encontrar  eae  resto  ain  efectuar  la  diviai6n. 

Supongamos  que  los  431  pesos  de  Juan  constan  de  4  billetea  de  a  |100,  3  billetea  de 
$10  y  1  billete  de  $1.  Con  un  blUete  de  $100  podrd  comprar  11  libroa  de  a  $9  que  le 
coetar^  $99,  sobrdndole  $1  por  billete,  sea  $4  en  total;  del  mismo  modo,  con  cada 
billete  de  a  $10,  puede  comprar  un  libro  que  le  costard  $9  y  le  aobrardn  $1;  luego  con 
loa  3  blUetes  de  $10  puede  comprar  un  cierto  ndmero  de  libroa,  aobrdndole  $1  por 
billete,  o  sea  $3;  vemos  que  a  Juan  le  ha  sobrado  $4  de  los  billetea  de  a  $100,  $3  de  loa 
bllletes  de  a  $10,  y  el  billete  de  a  $1,  o  sean  4+3+1=^8. 

£1  ndmero  8  vemos  pues  que  se  ha  obtenido  sumando  el  valor  abaoluto  de  laa  cifraa 
aignificativas  del  ndmero  dado  431,  y  no  viene  a  aer  8in6  el  reato  de  la  diviai6n  de  431 
por  9. 

Si  suponemos  que  Juan  tiene  $843,  0  sea  8  billetea  de  a  $100,  4  billetea  de  a  $10,  y  8 
billetes  de  $1,  le  qucdarfan  8+4+3=15.  Con  esos  $15  ae  puedo  comprar  un  libro  y  le 
aobran  $6.  El  resto  de  la  division  de  843  por  9  no  es  15;  pero  ea  el  miamo  que  el  reato 
de  15  por  9. 

Se  ve,  pues,  que  el  ntimero  15  se  obtiene  sumando  loa  ndmeroa  8,  4  y  3  que  no  aoa 
aino  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras  del  numero  843. 

Bajo  esta  forma  la  regla  es  evidente,  y  no  es  neceaario  que  el  alumno  tenga  que 
aprender  todos  los  teoremaa  de  la  divisibilidad  por  9. 

He  ahf  las  hermosas  palabras  con  que  Emilio  Borel  comlenza  el  prefado  de  au  obrti 
y  que  encierran  la  mejor  defensa  que  se  pueda  hacer  del  m^todo  indicado: 

Laa  clases  a  las  cuales  este  libro  estd  destinado,  aon  laa  primeraa  en  que  figura  un 

I>rograma  de  aritm6tica  razonada;  hasta  entoncea  no  ae  ha  hecho  intervenir  el  cdlculo; 
a  ensenanza  cesa  de  ser  exclusivamente  prdctica  para  aer  te6rica;  eata  tranaformaddn 
debe  realizarse  con  prudencia,  serfa  muy  pei  judicial  dar  a  loa  j6venea  eatudiantea  una 
enaefianza  exclusivamente  te6rica. 
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Debemos  advertir,  sin  embaigo,  para  que  no  se  intarpfeta  mil  •!  mAtodo 
que  en  algunoe  problemaa  de  aritm^tica  ae  exige  en  laa  ^mmtMt^mm^>mtimff  ]^  r|^Uaa 
matemdtica,  de  modo  que  el  alumno  ee  vasra  acoatombiando  al  "Trnrnftiitntff  atph 
bndco,  salvo  que  ae  prefiera  dejar  para  el  estudio  del  ilgebim  la  compandte  dt  In 
marcha  indicada,  con  la  demo8traci6n  propiamente  dtcha,  haciefndo  m  al  alamao  la 
diferencia  entre  la  aritmdtica  y  el  Algebra. 

£1  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  a  dos  dimensionee  debe  efectuana  «o  aaporftciOT  da 
curvatura  constante,  con  el  fin  de  que  al  tranaportar  laa  figuraa  del  Ingv  no  Ymltm  da 
forma,  La  ma^itud  de  eata  curvatura  puede  ser  nula,  negativa  o  poaitiva  j  taadw" 
mo6  asf  las  superficies  planas,  las  pseudo-esf^icas  y  las  esf^icas.  En  la  priauva  da 
estas  superficies  hcmos  visto  que  se  cumple  el  postulado  de  Enelidea,  modificanda  la 
definici6n  de  rcctas  paralolas,  segdn  lo  hemes  indicado  en  nnestro  foUeto  aobra  "Taorfa 
de  las  rectas  paralelas."  La  definici6n  cUaica  de  rectaa  paralelaa  ha  aido  hoy 
plazada  por  varies  au  tores  siendo  uno  de  ellos  Charles  Moray  en  sua  "Nuevoa '. 
de  Geometrfa.*'    En  la  segunda  existc  la  paralela  de  Lobatachewaky  con  un  iagola 

(p)<2,  y  en  la  tercera  no  cs  posible  traxar  paralela  algvna  a  una  recta  dada,  paeito 

que  todos  los  cfrculos  mdximos  se  cortan.    Este  tiltimo  case  justifica  la  geometrfa  da 
Uiemann,  la  que  no  vienc  a  ser  sine  la  geometrfa  esf^rica  extendida  a  tres  dimenaionea. 

El  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  elemental  a  dos  dimensionos  se  limita,  en  nueama 
institutos,  a  las  superficies  planas,  que  son  las  que  m&s  se  adaptan  a  nueatro  eapacia 
visual  y  nos  dan  los  conocimientos  necesarios  para  la  rcsoluci6n  de  loa  problaaiai 
elementales  de  nuestro  mundo  real. 

^E^  la  geometrfa  una  ciencia  experimental? 

^Debe  hacerso  intervenir  la  experiencia  en  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometrCa? 

Hemes  dicho  que  muchos  exiomas  no  son  sine  experimentalea,  y  como  por  oCn 
parte  la  mayorfa  de  las  dcfiniciones'contienen  un  axioma,  es  evidente  que  la  expe- 
riencia tiene  participaci6n  importantfsima  en  los  fundamentos  de  la  geometrfa. 

En  apoyo  de  nuestra  tesis  basta  recordar  el  case  notable,  citado  por  Poinear^  del 
ge6metra  alem&n  M.  Klein,que  con  el  fin  de  investigar  si  en  una  superficie  de  Rienaaa 
existc  siempre  una  funci6n  admitiendo  singularidades  dadas,  precede  de  la  aigaieata 
manera: 

Toma  una  superficie  mctdlica  cuya  conductibilidad  eldctrica  est^  de  acnefdo  con 
ciertas  leycs,  segdn  la  superficie  de  Riemann  tomada. 

Ixi  aplica  la  corriente  el6ctrica,  y  la  forma  como  se  distribuye  en  an  aaperiicia« 
definiHl  una  funci6n  cuyas  singularidades  son  precisamente  laa  que  a< 
investigar. 

Creemos  pucs,  conveniente  hacer  intervenir  en  el  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  la 
riencia;  pero  dnicamente  cuando  asf  lo  permita  la  naturaleza  del  principio  de  qoa 
se  trata,  teniendo  presentc  que  es  preferible  no  separarse  de  la  demostracite  abatracta 
a  hacer  use  indebido  e  inoportuno  de  la  parte  experimental. 

Es  un  hecho  comprobado  la  dificultad  de  ciertas  personas  para  concebir  laa  flginai 
gcom^^tricas  en  el  espacio.    La  ensefianza  objetiva,  que  nos  permite  hacer  ver  Ih 
figuras  en  perspectiva,  tiene  justamente  por  objeto  salvar  el  inconveniente  apontado; 
sin  embargo,  debe  hacerse  un  uso  moderado  de  ella,  tratando  mia  bien  de  qua  el 
estudiaute  so  acostumbre  a  las  figuras  proyectadas,  prepar4ndosele  aaf  para  el  eatiidie 
de  las  geometrfas  descriptiva  y  analftica. 
Hay  un  punto  interesante  respocto  a  la  ensefianza  del  c&lculo  infinileaimal. 
^No  serfa  cimveniente  ensefiar  el  cdlculo  antes  de  la  goometrfaT 
El  argumento  m&s  podoroso  que  hemos  visto  dar  a  los  partidarioe  de  eate  orden  an 
la  cnaeilanza,  so  basaba  en  que  el  estudio  del  c&lculo  infinitesimal  noa  anunciaba  va 
ndmero  ilimitado  de  dimensiones,  y  los  estudiantes  de  geometrfa,  acoatumbradoa  a  la 
exiptencia  de  tres  dimensiones,  no  verfan  en  el  cdlculo  sine  un  estudio  te6rico,  ?nJtTfl** 
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cnando  el  breve  tiempo  de  que  se  dispone  pant  su  enaefianza  no  deja  entrever  bus 
grandee  y  mdltiples  aplicacionee,  asi  como  el  poderoeo  auxilio  que  pre«ta  a  las  demiB 
cienciaa. 

SI  error  esU  juatamente  en  no  comunicarlee  la  existencia  de  las  "n"  dimensiones. 
6i  ae  eatudia  la  geometria  a  tree  dimenaionea,  ea  dnicamente  debido  a  que  el  eapacio 
leal  noa  preaenta  como  verdad  evidente  lo  que  no  ea  aino  una  obaervacidn  particular. 
Baata  observar  que  en  la  geometria  analltica  no  interviene  la  intuici6n  viaual,  aino 
tan  a61o  la  idea  de  magnitud,  de  modo  que  ai  llamamoa  z,  y,  z,  laa  coordenadaa  que 
determinan  la  poaicidn  de  un  punto  y  x+dx,  y+dy,  a+dz,  laa  de  un  punto  prdximo 
eiendo  da  el  elemento  lineal  de  nueatro  eapacio  real,  tendremoa: 

d8=Vd*x-fd>y+d»z 

que  ea  el  teorema  de  Pitdgoraa  generalizado. 

Del  mismo  modo,  si  las  coordenadaa  de  dos  puntoe  pr6ximoa  fueran,  reaqpectivamente, 
^t  Xi  ^1  V  ...  y  x-fdx,  y+dy,  z+dz,  v-fdv.  ...  el  elemento  lineal  aerla: 

d8=Vd^x-fd»y+d*z+d»v-f. 

Ricmann  admite  eBta  igualdad  como  axioma,  ain  quitarle  el  car&cter  hipot^tico, 
y  dando  a  cada  punto  ''n"  coordenadaa  independientea  laa  unaa  de  laa  otraa  y  va- 
riando  de  una  manera  contfnua. 

Ea  e  idente  que  para  poder  concebir  eete  eapacio  a  "n"  dimenaionea,  ea  neceaario 
efectuar  un  eatudio  mis  prolijo,  que  no  entramoa  a  conaiderar  por  temor  de  aeparamos 
del  fin  que  noa  hemoe  propuesto;  pero  ai  noa  permitimoe  recomendar  la  lectura  de  loa 
trabajoa  efectuadoa  por  Gauas,  Riemann,  Beltrami,  Helmholtz  y  Pdiicar^. 

£n  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometria  tenemoe  doa  grandea  m^todoa:  (1^)  El  m6todo 
cl&aico;  (2^)  el  m^todo  modemo,  que  ban  dado  en  llamar  algunoa  m^todo  conc^ntrico. 

El  m^todo  cl^co  que  ea  el  que  se  ba  venido  aiguiendo  en  Europa,  deade  la  6poca 
do  loa  ge6metra8  griegoa  y  que  ba  sido  abandonado  en  Francia  deapu6a  del  decreto 
del  27  de  julio  de  1905,  consiste  en  no  admitir  los  principioa  ain  pre~,  ia  demoatraci6n. 

Para  el  m^todo  modemo  de  la  enseflanza  de  la  geometria  recomendarlamoa  que  ae 
tenga  muy  en  cuenta  la  notable  obra  de  Cbarlea  Moray,  profesor  de  la  Univeraidad 
de  Dij6n,  titulada  '^Nuevos  Elementoa  de  Geometria,"  eate  libro  notahillaimo 
estudia  a  la  vez  el  piano  y  el  espacio  poniendo  en  e\  idencia  laa  verdadea  de  orden 
experimental. 

El  aecreto  de  este  nuevo  m^todo  de  e^iaeflanza,  conaiate  juatamente  en  preaentar 
loa  principios  en  una  forma  tal  que  el  alumno,  ain  neceaidad  de  recurrir  a  la  demoe- 
traci6n  que  exige  el  m^todo  cldedco,  admitiendo  como  evidente  la  gran  mayorla  de  laa 
Tordadea  solamente  por  la  comprobaci6n  que  la  experiencia  y  la  intuici6n  noa  preaenta. 

Lo  intereaante  serfa  reaolver  una  marcba  general  a  aeguirae  en  la  enaefianza  de  laa 
matemdticas,  de  modo  que  facilite  el  intercambio  de  profeaorea  y  alumnoa  de 
matemdticas  en  la  forma  que  ae  resuelva  en  este  Honorable  Congreao. 

RE8UMBN. 

Enseflama  de  las  matemdticaa  en  Uu  eecueloi  piiblieai. — Seria  evldentemente  intere- 
aante estallecer  para  todaa  laa  Naciones  que  interv  ienen  en  eate  Congreao,  un  miamo 
plan  de  estudio  a  seguirse  en  la  enaefianza  de  laa  matemdticaa,  facilitando  aal  el  inter- 
cambio de  profesores  y  alumnoa  de  una  Repdblica  a  otra  y  eate  plan  debe  comenzar 
justamente  en  las  escuelas  pdblicaa.  La  primera  enaefianza  de  laa  matemdticaa 
comprende  dos  grandes  ciclos:  (1^)  La  iniciaci6n  matemdtica;  (2^)  loa  eatudioa  aecun- 
darios  (altas  escuelas). 
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Es  e^  idente  que  el  astema  de  ensefSanrA  dobe  variar  de  uno  m  olio  dclo*  pen 
variaci6n  debe  ser  lenta,  paunda,  sin  aaltos  bnucoa,  de  modo  que  el  alnmiio 

de  un  aisteina  a  otit)  ain  mifrir  las  consecuencias  que  podrfa  traer  im  c^ 

En  la  iniciaci6ii  matem&tica  debe  inter  enir  en  un  principio  ^mramimta  b 
comprobaci6n.  Debe  procedene  de  tal  modo  que  el  nifio  Hegue  a  adndtir  cone 
e  idente  y  general  los  principios  materndticos,  que  8e  le  inculcan,  hadfodola  iw 
con  la  comprobaci6n  contfnua  la  producci6n  de  un  fendmeno. 

El  cerebro  del  nifio  no  estd  adn  prepaiado  para  la  demootimcidn  matemitlca,  y  Ikgp 
a  admitir  f^ilmente  todo  aquello  que  se  le  enaefia.  La  iniciaddn  matemilica  debt 
evidentemente  empezar  por  el  dibujo;  pero  dn  entrar  en  mayores  detallea  por  Unm 
de  sobrepasar  el  ndmero  de  palabras  impueetas  a  este  resumen  por  el  programa  del 
congreso,  nos  limitaremos  a  indicar  la  com  enionda  de  que  todo  maestro  tenga  tin 
presente,  y  adn  tome  como  gula  la  notable  obra  que  sobre  la  iniciacidn  matemitka 
ha  escrito  A.  Laisant. 

Por  otra  parte  en  los  estudios  sccundarios  los  principios  deben  inculcaree  tambite 
por  medio  de  la  comprobaci6n;  pero  osta  comprobaci6n  dcja  do  ser  puramente  de 
ob8ervaci6n,  haciendo  intervenir  el  razonamiento.  Lo  interesante  ante  todo  es  que 
se  abandone  el  m^todo  cl^co,  adoptando  como  se  ha  hecho  en  Europa  y  algunii 
Repdblicas  Americanaa,  el  mdtodo  comprobativo. 

Emilio  Borel,  en  sua  libroa  de  matemdticas  elementalea,  inspirado  en  las  leccioneide 
aritm6tica  de  Julio  Tannery,  nos  expono,  ma.i;istralmente,  osta  ensefiansa  de  la 
aritm6tica. 

Veamoe  al^nos  ejemplos  adaptados  a  nuestro  medio: 

Teorema :  Todo  di\'i8or  de  varios  numeron  divide  a  su  suma. 

Ante  todo  debcmiis  observar  que  si  suponemos  que  posoemos,  por  ejemplo,  40  pesos 
en  billetes  de  10  pesos,  os  ovidente  quo  nuestra  fortuna  40,  es  divisible  por  10,  que  si 
el  valor  de  cada  billeto. 

Vcamos  ahora  el  razonamiento  del  teorema: 

Supomramos  que  Juan  tiene  20  pesos  en  billetes  de  |10,  Pedro  tiene  $30  en  billetsi 
de  d  110,  y  Jacobo  tiene  140  en  billetes  de  i.  $10. 

Es  evidente  que  las  fortunas  de  Juan,  Pedro  y  Jacobo  pon  divisibles  por  10;  y  que  las 
fortunas  reunidas  20+30+40=390  serd  tambi^n  divisible  por  10  por  estar  ezprecMda 
en  billetes  de  a  $10. 

Tomemos  otro  ejemplo: 

Rf.gla:  Para  obtener  el  resto  de  la  division  de  un  ndmero  por  9,  se  suma  el  valor 
absolute  de  sus  cifras;  si  esta  suma  es  superior  a  9,  se  di\idc  por  9,  y  el  rcsto  buacado  Ci 
igual  al  resto  dQ  esta  di\*iai6n. 

Supongamos  que  Juan  posee  $431,  y  quiere  comprar  el  mayor  ndmcro  posible  de 
libros  de  cierta  coleci6n  que  se  venden  a  $9  cada  uno.  ^Cu4ntos  pesos  le  sobrarinT  Ei 
claro  que  el  ndmero  de  pesos  que  le  sobran  es  igual  al  resto  de  la  di\'isi6n  de  431  por  9; 
propongdmonoH  justamente  encontrar  ese  rcsto  sin  efectuar  la  divisidn. 

Suponemos  que  los  431  pesos  de  Juan  constan  de  4  billetes  de  d  $100,  3  billetes  de 
$10  y  1  billeto  de  $1.  Con  un  billete  de  $100  podrd  comprar  11  librus  de  a  $9  que  le 
costardn  $99,  sobrdndole  $1  por  billete  o  sea  $4  en  total;  del  mismo  modo  con  cada 
billete  de  a  $10,  puede  comprar  un  libro  que  le  costard  $9  y  le  sobrardn  $1;  luego  coa 
loM  trc's  billetes  de  $10  puede  comprar  cierto  ndmero  de  libros,  sobrdndole  $1  por 
billete,  o  Hoa  $3;  vemrw  que  a  Juan  le  ha  sobrado  $4  de  los  billetes  de  a  $100,  $3  de  lot 
billotcrt  de  a  $10  y  el  billetes  de  $1,  o  scan  4+3+1=8. 

El  iiumen>  8  vomos  puea  que  se  ha  obtenido  sumando  el  \'alor  absoluto  de  las  cifiM 
Hipiificativas  del  numero  dado  431,  y  no  vieue  a  ser  sine  el  rcsto  de  la  divisidn  de  431 
por  9. 

Si  HU)M>iiein<  ih  que  Juan  tiene  $843,  o  nea  8  billetes  de  $100, 4  billetes  de  $10  y  3  billetsi 
de  $1 ,  le  qi:e<larfan  S-|-4  4  3=15.  (on  eiv»H  $15  pue<le  comprar  un  libm  y  le  sobran  $6. 
El  roHto  de  la  divi.-*i6n  de  843  por  9  no  e»»  15;  ix»n»  es  el  raiBmo  que  el  resto  de  15  por  9. 
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Se  ve,  pues,  que  el  ndmero  15  se  obtiene  siimando  lo6  ntimeroe  8,  4  y  3  que  no  eon 
sino  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras  del  ndmero  843. 

Bajo  esta  forma  la  regla  es  evidente,  y  no  es  necesario  que  el  alumno  tonga  que  apren- 
der  todoe  Iob  teoremas  de  la  divisibilidad  por  9. 

He  ahi  las  hermosas  palabras  con  que  Emilio  Borel  comienza  el  pretacio  de  su  obra, 
y  quo  encierran  la  mejor  defensa  que  se  pueda  hacer  del  m^todo  indicado: 

Las  claaes  a  las  cuales  este  libro  estd  destinado,  son  las  primeras  en  las  que  fi^ura 
an  programa  de  aritm^tica  razonada;  hnsta  entonces  no  se  ha  heoho  intervemr  el 
c&lculo;  la  ensefianza  cesa  de  ser  excluaivamente  prdctica  para  ser  tedrica;  esta 
transformacidn  debe  realizarse  con  prudencia,  seria  muy  perju<ncial  dar  a  los  jdvenes 
estudiantes  una  ensefianza  exclusivamente  tedrica. 

En  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometrfa  tenemoe  doe  grandes  m^todos:  (1)  Elm  ^todo 
cUisico;  (2)  el  m6todo  modemo,  que  ban  dado  en  Uamar  algunos  m^todo  conc^ntrico. 

£1  m6todo  cldslco  que  es  el  que  se  ha  venido  siguiendo  en  Europa,  desde  la  6poca 
de  los  ge6metras  griegos  y  que  ha  sido  abandonado  en  Francia  despu6s  del  decreto  del 
27  de  Julio  de  1935,  conedste  en  no  admidr  los  principios  sin  previa  demostracidn. 

Para  el  m6todo  modemo  de  ensefianza  de  la  geometrfa  recomendarfamos  que  se 
tenga  muy  en  cuenta  la  notable  obra  de  Charles  Moray,  profesor  de  la  Univesridad  de 
Dij6n,  litulada  **Nuevo8  Elementos  de  Geometrfa/'  este  libro  notabilfsimo  estudia  a 
la  vez  el  piano  y  el  espacio  poniendo  en  evidencia  las  verdades  de  orden  experimental. 

El  secreto  de  este  nuevo  m^todo  de  ensefianza,  consiste  justamente  en  presentar 
los  principios  en  una  forma  tal  que  el  almuno  sin  necesidad  de  recurrir  a  la  demoa- 
traci6n  que  exige  el  m6todo  cldsico,  admite  como  evidente  la  gran  mayorfa  de  las 
verdades  por  s61o  la  comprobaci6n  que  la  experiencia  y  la  intuici6n  noe  presenta. 

Lo  interesante  serfa  resolver  una  marcha  general  a  seguirse  en  la  ensefianza  de  laa 
matemdticas,  de  modo  que  facilite  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos,  on  la 
forma  que  se  resuelva  en  este  Honorable  Congreso. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  ENDOWMENT  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.' 

By  JOHN  A.  BRASHEAR. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  fund  given  by  an  individual  for  public-school 
service  that  has  accomplished  so  much  good  as  one  which  was  intrusted  to  the  writer 
in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  the  betterment  of  teaching  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  time  the  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  by  an  anonymous  donor  there  was  but  a  vague  idea 
of  how  it  should  be  applied  to  bring  the  best  results  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  in 
our  public  schools.  At  that  time  there  were  about  80,000  pupils  in  the  Pittsburgh 
schools  and  about  2,000  teachers.  With  the  consent  of  the  donor,  and  with  his  best 
wishes,  a  commission  of  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  was  appointed  to  assist  in  developing  a 
plan  that  would  give  the  largest  measure  of  success  in  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 
The  commu»sion  decided  to  request  several  educators  connected  with  various  teachers* 
colleges  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  and  discuss  the  problem  with  us.  The  outcome  of 
this  discussion  was  that  the  best  possible  solution  was  to  send  as  many  of  the  teachers 
as  possible  to  summer  schools  for  rest,  recreation,  and  study,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  teachers  were  not  to  be  overtaxe<l  with  studies  after  their  10  months* 
of  hard  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

1  Since  the  above  address  was  given,  the  available  fund  for  this  splendid  work  has  been  doubled  bj 
the  donor  of  the  original  fund.— J.  A.  B. 
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The  selection  was  quite  a  fonnidable  task,  but  diculan  were  mit  to  tte  SjOOO 
teachers,  asking  those  who  would  like  to  take  a  summer  coune  to  write  as  wliat  thdr 
ideals  of  teaching  were  and  what  they  hoped  to  bring  back  in  the  way  of  efllcioBcy  a 
their  school  work.  We  called  to  our  assistance  the  superintendent  of  the  adMohb 
the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  in  every  way  possible  endeavored  to  aelect  tte 
teachers  whose  hearts  were  in  their  work.  In  many  cases  we  gave  the  preference  to 
those  who  had  used  their  savings  previous  to  this  time  for  the  purpoae  of  etudy  in 
summer  schools.  Various  modifications  in  the  manner  of  selecting  teechen  haire 
been  made  during  the  last  B\e  years  and  it  is  likely  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
those  appointed  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  cammiwion,  which, 
though  not  exacting  in  their  nature,  were  supposed  to  be  commensurate  with  thi 
expenditure  of  effort  made  by  the  commission  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  project. 

As  there  were  so  many  applications  it  was  deemed  best  in  the  third  yemr  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  summer  schools,  which  plan  has  bM 
carried  out  every  year  since  it  was  inaugurated.  The  teachers  appointed  were  i^ 
quested  to  send  a  report  of  their  sunmier  work,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  onay  flf 
the  documents  coming  to  us  are  worthy  of  a  very  high  mark  and  give  110  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  schools  for  attendance  by  the  teachers  wee  rathsr  • 
difficult  problem,  as  it  was  our  desire  to  have  them  scattered  from  the  br  east  to  tha 
west.  This  was  accomplished  by  asking  the  appointees  to  make  a  choice  of  at  1ml 
three  schools  which  they  would  like  to  attend,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  Bchooh 
were  selected  which  gave  the  best  cotuses  in  the  lines  of  study  desured  by  the  teachsft 

Not  only  did  the  teachers  return  to  Pittsburgh  with  a  better  knowledge  of  thelff 
various  studies,  but  with  an  added  breadth  of  fellowship  and  a  larger  love  for  thair 
kind.  They  have  organized  themselves  into  a  working  body  as  a  whole,  with  aa 
enthusiastic  boarfl  of  officers,  dividing  the  organization  into  chapters  for  the  betttf 
han  lling  of  various  kinds  of  helpfulness  in  the  community.  One  of  the  most  potent 
factors  for  betterment  in  the  public-school  work,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  exp^ 
rience  of  these  teachers  at  summer  schools,  is  the  spirit  of  democracy  ^diich  has  devel- 
oped among  them,  the  principal,  the  primary  teacher,  and  the  kindergarten  tsachw 
having  in  common  the  desire  to  contribute  each  his  or  her  share  of  helpfulness  for  the 
good  of  all,  whi(  h  <;ivos  them  a  deeper  appreciation  of  each  other's  value  and  agreettf 
sympathy  and  better  understanding  of  each  other*s  needs.  Then,  too,  the  braedv 
outlook  which  their  experience  has  given  them  has  carried  them  beyond  the  limili 
of  the  s^'hoolroom,  and  their  work  as  educators  has  found  expression  in  almost  every 
pha'ie  of  uplift  and  helpfulness  of  which  the  community  has  need. 

Three  years  ai^ro  it  was  decided  to  furmsh  scholarships  for  a  number  of  principab  of 
the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  aiming  to  get  at  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  schoelii 
This  jx)Iicy  has  ])n)ven  to  bo  very  acceptable  and  valuable.  The  deans  of  the  variooi 
rollo!^*p  and  inntitutions  where  our  teachers  have  studied  during  the  summer  spssk 
most  highly  of  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  Pittsburgh  teachers,  and  every  year 
the  enthusiasm  seems  to  grow  and  spread.  The  superintendent  of  our  schools  has 
more  than  (ince  said  to  the  writer  and  in  ])ublic  that  the  inspiration  from  thoso  wke 
have  been  sent  to  summer  schools  is  beyond  anything  he  has  ever  met  with  in  Ui 
cancer  as  an  c(Iu<'ator. 

ThoH(»  who  have  Ik^oh  sent  to  sununer  sihools  have  received  so  much  benefit  tran 
the  fund  that  many  of  them  have  saved  from  their  earnings  U)  attend  school  again  in 
sur'c<*oiIin;;  Huiniiu*rs.  Hero  I  app<>ntl  a  summary  of  the  vrork  done  during  the  last 
six  sumincrH.  and  T  ^ive  you  this  ]>a])er  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  splendid 
help  ran  be  giv(>n  thone  institutions,  coming  from  the  proper  sonnies  and  directsd 
in  th(*  pro|>or  way,  t<j\«'aid  the  bi>ttermont  of  that  great  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  namelyi 
the  ]>ublif  !!irhix»]i«. 
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Noinber  of  acholaxBhips  awarded  during  the  six  yean  lince  the  fund  was  eetab- 
lidied,  716.  Of  this  munber  three  teachem  w^ite  torn  the  Weetem  Ftoiuylvaaia 
iMfcUntkm  fo  the  Blind. 

Number  of  inatitutiona  to  which  teacheia  have  been  aaalgned,  43. 

Number  ol  Statea  in  which  these  schools  are  located,  rangiBg  from  Maine  to  Oali- 
fanom^  and  from  Colorado  to  the  State  of  Washington;  also  to  Toronto,  Canada^  and 
Munich,  Germany,  17. 

The  amount  of  money  duipenaed  for  scholawhipa  by  the  commiaBfam  in  the  aiz 
yearn  auioe  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  $64,540. 


mOCATIONAL    AND  SOCIAL    BOONOIOC    OONTRDNmOMB    OF   THE 
PANABfA-PAOFIC  INTEBNATIONAL  SXPOSITiON  TO  PAN  AMBSICAN 


By  ALVIN  £.  POPE, 
iMrf,D€partmmi»^Biueaiimmid8oeUdEotmomifqf^ 

The  world's  greatest  international  exposition,  when  measured  by  unanimous 
recognition  of  ita  beauty  as  a  spectacle,  its  immediately  obvious  educational  value  and 
its  financial  success,  closed  its  gatee  on  December  4, 1915.  The  dismantling  of  this 
marvelous  creation,  which  human  ingenuity  devised  to  harmonise  with  the  wonderful 
setting  provided  by  nature,  is  now  under  way.  Curiously  enough,  the  fiercest  conflict 
employing  the  deadliest  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  man  and  the  creationa  of 
man— an  international  exposition  of  hate  and  the  most  modem  meana  of  satisfying 
hate — was  coincident  with  the  largest  and  most  successful  aasemblage  of  nations  to 
promote  the  peaceful  arts,  sciences  and  industries  for  the  advancement  of  humanity* 
The  European  war  restricted  the  present  coDstructive  influences  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  and  diverted  them  chiefly  to  Pan  American  countries 
and  the  Orient.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  day  this  war  represents  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  exposition  of  hate,  sooner  or  later,  must  succumb  to  the  constructive . 
influence  of  the  exposition  of  human  advancement.  It  therefore  seems  fitting  to 
present  to  the  congress  here  assembled  a  brief  summary  of  the  beneficent  influences 
which  were  exerted  and  which  we  believe  will  be  potent  for  lasting  good. 

First  let  us  consider  the  purpose  and  functions  of  international  expositions.  From 
trade  fairs  and  festivals  of  local  importance  appealing  to  limited  communities  and 
special  interests,  step  by  step  expositions  of  more  general  importance  were  evolved; 
the  provincial  expanded  into  the  national  and  the  national  into  the  international, 
until  now  the  universal  or  international  exposition  is  a  great  world  university  for  the 
practical  education  of  millions.  It  inspires  thought  and  points  the  way  to  achieve- 
ment. It  familiarizes  and  humanizes.  It  brings  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer 
together,  and  by  demonstrating  achievements  of  many  countries,  enables  the  selective 
instinct  to  operate  for  the  elevation  of  the  plane  of  humanity  in  all  coimtries.  The 
demonstration  is  not  confined  to  tangible,  visible  objects;  it  largely  and  probably 
most  fruitfully  includes  the  intangible  and  invisible — ^plants  the  soed-thoug^t  which 
intelligence  will  develop  into  appUed  thought  and  beneficial  action. 

Because  of  most  serious  purpose,  because  of  functions  diverse  but  eadi  important, 
it  results  that  a  modem  international  exposition  is  like  a  huge  and  most  complicated 
machine  which  gathers  knowledge  from  everywhere  and  distributes  it  imiversally. 
Each  part  in  this  machine  is  planned  for  a  purpose  and  all  must  coordinate  to  perform 
their  several  designed  uses  harmoniously  and  in  synchronism,  else  the  full  efildency 
of  the  mechanism  will  be  reduced  and  the  universality  of  its  influence  will  be  lost. 
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To  one  vast  arena  the  latest  and  best  products  of  human  ingenuity  tre  dmwii,  but 
exhibits  of  the  offspring  of  mind  and  matter  must  be  arranged,  displmyed,  mod  Or 
plained  in  such  orderly  and  logical  sequence,  that  the  total  effect  is  a  panonma  el 
present-day  civilization,  whereon  each  observer  may  discover  objects  of  penonal, 
business  or  professional  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  made  to  feel  an  inspiiatioii  for 
development  and  progress.  The  panorama  must  show  how  small  is  self  or  community 
or  even  nation  when  compared  with  what  the  world  is  and  does.  All  depaitmenli 
in  an  international  exposition  must  contribute  to  a  well  defined  central  puipoie  and 
every  exhibit  must  add  a  proper  quota  to  the  fundamental  idea,  whidi  makei  ill 
department  an  effective  element  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  whole  expoaitiao. 
Ideas  originating  in  a  department  must  coordinate  in  expressing  a  l(^cal  devetopment, 
and  the  collections  of  ideas  in  each  department  must  so  blend  with  the  prasentatioos 
of  other  departments  that  the  combined  total  will  be  fused  into  a  grand  and  inqiiiiBg 
ideal  clearly  evidencing  the  best  efforts  of  men  for  men. 

The  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  favored  by  a  most  wonderful  natural 
setting,  preeminently  appealed  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  it  developed  appre- 
ciation of  harmony  and  art  in  combinations  of  color,  architecture,  sculpture,  i^w**»p^pt 
gardening,  and  illumination.  Words  and  pictures  are  indequate  to  convey  any 
conception  of  the  l>eauty  of  the  spectacle  temporarily  presented  on  the  shore  of  Saa 
Francisco  Bay,  but  it  will  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  and  only  those  who 
saw  it.  Most  of  this  beautiful  creation  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  not  be  repra 
daced,  but  in  its  brief  life,  it  substantially  modified  and  improved  the  artistic  tasts 
and  judgment  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  view  it. 

Thus  one  of  the  many  objects  of  the  exposition  was  accomplished;  the  aesthetk 
waA  satisfied  and  inspired,  but  the  underlying  purpose  to  teach  effective  lessons  in  aU 
lines  of  human  cndavor  was  not  and  naturally  could  not  be  made  so  obvious,  lbs 
function  of  the  division  of  exhibits  was  to  present  objects  and  ideas  of  substantial  and 
permanent  value  to  mankind,  and  of  the  11  departments  in  that  division  nous 
taught  more  effective  and  enduring  lessons  than  the  departments  of  education  and 
social  economy. 

These  departmenis  broadly  include  the  agencies  employed  for  the  betterment  and 
advancement  of  human  beings,  either  individually  or  collectively.  They  embraos 
every  principle  governing  m inland,  whether  considered  as  a  complicated  living 
organism,  or  as  a  complex  social  organization. 

The  motive  of  these  departments  was  to  inspire  widespread  movements  in  all  linss 
of  social  scr\'icc.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  to  particularly  emphasize  modern 
principles  and  methods  of  education,  hygiene,  municipal  mangement,  child  welfare, 
industrial  welfare,  insurance  in  all  its  branches,  community  interests,  etc.,  and  le 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  prevention  of  evik 
and  the  increase  of  efficiency  through  cooperative  thought  and  action. 

These  two  departments  established  a  policy  which  resulted  in  innovation  Mttm 
innovation.  Exhibitors,  when  invited  to  participate,  were  restricted  to  teaching  tht 
one  or  two  principles  of  education  or  of  social  economy  in  which  they  excelled.  DupK- 
cations  were  thus  avoided  and  each  exhibitor  was  given  exclusive  privilege  to  present 
principles  allotted  to  him.  Every  word,  picture,  or  object  not  essential  to  the  teadiing 
of  that  principle  was  discarded  and  every  mechanical  or  artistic  device  whidb  would 
simplify  the  Irsson  or  make  it  more  impressive  was  procured.  For  the  lirst  time  ia 
expjHition  practice,  the  world  s  greatest  exports  were  assembled  to  create  exhibits  lor 
the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy.  Wax  workers,  glass  bloweis, 
model  makers,  artists,  and  artisans  were  imported  from  Germany,  Austria,  Fiance, 
Italy,  and  other  i^imtrics.  All  the  exports  in  exhibit  technique  from  this  country 
wore  also  utilized,  with  the  result  that  the  departments  of  education  and  sodal 
economy  vcre  able  to  givejL'xpression  to  their  highest  abstract  principles  in  viable, 
comprc'li(*nsible,  and  material  form.    Most  ingenious  devices  were  invented  for  the 
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purpose  of  conveying  to  the  visiting  public  abstract  ideas  in  a  manner  certain  to  leave 
strong  and  lasting  impressions.  The  main  innovations  by  these  departments  were 
in  confining  exhibits  to  principles  and  the  material  methods  of  interpreting  those 
principles.  Exhibits  were  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  give  unity  and  sequence  in 
the  presentation  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  civilization  and  suggestively  bring 
forth  their  underlying  purpose. 

In  order  to  secure  a  definite  conception  of  the  influences  of  these  departments  on 
Pan  American  interests,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  exhibits,  outline  the  lessons 
they  teach,  and  trace  their  probable  influence.  The  departments  embrace  many 
sections  or  classes,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  important  exhibits. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  of  these  exhibits,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a 
Bpeciflc  and  typical  case  from  not  less  than  three  different  classes. 

The  first  specific  case  is  selected  from  the  hygiene  section,  which  is  composed  of 
hundreds  of  exhibits,  the  most  important  of  which  present  lessons  on  communicable 
diseases,  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  exposure  of  fake  patent  medi- 
cines, by  the  American  Medical  Association;  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  hygiene  in 
the  school,  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health;  occupational  diseases,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts;  methods  of  educating  the  public  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  by  the  New  York  State  Health  Department;  mouth  hygiene,  social 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  child  hygiene.  Red  Gross,  etc.,  by  national  organizations; 
hospitals  and  hospital  service,  by  Argentina;  tropical  hygiene  and  sanitation — 
including  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities 
of  Cuba;  also,  hookworm  prevention  by  the  International  Health  Commission,  a 
branch  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

In  the  section  of  hygiene  the  exhibit  demonstrating  the  hookworm  ravages  and 
methods  for  its  prevention  is  selected.  The  department  suggested  the  exhibit 
methods  to  be  employed;  the  International  Health  Commission  assembled  and 
arranged  the  scientific  data;  exhibit  exporta  were  employed  to  execute  the  plans. 
These  experts  made  large  models  of  hookworm  eggs,  of  the  larva,  of  the  male  and 
fen^ale  hookworm  and  of  a  cross  section  of  the  skin  showing  the  manner  in  which 
hookworms  make  their  entrance.  They  reproduced  in  models,  portions  of  the  body, 
such  as  hands  and  feet,  showing  the  pathological  effect  produced  by  the  entrance  of 
hookworms  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  showing  fully  developed  worms 
attached  thereto.  Life-size  and  lifelike  models  were  made  of  children,  showing 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  its  effect  in  stunting  their  growth  and  symptoms  such 
a3  pallor  of  skin,  enlarged  abdomen  and  angel  wing  shoulders.  Typical  homes,  before 
and  after  the  occupants  were  cured  of  the  hookworm,  were  reproduced  in  models. 
To  the  foregoing  were  added  maps,  photographs,  charts,  lantern  slides  and  motion- 
picture  reels,  most  of  which  interpreted  different  phases  of  the  hookworm  lesson. 

The  visiting  public  was  interested.  Ignorance  was  replaced  by  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  visitors  were  surprised  to  learn  that  over  half  the  population  of 
the  world  lives  in  the  hookworm  belt;  that  in  some  sections  only  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  afflicted,  while  in  other  sections  90  per  cent  or  more  have 
the  disease.  They  observed  how  the  hookworm  is  hatched  in  the  soil;  how  it  enters 
the  body,  passes  through  the  blood  streams,  enters  the  lungs,  is  coughed  up,  swallowed, 
and  finally  reaches  the  small  intestine,  whore  it  attaches  itself  with  a  hook  and  soon 
develops  from  a  microscopic  worm  to  a  worm  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They 
saw  how  each  worm  consumes  a  drop  of  blood  a  day;  how  it  moves  about  from  time 
to  time,  lacerating  the  intestines,  causing  much  bleeding;  how  it  injects  a  poisonous 
Bxliva  into  the  system  and  otherwise  poisons  the  individual.  They  learned  that  the 
life  of  a  hookworm  is  about  seven  years;  that  often  from  two  to  five  thousand  worms 
are  removed  from  an  individual;  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  intestines  but  pass  from 
the  intestines  into  the  soil  before  they  hatch;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thousand  of  these 
microscopic  worms  to  enter  the  body  from  a  handful  of  polluted  soil  in  less  than  an 
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hour's  time.    They  saw  how  the  hookworm  incapMdtatM  indlTidwIi  to 
extent  that  it  devastates  whole  communities,  producing  mlseiy  and  puvtrty, 
material  and  intellectual  development.    Its  ravages  will  uliimaMy  b« 
astrous  than  the  European  war. 

They  learned  that  there  was  a  specific  "thymol";  that  a  victim  oui  be 
about  7  cents,  and  that  the  introduction  of  sanitary  toilets  would  prevent  tbe 
of  the  disease.    The  attendants  in  charge  of  this  exhibit,  like  the  attendants  in 
of  other  exhibits  in  these  departments,  were  the  best  available  expertly  capable  el 
intelligently  answering  any  question.    They  had  spent  yean  in  fluting  tlw 
in  the  southern  States. 

The  Australian  Commission  at  the  exposition  organised  a  movonent  to 
the.  hookworm  from  Australia.    New  Zealand,  China,  and  other  oovntriee 
investigations.    I  understand,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  begin  n 
war  against  this  plague  in  several  Pan  American  Republics.    This  cruBBde 
to  surpass  all  previous  attempts  to  eradicate  a  communicable  disease. 

The  lessons  in  malaria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  etc.,  were  equally  astoonding.  For 
the  first  time  the  public  realized  that  the  real  enemies  of  mankind  aie  very  ■nall^ 
most  of  them  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye — and  that  tbs 
great  evils  we  most  fear  do  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  damage. 

After  inspecting  these  exhibits,  visitors  were  filled  with  a  great  desire  and  dsts^ 
mination  to  perform  important  social  services  by  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  tfas 
enemies  of  mankind,  through  promoting  health,  morality,  and  intelligence.  The 
exhibits  in  the  hygiene  section  were  prepared  and  arranged  to  produce  by  suggesUmn 
an  inspiration  so  strong  that  it  gripped  the  public  and  brou^t  the  most  desirable  and 
widely  spread  results. 

Tho  second  typical  illustration  was  selected  from  the  hundreds  of  ednoatioosl 
exhibits.  The  most  important  of  those  taught  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  national 
educational  problems,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  agricoltmal 
education,  by  tho  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education;  the  centralized  method  of  State  control  of  its  public  schools,  by  New 
York  State;  State-aided  vocational  schools,  by  Massachusetts;  rural  schools,  bj 
Oregon;  consolidated  rural  schools,  by  Indiana;  school  museums,  by  St.  Louii; 
mu»oum  exteninon  work,  by  the  N.  W.  Harris  Extension  of  the  Field  Mosenn; 
sciontific  rost^arch,  by  the  Carnegjc  Institution;  higher  education  of  women,  by  Smith 
College;  open-air  schools,  by  tho  Elizabeth  McOormack  Memorial  Fund;  out-of-door 
education  and  school  architecture,  by  the  State  of  California;  school  music,  by  the 
city  of  Oakland;  a  city  public  school  s^-stem,  by  Ixw  Angeles;  and  the  organizations 
of  a  public  school  system,  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

From  this  group  the  Philippine  educational  exhibit  is  chosen  for  illustration,  on 
account  of  its  importance  to  Pan-American  interests.  The  Philippine  system  was 
organized  by  a  number  of  American  school  teachers  who,  unhampered  by  local  tradi- 
tion and  political  restraints,  have  solved  problems  of  education,  labor,  commeros« 
and  colonization.  They  brought  the  rejiultn  of  their  work  to  the  exposition,  and 
their  commissioner  of  education  and  assistant  commissioners  personally  demonstntsd 
the  principles  which  they  advocated. 

They  have  developed  a  centralized  metho<i  of  school  management  governed  by 
one  head,  but  so  arranged  that  credit  for  all  achievements  is  in  each  case  given  ts 
the  person  who  executes,  and  never  to  the  authorities  in  charge.  The  curriculum  is 
well  balanced,  covering  academic  and  industrial  work  and  ph>'sical  training. 

The  school  management  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  each 
community.  The  teachers  have  discov(*red  practical  use  for  over  50  fiben  previonrif 
having  no  \'alue,  and  new  uses  for  nearly  200  well-known  fibere.  They  have  designsd 
for  the  use  of  this  material  articles  of  practical  commercial  value.  The  PhilippiMi 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago  have  been  searched  for  native  designs  to  adorn 
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wtidet.  Where  practical,  they  use  natural  colors;  but  the  worid's  beet  chemista 
have  been  employed  to  find  inexpensive  and  fast  dyes  for  each  material.  The  school 
children  secure  their  own  raw  material,  if  possible;  otherwise  it  is  furnished  to  them 
by  the  central  bureau,  at  a  slight  advance  over  cost,  together  with  plans  and  designs. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  thus  taught  to  make  baskets,  hats,  laces,  textiles,  furniture,  etc. 
Advanced  students  from  the  better  schools,  after  graduation,  go  into  the  rural  die- 
tricts  and  act  as  agents,  collecting  the  finished  articles  fron  the  schools  and  encourage 
ing  the  pupils  to  do  home  work.  Each  article  is  tagged,  giving  the  name  of  the  boy  or 
girl  who  made  it,  his  or  her  i^,  grade  in  school,  name  and  location  of  school.  Theee 
articles  are  brought  to  Manila  or  some  large  center  where  trade  teirs  are  ofganised  by 
the  school  management  for  the  piupoee  of  selling  the  goods.  The  school  receives  a 
profit  on  the  raw  material;  the  manufacturer's  profits  go  to  the  pupil  who  made  the 
article;  the  jobber's  commission  goes  to  the  pupil  who  collected  the  material.  The 
retail  profit  pays  for  the  selling  and  in  addition  yields  the  schools  a  profit  of  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  stop  with  this  industrial  work,  but 
encouitigee  agricultural  education  by  the  introduction  of  school  gardens,  which  some* 
times  take  tlv9  form  of  sea  gardens  in  localities  where  the  natives  live  from  the  products 
of  the  ocean.  Here  sponges,  oysters,  pearl  03rBters,  varieties  of  useful  sea  weed,  and 
fish  are  propagated.  In  doing  this  the  pupils  neglect  no  academic  work.  They  are 
taught  in  the  primary  grades  sanitation,  health,  citizenship,  good  manners,  and  right 
conduct.  Until  recently  the  children  did  not  know  the  joy  of  play.  Oock  fighting 
and  dice  throwing  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  modem  athletics.  All  forms 
of  outdoor  sports  are  popular,  and  to-day  the  children  are  great  baseball  enthusiasts. 
The  schools  are  developing  the  commerce  of  the  country,  instead  of  following  com- 
mercial development.  There  are  over  5,000  of  these  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Philippine  Government  pays  the  entire  cost  of  public 
instruction.  The  natives  want  more  schools  and  are  willing  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  The  rapid  increase  of  Bchool  buildings  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  attendance.  At  least  25,000  children  are  continually  awaiting  with  eagerness  the 
completion  of  school  structures.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  are  now  Filipinos,  and 
their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  this  educational  system  without  outside  influence,  but  that 
day  will  not  arrive  until  moat  of  the  citizens  have  received  the  benefits  of  these  schools. 
They  exliibited  at  this  exposition  in  order  to  teach  their  lessons  to  the  American 
Republics,  and  with  the  hope  of  establishing  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  their  schools 
in  these  countries. 

This  exhibit  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  divorcing  the  child  from  his  or 
her  environment  and  illustrates  the  long  recognized  fact  that  the  fundamental  problem 
of  education  is  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  better  equip  children  for  citizenship 
in  the  environment  in  which  they  must  spend  their  lives.  Only  a  few  talented  are 
now  and  then  capable  of  acquiring  new  environments.  We  have  made  many  mistakes 
along  these  lines  with  the  American  Indian. 

This  exhibit  also  teaches  a  lesson  in  colonization.  Through  the  schools  the  United 
States  undertook  to  develop  a  people,  to  build  up  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the 
narion,  with  the  only  purpose  of  securing  part  of  that  commerce  in  competition  with 
other  nations. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  method  of  exploiting  the  resources  of  a  cotmtry  for  a 
few  political  and  financial  favorites. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  old  system  of  colonization,  where  the  colonists  were 
taxed  and  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  favorite  families  of  a  stronger  nation. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  made  it  became  necessary  to  break  up  many  lot 
rooted  customs,  which  was  no  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
accomplished .    For  instance,  every  pupil  attending  school  used  to  be  aco 
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a  servant,  who  acted  as  valet.  Aguinaldo's  son  had  four  valets.  AU  of  than 
are  now  pupils,  and  this  boy  carries  his  own  books  and  studies  and  plays  the 
other  boys. 

After  Uioroughly  inspecting  this  rigid  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  educatioii, 
visitors  realized  that  the  schools  of  one  generation  form  the  cluuacter  of  the  nation  cf 
the  next  generation  and  they  were  zealous  to  learn  what  additions,  what  chai^geib 
and  what  restrictions  would  improve  their  own  schools  so  as  to  develop  a  better  man* 
hood  and  a  better  citizenship.  The  spirit  of  this  department  inspired  them  with  tlit 
determination  to  encourage  their  schools  and  to  support  them  for  the  sake  of  efficieiicyi 
preparedness,  and  all-around  progress.  While  this  lesson  is  more  applicable  to  the 
tropical  American  countries,  where  physical  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  tham 
in  the  Philippines,  tho  lessons  here  taught  have  been  more  carefully  studied  and  will 
be  more  thoroughly  utilized  by  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  Republics. 

The  third  section  from  which  a  typical  case  was  chosen  is  the  section  of  L 
and  industrial  welfare,  which  represented  several  hundred  exhibitors,  where  h 
were  taught  on  industrial  welfare,  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  safety 
de\dccs  by  the  casualty  department  of  the  £tna  Life  Insurance  Co.;  profitrshariqg 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  fire  destruction  and  fire  prevention  by  the  Ilartford  Fus 
Insurance  Co.;  education  of  policyholders  on  preventive  medicine  and  the  medical 
sor\ice  rendered  to  policyholders  and  employees,  by  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.; 
agricultural  educational  extension  work,  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.;  a  col- 
lective exhibit  on  all  phases  of  insurance,  by  the  "  Insurance  Field  " ;  and  health  oa»- 
ditions,  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  of  America. 

The  pertinent  illustration  of  permanent  value  to  the  Pan  American  Republioi 
from  this  group  is  the  exhibit  on  life  insurance  and  public  welfare  by  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America.  Considering  that  as  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  msds 
in  the  development  of  life  insurance  in  Latin-American  countries,  this  thoroughly 
scientific  and  artistically  beautiful  exhibit  attracted  unusual  interest  and  attentaon. 
Aside  from  a  display  of  exhibits  on  life  insurance  methods  and  results,  a  laige  number 
of  charts  and  diagrams  were  shown  visualizing  the  salient  facts  of  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  problems  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  The  charts  admirably 
emphasized  the  practical  possibilities  of  a  closer  union  between  Pan  American  Re- 
publics in  that  the  facts  displayed  were  obtained  through  the  courteous  cooperatios 
of  nearly  all  the  goveniments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Three  years  were  spent  in 
collecting  the  required  statistical  information,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  western  world  the  remarkable  sanitary  and  medical  progress  of  Latin-American 
countries  was  shown  in  a  uniform  and  scientifically  standardized  manner,  to  confdm 
to  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  statistical  science. 

The  three  specific  and  typical  cases  herein  described  are  representative  of  hundreds 
of  exhibits  in  the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy.  The  mass  of  tiis 
people  in  San  Francisco  liave  repeatedly  studied  the  principles  displayed  and  have 
been  educated  to  new  standards  which  will  mold  their  future  development.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  similarly  affcctc<i  but  to  a  lessor  degree.  The  leading  citizens  of  evsry 
State  made  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded ,  thus  affecting  the  whole  nation.  Foreign 
countries  could  not  send  so  many  representatives,  but  among  those  sent  were  the 
leaders  who  guide  and  direct  the  course  of  events  in  their  respective  countries  and 
students  who  i^nll  become  future  leaders.  They  return  to  their  home  countries  and 
open  campaigns  to  educate  the  mass  of  their  citizens  to  the  new  ideals.  This  in- 
fluence in  time  permeatei?  the  whole  count r>'.  In  this  way  the  exposition  will  in* 
flucnce  the  future  of  Pan  American  interests. 

Tills  procesri  can  be  practically  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  Argentina:  Dr.  Emeilo 
Nelson,  director  general  of  Secondary  Industrial  and  Commercial  Education  of 
Buenos  Aires,  made  a  thorough  study  of  thede|)artments  of  education  and  social  eooa- 
omy,  covering  a  period  of  several  months,    lie  personally  photographed  eveO'  chart 
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of  importance  and  almost  every  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Education.  Other  memben 
of  the  Argentine  Oommiasion  and  Argentine  students  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  from  eastern  universities,  and  prominent  professional  and  business  men  of 
Argentina  also,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  visualized  in  the  departments 
.  of  education  and  social  economy.  Most  of  these  people  have  or  will  return  to  Argen- 
tina with  many  new  ideas  and  new  standards  which  they  will  disseminate  throughout 
their  country.  What  is  true  of  Argentina  in  this  respect  is  also  true  of  most  every  Fto 
American  Republic. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  considering  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  to  Pan  American 
interests,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  many  important  contributions  from 
Pan  American  Republics  to  the  exposition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  financial  con- 
ditions produced  b>  the  war,  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  prevented 
the  participation  of  many  Latin-American  Republics.  Notwithstanding,  there  was 
probably  a  larger  representation  than  at  any  other  exposition  and  the  result  has  been 
most  effective.  Uruguay  made  a  striking  exhibit  of  its  method  of  handling  charities 
and  of  its  open-air  schools.  Cuba's  exhibit  on  malaria  has  been  helpful  in  suggesting 
a  Pan  American  movement  to  eradicate  that  destructive  disease  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Argentina  demonstrated  its  system  of  secret  and  compulsory  ballot, 
which  will  be  of  great  importance  to  many  Pan  American  coimtries.  Their  exhibit 
in  education  revealed  the  fact  that  Argentina  and  the  United  States — two  countries 
under  almost  the  same  climatic  conditions — ^with  a  similarly  mixed  population, 
encounter  practically  the  same  educational  problems,  requiring  similar  experiments, 
meeting  similar  failures  and  successes,  and  in  time  arriving  at  like  conclusions.  This 
demonstrates  the  necessity  for  the  people  of  these  two  countries  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  what  is  transpiring  in  each  of  these  countries  in  order  that  they  may  prevent 
much  waste  by  eliminating  this  duplication  of  experiments.  Each  can  profit  by  com- 
parison, criticism,  and  emulation  of  methods.  One  feature  of  Argentina's  contribu- 
tion was  its  normal  language  schools,  where  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  is  taught 
in  several  languages.  If  a  student  intends  to  specialize  in  any  language,  as  French  or 
English,  he  will  take  the  entire  course  of  normal  training  in  that  language.  Another 
feature  of  their  exhibit  was  the  introduction  of  the  "cup  of  milk,"  which  is  given  to 
every  pupil  and  which  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  drink  habit.  Aigentina's  educa- 
tional and  social  economy  exhibit,  being  more  extensive  than  the  exhibits  of  other 
Pan  American  Republics,  has  been  chosen  as  an  example;  nevertheless,  the  principles 
which  apply  to  Argentina  equally  apply  to  nearly  all  Pan  American  coimtries. 

The  benefits  of  the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy  should  be  per- 
petuated in  permanent  institutions.  Such  institutions  should  assume  the  form  of 
combined  industrial  and  sociological  museums  which  should  be  located  in  each  Pan 
American  Republic  and  to  which  all  should  contribute  exhibits.  Such  museums 
will  familiarize  the  people  of  one  nation  with  the  opportunities,  needs,  and  attain- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  This  will  lead  to  a  higher  citizenship  and  to  a 
greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  each  country. 

The  great  American  international  expositions  have  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  a  sentiment  of  real  friendship  and  imity  of  purpose  among 
Pan  American  Republics.  The  World's  Fair  of  Chicago  in  1892,  the  Pan  American 
Exposition  of  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  Universal  Exposition  (Louisiana  Purchase)  of  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  all  more  or  less  gave  emphasis  to  the  international  bond  of  union  which  holds 
t(^ether  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  these  expositions,  more 
effectively  than  could  have  been  attained  by  any  other  method,  have  had  brought  to 
their  attention  the  achievements  of  Latin-American  countries  in  science,  art,  and 
industry,  and  conversely,  the  citizens  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  have  become 
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better  acquainted  with  the  marveloiu  reeources,  the  material  pngraa,  and  tba  kftf 
aims  of  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

A  nation  can  not  be  true  to  itaelf ,  work  out  its  destiny  in  ita  own  way  at  ita  own 
cost,  and  best  perform  ita  apodal  miasion  in  the  world'a  woik  without  thowwighly 
atudying  and  profiting  by  Uie  experience  of  other  nationa.  IntenatiGnal  •zpoi- 
tiona  are  the  beat  and  peritapa  the  only  meana  of  bringing  the  people  of  tho  wuld 
nearer  to  the  realization  of  a  more  perfect  and  enduring  dviliiation.  Education  ka 
prerequisite  for  underatanding  thia,  and  aocial  economy  viaualisas  tha  intelUnB^ 
coordination  of  the  material,  moral,  and  apiritual  efforta  of  human  beioga  and  diBMli 
all  toward  the  deaired  goal  of  the  laigeat  happineaa  for  the  laigeat  number.  Tima  will 
deyelop  and  hiatory  auatain  the  judgment  that  to  thia  end  the  BuuLma-Pacific  Intv- 
national  Expoaition  of  1915,  chiefly  through  ita  educational  and  aocial  <Mvi«nfmif»  oon- 
tributiona,  waa  a  moat,  in  fact,  the  moat  potent  inatrument  for  promoting  exchange  eC 
thoughta  between  the  Americaa  and  thua  drawing  the  Pan  American  BepoUioi 
into  a  cloaer  bond  of  permanent  and  mutually  beneficial  union. 


PROYECTO  SOBRE  EDUCAaON  MODERNA. 

Pen  RODOLFO  R0BLE8, 
Profenor  de  la  FacuUad  de  Medicina  de  Guatemaia, 

El  doearroUo  constante  y  cada  dfa  mds  grande  que  toman  todaa  laa  cianciaa  en 
gojieral  ha  hocho  que  hoy,  el  ccrcbro  mis  privilegiado  no  pueda  retener  en  la  memo* 
ria,  en  niiiguna  do  sus  mdltiplos  ramas,  lo  que  se  ha  eecrito  y  menoa  podrla  recocdar 
lo  que  se  publica  todos  los  dias  en  los  diferentea  paiscs  del  mundo;  mia  atbi,  el  tiempo 
limitado  de  la  vida  del  hombre  uo  podria  permitir  ni  siquiera  el  poder  leer  lo  que  a 
diario  so  escribe  y  meuos  considerarlo.    La  especializaci^n  naci6  y  con  ella  ae  podo 
sanjar  osa  dificultad  material;  mas  siendo  inccsante  el  poder  creodor  de  loe  cerebraay 
la  divLsioJi  y  subdivisidii  en  los  diforontos  ramos  del  saber  humane  ae  hlcieron  mil 
granded;  pom  llog6  ya  el  memento  en  que  la  especialidad  no  podr&  dividirae  miM^ 
porqiio  el  ontrolazamionto  de  las  ciencias  es  tal,  quo  nos  es  imposible  concebir  una 
tan  solo  sin  la  ay\ida  eficaz  de  las  otras.    El  conocimiento  del  idioma,  si  no  profundo, 
por  lo  meuos  iiocesario  para  la  comprensidn  do  lo  que  so  estudie,  nos  roba  ya  una 
gran  parte  del  precioso  y  petiuofio  ospacio  que  nos  pormite  nuestra  corta  exiatencitg 
ai  agrcgamoe  a  osto  que  hoy  dfa  es  imposible  para  leer  lo  que  se  escribe  en  el  mundo, 
el  no  saber  por  lo  menos  dos  idiomas  adomds  del  nuostro,  encontramos,  reetando  el 
tiempo  oxactameute  necresario  para  apreuderlos,  que  ya  lo  que  queda  ea  demaaiado 
corto.    Plaiiteado  el  problema asf  nos  progiintamos  ^Cuiii  serla  la  6oluci6n  o  solucioneaf 
Primero:  Alargar  la  vida  do  los  liombres  lo  mis  poaibic;  segundo,  ya  que  la  Utopia 
de  un  idioma  universal  cs  imposible,  preciso  serd  facilitar  las  relacionea  de  loa  dif^ 
rentes  palses,  eetnxrharlas  y  exitrelazar  sus  existencias  para  el  mejor  conocimiento  de 
las  lenguas  en  lo  que,  en  verdad,  cabe  el  honor  del  primer  puesto  a  la  gran  naddn 
norte-americana  quieii   multiplicando  las  fundaciones  cientfficaa  y  los  congreaoa 
procura  conseguirlo;  el  coiigreso  de  hoy  es  una  prueba  de  lo  que  afirmo;  tercero,  pnh 
curar  el  mayor  desarrollo  del  cerebro  por  una  educaci6n  progreeiva  siguiendo  la  ley 
biol6gica  que  dice  ''que  la  fundacidn  haco  el  6rgano;''  cuarto  y  dltimo,  piocuiar 
por  medio  do  una  organizacidn  especial  disminuir  el  tiempo  material  de  la  lectuia 
sijitotizaiido  los  libros  y  periddicos,  procurando  por  medio  de  cuadroe  8in6pUi'oa  y 
abroviaciones  que  sin  porder  su  claridad  rcduzcan  el  lapse  de  tiempo  que  ae  necedta 
para  rocorror  con  loe  ojos  las  diversas  publJcaciones  de  los  autores.    £1  deaanollo  de 
cstas  cuatro  proposicio]ies  es  lo  que  constituye  el  modemo  trabajo  que  hoy  tango  el 
honor  de  somoter  a  vuestra  consideraci6n.    No  pretendo,  por  conaiguiente. 
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nada  nuevo;  pero  habr6  logrado  mi  objeto,  si  consigo  llamar  la  alencidn  de  penonaa 
m^  caraoterizadas  que  yo  para  que  traten  de  solucionar  este  importante  problema. 

Alarga  la  vida  del  hombre:  Es  indudable  que  si  bien  miles  de  individuoa  ha&  dado 
y  continual!  dando  todo  su  poder  cerebral  para  aumentar  la  vida  de  la  humanidad, 
tambi^  es  cierto  que  miles  de  hombres  viven  ocupados  en  estudiar  los  medioa  de 
de0trucci6n  m&s  espantosos;  la  ferocidad  de  la  actual  guerra  euiopea  prueba  lo  que 
digo.  Todo  trabajo  en  pro  de  la  paz  universal,  Utopia  por  hoy,  es  poco  y  esto  no  vendr4 
m  ser  una  realidad  sine  cuando  los  pueblos  hayan  comprendidos  entremexcliindose  y 
eetrechando  sus  relaciones,  que  no  deben  existir  fronteras  y  que  todos  somos  her* 
manos.  La  mcdicina  en  su  ancho  campo  contintia  robando  victimas  a  la  muerte; 
las  obras  de  saneamionto  que  ban  hecho  los  americanos  en  Cuba  y  Paoami  quedarto 
m  la  posteridad  como  monumentos  de  gloria.  8i  hoy  se  formase  un  comity  de  dele- 
gados  por  plcnos  poderes,  de  las  diforentee  naciones  panamericanas,  con  fondoe  de 
contribuci6n  de  las  mismas,  para  que  en  case  de  apanci6n  en  cualquiera  de  ellas  de 
una  de  easus  terriblee  plagas  tales  como  la  peste,  ficbre  amarilla,  tifus  exantemitico,  etc., 
quesiogan  en  un  instante  miles  de  vidas,  pudiera  eeta  comisidn  ejecutiva  dictar  todas 
las  modidas  necesarias  al  pronto  saneamiento,  este  inmenso  vacfo  quedarfa  Uenado. 
Nada  serfa  m^  factible  ni  m£s  provechoeo;  los  pafses  que  componen  las  AmMcaa 
podrfan  en  tiempo  normal  contribuir  sin  gravar  mucho  su  presupueeto  con  una  suma 
anual  la  que  constituirfa  un  total  respetable,  para  ayudar  al  pueblo  hermano  que 
cayora  en  la  dosgracia  el  cual  debido  a  la  natural  ruina  que  trae  consigo  una  epi« 
demia,  no  podrfa  tener  los  rocursos  necesarios  a  su  salvaci6n.  Proteger  entonces  a  uen 
pueblo  agobiado  por  la  epidcmia  serla  no  s61o  una  inmensa  obra  de  caridad  sino 
tambi^n  ur.a  obra  de  defensa  propia.  Si  hoy  aparece  la  peste  bub^nica  en  un  puerto 
de  un  pais  inmediatamento  se  le  aisla;  los  habitantee  de  los  alrededoree  huyen  espan- 
tados;  y  las  demis  naciones  por  medio  de  la  cuarentena  contribuyen  a  su  mayor 
aniquilamiento  privdndolo  del  pronto  auxilio  de  vfveree,  m^icos  y  medicinas;  los 
negocios  se  paralizan  y  la  miseria  \'iene  a  contribuir  a  la  propagaci6n  de  la  enfermedad. 
Cudn  difercnte  serfa  si,  on  lugar  de  aislar  al  pueblo  hermano,  Uegara  un  comity 
con  poder  absolute  compuesto  de  los  hombres  de  ciencia  necesarios  y  con  las  manos 
llenas  de  oro  para  veneer  las  dificultades  materiales. 

Seguir  en  el  estudio  de  la  higiene  y  profilaxia,  serfa  entrar  en  un  campo  vasifsimo 
que  no  podrfa  tener  cabida  en  este  modesto  trabajo;  mas,  si  deber^  insistir  en  laabsoluta 
necesidad  de  dar  mayor  incremento  a  todos  los  ejercicios  al  aire  libre  recordando 
que  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano/'  I^os  latinos  deberfamoe  copiar  a  los  americanos 
del  Norte  la  diversidad  de  juegos  y  deportee  con  que  deeda  nifLoe  tratan  de  deearrollar 
el  cuerpo,  dando  asl,  sin  duda  alguna,  mayor  vigor  al  cerebro  pensante,  asf  como 
un  drbol  de  frondoso  follaje  por  donde  se  nutre,  se  cubre  de  abundante  fruto. 

El  deporte  no  9<51o  fortalece  y  vuelve  m^  a^l  al  cuerpo  sine  que  tambi^n  distrae  al 
nifio  de  ocupaoiones  pemiciosas  que  no  conducen  sine  al  vicio  y  a  la  depravaci6n. 
Todos  ostamos  de  aciierdo  en  esto;  pero,  pocos  lo  ponemos  en  pr^tica  y  encerramos  a 
los  nifios  en  lugares  confinados  obligdndolos  a  respirar  aire  viciado  que  empobrece 
su  naturaleza  haci^ndolop  crecer  raqufticos  y  endebles.  Me  creo  obligado  a  insistir 
tambi/'n  en  que  cada  establecimiento  de  ensefianza  deba  tener  un  medico  director; 
pero  no  para  curar  enfermedades  sino  para  precaverlas.  La  visita  del  facultative 
en  e>toR  establecimientos  se  reduce  hoy  dfa  al  tratamiento  de  alguna  afeccidn  pato- 
]6^('a  en  el  ahimno  o  a  inspecciones  superficiales  de  higiene  para  llenar  una  f6rmula. 
El  medico  de  un  establecimiento  de  esta  naturaleza  deberfa  examinar  nifio  por  nifio 
de  una  manera  absoluta,  completa,  y  preveer  de  esta  manera  las  enfermedades  que 
pudicrau  e^^perar  al  joven  estudiante  para  dictar  las  prescripciones  convenientes. 

Todos  los  medicos  tratamos  a  diario  hombres  que  padecen  enfermedades  desde 
pu  nincz  y  que  ban  recorrido  los  colegios  de  diversos  pafses,  donde  jam^  se  preet6  la 
atonri6n  debida  a  sus  nacientes  afecciones.  Jdvenes  con  lesiones  cardiacas  que  las 
de^*arrollan  siendo  los  primeros  en  los  deportee;  otros  que  crecen  con  deformacionee 
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debidas  a  debilidadw  musculares;  quienes  con  enfermedadflB  contagiosM  1m 
por  doquiera  que  \'an. 

La  eiLitenanza  modema  necedta  prestar  mayor  ateiici6n  a  lA*direoci6ii  inMicmdi 
BUS  colegios  no  olvidando  que  es  mejor  impedir  una  enfermedad  y  no  tenflr  que 

de^pu^. 

El  He^ndo  punto  de  este  trabajo,  que  comprende  el  entrdasamiento  de  loa 
ameriranoa  para  el  mejor  conocim Lento  de  nueetras  diferentes  langnaSy  no  podii 
existir  practicamente  b&sta  que  hay  a  unidad  de  programa  en  la  enaefianza  de  In 
pafses  quo  forman  las  Am^ricafl.  Mientras  esta  unificaci6n  lalte  no  podrft  haber  rsei* 
procidad  en  los  diploma;);  las  naciones  cuya  ensefianza  sea  mis  completa  no  podzfn 
admitir  naturalmente  tltulos  de  escuelas  inferiores,  y  entonces  ezibneneB  de  »^muSSm 
se  harCan  nocesarlos  que  no  vendrian  sino  a  estorbar  el  libre  intercambio  de  eBtudvuilBl 
de  universidades  y  i-ole^ias  de  los  dlferentes  paises.  El  verdadero  pan-ami 
debe  oomprender  entonces  la  unificaci6n  de  ensefianza,  tanto  preparatoria 
proferdonal,  para  que  las  dlferentes  e^uelas  puedan  conocer  f^cilmente  a  Iob 
diantO't  que  de  ]}aL«es  extranjeros  vayan  a  buscar  las  luces  de  la  ciencia.  Y  oj 
tambi/''n  arref^^los  de  las  dlferentes  naclones  se  hiclesen  con  las  compal&ias  de 
porter,  para  acortar  de  e^  manera  las  distanclas  ordinariamente  demaFtado  gfandei 
para  los  recursoe  siempre  exiguos  de  los  estudiantes. 

La  naturaleza  noH  da  un  6rgano  mds  o  mcnos  apto  para  la  funcLun  a  que  BStk  dot* 
tinado;  poro  procurando  por  una  educacion  adecuada  desarrrollar  este  digano,  mfljo- 
ramos  necesariamentc  la  funclon.  Un  nifio  que  nace  raquftico  no  podr&  ser  jamia  ua 
atleta  como  el  que  ya  vleno  al  mundo  fuerte:  pero  ri  a  este  nifio  se  le  fuena  a  va 
ejorclcio  mus^.-ular  metodico  toda  su  vida,  U^rard  a  scr  indudablemente  un  hoinbi« 
relativamonte  fuerto.  TodoR  nacomos  oon  ccrcbros  m^  o  mcnos  pro\il^giadoH  pcra^ 
si  do'Kle  un  prinoipio  se  educa  con  un  ejercii'io  mct6dico  y  progreeivo  de  las  diferentiei 
facultade.^,  cl  nlilo  llG<.^n1  a  toner  constitucion  cerebral  seguramente  superior.  Eflta 
educacion  exLste  hoy  aunquo  algo  rudimentarla.  £1  maestro  del  porvenir  debeiii^ 
de.sde  un  principio,  procurar  por  todos  los  medios  ir  desarrollando  de  una  manfln 
sistemdtica  todas  las  facultades  del  niiio,  y  cuando  el  profesor,  despu^  de  un  eatudio 
profundi),  hubiese  visto  no  los  doseos  slno  las  aptitudes  del  diacfpulo,  aconaiqarie  o 
indicar  a  los  padres  la  rama  de  la  ciencia  para  la  que  tuviese  mis  facilidadea;  el  goalo 
del  alumno  se  irfa  formando  cuando  sintiese  la  poca  dlficultad  y  la  rapides  con  qua 
irfa  progrc?^&ndo  en  la  carrera  que  se  le  hubiese  trazado.  Cuantos  cinijanoe  he  visto  JD 
que  tomaron  esta  carrera  solo  por  tdmpatfa,  sin  tener  en  cuenta  la  torpeza  natural  da 
sus  manoR  y  que,  ]>or  consiguiente,  trabajando  toda  su  vida  nunca  paaaron  de  ser  una 
medlanfa. 

Individuos  quo  no  fueron  dotados  dc  un  oido  fino  nl  quizd  de  la  inteligencia  neca* 
sarla  estudian  medic ina  y  asi  podrfa  multiplicar  los  ejemplos  hasta  el  infinito.  Quiii 
do  estt^  mcdiucres  sc  hubieso  podido  sacar  mayor  provecho  dirigi^ndolos  hacia  otia 
rama  do  la  ciencia. 

E^sta  cducar.'i6n  cs  tanto  mds  nccesaria  cuanto  que  en  las  grandes  ciudadcs  mucbai 
de  nuodtras  facultades  primitivas  se  ban  penlldo;  y  es  cvidente  que  el  habitante 
primitivu  de  los  bitsques  tenfa  la  facultad  dc  pcrciblr  el  mds  d^bil  ruido  y  podia  dif* 
tinguir  el  menor  objeto  en  las  va^tas  llanuras.  La  ensefianza  modema  necesita  past 
estudiar  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  las  dlferentes  profesiones,  analizarlas  en  sus  mis 
mfnimoH  detail ee,  buscar  cuali^  son  las  facultades  que  serfa  necesario  deearrollar  paia 
perfcccionarlas  y  deducir  entonces  los  medios  y  m^todos  para  facllitar  de  una  maneia 
cientffica  su  descnvolvimiento.  Si  nos  Imaginamoe  por  un  momento  un  nifio  a  quioi 
se  le  hubiese  ensefiado  deede  pequefio  la  taquigrafla  y  dactilografla,  forzdndole  a 
hacer  desde  sus  primeros  afios  todr>s  sus  deberes  de  escuela  en  mdquina  de  escribir  la 
hahilldad  a  que  el  nifio  llegarfa  mds  tardo  serfa  verdaderamente  portentosa.  El  finirimn 
tacto  de  lof*  cie^ros  de  nacrimiento  demuestra  que  la  pcrfecci6n  es  mayor  mientraa  mis 
joven  se  principia:  de  ahf  que  la  educacion  moderna,  a  nucstro  juicio,  requiere 
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diviniou  completa  eu  el  plan  de  estudio  y  quo  a  cada  profesidn  deberia  corresponder 
una  educaci<5n  especial  en  la  que  se  prepare  al  nifio  deede  muy  pequefio,  logrando 
aef  que  alcance  una  perfecci6n  m&a  gjande.  Para  esto  ee  necesario  que  61  tenga  ya 
una  natural  aptitud  que  el  profesor  cuidard  de  desarrollar;  ademds  bus  estudioe  se 
deberdn  dividir  en  dos  partes:  una  cducaci6n  general  eumamente  condensada  para 
que  en  poco  contenga  mucho  de  lo  que  se  necesita  saber  para  aprender  bien  su  pro- 
fe6i6n,  y  tener  tambi6n  un  conocimiento  general  de  las  dem^  coeas  de  la  vida.  Pro- 
curando  que  esto  dltimo  se  haga  sintetizando  y  marcando  bien  lo  muy  importante  de 
las  demis  ramas  de  la  cicncia  o  artee  diversos,  para  que  el  nifio  a  la  vez  que  adquiera 
tfonocimicntoe  que  le  servirdn  para  entender  su  profesidn,  adome  su  vida  sin  gastar 
mucho  del  preoioeo  tiempo  que  le  queda  para  porfeccionarse  en  lo  que  ha  de  darle  su 
diaria  subsistcncia. 

Para  terminar  quisiera  llamar  la  atenci6n  sobre  la  absoluta  e  imporiosa  necesidad 
que  exiflte  en  acortar  el  tiempo  cmplcado  en  leer  y  escribir  y  por  ende  en  aprender. 
£1  cerebro  humano  camina  sumamente  aprisa  y  elabora  seguramente  con  m^  rapidez 
si  tenem(«  un  medio  rdpido  de  trasladar  nuestras  impresiones  al  papel  antes  de  que  se 
confundan;  de  aquf  so  deduce  que  la  entenograffa  deberfa  scr  enseflada  a  los  niiios 
desde  pequeftos  para  cnalquiera  quo  fuese  la  profesi6n  que  escogiera  para  la  lucha 
por  la  vida.  Se  me  podria  arjrttir  que  un  carretero,  por  ejemplo,  poco  o  nada  la 
necoaita  y  quo  no  practicdndola  quizd  la  olvidarla,  y  que  por  consiguiente  no  le 
acarrearla  ningun  provecho.  I^  minma  objoci6n  podria  hacerse  a  la  escritura  actual 
que  ensefiamoe  al  obrero,  ya  que  ^e  la  practica  poco  o  nada.  Podrd  tener  poca 
rapidez  pcro  jamdt^  la  olvida;  lo  mismo  sucederia  con  la  estcnograffa  con  la  ventaja 
que  tendrfa  un  medio  mia  rdpido  de  trasladar  sus  pensamientos  al  papel.  ^Por  qu6 
no  ensefiarle  entonces  un  m^itodo  quo  acortdndole  el  tiempo  de  trabajo  le  traerd 
seguramente  ventajas?  Ademds  de  estaH  et^crituras  se  harla  general,  si  los  periddicosse 
escribicsen  lo  mismo,  y  la  costumbre  de  practicarla  siempre  impedirfa  el  olvidarla  y 
las  ventajas  aparecerfan  con  el  uso.  ^PcKlrfan  Galvani  y  Volta  preveer  los  miiltiples 
empleoe  y  ventajas  de  la  eloctricidad  cuando  sentaron  sus  principios?  £1  empleo 
pues  dc  signos,  de  scfialos,  de  cuadros  sin6ptico6,  de  cinemat6grafo6  instructivos  que 
acortarfa  el  tiempo  de  inRtrucci6n  y  grabarla  mejor  un  hecho,  una  historia  en  nuestra 
mente,  debc  ser  fomentado  por  los  profcsores.  Los  maestros  de  esta  manera  poco  a 
poco  irfan  perfeccionando  estos  nuevos  m^todos  y  los  otros  que  suigieran  redundando 
todo  nada  mas  que  en  pn>vecho  del  alumno;  es  cierto  que  ya  actualmente  emplea- 
mos  algo  de  e^to  para  la  ensenanza  pero  no  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  como  debiera 
hacerse. 

La  Icrtura  actualmente  de  los  asuntos  que  interesan  a  todos  es  ya  casi  imposible 
para  un  profosional  mcdiauamcnte  ocupado  y  aun  m^  lo  que  se  escribe  en  el  mundo 
rcfercnto  a  su  profosiun  es  demasiado  para  que  tenga  el  tiempo  de  enterarse  de  ello  de 
una  manora  ('ompiota. 

Si  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  procurdramos  disminuir  el  tiempo  material  empleado 
en  el  acto  de  leer,  sin  disminuir,  bien  entendido,  la  claridad,  necesaria  para  la  com- 
prensi6n  del  libro  o  period ico,  habremos  obtenido  seguramente  una  gran  ventaja. 
AlgunoH  libros  didurtlcos  ya  principian,  trayendo  un  resumen  de  cadacapftulo  que 
recorrido  pucde  dur  una  idea  de  lo  que  trata  y  asi  de  esta  manera  un  individuo  puede 
enterarse  de  un  libro  sin  tener  que  recorrer  perdiendo  tiempo  en  una  serie  de  palabras 
muchas  voces  no  necesarias  para  la  claridad  del  escrito.  Un  ejemplo  tan  solo  podria 
explicsLT  muy  bien  la  idea  entera  que  he  pretendido  desarrollar  en  estas  lineas:  Un 
nifio  por  nacimiento  es  h<ibil  en  el  uso  de  sus  manos,  es  observador  e  inteligente, 
sus  pa^ires  tienen  los  medios  de  educarlo  y  el  profesor  lo  dirige  hacia  la  medicina, 
^Cudlos  son  las  cualidades  que  requierc  un  hombre  para  ser  cirujano?  Debe  ser 
inteli^cnte,  tener  memoria,  buen  ofdo,  sangre  frfa  y  una  gran  habilidad  manual. 
Si  existiesc  una  escuela  donde  se  preparase  desde  pequefto  el  joven  cirujano  se 
principiarla  por  ensefiarle  rdpidainontc  y  de  una  manera  compendiada  las  diferentes 
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cienciM  y  artes  que  tienen  relaci6ii  con  la  medicina  y  de  una  manem  lApidm  tanbili 
las  materiaa  que  sirven  de  adomo  y  que  dan  el  grade  do  cultunt  iMceMrim  <|1M  poM 
en  el  nivel  social  que  debe  ocupar  el  profesional.  Se  ptocimrla  desde  un  prineipil 
formarle  el  alma  de  cirujano  oblig4ndole  a  dominar  sua  emocionea,  enasS^ndole  la 
calma  en  los  peligroe,  fomentdndole  la  caridad  y  el  amor  hacia  mm  nmejaiitBiqM 
sufren;  despu^se  le  oducarfan  los  sentidos  necesarios,  procurando  afiniurle  mIMb 
para  que  logre  percibir  la  mis  pequefla  difercncia  en  los  sonidoa  y  se  le  enseliarfa  tm- 
bi^n  la  manera  de  educar  el  tacto  oblig^ndole  a  adquirir,  por  medio  de  movimiflBlOi 
met6dico8  de  loa  dedos,  la  habilidad  que  m^  tarde  necesitar&  para  manejar  el  biiliiif 
con  rapidcz.  La  eetenografCa  le  servirfa  para  tomar  sub  curaos  tm  perder  eae  laigoC- 
simo  tiempo  que  todos  hemos  perdido  escribiendo  la  sabia  palabia  de  nuestaw 
maeetros;  los  cinomat6grafo8  lo  enseftarfan  los  diferentes  tiempos  operatorioa  y  n 
peri6dico  compendiado  le  tendria  al  corriente  de  lo  que  se  eacribiera  referente  a  n 
profe8i6n  en  el  mundo  entero.  Las  planchas  murales  de  anav^mfff^  continuameata 
enfrente  de  sus  ojos  en  los  donnitorios  y  refectorios,  lo  foraarfan  quiaiera  o  ao  a 
detener  en  su  memoria  lo  que  constituye  la  base  de  su  ciencia;  loe  fon^g^rafoa  le  evitfr 
rian  canfiarse  los  ojos  leyendo  y  releyendo  tantas  veces  como  son  neceaarias  para  no 
olvidar  loe  miles  de  nombres  que  se  necesitan  para  el  conocimiento  del  cucq^ 
humane. 

CONCLU8IONE8. 

Primero.  La  ensofiauKa  profesional  deberd  dividirse  en  secciones  desde  an  prin- 
cipio,  facilitando  sai  la  especializaci6n; 

Segundo.  Debc  procurarse  compcndiar  de  una  manera  clara  las  cienciaa  o  ntoi 
secundarias  para  la  profesi6n,  y 

Tcrcero.  Utilizar  todos  los  m^todos  necesarios  para  abreviar  el  tiempo  de  lectuay 
escritura. 


EL  MSTODO  en  LA  CIENCU  PEDAGOGICA. 

Por  LUIS  ARCE  LACAZE, 
Ex-Rector  de  la  Universidad  de  ChuquUaca,  Bolivia. 

I>a  cuc8ti6n  capital  en  todas  las  ciencias  es  la  del  m^todo,  y  aun  para  la  filoeoffa  hi 
grandcs  etapas  ban  sido  las  de  las  innovaciones  en  el  m^todo. 

^Por  qu^  la  obra  de  casi  todos  los  grand  es  pedagogos  de  la  historia  ha  sido  principal- 
mente  crUica  y  do  censura  a  la  pedagogfa  imperante  en  cada  6poca7  ^Y  por  qai 
hoy  mismo  es  la  actitud  crftica  la  que  predomina  en  casi  todos  los  pedagogos  notableif 
La  contc8taci6n  cs  sencilla  y  cualquiera  puede  darla.  £s  porque  carece  de  bail 
cientifica,  y  esto  no  solamento  porque  la  6tica,  la  psicologfa  y  la  sociologia,  que  deben 
Buministrarle  esa  base,  se  hallcn  adn  en  cstado  embrionario,  sine  tambi^n  porque  el 
m^todo  empleado  en  la  invcstigaci6n  pedag6gica  es  deficiente. 

Con  este  pensamiento  ya,  al  inaugurar  el  afio  escolar  de  la  Universidad  de  Chn- 
quisaca,  decfa: 

Una  de  mis  conviccionos  m^  profundas  es  la  dc  que  a  la  pedagogfa  le  falta  un 
estudio  previo.  Como  todos  los  conccptos  se  forman  en  virtud  de  relaciones  y  de 
opoflicioncs,  ningiina  cosa  es  bicn  conocida  si  no  es  conocida  al  mismo  tiempo  su  con* 
traria.  Lo  grando  no  existe  sine  por  oposici6n  a  lo  pequefio,  lo  claro  por  opoaicidn  a 
lo  oscurc),  lo  bucno  por  oposicion  a  lo  malo.  Tor  cso,  es  en  mi  concepto  una  falta  de 
m^todo  la  principal  causa  de  las  actuales  vaguedadca  de  la  ciencia  pedag<5gica,  ver* 
dadcra  ncbulosa  (jue  tardard  mucho  aun  en  organizarse.  I^  educaci^n  es  una  nnali- 
dad,  una  afirmaci(5n  de  algo,  y  existe  dc  hecho  la  finalidad  contraria.  la  neeaci6n,  no 
86I0  pasiva,  sino  a(!tiva  de  la  teleologfa  pedag^tgica.  Hemos  estudiaao  desae  Plamn, 
cuya  filosoffa  es  casi  toda  pedag6gica,  desde  Jenofonte  e  Isdcrates,  el  ideal  educativo, 
el  fin  que  dcbe  proponerse  y  los  medios  quo  deben  emplearse.    Todo  ha  sido  estudio 
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de  ideas,  pero  no  de  hechoe.  For  eso  nuestro  tiempo  reacciona  contra  toda  la  peda- 
gog(a  tradicional,  a  la  que  considera  con  relaci6n  a  la  pedagogla  cientffica,  como  una 
alquimia  re^ecto  a  la  qufmica.  Lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar  son  los  hechos,  lo  que  se 
da  en  la  via  a  ordinaria.  Y  eso  es  una  realidad  demasiado  lejana  del  iaeai  peda- 
e6gico  y  aun  opuesta  casi  siempre  a  ^1.  Lo  que  se  da  en  la  vida  prdctica  aun  hoy  d(a. 
To  <]ue  cada  uno  no  deja  de  reconocer,  es  que,  aun  en  la  educacicn  de  los  mis  privi- 
legiadoe,  una  gran  parte  de  los  actoa  que  tienden  a  educar,  si  no  la  mayor  part«  de 
elloe,  tienden  a  lo  contrario,  es  decir  a  deseducar,  son  antipeda§6gico8,  dejan  algdn 
daiio.  Si  csto  succde  en  la  educaci6n  que  consideramos  bien  dingida,  en  las  grandes 
masas  de  la  poblacit^m  el  desacierto  es  m^  constante,  es  lo  ordinario.  Esta  realidad, 
la  educacicn  antipedag6gica,  es  lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar;  ese  es  el  hecho  que  no  se 
halla  analizado.  Es  necesario  hacer  una  historia  natural  de  la  deseducacidn,  des- 
cribirla  y  analizarla,  reconocer  sus  factores  y  clasificarlos,  investigar  sus  caus&s  e&' 
cientes  y  determinantes  y  su  medio  ambiente  propio,  hacer  su  etiologfa  y  terminar  su 
estndiocon  el  m^todo  de  las  cienciasm^icas,  investigando  su  patogenia,  su  prolilaxifl, 
su  higiene  y  su  terap<^utica.  Ese  estudio  positivo  y  de  hechos,  previo  para  la  peda^ 
gogfa,  no  ha  sido  aun  formulado  por  nadie. 

Todoe  los  pedagogos  notables  ban  insistido,  con  doloroeas  y  sentidas  frases,  en  critlcas 
acerbas  contra  la  pedagogia  imperante.  Es  como  declamar  contra  la  fiebre  o  hacer 
sortilegios  contra  la  peste.  *  ♦  ♦  Nadie  ha  cumplido  hasta  hoy  ese  anhelo 
explfcito  de  Rousseau,  de  hacer  un  verdadero  estudio  de  lo  que  en  la  educaci6n  se 
debe  evitar. 

Y  en  otro  discurso  decfa  en  enero  del  afio  pasado: 

1.0  que  llamamos  el  destine  no  es  otra  cosa  que  los  errores  o  los  aciertos  en  el  con- 
iunto  enorme  do  las  influencias  educadoras  o  deseducadoras,  para  cuyo  conocimiento 
la  humanidad  es  demasiado  ignorante  y  cie^  todavfa.  ♦  ♦  *  Con  excepciones 
escasas  de  cfrculos  sociales  muy  cultos  y  privilegiadoe,  todos  los  demu^,  la  gran  masa 
humana  somos,  aun  en  nuestro  tiempo^  mas  descSucadores  que  educadores.  La  obra 
e<lucativa  sigue  aicndo  en  gran  medida  perturbadora,  dolorosa  y  aun  de  estrago. 
Padres  y  maestros,  institutes  docentes  y  ambiente  social  hacen  todavia,  sin  pensarlo  y 
sin  saberlo,  obra  contraproducente  y  de  deformaci6n,  obra  deseducadora,  que  en  vez 
de  alumbrar,  dor  plaridcz  y  dichaal  aln\a  humana  y  de  sembrar  beneficios  para  el 
curso  de  la  vida,  prwluce  amputaciones  morales,  disolucidn  del  carActer,  desadapta- 
ciones  y,  po<lrfa  deoirse,  obra  teratol6gica,  que  despu^^s  nuestra  incipiente  ciencia  nos 
hace  atribuir  al  destine.  Los  deseducadores,  mAs  o  menos  pemiciosos,  y  terribles 
algimas  veces,  son  legi6n  inmensa.  Ante  ese  deterioro  intelectual  y  moral  producido 
poT  la  pretendida  obra  educativa,  mas  o  menos  incousciente,  lo  que  va  imponi^ndoee 
ya  hoy  dfu,  muchas  veces  como  reme<lio  tardfo,  es  una  obra  compleja  de  reeducacidn. 

Otra  obBervaci6n  que  debe  hacerse  es  la  de  que  casi  todos  los  grandes  pedagogoe  no 
ban  hecho  sine  estudios  incompletos,  observaciones  sueltas,  monografias  pedagdgicaa 
parciales  y  en  general,  estudios  que  no  han  pretendido  llamarlos  completes,  nl  ban 
merecido  para  sus  mismoa  autores  m&s  import ancia  que  la  de  simples  apuntes  peda- 
g6gico8.  Ni  aim  los  mismos  autores  de  los  tratados  en  que  parece  agotarse  la  materia 
como  Ivocke,  Herbart,  Ziller,  Spencer,  Bain  y,  ultimamente,  Cell^rier  y  Barth,  han 
lle;^<lo  en  realidad  a  presentar  un  cuadro  complete  de  la  pedagog£a.  Para  mayor 
abimdamiento,  debemcjs  observar  que  ni  aun  los  programas  de  pedagogia  de  las  escuelaa 
normales  abarcan  en  nucBtro  concepto  la  plenitud  de  la  materia  que  debe  estudiarse 
en  la  pedagf)gfa. 

Procurando  abreviar  nuestra  exposici^n,  formularemos  el  que  conceptuamos  plan 
completo  de  la  rioncia  pedag()£rica. 

1 .  En  el  cjado  actual  de  progreso  de  la  pedagogfa  es  ya  posible  determinar  con  pre- 
ciniun  cu;11ea  son  los  fines  educacionales  y  qu<^  es  lo  contrario  a  esos  fines.  Como  en  la 
pnlctica  hay  n\uchos  modes  de  equivocarse  y  uno  861o  de  acertar,  resulta  que  todos  los 
hombres  sufron  influencias  funestas  en  su  educacion,  las  cuales  contribuyen  poderosa- 
mentc  a  mantencr  todas  laa  taras  y  defectos  de  la  civilizaci6n  actual;  a  dar  una  agudeza, 
crcrionte  a  Ins  problemas  socialea  y  econ6mico8;  a  mantener  la  ineficacia  de  la  religi6n 
y  de  la  moral  laica  en  el  combate  contra  la  inmoralidad,  el  vicio,  la  criminalidad  y  la 
ruina  de  lag  familias;  a  conscrvar  como  una  llaga  incurable  el  pauperismo;  a  con- 
servar  en  muchos  pueblos  una  close  social,  como  la  indigenaen  los  pueblos  americanos, 
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que  86  manticne  en  estado  verdadero  de  ilotumo  o  de  eflclavitud,  poique  no  qoMm 
aprender  a  haccr  uso  de  aus  dcrechoe,  y  en  fin,  contribuyen  esoe  enoree  pedagdgiooi 
tal  vez  a  la  mayor  parte  del  mal  que  aqueja  a  la  civiliwicidn  contempocftnea.  El 
eetudio  de  loe  crrores  educacionales,  de  lo  antipedag^gico,  de  la  deaeducacidn,  en  una 
palabra,  es  en  nuestro  concepto  el  m^  importante,  ee  una  veta  que  no  ha  sido  ezplotada 
por  la  ciencia.  Si  el  an^ilisLs  ha  podido  descomponer  y  claaificar  elementoe,  como  lo 
ban  hecho  la  quimica,  por  una  parte,  la  filologfa,  en  otro  g^ero  de  hechoe,  \%  mdrica, 
desdc  otro  pun  to  de  viata  del  an&liaifl,  ^por  qu6  no  serd  poable  analiiar  y  cUudficar  toda 
esa  enormc  masa  de  becboa,  que  se  noB  presenta  bomog^nea,  incoherente  e  indefinida» 
becboB  audlogos  en  mucho  a  los  que  la  patologfa  ba  llegado  a  clasificarT  Todo  to 
que  Uamamos  de8educaci6n,  ee  una  patologfa  moral  y  una  patologfa  social,  que  puede 
ser  luminosamentc  estudiada,  y  que  preeenta  en  la  vida  real  claaes  y  g^neroei  familiM 
de  bccbos  y  casos  teratoU'igicos,  que  pueden  y  deben  agruparse  en  la  piimara  parte 
de  la  ciencia  de  la  educaci6n,  y  que  deben  servir  de  base,  base  objetiva,  de  obsenraciite 
y  experimental  de  toda  la  pedagogfa.  Empleando  el  m^todo  de  las  denciae  m^dicaSi 
debemos  tcner  una  patc^nia,  una  profilaxis,  ima  bigiene  y  una  terap^Uca  de  la 
de8educaci6n.  Y  esta  parte  de  la  pedagogfa  es  en  realidad  la  tinica  que  debe  esta- 
diarse  y  cs  urgento  que  se  estudie  en  todos  los  establecimientos  de  ensefianza.  Deben 
estudiarsc  sobre  todo  los  factores  de  la  dc8educaci6n:  £1  sujoto;  el  medio,  y  el  edn- 
cador,  haciendo  una  psicologfa  de  cUos  y  una  clasificacidn  lo  m&s  completa  que  sea 
posiblc. 

2.  Esta  segunda  parte  debe  ser  la  que  basta  ahora  llamamos  propiamente  pedagogia» 
es  decir,  la  teorfa  de  la  educaci6n.  En  ella,  como  hemoe  dicho,  encantramoe  que 
las  exposiciones  mds  completas  son  las  de  Pablo  Barth  y  Luciano  Cell6rier. 

3.  Esta  illtima  parte  debe  comprender  todos  los  estudioe  que  se  hacen  aobve  lot 
nifios  rotrasados,  todo  lo  que  boy  ya  preocupa  altamente  en  mucboa  paisee  bajo  d 
nombre  do  reeducaci6n. 

Asf  la  pedagogfa  compronde  tres  partes:  la  deseducaci6n,  la  educaci6n  y  la  reedu- 
caci6n.  Y  solamente  cuando  se  haga  un  cuerpo  de  doctrina  de  la  primera,  las  le^ 
tantes  podrdn  tener  una  base  experimental  y  cientffica. 

Por  eso,  nos  permitimos  pedir  al  ilustre  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano  un  voto 
por  el  que  se  recomiende  el  ostudio  de  la  que  bemos  llamado  primera  paite  de  le 
pedagogfa:  la  deseducaclon,  o  sea  todo  el  conjunto  complejo  de  loe  hecboe  antipeda- 
g6gicos.  Esperamos  que  este  voto,  por  lo  menos  dsii  el  beneficio  de  poner  en  dle- 
cusion  la  necesidad  de  este  estudio,  con  lo  que  el  congreso  no  habii  dejado  de  piestar 
un  positive  servicio. 


NOTiaA  SYNTHETICA  DO  ENSINO  NO  ESTADO  DE  SlO  PAULO. 

Por  TIBURTINO  MONDIN  PESTANA, 

Sub-director  de  la  Sccretaria  de  Estado  de  Commercio  Interior  do  Eitado  de  Sdo  Pauhf 

BrasU. 

Ensino  Primario. 

No  Estado  de  SSo  Paulo  o  ensino  primario  6  obrlgatorio  e  gratuito,  ou  male  do  que 
isto;  pois  o  Govemo  i>6e  d  disposi^So  dos  alumnos  das  escolas  publicas  tudo  quanta 
6  necessario  para  sua  instruc9&o. 

A  unica  exigencia  indispensavel  d  admiss&o  escolar  6:  idade  entre  7  e  16  annofl» 
prova  de  ser  vaccinado  ou  revaccinado  e  de  ndo  padecer  molestia  contagioea  oo 
repugnante. 

Para  o  Jardim  da  Infancia,  annexe  d  Escola  Normal  da  Capital  e  destinado  a  pie* 
parar,  pela  educa^ilo  dos  sentidoe,  segundo  os  processes  de  Froebel,  alumnoe  de  amboe 
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06  86X08,  que  86  d68tinam  &  e8cola  modelo  preliminar,  exigem-se  as  mesinaa  condi- 
9668,  meno8  quanto  d  idade,  que  deve  8er  de  3  a  7  annos. 

Durante  o  anno  de  1914  o  ensino  primario  foi  ministrado  por  27  grupos  escolares, 
na  capital,  com  a  matricula  de  25,179  alumnos  e  a  frequencia  de  20,959;  por  120 
grupos  no  interior,  com  a  matricula  de  64,545  alumnoe  e  a  frequencia  de  50,950;  por 
173  escolas  isoladas,  na  capital,  com  a  frequencia  de  7,538  alumnoe;  e  1,039  no  inte- 
rior, com  a  frequencia  de  36,168. 

Funccionaram  tambem  11  escolas  reunidafl  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  frequencia 
de  1,325. 

O  programma  de  ensino  das  escolas  isoladas  6  mais  limitado  do  que  0  dos  grupos  e 
das  escolas  reunidas.  Gomprehende  tres  8ec9de8  com  as  seguintes  materias:  Leitura, 
linguagem,  arithmetica,  geographia,  historia  patria,  no90es  geraee  de  sciencias  natu- 
raes,  escripta,  desenho,  canto,  trabalho  manual,  gymnastica. 

O  programma  dos  grupos  escolares  desenvolve-se  em  quatro  annos  com  as  seguintes 
materias:  Leitura,  linguagem  oral  e  escripta,  arithmetica,  geometria,  sciencias  phy* 
sicas  e  naturaes,  hygiene,  geographia  e  cosmographia,  historia  patria,  educa^&o  moral 
e  civica,  calligraphia,  desenho,  musica,  trabalhos  manuaes,  gymnastica  e  exeicicioe 
miiitares. 

Attendendo,  quanto  poesivel,  ^  condi^dcs  e  necessidades  das  diversas  zonas  da 
Estado,  vai-se  introduzindo  nos  grupos  0  habito  de  serem  ministradas  iiydes  praticaa 
de  agricultura,  exercitando-se  a  sec^ao  masculina  em  pequenos  campos  de  experiencia 
na8  proprias  areas  de  recreio  ou  em  terrenos  annexes,  e  a  secg&o  feminina  em  trabalho9 
de  jardinagem. 

Em  exames  trimensaes,  verificam  os  directores  dos  grupos  o  aproveitamento  daa 
clasees,  por  meio  de  provas  graphicas  e  oraes. 

Nflo  podendo  o  Govemo  criar  grupos  senilo  nas  s^des  de  municipio,  permittiu  que 
nos  bairros  populosos,  onde  houvesse  mais  de  quatro  escolas  isoladas,  funccionassemr 
estas  em  um  b<S  predio,  obedecendo  em  sua  organisayiU),  disciplina  e  methodos  de* 
ensino  ao  regimen  dos  gmpos  escolares. 

Assim  se  fundaram  os  institutes  chamadoe  escolas  reunidas. 

Em  1914  funcciovavam  11  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  a  frequencia  de  1,325  alumnoe. 

O  Jardim  da  Infancia  n^  se  preoccupa  com  o  ensino  da  leitura  ou  da  escripta;  nfio 
tern  o  escopo  de  instruir,  mas  o  de  educar. 

Promove  o  desenvolvimento  dos  sentidos,  estimula  a  atten9So  e  a  vontade  por  meia 
das  construcgdes  e  dos  jogos;  leva  as  crian^as  a  observayOes,  a  compara^des  e  prepara- 
as,  enfim,  para  as  aulas  primarias. 

Sen  curso  6  de  tres  annos. 

AU*m  do  material  necessario  ao  regular  fimccionamento  de  cada  escola,  do  mobili* 
ario  (unipcssoal  ou  bipessoal),  modelado  de  sorte  a  facilitar  a  inspec^So,  individuar 
a  responsabilidade  do  alunmo  e  satisfazer  os  preceitos  hygienicos,  fomece  o  almoxa- 
rifado  da  instrucgilo  publica,  gratuitamente  ^  escolas,  &  requisi^fto  da  Directoria 
Geral:  papel,  pennas,  tinta,  lapis,  livros  didacticos,  etc. 

Os  prcdios  em  que  funccionam  os  grupos,  de  propriedade  do  Estado,  nfto  obedecem 
ao  mesmo  typo  architectonico;  adaptam-se,  por^m,  is  condi^des  e  necessidades 
locacs.  Subordinam-se  sempre  4b  prescrip^des  hygienicas  e  pedagogicas  e  s^  dotados 
de  amplas  salas,  convenientemente  illuminadas  e  arejadas,  cujas  paredes  azuladas  ou 
vcrde-claras,  cintadas  de  larga  faixa  negra,  de  dmento,  permittem  ao  professor,  em 
qualqucr  ponto  da  classe,  illustrar  ia  suas  ligdes  graphicamente. 

A16m  das  escolas  referidas  mant^m  o  Estado  escolas  noctumas  para  adultos,  e  nas 
proxiuiidades  das  fabricas  ou  grandes  officinas,  escolas  que  funccionam  das  18)  ds  21 
boras  e  silo  frequentadas  por  filhos  de  operarioe. 

As  escolas  de  adultos  attendem  mais  directamente  ao  prepare  para  as  luctas  da  vida 
0  duo  noyoos  de  inuncdiata  utilidade  pratica. 

S^o  as  escolas  nocturnas  na  capital  e  no  interior  em  numero  de  103. 
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Para  a  pratica  de  ensino  dos  alumnos  das  eecolaa  normaes,  miiwxm  a  «atM|  fmo- 
cionam  et^colas-modelo,  quer  do  typo  dos  Rrupos,  quer  das  aKolM  JBoladM,  fluboffdlF 
nadas  ao  director  da  reflpectiva  ef  cola  normal. 

Funcclonaxn  tambem  no  Estado  142  eacolas  municipaei,  64  eacolaa  mibveiiciODAdai 
peloa  podorea  publicoa  o  205  eacolaa  particularea. 

Ensino  Secundario. 

Man 1 6m  o  Estado  com  o  fim  do  mlnistrar  o  enaino  aecundario  tres  gymnMioK  m 
na  Capital,  um  em  Campinafl  e  outro  em  Ribeirao  Preto. 

0  curao  de  eatudoa  dcatea  estabelocimentoa  comprehende  M  sepniitOT 
Portiigucz,  literatura,  francez,  iiig:lez,  italiano,  allemfto,  latim,  grego,  mai 
element ar,  eleniontoa  de  mochanica  e  aatronomia,  elomentoe  de  phyaca  e  f*'"*"^ 
elcmentos  de  bieitoria  natural,  comprehendendo  no^dea  de  anthropologia,  geogtapliia 
e  coamographia,  biatoria  do  Braail,  bistoria  universal,  paychologia  e  logica,  deBraho, 
gymnastica  e  exercicioa  militaree. 

Funccionam  taea  eatabelecimentoa  em  predioa  apropriados,  dlspondo  da  vmIm 
Biilaa  mobiliadaa,  de  carteiraa  unipeaaoaes  aperfei^oadaa.  Sio  piovidos  de  material 
e  apparelboa  cxigiveia  ao  bom  enaino.  Disp^iem  de  bem  montadoa  muaeua  de  historia 
natural,  giibinetea  e  laboratorioa  de  physica  e  cbimica,  bibliothecaa,  que  todos 
ae  enriquecem  com  alguna  centos  de  novoa  volumea  de  obraa  eacolhidaa. 

Obc<le('cndo  &  dctermina^'Ao  de  lei  federal  ministram  oa  gymnaaioe 
militarcs  e  gymnastlcoa  para  o  (^ue  dispCtem  de  armamento  e  appaielhoe. 

Promovem  oa  alumnoe  approvadoa  no  sexto  anno,  meamo  oa  diapenaadoe  doe 
facultativoa,  para  aa  eacolaa  auperiores  ostadoaes,  conferindo  o  titulo  de  bachaial  an 
aciendas  e  letras  somen te  aos  que  fazem  o  cureo  complete. 

Podem  tambem  os  gynmasianoa  obter  nomea^So  de  profeeaor  para  qualquer  enola 
prlmaria,  submcttendo-se  a  exame  daa  materiaa  do  curao  nonnal  que  Ihes  faltam  no 
gymna^ial  e  f  azendo  seis  mezes  de  pratica  de  enaino  em  grupo  eacolar  ou  eacola-aiodilo. 

O  corpo  docente  6  constituido  de  17  lontcs,  nomeados  por  concuno  e  de  2  iiiwlne 
contractndos  para  dar  aulas  de  gymnastica  e  desenbo,  sendo  o  eneino  theorico  e 
pratico. 

Os  g\'mnaflios  piio  frequontad«w  por  alumnos  de  ambos  os  aexoe. 

A  mntricula  goral  foi,  em  1914,  a  seguinte:  Capital  336,  Campinaa  202,  e  Ribeiiio 
Preto  162. 

Al^m  dos  gymnasios  officiaes  ha  no  Estado  grande  numero  de  eatabelecimentot  de 
ensino  secundario  privado,  cujos  programmaa  sfto  approximadamente  identicoB  an 
dostes;  como:  o  (lymnasio  de  Sao  Ben  to,  Gymnasio  Macedo  Soaiea,  Oymnaeto  Ardd- 
dioceaano,  Gymnasio  Anglo-Brasileiro,  Mackenzie  College,  Gymnaaio  Nosaa  Senhon 
do  Canno,  Gymnasio  Luzitano  e  Instituto  Scienciaa  e  Lotraa,  na  Capital;  Iii8tltati< 
Cezario  Motta,  em  Campinaa;  Gymnasio  Hydecroft,  em  Jundiahy;  Collegio  de  Sio 
Luiz,  em  Itu;  Gymnasio  de  Silo  Joaquim,  em  Lorena;  Gymnaaio  Jotge- Tibiri^i, 
•em  Jahu;  Gymnasio  Santista,  em  Santos;  Collegio  Amparo,  na  ddade  do  memo 
mome;  e  Collegio  Diocesano  de  S&o  Jos6,  em  Batataes. 

Ensino  Superiob. 

0  ensino  superior  ^  ministrado  no  Estado  pela  tradicional  Academia  de  Diieito, 
instituto  federal  fundado  em  11  de  agosto  de  1827;  pela  Eacola  Polytechnlca,  inatalleda 
em  15  de  fevereiro  de  1894;  pela  Faculdadc  de  Medicina,  inauguradaem4deabrilde 
1913;  pela  Faculdade  Livre  de  Pbilosophia  e  Letraa,  fundada  pelo  Moeteiro  de  Sio 
Bento,  aberta  a  15  de  julho  de  1908  e  agregada  i  Univoraidade  de  Louvaln  (Belgica); 
e  pela  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo,  instituto  de  iniciativa  particular,  fundada  em  1911. 

A  Polytechnlca  6  uma  escola  bem  organizada,  prmda  de  completoa  gabinetea, 
laboratories  e  museua,  proficientemente  dirigida  e  que  diapte  de  illuatndo  .coii>o 
docente,  cscolbido  entre  os  mais  distinctoa  lentea  nntt  reapectivaa  eapecialidades. 
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S^eu  programma  abrange  dois  cunos  fundamentaes  e  doia  genes  com  as  seguintea 
especialidades: 

I.  Curso  de  engenheiros  civis. 

II.  Cureo  de  engenheiros  architectos. 

III.  Curso  de  engenheiros  industriaes. 

IV.  Curso  de  engenheiros  agronomos. 

Outro  curso  prepara:  (a)  Mecanicoe;  (6)  agrimensores;  (c)  conductores;  (d)  map 
chinistas;  (e)  contadores. 

Pela  reforma  de  1897  foi  criado  o  curso  especial  de  electricistas. 

Em  1914  achavam-se  matriculados  nesta  escola  260  alumnos. 

A  Faculdade  de  Medicina  e  Cirurgia  tem  um  curso  preliminar  de  um  anno  e  nm 
curso  geral  de  cinco  annos,  comprehendendo  o  ensino  das  seguintes  materias: 

CURSO  PRELnCINAB. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Physica  medica;  segunda  cadeira:  Chimica  medica;  teiceira  ca- 
deira:  Historia  natural  medica. 

CURSO  OBRAL. 

Primeiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomia  descriptiva  (primeira  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (primeira  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Pharmacologia  e  materia  medica. 

Segundo  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomia  descriptiva  (segunda  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (segunda  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Histologia. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  dermatologica  e  syphiligraphica. 
Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  ortho-rhino-laryngologica. 

Terceiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Microbiologia. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Anatomia  e  histologia  pathologicas. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Anatomia  medico-cirurgica.    Opera^fles  e  apparelhoe. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  interna. 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  cirurgica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  externa. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  ophtalmologica. 

Quarto  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Pathologia  geral  e  experimental. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Therapeutica  experimental  e  clinica.    Arte  de  formular. 

Terceira  cadeira:  (llinica  medica  (segimda  cadeira). 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  cirurgica  (segunda  cadeira). 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  obstetrica. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  pediatrica;  puericultura. 

Quinta  anno. 
Primeira  cadeira:  Hygiene. 

Se^inda  cadeira:  Medicina  legal. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (terceira  cadeira),  historia  da  medicina. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  gynecologica. 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  psychiatrica  e  de  molestias  nervosas. 

As  clinicas  sflo  divididas  em  obrigatorias  e  facultativas. 
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better  acquainted  with  the  marvekms  xefouzcea,  the  material  psqgiea,  and  the  ktf 
aims  of  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

A  nation  can  not  be  true  to  itself,  work  out  its  destiny  in  its  own  way  at  ita  sm 
cost,  and  best  perform  its  special  mission  in  the  worid's  woric  without  thoioii^Uy 
studying  and  profiting  by  Uie  experience  of  other  nations.  Intenatloiial  msgat^ 
tions  are  the  best  and  pcriiaps  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  wwli 
nearsr  to  the  realization  of  a  more  perfect  and  enduring  civilisatioa.  Education  lea 
prerequisite  for  understanding  this,  and  social  economy  visualises  the  iiitellj||it 
coordination  of  the  material,  moral,  and  spiritual  efforts  of  human  bsiags  and  dincli 
all  toward  the  desired  goal  of  the  largest  happiness  for  the  largest  number.  Tiine  wiD 
develop  and  history  sustain  the  judgment  that  to  this  end  the  Puiaaia-Iteific  latiF 
national  Exposition  of  1915,  chiefly  through  its  educational  and  aodal  economic  ooih 
tiibutions,  was  a  most,  in  fact,  the  most  potent  instrument  for  promoting  axchaoge  d 
thoughts  between  the  Americas  and  thus  drawing  the  IVm  American  Republici 
into  a  closer  bond  of  permanent  and  mutually  beneficial  union. 


PROYECTO  SOBRE  EDUCAQON  MODERNA. 

PoR  RODOLFO  ROBLES, 
Profesor  de  la  Facultad  de  Afedicina  de  Guatemala. 

£1  dosarrollo  constante  y  cada  dfa  mds  grande  que  toman  todas  las  ciencias 
goneral  ha  liocho  que  hoy,  el  cercbro  mds  privilcgiado  no  pueda  retener  en  la 
ria,  en  niiiguna  de  sua  milltipl<is  ramas,  lo  que  se  ha  eecrito  y  menos  podrfa  rsccidsr 
io  que  se  publica  todoa  los  diaa  on  los  diferentes  palscs  del  muiido;  miis  adn,  el  tiemps 
Umitado  do  la  vida  del  hombre  uo  podria  pormitir  ni  siquiera  el  poder  leer  lo  que  a 
dlario  so  escribe  y  monos  considerarlo.  La  especializacrldu  naci6  y  con  ella  se  pude 
sanjar  ona  diiicultad  material;  mas  aicndo  incesante  el  poder  creador  de  loscerebras^ 
la  divisioJL  y  subdivisidji  an  los  difcreiitcs  ramos  del  saber  humane  se  hicienm  mis 
grand ed;  iK*n>  llog;6  ya  el  memento  en  que  la  espec'ialidad  no  podr4  dividirse  mli^ 
p3rqiio  ol  cntrolazaniieiito  de  las  ciencias  os  tal,  que  nos  ee  imposible  concebir  una 
tail  solo  Hill  la  ayuda  efuraz  de  los  otnui.  £1  conocimicnto  del  idioma,  si  no  prolundOi 
por  lo  menos  iioct^sario  para  la  compreiiai6iL  do  lo  ((lie  se  eetudio,  nos  roba  ym  una 
gran  parte  dol  precioao  y  ])oqucilo  espacio  que  nos  pormito  nuestra  corta  existenciii 
si  agrcgamos  a  listo  que  hoy  dla  (is  imposible  para  leer  lo  que  se  escribe  en  el  mundOp 
el  no  saber  por  lo  menos  dos  idiomas  odomas  del  uucstro,  encontramos,  rvstasdo  si 
tiempo  oxactameiite  ne'^-ceario  para  apreiiderlos,  que  ya  lo  que  quoda  es  demasiado 
corto.  riaiitoado  el  problema  asf  nos  pn>guiitamos  ^Cuai  sorfa  la  eolucidn  o  solucionasf 
Primero:  Alai-gar  la  vida  df>  las  homhres  lo  mis  i)OHible;  M^undo,  ya  que  la  Utopia 
do  un  idioma  uuiversal  es  imposible,  prcciso  8c>rd  facilitar  las  relaciones  de  los  dif^ 
ront4*s  paiscH,  estrocharhis  y  eiitrolazar  sus  oxisttmcios  para  el  mcjor  conocimiebto  de 
las  leiiguas  en  lo  que,  en  verdad,  cabo  el  honor  dol  primer  pu<;6to  a  la  gran  naci&l 
norto-amorioana  quieu  multiplicondo  las  fujulaciojioe  cientfficaa  y  los  cor^grcsos 
procure  (roiisoguirlo;  el  coiigreso  dc  hoy  cs  una  pruoba  de  lo  que  afirmo;  teireio.  pn^ 
curar  el  mayor  dt^dorrollo  del  cerobro  por  una  educaciou  progresiA'a  siguiendo  la  lay 
biol6gica  quo  dice  **(iue  la  fujidafi6n  hace  ol  6rgaiio;*'  ruarto  y  Ultimo,  piocuiir 
por  modio  do  una  orgaiiiza<'i6xi  especial  diMiiinuir  el  tiempo  material  de  la  lertnu 
sijiti^tizando  los  libros  y  periddicos,  procurando  por  medio  de  cuadros  sin6ptifOS  y 
abreviaciones  que  sin  pt^rder  su  claridad  rcduzcan  el  lapse  do  tiempo  que  se  necevta 
para  nnorrer  con  los  ojos  lai«  diversas  publicacioncs  de  los  autores.  £1  deaarroUo  de 
oHtas  cuatro  propoaicioncs  es  lo  quo  const ituye  el  modemo  trabajo  que  hoy  tecgo  el 
honor  de  someter  a  vuostra  consideraci^n.    No  prvtondo,  por  consiguiente. 
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luidft  nuevo;  pero  habr^  logrado  mi  objeto,  si  consigo  Uamar  la  aleocidn  de  penonai 
mis  caracteiizadas  que  yo  para  que  traten  de  solucionar  este  importante  problema. 

Alarga  la  vida  del  hombre:  Ea  indudable  que  si  bien  miles  de  ixuiividuos  ban  dado 
y  ccmtinuan  dando  todo  su  poder  cerebral  para  aumentar  la  vida  de  la  bumaxddad, 
tambi^  ee  cierto  que  miles  de  hombres  viven  ocupados  en  estudiar  los  medios  de 
de0tracci6ii  mds  espantosos;  la  ferocidad  de  la  actual  guerra  europea  prueba  lo  que 
dlgo.  Todo  trabajo  en  pro  de  la  paz  universal ,  Utopia  por  hoy ,  es  poco  y  esto  no  vendi4 
a  aer  una  realidad  sine  ciiando  los  pueblos  hayan  comprendidos  entremezclindoae  y 
estrechando  sus  relaciones,  que  no  deben  existir  fronteras  y  que  todoa  somoe  hei^ 
msnos.  La  medicina  en  su  ancho  campo  contint&a  robando  victimas  a  la  muerte; 
las  obras  de  saneamiento  que  ban  hecho  los  americanos  en  Cuba  y  PanamA  quedarto 
a  la  posteridad  como  monumentos  de  gloria.  Si  hoy  se  formase  un  comit6  de  dele- 
gados  por  plenos  poderes,  de  las  diferentes  naciones  panamericanas,  con  fondoe  de 
contribuci6n  de  las  mismas,  para  que  en  case  de  aparicidn  en  cualquiera  de  ellaa  de 
una  de  esas  terribles  plagas  tales  como  la  peste,  fiebre  amarilla,  tifus  exantemitico,  etc., 
que  siegan  en  un  instante  miles  de  vidsa,  pudiera  esta  comisi^n  ejecutiva  dictar  todas 
las  medidas  necesarias  al  pronto  saneamiento,  este  inmenso  vaclo  quedarla  llenado. 
Nada  scrfa  m^  factible  ni  mis  provechoso;  los  paisee  que  componen  las  AmMcat 
podrfan  en  tiempo  normal  contribuir  sin  gravar  mucho  su  presupueeto  con  una  suma 
anual  la  que  constituirfa  un  total  respetable,  para  ayudar  al  pueblo  hermano  que 
cayera  en  la  desgracia  el  cual  debido  a  la  natural  ruina  que  trae  consigo  una  epi* 
demia,  no  podrfa  tener  los  recursos  necesarios  a  su  salvaci6n.  Proteger  entoncee  a  uen 
pueblo  agobiado  por  la  epidemia  serfa  no  s61o  una  inmensa  obra  de  caridad  sine 
tambi^n  una  obra  de  defensa  propia.  Si  hoy  aparece  la  peste  bub6nica  en  un  puerto 
de  un  pais  inmediatamente  se  le  aisla;  los  habitantes  de  los  alrededores  huyen  espan- 
tados;  y  las  demis  naciones  por  medio  do  la  cuarentena  contribuyen  a  su  mayor 
aniquilamiento  privdndolo  dol  pronto  auxilio  de  vfveres,  medicos  y  medicinas;  loe 
negocios  se  paralizan  y  la  miseria  xdene  a  contribuir  a  la  propagaci6n  de  la  enfermedad. 
Cudn  diferente  serfa  si,  on  lugar  de  aislar  al  pueblo  hermano,  llegara  un  comity 
con  poder  absoluto  compiiesto  de  los  hombres  de  ciencia  necesarios  y  con  las  manos 
Uenas  de  oro  para  veneer  las  dificultades  materiales. 

Seguir  en  el  estudio  de  la  higiene  y  profilaxia,  serfa  entrar  en  un  campo  vastfsimo 
que  no  podrfa  tener  cabida  en  este  mod  esto  trabajo;  mas,  si  deber4  insistir  en  la  absolute 
necesidad  de  dar  mayor  incremento  a  todos  los  ejercicios  al  aire  libre  recordando 
que  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  Los  latinos  deberfamos  copiar  a  los  americanos 
del  Norte  la  diversidad  de  juegos  y  deportes  con  que  desda  nifios  tratan  de  desarroUar 
el  cuerpo,  dando  asf,  sin  duda  alguna,  mayor  vigor  al  cerebro  pensante,  asf  como 
un  drbol  de  frondoso  follaje  por  donde  se  nutre,  se  cubre  de  abundante  fruto. 

El  deporte  no  fkSlo  fortalece  y  vuelve  m4s  agil  al  cuerpo  sine  que  tambi^n  distrae  al 
nifXo  de  ocupaciones  perniciopas  que  no  conducen  sine  al  vicio  y  a  la  depravacidn. 
Todos  estamos  de  acuerdo  en  esto;  pero,  pocos  lo  ponemos  en  pr^tica  y  encerramos  a 
los  nifios  en  lugares  confinados  obligdndolos  a  respirar  aire  viciado  que  empobrece 
su  naturaleza  haci^ndolos  orecer  raqufticos  y  endebles.  Me  creo  obligado  a  insistir 
tambi^n  en  que  cada  e^^tableoimiento  de  ensefLanza  deba  tener  un  medico  director; 
pero  no  para  curar  enfermedades  sino  para  precaverlas.  La  visita  del  facultativo 
en  estos  establecimientos  se  reduce  hoy  dfa  al  tratamiento  de  alguna  afecci6n  pato- 
]6gica  en  el  alumno  o  a  inspeccioncs  superficiales  de  higiene  para  llenar  una  f6rmula. 
El  medico  de  un  astablerimiento  de  esta  naturaleza  deberfa  examinar  nifio  por  nifio 
de  una  manera  absoluta,  completa,  y  preveer  de  esta  manera  las  enfermedades  que 
pudieran  esperar  al  joven  eatudiante  para  dictar  las  prescripciones  convenientes. 

Todos  los  medicos  tra tamos  a  diario  hombres  que  padecen  enfermedades  desde 
su  nifiez  y  que  ban  recorrido  los  colegios  de  diversos  pafses,  donde  jam^  se  presto  la 
atenci6n  debida  a  sus  nacientes  afecciones.  J6venes  con  lesiones  cardiacas  que  las 
desarrollan  siendo  los  primeros  en  los  deportes;  otros  que  crecen  con  deformaciones 
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debidas  a  debilidades  musculares;  quienes  con  enfermedados  contagioeas  laa 
por  doquiera  que  van. 

La  enseilanza  moderna  necesita  prestar  mayor  atencidn  a  U'direccidn  mMicate 
BUS  colef^os  no  olvidando  que  es  mejor  impedir  una  enfermedad  y  no  tener  quecnnril 
de=)pu^. 

El  8eg;undo  punto  de  ente  trabajo,  que  comprende  el  entrelaiandento  de  loa  pafM 
americanoB  para  el  mejor  conocimiento  de  nuefltras  diferentes  lenguas,  no  podii 
existir  prdcticamente  hasta  que  haya  unidad  de  prof^fama  en  la  «™M»flanftt  do  ki 
pafsea  que  forman  la8  Amdricas.  Mientras  esta  unificaci6n  falte  no  podri  habor  reci- 
procidad  en  los  diplomas;  las  naciones  cuya  ensefianza  sea  mis  complete  no  podite 
admitir  naturalmente  tftulos  de  escuelas  inferlores,  y  entonces  ezdmenes  de  admiaidB 
se  harfan  necresarlos  que  no  vendrian  sino  a  estorbar  el  libre  intercambio  de  OBtndiaiitoi 
de  unlvenudaded  y  cole^ios  de  los  diferentes  pafses.  £1  verdadero  pan-amencaoiOM 
debe  c^omprender  ent^jnces  la  unificaciun  de  ensefianza,  tanto  preparatoria 
profordonal,  para  que  las  diferentes  o<K;uelas  puedan  conocer  fdcilmente  a  loe 
dianto j  (jue  de  pafson  extranjeros  vayan  a  buscar  las  luces  de  la  ciencia.  Y  ojali  <iM 
tambi^>n  ane^los  de  las  diferentes  naciones  se  hicieeen  con  las  compafliaa  de  tnot* 
porter,  para  acortar  de  ena  manera  las  dlstanrias  ordinariamente  dema^lado  grands 
para  los  rccursos  siempre  exiguos  do  los  estudiantes. 

La  naturaleza  nos  da  un  organo  mds  o  menos  apto  ])ara  la  funciun  a  que  esti  des- 
tinado;  poro  pnx^urando  por  una  educaciun  adecuada  demrrroliar  esto  6igano,  mejch 
ramos  necesariamente  la  func'i6n.  Un  nifio  que  nace  raquftico  no  podr6  ser  jamis  oi 
atleta  como  el  que  ya  vieno  al  mundo  fuertc;  pero  ni  a  este  nifio  se  le  fuenta  a  na 
ejorcicio  musirular  mcUkliro  toda  sm  vida,  llcgard  a  ser  iududablcmente  un  hombit 
relativamcnte  fuerto.  Todon  nacemos  <^on  ccrobros  ma.^  o  nionoM  previl^giadoe  pcn^ 
si  dcsdo  un  ]>rim'i])io  se  cduca  con  un  cjenririo  motodioo  y  progroeiivo  de  las  difarantH 
facultados,  ol  nifio  Ilo«rard  a  tener  constituciou  cerebral  peguramentc  Huperior.  E«ti 
educaciun  cxLste  hoy  aunque  algo  rudimenlarla.  £1  maestro  del  porvenir  debeHi^ 
dftHle  un  principio,  priK'urar  por  todos  los  medios  ir  desarrollando  de  una  manera 
sidtemdtioa  todas  las  facultades  del  niilo,  y  cuando  el  profesor,  despu^  de  un  estadio 
profund ),  hubie^^e  vis  to  no  los  dese:>8  sino  las  aptitudes  del  dlacfpulo,  aconBOJarla  • 
indi(rar  a  los  padres  la  rama  de  la  ciencia  para  la  que  tuviese  mds  facilidadeB;  el  g;iiito 
del  alumno  ^e  irfa  formando  cuando  sintiese  la  poca  dlficultad  y  la  rapidez  con  qnt 
irfa  propTCsando  en  la  carrera  que  se  le  hubiese  trazado.  Cuantos  cirujanos  he  visto  jo 
que  tomaron  csta  carrera  solo  por  simpatfa,  sin  tener  en  cucnta  la  torpeza  natural  df 
BUS  man()H  y  que,  por  consiguientc,  trabajando  toda  su  vida  nunca  pasaron  de 
median  (a. 

Individu<»s  que  no  fuonm  dotados  de  un  oido  fino  ni  quizd  de  la  intelif|;encia 
saria  estudiun  medic ina  y  asi  pcnlrfa  multipiicar  lus  ojemplns  hasta  el  infinito.  QuiiA 
de  esti)s  uiediocres  se  hubi<.*su  pcKlido  sacur  mayor  prr»vccho  dirigi^ndoloH  hacia  otn 
rama  de  la  ciencia. 

£sta  (HlucHfiun  es  tun  to  mas  necesuria  cuanto  que  en  las  pTundtv  ciudadce  muchai 
de  nut'stras  facultudes  primitiviLs  se  ban  perdidt»;  y  es  evidente  que  el  habitaott 
priiniiivo  fl«?  l<is  Ixisqties  tenia  la  facultad  de  percibir  el  m:\s  di'bil  ruido  y  podia  dit* 
tini;uir  el  mencir  ()l>J4'lo  en  las  v:i.-<tas  llunuras.  1^  en^-iefianza  miKlema  necodta  puM 
cdtudiar  tU*  una  manera  sistematica  las  diferentes  profiritiones,  aualiamrlas  en  bus  mil 
mfnimos  d^^'UilN's,  buscar  cuaU's  son  \sl*  lucultades  que  serf  a  necenario  deisarmllar  paia 
pi*rf<>c<'i(>nurlas  y  dcfliirir  <Mit<>nct's  l(»s  niedin^  y  niei4>rK»s  pani  facilitar  dc  una  numeia 
cicninic^a  su  desonvnlvimiento.  Si  n(»s  ima^'inamnr^  |X)r  un  momento  un  nlAo  aquicB 
se  \o  hubiese  enst^Hado  dcsdt*  p<M(ueno  la  taqui<:niffa  y  dactiUtgrafIa,  forzibidolo  ft 
ha<'er  d<*s<le  bus  primenis  Ado-*  tod'ts  sus  debi.Tes  de  escut^la  en  maquina  de  eecribir  la 
habilitlad  a  que  el  niilo  lUirarfa  m:ts  tardeserfa  verdaderamente  portcntoita.  £1  finfrii*** 
tacto  de  li>s  ei^nros  de  nacimi(>nto  demuestra  que  la  perfcctri^n  e?  mayor  miontiaa  mil 
jdven  se  princi])ia:  de  ahf  ({ue  la  eflucucion  miKlr-rnu,  a  nucstro  juicio,  requiers 
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divUi6n  completa  on  el  plan  de  eotudio  y  quo  a  cada  profesidn  deberia  corresponder 
ana  educaci6n  especial  en  la  que  se  prepare  al  nifto  deede  muy  pequefio,  logrando 
asf  que  alcance  una  perfecci6n  m&a  grande.  Para  esto  ee  necesario  que  6\  tenga  y% 
una  natural  aptitud  que  el  profesor  cuidard  de  desarrollar;  adem^  bus  eetudioe  se 
deberin  dividir  en  dos  partes:  una  educaci6n  general  sumamente  condensada  para 
que  en  poco  contenga  mucho  de  lo  que  se  necesita  saber  para  aprender  bien  su  pro- 
fe8i6n,  y  tener  tambi^n  un  conocimiento  general  de  las  dem^  cosas  de  la  vida.  Pro- 
curando  que  esto  dltimo  se  haga  sintetizando  y  marcando  bien  lo  muy  importante  de 
las  dem^  ramas  de  la  clencia  o  artes  diversos,  para  que  el  nifio  a  la  vez  que  adquiera 
#onocimient06  que  le  servir&n  para  entender  su  profe6i6n,  adome  su  vida  sin  gastar 
mucho  del  precioso  tiempo  que  le  queda  para  pcrfeccionarse  en  lo  que  ha  de  darle  su 
diaria  subsistencia. 

Para  terminar  quislera  llamar  la  atcnci6n  sobre  la  absoluta  e  imperiosa  necesidad 
que  existe  en  acortar  el  t  tempo  empleado  en  leer  y  escribir  y  por  ende  en  aprender. 
El  cerebro  humane  camina  sumamente  aprisa  y  elabora  seguramente  con  m^  rapidez 
Bi  tenemoe  un  medio  rdpido  de  trasladar  nuestras  impresionee  al  papel  antes  de  que  se 
confundan;  de  aquf  se  deduce  que  la  CHtenograffa  deberia  ser  cnsefiada  a  loe  nifios 
desde  pequeilos  para  cualquiera  que  fuese  la  profcai6n  que  escogiera  para  la  lucha 
por  la  vida.  Se  mc  podrfa  argtiir  que  un  carretcro,  por  cjemplo,  poco  o  nada  la 
necesita  y  que  uo  practicdndola  quizd  la  olvldarfa,  y  que  por  consiguiente  no  le 
acarrearia  ningdn  provecho.  La  misma  objcci6n  podrfa  hacerse  a  la  escritura  actual 
que  ensefiamoe  al  obrero,  ya  que  ^ste  la  practica  poco  o  nada.  Podrd  tener  poca 
rapidez  pero  jamAe  la  olvida;  lo  mismo  sucederla  con  la  estcnografla  con  la  ventaja 
que  tendrfa  un  medio  mds  rdpido  do  trasladar  sus  pensamientoe  al  papel.  ^Por  qu6 
no  ensefiarle  entonces  un  m^todo  que  acortdndole  el  tiempo  de  trabajo  le  traerd 
seguramente  ventajas?  Ademds  de  estan  (>8critura8  se  haria  general,  si  los  peri6dicos  se 
escribiosen  lo  mismo,  y  la  coAturabre  de  practicarla  siempro  impedirfa  el  olvidarla  y 
las  ventajas  aparecerfan  con  el  uso.  iPodrfan  Galvani  y  Volta  preveer  los  mtlltiples 
empleoe  y  ventajas  de  la  elect ricidad  cuando  aentaron  sus  principios?  El  empleo 
pues  de  signoA,  de  senalen,  dc  cuadroH  Hin6])ticot},  de  cinemat6grafos  instructivos  que 
acortarfa  el  tiempo  de  in8trucci6n  y  grabarfa  mejor  un  hecho,  una  historia  en  nuestra 
mente,  debe  ser  fomentado  per  los  profesores.  Loe  maestros  de  esta  manera  poco  a 
poco  irfan  perfeccionando  eston  nuevos  m^todos  y  los  otros  que  suigicran  redundando 
todo  nada  mas  que  (m  pn^vecho  del  alumno;  es  cierto  que  ya  actualmente  emplea- 
moe  algo  de  esto  para  la  ensenanza  peru  no  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  como  debiera 
hacerse. 

La  lertura  actualmente  do  los  asuntos  que  interesan  a  todos  es  ya  casi  imposible 
para  un  profesional  mediauamente  ocupado  y  aun  mds  lo  que  se  escribe  en  el  mundo 
referente  a  su  profesion  es  demasiachj  ])ara  que  tenga  el  tiempo  de  enterarse  de  ello  de 
una  manera  completa. 

Si  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  procurdramos  disminuir  el  tiempo  material  empleado 
en  el  acto  de  leer,  sin  disminuir,  bien  entendido,  la  claridad,  necesaria  para  la  com- 
prcnsi6n  del  libro  o  periiVlico,  habremos  obtenido  seguramente  una  gran  ventaja. 
Algunos  libros  <li<la(ti('os  ya  principian,  trayendo  un  resumen  de  cada  capftulo  que 
recorrido  pucde  dar  una  idea  de  lo  que  trata  y  asl  de  esta  manera  un  individuo  puede 
enterarse  de  un  libro  sin  tener  qua  recorrer  perdiendo  tiempo  en  una  serie  de  palabras 
muchas  voces  no  necesarias  para  la  claridad  del  escrito.  Un  ejemplo  tan  solo  podrla 
explicar  muy  bien  la  idea  entera  que  he  pretend ido  desarrollar  en  estas  Hneas:  Un 
nifio  por  nacimiento  es  habil  en  el  uso  de  sus  manos.  es  observador  e  inteligente, 
sus  padres  tienen  los  medios  de  educarlo  y  el  profesor  lo  dirige  hacia  la  medicina, 
iCudles  son  las  cualidades  que  requiere  un  hombre  para  ser  cirujano?  Debe  ser 
inteligente,  tener  memoria,  buen  ofdo,  sangre  frfa  y  una  gran  habilidad  manual. 
Si  existiesc  una  es(!uela  donde  so  preparase  desde  pequefto  el  joven  cirujano  se 
principiarfa  por  enseflarle  rdpidaiuente  y  de  una  manera  compendiada  las  diferentcs 
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ciencits  y  artes  que  tienen  relaci6n  con  la  medicina  y  de  una  manen  li^ida  twnbill 
laB  materias  que  sirven  de  adomo  y  que  dan  el  grade  de  cultnia  nnc mafia  qiM  poM 
en  el  nivel  social  que  debe  ocupar  el  profesional.  Se  procurarfa  deade  iin  principit 
formarle  el  alma  de  cirujano  oblig&ndole  a  dominar  sua  emocionea,  fi^f'^ilffk  la 
calma  en  loe  peligroe,  fomentdndole  la  caridad  y  el  amor  hacia  aus  aem^aBtaa  qpm 
aufren;  despu^ae  le  educarlan  los  eentidoe  neceaarioa,  procurando  afinarle  tlolda 
para  que  logre  percibir  la  mis  pequefla  diferencia  en  los  aonidoa  y  ae  le  enaeflaria  lBm> 
bi6n  la  manera  de  educar  el  tacto  oblig^ndole  a  adquirir,  por  medio  de  moYimieBloi 
met6dico6  de  los  dedos,  la  habilidad  que  m&B  tarde  neceaitariL  para  manejar  el  biatmf 
con  rapidcz.  La  eatenograffa  le  servirfa  para  tomar  sua  curaoa  iin  perder  eae  laifof- 
simo  tiempo  que  todoe  hemos  perdido  escribiendo  la  aabia  palabra  da  nuealni 
maestros;  los  cinemat^grafos  lo  ensefiarfan  los  diferentes  tiempoa  operatorioa  y  u 
peri6dico  compendiado  le  tendrla  al  corriente  de  lo  que  ae  eacribiera  referenta  a  io 
profcsidn  en  el  mundo  entero.  Las  planchas  murales  de  anatomia,  continuamento 
enfrente  de  sus  ojos  en  los  donnitorios  y  refectories,  lo  forzarfan  quiaiera  o  no  a 
detener  on  su  memoria  lo  que  constituye  la  base  de  su  ciencia;  los  fondgrafoa  le  ovila- 
rian  cansarse  loe  ojos  leyendo  y  releyendo  tantas  voces  como  son  neceaariaa  pan  ao 
olvidar  los  miles  de  nombres  que  se  neceeitan  para  el  conocimiento  del  cucipa 
humano. 

CONCLUSION  E8. 

Primero.  La  ensefianza  profesional  deber&  dividirse  en  aeccionea  deede  an  pria- 
cipio,  facilitando  asf  la  especializaci6n; 

Segundo.  Debe  procurarse  conipcndiar  de  una  manera  clara  las  cienciaa  o  iftia 
secundarias  para  la  profesidn,  y 

Tcrcero.  Utilizar  todos  los  m^todos  necesarioe  para  abreviar  el  tiempo  da  lectma  y 
escritura. 


EL  MfiTODO  EN  LA  OENOA  PEDAGOGICA. 

Por  LUIS  ARCE  LACAZE, 
KZ'RectOT  de  la  Univergidad  de  Chiujuiiaca,  Bolivia, 

La  cuc8ti6n  capital  en  todas  las  cicncias  es  la  del  m^todo,  y  aun  para  la  filoaoffa  hi 
grandcs  etapas  ban  sido  las  de  laa  innovacioncs  en  el  m^todo. 

^Por  qu<^  la  obra  dc  casi  todos  los  grandcs  pcdagogos  de  la  historia  ha  sido  principal- 
men  tc  crftica  y  do  censura  a  la  pedagogfa  imperante  en  cada  ^poca?  ^Y  por  qui 
hoy  mismo  es  la  ac^titud  crftica  la  que  predomina  en  casi  todos  los  pedagogoa  notablM? 
La  contcstaci^Sn  or  sencilla  y  cualqniera  pucde  darla.  E^  porque  carece  de  btii 
ciontffica,  y  esto  no  solamontc  porque  la  6tioa,  la  psicologfa  y  la  sociologfa,  que  debea 
suministrarle  osa  base,  se  hallon  ailn  on  cstado  cmbrionario,  sine  tambi^n  porque  el 
m6to<io  omplcado  en  la  investigaci6n  pedag6gira  es  deficiente. 

Con  ostc  pensamiento  ya,  al  inaugurar  el  aflo  escolar  dc  la  Universidad  de  Cha- 
quinaca,  dccfa: 

Una  de  mis  conviccionc's  mis  profunda^  es  la  de  quo  a  la  pcdagogfa  le  falta  na 
estutiio  previo.  Como  todos  liw  conceptos  se  forman  en  virtud  de  rclacionee  y  de 
opoAJciontw,  ninguna  cosa  en  bieii  oonocida  si  no  p.s  comKida  al  mismo  tiempo  su  coa- 
traria.  Lo  grand  v  no  exitfto  si  no  |>«)r  0]>o8ici('>n  a  lo  puqueno,  lo  claro  por  opoaicida  a 
lo  ORcuro,  lo  biiono  i)(»r  opasicion  a  lo  malo.  Por  eso,  es  en  mi  concepto  una  falta  de 
m^todo  la  prinoipui  eansa  de  Ian  aetuales  vaguedades  dc  la  ciencia  pedag6gica.  ver- 
dad  era  nebuh>!'a  que  tardard  mucho  aun  en  origan  izan<o.  \a  educaci6n  es  una  nnali- 
dad,  una  afirinaeion  de  algo,  y  cxiRt<*  de  lie<rho  la  linalidad  contraria.  la  nrnkcidn,  no 
86lo  pafiiva,  Kino  activa  de  la  teleolo^fa  p(*dav;ogica.  Hemos  cstudiaao  dosae  Plattei 
cuya  filo!«offa  es  casi  tod  a  peda;;ogiea,  ilesde  Jenofunte  e  Istk-ratcs,  el  ideal  educativpi 
el  iin  que  debe  proponernc  y  los  medios  (|ue  deben  emplearse.    Todo  ha  sido  eitudio 
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de  ideas,  pero  no  de  hechos.  Por  eso  nuestaro  tiempo  reacciona  contra  toda  la  peda- 
gogia  tradicional,  a  la  que  conaidera  con  relaci6n  a  la  pedago^  cientlfica,  como  una 
alquimia  respecto  a  la  qulmica.  Lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar  son  loe  hechoe.  lo  que  as 
da  en  la  vida  ordinaria.  Y  eso  es  una  realidad  demasiado  lejana  del  ideal  peda- 
fl6gico  y  aun  opuesta  casi  siempre  a  6\.  Lo  que  se  da  en  la  vida  pr&ctica  aun  hoy  dla, 
10  que  cada  uno  no  deja  de  reconocer,  es  que,  aun  en  la  educacion  de  los  nUa  privi- 
legiadoSy  una  gran  parte  de  los  actos  que  tienden  a  educar,  si  no  la  mayor  parte  de 
eUofl,  tienden  a  lo  contrario,  es  decir  a  deseducar,  son  antipeda^6^icos,  dejan  algdn 
dafio.  Si  esto  sucede  en  la  educaci6n  que  consideramos  bien  dingida,  en  las  grandee 
masas  de  la  poblaci6n  el  desacierto  es  mds  constante,  es  lo  Gurdinario.  Esta  realidad, 
la  educaci6n  antipedag6gica,  es  lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar;  ese  es  el  hecho  qiie  no  se 
halla  analisado.  Es  necesario  hacer  una  historia  natural  de  la  deseducacidn,  dea- 
cribirla  y  analizarla,  reconocer  sus  factores  y  clasificarlos,  investigar  sus  causas  efi- 
cientes  y  determinantes  y  su  medio  ambiente  propio,  hacer  su  etiokgfa  y  terminar  su 
estndiocon  el  m^todo  de  las  cienciasm^icas,  investigando  su  patogenia,  su  profilaxis, 
an  higiene  y  su  terap^utica.  Ese  estudio  positive  y  de  hechos,  previo  para  la  peda- 
go^,  no  ha  sido  aun  formulado  por  nadie. 

Todoe  los  pedagogos  notables  ban  insistido,  con  dolorosas  y  sentidas  frases.  en  crfticas 
acerbas  contra  la  pedagogfa  imperante.  Es  como  declamar  contra  la  fieore  o  hacer 
Bortilej3|ios  contra  la  peste.  *  *  *  Nadie  ha  cumplido  hasta  hoy  ese  anhelo 
explfcito  de  Rousseau,  de  hacer  un  verdadero  estudio  de  lo  que  en  la  educacidn  se 
deoe  evitar. 

Y  en  otro  discurso  decfa  en  enero  del  afio  pasado: 

Lo  que  llamamos  el  destine  no  es  otra  cosa  que  los  errores  o  los  aciertos  en  el  con- 

Cnta  enorme  de  las  influencias  educadoras  o  deseducadoras,  para  cuyo  conocimiento 
humanidad  es  demasiado  ignorante  y  cie^  todavia.  *  *  *  Con  excepciones 
escasas  de  clrculos  sociales  muy  cultos  y  privilegiadoe,  todos  los  denute,  la  gran  masa 
humana  somos,  aun  en  nuestro  tiempo^  mas  deseducadores  aue  educadores.  La  obra 
educativa  sigue  siendo  en  gran  medida  perturbadora,  dolorosa  y  aim  de  estrago. 
Padres  y  maestros,  institutes  docentes  y  ambiente  social  hacen  todavia,  sin  pensarlo  y 
ain  saberlo,  obra  contraproducente  y  de  deformaci6n,  obra  deseducadora,  que  en  ves 
de  alumbrar,  dnr  placidez  y  dicha  al  alji\a  humana  y  de  sembrar  beneficios  para  el 
curso  de  la  vida,  produce  a'mputaciones  morales,  di8oluci6n  del  cahicter,  desadapta- 
ciones  y,  podria  deciree,  obra  teratol6gica,  que  despu^s  nuestra  incipiente  ciencia  nos 
hace  atribuir  al  destino.  Los  deseducadores,  mas  o  menos  pemiciosos,  y  terriblea 
algunas  veces,  son  legidn  inmensa.  Ante  ese  deterioro  intelectual  y  moral  producido 
por  la  pretendida  obra  educativa,  mds  o  menos  incoiisciente,  lo  que  va  imponi^dose 
ya  hoy  dia,  muchas  veces  como  remedio  tardlo,  es  una  obra  compleja  de  reeducacidn. 

Otra  observaci6n  que  debe  hacerse  es  la  de  que  casi  todos  los  grandes  pedagogoa  no 
han  hecho  sine  estudios  incompletos,  observaciones  sueltas,  monograffas  pedag^gicas 
parciales  y  en  general,  estudios  que  no  han  pretendido  llamarlos  completes,  ni  han 
merecido  para  sus  mismos  autores  m^  importancia  que  la  de  simples  apuntes  peda- 
g(3gicos.  Ni  aun  los  mismos  autores  de  los  tratados  en  que  parece  agotarse  la  materia 
como  Locke,  Herbart,  Ziller,  Spencer,  Bain  y,  tiltimamente,  Cell^rier  y  Barth,  han 
Uegado  en  realidad  a  presentar  un  cuadro  complete  de  la  pedagogfa.  Para  mayor 
abundamiento,  dobemos  observar  que  ni  aun  los  programas  de  pedagogfa  de  las  escuelas 
normales  abarcan  en  nuestro  concepto  la  plenitud  de  la  materia  que  debe  estudiarae 
en  la  pedagogfa. 

Procurando  abrevipr  nuestra  expoeici6n,  formularemos  el  que  conceptuamos  plan 
corapleto  de  la  ciencia  pedag^srica . 

1.  En  el  ejado  actual  de  progreso  de  la  pedagogfa  es  ya  posible  determinar  con  pre- 
cisi6n  cudles  son  los  fines  educacionales  y  qu6  es  lo  contrario  a  esos  fines.  Como  en  la 
pricticahay  muchos  modoade  cquivocarse  y  uno  s^lo  de  acertar,  resulta  que  todos  lea 
hombres  sufren  influencias  funestas  en  su  educaci6n,  las  cuales  contribuyen  poderosa- 
mente  a  mantener  todas  las  taras  y  defectos  de  la  civilizaci6n  actual;  a  dar  una  agudeza, 
creciente  a  los  problemae  sociales  y  econ6micos;  a  mantener  la  ineficacia  de  la  religi6n 
y  de  la  moral  laica  en  el  combate  contra  la  inmoralidad,  el  vicio,  la  criminalidad  y  la 
ruina  de  las  familias;  a  consorvar  como  una  llaga  incurable  el  pauperismo;  a  con- 
servar  en  muchos  pueblos  una  clase  social,  como  la  indfgena  en  los  pueblos  americanoe, 
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que  80  mantiene  en  estado  verdadero  de  ilotumo  o  de  esdavitud,  potque  no  qiiim 
aprcnder  a  hacer  uso  de  sua  dcrechoe,  y  en  fin,  contribuyen  esoe  emtem  pedagtfgiooi 
tal  vez  a  la  mayor  parte  del  mal  que  aqueja  a  la  civilizaddn  cantemporiiieft.  El 
estudio  de  loe  crrores  educacionales,  de  lo  antipedag^gico,  de  U  deeeductcidii,  en  nna 
palabra,  es  en  nuestro  concepto  el  m^  importante,  ee  una  veta  que  no  ha  ado  explotada 
por  la  ciencia.  Si  el  andlisis  ha  podido  deecomponer  y  claaificar  elementOB»  oomo  lo 
ban  hecho  la  qufmica,  por  una  parte,  la  filologfa,  en  otro  g^nero  de  hechoe,  la  mtteicii 
desde  otro  punto  de  vista  del  aniliais,  ^por  qu6  no  8er&  posible  analiiar  y  cbunficar  toda 
esa  enormc  masa  de  hechos,  que  se  noe  presenta  bomog^nea,  incoberento  e  indefinida* 
bechos  audlogos  en  mucho  a  los  que  la  patologfa  ba  llegado  a  claaificar?  Todo  lo 
que  llamamos  deaeducocidn,  ea  una  patologfa  moral  y  una  patologfa  aocial,  que  puede 
aer  luminofiomentc  estudiada,  y  que  preaenta  en  la  vida  real  claaea  y  g^eroe,  famlKti 
de  bechos  y  casoa  teratol6gicoe,  que  pueden  y  deben  agruparw  en  la  primera  parte 
de  la  ciencia  de  la  cducaci6n,  y  que  deben  servlr  de  base,  baae  objetiva,  de  obaervacUn 
y  experimental  de  toda  la  pedagogfa.  Emplcando  el  m^todo  de  laa  denciaa  midicM, 
debemoa  tcner  una  patof^enia,  una  profilaxia,  una  bigiene  y  una  terap^tica  de  la 
de8educaci6n.  Y  eata  parte  de  la  pedagogfa  ea  en  realidad  la  (inica  que  debe  eeto* 
diarsc  y  ea  urgente  que  ae  estudie  en  todoa  loe  eatablecimientoe  de  enaefiansa.  Deben 
eatudiarse  aobre  todo  loa  factorea  de  la  dcaeducaci6n:  £1  aujeto;  el  medio,  y  el  eda- 
cador,  haciendo  una  psicologfa  de  elloa  y  una  claaificacidn  lo  m&B  completa  que  na 
posible. 

2.  Eata  aegunda  parte  debe  aer  la  que  haata  abora  llamamoa  propiamente  pedagogbi 
ea  decir,  la  teorfa  de  la  educacidn.  En  ella,  como  bemoa  dicho,  encontraznoe  que 
las  exposicionea  mda  completas  son  las  de  Pablo  Bartb  y  Luciano  Gell^rier. 

3.  Esta  tiltima  parte  debe  comprcnder  todoa  loa  eatudioe  que  ae  bacen  aobie  ko 
nifioa  rotrasados,  todo  lo  que  hoy  ya  preocupa  altamente  en  muchoa  pabes  bajo  el 
nombre  do  reeducaci6n. 

Asf  la  pedagogfa  comprende  tres  partes:  la  de8educaci6n,  la  educaci6n  y  la  leedu- 
caci6n.  Y  a61amento  cuando  ae  haga  un  cuerpo  de  doctrina  de  la  primera,  lae  ra^ 
tan  tea  podrdn  tener  una  baae  experimental  y  cientffica. 

Por  eaOf  noa  permitimos  pedir  al  iluatre  Congreao  Cientffico  Panamericano  un  volo 
por  el  que  se  recomiende  el  estudio  de  la  que  bemoa  llamado  primera  parte  de  la 
pedagogfa:  la  deaeducacitm,  o  aea  todo  el  conjunto  complejo  de  loa  hechoa  antipedir 
g6gicoa.  Esperamos  que  este  vote,  por  lo  menoa  dard  el  beneficio  de  poner  en  di^ 
cusion  la  necesidad  de  oate  eatudio,  con  lo  que  el  congreao  no  babri  dejado  de 
un  poaitivo  aer\dcio. 


NOTiaA  SYNTHETICA  DO  ENSINO  NO  ESTADO  DE  SlO  PAULO. 

Por  TIBURTINO  MONDIN  PESTANA, 

Sub-director  de  la  Sccretaria  de  Estado  de  Commercio  Interior  do  Ettado  de  S(to  Po^ih^ 

Brasil, 

Ensing  Primario. 

No  Estado  de  Silo  Paulo  o  ensino  primario  6  obrigatorio  e  gratuito,  ou  maia  do  que 
iato;  poia  o  Govemo  p^  d  disposivdo  dos  alumnoa  das  eacolaa  publicaa  tudo  quanto 
6  necesaario  para  aua  instruc9ilo. 

A  unica  exigencia  indispensavel  d  admissuo  escolar  6:  idade  entre  7  e  16  annoi^ 
prova  de  ser  vaccinado  ou  revaccinado  e  de  n?ko  padecer  molestia  contagioM  on 
repugnonte. 

Para  o  Janlim  da  Infancia,  annexe  d  Escola  Normal  da  Capital  e  deatinado  a 
parar,  pela  educayAo  dos  sent  idea,  segundo  os  proceaaos  de  Froebel,  alumnoa  de 
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OB  00X08,  que  se  destmam  4  escola  modelo  preliminar,  exigem-ee  as  meBnutf  condi- 
tfieSf  menoB  quanto  4  idade,  que  deve  ser  de  3  a  7  annoe. 

Durante  o  anno  de  1914  o  ensino  primario  foi  ministrado  por  27  grupos  eecolaiest 
na  capital,  com  a  matricula  de  25,179  alumnos  e  a  frequencia  de  20,959;  por  120 
grupos  no  interior,  com  a  matricula  de  64,545  alumnos  e  a  frequenda  de  50,950;  por 
173  eecolas  isoladas,  na  capital,  com  a  frequenda  de  7,538  alumnos;  e  1,039  no  inte- 
rior, com  a  frequenda  de  36,168. 

Funcdonaram  tambem  11  escolas  reunidas  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  frequenda 
de  1,325. 

O  programma  de  ensino  das  escolas  isoladas  6  mais  limitado  do  que  o  dos  grupos  e 
das  escolas  reimidas.  Gomprehende  tres  secedes  com  as  seguintes  materias:  Ldtura, 
linguagem,  arlthmetica,  geographia,  historia  patria,  no^Oes  geraes  de  sdencias  natu- 
laee,  escripta,  desenho,  canto,  trabidho  manual,  gymnastica. 

O  programma  dos  grupos  escolares  desenvolveee  em  quatzo  annos  com  as  seguintes 
materias:  Leitura,  linguagem  oral  e  escripta,  arlthmetica,  geometria,  sdencias  phy* 
flicas  e  naturaes,  hygiene,  geographia  e  cosmographia,  historia  patria,  educa9fto  mond 
e  dvica,  calligraphia,  desenho,  musica,  tarabalhos  manuaes,  gymnastica  e  ezerddos 
militaree. 

Attendendo,  quanto  possivel,  ^  condigdes  e  necessidades  das  diversas  sonas  do^ 
Estado,  vai-se  introduzindo  nos  grupos  o  habito  de  serem  ministradas  li96es  praticaa 
de  agiicultura,  exercitando-se  a  secgSo  masculina  em  pequenos  campos  de  expeiiencia 
nas  proprias  areas  de  recreio  ou  em  terrenos  annexos,  e  a  secpSo  feminina  em  trabaUio9 
de  jardinagem. 

Em  exames  trunensaee,  veiificam  os  directores  dos  grupos  o  aproveitamenta  daa 
classes,  por  meio  de  provas  graphlcas  e  oraes. 

Nao  podendo  o  Govemo  criar  grupos  Ben£U>  nas  s^es  de  munidpio,  permittiu  que 
nos  bairros  popiilosos,  onde  houvesse  mais  de  quatro  escolas  isoladas,  funccionassem 
estas  em  um  a6  predio,  obedecendo  em  sua  organisagdo,  disciplina  e  methodos  de* 
ensino  ao  regimen  doe  grupos  eecolares. 

Aasim  se  fundaram  os  institutos  chamadoe  eecolas  reunidas. 

£m  1914  funcciovavam  11  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  a  frequenda  de  1,325  alumnos^ 

O  Jardim  da  Infanda  n^  se  preoccupa  com  o  ensino  da  ldtura  ou  da  escripta;  n&a 
tem  o  escopo  de  instruir,  mas  o  de  educar. 

Promove  o  desenvolvimento  doe  sentidos,  estimula  a  atten^^  e  a  vontade  por  mdo 
das  constnicgdes  e  dos  jogos;  leva  as  crian^as  a  observayOes,  a  comparayCes  e  prepara- 
as,  enfim,  para  as  aulas  primarias. 

Seu  curso  6  de  ires  annos. 

Al^m  do  material  necessario  ao  regular  funccionamento  de  cada  escola,  do  mobili- 
alio  (unipessoal  ou  bipessoal),  modelado  de  sorts  a  facilitar  a  inspect,  individuar 
a  responsabilidade  do  alumno  e  satisfazer  os  precdtos  hygienicos,  fomece  o  almoxa- 
nfado  da  instrucyao  publica,  gratuitamente  4b  escolas,  4  requisiy&o  da  Directoiia 
Geral:  papel,  pennas,  tinta,  lapis,  livros  didacticos,  etc. 

Os  predios  em  que  funcclonam  os  grupos,  de  propriedade  do  Estado,  nfio  obedecem 
ao  mesmo  typo  architectonico;  adaptam-se,  por^m,  &s  condi^des  e  necessidades 
locaes.  Subordinam-se  sempre  ds  prescripydes  hygienicas  e  pedagogicas  e  s^  dotados 
de  amplas  salas,  convenientemente  illuminadas  e  arejadas,  cujas  paredes  azuladas  ou 
verde-claras,  cintadas  de  larga  faixa  negra,  de  dmento,  permittem  ao  professor,  em 
qualquer  ponto  da  classe,  illustrar  is  suas  li9des  graphicamente. 

A16m  das  escolas  referidas  mant^m  o  Estado  escolas  noctumas  para  adultos,  e  nas 
proximidades  das  fabricas  ou  grandes  officinas,  escolas  que  funcclonam  das  18}  ia  21 
horas  e  sac  frequentadas  por  filhos  de  operarios. 

As  escolas  de  adultos  attendem  mais  directamente  ao  prepare  para  as  luctas  da  vida 
e  d^  nogOes  de  immediata  utilidade  pratica. 

Silo  as  escolas  nocturnas  na  capital  e  no  interior  em  numero  de  10-^ 
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Para  a  pratica  de  ensino  dos  alumnoe  das  eecolas  normaes,  Miimr—  a  eita%  fane* 
donam  escolas-modelo,  quer  do  typo  dos  grupoe,  quer  das  eacolaa  i«ftlH— ,  nboid^ 
nadas  ao  director  da  respectiva  ef  cola  normal. 

Funccionam  tambem  no  Estado  142  eacolas  municipaes,  64  escolas  nibveiicJODadM 
pelo6  poderes  publicos  e  205  escolas  particulares. 

Ensino  Secunoario. 

Mant6m  o  Estado  com  o  fim  do  ministrar  o  enaino  secundario  tres  gymnaiioi:  m 
na  Capital,  um  em  Tampinaa  e  outro  em  RibeirAo  Preto. 

O  ciirso  de  estudoB  destes  estabelccimentos  comprehende  aa  seguiniM  uMmim: 
Portugucz,  literatura,  francez,  inglez,  italiano,  allemfto,  latim,  grego,  mathenutiei 
elomentar,  elemcntos  do  mechanica  e  astronomia,  elcmentoe  de  phynca  e  **i«>i'^^ 
elemcptos  do  hiHtoria  natural,  comprehendendo  no^t^es  de  anthropologia,  geogimpUa 
e  cosmographia,  historia  do  Hraedl,  bistoria  universal,  psychologia  e  logica,  deaeoho^ 
gymnastica  e  excrcicios  militarcs. 

Funccionam  taes  estabelecimentos  em  predioe  apropriados,  dispondo  de  vaetM 
salas  mobiliadas,  de  carteiras  unipessoaes  aperfei^oadas.  8io  providos  de  material 
e  apparelhos  exigiveis  ao  bom  ensino.  Dispdcm  de  bem  montadoe  museua  de  hiatoria 
natural,  ^binetes  e  laboratorios  de  physica  e  chimica,  bibliotbecas,  que  todoe 
ee  enriquecem  com  algruns  centos  de  novos  volumes  de  obras  escolhidaa. 

Obcderendo  d  delcrminayilo  de  lei  federal  ministram  os  gymnaBios 
militarcs  e  gymnastlcos  para  o  que  diH])dem  de  armamento  e  apparelhoa. 

Promovem  oe  alumnos  approvadas  no  nexto  anno,  mesmo  00  dispenaadoe  doa 
facultativos,  para  as  escolas  superiores  cfltadoaes,  confeiindo  o  titulo  de  badianl 
sciencias  c  letras  somente  aos  que  fazem  o  cureo  complete. 

Podem  tAmbem  os  gymnasianoe  obter  nomea^So  de  professor  para  qualq 
primaria,  Pubn;ettendo-se  a  exame  das  materias  do  curso  normal  que  Ihea  teltaia  no 
gymna^ial  e  fazendo  seis  mezes  de  pratica  de  ensino  em  grupo  escolar  ou  eecola-modalo. 

0  cor^x)  docento  o  constituido  de  17  lontos,  nomeados  por  concurso  e  de  2  meatna 
contra(-ta<l(>8  para  dar  aulas  de  g^'mnastica  e  desenho,  sendo  o  ensino  theoffieo  e 
pratico. 

Os  gynmasios  h;1o  frequent  adoH  ix)r  alumnos  de  ambos  os  sexos. 

A  mntricula  geral  foi,  em  1014,  a  seguinte:  Capital  336,  Campinas  202,  e  Ribeiila 
Preto  1«2. 

A16m  dos  gymnasios  officiaes  ha  no  Estado  grande  numero  de  estabelecimantoa  de 
ensino  secundario  privado,  cujos  programmas  sAo  approximadamente  identicoa 
destes;  como:  o  (lymnasio  de  Sao  Ben  to,  G^nnnasio  Macedo  Soaros,  Gymn 
diocesano,  Gymnasio  Anglo-Brasileiro,  Mackenzie  College,  Gymnasio  Noesa  Senhoia 
do  Canno,  Gymnasio  Luzitano  o  Institute  Sciencias  e  Letras,  na  Capital;  Inatituli' 
•Cezario  Motta,  cm  Campinas;  Gymnasio  Uydecroft,  em  Jundiahy;  Collegio  de  Sio 
Luiz,  em  Itu;  Gymnasio  do  Sao  Joaquim,  em  J^renu;  G>innasie  Jofge-  Tibirifiv 
•em  Jahu;  Gymnasio  Santista,  em  Santos;  Collegio  Amparo,  na  cidade  do  nwflna 
Home;  e  Collegio  Diocesano  de  Sfto  Jos/-,  em  Batataes. 

En'sino  Superior. 

0  ensino  8up<*rior  (^  ministrado  no  Estado  pela  tradicional  Academia  de  Dirrilo^ 
institute  federal  fundado  em  1 1  de  agoeto  de  1827;  i>ela  Escola  Polytechnica,  installada 
em  15  de  fevereiro  de  1804;  pela  Faculdade  de  Medicina,  inaugurada em  4  de  abril da 
1013;  pela  Faculdade  Livre  de  Philosophia  e  Letras,  fimdada  pelo  Moeteiro  de  Sto 
Bente,  abertaa  15  de  julho  de  1908  o  agregada  d  Universidade  de  Lou\'ain  (Belgica); 
e  [)ela  Universidaile  de  Sao  Paulo,  institute  de  ini^iativa  particular,  fundadaem  1911. 

A  Polytechnica  6  uma  escola  bem  erganizada,  privida  de  cempletoe  gabinalei^ 
laboratorios  e  museus,  proficientemente  dirigida  0  que  dispde  de  illuatrado  oofpa 
locente,  escelhido  entre  os  mais  distinctes  lentes  n.'if,  respectivaa 
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Seu  programma  abrange  dois  curaos  fundamentaes  e  dois  genes  com  as  aaguintee 
especialidades: 

I.  CufBO  de  engenheiroe  civis. 

II.  Cuno  de  engenheiros  aichitectoe. 

III.  Curso  de  engenheiroe  indiistriaes. 

IV.  Curso  de  engenheiroe  agronomos. 

Outro  cuiso  prepara:  (a)  Mecanlcos;  (6)  agrimensores;  (e)  conductOTes;  (d)  map 
chinistas;  (e)  contadores. 

Pela  reforma  de  1897  foi  criado  o  curao  especial  de  electridstas. 

Em  1914  achavam-se  matriculados  neeta  escola  260  alumnoe. 

A  Faculdade  de  Medicina  e  Cinugia  tern  um  cuno  preliminar  de  um  anno  e  nm 
cuno  geral  de  cinco  annos,  comprehendendo  o  ensino  das  seguintes  materias: 

CURSO  PRELIMINAB. 

Piimeira  cadeira:  Physica  medlca;  segunda  cadein:  Ghimica  medica;  teiceira 
deira:  Historia  natural  medica. 

CURSO  OBRAL. 

Primeiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomia  descriptiva  (primeira  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (primeira  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Pharmacologia  e  materia  medica. 

Segundo  anno, 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomia  descriptiva  (segunda  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (segunda  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Hietologia. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  dermatologica  e  syphiligraphica. 
Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  ortho-rhino-laryngologica. 

Terceiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Microbiologia. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Anatomia  e  histologia  pathologicas. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Anatomia  medico-cirurgica.    Opera^des  e  apparelhos. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  interna. 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  cirurgica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  externa. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  ophtalmologica. 

Quarto  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Pathologia  geral  e  experimental. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Therapeutica  experimental  e  clinica.    Arte  de  formular. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (segimda  cadeira). 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  cirurgica  (segunda  cadeira). 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  obstetrica. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  pediatrica;  puericultura. 

Quinto  anno. 
Primeira  cadeira:  Hygiene. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Medicina  legal. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (terceira  cadeira),  historia  da  medicina. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  gynecologica. 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  psychiatrica  e  de  molestias  nervosas. 

As  clinlcas  silo  divididas  em  obrigatorias  e  facultativas. 
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O  corpo  docente  da  Faculdade,  cujos  membros  afto  todoe  medicos  compOe-M  do 
lentes  cathedraticos,  8  lentes  substitutos,  15  preparadores,  e  12  aanstenlefl. 

Os  lentes  substdtutos  tto  a  seu  caigo  respectivamente  as  sec^Oes  aegamtfli: 

Primeira  secgfto:  Physica  e  hiatoria  natural. 

Segunda  8ec93o:  Chlmica  medica,  phannacologia,  therapeutica. 

Terceira  secgfto:  Anatomia  deecriptiva,  anatomia  topographica. 

Quarta  socgfto:  Histologia,  microbiologia,  anatomia  e  histologia  pathologica. 

Quinta  socq&o:  Hygiene,  medicina  legal. 

Sexta  8ec9^:  Pathologia  geral,  physiologia. 

Setima  sccg^:  Clinica  cirurgica  (primeira  e  segunda  cadeiras). 

Oitava  sec^&o:  Cliaica  medica,  historia  da  medicina  (primeira,  segunda  e 
cadeiras). 

Em  1914  matricularam-se  no  anno  preliminar  dessa  eecola  101  alumnos,  dos  q 
52  foram  promovidos  para  o  primeiro  anno  do  curso  geral. 

Ensing  Profibsional. 

e8cola8  pronssionabs. 

Em  28  de  Setembro  de  1911  foram  creadas  as  eecolas  profiasionaes  da  Capital,  d 
nadas  ao  ensino  de  artes  e  officios  a  alumnos  do  sexo  masculine,  e  de  economia  d 
tica  o  prendas  manuaes  ao  sexo  feminine. 

O  ensino  pratico  6  dado  nas  officinas  e  distribuido  em  graus  ou  claases  a  que  ^ 
alumnos  perten9am,  conforme  sua  applicagilo  e  intelligencia. 

A  Escola  Profisaional  Masculina  comprehendo  as  secyOes  soguintes:  (a)  De  mmth< 
maticas;  (b)  de  desenho;  (c)  de  mecanicos  (ferreiros,  fundidorcs  e  ajustadores);  (d) 
pintores;  («)  de  pcdreiros;  (J)  do  teceldcs;  (g)  de  latoeiroe;  (h)  de  chauffeurs. 

A  Escola  Profissional  Feminina  comprehend e  as  sec90es  seguintes:  (a)  De 


(6)  de  dactylographia;  (c)  c6rte  o  feitio  de  veetidos  e  roupas  para  senhoraa  e  creeii< 
(d)  de  c6rte  o  feitio  de  roupas  braxicas;  (e)  de  bordados  e  rendas;  (/)  de  fabrico  de 
e  omamojitayuo  de  chapeus;  (g)  de  arte  culinaria  em  todos  os  sens  ramos  e  de 
domostica. 

Do  prod nc -to  da»  obnus  roalizadas  nas  eecolas,  dcscontado  o  custo  do  material  em 
gado,  revorto  uma  parte  correspond  on  te  a  50  %  cm  favor  do  alumno  ou  alumnos  q 
ten  ham  oxtH'utado  o  trabalho. 

Nas  oili(-ina.s,  como  a  de  cosinlia  o  oiitras,  em  que  sc  u2Lo  possa  avaliar  com  procisio 
trabalho  do  cada  alnmjio,  a  porrontagem  ^  dividida  com  cgualdade  cntre  todoe  ellei^ 

As  e^ola8  podcm  oncarrogar-Re  de  trabalhos  para  particulares,  deedc  que  nSo  aejfci 
prejudicado  o  funccionamento  das  officinas. 

Cada  alumno  nxrebe  uma  cadorneta  cm  que  6  crcditada  a  porcentagem  que  ]h» 
coubo  poloH  trabalhos  exocutados. 

Perdo  o  direito  ao  premio  o  alumno  que  for  expubn)  da  Escola. 

Na  E^fcola  Profibsional  Masculina  tdm  os  alumnos  (ozeptuados  os  da  aec^So  de 
chauffeurs)  uma  retribui^ao  peciuiiaria  sogundo  a  tabella  approvada  pelo  Secretario 
do  Interior. 

S6  tdm  direito  a  ossa  retribui9:lo  os  alumnos  quo  tenham  boas  notas  depoiB  de  doM 
mczes  de  estudos. 

A  importancia  de;«sa  retribui^ao  6  ontreguo  monsalmente,  mediante  recibo,  eof 
alumnos  ou  aos  sous  repr(*sr'ntante.s. 

A  matricula  inirial  da  Kttcola  Profissional  Maeculina  foi,  em  1914,  de  809  alumnos  e 
na  Feminina.  de  liS")  ahimnas,  havondo  side  recusadoa  outros  candidatos  por  faltade 
luiran*?*. 

Existe  tambem  no  interior  a  Escola  de  Artes  o  Officios  do  Amparo,  sujeita  to  mesmo 
regimen,  com  ad  s«-;uinte8  srccCkn:  Matheniaticas,  d<»senho,  electricistaa,  pintora, 
MnteipHe  marcejMMros*.  correiros.  mecanicos.     Nesta  eecola  foi,  em  1914,  amatii- 
a  de  I  OS  alunmos. 
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■0OOLAB  NORICAS8. 

FanccioDam  no  Estado  3  escolas  nonnaes  de  ctirao  sectmdario  e  8  prixnariaa. 

As  eacolas  normaes  aSo  estabelecimentofl  de  enflino  profiflBional,  desUnadoe  a  dar  aos 
«iididatoe  &  carreiia  do  magiBteiio  a  edtica9So  intellectual,  moral  e  pratica  necesBaria 
10  bom  desempenho  de  profesBor. 

Para  formar  os  profenoree  das  eacolaa  normaea  e  doa  gymnaaioa  ha,  tameso  4 
acola  nonnal  da  Capital,  um  cuiao  auperior. 

Aa  materiaa  de  que  conata  o  curao  daa  eacolaa  normaea  primariaa  aAo  divididaa  em 
ioia  grupoa  e  aaaim  diatribuidaa: 

Piimeiro  grupo. — Scienciaa  e  linguaa,  abrangendo  aa  aeguintea  cadeiiaa:  1\  porta- 
uei;  2*,  francez;  3*,  arithmetica,  algebra  e  geometria,  4*,  geographia  geral  e  do 
iraail,  hiatoria  da  civiliza^&o  e  do  Braail;  5*,  no^Oea  de  phyaica,  chimica  e  hiatoria 
latural  com  applica$&o  &  agricultura  e  4  zootechnia;  6*,  pedagogia  e  educa^  civica. 

Segundo  gmpo.— Abrangendo  aa  aogointea  diaciplinaa:  1*,  muaica;  2*,  calligraphia 

deaenho;  3*,  Trabalhoa  mannaea  e  economia  domeatica  para  o  aezo  feminlno;  4^, 
rabalhoa  manuaea  para  o  aexo  maaculino;  5*,  gymnaatica  para  amboa  oa  aexoa. 

O  enaino  nonnal  piimario  6  facultado  a  amboa  oa  aexoa,  aepazadamente,  em  urn 
niao  de  4  annoa. 

O  curso  daa  eacolaa  normaea  aecundariaa  4  de  4  annoa  e  facultado  a  alunmoe  de  amboa 
a  aexoa,  aeparadamente. 

Aa  materiaa  de  enaino  afto  aa  aeguintea:  Portugues,  hiatoria  da  lingua  e  lattm, 
tances,  inglez,  arithmetica,  algebra,  geometria  e  trigonometria,  mechanica,  phymca 

chimica,  hiatoria  natural,  anatomia,  phyaiologia  e  no^Oea  de  hygiene,  geographia  e 
atronomia,  hiatoria,  pedagogia  e  educa^So  civica,  muaica,  eacriptura^fto  mercantile 
alligraphia  e  deaenho,  gynmaatica  e  trabalhoa  manuaea. 

Ha  tambem  na  eecola  normal  aecimdaria  da  capital  aulaa  de  dactylographia  e 
tenographia. 

0  cuFBo  auperior  annexo  d  eacola  normal  da  Capital,  6  de  doia  annoa  e  dividido  em 
iuaa  Bec9de8,  uma  scientifica  e  outra  litteraria. 

Conata  a  aec^So  scientifica  das  seguintes  matehas:  Revia&o  e  complemento  de 
oathematica,  compreheudendo:  geometria  especial  (theoria  das  curvas);  trigono- 
aetria,  partes  elementares  da  geometria  analytica  de  duaa  e  de  trea  dlmenaGea. 
levis^  e  complemento  de  mecanica,  escripturagfto  mercantil,  topographia,  revia&o 

complemento  de  sciencias  physicas,  chimicas  o  naturaes  e  de  desenho. 

Consta  a  sec^^  litteraria  das  seguintes  matorias:  Lingua  e  litteratura  portugueaa, 
ranceza,  ingleza  e  allem&;  continuagfto  do  estudo  do  inglez  e  do  allem&o;  grammatica 
omparada;  grego  o  latim;  historia  da  civilizay^o  e  li^Ciea  de  histona  da  arte;  exer- 
icios  de  historia  e  geographia  geral,  economica  e  politica. 

Na  escola  normal  da  capital  foi  concluido  o  curso  de  psychologia  experimental, 
pplicado  4  pedagogia  professado  pelo  Dr.  Ugo  Pizzoli,  da  Univeraidade  de  Modena 
Italia),  para  tal  fim  contractado  pelo  Govemo  do  Estado. 

O  movimento  da  matricula  uas  escolas  normaes  e  o  numero  de  alumnos  diplomadoa 
10  anno  de  1914,  foi  o  soguinte: 

1.  Escola  secundaria  da  capital — Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculine,  150;  aexo 
eminino,  617;  alumnos  diplomados,  238. 

2.  E^ola  de  Itapetininga — ^Matricula  geral:  Sexo  maaculino,  103;  aexo  feminlno, 
46;  alumnos  diplomados,  34. 

3.  Escola  de  SOo  Carlos — ^Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculine,  45;  sexo  feminine,  162; 
Jumnos  diplomados,  34. 

4.  E^ola  normal  primaria  annexa  &  secundaria  da  capital — ^Matricula  geral:  Sexo 
oaaculino,  109;  sexo  feminine,  543;  alumnos  diplomadoa,  136. 

5.  Eacola  Normal  de  Campinas — ^Matricula  geral:  Sexo  maaculino,  109;  aexo  femi- 
dno,  291;  alumnos  diplomados,  57. 
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6.  Escola  Normal  de  Piracicabar— MatricuU  geral:  Sezo  maacvliiiOy  126;  aa» 
feminino,  223;  alumno6  diplomadoe,  66. 

7.  Elscola  Nonnal  de  Guaratinguet&— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  nuMcvliiio,  119;  am 
feminino,  189;  alunmos  diplomados,  37. 

8.  Escola  Nonnal  de  Botucat6 — ^Matricula geral:  Sexo  maaculino,  72;  sexo lemiiiiat, 
168;  alunmos  diplomados,  28. 

9.  Escola  Normal  de  Piraasununga— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  maaciilino,  110; 
feminino,  195;  alumnos  diplomados,  35. 

10.  Escola  Normal  de  Casa  Branca— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  maaculino,  58; 
feminino,  106. 

11.  Escola  Normal  do  Braz— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  feminino,  233. 

SEMINARIO  DAS  BDUCANDA8. 

Data  de  1825,  6  confiado  d  direc^fto  dan  Religiosas  **  Irmans  de  SAo  Jos^  ",  desde  1870. 

A  principio  se  dcstinou  a  dar  abrigo  e  educa^'fto  a  orph&s  filhas  de  antigoi  wrri- 
dorc8  da  patria;  mais  tardc,  como  favor  do  Govemo,  ahi  foram  recebidaa  filhas  depMi 
pauperrimoe,  dandu-se-lhcs  prepare  para  os  misteres  da  vida  domestica. 

Comprehcnde  hoje  curse  clcmcntar  e  secundario. 

LYCEU   DE   ARTE8   E   OFFICIOS. 

Torn  curso  primario  e  secundario,  contando  as  seguintes  aulas  e  officinas:  de  desenho 
e  pintura,  carpintaria  e  marcenaria,  entalhe,  modelagem,  estatuaria. 

Sou  curso  primario  ^  approximadamentc  o  dos  grupos  escolares;  o  aecundaiio^ 
porcm,  ^*  inferior  ao  dos  ^ymnaniot*  cm  numero  de  materias. 

£  int*tituto  de  iniciativa  particular,  tem  tido,  por^m  tfio  grande  deBen\'olvimeiilo^ 
que  jd  possuc  um  magnifico  prcdio,  onde  pro\isoriamente  eeik  funccionando  o  gymna- 
sio  de  S.  Paulo. 

Attonto  aos  relevantes  scrvi^os  que  ha  longoe  annos  vem  prestando  4  moddadt 
CBtudi(»ea,  o  Govcmo  Ihe  tem  conccdido  annualmente  elevado  auxilio  pecuniario. 

LYCEU   DE   ARTES   £   OFFICIOS   DO   SAGRADO   CORA9XO  DE  JESUS. 

Funcciona  cm  predio  proprio.  Mant^m  curso  primario,  profissiona],  technico  • 
commercial. 

Dci^tina-^e  a  reccber  os  filhos  da  classo  oporaria,  de  prefcrencia  orphfloe,  propor 
cic>nand(>-lhcs  cduca9{i()  intelfectual,  moral,  rcliprifva,  artistica  e  industrial. 

Sua  fimda9i\o  6  dcvida  d  iniciativa  das  Conferencias  de  S.  Vicente  de  P^ulo  e  data 
de  I  SSI.    Sua  direcy-io  estd  a  cargo  dos  R.  R.   P.  P.  Salcsf. 

INSTITUTO  D.   ANNA  S08A. 

Fundado  cm  1874  pelo  Barflo  de  Souza  Queir6z,  ^mantido  pela  Associa^io  Plto- 
tcct<»ra  da  Infancia  Desvalida,  a  cargo  da  propria  familia  Souza  Queir^. 

Mnnt^'m  curw)  pmfissional  c  literario. 

()  curso  profiwional  consta  de  officinas  de  mechanicos,  marceneiros,  mliaiates  • 
sapateirds. 

()  <'nn>()  literario  conuta  do  portuguez,  arithmetica,  geometria,  gcographia,  hisloria 
c  orographia  do  Brasil,  desenho  linear  e  novS3es  de  cousas. 

CONSERVATORIO   DRAMATICO   S   MUSICAL. 

Fundado  por  iniciativa  do  Dr.  P(Hln)  .\.  Gomes  Cardim,  foi  inaugurtdo  em  1*  ds 
maryo  de  1906. 

C)  cuFBo  dramatico  6  foito  em  quatro  annoe,  pcndo  o  ultimo  de  aperfei^OMBSOto; 
versa  8<)bre:  )>(»rtu^uez,  arithmetica,  franccz,  italiano,  giMigraphia,  historia  do  thctttio^ 
'iteratura  e  poctica,  esthetica  e  psychologia,  represent a^-Ao  collectiN'a  e 
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0  cuiio  muflical  divide-fle  em:  Geral,  de  miisica,  e  especial,  de  cantos  e  infitrameatoe; 
ccMoprehende,  sete  annos  de  ensino  preliminar  e  sets  de  ensino  superior. 
Sua  matricula  tern  sido  superior  a  200  alumnos  de  ambos  os  sexes. 

B8C0LA  DE  PHARMACIA  E  ODONTOLOOIA. 

Foi  fundada  em  1898  por  iniciativa  particular  de  medicos  e  phannaceuticos. 

A  eecola  mantem  os  cursos  de  pharmacia  e  odontologia.  Dispde  de  boa  bibliotheca^ 
^inetes,  laboratorios,  fazendo  no  que  6  applicavel  servirem  as  projec^Oes  luminosas 
para  iUustrar  as  li^des.  Seu  curso  6  tbeorico  e  pradco  e  feito  em  tres  annos,  al^m  da 
mnso  de  preparatorto  annexo  d  mesma  escola  cujas  aulas  se  extendem  tambem  por 
tree  annos. 

BSCOLA  DE  COMMERaO  ALVARES  PBNTBADO. 

Fundada  em  1902  por  iniciativa  particular,  funcciona  em  magnifico  predio  doada 
[>elo  Conde  de  Alvares  Penteado. 

O  curso  da  escola  comprehende  tres  secedes:  preliminar,  geral  e  superior.  O 
[nimeiro  corresponde  ao  programma  das  escolas  primarias. 

O  curso  geral  de  3  annos  versa  sobre  as  seguintes  materias:  Portuguea,  francez, 
inglez,  arithmetica,  algebra  e  geometria,  geographia,  historia  geral  e  especialmente 
lo  Brasil,  contabilidade  mercantil,  physica,  chimica  e  historia  natural,  calligraphla, 
lesenho  e  stenographia,  no^Ges  de  direito  constitucional,  civil  e  commercial. 

O  curso  superior  6  de  dois  annos,  comprehendendo:  Geographia  conmiercial  e 
Bstatistica;  historia  do  commercio  e  da  industria;  contabilidade  comparada  e  banco 
modelo;  no95es  de  direito  commercial  e  maritime;  italiano,  no^Oes  de  economia 
[>olitica,  finan^as  e  contabilidade  do  Estado;  no^Oes  de  direito  intemacicnal;  diplo- 
nacia,  historia  dos  tratados  e  correspondencia  diplomatica;  mathematica  applicada  e 
technologia  industrial;  allemHo;  hespanhol. 

Seu  fim  6  preparar  os  que  se  destinam  as  profissCes  de  commerciantes,  interpretres, 
juarda-livros,  correctores,  agentes  consulares. 

Ha  no  interior  outras  escolas  do  mesmo  genero,  embora  com  programmas  menos 
nimptuosos,  ex.:  a  Academia  do  Commercio,  de  Santos;  Escola  de  Commercio,  de 
Campinas. 

MACKENZIE  COLLEOB. 

Com  juste  titulo  deve  tambem  figurar  entre  as  escolas  profissionaes,  pois  alem  da 
:ur8o  de  letras  e  de  sciencias,  em  geral,  tem  o  curso  de  engenharia  e  o  commercial. 
Os  titulos  desse  estabelecimente  sSU)  validos  nas  Universidades  norte-americanas. 

ESCOLA  AGRICOLA  LUIZ  DE   QUBIr6z. 

£  o  mais  complete  institute  de  ensino  agricola  de  Estado.  Funcciona  em  a  Fazenda 
3.  Jofto  da  Montanha  a  tres  kilometres  da  piteresca  cidade  de  Piracicaba. 

Tem  per  fim  dar  aes  sous  alumnos  prepare  de  agronemia  e  industrias  agricolas  que 
)s  habilite  d  explora<;r'^e  racional  e  ecenemica  de  b6\o  e  das  industrias  ruraes. 

Seu  programma  theerico  e  pratice,  mas  sobremedo  experimental-demonstrativo 
le  desenvolve  em  quatre  annos,  sendo  e  primeire  anno  preliminar  e  os  outros  tres  os 
ie  curso  regular. 

O  curse  preliminar  consta  de  pertuguez,  francez,  arithmetica,  algebra  elementar, 
geometria,  geographia,  historia  de  Brasil  e  trabalhos  praticos  na  carpintaria  e  na 
azenda. 

O  curse  regular  comprehende,  primeire  anno:  Algebra,  geometria,  trigonometria, 
lo^des  de  mecanica  e  physica,  chimica  geral,  mineral  e  organica,  mineralogia,  beta- 
lica,  zoologia,  physielogia  e  taxonomia  vegetaes,  desenho  e  carpintaria,  trabalhos  na 
azenda,  exercicios  militares;  s<^nde  anno:  Physica,  chimica  agricola,  microbio- 
ogia,  geologia  agricola  e  prepare  do  s61o,  produc^&o  e  melhoramento  das  ra^as,  agri« 
nensura;  climatologia  agricola,  phytopathologia  e  entomologia,  generalldades  sobre 
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culturas,  zootechnia  especial  dos  equideos,  bovideoe,  etc.;  teiceiio  anno: 
agricolas,  colheitaa  (machinas  de  colhelta)  culturas  especiaeB,  ailyicultarap 
ta^&o  dos  anlmaes,  avicultura,  horticultura,  pomologia,  mecanica  agiicolay 
animaes,  a  vapor,  hydraulicos;  economia  politica,  economia  rural,  looteduiia 
pecial  e  voterinaria,  apicultura,  construc90eB  ruraes,  estradas,  dreiutgem  6 
trabalhos  praticos  na  leitaria,  na  fazenda,  etc. 

As  ligdes  theoricas  e  praticas  s&o  diarias  e  duram  uma  hora;  oe  trabaUioa 
6&0  igualmente  diarios,  f eitos  nas  diversas  secedes  e  dependencias  da  escola  • 
no  minimo  duas  boras  para  cada  disciplina. 

A  escola  estd  situada  em  uma  fazenda  modelo  de  cerca  de  200  hectares,  com 
de  experiencias  e  demonstra^Oes,  parque,  horto,  pomar,  pradoe  e  pastagens, 
canmtvial,  pequona  matta  para  estudos  de  silvicultura,  e  terrenos  para  outns  cuhaiH; 
com  um  posto  zootechnico  convenientemente  installado;  gabinetes  •  labotatodoi; 
museu,  macbinas  e  apparelbos  agricolas  necessarios  ao  prepare  e  amanho  do  tSk, 
colbeita  e  beneficio  dos  productos,  officlnas,  usinas,  deposltos,  etc. 

Ha  no  Estado  diversos  postos  zootecbnicos,  occorrendo-nos  citar  na  Oapital,  en  flto 
Carlos,  Itapetininga  e  Batataes  e  diversos  postos  de  selecyfto  de  gado  vactim  e  cvnOm. 

O  Estado  tern  instituido  aprendizados  agricolas  em  Iguape,  8.  Sebastiio,  Annie 
Pindamonhangaba  e  estabelecido  diversos  campos  de  experienda  per  meio  doi  qi 
comprebenderfk)  os  lavradores  nfto  s6  as  grandes  vantagens  da  polycultora, 
bem  a  alta  conveniencia  do  empr^go  de  machinas  agricolas. 

INSTrrUTO  DIBCIPUNAR. 

Esta  instltui^fto  tem  prestado  os  mais  rele\'ante8  servi^os,  gramas  i  modema  oitali' 
9^0  que  Ihe  foi  dada. 

0  Instituto  Disciplinar  abriga  algumas  centenas  de  menores,  que  completado  • 
curao,  soffrem  t&o  benofica  influencla  da  ac^  educativa,  que  se  tomam  factom  ^ 
progresso  social,  pelo  amor  ao  trabalho  e  a  ordem  que  na  escola  adquiriram. 

A  vista  dos  bons  resultados  colhidos  nesta  escola  o  Govemo  tratou  de  crear  ooM 
congeneres  em  Mogy-Minm,  Sorocaba  e  Taubat^. 

ESCOLA  DA   FOR^A  PUBIJCA. 

O  intcreive  pelo  onsino  nilo  permitUu  se  deixasse  no  olvido  a  for^a  publica,  ns* 
Estado  que  of!ere(*e  iastruc^-i'lo  a  todas  as  camadas  populares.  O  Govemo,  eotlOv 
Infltituiu  para  pra^as  inferiores  e  officiaes  cursos  litorarios  e  scientificoe. 

O  aproveitamento  nos  cursos,  assim  como  o  bom  cumprimento  de  deverea  em  geffL 
sHo  seguro  meio  de  conseguir  promoy^. 

EDUCA^'XO   DA  MULHER. 

Para  a  educa9f&o  e  ensino  do  sexo  feminino,  ha  no  Estado,  al6m  doe  cursos  gymnmiMi 
e  normaetf,  da  Eijcola  Profussional  Feminina  e  do  Seminario  das  Educandas,  graadt 
numero  do  bcm  montados  coll^os,  tanto  na  Capital  como  no  Interior,  dirigidos  ptf 
seculares  ou  por  Congregavdos  rcligiosas  de  varias  denomina^Oes. 


EL  ESTADO  Y  LA  MCSICA  EN  LAS  AMERICAS. 

Por  NARCISO  GARAY, 
Director  del  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Musica  y  Declamaci&n  de  la  RepMiea  de 

introducci6n. 

En  lf>s  EptadoH  Unid4>s  de  Amc'rica  la  milnica  se  considera  ceneralmente  como 
farultad  universitaria,  en  tanto  que  en  Eun)pa  es  un  ramo  tecnico  que 
escuelas  especiales  comunmcnto  Ilamadas  conservatories. 
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^rqgrunA  Prt^liminar  del  Smmdo  Gongreso  Oientifico  Panamericaxio  se  hacen 

9  las  eBcuelas  de  medtcina  de  Centra  v  Sud  America. 

»  nivel  cientffico  parece  atribuiroe  al  necho  de  que  en  esoa  paiaes  el  Estado 
dominio  de  la  infitrucci6n  m6dica  y  confiere  loe  tftulos  proieaionaleB. 
i^todo  DO  es  de  or^en  latinoamericano,  sino  importado  ae  Francia. 
DIG,  lo8  conservatonos  de  mtiBica  de  Centra  y  Sud  Arnica  son  de  prapiedad 
smo  Nadonal  o  dd  munlciplo  y  los  diplomas  prafesbnales  son  comendos  de 
lad  con  los  principios  franceses. 

Amdiica  del  Norte  la  rndsica  ha  sido  principalmente  considerada  porno  un 
la  in8tmcci6n  universitaria,  mientras  que  en  Europa  y  en  los  palses  latino- 
os  en  donde  la  influencia  europea  ha  sido  preponderante  en  asuntos  de 
.  y  arte,  la  mdsica,  por  regla  general,  es  clasificada  como  instrucci6n  especial 
Naturaknente,  ella  presenta  ambos  caracteres,  ni  mis  ni  menos  que  la 
y  el  derecho,  y,  a  la  verdad,  me  serf  a  muy  diffcil  indicar  el  punto  en  donde 
«  de  estas  materias  abandona  su  aspecto  universitano  para  asumir  uno  t^- 
Lceversa. 

10  el  programa  {nreliminar  de  este  congreso,  que  ha  circulado  profusamente 
ros  pafses,  encontramos  bajo  el  eplgrafe  '*Instrucci6n  Tunica,"  paxigralo 
i6n  IV,  pdgina  23,  un  pasaje  digno  de  especial  consideracidn.    Dice  aaf: 

moce  generalmente  el  alto  nivel  de  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centre  y 
irica.  D6bese  esto  en  cran  parte  al  hecho  de  que  en  dichos  pafses  el  Estado 
do  la  responsabilidad  ae  la  instruccidn  m^ica  y  en  la  pr&ctica  escolar,  per- 

asf  a  las  facultades  de  las  escuelas  m^icas  estableoer  una  norma  cientffica 
y  poner  en  vigor  muy  severas  disposiciones  para  el  ejercicio  de  esa  profefld6n. 
laa  de  medicina  es  no  s61o  un  cuerpo  administrativo,  sino  una  agrupaci6n 

Prueba  la  capacidad  adquisitiva  de  loe  estudiantes  para  determinar  loa 
en  sus  asignaturas  y  verifica  el  examen  oue  concede  al  estudiante  el  privile- 
acticar  su  profosi6n.  Estd  tambi^n  facultada  por  el  Estado  para  dar  dispo- 
:\\ie  rijan  la  pr&ctica  de  la  medicina  en  toda  la  naci6n.  Asf,  hasta  d^to 
if  a  al  m^ico  profcsional.  ComparadoB  con  estos  medios  excelentes  y  efec- 
i  aseguran  y  mantienen  los  regfmenes  profesionales,  los  m^todos  de  formar 
y  de  autonzar  el  ejercicio  de  osa  prafe8i6n  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  parecen 

imperfectos  y  mal  organizados. 

aezquino  cs  el  elogio  arriba  tributado  a  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centro 
m^rica  por  los  promotores  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano, 
nente,  resultarfa  inmodesto  de  mi  parte  el  tratar  de  captar  ese  mismo  elogio 
icio  de  nueetros  conservatories  y  escuelas  de  mdsica;  pero,  en  realidad,  el 
izonamiento  que  se  aplica  a  la  instrucci^n  m6dica  podrfa  extenderse  a  la 
5n  musical  y  artfstica  en  muchos  de  nuestros  pafses. 
ando  el  punto  de  la  instrucci6n  de  las  bcllas  artes  en  general,  que  est&,  por 
sf,  fuera  de  mi  jurisdicci6n,  permftaseme  concretarme  finicamente  a  la 
a  de  la  mtisica,  ramo  que  exclusivamente  me  concieme. 
)s,  los  latinoamericanos,  no  podemos,  sin  embargo,  reivindicar  la  patemidad 
m^todos  cuya  eficacia  reconocen  categ6ricamente  los  promotores  de  este 
Debemos  a  nuestra  conciencia  y  a  los  fueros  de  la  verdad  el  declarar  que 
lominio  hemos  aplicado  sencillamente  a  nuestros  pafses  los  principios  pre« 
3  en  materia  de  in8trucci6n  profesional  por  una  gran  naci6n  considerada  por 
latinoamericanos  como  nuestra  segunda  patria:  Francia. 
Qservatorios  de  musica  en  los  pafses  centro  y  suramericanos,  al  igual  de  laa 
m^dicas,  so  lian  basado  en  ideas  y  modelos  franceses.  De  consiguiente,  es 
estro  rendir  homenajc  al  ^^enio  y  altniismo  de  aquella  naci6n  querida,  a  la 
3sponde  la  gloria  y  el  m^rito  de  estos  m^todos  cuya  bondad  comeUtan  en  tan 
ninos  los  orpanizadores  de  este  congreso. 

de  que  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  de  la  Rep6blica  de  PanamA 
jido  palantemente  invitado  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  del  Gobiemo  de  los 
Jnidos  de  Norte  America  para  tomar  parte  en  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico 
irano,  ya  habfan  llamado  mi  atenci6n  los  m^todos  que  prevalecen  en  los 
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EstadoB  de  Amdrica  para  la  enacfianza  elemental  de  la  mt&BicA.  En  el  Capftule  VI  de 
este  escrito  aparecea  algunas  observaciones  a  este  respecto,  y  yo  habrfa  timtedo  mM 
a  fondo  esta  materia  ed  el  punto  m&a  importante  de  ia  intervwicidn  gubeniAtiva  «■ 
la  in8trucci6n  m^dica  no  hubiese  side  mencionado  en  los  t^nninot  uriba  truMcrilM 
por  los  promotores  de  este  con^in^so.  Pero  la  estrecha  analog  que  exiite  entra  loi 
m^todos  adoptados  gq  nuestros  pafses  para  la  instnicci6n  mMica  y  la  insCmccite 
musical  mc  induce n  a  emprender  la  descripci6n  analftica  de  la  labor  efectuada  par 
el  Oonsorvatorio  de  Mtinica  en  Panamd,  sacando  de  alii  deduccionei  de  ofden  aockl* 
econ6mico  y  artfstico  que  honradamente  estimo  de  vaslo  y  prictico  interte  deade  d 
punto  de  viBta  panamericano. 

Si  razoncs  de  salubridad  publica  pueden  obliyar  a  un  Gobiemo  a  imnlBCuine  ea  k- 
instrucci6n  m^lica  o  en  la  prdctica  de  la  medicina,  bas&ndoee  en  que  loe  mldiwi 
tienen  en  sub  manos  las  vidas  de  la  comunidad ;  y  si  razones  de  utilidad  pdblica  poedia 
constrcjflir  a  un  gobiemo  a  intervenir  en  la  enseflanza  del  derecho  o  en  la  piictiea 
forense  bas^ndose  en  que  los  abogados  y  jueccs  manejan  el  derecho  humano.  ee  ■! 
prop6sito  dcmostrar  que  no  menos  poderosas  razones  justifican  la  acridn  oficial  en  b 
enseflanza  de  la  m(]isica  y  en  la  re;rlamentaci6n  de  la  profe0i6n  murical,  pueeto  qnek 
mdsic^  es  ''una  materia  prdcti>*a  al  propio  tiempo  que  educativa,"  eeg^n  la  definift 
una  vez  el  Hon.  Dr.  Ph.  P.  Claxton,  presidente  de  esta  Becci6n  del  con^rreao,  afladiende, 
muy  acertadamcnte,  que  'la  musica  es  tan  necesaria  como  la  lectura,  la  eecrituia  y  b 
aritm^tica.''  ''En  verdad,"  dijo  " yo  la  riasificarfa  inmediatamente  deepute de  eitoi 
trcs  materias  llamadas  eaencialcs.  como  unas  de  las  j^randes  noccsidadea  de  la  vida 
humana." 

Que  el  concepto  de  la  educaci6n  musical  en  Centre  y  Sur  America  estA  inapinde 
en  principios  franccsen.  ne  pucde  demostrar  nombrando  algunas  riudades  coow 
Mexico.  Guatemala.  San  Joso  de  Costa  Rica,  Panamd.  Bocotd,  Quito  y  Santiaco  dt 
Chile  en  las  cuales  exibteu  cunservatorius  de  mdsica  institufdos  sobre  la  min 
de  absoluta  i.ratuidad  que  los  establecidos  por  el  Gobierno  de  Krancia.  Vjgum 
vatorios  son  ent<^ramente  costeados  por  los  ^obiemoe  nacionalcs.  federaloa  o  munkt 
palcfl.  En  clloH  no  i«e  oxi<^o  c  uota  alguna  a  los  ulumnos.  ya  scan  estos  narionalei  o 
extranjoros,  pui^s  sus  ecfuerzos  so  enc^niinan  al  pro^rcso  de  la  educaoi6n  nacional  y  de 
la  habilida<l  tocnica.  \h*  consiifuiente,  en  etsoti  estHble<*imient06  no  se  hacen  coa- 
cesioncH  a  hm  alumnos  ni  al  publico,  puesto  que,  halldndose  deaprovisUM  de  todi 
tendencia  mer(*antil.  no  tiencu  mayor  intoni*  on  atraer  clientes. 

M.  Albert  Lavignac,  profciwr  del  Consorvatorio  de  Paris  y  autor  de  ''Edurarite 
MuRical,"  con.sidcra  e^te  sistema  de  absoluta  ;:ratuidad  como  un  p^n  elemento  dl 
supcrioridad  en  una  institucion  musical  y  piensa  que  bu  caracter  filanti^pico,  qM 
excluye  t^xia  idea  de  explota'  i6n.  permite  a  la  institucion  sclecnonar  sua  alunmoi 
entre  1(»8  mcjoroH  talcntos^.  Obnerva,  ademas.  que  las  emprcsas  privadaa  orui 
sobre  bases  romuneradas  pue<lcn  com^tituir  buonas  esruelas  para  aficionadoa, 
nunra  pro<lucirau  vcrdaderos  artL^tas. 

Una  vez  cstablecido  que  no  reivindicamos  titulos  de  propiedad  ui  derechos  de 
patonte  sobre  los  mi^'todos  fram-esi^H  introducidos  a  nuoHtros  pafses  tanto  en  materia  di 
inetriicfiun  nie<lica  como  dc  cn^enanza  musical.  ex]x)ndr^  las  razones  por  las  rualeaki 
niiHinr»*4  prin(-i])ioH  debcrfan  re^'ir  no  s<Slo  en  loe  paises  europeos  o  (x;ntro-americanoaUi 
tambi^n  on  Norto  America  y  on  cicrtas  Repi!iblicas  surameri<.*anas  que,  como  la  Ai(,eB- 
tina,  abandonan  a  la  init  ialivu  privada  la  tarea  de  promover  la  cultura  artistica  entn 
los  ciu<ladan()8. 

INSTRUCCIOS    PI^BLICA. 

Ja\  ensonanza  musical  y  la  onseilanza  m6<li(*a  son  piiblicas  y  gmtuitae  en  FVandi, 
como  tambion  lo  son  on  la  mayor  parte  do  los  pafses  latino-amoricanos. 

^  I^  enscnanza  gratuita  os  una  consocuoiicia  natuml  dol  principio  de  la  reaponai' 
bilidad  dol  Estido,  tal  como  lo  ontiondon  las  domocracias  francesa  v  latino-americanaa. 
I^  (lomocra(*ia  anglo-wijoiia  sigue  OHtrochamouto  ol  ]>rincipio  indrvidualiata  britinko 
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J  deja  el  campo  abierto  a  la  iniciativa  privada.  Las  ideas  modemas  ban  desanoUado' 
en  los  Estadoe  Unidos  de  America  tendencias  socialistas  que  pueden  inducir  al  Estado 
a  iatervenir  en  la  instrucci6n  secundaria,  superior  y  prolesional. 

Si  se  admite  y  justifica  que  un  Gobiemo  erija  sus  propias  escuelas  en  las  cuales  ae 
fnnna  el  car&cter  nacional  y  se  conserva  la  unidad  moral  del  pais,  esto  no  implica  que 
el  aeunto  no  haya  side  objeto  de  violentas  disputas  alios  o  sigloe  atr&s,  cuando  los 
Gobiemos  no  podlan  invadir  el  camx>o  de  la  educaci6n  sin  tropezar  con  lo  que  basta 
entonces  se  consideraba  como  privil^o  de  sociedades  privadas  o  de  congregaciones 
rel^ioeas.  Lo  que  hoy  miramos  como  el  ejercicio  legf timo  del  derecho  de  pdblica 
potestad  que  reside  en  el  (}obiemo— derecho  que  reivindica  celoeamente  toda  naci6n 
civilizada — Im^  en  un  principio  causa  de  honda  alarma  tachada  de  atentado  al  derecho 
privado. 

Los  Crobiemos  latinos  han  organizado  dondequiera  la  educaci6n  p6blica  divi- 
di6ndola  en  tres  diferentes  grades  que  correspondent  mis  o  menoe,  a  las  diferentes  daset 
sodales:  La  instrucci6n  primaria,  desdnada  al  pueblo  en  general;  la  instruccidn 
•ecundaria,  destinada  a  personas  de  mayores  alcances  deseosas  de  ocupar  empleos 
administrativos  y  de  oficina  al  servicio  del  gobiemo  o  de  compafilas  privadas;  la 
iiiitnicci6n  universitaria  o  superior,  para  gentes  de  altas  capacidades  aptas  para  abrazar 
las  profesiones  cientificas  o  liberales.  Estos  tres  grades  de  instruccidn  son  pdblicoe  y 
la  ensefianza  es  impartida  gratuitamente  por  nuestroe  gobiemos.  Los  americanoa 
aoglo-sajones  no  han  ido  tan  lejos  en  materia  de  acci6n  gubemativa  en  asuntoe  de 
interne  piiblico.  Ellos  han  abierto  a  la  iniciativa  individual  un  campo  mucho  mis 
vasto.  Las  universidades  y  los  colegios  se  han  sustraido,  hasta  cierto  punto,  a  la 
acci6n  y  al  dominio  del  gobiemo  y  han  logrado  conservar  su  antiguo  regimen  y  oigani- 
iaci6n,  lo  mismo  que  en  Inglaterra.  Otro  tanto  podria  decirse  de  su  instmccidn 
industrial  y  t^cnica.  Por  tanto,  la  ensefianza  pdblica  y  gratuita  de  la  mdsica  estd 
implicitamente  contenida  en  el  principio  que  rige  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  en  las  demo- 
cracias  francesa  y  latino-  ameriraDas. 

Pero  ^intenta  el  Gobierno  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos  perseverar  en  su  actitud  actual  o 
eBt4  dispuesto  a  dejarse  influenciar  por  ideas  mds  socialistas?  En  la  Gran  Bretafia  se 
habla  ya  de  servicio  militar  obligatorio,  y,  si  no  fuera  por  su  ''espl^ndido  aislamiento/' 
las  llneas  de  ferrocarriles  ingleses  se  hallarfan  ya  en  manos  del  Gobiemo,  como  lo 
est&n  las  fdbricas  de  nuniriones.  Tras  los  medios  materiales  para  la  defensa  nacional, 
los  medios  ideales  seguirian  y  la  nacionalizaci6n  de  todos  los  grades  de  la  instrucci6n 
seria  un  hecho  cumplido. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  la  instruccidn  primaria  es  dada  por  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estadoe 
en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas.  La  in8tnicci6n  secundaria  tambi^n  recibe  del  Estado  el 
debido  apoyo,  pero  las  universidades  y  las  escuelas  t^cnicas  contintian  siendo,  en 
grande  escala,  privilegio  do  corporaciones  privadas,  de  sociedades  o  de  particularee. 
Aunque  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  oficiales  de  instmccidn  superior  y  tunica  parece 
ser  el  campo  de  futura  actividad  del  Gobiemo  Americano,  este  paso  no  ha  side  fran- 
queado  atin. 

Cuando  el  Gobiemo  intervenga  en  la  instruccidn  universitaria,  industrial  y  pro- 
lesional, las  diferencias  sociales,  tan  antagtSnicas  al  eepiritu  de  la  verdadera  demo- 
cracia,  se  suavizardn,  y  entonces  serd  poeible  prestar  atencidn  mis  esmerada  a  la 
vocaci6n,  que  es  uno  de  los  elementos  esenciales  para  el  buen  6xito  de  los  Individ uos 
en  la  vida. 

La  acci6n  oficial  en  materia  de  instmcci6n  es  obra  de  las  ideas  modemas;  es  un 
desarroUo  natural  de  las  tendencias  generales  de  nuestra  6poca  que  tienden  a  aumentar 
la  intervenci6n  del.  meranismo  oficial  en  la  distribucidn  de  la  riqueza  intelectual  y 
moral.     En  otros  t^miinos,  una  conquista  del  socialismo  de  buena  ley* 
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LA  ACCldS  OFICIAL  XN  LA  MIStBICA. 

El  espfritu  mercantil.  Jj&  explotaci6n  de  los  alumnos  y  los  artislM  por  loi  pn^ 
feeores  y  agentes.  Utilidad  de  la  oooperaci6n.  La  acci6n  del  Oobienio  evitan  o 
disminuird  las  efectoe  de  la  especulacidn.  La  competenda  Bip  vigilmnda  o6cial  M 
contraria  a  la  democracia  y  a  los  intereses  nacionaJes.  La  ensefbuiEa  privada  w6Lo 
aprovecha  a  los  ricos;  ella  hace  que  el  espiritu  nacional  ceda  el  campo  al  eq^bita 
comercial. 

In^laterra  es  libre-cambiBta  y  Estados  Unidos  es  proteccionista^  pero  ambos  pafm 
son  hbre-cambifltas  en  el  terreno  musical.  La  protecci6n  a  la  m6mca  ha  sido  mnaMs 
rada  siempre  como  una  obli^ci6n  nacional  per  las  democracias  y  moparquiaa europeaa; 
al  proceder  de  este  modo,  Francia,  Italia,  Alemania,  Rusia,  ban  supeiadoa  In|^lenm 
y  a  los  Estados  Unidos  como  potencios  musicales  haciendo  impoeibie  toda  competancia 
entre  ellos.    La  protecci6n  a  la  mij»ica  e»  la  dnica  8oluci6n  ael  problema. 

La  mtisica  y  las  bellas  artes  ban  sido  muy  descuidadas  como  lamos  de  inatniocidn 
p(]iblica  en  los  paises  de  raza  anglo-sajona,  Inglaterra  y  loe  Estadoe  Unidoe.  Loa 
gobiernos  nunca  ban  tratado  de  cooperar  con  la  iniciativa  individual  en  eee  teirono,  a 
excepci6n  de  las  esouelas  primarias  americanas  que  ban  indufdo  la  mdaica  en  al 
pensum  reglamentario. 

La  influencia  del  mercantilismo  ba  sido  mayor  en  el  campo  arUstico  que  en  el  campo 
cientffico.  Los  diplomas  y  grados  desprovistos  de  reconocimiento  oficial  han  iido 
fuente  de  censuras  para  algunas  escuolas  mddicas,  como  puedo  colegirBe  de  la  fraaeok^ 
gla  del  Programa  Preliminar  arriba  citado;  pero  igual  obBervaci6n  cabe  hacer«  y  aa 
mayor  escala,  respecto  de  las  instituciones  musicales  las  cuales  no  amenazan  directa- 
mente  la  vida  ni  la  salud  de  la  bumanidad. 

En  el  Conscrvatorio  de  Mtisica  de  Panamd  hcmoe  recibido  a  varioe  americanot 
graduados  que,  dcspu^  de  baber  gastado  grandes  sumas  de  dinero  en  educadda 
musical,  tuvieron  quo  llegar  a  la  trbte  conclu8i6n  de  que  se  les  habfa  enaefiado  tode 
menos  mdsica. 

Donde  no  cxiste  la  iutcrvencion  o  la  super vigilancia  del  Estado,  la  codida  hamaaa 
prcdomina  y  la  cultiira  artintica  tiene  quo  lucbar  indcfinidamente  con  este  enenijgo. 
En  talcs  condicionos,  la  creaci6n  dc  escuelas  oficiales  cs  una  bondici6n  para  la  comunir 
dad,  tanto  dosde  el  punto  dc  vista  artfstico  como  desde  el  moral  y  econdmico. 

Los  intorortcs  asociados  dc  los  profesores  dc  milsica  y  de  los  agentes  muaicalee  puedea 
baber  contribuido  en  America  a  mantcner  la  opini6n  pdblica  en  un  estado  de  abeolnii 
indifercncia  respecto  de  las  ventajas  de  la  acci6n  gubemativa  en  punto  de  educacite 
musiml. 

La  cxplotaci6n  de  los  artistas  Hricos  por  los  agentes  o  intcrmediarios  cuya  intenrcn- 
ci6n  no  puedc  menos  que  perjudiciir  a  los  artistas  y  al  publico — produotores  y  ooo* 
Bumidores— es  un  bccbo  bien  conocido.  Alzando  artificialmente  los  honoiarios  de 
los  artistas,  en  otros  t^minos:  cspeculando,  lf)8  agentes  trabajan  para  sf  mioroos,  cono 
que  gran  parte  dc  esos  bonorarios  queda  en  su  podcr  y  el  consumidor,  el  pdblioo  ee  la 
dnica  vfctima. 

liecuerdo  como  sc  explotaba  en  Francia  a  los  pobres  artistas  Hricos  por  parte  de  loi 
agentes  y  profe8r)res  caali;:ados  para  tal  fin.  Mucbas  de  esas  alianzas  se  hacSan  ptgtf 
un  tanto  por  cicnto  vitalicio  sobre  el  salario  de  los  artistas.  Si  semejante  oiden  dt 
cosas  cxistia  en  Francia,  en  donde  la  educaci6n  musical  es  pilblica  y  gratuita,  ya 
podemos  figuramos  qu6  no  acontccerd  en  pafscs  donde  cl  mercantilismo  ha  alcanxwlo 
un  (lesarroUo  superior. 

Duro  se  bacre  creer  que  los  artistas  no  hayan  tomado  providencia  alguna  para  elndir 
los  fuertcs  (;ravdmcnc8  que  sobre  ellos  haccn  pcsar  los  improductivos.  En  este  eentido 
no  ha  habido  esfucrzo  C(Hipcrativo  propiamentc  dicbo,  por  mds  que  ^te  hubieia  ndo 
igual m en te  beneficioso  para  los  artistas  y  para  cl  pdblico. 

Lcyendo  las  publi(*acioncs  muMcalcs  ameri(*anas  no  cs  posible  dejar  de  obeervar  d 
silcncio  (]iic  guanlan  respecto  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  el  campo  de  la  mtisica.  Allf  M 
discuto  sobre  dus  sistcmas  dc  eneefianza  musical:  privada  y  con9er\'atorial;  ee  dedr, 
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Individual  y  colectiva,  peio  no  parece  soBpechane  siquieia  que  el  denomiDado  siBtema 
oonservatorial  pueda  ser  de  dos  maneras:  (a)  en  provecho  de  loe  profeeoree  principal^ 
mente,  y  entonces  loe  alumnos  pagan  a  aquellos,  o  (b)  en  beneficio  de  Iob  alumnoft 
principalmente,  y  entonces  el  gobiemo  remunera  a  los  profeeoree,  como  en  otroe  ramoa 
de  la  instruccidn  ptiblica. 

8e  bs  dicbo  que  no  bay  probabilidad  de  obtener  auxilio  del  Eetado  o  de  la  Fedem- 
cida  para  la  educaci6n  musical  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  bien  que  paia  ello  no  se  ha 
dado  iBzdn  plausible.  En  efecto,  no  considero  razonable  el  decir  que  los  americano^- 
son  de  por  sf  suficientemente  ricos  para  poderse  dispensar  de  la  ayuda  oficial  en  la 
instruccidn  musical.  La  cuestidn,  a  mi  juicio,  no  es  de  riqueza  o  de  pobreza  sino  do- 
dcxrtrina,  y  no  deberfa  plantearse  en  otra  forma. 

Loe  franceses,  los  belgas,  los  italianos,  los  espafioles,  los  alemanes,  los  austiiacos  y 
los  rusos  protegen  todos  su  mdsica  y  su  tunica,  del  mismo  mode  que  protegen  suft 
tesQioe  de  arte,  su  idioma,  sus  creencias  nacionales,  sus  industrias  y  su  comercio.  Es 
on  deber  de  la  raza  que  nada  tiene  de  comdn  con  la  miseria  o  la  opulenda.  EUoe  se^ 
aenten  oigullosos  de  esa  actividad  est^tdca  que  consideran  como  una  porci^  del 
patrimonio  nacional  y  que  les  ayuda  a  conservar  la  unidad  moral  del  pals. 

Echar  sobre  los  hombros  del  gobiemo  la  caiga  y  el  cuidado  de  guiar  y  supervigilar 
la  educaci6n  artlstica  es  tarea  mds  conforme  con  la  democrada  y  la  proteccidn  (dos- 
principios  gratos  a  Norte  America)  que  el  presente  abstencionismo. 

Como  ya  dije,  las  tendencias  modemas  favorecen  el  procedimiento  de  colocar  la 
instrucci6n  profesional  y  tunica  en  manos  del  Estado,  y  lo  que  hoy  parece  peligrosa. 
aventura  serd  en  lo  future  una  pr&ctica  conservadora.  Contemplo  en  el  futim)  el  dfa. 
en  que  cualquier  intento  para  sustraer  la  instruccidn  profesional  supericar  de  laa 
manos  del  E^stado  serd  considerado  tan  ridfculo  como  aparecerfa  hoy  el  quitar  al 
gobiemo  el  privil^io  de  acufiar  la  moneda.  El  abuse  de  la  especulacidn  que  obligd 
al  Estado  a  monopolizar  la  fabricaci6n  de  moneda,  lo  obligard  a  intervenir  en  el  campo- 
de  la  instruccidn  tdcnica  a  tltulo  de  fuerza  reguladora. 

El  libre  cambio  en  arte  es  contrario  a  los  interescs  de  la  mdsica  nacional  y  la  falta  de 
accidn  oficial  resulta  en  detrimento  de  la  democracia  porque  perjudica  los  intereses- 
del  pobre.  En  los  paisee  en  donde  la  ensefianza  privada  reina  sin  rival,  la  mdsica  es 
el  privilegio  de  las  clasee  opulentas,  dnicas  capaces  de  pagar  crecidoe  honorarios  a  los. 
buenos  profesores  y  de  viajar  por  el  extranjero. 

Yo  me  pr^^unto  porqud  im  pals  como  Estados  Unidos,  tan  diferente  de  Inglaterra 
en  su  estmctura  poUtica  y  econdmica,  ha  adoptado,  sin  embargo,  las  teorlas  inglesaa 
en  materia  de  arte.  Los  conservatories  de  mdsica  americanos,  al  igual  de  los  con- 
servatorioe  ingleses,  tienen  algo  asl  como  la  apariencia  de  casas  de  negocio  y  su  entrada 
estd  prdcticamcnte  prohibida  a  los  pobres.  Los  grandes  teatros  en  Norte  Amdrica, 
como  los  de  Inglaterra,  pertenecen  a  sociedades  privadas  y  llegan  a  convertirse  ea 
centros  de  especulacidn  y  de  negocios  con  perjuicio  de  las  personas  pobres,  incapa- 
citadas  para  entrar  a  elloe.  En  presencia  de  estas  deefavorables  condiciones,  ^no  es 
acaso  un  deber  para  un  gobiemo  democrdtico  el  dar  un  paso  decisivo  en  el  sentido  de- 
colocar  la  mdsica  al  aloance  de  todos  aquellos,  pobres  o  ricos,  que  posean  verdadera 
vocacidn? 

La  accidn  oficial  es,  a  mi  entonder,  un  equivalente  de  la  proteccidn  nacional,  puesto 
que  la  primera  no  se  propone  otro  objeto  que  fomentar  la  cidtura  nacional  y  mejorar 
los  mdtodoe  para  hacerla  efectiva. 

Puddese  dudar  aun  respecto  de  la  utilidad  de  la  intervencidn  oficial  en  cuestiones: 
musicales,  asl  como  en  otros  asuntos  relatives  a  la  educacidn,  porque  todos  sentimos, 
mds  o  menos,  la  infiuencia  de  las  denominadas  teorlas  liberales  de  los  economistas 
ingleses.  Hace  un  siglo  que  estos  endrgicos  defensores  de  la  accidn  individual 
objetaban  la  accidn  del  Gobiemo  en  el  campo  del  comercio,  la  industria  y  hasta  de  la. 
educacidn,  y  procedfan  de  esta  suerte  en  el  nombre  y  por  la  salud  de  la  libertad. 
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Pero  loe  Estadoe  modemos  no  han  caminado,  por  lo  geneimly  tna  las  huelbi  dt 
Inglateira.  Han  comprendido  que  tales  teorias  86I0  resultan  buenM  pan  ka  biiti- 
nicofl  por  causa  de  su  peculiar  posicidn  geogHlfica  y  de  sa  inmeiwo  impcrio  coloiud. 
Los  Estodos  Unidos,  por  ejemplo,  se  han  cuidado  bien  de  invocar  el  libra  cambio  y, 
respecto  al  principio  do  la  intcrvenci6n  oficial,  el  modemo  punto  de  viala  americaoa 
se  refleja  de  modo  inequlvoco  en  el  sistema  adoptado  por  el  Mayor  Genetml  Oaoiga  W. 
Goethals,  §robemador  del  Canal  de  Panami,  tal  como  ^1  mismo  lo  describe  en  k 
revista  de  Scribner. 

La  cont)trucci6n  del  Canal  de  Panami,  en  el  cual  una  empresa  privada  feacaa6  <ki 
voces,  no  por  razon  de  incompetoncia  tunica  ni  por  falta  de  capital,  aino  dcbido  a  k 
mala  admiiiistraci6n,  el  sobomo  y  la  comipcidn,  ba  side  una  brillanta  victoria 
el  Gobierno  Americano  y  para  la  teorla  de  la  iniciati^'a  oficial  en  ||;randea 
de  ingenierla. 

Naturalmente,  es  necesario  que  prevaleiM^an  loe  grandee  idealee  del  bien  pdbboSi 
desinter6s  y  patriotismo  puro  antes  de  encomendar  a  la  iniciativa  oficial  la  tana  pih 
derosa  do  onseflar  un  ramo  de  la  educaci6n  profesional,  o  de  supervigilar  el  campo  de 
la  ensefianza  privada;  pero  tan  necesario  elemento  moral  no  escaeea  en  un  pak  n 
donde  graiides  adelantos  se  han  efectusuio  en  materia  de  socialiamo  de  estado,  a  ja^r 
por  loe  experimentos  de  las  autoridades  americanas  en  la  Zona  del  Canal. 

Kl  prande  arte,  como  la  gran  cienria,  ha  menester  el  auxilio  oficial  pan  vivir  j 
deatirrollarse.  Jam  grand os  hombres  de  ciencia,  IO0  sabios,  loe  descubridons  de  ba 
leyes  que  rigcn  el  movimiento  de  las  fuerzas  naturales,  deberfan  ser  atendidoe  por  kia- 
ci6n  en  la  cual  viven  y  a  la  cual  honran.  De  otro  modo,  podrfan  desviaree  del  caadao 
de  la  inve:9tiQ:aci6n  pacicnte  para  entregarsc  a  tareas  industriales  y  quedar  bajo  k 
dependencia  de  la  protecci6n  privada,  siempre  humillante. 

La  altu  cultura  musical  en  las  monarqufas  europeas,  tales  como  Alemania  y  Aastiki 
reclamaba  la  protocci6n  do  los  rcyes,  prfncipcs  y  otros  micmbros  de  la  nalen.  Loi 
comp)8itorcd  y  los  directores  do  sus  capilloM  eran  Haydn,  Mozart,  Deethovan.  Loi 
nombrcfl  de  Esterhazy,  Lichnowsky,  ol  Archiduque  Rodolfo  y  otros  reales  benekc* 
tored,  son  familiare?  a  ouantos  conocen  la  historia  de  la  mdsica.  £1  mismo  Wagav 
habria  permancciJo  casi  ignorado  del  mundo  sin  el  cspl^ndido  gesto  de  Luis  de  Bavki^ 

Que  Inglatorra  no  cs  una  naci<Sn  musical  de  primerii  categorfa,  capaz  de  cotixaneak 
par  con  los  grandod  merciul<m  miidicales  del  continente  europeo,  lo  demueetn 
mcnte  la  temporada  de  6por.i  dol  teatro  de  Covent  Garden,  en  Londres,  y  el 
que  rompone  las  orquestaH  sinfonicas  del  Reino. 

Tres  compaftfas  extranjeras:  una  italiana,  una  franccsa  y  una  alemana, 
cada  afio  en  Covent  Garden  por  una  corta  temporads,  al  lado  de  una  pobra  exhibfeMi 
local,  pobre  no  s61o  en  ciianto  a  la  producci6n  musical,  sine  tambi^  an  cuanto  • 
intorpretaci^n.    Algo  semejante  acontoce  en  el  Metropolitan  o  el  Manhattan  OpM 
House  do  Nueva  York. 

I.ias  grandos  orquostas  sinf6ni<*as  de  las  principales  ciudades  inglesas,  inchuivi 
Londres,  f*ontienon  tal  mayoria  de  demon tos  cxtranjeros  que  hacen  insignificaata  k 
cooporaci<^>n  narional.  Igiial  obscrvaci^n  cabe  barer  respecto  de  las  orqueataa  rfa- 
f6nicaa  do  Bonton  o  de  Nueva  York. 

Puesto  que  ont'^  olement/>8  fordnorM  rccibieron  en  sus  respect! vos  pafses  el  beneick 
de  una  instnirci^n  musical  superior  y  gratuita,  boneficio  que  rehusa  a  loe  ammcaaM 
su  propio  (lobiorno,  ttid-A  coiny)otPnria  cquitativa  op  desde  luc^go  impoeible. 

El  adclanto  musical  ha  sido  ponible  on  Panaind  porque  el  Gobierno  Nacional  k 
fomentiS  directamente.     Much  as  otnis  c*oi<as  de  utilidad  pdblica  no  han  sido  intentidll 
en  nucstni  ;>a(s  p<>rquo,  por  rci;la  general,  la  iniciativa  priv'ada  es  sorda  a  liiilu  llam 
mien  to  quo  no  impliquo  una  ganancia  material. 

Vnrios  p-irtitMilaron  han  hecho  recomendables  esfuerzos  en  los  E^tados  Unidoi  piA 
estiiblccer  uperas  y  orquostas  de  cardcter  elevado,  pero  todos  han  fracasado  en  pt^k- 
ciones  menores  de  100,000  habitantes,  por  falta  de  protecci6n  oficial.    A  propddtoda 
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esto,  convendria  xecocdar  que  muchas  ciudades  europeas,  mucho  menoreB  aun,  m 
ufanan  de  un  coiuervatorio  oficial,  de  un  teatxo  de  6pera  y  de  conciertos  omfdnioos 
aemanales,  todo  lo  cual  es  ccmaecuencia  natural  del  fovor  gubemativo. 

Ning6n  gnuide  artista  americano — verdaderamente  americano  y  verdademmente 
artista — recuaarfa  su  concuno  si  se  intentara  un  comtin  esfueno  para  levantar  el  nivel 
de  la  mfisica  en  su  pais.  Antes  bien,  todos  se  sentirian  ozgullosos  de  ser  piofesoros  en 
ana  in8tituci6n  ofidal  del  tipo  del  conservatorio  donde  se  preparase  el  porvenir  musical; 
y  lo  barfan  mis  por  amor  a  su  pais  que  por  consideraciones  de  orden  monetario. 

Es  aabido  que  el  Grobiemo  franc^  solo  paga  honorarioe  nominales  al  cuerpo  dooente 
de  loe  conservatories  nadonales  de  mtisica,  pero  el  honor  de  prolesar  en  elloe  es  tan 
oodiciado  que  los  artistas  franceses  descuidan  su  inter^  pecuniario  para  contribuir  a  la 
fjLonsk  del  arte  nacional. 

No  serfa  sorprendente  que  se  invocase  una  vez  m^  la  doctrina  de  la  libertad  en  el 
arte  contra  el  principio  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  achaques  de  mtisica.  Esa  vieja  doctrina 
revive  ab  xtemo  contra  el  principio  del  arte  oficial,  de  las  academias  y  commrvatorios, 
gradas  a  cierto  elemento  que  parece  considerar  el  genio  como  la  mejor  prueba  de  la 
generaci6n  espont&nea. 

La  libertad  en  el  arte,  como  la  libertad  en  el  comercio,  conviene  a  loe  extranjeroe  y  a 
algunoB  profesionales  hijos  del  pals  que  nada  temen  de  la  competenda  extranjeia. 
Empero,  para  los  nacionales,  el  fomento  oficial  de  la  cultura  musical  es  por  todoe 
ccmceptoe  preferible. 

DIPLOMAS  OFICIALBS. 

Ia  cuesti6n  musical  en  los  Estados  Unidos  proviene  de  la  falta  de  acci6n  oficial. 

La  campafia  para  establecer  el  examen  obngatorio  de  los  mtisicoe,  iniciada  en  los 
Estados  Unidos  por  los  mtisicos  profesionales,  fracas6  debido  a  su  aspecto  egpista,  pero 
la  colaci6n  de  diplomas  por  el  Gobiemo  seria  el  mejor  remedio  para  la  situacidn  actual. 

Loe  derechos  individuales  deben  ser  respetados.  Las  relaciones  entre  la  ensefianza 
pdblica  y  la  pri vada,  lejos  de  ser  antagdnicas,  deberlan  ser  de  car&cter  amistoso  y  sua 
reepectivas  actividades  convenientemente  definidas. 

Experimentos  prdcticos  hechos  en  Panamd. 

Si  el  problema  artfstico  hubiese  preocupado  a  los  organizadores  del  Segundo  Con- 
greso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  ellos  habrfan  ensanchado  el  alcance  de  su  interroga- 
ci6n  al  preguntar  en  el  Programa  Preliminar  si  es  conveniente  dar  al  Estado  una  par- 
ticipaci6n  m^  activa  en  la  colaci6n  de  los  diplomas  m^icos. 

El  movimiento  emprendido  en  muchas  de  las  grand  es  ciudades  americanas  para 
unificar  el  ejercicio  de  la  profesidn  musical  y  establecer  exdmenes  obligatorios  pre* 
sididos  por  jurados  especiales,  demuestra  que  algo  irregular  existe  tambi^n  en  el 
mundo  musical.  Desgraciadamente,  no  se  ha  indicado  el  verdadero  remedio,  y  yo 
creo  que  no  se  podrfa  adoptar  mejor  corrective  que  el  de  la  ingerencia  oficial. 

Cuando  el  Gobierno  Nacional,  Federal  o  municipal,  intervenga  en  la  distribucidn 
de  diplomas  o  certificados  musicales,  la  dcsaz6n  que  hoy  se  evidencia  en  todo  el  pa(s 
desaparecerd  considerablemente. 

En  cuanto  a  la  campaila  de  unificar  o  normalizar  la  ensefianza  musical,  soy  de 
opini6n  que  el  remedio  sugerido  no  era  apropiado  a  la  enfermedad.  Las  sociedades 
musicales  pretend  ian  que  el  Gobierno  viniera  en  su  ayuda  para  obligar  a  los  maestros 
de  mtisica  a  presentar  examen  y  privarles  del  derecho  de  ensefiar  si  el  examen  no 
hubiere  resultado  aatisfactorio.  Proceder  asf  habrla  sido  desatender  los  derechofl 
individuales  y  tratar  de  establecer  una  especie  de  monopolio  que  le  enajenaba  a  la 
causa  la  simpatia  universal.  Doy  por  sentado  que  ningtin  gobiemo  en  el  mundo,  ni 
siquiera  el  de  Turquia  o  Rusia,  consentirfa  en  hacerse  responsable  de  tan  riguroea 
acci6n,  y  la  solicitud,  como  era  de  esperarse,  iu6  cortesmente  negada.  Pero  si  en  vez 
de  paso  tan  radical  se  hubiera  pedido  al  gobiemo  que  ejerciera  su  derecho  de  fiscaliza- 
ci6n  en  el  terreno  de  la  enseiianza  musical  con  la  mira  de  favorecer  los  intereses  de  loe 
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Pero  lo6  Estadoe  modemoe  no  ban  caminado,  por  lo  genflnly  tarn  1m  hnnHn  dt 
Inglatenra.  Han  comprendido  que  tales  teorfas  861o  resultan  buooM  piim  loi  botA* 
nicos  por  cauaa  de  su  peculiar  poeicidn  geogr&fica  y  de  sa  inmmiio  imporio  oolonU 
Los  EBtados  Unidoe,  por  ejemplo,  se  han  cuidado  bien  de  invocar  el  lilwe  cambio  y, 
respecto  al  principio  de  la  intervenci6n  oficial,  el  modemo  punto  de  viite  americno 
se  refleja  de  modo  inequlvoco  en  el  sistema  adoptado  per  el  Mayor  Qeneral  Gaoige  W. 
Groethais,  gobemador  del  Canal  de  PanamiL,  tal  como  ^1  miflmo  lo  daKribe  en  b 
re  vista  de  Scribner. 

La  condtrucci6n  del  Canal  de  Panamd,  en  el  cual  una  empresa  privBdA  fncu6  dm 
voces,  no  por  raz6n  de  incompetencia  tunica  ni  por  falta  de  capital,  nno  debido  a  la 
mala  administracidn,  el  sobomo  y  la  corrupci6n,  ba  side  una  brillante  victoria  pm 
el  Gobierno  Americano  y  para  la  teorfa  de  la  iniciativa  oficiid  en  grandea  enpitai 
de  ingenierla. 

Natunilmente,  cs  necesorio  que  prevale^an  los  grandee  idealee  del  bien  pdbKoe^ 
desinter^s  y  patriotismo  puro  antes  de  encomendar  a  la  iniciativa  oficial  la  tana  pa- 
derosa  de  ensefbir  un  ramo  de  la  educaci6n  profesional,  o  de  supervigilar  el  campo  da 
la  enseilanza  privada;  pero  tan  necesario  elemento  moral  no  eecaaea  en  un  pidi  aa 
donde  graudes  adelantos  se  han  efectuado  en  materia  de  socialismo  de  eetado,  a  jim^ 
por  los  experimetitoe  de  las  autoridades  americanas  en  la  Zona  del  Canal. 

Kl  pjande  arte,  como  la  gran  cicnria,  ha  menester  el  auxilio  oficial  para  vivir  y 
de3.irrolIarse.  Ix)s  grand  cs  hombres  de  ciencia,  los  sabioe,  los  deecubridoras  de  laa 
leyes  que  rigcn  el  movimiento  de  las  fuerzas  naturales,  deberfan  ser  atendidoa  par  laaa' 
ci6n  en  la  cual  viven  y  a  la  cual  honran.  De  otro  modo,  podrian  deflviaiae  del  caaiao 
de  la  inve!4ti!i:acl6n  pacicnte  para  entrcgarsc  a  tareas  industriales  y  qiiedar  bajo  k 
dependencia  dc  la  protecci^n  privada,  siempro  humillante. 

La  alia  cultura  musical  en  las  monarquias  eiiropeas,  tales  como  Alemania  y  Amtriit 
reclamaba  la  ))rotocci6n  do  los  rcyes,  prfncipcs  y  otros  miembroe  de  la  realeaa.  hm 
comp  mitorot)  y  los  directores  dc  sus  capilloM  eran  Haydn,  Moxart,  Beethovan.  Loi 
nombres  de  Esterhazy,  Lichnowsky,  el  Archiduque  Rodolfb  y  otros  lealea  benefM- 
tored,  son  familbres  a  cuantos  conocen  la  historia  do  la  mdsica.  El  mimo  WagiMT 
habrfa  permaneci  Jo  casi  ignorado  del  mundo  sin  ol  cspl^ndido  gesto  de  Luis  de  Ravieia. 

Que  Inglatorra  no  es  una  naci6n  musical  de  priroerii  categorfa,  capaz  de  cotisane  ala 
par  con  los  grandos  moix^ulos  mnsicales  del  continente  europeo,  lo  demaeetia 
mente  la  temporada  dc  <5pcra  del  teatro  de  Covent  Garden,  en  Londree,  y  el 
que  componc  las  orquestas  8inf6nicas  del  Reino. 

Tres  compaftfas  extranjeras:  una  italiaiia,  una  franccsa  y  una  alemana, 
cada  afio  en  Covent  Ganlen  por  una  corta  temporada,  al  lado  de  una  pobre  ezhiblcida 
local,  pobro  no  s6lo  en  man  to  a  la  producci6n  musical,  sine  tambi^  en  cuanto  a 
in  tenure  taci6n.  Algo  scmcjante  acontece  en  el  Metro|x)litan  o  el  Manhattan  Opeia 
House  de  Nuova  York. 

I^as  grandod  orquestas  !<inf6nir*as  de  las  principales  ciudades  inglesaa,  indiuivt 
I/)ndre9,  (*r>ntienon  tal  roayoria  de  elemcntos  extmnjeroe  que  hacen  insignificante  la 
cooponici<^n  naoional.  l^ual  obserx'aci^n  cabe  hacer  n^pecto  de  las  orqueetaa  lia- 
f6nirafl  do  Boston  o  do  Nue\'a  York. 

Puesto  q'le  eptos  element')8  fordneoH  recibieron  en  hus  respectivos  pafses  el  beneficio 
do  una  inHtrucci^n  musical  8U()erior  y  gratuita,  beneficio  que  rehusa  a  los  americanoa 
su  propio  (»o>)i<Tno,  t<Hla  com|)Oton('ia  oquitati\'a  C8  desdo  lueffo  impoeible. 

EI  adelunto  musical  ha  sido  ponible  en  Panama  porque  el  Gobierno  Nacional  lo 
foments  directamente.    Murhas  otnis  cosa^  de  utilidad  puhlica  no  han  sido  intentadai 
en  nuostn»  pafs  porque,  por  re?la  ^neral,  la  iniriatixii  privada  es  sorda  a  todo  llama 
mientn  que  no  implique  una  gananria  material. 

Vnrios  p:irticulares  han  hecho  recomeudablos  esfuerzoo  on  los  Estadoe  Unidoe  paia 
CAtiiblecer  6f)eras  y  orquestas  dc  car&cter  clevado,  pero  todos  han  fraca«Mlo  en  pobia- 
clones  menores  de  100,000  habitantes,  por  falta  de  protecci6n  oficial.    A  propdaito  da 
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eato,  convendrfa  recordar  que  muchas  ciudades  europeas,  mucho  menores  aun,  se 
ttlanan  de  un  coneervatorio  oficial,  de  un  teatro  de  6pera  y  de  conciertos  siiildmooi 
semanales,  todo  lo  cual  es  conaecuencia  natural  del  fovor  gubemativo. 

Ningdn  grand e  artista  americano— verdaderamente  americano  y  verdaderunente 
ardsta — recusarla  su  concurso  si  se  intentara  un  comtin  esfuerso  para  levantar  ei  nivel 
de  la  mtisica  en  su  pais.  Antes  bien,  todoe  se  sentirfan  oiguUosM  de  ser  profeaoret  en 
una  in8tituci6n  oficial  del  tipo  del  conservatorio  donde  se  preparase  el  porvenir  musical; 
y  lo  harfan  m^  por  amor  a  su  pais  que  por  consideraciones  de  orden  monetario. 

Ee  sabido  que  el  Gobiemo  &anc^  solo  paga  honorarios  nominales  al  cuerpo  docente 
de  los  conservatorioe  nacionales  de  mtisica,  pero  el  honor  de  profesar  en  ellos  e0  tan 
codiciado  que  los  artistas  franceses  descuidan  su  inter^  pecuniario  para  oontribuir  a  la 
gjloria  del  arte  nacional. 

No  serfa  sorprendente  que  se  invocase  una  vez  m^  la  doctrina  de  la  libertad  en  el 
arte  contra  el  principio  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  achaques  de  mtksica.  £sa  vieja  doctrina 
revive  ab  setemo  contra  el  principio  del  arte  oficial,  de  las  academias  y  conaervatorios, 
giacias  a  cierto  elemento  que  parece  considerar  el  genio  como  la  mejor  prueba  de  la 
generacidn  espontdnea. 

La  libertad  en  el  arte,  como  la  libertad  en  el  comercio,  conviene  a  loe  extranjeroa  y  a 
algunoe  profesionales  hijos  del  pais  que  nada  temen  de  la  competenda  extnnjcom. 
EmperOi  para  los  nacionales,  el  fomento  oficial  de  la  cultura  musical  ee  por  todot 
conceptos  preferible. 

DIPLOMAS  OFICIALBS. 

Ja  cuesti6n  musical  en  los  Estadoe  Unidos  proviene  de  la  falta  de  acci6n  oficial. 

La  campafta  x>ara  establecer  el  examen  obligatorio  de  los  mt&sicoe,  iniciada  en  lo8 
Estados  Unidos  por  los  mdsicos  profesionales,  fracas6  debido  a  su  aspecto  egpista,  pero 
la  colaci6n  de  diplomas  por  el  Gobiemo  serfa  el  mejor  remedio  para  la  situacidn  actual. 

Los  derechos  individuales  deben  ser  respetados.  Las  relaciones  entre  la  ensefifmza 
pdblica  y  la  privada,  lejos  de  ser  antag6nicas,  deberfan  ser  de  car6cter  amistoeo  y  sua 
respectivas  actividades  convenientemente  definidas. 

Experimentos  prdcticos  hechos  en  Panamd. 

Si  el  problema  artlstico  hubiese  preocupado  a  los  oiganizadores  del  Segundo  Con- 
greso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  ellos  habrfan  ensanchado  el  alcance  de  su  intenoga- 
ci6n  al  prcguntar  en  el  Programa  Preliminar  si  es  conveniente  dar  al  Estado  una  par- 
ticipaci6n  mds  activa  en  la  colaci6n  de  los  diplomas  m^icos. 

El  movimiento  emprendido  en  muchas  de  las  grandes  ciudades  americanas  para 
unificar  el  ejercicio  de  la  profesidn  musical  y  establecer  ex&menes  obligatorios  pre- 
sididos  por  jurados  especiales,  demuestra  que  algo  irregular  existe  tambi^n  en  el 
mundo  musical.  Desgraciadamente,  no  se  ha  indicado  el  verdadero  remedio,  y  yo 
creo  que  no  se  podrfa  adoptar  mejor  correctivo  que  el  de  la  ingerencia  oficial. 

Cuando  el  Gobiemo  Nacional,  Federal  o  municipal,  intervenga  en  la  distribuci6n 
de  diplomas  o  certificados  musical  es,  la  desazdn  que  hoy  se  evidencia  en  todo  el  pais 
desaparecerd  considerablemente. 

En  cuanto  a  la  campafia  de  unificar  o  normalizar  la  ensefianza  musical,  soy  de 
opini6n  que  el  remedio  sugerido  no  era  apropiado  a  la  enfermedad.  Las  sociedadea 
musicales  pretend  fan  que  el  Gobiemo  viniera  en  su  ayuda  para  obligar  a  los  maestroa 
de  mdsica  a  prescntar  examen  y  privarles  del  derecho  de  ensefiar  si  el  examen  no 
hubiere  resultado  satisfactorio.  Proceder  as(  habrfa  side  deeatender  los  derechoa 
individuales  y  tratar  de  establecer  una  especie  de  monopolio  que  le  enajenaba  a  la 
causa  la  simpatfa  universal.  Doy  por  sentado  que  ningtin  gobiemo  en  el  mundo,  ni 
siquiera  el  de  Turquia  o  Kusia,  consentirfa  en  hacerse  responsable  de  tan  riguroaa 
acci6n,  y  la  solicitud,  como  era  de  esperarse,  fu^  cortesmente  negada.  Pero  si  en  vez 
de  paso  tan  radical  se  hubiera  pedido  al  gobiemo  que  ejerciera  su  derecho  de  fiscaliza- 
ci6n  en  el  terreno  de  la  ensenanza  musical  con  la  mira  de  favorecer  loe  intereses  de  los 
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ciudadanos  por  medio  del  adelanto  de  la  educacidn  mufical  y        moMMeriM  dtll 
libertad  de  ensefiar,  estoy  cierto  de  que  no  se  habrla  xechactdo  d«  ]    mo  tea 

petici6n. 

Naturalmente,  esa  ingerencia  no  deberia  acazrear  perjutcios  m  la  •**—*—*■' 
como  no  los  acarrea  a  las  escuelas  primariaB,  porque  la  mtenrencitfa  oftcial  m  Mil 
sentido  significa  regularizaci6n  y  no  monopolio.    La  accidn  oficial,  en  efedo,  m  ki 
eliminado  en  ningdn  pate  la  ensefianza  privada;  por  el  contnriOy  la  ha  reipetodo  y 
estimulado.    Pero  ningdn  gobiemo  deberla  abdicar  sub  derechos  de  dire 
y  super vigilancia,  inhcrente  a  su  condicidn  de  poder  pdblico,  en  este  imi 
asunto  de  la  ensefianza  privada  que  afecta  el  porvenir  de  millones  de  ci 

El  proteccionismo,  entendido  en  el  sentido  de  la  unificacidn  de  la  enBefiama,  44i 
el  problcma  pendiente,  pero  si  se  lo  interpreta  en  el  sentido  de  la  coopeiacida  ofidilt 
de  la  in9trucci6n  gratuita,  de  la  cultura  artfstica  en  general,  del  desinter^  y  dd  allnl^ 
mo,  permitird  a  los  americanos,  en  los  afios  venideroe,  ocupar  los  puetUw  lemisdM 
ahora  a  los  extranjeros. 

La  clase  dc  protecci6n  a  que  aludo  en  estas  p^inas'no  requiere  la  imposicidn  di 
gravdmenes  sobre  la  mdsica  ni  sobre  los  mllsicos  extranjeros,  como  se  hacecon  lospi^ 
ductos  y  laa  mercancfas  extranjeros.  Tal  sistema,  aplicado  a  la  mtkica,  no  darlaolio 
resultado  que  cl  de  elcvar  el  costo  de  la  mdsica  para  el  ciudadano  y  constituir  m 
especie  de  privilegio  favorable  a  los  mdsicos,  y  perjudicial  a  los  que  no  lo  son.  Loi 
mismos  mdsicos  saben  muy  bien  administrarse  esta  dltima  clase  de  pioteccioBiMt 
por  obra  dc  sua  sindicatos  o  asociacioncs  sin  que  el  gobiemo  intervenga  para  nadaM 
ello.  £1  pn)teccioni8mo  que  preconizo  es  mucho  m&a  amplio,  se  propone  la  cnttnB 
general  y  se  exticnde  a  los  profesionales  y  a  los  no  profesionales. 

Acaso  sea  incorrecto  hablar  de  proteccionismo,  palabra  que  tiene  un  sentido  t^cnkt 
en  cconomfa  poUtica,  al  refcrirme  a  este  sistema  de  auxilio  oficial  que  tan  encancidi^ 
mcntc  rccomicndo  y  que  ha  sido  probado  con  6xito  feliz  en  un  pais  tan  joven  ooioolt 
Rcpublica  de  Panamd .  Pero  el  error,  si  alguno  ha  habido,  es  de  naturalesa  puiamaUl 
jurfdica  y  a  un  musico  puede  serle  fdcilmente  perdonado. 

Algo  difi^no  dc  mencionarse  ocurri6  en  la  ciudad  de  PanamA  once  afios  ha,  cuandoM 
establccio  el  Conscrvatorio  de  Mdsica.  Los  profesores  de  la  localidad  no  acostumbnr 
ban  ensefiar  solfeo.  Por  el  contrario,  tcnfan  a  sus  alumnos  en  tal  ignorancia  sn 
cuanto  a  lectura  musical  que  parecfa  como  si  abrigasen  secretes,  temores,  por  el  piO" 
greso  dc  sus  alumnos.  Acaso  pcnsaban  que  tan  pronto  como  los  alumnos  hubisMft 
alcanzado  una  clara  comprcnsi6n  de  los  signos  de  la  notaci6n  y  de  los  principiot 
elcmcntalcs  dc  la  mtlsica,  los  servicios  de  los  maestros  habrian  de  resultar  inneceflwiait 
y  to<io  su  cmpcilo  parecfa  cifrarsc  en  mantener  a  los  alumnos  en  estado  de  dependendSi 
forma  dc  tiranfa  muy  propia  de  la  humana  naturaleza. 

Tail  pronto  como  el  conscrvatorio  comenz6  a  ensefiar  solfeo  y  la  gente  empeid  a 
darae  cucnta  de  que  cualquiera  podia  leer  a  primera  vista  un  trozo  de  mdsica  ttt 
bien  como  se  lee  un  peri6dico,  ciertos  maestros  de  mdsica  dieron  por  sentado  qua  M 
les  habfa  dcscargado  un  golpe  de  muerte,  y  en  seguida  comenz6  una  o^mp^a^  ^ 
sordas  intrigas  y  de  crlticas  contra  la  nueva  in8tituci6n. 

No  tardaron  ellos  mucho,  sin  embargo,  en  descubrir  que  nada  habfa  ndo  tea 
infundado  como  su  grande  alarma.  Por  supuesto,  que  tuvieron  que  cambiar  dt 
m^todos  de  ensefianza,  pero  el  ndmero  de  bus  alumnos  no  disminuy6  y  les  soq)nndi6 
extraordinariamente  ver  que  las  cosas  no  tomaban  el  giro  pesimista  que  elloa  habftn 
previsto.  He  aquf  un  ejemplo  de  una  nueva  conquista  de  la  libertad  y  de  la  ciYili* 
zacidn,  nada  sangriento  ni  ruidoeo,  pero  no  por  eso  menos  meritorio  y  consolador, 
comc)  que  prueba  cudn  infundados  son  los  temores  de  quienes  se  sienten  obligadoa  a 
invocar  la  ignorancia  o  la  tiranla  en  defcnsa  propia. 

La  protecci6n  oficial  en  favor  del  desarrollo  de  la  educaci6n  musical,  no  hari  dafio 
alguno  a  los  profesores  particularee  ni  comprometerd  los  buenos  resultadoa  de  la 
""^npetencia.    Al  contrario,  creo  que  ol  resultado  final  de  semejante 
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irovechoeo  »  los  maeBtros  jMiticulares  y  a  la  comunidad  en  general.  En  Europe, 
08  coneervatorios  oficiales  de  mdaica  86I0  reciben  talentoe  de  primera  claae,  en  tanto 
[lie  I08  talentoe  comunes  tienen  que  acudir  a  la  ensefianza  jirivada.  £1  primer 
Bedio,  eleva  el  nivel  profesional;  el  segundo,  propaga  el  amor  a  la  m<kica  en  general. 
Lejoe  de  causar  perjuicio  a  la  ensefianza  privada  de  cualquior  claae,  el  deber  del 
lobiemo  coneiste  en  tratarla  como  amigo  o  asociado  eecundandb  sua  eefuenos  en  el 
BQtido  de  mejorar  sub  m^todoe  y  su  eficacia  en  pro  del  bien  general. 

PR0TSGa6N  OnCIAL  ▲  MBDIA8. 

La  protecci6n  oficial  a  la  mtisica  nacional  se  extiende  mis  alU  de  la  instruccidn 
folesional  que  se  da  a  los  alumnos  y  ^a  a  los  artistas  novicios  en  la  vida. 

Ademis  de  Ice  conservatorioe  de  musica  y  declamaci6n,  Fnmcia  posee  los  grandes 
eatroe  donde  los  laureadoe  de  los  conservatorios  son  contratados  ]>or  afios. 

Bien  que  poseyendo  tambi^n  teatroe  nacionales,  los  gobiemos  latino-americanoB 
lan  descuidado  crear  los  vlnculos  necesarios  entre  esue  teatros  y  los  conservatmos, 
fectuando  asl  s61o  media  labor  proteccionista  y  copiando  a  mediae  los  modelos 


La  protecci6n  teatral  secundada  por  el  Hon.  Dr.  P.  P.  Glaxton. 

Una  vez  facilitada  la  adopcidn  de  la  carrera  musical  a  las  personas  de  toda  condicidn 
odal  por  medio  de  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  especiales  o  conservatorioe  de  mdsica 
esteadoe  por  el  Gobiemo  y  gratuitos  para  los  alumnos,  no  bay  que  pensar  que  las 
ntoridades  ban  cumplido  ya  con  todas  sus  obligaciones  para  con  sus  conciudadanos. 
)ando  por  sentado  que  los  miisicos  profesionales  ban  sido  ya  adiestrados  en  los  con- 
ervatorios  ptiblicos,  el  Estado  no  puede  descuidar  su  suerte  ulterior  y  arrojarlos  sin 
lefensa  en  brazos  de  ambiciosos  empresarios,  agentes  de  conciertos  y  otros  paHbitos 
lei  mundo  musical.  Esta  pr^tica  serfa  tan  poco  16gica  como  la  de  f omen  tar  un 
ntenao  desarroUo  industrial  para  luego  denegar  a  los  ciudadanos  los  medioe  de  exporter 
)1  narpltu  de  sus  manufacturas.  En  ese  caso  el  exceso  de  producci6n,  en  vez  de 
avorecer  loe  intereses  nacionales,  obraria  en  contra  de  ^toe  empobreciendo  la  indus- 
ria,  abaratando  la  obra  de  mano  y  provocando  crisis  domdsticas. 

He  aquf  porqu6  considero  que  los  gobiernos  que  profesan  la  doctrina  de  la  inter- 
rencidn  oficial  en  materia  de  instruccidn  artlstica  y  que  desean  poner  los  medios  para 
lacer  efectiva  tal  intervenci6n,  fracasan  en  bu  empefio  cuando  vacilan  o  retroceden 
mte  la  consecuencia  16gica  de  aquella  doctrina,  es  decir,  la  acci6n  oficial  en  materia 
le  actividad  teatral,  la  cual  debe  manifestarse  poseyendo  el  Estado  los  teatros  nacio- 
lales  o  subvenciondndolos  para  que  cooperen  a  los  fines  de  la  cultura  artistica  nacional. 
31  gobiemo  francos,  per  ejemplo,  no  s<51amente  posee  los  conservatories  de  mt!isica  y 
leclamaci6n  sino  tambi^n  los  teatros  nacionales  donde  se  representa  la  6pera,  la 
>pera  c6mica,  la  tragedia,  la  comedia  y  el  drama.  Los  alumnos  de  los  conservatorioe, 
d  ingresar  a  estas  instituciones,  contraen  el  compromise  de  representar,  por  cierto 
itimero  de  afios,  ai  finalizar  sus  eetudios  y  de  esa  manera  el  Gobiemo  gufa  a  sus  propios 
irtietas  a  trav^  de  la  vida  hasta  mucho  despu^  de  la  terminaci6n  de  sus  estudios 
;6cnicos.  Extiende  su  protecci6n  a  los  teatros  nacionales  donde  se  contratan  loe 
nejores  talentos  hasta  que  reciban  su  consagracidn  definitiva,  pues  de  otro  mode  loe 
»fuerzos  del  Estado  en  favor  de  la  cultura  musical  podrian  resultar  ilusorios. 

En  nuestro  hemisferio  occidental  las  cosas  pasan  de  muy  diferente  manera.  Estadoe 
Jnidos,  por  ejemplo,  no  comparte  la  teoria  de  la  intervenci6n  del  gobiemo  en  asuntos 
le  mdsica  y,  por  consiguiente,  no  posee  conservatorios  ni  teatros  del  Estado.  En 
ilgunas  de  nuestras  Reptiblicas  sur-americanas,  la  teorfa  de  la  intervencidn  oficial 
la  sido  generalmente  adoptada  en  lo  concemiente  a  los  conservatorios  y  escuelas, 
)ero  en  lo  tocaute  a  teatros,  dicha  teoria  se  limita,  por  lo  general,  a  la  posesidn,  por 
9arte  del  Estado,  de  loe  edificios,  sin  intervenci6n  alguna  con  la  verdadera  actividad 
^tral.  En  otros  casos — y  estos  son  los  peores — el  Estado  posee  im  teatro  nacional  y 
^arece  de  escuelas  de  mtisica. 

Santiago,  la  capital  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile,  posee  un  conservatorio  oficial  de 
Didsica  y  declamaci6n  en  el  cual  se  da  gratuitamente  a  los  alumnos  una  educacidn 
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musical  completa,  pero  el  mismo  gobiemo  que  asf  interviene  en  favor  da  k  coltaB* 
nacional,  abandona  el  campo  teatral  a  la  codicia  de  IO0  emprcMgios,  qniww% 
a  escoger  entre  el  arte  y  el  negocio,  dan  sin  vacilar  la  prefereneia  al  af^gimdo  y 
judican  seriamente  la  buena  obra  realizada  por  el  Gbbiemo  en  el  conaoi  watorio. 

En  Argentina  creo  que  no  existen  conservatorioe  ni  teatros  de  propiedad  del  goUnao^ 
lo  mismo  que  en  E^stados  Unidoe;  pero  en  la  mayor  parte  de  loa  pafses 
se  repite  el  caso  de  Santiago  de  Chile.  La  ingerencia  del  EMado  ie  reduce  a  la  ii 
ci6n  tunica,  sin  tener  en  cuenta  para  nada  la  suerte  ultericv  de  loe  mdsicoi  ym  fo^ 
mados  por  el  couservatorio.  La  principal  difcrencia  digna  de  indicane  €■  Ma: 
algunos  de  esos  paises  ticnen  teatros  de  propiedad  nacional  o  mnnicipal,  como  Gnat^ 
mala,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia  y  Ecuador,  pero  esta  circunstancia,  por  aorpraadeata 
que  ello  resulte,  no  ha  ejercido  influencia  sensible  en  el  deaarrollo  del  arte  nacianal  y 
lo3  hermosos  edificios  parecen  iglesias  despro vistas  de  aacerdotes. 

La  construcci6n  de  hermosos  y  costosoe  teatros  por  los  Gobiemoa  de  Gentro  y  Sod 
Am<^rica  ha  inculcado  a  muchos  la  creencia  de  que  en  esos  palsea  eziate  una  alia 
cultura  musical,  deducci6n  que  no  es  rigurosamente  exacta.  Bien  qua  la  cultoia 
musical  es  innegable,  los  edificios  en  cue8ti6n  no  tienen  relacidn  eaencial  con  aOa- 
Esos  dispcndiosos  monumentos  fueron  erigidos  en  varios  casoe,  para  provecho  da  ka 
contratistos,  pero,  en  lo  general,  por  irrazonada  imitaci6n  del  ejemplo  europeo. 

Efectivamcnte,  en  la  America  Latina  hemos  logrado  imitar  lo  europeo,  annqoa 
sulo  a  medias.  No  hemos  copiado  el  mecanismo  intcmo  de  los  teatros  nlu*i^l^  ^ 
Franc  ia  y  nos  hemos  mostrado  asl  incapaces  de  deecubrir  loe  vfnculoa  fntiinoa  qua 
existcn  entre  los  diferentcs  6rganos  de  la  vida  artlstica  en  Europa. 

En  Panama,  mi  propio  puis,  la  tendencia  a  plagiar  lo  franco  ee  roanifeatd  deada 
los  alborcs  de  nucstra  nacionalidad.  Antes  de  1903  no  existfa  en  el  pafo  cultoa 
musical,  dramdtica  ni  litcraria  suficicntc  para  justificar  el  gasto  que  requeria  la  oona- 
truccion  de  uii  Teatro  Nacional,  pero  cl  Gobierno  emprendiu  la  obra,  sin  embaigo^ 
porquc  80  con^idoro  obligado  a  incurrir  en  esa  misma  imitaci6n  incompleta  a  ina- 
zonadu  de  lo  francos,  de  que  nos  habfan  dado  ejemplo  nuestros  vccinoe  loe  coetarricanaM 
y  los  colombianos.  Este  genero  peculiar  de  proteccion  oficial  en  favor  de  la  aedicanla 
caus;\  del  Arte  encuciitni  con  facilidad  Himpatfas  y  ayuda  en  la  opinion  pdblica  porqoa 
implira  diverslone**  para  el  pueblo  y  ganaiirias  para  los  contratistas.  Aaf  8ucedi6 
quo  p  >r  muchos  ail'H  uuoHtro  Teatro  Nacional  Mo  aprovecho  a  las  compafifaa  axtian- 
jer.is  (le  trausito  en  el  I^tmo.  las  cuales  obtenlan  del  Gobierno  el  uso  del  edificio  libra 
de  ^asti).4.  iucluyeiulo  luz  y  tramoya;  infeliz  circunstancia  que  mc  indujo  a  i»wfiginf> 
un  proyeoto  practiro  en  virtud  tlol  cual  el  dinero  invertido  en  la  construccidn  dd 
ediiicio  y  en  el  mantenimientx)  de  la  plantu,  pudiera  utili/arse  finalmente  en  pro  da 
la  (Mus:i  del  arte,  segun  se  deniuestra  en  el  Capitulo  VIII,  pardgrafo  A,  pigiua  41  da 
o4e  es<Tito. 

He  leido  que  cl  Honorable  Dr.  Philanrler  P.  CLixtrm,  Comisario  de  Instnicci^  da 
los  Estados  Unidos  y  uuo  <ie  l«x«  I)iro<-tores  del  Segundo  (  ongreso  Cieutffico  Aa- 
Amerirano,  dei^fa,  no  h:K*e  nuu-ho,  que  si  <'l  fuera  millonario  algun  dfa,  eetablecerfa 
en  t'xl.)  el  pais  teatros  niuni(*i{)ul(*s  de  opera  en  donde  el  pueblo  romdn  y  todos  loa 
que  trabajan,  pobres  o  rlcos,  pudieran  escuchar  cosns  que  ennefian  ele\*acl5n  y  bellea. 
Y  es  ron-^olador  saber  que  el  proy(>r*to  de  difundir  la  cultura  musical  pc»r  medio  da  la 
actividad  teatral  reribe  tan  matrnffica  adho^inn  y  en  t4n  c^cogidos  t^rminoe  como  loa 
arriba  ritadn.-*  del  Hoiionible  l)r.  (  laxtoii.  IVro  (.es  reulmente  nwPKirio  ser  millonario 
p\ra  ello?  No  tiene  acaso  el  Coniis^irio  de  Instruccion  de  los  Estadoe  Unidoe  mayor 
l>oder  y  autoriilad  para  convert ir  <*s<>s  suenos  en  realidad  que  cimlquicr  millonario  da 
heebo  o  imi  potencia? 

C.\rHAH   rofllllI.ES   DR   ATU.\Sn    KN    F.L   DF..SARItOLLO   MUBICAL. 

Kl  sistenia  del  "do-desplazable/'  adoi)tado  vn  los  Estados  I'nidos  para  la  enaefiaasa 
fundamental  de  la  musica,  considerado  dtndlc  el   punto  do  vista  de  la  taorfa  y  la 
ictica  musical. 


\ 
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Superioridad  del  solfeo  puro  sobre  el  siBtema  del  do-despUzable,  el  ''galiniiimo/' 
el  "tonic-fiolfa"  y  aim  sobre  el  alfabeto  musical  alem^. 
Los  alemanes  necesitados  de  canto,  segtin  Ricardo  Wagner. 
Interesantes  experimentoe  hechos  en  el  Conservatorio  de  Panam&. 

£1  hecho  de  que  unos  doscientos  alumnos  americanos  se  ban  matriculado  en  el 
Conservatorio  Nacional  de  MMca  de  PanamA,  sobre  un  total  de  mil  cien  alumnoe, 
me  ha  dado  la  oportunidad  de  observar  en  un  sentido  general  las  caracteristicas  de  la 
eosefianza  musical  en  America.  Aquellos  disclpulos  americanos  pertenecfan  a  tan 
diversas  cat^gorfas  sociales,  provcnfan  de  lugares  tan  distintos  y  habfan  recibido  Iob 
primeroB  rudimentos  musicales  de  fuentes  tan  diferentes,  que  cualquier  raqgo  comtln 
a  todoB  ellos  tenia  necesariamente  que  considerarse  como  exponente  del  sistema 
nacional. 

A  decir  verdad,  ninguno  de  esos  doscientos  alumnos  sabfa  leer  mtisica  en  el  sentido 
complete  de  la  palabra.  Todos  ignoraban  el  solfeo.  Aunque  unos  eran  buenoe 
instrumentistas  y  otros  buenos  can  tores,  ninguno  era  buen  ''mtisico*'  en  la  acepci6ii 
tdcnica  del  vocablo.  Sus  principios  eran  defectuosos  en  el  sentido  de  que  ninguno 
de  ellos,  puesto  al  frente  de  una  pdgina  de  milsica,  podia  escucharle  mentalmente  ni 
comprender  instantdneamente  su  significado  musical. 

Investigando  las  causas  de  tal  estado  de  coeas,  he  Uegado  a  atribuirlo  en  parte  al 
"do-desplazable.''  Este  es  el  sistema  de  ensenar .  mtisica  en  los  Estados  Unidoe, 
como  lo  atestiguan  nuestros  doscientos  discipulos.  Participa  del  sistema  de  la 
notacidn  modema,  del  ^'tonic-solfa,"  de  la  8olmizaci6n  medioeval  y  del  solfeo  que  se 
usa  en  los  paises  latinos;  pero  eu  relaci6n  con  la  mtisica  misma,  ocupa  la  poflici^n  de 
on  sistema  auxiliar,  al  igual  que  el  '^galinismo/'  el  ''tonicHwUa/'  el  m^todo  de 
Dessirier  y  otras  combiuaciones  inventadas  para  simpllficar  el  aprendizaje  de  la 
mtisica.  La  utilidad  de  estos  m^todos  simplificativoe,  empero,  ee  altamente  discu- 
tible  cuando  en  lugar  de  mantenerse  en  su  condici6n  de  sistema  auxiliar,  tiatan  de 
Buplantar  el  sistema  usual  y  la  teorfa  universal  dc  la  mtisica. 

La  prdctica  del  solfeo  nos  ensefia  que  *Mo"  es  cierta  nota  colocada  en  cierta  Ifnea 
0  espacio  del  pentagrama,  de  acuerdo  con  cierta  clave.  Una  a  ez  determinada  por  la 
clave  la  poeici6n  de  "do "  en  el  pentagrama,  las  notas  que  le  siguen  en  la  escala  may<» 
ascendente  ee  denominan  sucesivamente  "re,"  "mi,"  "fa,"  "sol,"  "la,"  "si,"  y 
mientras  esa  cla\  e  pre .  alece  dichas  notas  no  pueden  cambiar  de  nombre.  Pero 
viene  el  sistema  del  do-desplazable  y  nos  ensefia  que,  sin  que  ningtin  cambio  de  clave 
inter-,  enga,  "mi"  se  conviertc  en  "do"  cuando  el  tone  se  anna  con  cuatro  sostenidos; 
"re"  se  comierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  se  anna  con  doe  sostenidoe;  "fa"  se  con- 
\derte  en  "  do  "  cuando  el  tono  so  arma  con  un  bemol,  y  asf  sucesivamente.  Preguntad 
ahora  a  un  pianista  si  en  el  teclado  "mi"  se  comierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  exige 
cuatro  sostenidos,  o  "fa"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tono  exige  un  bemol;  su 
respuesta  serd  negati\  a:  aquellas  notas  no  cambian  en  el  teclado  cualquiera  que  sea 
el  ntimero  de  sostenidos  o  bemoles  de  la  armadura.  Por  conaiguiente,  el  sistema  del 
do  mo\  ible  es  false:  rompe  la  unidad  necesaria  entre  la  pr&ctica  musical  y  la  teorfa,  e 
introduce  complicaci6n  donde  s61o  se  buscaba  simplificaci6n. 

El  sistema  del  do-mo\  ible  obliga  al  alumno  a  "transportar"  constantemente  desde 
el  principio  dc  los  estudios,  como  tambi6n  lo  hace  el  "galinismo"  por  medio  de  bus 
cifras.  Y  si  consideramos  que  el  transporte  es  una  de  las  mayores  dificultades  de  la 
lectura  musical,  pues  requiere  el  conocimiento  previo  y  complete  de  las  siete  clavee, 
habrd  que  convenir  en  que  los  sedicentes  sistemas  simplificadores  imierten  el  orden 
natural  de  las  cosas  iniciando  al  alumno,  desde  el  principio  de  Iob  estudios,  a  las  mis 
trascendentes  dificultades  de  la  lectura. 

Nuestra  moderna  teorfa  musical  di\  ide  la  octava  en  doce  semltonos  iguales,  cada 
uno  de  los  cuales  es  la  base  de  todo  un  sistema  tonal.  Este  problema  fu6  resuelto  en 
la  6poca  moderna  por  Juan  Sebastidn  Bach,  quien  demoBtr6  la  practicabilidad  de 
este  principio  componiendo  sus  24  prehidios  y  fugas  (12  mayores  y  12  menores)  denomi- 
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nados  "El  Glavicordio  bien  atemperado."  En  IO0  \iejo0  tiempoB griegoa  AruldgMiii 
de  Tarento  Boetu\-o  la  misma  teoila  contra  la  eecuela  de  PLUigaraa.  La  riqnesk  da 
colorido  y  de  expreai6n  que  esta  di\  eraidad  tonal  ha  impartido  a  la  m^ialca,  no  requMn 
demoetraci6n.  I^as  relaclones  tonales  aon  laa  leyes  arquitectdnicas  de  la  comporicida 
musical.  Pero  viene  el  "do-mo\iMe"  y,  haciendo  talila  raaa  de  nuestro  conccpio 
tonal,  86I0  reconoce  un  factor  tonal:  "do."  Aqu(  tambl6n  aparece  el  watmna  cb 
pugna  con  la  prdctica  y  la  teoria  musical  y,  por  conaiguiente,  reaulta  blao.  Ademii^ 
es  contrario  a  las  tendcncias  de  la  miisica  moderna,  deede  luego  que  la  \  aguedad  de  la 
arquitoctura  tonal  parece  ser  la  caracterfstica  de  loe  compod tores  futuristaa.  Recuerdo 
que  en  1900,  cuando  yo  estudiaVa  compoeici6n  musical  en  la  "Schola  Cantorum'*  da 
Parffl.  Mr.  Vincent  d'lndy,  mi  maestro,  me  dijo  que  cuando  61  \itat6  por  ves  prinMn 
al  gran  Liszt  en  Weimar,  este  ultimo  compositor  le  ha])16  de  la  inutilldad  de  lea  tonoa 
en  muHica.  ^C6mo  proccderd,  pues,  el  estudiante  de  mt^ca,  por  el  sistemadel  "do- 
movil  Ic,*'  para  localizar  su  "do"  cuando  el  tono  no  estd  indicado  en  la  armadoiBi 
coino  ocurre  en  muchas  obras  modernas? 

Mi  propia  experiencia  me  ensefia  que  los  alumnoe  que  han  aprendido  el  nstema  dil 
'* do-mo  il  le"  tienen  mayor  dificultad  para  entender  y  leer  los  diferentee  tonoa  con 
Bostonidos  y  };emole8  que  los  alumnos  despro\istos  de  toda  preparaci6n  murfcal. 
Su  monte  cstd  acostumbrada  al  "transporte,"  del  cual  no  puede  desembarazaiaa 
fdcilmente. 

La  0(lurari6n  primaria  se  propone  dar  a  loe  nifios  un  resumen  general  do  loa 
nocimiontos  luimanos  y  prepararlos  para  un  deaarroUo  superior.  Ikfaa  cuando 
sistcma  do  cnseilanza  constituye  un  estorbo  para  los  j6vene8  dcseoaos  de 
tardc  milsicos  profesionalcs.  su  utilidad  queda  seriamente  romprometida. 
radamontc  creo  que  una  prepara(*i6n  musical  que  coloca  obstdculos  para  el  ulterior 
dcsarrollo  de  la  C()mprcnsi6n  musical,  dcberfa  eliminarse  cuanto  antes  del  plan  de 
estudioH. 

La  ra/.6n  que  sc  aduoe  contra  la  notaci6n  musical  modema  es  su  pretendida  com- 
pliraci^n.  P'l  "  do-mo vible,*'  como  todos  los  sistemas  auxiliares,  est4  llamado  n 
facilitar  o  simplifjcar  su  le<'tura.  Pero  mi  propia  experiencia  en  el  Conaenratorio  de 
Panama,  dondc  existc  una  BC('('i6n  preparatoria,  es  que  los  nifios  de  dies  y  once  afioe 
son  rapares  de  leer  a  primera  vista  y  de  cantar  cualquier  dase  de  mtisica  en  cualquur 
tono.  Kstos  nifios  no  sc  (Ie(li<>an  exclusivamente  al  estudio  de  la  miMcm,  pues  con- 
currcn  u  las  (4ascs  de  solfco  dos  veccs  por  semana,  precisamente  al  salir  de  la  escuela 
primaria.  Dcbo  airrCr^ar,  on  honor  de  la  verdad.  que  rara  vez  preparan  su  lecii6n  a 
domi'-ilio  y  que  sii  liabilidad  en  la  Icctura  a  primera  vista  es  obra  excluaiva  de  laa 
lc(*<'ioncs  de  media  bora  que  re(*iben  dos  veccs  en  la  semana. 

Los  niilos  amcrii  ailos  que  comicnzan  sus  estudios  en  nuestro  Conservatorio  y  qoe 
se  hallan  libres  de  la  influencia  del  "do  moviblc,"  muestran  tanta farilidad  y  rapidea 
como  los  nifios  paniimtMlos  pani  aprondor  a  leer  y  cantar  la  m(bi(A  a  primera  vista. 

Am6ri('a  no  ha  imitado  la  pedai:o«;fa  musical  alemana.  Kn  efecto.  los  alemanos  no 
emplean  el  *'sc»lfoo''  ni  el  **  do-mo vible" — el  cual  es  un  solfeo  de  segunda 
variudo  en  el  molde  del  *'toni('-«olfa"  de  los  ii^doses — ellos  emplctan  el 
alfab/'*ti('o  y  i*sto  so  expli<^  on  Lran  parte  |M)r  el  (^rdcter  poco  musical  de  la  lengna 
alomana.  su  falta  do  vocalidad  y  su  asporcza.  No  hay  duda  que  el  "solfeo/*  que  eaal 
mismo  ranto,  impart irfa  a  los  muHicos  alcmancs  aquella  vocalidad  y  sentido  mel6dioo 
de  que  tan  necesitados  cstdn.  si  homos  de  dar  cr^lito  al  testimonio  de  Ricardo  WagiMr. 
Dice  ^"1  a  ostc  re8j)o<*to: 

KI  raiktn  os  ospcrial monte  diffril  ])ara  nosotnjs  los  alemanes,  infinitamente  mla 
dif(<*il  que  ]>ara  los  italianos.  y  aun  n\&»  q^iie  para  los  fram^ses.  La  raz6n  estriba  no 
s^iamonto  on  la  inlluonria  que  ol  clima  ojorco  sobro  los  6n:anos  de  la  vos,  sino  prin- 
oimlmonto — y  osto  os  fdiil  de  compn^bar — en  las  (>ualidados  de  la  lengua. 

La  uaturaleza.  que  lo  lia  hecho  todo  facil  ))ara  los  italianos  (quienes,  par  eata  imidn, 
ae  ^loriau  de  si  mismos),  ha  hecho  d  if  foil  para  los  alemanes  el  uso  de  sua  6rganoa  vo- 
les. 
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La  exisefianza  vocal  recibida  en  los  comienzos  de  la  educaci6n  tiene  que  ser  pro- 
vechoea  a  todo  mtisico,  cualquiera  que  sea  su  especialidad  en  el  arte.  £1  canto, 
tail  descuidado  en  Alemania,  se  venga  no  solamente  en  loe  cantoree  sino  tambi^n  en 
los  instrumentistas  y,  sobre  todo,  en  los  compositores. 

La  voz  humana  es  la  base  pr&ctica  de  toda  mllsica,  La  m^  osada  combinaci6n  del 
compositor,  la  mas  audaz  ejecuci6n  del  ''virtuoso,"  encuentra  finalmente  la  ley  de 
BOfl  manifestaciones  en  el  canto  puro.  Oreo,  por  consiguiente,  en  la  ensefianza 
obligatoria  del  canto  para  todos  los  musicos. 

Debemoe  ocuparnos,  en  primer  lugar,  del  ''canto,''  ])orque  su  desarrollo — base  de 
toda  cultura  musical — ofrece  grandee  dificultades  y  est^  muy  descuidado  en  Ale- 
mania.  (Del  Informe  al  Rey  Luis  de  Baviera  sobre  una  escuela  alemana  de  m(isica 
en  Municli.) 

Mis  tarde  Wagner  insistid  en  la  misma  teoria  en  su  estudio  "Sobre  el  Arte  de  Dirigir 
la  Orquesta: " 

La  lecci6n  mas  elocuente  me  fu^  dada  en  1839,  cuando  of  tocar  por  la  orquesta  del 
Gonservatorio  de  Paris  aquella  Novena  Sinfonfa  que  ya  comenzaba a  serme  sospechosa. 
Entonces  las  sombras  cayeron  de  mis  ojos,  vl  claramente  en  qu^  consistla  la  inter- 
pretaci6n  y  desde  ese  momento  descubrf  el  secreto  que  debia  darme  la  soluci6n  del 
problema.  I^  orquesta  Labia  aprendido  a  reconocer  en  cada  comp^  el  "melos" 
de  Beethoven,  que  habia  cscapado  a  nuestros  valientes  mtisicos  de  Leipzig,  y  ese 
*'melos"  lo  "cantaba"  la  orquesta  I 

£1  mdsico  francos  estd  tan  felizmente  influenciado  por  la  escuela  italiana,  a  la  cual 
pertenece  en  realidad,  que  para  ^1  la  mtisica  no  puede  ser  comprendida  sino  por  el 
•canto."  'locar  bien  un  instrumento  si'rnifica,  para  61,  "cantar"  en  este  instru- 
mento.  Como  acabo  de  decirlo,  esta  soberbia  orquesta  "cantaba"  la  sinfonia.  Pero 
para  cantarla  bien,  habia  que  encontrar  el  movimiento  exacto  y  esto  f\x6  el  segundo 
punto  Que  llam6  mi  atenci6n  en  esa  ocasi6n. 

Sin«auda  Habeneck  no  poseia  a  este  respecto  ninguna  inspiraci6n  est^tica,  en  la 
acepci6n  abstracta  de  la  palabra;  no  tenia  "genio,"  pero  encontr6  el  verdadero  movi- 
miento induciendo  a  su  orquesta,  por  medio  de  la  perseverancia,  a  descubrir  el  "melos'* 
de  la  sinfonia. 

No  temo  afiadir  que  nuestros  directores  de  orquesta  no  entienden  una  palabra  del 
verdadero  movimiento  de  las  obras  porque  no  entienden  una  palabra  de  "canto." 
Nunca  he  visto  un  "Kapel  Meister"  alemdn  u  otro  director  musical  capaz  de  "can- 
tar" una  molodfa  con  buona  o  mala  voz. 

Wagner,  como  se  ve,  preconiza  el  canto  para  el  desarrollo  del  sentido  mel<5dico  y 
del  sentido  ritmico.  Dejo  el  camino  libre  para  recomendarlo  tambidn  en  el  desa- 
rrollo diil  sentido  del  tercer  elemejito  musical:  la  armonfa,  como  lo  hizo  61  con  los  dos 
primeros  elementos:  ritmo  y  melodfa. 

A  este  respecto,  voy  a  referir  un  incidonte  personal.  En  los  dfas  de  la  construc- 
ci6n  del  Canal  de  Panama,  habia  en  la  Zona  del  Canal  ima  banda  de  mdsica  llamada 
''Banda  de  la  Comisidn  del  Canal  Istmico"  porque  estaba  formada  por  empleados 
civiles  del  Canal.  El  Director  vino  un  dia  a  Panamd  y  se  inscribi6  en  el  Conserva- 
torio  como  alurnjio  do  la  claflo  de  armonfa.  Adomds  de  dirigir  la  Banda  de  la  Comi- 
ti6n  del  Canal,  61  tenia  a  su  cargo  las  clases  de  m(isica  en  las  escuelas  primarias  de 
la  Zona  del  Canal,  en  las  cualcs  ensofiaba  la  mtisica  de  acuerdo  con  el  sistema  del 
**do-movible."  El  me  pedia  claros  principios  y  leyes  s61idas  en  materia  de  armonfa 
y  parooi6  sorprondido  al  oirme  decir  que  las  leyes  arm6nicas,  si  acaso  existian  podfan 
caber  en  una  lioja  do  papel,  pero  que  la  prdctica  de  la  armonfa,  es  decir  la  com- 
prensi6n  de  las  relacioncs  tonales,  el  manejo  hdbil  de  los  acordes  y  las  tonalidades, 
era  mds  un  arte  que  una  cioncia  y  requerfa  ailos  enteros  de  diario  trabajar.  El 
asombro  del  Director  lleg6  al  coimo  cuando  le  dije  que  nada  absoluto  podfa  prescribirse 
en  armonfa,  puesno  habia  teoria  ni  regla  que  no  hubiese  side  conculcada  y  burlada  por 
los  grandes  compositores.     Su  solicitud  de  f6rmulas  especificas  no  fu6  reiterada. 

A  decir  v(?rdad,  el  director  carecia  de  la  preparaci6n  necesaria  para  entrar  en  una 
clase  de  armonia,  aun  cuando  poseia  un  diploma  para  ensefiar  mtisica.  No  com- 
prendia  las  relacioncs  tonales  de  la  musica  y  carecia  de  aquel  sentido  de  la  armonfa 
que  el  mismo  solfeo  es  capaz  de  desarrollar  cuando  se  estudia  con  maestros  compe- 
tentee.    En  efocto,  la  educaci6n  arm6nica  del  oido  es  posible  por  medio  del  solfeo 
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porque  la  armonfa  es  inmancnto  y  no  ha  menester  el  auxilio  de  kM  acoidei 
mantfostarso,  pudicndo  ser  sucesiva  tan  bien  como  aimulUnea.    Pcnr  tanto,  un 
comploto  de  solfoo,  tal  como  los  do  Dannhauaer  o  Lavig:nac,  hubien  sido  una 
ente  prcparaci6n  para  61  antes  de  abordar  el  estudio  de  la  aimonia. 

EL  FACTOR  ECON6iaOO. 

I^  carrera  musical  considerada  como  Industiia  nacional.    Punio  de  viata  del 
ciaiite.    Diuoro  producido  por  coiiciortos  lecciones  do  m^ca,  teatRM  muoicaleiy  y 
dinero  prodiicido  por  ol  trigo,  el  algod6u,  las  armas  de  fuego,  etc. 

Dopondencia  musical  de  America  on  rolaci6n  con  las  fuentea  de  produccidn  eiiio|M^ 
El  balance  del  comercio  musical.  El  volumcn  del  comcn.'io  musical  en  loe  Esladot 
Unidos.  lios  gobernantea  sonsatos  dcberian  mejorar  los  m^todos  de  onsefianimy  intnK 
ducir  buenos  profesores  y,  de  edto  mode,  detener  la  importacldn  de  mtiacoa  extnui- 
ieros.  La  faita  do  ambieute  artfstico  os,  en  parte,  la  causa  de  que  emigren  a  Europe 
los  mejoros  americanos. 


Antes  do  la  fundacidn  do  nuostro  Conservatorio  de  Mdaica  de  Panami,  once 
atnis,  la  cultura  musical  no  cxistia  en  nuestra  ciudad.  Ella  ae  hico  poflible  porque  fli 
Gobienio  omprendid  la  taroa  do  fomentarla  abriendo  un  ConBorvatorio  publico  coyi 
miaion  ha  sido  la  do  formar  on  el  publico  el  gusto  musical  y  dar  a  IO0  alunuiM  It 
destreza  tecuica.  Me  pcrmito  Uamar  la  atencion  hacia  este  doble  caiicter  de  nueiCn 
accion  oficiul.  Nuastro  deber  era  dar  la  habilidad  tdcnica  a  nueetros  discfpuloB,  pern 
no  va(^ilamos  on  tomar  ademds  a  nuestro  cargo  los  intorosoe  artfsticos  del  publico. 
Nos  crefamos  en  la  obligaci6n  do  protegcr  tanto  a  los  profesionaleB  como  a  loe  quo  bo 
lo  son,  contra  las  hazailas  do  los  especuladorus  y  charlatanes.  En  este  eentido,  pv^ 
puramos  el  camino  al  Estado  para  que  asumiese  el  dominio  del  teatro,  part  coiftribuir 
a  abaratar  el  procio  de  ei\trada  y  para  considerar  el  movimicnto  teatral  no  como  OB 
objeto  de  lucro  sine  comu  un  ni<Kiio  do  ( ontribuir  a  la  educacidn  eetdtica  del  pueblo. 

Asi  como  el  Gobienio  invierte  grandos  sumas  en  mejorar  los  Hos  y  loe  puentes,  eo 
poblar  las  tiorras  baldfas  y  en  la  construcci6n  do  ferrocaniloe  que  abran  nue\'os  campot 
a  la  explotaci6n  de  la  riqueza  mineral,  todo  con  el  objeto  de  fomentar  la  prosperidad 
na^rional,  las  niismas  razones  puedcn  aducirse  en  pro  de  los  legftimoe  interesee  de  lot 
mdaicos  niu  ionales  v  del  mavor  ntlmoro  de  los  ciudadanos. 

El  libro  camhio  y  la  "puerta  abierta"  son  medidas  convenientos  entre  paiisee 
ces  do  conip<^tir  on  condiciones  iguales;  pero  en  doiide  las  industrias  domteicM 
pu<Hlen  resistir  la  competencia  oxtranjera,  es  indudable  que  talee  doctrinae  aoB 
suicidas. 

Coui^idorando  la  profo^ion  musical  como  una  industria  nacional,  indcpendlente* 
monto  (!•'  su  valor  ei<t6tico,  h>s  amorifanos  podrian  asumir  a  su  rcspecto  la  actitud 
del  nof^)ciantc  y  aplicaric  el  mipmo  criterio  que  al  comercio  y  a  la  industria  manu- 
facturcra. 

Ijfi  cantidad  de  dinero  que  pale  do  America  anualmente  en  forma  de  honormriot 
a  artit^tan  y  pntfecdroH  cxtranjenis  quc<iarfa  en  el  pain  y  cnriquecerfa  a  los  artifltaa  J 
prt>f(*:">p*H  naci«>naU*tt  ai  la  in»tnicr'i(3n  muFi(*al  e^tuviera  organizada  de  manera  quo 
hatislu'iese  completamenle  las  necenidude.^  de  la  poblacion;  si,  por  ejemplo,  so  hillano 
a  la  altura  de  la  in^*trucci6n  cientifica  y  literaria. 

Cuando  una  ensenanza  er'pecial,  como  la  de  la  mlji«ica,  afccta  a  tantoft  millares  dt 
ciudadanos  como  lo  demuestran  las  eKtadfHti(-a»*  americanas,  no  cs  dablc  a  un  gobiemo 
democnitico  permanecer  quieto  y  bilenri;s5o  r<'Hpo<'to  <le  eus  defectos  e  impcrfeccionea. 

Quien  quiera  que  diga  (jue  Km  amoricano<i  no  son  arli^tas  o  que  careccn  de  talento 
artistico  ai*(*vera  una  fal^'(^ad.  No  hay  campo  de  la^  bellas  artes  o  de  la  musica  en 
donde  1  h  umcricanos  no  hayan  ribtcniiio  triunfoe  ruidoeo^(.  Pent  la  falta  de  facili- 
dadets  ])ani  cultivar  I'l  talonto  artf!«tico  <n  to«!as  la^  rVdfif^  Hocialce  ha  certado  erta 
camera  a  la?  arpiracionep  do  la.»s  perr^onai*  jif»bres. 

£1  din  Tn  pHKlucido  por  loe  conciertos,  h.s.  teatnjs,  obms  dc  pintuia,  leccionoe  de 
mtisif-a,  i.'t<'.,  CH  tan  bu^-no  cinio  o\  que  pro^icno  flid  tri!:o,  de  la  cx|)ortacidn  do 
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algoddn,  de  la  fabiicaci6n  de  ftrmas  y  municiones  etc.,  y  ee  diffcil  de  <H»nprender  el 
motivo  por  el  cual  ee  aspira  a  aumentar  la  dltima  claae  de  produccidn  en  tanto  que  ee 
nura  con  indiferenda  la  primera:  la  producci6n  de  artistas  y  profesoree  capacee  de 
proveer  a  las  necesidades  est^tlcas  nacionales  sin  necesidad  de  importarloe.  Ouando 
eete  resultado  se  haya  obtenido,  entoncee  la  independencia  de  lo6  Estadoe  Unidos 
en  materia  artfstica  serd  un  hecho  cumplido. 

Que  Eetados  Unidos  dependen  de  Euiopa  en  materia  de  mtisica  ha  sido  puesto 
en  evidencia  por  la  guerra  actual.  Citar^  algunos  ejemplos:  la  Gompafifa  de  6pera 
de  Chicago,  la  Compafifa  de  Opera  de  Filadelfia,  la  Gcmipafifa  de  6pera  de  Boston, 
la  "Century  6pera  Company/'  dejaron  de  existir  a  consecucncia  de  la  guerra.  Igual 
causa  motiv6  la  intemipci6n  de  la  Compaflia  de  6pera  Fiancesa  de  Nueva  Orleans. 

Si  AiQ^rica  hubieee  producido  suficientee  ejecutantes  y  cantores  de  primer  orden 
para  Uenar  loe  claroe  causados  por  las  necesidades  militares  de  loe  beligerantee  eu- 
ropeoe,  tales  fracases  no  se  habrfan  producido. 

No  es  que  no  haya  suficientes  mtisicos  en  Am^ca.  Es  que  debido  a  la  ^ta  de 
un  alto  nivel  en  la  instruccion  musical,  las  estrellas  americanas  de  primera  magnitud 
son  relativamente  pocas.  Al  propio  tiempo,  como  la  mayorfa  del  pt&blico  americaiio 
no  ha  disfrutado  del  benefido  de  los  conciertos  y  los  maestros  de  primer  orden  por 
raz6n  de  sus  precios  prohibitivoe,  el  criterio  general  no  estd  educado  y  tiene  forso- 
samente  que  fundarse  en  la  opini6n  europea  para  formar  la  reputaci6n  de  los  artistas. 
A  menudo  oimos  decir  o  leemos  que  los  americanos  no  aceptan  artistas  del  teatia 
liqpo  o  del  g^nero  de  condertos  si  no  traen  el  sello  de  la  consagTad6n  europea. 

Los  peri6dico6  musicales  de  Norte  America  se  hacen  eco  do  un  clamor  general  contxa 
la  injusta  desigualdad  que  se  observa  en  los  Estados  Unidos  entre  los  mdsicoe  ameri* 
canoe  y  los  extranjeros.  La  cuna  italiana,  francesa  o  alemana  ejerce  una  espede 
de  influjo  m^gico  sobrc  el  criterio  americano,  esclavo  de  este  prejuido,  dificultando 
las  aspiraciones  de  loe  profesionales  del  pais  y  provocando  continuas  protestas  en  la 
prensa  contra  tan  anti]>atri6tico  eetaclo  de  coeas.  Profundizando  la  cuesti6n,  vemoB 
que  si,  por  una  parte,  las  quejas  de  los  peri6dicos  son  justas,  por  otra  parte  el  ptiblico 
americano  tiene  raz6n  para  desconfiar  por  instinto  de  los  miisicos  de  fabricad6n 
dom^tica. 

La  excesiva  confianza  en  la  iniciativa  particular  y  la  completa  falta  de  inter- 
venci6n  del  Estado,  son  las  causas  que  han  creado  la  prcsente  situacidn.  En  verdad, 
las  escuelas  de  mtisica  americanas  rcquieron  algdn  tratamiento  parecido  al  que  prce- 
criben  los  organizadores  de  este  Congreso  para  mejorar  las  escuelas  de  Medicina  en 
Norte  America. 

Si  los  Estados  Unidos  forman  ima  nacidn  independipnte  en  el  eentido  politico, 
industrial  y  comercial,  capaz  de  proveer  a  sus  propias  necesidades  y  de  exportar  el 
sobrante,  respecto  de  bellas  artes  permanecen  aun  en  lacondid6n  de  colonia  euzopeay 
porque  en  este  terrene  reemplazaron  el  proteccionismo,  base  de  todo  su  siatema 
econ6mico,  por  el  llbre  cambio  o  "la  puerta  abierta,"  doctrina  cuyos  reeultadoB  han 
side  precisamente  loe  mismos  que  loe  sagaces  economistae  americanos  tratazon  de 
evitar  a  la  agricultura  y  a  las  industrias  nacionales. 

Entretanto,  si  las  estadfsticas  pudieran  demoetrar  qu6  Bomas  de  dinero  exportan 
anualmente  a  Europa  los  cantores  de  6pera  que  vienen  a  America  contratadoa,  los 
profesores  de  musica  que  envlan  sus  ahorros  a  su  patria,  los  j6vwie8  mtiaicoB  americanoe 
que  estudian  en  el  exterior,  y  los  agentes  teatrales  europeos  que  empienden  giras  por 
America,  no  hay  dud  a  de  que  el  balance  del  comercio  musical  arrojaria  un  deficit 
enorme  contra  los  americanos.  Insisto  en  sostener  que  los  americanos  no  son  pro- 
duc tores  de  arte,  sencillamente  porque  ellos  no  han  side  preparadoe  para  ello  y  no 
por  falta  de  materia  prima.  No  hay  raz6n  para  que  ellos  no  puedan  producir  arte 
del  mismo  modo  que  producen  mafz  y  manzanas  de  primera  clase,  piSlvora  y  dinamita. 
£1  proteccionismo  puede  dbrar  aqui  lo  mismo  que  en  la  agricultura  y  las  manufactuiaa 
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Segdn  Mr.  J.  C.  Fieund,  editor  de  ''Musical  America, "  la  poblacite  de  ks  Ertadoi 
Unidos  ga8t6  en  1913  m4s  de  Belsdentos  millones  en  milaica,  la  teicera  parte  da  cofa 
euma  fu6  invertida  en  in8tnicci6n  muaical;  ee  decir,  mis  de  lo  que  el  gobienio  ainiii> 
cano  gasta  anualmente  en  el  e  j^rcito  y  la  marina.  Cuando  las  actividadea  mnacaki 
de  una  naci6n  han  alcanzado  tales  proporcionee,  el  gobiemo  estarla  mda  que  juatifkcado 
conslderando  el  asunto  como  cue8ti6n  de  inters  ptiblico. 

No  B^  si  Loria,  el  economista  italiano,  tiene  o  no  raz<Sn  cuando  dice  que  "la  comp^* 
tencia  libre  es  una  ayuda  para  los  astutos  y  los  pfcaros;"  pero,  sea  como  iiMit» 
la  historia  industrial  y  econdmica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  es  el  mejor  ejempio  de  It 
que  el  proteccionismo  puede  en  bien  de  una  nacidn. 

£1  principio  de  los  economistas  liberales:  "laisBez-faire,  laisBOx  passer,**  rasnlta, 
apHcado  a  cuestlones  de  arte,  una  fuente  de  desigualdad  e  injusticias. 

Los  principios  experimentados  con  tanto  6xito  por  los  estadistas  inglessa  eo  il 
de8ant>Ilo  de  la  industria  y  el  comercio  ingl^  no  les  ban  dado  iguales  resultadcs  en  «1 
terreno  del  arte.  La  m(laica  no  es  una  industria,  pero  permftasenos  lecoidar  que  la 
rndsica  es  una  fase  del  problema  econ6mico  do  la  naci6n.  £1  importe  de  lea  negocifli 
musicales  en  los  £stados  Unidos  pa86  de  seiflcientos  millonea  en  1913  y  la  cuesUte 
debo  ser  tratada  por  con6ig:uiente  confonne  a  los  m^todos  economicoe  y  coiiiercial«i 

Los  Estados  Unidos  no  importan  m^cos,  abogados  ni  ingenieros,  ^porqu^  ban  di 
importar  musicos?  ^Ser&  porque  la  instrucci6n  musical  superior  no  satisface  m 
Am^Tica  por  lo  que  los  productos  musicales  de  primera  class  tlenen  que  ser  fabn* 
cadoe  todavia  en  £uropa7  Si  este  ee  el  case,  el  empefio  de  los  estadistas  americsaoi 
que  quicran  dodicar  atenci6n  a  eeto  importante  asunto,  ha  de  consistir  en  mejonral 
sistema  y  los  m^todos  de  ensefianza  introduciendo  los  mejores  profesorss  y  trataado 
de  proveor  el  mercado  propio  de  buenos  productos  musicales  a  fin  de  poner  *^"^wi*?^  a 
la  inmigraci6n  forzosa  de  elemcntos  extranjeros. 

Por  tiltimo,  no  serfa  absurdo  imputar  a  la  falta  de  ambiente  artlstico  la  fiebre  ds 
emigrar  a  Europa,  de  que  son  presa  los  americanos.  £n  la  vida  narional,  la  mdaca  y 
las  bellas  artes  de8empe£Lan  papel  semejante  al  que  corresponde  a  las  mujeres  en  <l 
hogar.  Ellas  decoran  nueetra  mantddn  ddndole  por  doquiera  toques  de  grncia  y  ds 
belleza  y  llondndonosla  de  atractivos  y  de  encantos.  Sin  duda  el  halago  del  refine 
mien  to  artlstico  europeo  tiene  algo  que  ver  con  esa  tendencia  de  poseer  bienes  rafcsi 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  residir  en  Europa,  tan  comdn  a  cierto  elemenlo  americano. 
Y  podomos  dar  por  sentado  que  ese  olemento  no  es  ciertamente  el  menos  valioao  dt 
la  nocion  americana. 

LA  MI^SICA  EN  PANAMA. 

Jja  obra  del  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtisica  y  Declamacidn.  Su  analogia  con  la 
labor  social  de  ciertas  Universidades  americanas  demostrada  por  sa  actividad  en  (a) 
el  terreno  toatral,  (6)  los  conciertos  sinf6nicos,  (c)  los  conciertos  de  m^sica  de 
(d)  las  bandas  mili tares,  (e)  las  escuelas  publicas,  y  (/)  como  agente  de 
canismo. 

£1  Con.<<orvatorio  Nacional  de  Miisica  y  Declamaci6n  de  Panami  se  propuao  no  stflo 
la  educac*i6n  do  los  alumnos  pino  tambi^n  la  del  auditorio.  Formar  mfisicos  praf^ 
sionales  y  doacruidar  ontretanto  la  preparaciun  artfstica  de  quienes  deben  series  y  Jva* 
garlos,  parocfa  absurdo.  Uemos  tratado  de  evitar  este  error  por  medio  de  fracnenlai 
conciertos  de  libre  acceso  para  el  publico. 

Seria  un  dislate  impartir  instruociun  musical  en  el  conservatorio  sin  establectf 
vlnculos  naturales  entre  6ste  y  las  instituciones  oficiales  en  las  cuales  de  un  mode  1 
otro  se  bare  uso  de  la  musioa:  Teatro,  bandas  mllitares,  eecuelas  pdblicas. 

Pensamus  tambi^n  que  un  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Musica  dejarfa  de  Hi 
misidn  de  alta  cultura  si  su  influencia  educadora  no  se  hiciese  sentir  sobre  el 
y  el  criterio  musical  del  publico. 

Nuostro  Conservatorio  de  Mi^udca  ha  extendido  asi  su  influencia  a  otras  inntitncionw, 
como  las  escuelas  publicas,  el  Teatro  Nacional  y  las  bandas  mllitares,  penetmndo  en 
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un  campo  enteramente  nuevo  para  un  simple  Conservatorio,  pero  ri  plan  Baigi6 
^pontinemente  de  las  necesidades  locales  bajo  la  presi6n  de  aspiracioneB  patri6tica8 
^e  nos  impulsaron  a  servir  a  nuestros  compatriotas  aun  en  contra  de  bus  mismce 
deseos.  Con  tan  vasto  radio  de  acci6n,  nuestro  conservatorio  difiere  naturalmente  del 
tipo  cl&sico  del  Conservatorio  europeo.  Ha  reunido  bajo  una  sola  direcci6n  muchaa 
cosas  que  en  otros  pafses  actdan  separadamente  y  de  este  empefio  en  dominar  y  dirigir 
la  vida  musical  de  nuestro  pais,  nace  su  analogfa  con  algunas  Universidades  ameri- 
canas  del  Oeste. 

Estas  doctas  corporaciones  no  se  ban  limitado  a  la  disciplina  intelectual  superior  o 
a  la  babilidad  profesional;  ellas  ban  abrigado  prop6flitos  de  to&b  vastoe  alcances.  Han 
pers^guido  el  adelanto  social,  financiero  y  agrlcola  de  la  comunidad,  creando  de  este 
modo  una  nueva  forma  de  instruccidn  muy  superior  a  la  cUsica  porque  la  ftnimftw  el 
espfritu  publico  y  la  aspiraci6n  nacional.  Nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  difiere 
tanto  de  los  Conservatorios  europeos  cuanto  difieren  las  Universidades  americanas  de 
las  de  Europa;  tributario  de  Francia  por  el  principio  de  la  propiedad  oficial  que  ee  wa 
base,  procede  de  los  m^todos  americanos  en  algunas  de  sus  mds  fecundas  iniciativas. 

A.  El  terreno  Uairal. — La  construcci^n  del  Teatro  Nacional,  terminada  en  1908, 
nos  impuso  el  deber  de  abastecer  el  elemento  artistico  m^  necesario  para  el  funciona- 
miento  de  dicbo  teatro.  Erigir  ^ste  en  un  lugar  desprovisto  de  un  nticleo  instrumental 
que  pudiera  suministrar  los  cimlentos  de  una  futura  orquesta,  habrfa  side  una  temeri* 
dad,  y  llegamos  a  pensar  que  mientras  el  imbito  del  teatro  no  fuese  llenado  por  lot 
acentos  de  nuestros  cantores  y  ejecutantes  nacionales,  no  tenlamoe  el  derecho  de 
decir  que  la  vida  artfstica  habia  sido  inculcada  al  pueblo  istmefio  ni  que  el  Consenra- 
torio  de  Mdsica  habia  cumplido  su  misidn  y  su  destine. 

No  es  crefble  que  un  Teatro  Nacional  se  construya  para  provecho  exclusivo  de  lot 
agentes  extranjeros  que  visitan  la  ciudad  de  vez  en  cuando,  sine  para  estimular  el 
arte  y  la  cultura  nacionales.  Este  dltimo  resultado  jamds  podr&  obtenerse  si  los 
teatros  nacionales  y  los  conservatorios  oficiales  de  mt!isica  no  se  unen  con  estrechos 
lazos.  Estas  dltinias  institucioncs  son  la  antesala  natural  de  los  teatros  nacionales. 
Estdn  llamadas  a  guiar  o  dirigir  art  fsticanxente  los  teatros  porque  una  y  otros  est&n 
identilicados  en  comuncs  proponitos  de  naturalcza  altruista.  El  Grobiemo,  como 
entidad  moral,  no  puede  proponerse  otro  fin  legftimo  que  el  de  la  educaci6n  artfstica  y 
^ta  solo  puede  alcanzaree  haciendo  todo  lo  contrario  de  lo  que  hacen  generalmente 
las  companias  transbumantcs.  Estas  sc  limitan  a  cxplotar  las  peores  inclinaciones  y 
a  corromper  el  gusto  de  las  masas  haciendo  del  arte  un  trdfico,  no  una  religidn. 

A  la  direcci6n  del  Conservatorio  de  Musica  de  Panamd  se  adscribi6  la  del  Teatro 
Nacional  por  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  2  de  16  de  enero  de  1908.  Pero  poco  despu^ 
subi6  al  poder  un  nuevo  partido  politico  que  estimd  conveniente  destruir  hasta  la 
labor  artistica  llevada  a  efecto  por  su  predecesor,  segtin  la  mdxima  '4ob  despojos 
pertenecen  al  vencedor.''  Sin  embargo,  dos  ailos  m^  tarde  volvfa  a  concederse  el 
mismo  privilegio  al  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  por  medio  de  una  ley  especial,  votada 
por  la  Asamblea  Nacional,  que  vinculaba  ambas  instituciones:  Teatro  y  Conservatorio. 

En  cumplimiento  do  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley,  abri^^se  en  el  Conservatorio  de 
Mdsica  una  clase  de  6pera  cuyo  objeto  debfa  ser  el  de  '*promover  representaciones  de 
cardcter  lirico  o  dramdtico  en  el  Teatro  Nacional"  (art.  4,  Ley  No.  46  de  1910).  De 
consiguiente,  en  febrero  de  1912  los  alumnos  de  esta  nueva  clase  cantaron  doe  actos 
de  Fausto,  de  Gounod,  y  en  septiembre  del  mismo  afio  la  (3pera  entera  fu6  montada  y 
representada  dos  voces,  como  se  narra  m^  adelante. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica  diera  estas  rep/esentacionee,  el  Teatro 
Nacional  registraba  cuatro  representaciones  de  la  miama  6pera  dadas  por  compafifaa 
extranjeras,  como  se  expresa  en  seguida:  la  primera  en  noviembre  7  de  1908,  por  la 
Compai^ia  de  Opera  Lambardi;  la  segunda  en  noviembre  22  de  1908,  por  la  Compaflfa 
Opera  de  Lambardi;  la  tercera  en  abril  9  de  1910,  por  la  Compaflfa  de  Opera Sigaldl; 
la  cuarta  en  junio  2  de  1910,  por  una  nueva  Compaflfa  de  Opera  Lambardi. 
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En  consecuencia,  ocupamos  el  quinto  y  sexto  lugares  en  wptiesnbre  de  1912,  y, 
desde  entonces,  ninguua  compaiKa  de  6pera  ha  pretendido  repreeentar  1a  **'^'*^ 
6pcra  en  Panamd. 

Los  motivos  de  esta  ab8tonci6n  se  comprender4n  facilniente  en  presencim  de  lot 
siguLentes  datos: 

(a)  Partes  principales. — El  numero  dc  artistas  principalee  fu6  el  miflmo  en  todas  laa 
ocasioucs,  pero  debo  confoBar,  en  obsequio  de  la  verdad,  que  bI  la  expeiiencia  iad^ 
vidual  y  el  mc*rito  artislico  han  dc  tomarse  en  cuenta,  las  compafkfaa 
sobrepujaron  en  mucho  a  la  nueatra,  compuesta  toda  de  alumnoe.  gin  embaigOp 
inferioridad  fu^  grandeuiente  compensada  por  la  perfecci6n  del  conjunto  y  el 
do  Ice  dctalles,  obtenidos  mediante  tal  cantidad  dc  enBayos  que  resulta  impooLble 
una  compaufa  de  trdnidto. 

(6)  Cows. — En  cuanto  a  lots  coros,  8u  niimcro  en  cada  ocasidn  tu6  como  aigue:  M- 
mera  reprcscnlaci6n  (Lainbardi),  1908,  20  voces;  segunda  representacuSn  (Lunbudi). 
1908,  20  voces;  teroeru  represcnUicion  (Sigaldi),  1910,  12  voces;  cuarta  repreaentacite 
(Lambardi),  1910,  15  voces;  quinta  represent acion  ((Jon8er>'atorio),  1912,  GO  vooea; 
sexta  represenlacion  (Couservatorio),  1912,  50  voces. 

Nucstra  masa  coral  excedia  en  m^  del  doble  cl  niliucro  de  vocce  de  laa  de  laa  con*' 
pailias  extranjeras. 

(c)  Orqucsta. — La  orquesla  constaba  en  cada  vez  de  lue  siguientes  elenientoe:  Frimeia 
rcprcsenLaci6n  (Lambardi),  1908,  19  personas;  segunda  representadun  (Lambaidi)| 
1908,  19  personaa;  terccra  rcpresentacion  (Sigaldi),  1910,  1(>  persouas;  cuarta  repi** 
Hentacion  (Lambardi),  1910,  18  pcrsonas;  quinta  rcpresentacion  (Conacrvatorio),  19UL 
03  ]>orH()iia9;  next  a  representaci(')n  (Conservatorio),  1912,  53  personas. 

Efitas  doe  ultimas  fueron  las  unicas  representaciones  en  las  cualee  no  aa  hixo  nao 
del  piano  para  llenar  los  claros  de  la  orquesta.  Xuestras  masfts  orqueatralea  fueron 
siempre  tres  \  eces  mas  numeronas  que  las  suministradas  i)or  compaAias  extranjeiai. 

(d)  Asistenda. — El  publico  de  Panamd  pag6  en  la  taquilla  del  Teatro  Nacional. 
en  cada  rcpresentacion  de  Fausto,  las  siguientes  sumas  por  derecho  de  entradm: 

Primora  rcpresentacion,  oro  amcricano $912. 00 

So^inda  rcpresentacion,  oro  amcricano 282. 00 

Terccra  reprc8eutaci6n,  oro  amcricano 1, 023. 50 

Cuarta  repre6entaci6n,  oro  amcricano 528. 00 

92,76ft.M 

Quinta  rcpresentacion,  gratis. 

Sexta  rcpresentacion,  gratis. 

Las  representaciones  de  Fausto  dadas  por  las  compa&ias  extranjeraa  coataion  al 
pdiilico  pauamcno  un  promedio  de  1691.32,  mientras  que  las  efectuadas  por  al 
Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Musica  fueron  gratuitas. 

Adem&d  de  los  detalles  aqu(  mencionados,  la  **mise  en  sc^ne,'*  el  veatuario,  laa 
deconu-ioncs,  etc.,  fueron  tan  complctas  en  nuestras  representacionea  que  loda 
comparacion  en  este  sentido  era  desfa\orable  a  las  compaAlas  extranjeraa.  Un 
detalie  importante:  los  principales  papeles  fueron  interpretados,  en  propofckNMi 
igualcs,  por  alumnos  panamcflos  y  americanos.  Fausto,  Valentin  y  MeBatdlaka 
eran  panamefios,  en  tanto  que  Margarita,  Siebel  y  Maria  eran  americanaa. 

Pocos  dias  despucs  de  estas  representaciones  la  situaci^n  polftica  tntnd  nnavo 
cambio.  V n  nue .  o  partido  ascendio  al  Poder  y  con  este  moti  x  o  la  AsamV.lea  Xacional 
trat6  dc  destruir  la  lal  lor  efectuada  por  eee  mismo  cuerpo  en  1910.  El  Teatro  Xadonal 
y  ol  Conscr%  atorio  \  ol  icron  a  di\  orciarse  por  obra  de  una  nue  .a  ley  que  establecitf 
que  en  lo  sucesio  estas  inatituciones  serfan  recfprocameute  independientea,  y, 
desde  entonces,  cKa  es  muestra  situaci6u  legal  respecto  de  acti .  idad  teairal. 

B.  Los  coHcUrtos  sin/onicos. — Panamd,  nucstra  ciudad  capital,  hal>fa  tenido 
tidas  ocasiones  de  \  er  y  oir  representaciones  de  6pera  ni&s  o  menos  incompletaa 
de  quo  el  Conser  atorio  de  Musica  montase  el  Fausto  con  elementos  propioa,  paro 
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jamis  habfa  gooftdo  del  mismo  beneficio  respecto  de  conciertos  einfdiiicoB.  Klnguna 
«qii66ta  fluif6nica  ha  pretendido  deeembarcar  jamls  en  Panami,  de  mode  que  no 
hay  comparaci6n  podble  entre  nuestros  propios  coniciartoB  y  los  dados  por  sapuestefl 
•vqueBtas  del  exterior.  Si  se  hubiese  hecho  un  enaayo,  el  resultado  habrla  rido  igoal 
ai  obtenido  respecto  de  las  compafifas  de  6pera:  a  saber,  que  FanamA  gosa  gratait»> 
Biente,  gracias  al  Conser  \  atcnrio  Xacional  de  Mdedca,  de  lo  que  de  otro  mode  le  costaria 
laertee  sumas  de  dinero. 

El  Coipnel  Higginson,  fundador  y  capitalijta  de  la  Orquesta  Sinf6nica  de  Boston, 
nbe  algo  del  costo  anual  de  una  asociacidn  sinf6nica.  Otro  tanto  puede  decirse  de 
lir.  Harkness  Flagler,  protector  de  la  Sociedad  Sinf6nica  de  Nueva  Y<»rk. 

En  1909  se  hizo  la  primera  tentati^  a  para  organizar  una  orquesta  sinfdnica  en  la 
•dndad  de  Panamd.  La  Sociedad  de  Conciertos  del  Gonsen  atotio  fu6  creada  entoncee 
7  el  Concejo  Municipal  subvencionaba  la  empresa  comprando  billetes  de  entiada 
por  valor  de  |100  en  cada  concierto. 

Fuera  de  los  profesores  y  alumnos,  la  sociedad  contaba  con  cierto  nfhnero  de  sodos 
anxiliares. 

I>i6 10  conciertos  cuyas  fechas  y  entradas  aparecen  en  el  siguiente  cuadro: 


1 
Cooderto.                  Eodia. 

1 

Producto. 

Conderto. 

Fecha. 

Pfodnotn. 

1 Febrero  22  de  1910 

f233.75 
126.76 
264.76 
234.46 

0) 

120.90 

133.36 

8 

Febrero  11  de  1011 

JulU>  16  de  1911 

NoTtembve3deI911... 

Abrasanun  pe- 
riodo    de   21 

IDflMff 

9379.01 

3 Mayo  2  de  1010 

1 Julio  29  de  1910 

9 

100.75 

10 

4 Octubre31del910.... 

5 Diciembre  4  de  1910. . . 

i Enero  21  de  1911 

7 Enero  22  de  1911 

1.436.10 

1  Concierto  de  beneflcencia. 

El  concejo  municipal  retiro  lucgo  el  auxilio  per  razones  de  economia  y  la  Sociedad 
de  Conciertos  torn6  a  probar  fortuna  una  vez  mda  el  15  de  junio  de  1912,  percibiendo  tan 
861o  $36.16  de  entradas,  fracaso  que  hizo  coinprender  la  esterilidad  de  todo  esfuerzo 
por  hacer  revivir  la  sociedad. 

Adem^,  a  fines  de  1912  la  Asamblea  Nacional  que  habia  disociado  el  Conservatorio 
del  Teatro  Nacional,  ])re8cribi6  en  el  articulo  3  de  la  Ley  No.  1  de  1915  que  la  Sociedad 
de  Conciertos  no  tiiviese  vfnculos  de  ninguna  clase  con  el  conservatorio  y  que  se  les 
considerase  en  adelante  como  dos  entidados  extraiias.  Pero  a  pesar  de  que  los  politicos 
municipales  y  iiacionales  no  hallaban  mejor  oficio  que  cavar  la  fosa  de  nuestros 
conciertos  sinfonicos,  nosotros,  los  musicos,  resolvimos  no  permitir  que  se  llevara  a 
cabo  semejante  desaguisado  y,  aunque  se  di8olvi6  la  sociedad,  los  conciertos  fueron 
reanudados  en  el  Conservatorio  con  la  861a  diferenciade  que  continuaron  efectu^dose 
eemanalmente,  los  lunos  en  la  noche,  y  no  cada  dos  ineses  como  anteriormente,  am^n  de 
que  la  entrada,  lejos  de  ser  oneroea,  como  antes,  fu6  desde  ese  momento  entcramente 
gratuita  para  el  publico. 

Sin  embargo,  en  1914  decidimoc*  que  nuestros  conciertos  se  compondrian  princi- 
palmente  de  mui^ica  do  ciimara,  como  se  verd  en  el  capitulo  siguiente,  efectudndose 
los  conciertos  sinfonicos  tan  s61o  una  vez  al  mes.  Esta  es  la  prdctica  que  hcmos 
venido  obsorvando  hasta  aqui. 

C.  Los  conciertos  de  musica  de  cdmara. — Panamd  tuvo  ocasion  de  escuchar  una 
vez  musica  de  r^mara  antes  que  el  Conservatorio  iniciase  sus  conciertos  del  lunes. 
Esto  acontorio  en  1909  gracias  al  "London  Sextet"  que  dirigia  A.  Femdndez  Aspra. 
El  producto  neto  de  los  tres  conciertos  di6  un  total  de  $226.55.  Dichos  conciertos 
fueron  exclusivamentc  instrumentales.  Los  cuartetos  de  Beethoven  formaban  la 
base  de  los  programas,  los  cuales  interesaban  apenas  a  una  minorla  de  conocedores. 
De  ahi  la  insignificancia  de  las  entradas. 

Nuestros  conciertos  de  los  lunes  principiarou  el  3  de  junio  de  1912  incluyendo 
cuartetvs  do  cucrda,  trios,  quintetos,  sonatas  y  ndmeros  de  canto. 
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Poeterionneiito  so  introdujeron  ntimeroe  8inf6nico0,  como  se  demiiestn  en  el  capftoW 
precedonte,  habiendo  dado  el  Oonservatorio  de  Mtbica  hasta  el  pieaente  110  concfai 
to6,  todoe  gratuitos  para  el  pdblico  sin  distincioncs  de  ninguna  daae. 

Loe  conocedures  do  Panamd  (evito  intencionalmente  emplear  la  palabim  pAbUeo) 
pagaron  en  1909  una  suma  de  $226.55,  oro  americano,  por  tres  condertoa  de  m^Uca  de 
dunara,  mientras  que  desde  el  3  de  junio  de  1912  el  ptiblico  panamefio  ha  diafrutede 
gratuitamentc  de  110  conriertos  de  mdsica  de  cdmara  dados  por  el  Conaervatofio  de 
Musi(^. 

D.  Las  bandar  militares. — El  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  23  de  1904,  que  cn6  el  GoB- 
servatorio  de  Mdaica  de  Panamd  dispuso  en  su  articulo  4  que  en  la  0ecci6a  inatniF 
mental  se  instituiria  un  curso  especial  dcstinado  a  la  inBtrucci6n  artfotica  de  loa 
miiaicos  de  la  Banda  del  Ej6rcito  (en  aquel  tiempo  aun  tenia  Ej^rcito  Paoami)  y  A 
la  fonnaci6n  de  una  banda  militar  de  primer  orden. 

Con  UydOf  tal  disposiciun  nr)  fu6  cumplida  sino  en  1912,  cuando  el  Coneervatorio 
de  Mdsica  entr6  a  ejerrcr  influcncia  sobre  la  Banda  National . 

Antes  dc  esto,  la  Banda  ent^iba  compuesta  de  menos  de  34  mtisicoa  de  loa  cualea 
b61o  5*oran  panamefLop,  lo  que  daba  un  tan  to  por  ciento  muy  pcquefio  en  favor  del 
elomcnto  nacional.  En  fobrero  do  1912  ifo  ahrid  un  concurso  para  proveer  la  Banda 
de  director,  y  un  discipnlo  dc  nuo»tra  clase  de  instnmientacidn  de  mdsica  militar 
gan6  la  plaza.  Desde  cutonocH  todoH  los  miombros  dc  la  banda  cuyoa  conocimientoa 
musicales  cran  insuficicntcs  fticron  obligados  a  cursar  en  el  Conservatorio  ya  en  laa 
clascs  iiistrumen talcs,  ya  en  las  de  solfco  y  tcur(a,  armonfa  o  instnimentacidn. 

La  ley  1^  de  1913,  arriba  iiienciona<la,  destruy6  la  uni6n  del  Gonservatorio  y  la 
Bamla  Ucpublicana,  lo  mismo  ({uc  d<'struy6  la  del  conservatorio  y  el  teatro.  Empero^ 
los  prof^reoos  dc  la  bauda  iiidujcron  al  Gobiemo  a  no  romper  del  todo  laa  relacionei 
entrc  ainbas  cntidades  y  los  musicos  siguicron  ostudiando  on  el  Conservatorio,  come 
ant«8. 

Ademds,  la  ley  46  de  1910  estatufa  en  su  articulo  8  quo  el  Conservatorio  de  Mdnca 
conferirfa,  a  pedido  del  Poder  Ejecutivo,  diplomas  para  direc tores  de  bandas  militant 
previo  exuinen  especial  cuyo  pro^mmu  estubleoerfan,  de  comun  acuerdo,  la  Seae- 
tarfa  de  Instruccir>n  Publira  y  el  Director  del  Conservatorio.  Esta  disposicUin  no 
ha  sido  den^gada  por  leyes  postcriores  y  pcrmanece  vigente. 

Pen)  hasta  el  pro^*nfc  la  unica  persona  que  ha  sacailo  partldo  de  esta  oportunidad 
es  el  actual  director  de  la  bamla.  J,os  miisicos  de  <^ta  podrdn,  sin  embaigo,  aspirar 
al  diploma  tan  pronto  como  su  aprendizaje  instrumental,  de  armonfa  e  instmnien* 
tacrion  los  cupa<'ltc  para  ello.  Do  aquf  re<«!iltara  que  en  pocoe  afios  la  Banda  Nacional 
estani  toda  formada  dc  imisico:*  coinpetcntes  y  maestros  consumados. 

Antes  dc  que  cl  Conpcrvatorio  intervinic^ra  en  la  Banda  Nacional,  el  niimen)  de 
panam(Mlos  <iue  en  olla  fi<^uraban  era  dc  cinco,  contra  veintinueve  extranjeros,  o  sen 
un  11  por  (Mcnto.  Hoy  el  niimero  de  panamefios  en  la  misma  banda  es  de  21  aobie 
un  total  de  50,  o  sea  42  por  ciento. 

Se  me  ha  informado  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  por  conduto  de  la 
Secret  aria  de  Guerra,  ha  celebmdo  un  convenio  con  una  instituci^n  muaical  de  la 
ciuduil  de  Nueva  York  me<liante  el  cual  diclia  instituci6n  recibe  ciertasuma  de  dineio 
por  la  enscilanza  musical  de  diez  directores  de  banda  destioados  a  Ber%'ir  en  el  ej^rdto 
americano.  Entiendo  que  csto  sirriiifica  una  subvencion  per  capita  para  que  durante 
dos  anos  los  alumnos  adquieran  los  conoi'imientos  y  la  prictica  necesaria  para  llegar 
a  ser  direc  tores  competentes. 

Este  mismo  servicio  lo  presta  pratuitamentc  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdrica 
al  Gobiemo  de  Panamd.  La  diferoncia  consiste  en  que,  en  lugar  de  10  aluninoi^ 
todos  los  miembros  de  la  Banda,  esto  es,  cincuenta  personas,  reciben  enseOania  en 
el  Conservatorio  libre  do  todo  f^asto. 

E.  Las  escuelas  publiaia. —DoB^ie  1903  la  Republica  de  Panomi  admiti6  la  mdaca 
en  el  pensum  de  las  escuelas  primarias;  mas,  a  docir  verdad,  06IO  como  materia  de 
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div6ni6n  para  maestroe  y  diflcfptdoe,  puee  se  la  trataba  a  la  par  con  el  balle.  A]giiiia# 
caacionee,  tan  mal  eecogidas  en  su  letra  como  en  su  mfisica,  enaefidbanse  de  oidaa  m 
loB  nifios;  pero  en  realidad,  la  ensefianza  musical  propiamente  dicha  no  comenzd  a  im- 
partiiBe  a  loe  alumnoe  nno  en  1910,  cuando  se  le  di6  al  Gonservatorio  voz  en  el  capftolo. 

La  ley  46,  del  migmo  alio,  dispuao  en  su  artfculo  5  que  el  Ckmservatorio  conferirlA 
certificadoe  oficiales  de  aptitud  para  la  ensefianza  del  canto  escolar,  y  que  los  posee* 
doroe  de  esos  certificados  serfan  preferidos  por  el  Gobiemo  para  las  plazas  de  maestioff 
eipeciales.  El  artfculo  7  de  la  misma  ley  tambi^n  dice:  '*£1  Gk>biemo  har&  que 
concurran  a  las  clases  de  solfeo  del  Gonservatorio  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  nacio- 
sales  que  manifiesten  disposiciones  musicales  dignas  de  especial  cultivo."  Esta  ley 
fa6  expedida  en  1910,  y  en  1911  y  1912  se  practicaron  trece  ex^enes  de  aspirantev 
al  certificado  de  aptitud.  Nueve  aspirantes  lo  obtuvieron  y  cuatro  fracasaion.  Las 
pruebas  de  los  ex^enes  eran  muy  semejantes  a  las  que  rlgen  en  Parfs  en  loe  concuiWMt 
de  maestros  de  canto  para  las  escuelas  comunales,  aunque  menos  exigentes,  por 
supuesto.  La  Asamblea  Nacional  de  1912  no  trat6  de  abolir  estoe  certificados,  pero 
como  desde  a  fines  de  1912  la  ensefianza  musical  de  las  escuelas  hx6  confiada  a  penona» 
que  no  posefan  los  certificados  oficiales,  la  demanda  de  estoe  naturabnente  dtsminuyd 
en  tal  proporci6n  que  un  solo  aspirante  se  presents  en  1913,  ninguno  en  1914  y  o^ 
en  el  presente  ado  de  1915. 

Nosotros  pretendemos  haber  resuelto  el  problema  de  la  unificaci6n  de  la  ensefiansai 
(itamkardization)  sin  infiigir  perjuicios  a  la  ensefianza  privada  o  a  los  derechos  Indi- 
viduales.  El  Gobiemo,  por  conducto  del  Gonservatorio,  confiere  certificadoe  oficialee' 
que,  segtin  la  ley,  dan  a  sus  poseedores  pieferencia  sobre  otros  aspirantes  a  las  plasa» 
de  maestros  de  mt^ica  en  las  escuelas  ptibllcas,  pero  sin  confertrles  monopolio. 

F.  Como  agente  de  panameruxmitmo. — ^Nuestros  conciertos,  clases  y  ensayos  fuercn^ 
campo  abierto  al  cultivo  de  relaciones  amistosas  entre  panamefios  y  americanos. 

Gooperando  con  entuslasmo  a  nueetras  empresas  en  pro  de  la  cultura  musical,, 
altemando  en  la  orquesta  y  el  coro  con  nuestros  elementos  locales  sin  distinci6n  de 
raza  ni  de  colores,  nuestros  vecinos  de  la  Zona  dieron  ejemplo  de  soUdaridad  artistica 
que  ech6  por  tlerra  mds  de  un  odioso  prejuicio  local  a  que  la  mente  de  nuestro  pueblo 
los  asociaba. 

La  obra  de  sociabilidad  y  mutuo  conocimiento  que  a  la  sombra  del  Gonservatorio 
ha  venido  cumpli^ndose,  es  la  prueba  m^  convincente  de  la  influencia  que  el  arte 
ejerce  en  las  relaciones  de  los  pueblos. 

Mis  funciones  de  director  del  Gonservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  de  Panamd  me  ha& 
permitido  llegar  a  la  conclusi6n  de  que  el  amor  al  arte  y  una  alta  aspiraci6n  hacia  la 
carrera  musical  son  ra^os  caracterfsticos  en  la  mujer  americana. 

El  privilegio  de  estudiar  miisica  (no  romsinzas  banales  ni  vulgares  rag-times,  sine 
mdsica  seria  y  cldsica)  nunca  fu6  mejor  estimado  que  por  las  americanas  de  la  Zona 
del  Ganal.  Y  seria  injusto  atribuir  a  la  gratuidad  de  nuestra  ensefianza  la  finica 
raz6n  de  su  entusiasmo,  porque  muchas  de  ellas  atravesaban  el  Istmo  cuatro  voces  en 
la  semana,  gastaban  fuertes  sumas  en  transporte  por  ferrocairil,  perdfan  cada  vez  todo 
el  dfa  en  la  ciudad  de  Panamd  y  pagaban  sus  alimentos  en  hoteles  o  clubs. 

Los  obstdculos  nunca  las  deprimfan.  El  dltimo  tren  de  Panam&  a  Gol6n  salfa  a  la» 
10.30  de  la  noche,  pero  a  fin  de  aprovechar  nuestros  ensayos  de  orquesta,  que  a  la 
Baz6n  se  cfectuaban  de  noche,  varias  alumnas  americanas  viajaban  a  caballo  por  lae 
carreteras  de  la  Zona.    Los  autom6viles  no  eran  entonces  de  uso  tan  general  como  hoy. 

Una  scfiora  de  edad  vino  un  dfa  de  la  Zona  del  Gsinal  y  me  pregunt6  ''^Es  4sta  la 
escuela  donde  se  ensetia  mdsica  de  balde?"  Gontest6  que  sf.  Pareci6  encantada  y 
abismada  a  la  vez  de  que  tal  maravilla  existiera  bajo  el  sol.  Pero  despu^  de  hojear 
nuestro  reglamento  e  informarse  que  no  se  admitfan  principiantes  mayores  de  quince 
afios,  se  mostr6  indignada  y  protest^  en  nombre  de  la  equidad  contra  lo  que  ella  cali- 
fic6  de  '^medida  mezquina.^'  La  Sefiora  no  tenfa  ciertamente  menos  de  cincuenta 
afios. 
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La  avidez  con  que  los  americanos  residentes  en  el  Istmo  te  inicriben  en  los 
de  admision  del  Conservatorio  de  Panamd,  el  inter^  con  que  aprovechan  i 
perada  oca9i6n,  su  inncgablo  superioridad  eobre  los  alumnos  pfl^fupffff^  en  panto  di 
asistencia  regular  y  fucrza  de  voluntad  para  dominar  toda  claae  de  obetAculQai  Mi 
indicios  suficientes  de  que  comprenden  ya  esta  necosidad  por  laigo  tiempo  aenlida  3 
nunca  satiafecha,  y  aprecian  en  cuanto  vale  esta  oportunidad  de  que  carecen  en  ■ 
propia  tierra. 

Los  alumnoa  panameflos  tienen  en  los  americanos  el  mejor  ejemplo  de  conangiacidi 
al  deber,  fuerza  de  voluntad  y  determinaci6n  para  realizar  altos  fines. 

De  un  total  de  mil  cien  alumnos,  doscientos  americanos,  m^  o  menos,  ban  ndi 
matriculados  en  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mtbica.  Si  la  gran  mayorfa  de  elloa  no  hi 
adoptado  la  miisica  como  profesi6n,  ello  se  debe  a  las  condiciones  etpeciales  en  ki 
cuales  so  hallaban  los  americanos  on  la  Zona  del  Canal.  Nunca  sab(an  de  antemano  poi 
cuanto  tiempo  utilizarfa  el  Gobiemo  sus  servicios  y,  por  regla  general,  lus  hijat,  him 
esposas  o  hermanas  matriculados  en  el  Conservatorio  tenfan  que  intermmpir  adbitfr 
mente  su  educacion  musical  cuando  el  padre,  el  marido  o  el  hennano  rnwihan  di 
trabajar  al  servicio  de  la  C-omisi6n  del  Canal  tstmico.  Una  sola  alumna  tuvo  la  fortoni 
de  terminar  sus  estudios  en  las  clases  de  canto  y  6pera.  Pero  muy  pocaa  de  entre  eDH 
emprendian  el  cstudio  como  mera  distracci6n,  quiero  decir  fuera  de  toda  aqiiracitfi 
profesional.  E^sas  pocas  eran  damas  emparentadas  con  altos  oficialea  de  la  riirmmdn 
del  Canal  fstmico,  quienes  contribufan  notablemente  al  esplendor  aocial  de  loo  OOA' 
ciertos  y  cuyo  trato  personal  scrd  siempre  una  de  nuestras  mis  gratas  reminiaoenciaa 
Miss  Aileen  Gorgas,  hija  del  Brigadier  General  W.  C.  Grorgas,  a  la  sazdn  encaigado  del 
Departamento  de  Sanidad  de  la  Comisi6n  del  Canal  Istmico;  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Thatcfaer, 
esposa  del  Jefe  del  Departamento  Civil  de  la  Comisi6n;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  MascA, 
del  Oficial  Superior  de  Sanidad  de  la  Zona  del  Canal;  Mis.  Wesley  M.  Oven, 
uno  de  los  juccca  de  distrito  de  la  misma  zona. 

Tengo  que  reivindicar  aquf,  en  favor  de  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mdaica,  ni 
dici6n  de  baluartc  del  Panamericanismo  en  la  Am^ica  Central. 

Admiticndo  gran  cantidad  de  alumnos  americanos,  es  indudable  que  hemoi 
propeudido  a  crear  bueua  voluntad  y  amistad  entre  nosotnis  y  los  residentea  de  ll 
Zona  del  Canal,  procediendo  motu  propria  como  una  rama  de  la  Uni6n  Panamericana 
Ilomos  contril)uid()  a  di'sarroUar  el  gusto  por  la  mikica  en  la  zona  y,  al  proceder  aif, 
heni(K<<  f>orn])rr'ndido  que  la  iniisica  en  nuostros  dias  no  lia  perdido  nada  de  su  antiguc 
po(i<T  in:)£;i('o.  Como  on  los  tiompos  de  Anfion  en  Tebas,  la  mdsica  contempor&nei 
ha  (Icmostrado  su  cfi(!a(?ia,  si  indirecta  no  menos  eficaz,  en  la  con8tnicci6n  de  lai 
moilorna.')  cuidades;  y  mal  podia  ella  dojar  de  fomcntar  la  armonfa  y  la  buena  in" 
t^lipeneia  entre  los  conatructores  del  canal. 

El  Conservatorio  de  Musiea  de  Panamd  es  una  instituci6n  ya  familiar  a  doe  de  loi 
directoroH  del  Sej;undo  Cou'-rreso  Cientf  tiro  Panamericano:  el  Brigadier  General  W.  C. 
Cior^as.  cuya  propia  hija.  sei:un  hemes  manifestado  arriba,  fu6  una  de  nuestras  alumnae, 
y  el  Dr.  Leo  S.  Howe,  asiduo  visitante  de  nuestros  oonriertos  de  los  lunes  mientraa  M 
mieml)ro  de  la  Comit<i6n  Mixta  nombrada  por  los  Gobiernos  americano  y  panamefioei 
virtud  de  las  estipulaciouo!^  del  tratado  del  eanal. 

lie  detlir'ado  tiempo  e  ideas  a  la  redaoei^n  de  este  escrito  con  amigables  propMlM 
en  mini,  y  me  sentir^  altamente  eomplaeido  si  mi  trabajo  deja  traslucir  cl  inter^  que 
tonianms  lod  liiMjmnoamerir-anos  en  Una  asuntos  norte  americanos.  Como  riudadano  de 
la  nvAti  joven  de  las  Ke]>ubli<-as  aineriranas.  ho  qu(*rido  mostrar  aqui  no  edlamente 
p:ilabni8  o  teorixs.  Hino  los  restdtados  de  mi  propia  obra  y  de  mi  experienria,  en  una 
palabni:  *'he(*)io9.'*  en  la  esp<Tanza  de  que  estos  resulten  de  utilidad  prdctica  paia  loa 
Kstad<)»>  l-nidod  y  las  uaoiones  de  la  America  Latina  donde  pro'alec'e  la  doctrina  del 
*'  libre  ram  bio  *  en  el  arte.  Por  ra/.on  ile  su  poflici6n  vreoin^fica.  que  es  una  bendicii6n 
de  l)ioi!i.  nuoritro  pain  esUi  dentinado  a  ser  el  foco  de  la  solidaridad  continental;  y  el 

Dpio  nombre  'Panama'*  e^  ya  pre3a;jio  de  panamericanismo. 
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•  CONCLUSIONBB. 

I.  La  profe6i6n  miuicftl  deberfa  ensefiarse  por  empleadoe  de  la  Naci6n,  del  Estado 
0  del  municipio  en  Gonservatorio  o  eecuelas  profedonales  en  donde  la  instruccidn 
debiera  aer  gratuita,  siendo  el  cuerpo  de  profesores  cxiidadoeamente  seleccionado  y  el 
ndmero  de  alumnoe  restringido  a  unos  pocos  cuya  admiaidn  fuese  objeto  de  severos 
Bikn&skeB  u  oposiciones.  Estas  escuelas  gubernativas  no  deberfan  perjudicar  los 
intereses  de  loe  Gonservatorioe  privadoe,  oiganizados  sobre  bases  oneroflas;  por  el 
oontraiio,  deberfan  concurrir  con  ellos  a  un  empefio  comdn  de  elevar  el  nivel  muaical 
del  pais. 

II.  Lo0  teatxos  en  donde  se  representa  el  drama,  la  comedia  y  la  tragedia  de  elevado 
estUo  literario,  y  aquellos  en  los  cuales  se  representa  la  grande  6pera  o  el  drama  lirico, 
deberfan  pertenecer  a  la  naci6n,  al  gobiemo  del  Estado  o  al  del  municipio^  al  igual  de 
ksmuseos,  las  bibliotecas  y  otros*  centres  de  cidtura. 

III.  Los  conservatories  oficiales  o  escuelas  profesionales  de  mfisica,  deberfan  con- 
ngrarse  no  s61o  a  dar  instrucci6n  t6cnica  a  los  alumnos  sine  a  iniciar  al  ptiblico  en  el 
arte  por  medio  de  conciertos  frecuentes  de  mdsica  sinf6nica,  de  c&mara,  sagrada  y 
dnun&tica,  sin  perseguir  otro  fin  que  el  de  cumplir  una  misidn  de  inter^  general. 

lY.  El  derecho  de  practicar  eximenes  o  concursos  para  llenar  las  vacantes  en  las 
bandas  militares  del  Ej^cito  y  la  Marina,  en  las  escuelas  Pdblicas  (clases  especiales  de 
mdflica)  y  en  los  teatros  oficiales,  corresx>onde  a  las  escuelas  gubemativas  de  mdsica, 
7  Bu  derecho  de  expedir  diplomas  oficiales  de  idoneidad  en  cualquier  ramo  de  la 
mtSiflica  no  deberfa  menoscabar  en  parte  alguna  el  derecho  de  los  GonservBiorios  par- 
ticulares  a  expedir  certificados  o  diplomas  privados  como  han  venido  haci^ndolo  hasta 
el  preeente. 

V.  La  ensefianza  musical  por  medio  del  ''do  movible"  o  ''tonic-solfa"  deberfa 
ibandonarse.  El  "Solfeo"  sirve  mejor  los  intereses  de  la  mdsica  y  del  desarrollo 
artfstico  en  general. 

YI.  Incumbe  a  los  Conservatories  oficiales  o  a  las  escuelas  miisicales  crear  un  ele- 
mento  artfstico  apto  para  dar  abasto  a  las  necesidades  de  los  teatros  nacionales:  actores 
para  la  comedia  y  el  drama;  cantores,  ejecutantes  y  bailarinas  para  el  drama  Ifrico 
y  la  6pera. 

VII.  El  Estado  deberfa  estimular  la  fundaci6n  de  sindicatos  profesionales  o  coopera- 
tivas  muMcales  encaminadas  a  liberar  a  los  artistas  de  los  usurarios  impuestos  esta- 
blecidos  sobre  ellos  por  ciertos  agentes  e  intermediaries. 
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EL  PROBLEMA  DE  LA  EDUCAOON  EN  EL  ECUADOR. 

Por  ALFREDO  ESPINOSA  TAMAYO, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Con  un  tftulo  an^logo  al  del  presente  cstudio  escribid  otro  hace  cerca  de  cuarenta 
afios  en  el  Uruguay,  su  patria,  el  ilustre  propagandista  y  pensador  don  Joe4  Pedio 
Varcla.  No  es  que  yo  irate  de  emular  con  la  publicaci6n  de  las  presentee  Uneae  he 
glorias  del  insigne  reformador  de  la  ensefianza  en  la  Repilblica  Oriental,  eino  que 
el  Ecuador,  como  otros  paises  que  se  le  han  adelantado  en  el  camino  de  la  refonna 
pedag6gica  de  su  educacion,  necesita  saber  a  punto  fijo  cudles  son  bus  neceeidadee 
actuaios,  cudles  sus  deficiencias  y  cuAl  el  camino  seguro  y  recto  que  ha  de  tomar  paift 
llegar  a  aumentar  y  desarroUar  en  manera  definitiva  un  plan  educativo  que  te 
armonice  con  el  espiritu  y  la  mentalidad  de  su  pueblo,  permiti^ndole  eecoger  entve 
los  di  versos  sistemas,  no  el  que  sea  mejor  por  bus  excelencias  intrfnaecaa,  mao 
aquel  que  de  mcjor  manera  eduque  al  pueblo  y  lo  prepare  para  la  vida  cfvica  y  ki 
lucha  por  la  existoncia.  En  los  ultimos  tiempos  y  a  la  sombra  de  gobiemoo  que  hail 
tratadu  de  impulsar  la  instruccion  pilblica  algunos  de  los  m^  eminentes  polfticoa, 
muirhos  period  istas  pensadore^  e  intelectuales  del  pais,  se  ban  dado  a  pensar  y  a 
discurrir  en  los  medios  que  se  pondrdn  en  juego  para  llevar  a  cabo  su  r^generaci6a 
proponi^'ndose  multitud  de  planes,  leyes  y  reformas,  algunas  de  las  cuales  ban  ado 
consideradatf  como  demasiado  avanzadas  para  el  actual  estado  del  pais  por  ciiaat» 
el  pn>grc:M)  no  se  liac*e  por  saltos.  Existe  una  juventud  entusiasta  y  ardoroea  que 
cree  ninceramente  y  estd  convencida  de  ello,  que  b61o  la  educacidn  podri  levantv 
al  pais  del  estado  de  po8traci6n  en  que  actualmente  se  halla  y  que  por  lo 
necet^ario  comenzar  lo  mds  pronto  posible,  pues  los  rceultados  que  se  obtengan 
mus  tardlos  mientras  mds  se  demoren  en  comenzar  la  obra  salvadora.  Eb  eaa  juven* 
tud  la  que  mds  se  preocupa  por  el  progreso  de  la  educaci6n  y  es  ella  la  que  impolM 
y  8()stiene  el  movimiento  d&ndole  a  cada  memento  actividad  e  interne,  fierifndo 
que  se  pre<x:upe  la  opini6u  pdblica  de  este  asunto  y  que  los  Gobiemos  se  vean  dbU* 
gadoH  a  proz^tar  atenci6n  preferente  a  tan  importante  ramo  de  la  administracidD.  Eb 
c»\'M  cinninstancias  es  natural  que  aunque  el  movimiento  sea  un4nime  haya  dive^ 
gcncia  de  pareceros  en  cuanto  a  Idh  detalles.  No  trato  yo  aquf  de  trasar  magiatial* 
m  'Ute  las  cues ti ones  suscituilus;  solo  quiero  expcmer  lo  que  sogtin  mi  manera  de 
conviene  m^  para  nuestras  necesidades  y  las  reformas  m^  uigentoe  que 
instruccion  publica  ha  menestcr  para  salir  del  estado  ruinoeo  y  atrasado  en  que  it 
encuentra. 
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He  procurado  documentanne  lo  mejor  posible  a  fin  de  adquirir  el  juicio  mis  ezacto 
scerca  de  nuestras  necesidades,  y  aunque  esto  ee  bien  diffcil  en  un  pals  comoelnuefltzo, 
donde  no  hay  establecida  una  buena  estadlstica  escolar,  be  llenado  mi  tarea  confozme 
me  lo  ha  permitido  el  alcance  de  mis  escasas  fuerzas. 

CapItulo  Primero. — Ojeada  Hi8t6rica. 

Trabajo  superior  a  mis  fuerzas  serla  intentar  hacer  la  historia  detallada  y  extenaa 
del  desarrollo  de  la  instnfccidn  ptiblica  en  el  Ecuador.  Loe  mismoe  historiadoTeB  y 
Ice  m^  eruditos  bibli6filos,  rebuscando  archives  y  haciendo  investdgaciones,  86I0  ban 
podido  poner  en  claro  ciertos  asuntos  relaciomiOos  con  ella.  Sigo  en  estas  lineas  los 
lelatoe  que  ellos  hacen  limit&ndose  a  transcribir  :^iis  afirmadonee. 

Gomo  en  todos  los  pafses  sometidos  al  dominin  ^-^Mifiol,  la  educaci6n  pdblica  no  oe 
desarroll6  sine  muy  d^bilmente,  reserv&ndola  para  la  clase  privil^ada  y  limitindola 
a  ciertas  ramas  del  saber. 

La  instrucci6n  primaria,  destinada  principalmente  al  pueblo,  era  la  mis  descuidada, 
la  instrucci6n  media  no  existfa  y  a  las  universidades  ingresaban  b61o  los  que  por  nn 
medio  u  otro  hubieran  adquirido  particularmente  la  cultura  necesaria.  Si  algunos 
raroe  americanoe  lograron  sobresalir  entre  sus  contempor&neoe  fu^  debido  al  esluerzo 
propio  o  a  que  podfan  trasladarse  a  Europa  a  estudiar  en  sus  universidadee  y  colegioe. 

Las  suspicacias  de  los  conquistadores  por  una  parte  y  el  tribunal  de  la  inquisici6n 
por  la  otra,  limitaban  el  g^nero  de  los  estudios  calificando  de  her^ticos  los  mia  titilee  7 
loe  que  hoy  constituyen  la  f  uente  m^  8^;iura  del  progreeo  y  del  adelanto.  Sin  embaigo, 
no  es  de  admirarse  de  esta  manera  de  ser,  y  es  precise  buscar  su  explicaci6n  m&a  bien 
en  la  mentalidad  de  la  raza  conquistadora  y  en  el  estado  de  su  cultura  y  de  su  civili- 
zaci6n,  al  par  que  en  sus  caracterlsticas  psicoldgicas,  que  f&dlmente  no  explican,  lo 
que  a  primera  vista  nos  parece  tirdnico  y  arbitrario. 

Guando  los  conquistadores  espafioles  terminaron  la  pacificaci6n  del  Reino  de  Quito 
y  comenzaron  la  tranquila  posesi6n  del  nuevo  territorio  adquirido  por  ellos  para  la 
corona  de  Espafia,  organizaron  muy  rudimentariamente  las  instituciones  administra- 
tivas  calcdndolas  casi  todae  bajo  un  mismo  patr6n  y  adoptando  en  su  mayorfa  las  de  la 
^poca  incaica. 

La  educaci6n  popular  no  les  mereci6  gran  atenci6n:  la  mayoria  de  loe  conquistadores 
se  componia  de  analfabetos  y  adn  sus  jefes  no  sabian  leer  ni  escribir.  Hay  que  con- 
siderar  que  aunque  a  fines  del  siglo  XV  florecieran  las  artes  y  las  ciendas,  habfa 
comenzado  con  la  expulsidn  de  los  judlos  y  de  los  Arabee  la  decadencia  de  Espafia  y  el 
analfabetismo  era  la  regla  general  en  aquella  nacidn,  en  la  que  adn  el  porcentaje  de 
6ste  es  uno  de  los  may  ores  en  Europa.  No  es  de  admirarse,  pues,  que  loe  rudos  hijoe 
de  la  madre  patria  dieran  poca  importancia  a  la  instruccidn  del  pueblo  conquistado, 
tanto  mds,  cuanto  que  durante  un  siglo  vivieron  con  las  armas  en  las  manoe 
recelando  de  la  sumisidn  de  sus  vasallos. 

Solo  hacia  mediados  del  siglo  XVII  se  comienzan  a  fundar,  en  loe  conventoe,  prin- 
cipalmente en  los  de  Agustinos,  Dominicos  y  Franciscanos,  escuelas  primarias,  donde 
se  ensenaba  lectura,  escritura  y  catecismo  de  la  Doctrina  Gristiana,  y  luego  en  Quito, 
universidades  para  la  ensefianza  de  la  teologia  y  del  derecho,  y  alios  despu^  para  el 
de  la  ffsica  y  de  las  matemdticas.  Pero  si  adn  en  Espafia  nuestra  mete^dpoli  y  a  prin- 
cipios  del  siglo  XIX  el  estudio  de  las  ciencias  experimentales  era  tenido  por  pemicioeo 
y  practicado  s61o  por  los  discipulos  de  los  enciclop^dicos  y  libre  pensadores,  se  deducir& 
que  en  nuestras  universidades  los  estudios  no  pasaban  del  dominie  de  la  teorfa  esco- 
Ustica. 

En  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  y  por  loe  notables  estudios  practicados  por  el  erudite 
historiador,  don  Gamilo  Destruge,  en  su  libro  ''Estudios  Hist6rico6,"  se  sabe  que  la 
primera  escuela  que  {uncion6  con  cardcter  pdblico  fu^  la  que  dirigfa  don  Juan  Bautista 
Portocarrero  por  los  anos  de  1794.    El  sefior  Destruge  cuenta  en  seguida  loe  eafuenoi 
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hechos  primero  por  las  Juntas  de  Gobiemo  de  1821  pan  denmdlar  1ft  ioflbniodte 
pdblica,  y  luego  por  el  libertador,  quien  decret6  la  fundacidn  de  una  cicnrift 
maestroe  en  Quito  por  el  Biatema  de  I^ncaater,  lo  miamo  que  otraa  <  i  Bogoti  y 
For  causa  de  la  muerte  del  libertador  que  era  amigo  suyo  y  partidmrio  de  ni 
crccmos  que  Lancaster  no  lleg6  a  venir  a  la  Gran  Colombia  e  ignofftmoe  cuil  foA  ]■ 
Buerte  de  las  escuelas  cuya  fundacidn  se  habia  decretado. 

En  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  funddronse  ya  hacla  los  aftos  de  1828,  escuelas  pdbiicai 
bien  establecidas  y  dirigidas;  la  de  nifias  por  el  notable  educacionistft  don  Teodon 
Maldonado.  Ya  deede  1822  funddse  en  el  Convento  de  San  Agostfn  nn  colfgio  4i 
segunda  enaeilanza,  llamado  de  San  Ignacio,  cuyo  funcionamiento  en  sos 
fu6  muy  irregular  y  que  mds  tarde  fu6  dirigido  por  don  Francisco  Malo. 

Al  separarse  el  Ecuador  de  la  Gran  Colombia  es  probable  que  el  primer 
atareado  siempre  en  la  p^uerra  con  Nueva  Granada  primero,  y  en  dominar  revolitckHMi 
y  rebeldiaH  de  sus  propios  soldados,'  despu^s,  no  pudiera  atender  a  fomentar  1ft  instra^ 
ci6n  en  el  Estado  que  acababa  de  nacer. 

Sobrovino  luego  la  Guerra  Civil,  llamada  de  lofl  Chihuahuas  y  despu^  do  ellft  1ft 
prenidencia  del  insigne  don  Vicente  Rocafuerte.  Fu^  ^1  quien  cre6  el  Col^g;io  Vicente 
Rocafuerte  de  Guayaquil,  llamandolo  entonoes  de  San  Vicente.  Reoigaiiia5  el 
Colegio  de  San  Fernando  de  Quito  y  la  UniverBidad  introduclendo  los  estudioe  de 
medicina  y  dando  adem^  gran  apoyo  a  la  instruccidn  primaria. 

El  tercer  prosldente,  don  Vicente  Ram6n  Roca,  fu€  aaimiamo  nn  mandatftrio  ifue 
se  ocupo  mucho  en  la  instrucciun  publica  del  pais.  Siento  no  poder  precisar  Ifts  con- 
quistas  de  la  iustrucciun  en  este  periodo  y  me  atengo  s61o  al  dicho  de  los  hisloriadofei. 

De  1S45  a  1S50,  el  pais  pa.s6  bajo  una  larga  serie  de  administraciones  en  que  1ft 
inquietud  revolucionaria  fu6  case  constante.  Sin  embargo  la  administracite  libenl 
de  Urbina  ud  dejo  de  hacer  algo  en  favor  de  la  enseflanza.  Pero  fu^  durante  Iftftdndnis- 
traci6n  del  seilor  Garcia  Moreno  que  ^sta  lleg6  a  su  mayor  auge  y  apogeo. 

Aunque  con  criterio  sectario  y  quizes  impulsado  por  motivos  poUticoe  el  eeHor 
Garcia  Moreno,  entrc^)  la  en£>enanza  superior  y  media  a  Jesuitas  y  la  ensefiftiuft  pri- 
maria a  otras  comunidados  religiosas.  Pero  no  hay  duda  de  que,  dado  el  fttraao  en 
que  entonces  nos  liallabamos  y  las  ventajas  que  les  daban  los  Gobiemos  ftpoyftndolos 
decididamente,  as(  como  su  organizacidn  tendente  especialmente  a  los  fines  edncfttivoii 
las  comunidades  religiosan,  impulsaron  mucho  la  educaci6n  pdblica.  En  soa  mftiioa 
estuvo  lar^  tiempo,  pues,  si  el  Prendente  Veintimilla  alej6  valiosos  elementos  de  1ft 
universidad,  en  manos  de  los  Jesuitas  quedaron  los  principales  colegios  de  la  RepdbUcft. 
Las  administraciones  que  siguieron  a  la  RaHauraci6n  de  1883,  continuaron  piwtaiido 
su  apoyo  a  esta^  comunidade).  La  revolucion  de  1895  les  arrebat6  la  direcddn  de  he 
escuelas  publicas  y  de  los  colegios,  quit^dolcs  su  participaci6n  en  las  nnivenidftdep. 

En  1U()4  la  ensetlanza  oficial  fu6  doclarada  corapletamente  laica,  bajo  cuyo  r^imen 
aigue  hasta  hoy.  Poco  podrfamos  puntualizar  respecto  al  ensanche  progrerivo  de  Ift 
in'ttrucrcion,  ni  al  c^pfritu  de  ella  y  a  los  m/^'todos  y  sistemas  que  se  ban  ido  adoptando; 
si  aun  reina  h&-«ta  hoy  una  gran  confusion  sobre  6sto  y  la  rutina  impera  en  nuesCift 
educacion,  ea  posible  creer  que  poco  o  nada  se  adelantarit  en  este  camino  y  que  1ft 
Naci6n  se  mantendrd  como  hasta  hoy  se  mantiene,  alejada  del  movimiento  pedag^gioo 
del  mundo  civilizado,  por  lo  menos  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  mayoria  del  cuerpo  docealt 
de  la  Uopublica. 

Puede  seiialarse  que  la  oscuela  graduada  tal  como  hoy  se  comienxa  a  oigftniiar  eft 
ol  Ecuador  fu6  establocida  por  primera  vez  por  los  Hermanos  de  las  EscuelaB  fYintlwMi. 
pues  sus  escuelas  se  comptmian  de  seis  clases  o  grades  distintos  de  ensefiftnati  cftdft 
uno  regido  por  un  profesor.  Aun  hoy  los  motodos  seguidos  no  son  otros  que  loe  qae 
aqu^Uos  emplcaban  y  que  con  ligeras  modificacionos  siguen  los  actuales  inamtius, 
discfpulos  directos  de  los  miembros  de  aquella  congregaci6n  educacionistft,  y  loe  librat 
de  texto  quo  hasta  muy  recientemente  se  ban  empleado  en  las  escuelas  pdblicMii 
aide  los  editados  por  la  misma. 
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Desde  1895  acd,  la  instniccidn  ptiblica  ha  recibido  un  gran  ensanche  y  si  las  refonnaa 
que  en  ellas  se  ban  introduddo  bubieran  comenzado  por  donde  deb(flai,  es  decir,  por 
la  edncaddn  de  un  profesorado,  al  corriente  de  los  m^todos  y  sistemas  modernos  de 
educackSn,  indudablemente  que  la  inBtrucci6n  ptiblica  se  ballarfa  en  un  grade  mucbo 
m&B  alto  que  en  el  que  hoy  se  encuentra.  Tarea  may  larga  serla  resefiar  la  fundaci6n 
de  los  diversos  colegios  de  la  Repdblica.  Muchos  de  ellos,  son  debidos  a  la  inidativm 
particular  y  sus  bienes  proceden  de  legados  que  dejaron  generosos  fil^tropos. 

Del  estado  actual  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  podii  juzgarse  mediante  la  expoBici6n 
que  en  capitulos  posteriores  iremos  haciendo.  Es  indudable  que  en  menos  de  un 
siglo  su  progreso  ha  sido  lento,  pero  continue .  ^pocas  ha  habido,  en  que  los  Gob lemoe 
la  dejaron  abandonada  disponiendo  a  su  antojo  de  las  rentas  destinadas  para  ella,  mas 
luego  ban  venido  otros  que  la  ban  mejorado  y  aumentado. 

No  podemos  alabamos  es  verdad,  de  poseer  una  educaci6n  tan  adelantada  como 
la  de  los  pueblos  m^  meridionales  de  nuestro  continente,  pero  tampoco  nos  ballanoa 
en  estado  de  inferioridad,  respecto  de  otros  pueblos  de  Sud  America. 

Desde  1904,  el  campo  de  las  ideas  se  ha  ensanchado  y  parece  que  estamoe  en  un 
perfodo  preparatorio  disponi6ndonos  a  entrar  con  paso  firme  por  el  camino  de  una 
reforma  consciente  y  met45dica. 

CapItulo  Seoundo. — Ojeada  General  Sobrb  el  Estado  Actual  db  la  Enbi- 

II^ANZA. 

Un  gran  eecritor  militar,  creo  que  Tomini,  habia  dicho  que  para  hacer  la  guerra  era 
necesario  tomar  en  cuenta  tree  elementoe:  los  hombree,  las  armas  y  el  terrene;  paia- 
lelamente  podrfa  decirse  de  la  in8trucci6n  ptiblica  que  ella  se  hace  con  los  maestrosy 
los  locales  y  cl  material  de  ensefianza.  Por  encima  de  estos  elementos  materiales,  es 
necesario  poner  en  cuenta  una  buena  organizacidn  y  antes  que  esta  a  m^  de  co- 
rreeponder  a  laa  necesidadefl  y  al  cardcter  del  pueblo  que  se  trata  de  educar,  se  observe 
estrictamente  y  se  sepa  aplicar  con  la  8uficiente  amplitud  de  criterio  para  que  sus 
dispoeiciones  puedan  ser  cumplidas  sin  resistencias  ni  tropiezos.  Desgraciadamente, 
entrc  nosotros,  la  orc:anizari6n  que  se  ha  dado  a  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  es  defectuosa, 
pues  se  ha  Uevado  la  descontralizaci6n  a  un  extremo  tan  grande  que  el  po<ler  central 
ha  qucdado  privado  dc  toda  autoridad  en  frente  de  las  inferiores  del  ramo  y  se  le  ha 
quitado  U)da  iniciativa  no  pudiendo  ojecutar  ni  mandar  ejecutar  por  si  misma 
ninguna  mojora  o  reforma,  sin  tener  que  tocar  con  entidades  y  corporacionea  cuya 
heterog^nea  composici6n  las  vuclve  incapaces  para  dictaminar  sobre  asuntos  en  los 
que  sus  miembroe  no  tienen  autoridad  ni  criterio.  Para  que  se  conozca  la  organiza- 
ci6n  actual  de  nuestra  in8trucci6n  ptiblica,  describir6  aunque  sea  a  la  ligcra  la  forma 
en  que  funciona. 

A  la  cabcza  de  la  instrucci6n  piiblica  estd  el  Consejo  de  In8trucci6n  Ptiblica  presi- 
dido  por  el  Ministro  del  Ramo  y  con  atribucionea  para  abrir,  claueurar  y  reorganizar 
escuelas  y  colfgios  cuando  lo  creyera  necesario,  asf  como  para  estableccr  nuevas  en- 
sefianzas  en  el  pafs,  nombrar  y  contratar  profesoros,  autorizar  los  preeupuestos  pro- 
vinciales  y  formar  ol  general  del  ramo  y  dirigir,  en  una  palabra,  la  marcha  general  de 
la  educacion  piiblica.  El  ministro  es  el  ejecutor  de  las  dispoeiciones  do  este  alto 
cuerpo  directivo.  Y  en  realidad,  la  ley  no  le  deja  sino  muy  escasas  atribuciones  que 
limitan  eu  autoridad  a  tal  extremo  que  poco  o  nada  le  queda  por  hacer,  sobre  todo, 
en  la  ensefianza  primaria.  Sometida  a  su  autoridad  directa  s61o  estd  la  ensefianza 
especial  redurida  a  tree  escuelas  normales  mal  organizadas,  la  Escuela  de  Bellas 
Artes,  el  Conservatorio  de  Mvisica,  la  Escuela  de  Agricultura  de  Ambato  y  algunas 
escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios. 

Deepu^  de  la  autoridad  del  Ministro,  la  ley  coloca  la  de  los  Consojos  Escolares 
provinciales  que  vienen  a  ser  derivaciones  del  Consejo  de  Instruccidn  Piiblica  en  mds 
pequefia  escala  y  con  menores  atribuciones;  estos  consejos,  cuya  composici6n  cs  muy 
heterog^nea  carecen  generalmente  de  competencia  para  juzgar  las  cuestioncs  relativa 
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a  la  ensefianza.  Su  acci6n  ha  bido  muy  discutida  porque,  ed  bien  es  veidad  que  tm 
detorminadas  provincias,  los  ciudadanos  que  las  componen,  aunque  extimfioa  a  hi 
cuestionee  de  ensefianza  pdblica,  suplen  con  su  iliistraci6n  y  con  bu  buen  criterio 
esta  dcficiencia,  no  en  todas  se  hallan  ciudadanos  bastante  patriotas  e  iliutndoi 
para  confiarles  la  deci8i6n  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  asuntos  concemienteB  a  Im  edn- 
caci6n  pdblica,  ni  todos  tienen  la  misma  buena  voluntad  para  distraer  sua  atendonai 
ocupando  su  tiempo  en  favor  de  la  cultura  nacional.  Ademis,  esto  da  lugar  a  que 
divenms  tendencias  se  encarrilen  en  un  ramo  cuya  unldad  de  orientadoneB  ha  aido 
rcconocida  goneralmente  como  necesaria  para  la  exlstencia  del  Estado  y  que  se  tioide 
a  concentrar  en  manos  de  ^stc  para  darle  mayor  fuerza  y  mayor  vigor  y  alcanxar  en 
unidad  que  se  juzga  como  necesaria.  En  nucstro  pa(s,  pareco  que  se  hubiera  tratado 
de  quitar  al  Podcr  Ejecutivo,  la  direccidn  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica,  per  el  hecho  de 
que  en  realidad  muchos  do  nuefltn)6  gobiemoe  la  han  descuidado  de  una  maneim  in- 
conccbil)le,  dej^ndola  en  un  estado  tal  de  abandono  que  ha  causado  muchoe  daika 
al  paf8.  Pero  no  t^e  ha  logrado  gran  cosa  con  la  descentralizaci6n  administrati\'a  y 
t^cnica,  iK)rque  aiiii  dcspues  de  la  promulgaci6n  de  la  ley  actual,  la  ensefianza  ha 
se^uido  tan  mal  atendida  y  adn  peor  que  anten,  notdndose  que  cuando  en  el  Blinie- 
torio  del  Ramo  se  hallaban  perponas  animadas  de  buenas  intenciones,  talento  y 
energfa,  se  daba  gran  impulso  a  la  oducaciun,  si  bien  tropezando  a  cada  momento  en 
las  valla^s  y  dificultades  que  le  opone  la  ley.  Esto  demuestra  que  vale  mas  un  im- 
pulflo  central  debido  a  una  iniciativa  intellgente  que  no  a  los  esfuerzos  aislados  de 
murhas  voluntadot*  que  no  f4iem])re  hc  enouentran  lo  suficientemente  pre|)arada8  pan 
coadyuvar  al  adelantr>  y  al  ])rogroBo  dc  la  instrucci6n  publica,  y  quo  muchaa  ocaaionet 
y«>rran  An  saberlo  y  acano  (;on  la  mejor  buena  i6.  Los  dircctores  de  estudios  como  ya 
hemop  dicho  8on  rej»pocto  a  Ujp  Couseji*  Escolares  Pn)vincialoi»,  lo  que  el  Ministio 
de  InstnicciMn  Piibli<'a  os  iil  Coni»ejo  Superior;  ea  decir,  el  ejocutor  de  sua  6rdeneB  y 
rcHolucioiios  (-(in  os('a^)a.^  atril^ucioncs  i>er»onaU^.  Por  Tvalix  general  son  penonajei 
mdn  bien  ndniinistrativos.  Iit«.'rat<v9,  }>ori(KliHta;?  n  abo'^adns  (]i'e  bun  tornado  afici6a 
a  la.s  ciieHtij'nfH  de  onsofianza,  pen»  con  divorso  criterio  <  adu  «-i:al  y  en  muchas  ocar 
siuncs  car'M'iendo  absnlutamoiito  do  rl.  No  opino  que  osla  « 1  He  de  autnridades 
dcbicran  fior  vordadoros  pn>f<'sii>nal('i«  do  la  en^^onanza,  porquescru  bii.*n  dificil  hallar 
en  el  <*>ta«lo  actual  (1<>  mu»stra  cultura,  ci<Tt«>  numen)  de  pn»ffM  d.*/;  de  primcra  en- 
sortanza,  cii  ininHcinniM  ]>ara  dcscinpcfiar  c^:c  carj:n.  Antes  bien,  y  a"  nque  )^arezca 
]>ara<l<''L'i< '»,  i;cncralnn»ntc  l^s  i»r<»f«'.-nro.^  ih-  iiistrucciun  primaria,  8'>n  l«w  que  mil 
alcja<l«>s  v<{\u  <lc  la<  cuc.«*tinn<'s  »lo  la  iM'dai^o<j[iii  uioderna. 

Quizas  cu  lf»  fTitii»-.'>  p.Mlriaji  ti.'iiorr'e  profc?.;oiiak?3  ba.^na:ito  aptos  para  dirigir  la 
enscfiajiza  primaria  dc  cada  pn^vijicia.  pcm  por  cl  moniojito  no  estamos  en  capacidid 
do  intnxlucir  esta  rcforma  en  la  logi.^lacion  escolar.  Ayudaii  en  bus  funciones  al 
Coii^cjo  lO^'olar  y  al  Din^'lor  de  Kntudios  dt;  cada  Provijicia,  dos  inspectores  o  \T«- 
tadorcs  coji  la  niisioji  dc  vi;:ilar  y  dar  cucnta  del  «v*tado  do  la  ensefianza  y  dosu  marcha, 
a  hts  autoridadc.s  provincialcs  del  ranio.  Kl  ultimo  est-alun  de  las  autondad«58  de  la 
ens<Mla:iza  primaria  *:■*  la  .Junta  Parroijuial  dc  Instniccion  Publica  con  atribucioncs  de 
vi<;ilaTicia  snltrc  la  •ouducta  dc  lo.-^  marHtn>.H  y  la  ariii<tcncia  de  los  alunmos,  asf  como  la 
marcha  del  n'lrinieji  c:^ olar.  Y  no  dir^*  nuis  sobrc  la  autoridad  de  talcs  instituciooei^ 
sino  (]uc  iia  habido  parn.Miuia.-^  de  la  I'cpublica  dondc  a  pc.<ar  de  todos  los  esfuenoi 
qu«*  ?<•»  ba.'i  luslio  un  sc  ha  pod i do  cjirontrar  h^^  fuatr*)  ciudadaj;os  (juc  8»*  nM'osilan 
para  formarla.  <|uc  hayaji  <nicrido  arcptar  el  <an;o  do  vo<'ali»s  de  ella  o  que  tonglB 
aptitude*  .quficjentes  para  p-xbHo  <lc.»seTuj)enar.  Kn  cuoiito  a  la  organizacidn  de  Im 
esfucla-^.  la  1«'\  aetuul  diftada  c:i  i:m)7  v  rcf'»rmuda  dura.':te  l<w  afios  10,  11  v  12,  laf 
divlile  ««ji  eleiuejitnle-.  meilian  v  •«c.|' r'orc.-'.  e^tabbviej  do  adeinds,  por  Uxla  ojiae" 
najiza  rural.  la>  est  u*  las  tie  los  <a.-cii\./i  y  ];ui  e.-*,  uela.-'  priHliaU»s  que  f«i»  impone  a<ostenflr 
oblii:atiiriaiueiit««  a  1'h  propietarius  dc  fuiul-)-*  ni-tico.^  y  i|ue  preciso  es  confeaarlo, 
c;v-:i  no  e\i-{t<-;i.  )Kiri|ue  la  mayoria  de  ellns  i^n  i-umple  <-ii:t  laobligaci^n  fpie  lee  impone 
la  ley.    Conui  existe  tijia  :;ran  cnnfusiitn  en  lo  que  n'j^pc*  ta  a  la  n'glamentaei^^n  iuternft 
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de  las  eacuelas,  al  ndmero  de  afios  que  debe  durar  la  ens^lanza  primaiia,  lo  mismo  que 
respecto  a  loe  planes  de  estudios  y  a  loe  programas,  casi  xio  se  puede  decir  que  haya 
unifoniudad  en  la  manera  como  se  cumplen  las  disposicionee  de  la  ley  sobre  la  clak- 
ficacldn  de  las  eecuelafl.  Existen  pocas  escuelas  completas  en  la  Repdblica:  aimqae 
ya  hemoa  dicho  que  la  eflcuela  graduada  existe  en  ei  pals  desde  1876,  la  mayoda  de 
^las  aon  incompletaa  comprendiendo  861amente  cinco  grades  o  clases,  lo  que  las  harfa 
clasficar  como  escuelas  elementales  y  medias.  EscuelaB  supericNres  no  existen. 
ihtimamente,  y  aunque  impropiamente  llamados  centres  escolares,  se  ban  fundado  en 
la  dudad  de  Guayaquil  escuelas  graduadas  que  podfan  conaiderane  como  incom* 
pleCas,  pues  en  ellas  se  dan  ensefianza  de  todos  los  grades  y  basta  algunas  accesorias 
que  vienen  a  ser  un  rudimento  de  escuelas  tunicas  prof esionales;  podrfamos  confliderar 
tambi^n  como  escuelas  completas,  los  llamados  colegios  de  sefioritas  en  las  que  la 
ensefianza  se  da  basta  un  grade  bastante  elevado;  pero  slempre,  dentro  de  la  esfera 
de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  las  escuelas  m^  comunes  son  las  de  un  maestro  dnico  pen 
one  o  dos  auxiliares  si  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  pasa  de  sesenta. 

Pero  el  inconveniente  principal  en  la  organizacidn  de  las  escuelas  no  consisle  en  que 
la  diBtribucidn  de  las  mat^ias  de  ensefianza  no  est^  lo  suficientemente  bien  graduada 
ni  en  que  no  haya  el  ntimero  de  profesores  necesarios  para  dictar  todas  las  clases  sino 
en  los  elementos  accesorios  que  antes  dijimos  constituyen  los  piincipales  instnt- 
mentos  en  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica,  es  decir,  los  bombres,  o  sea  loe  maestros,  el  material 
de  ensefianza,  o  seen  las  annas,  y  los  locales,  o  sea  el  tearreno.  For  regla  general,  el 
principal  defecto  de  nuestra  organizacidn  escolar  consiste  en  abandonar  en  manos  de 
corporaciones  sin  responsabilidad  ni  fiscalizacidn,  deberes  y  obligaciones  perentorioe 
que  per  de^gracia  no  se  cumplen,  por  lo  cual  es  en  los  detalles  donde  principalmente 
flaquea  la  oi^ganizacidn  escolar,  que  abandonada  a  sf  misma,  carece  de  cosas  tan  ur- 
gentes,  como  son  un  buen  reglamento  general  de  estudios,  planes  y  programas,  y  libros 
de  texto  bien  escogidos.  La  ley  actual  abandona  al  Gonsejo  General  de  Instiiifcidn 
Pdblica  la  obligaci6n  de  expedir  estos  reglamentos,  pero  en  los  afios  transcurridos 
desde  que  la  ley  fu^  sancionada  no  se  ban  cumplido  bus  disposicionee.  Un  asimto  tan 
esencial  como  la  duracidn  de  la  ijistrucci6n  primaria  ha  quedado  asi  sin  fijarse  de  una 
manera  definitiva  y  si  en  la  mayorfa  de  las  escuelas  p^blicas  los  cursos  duran  seis 
afios,  se  debe  a  que  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica  ha  facultado  a  los 
consojos  escolares,  para  dictar  reglamentos  y  planes  de  estudios  provisionales,  habieodo 
adoptado  la  mayorfa  de  ellos  el  tiempo  de  seis  afios.  Pero  es  muy  rare  el  alumno, 
sobre  todo  del  sexo  maarulino,  que  tormine  mi  ij\8tnicci6n  primaria,  pues  la  ma>^r(a 
sale  antes  de  corcluirla  o  ingresan  a  la  secundaria  sin  haberla  terminando,  pues  para 
este  ingreso  no  se  exige  m^s  que  un  examen  trivial  que  no  comprende  la  to^ilidad  de 
las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instruccidn  primaria.  Aunque  la  ley  determina  que 
exista  una  escuela  primaria  superior  por  lo  menos  en  la  capital  de  cada  Provincia, 
resulta  quo  esta  disposici6n  no  se  cumple  en  la  mayor  parte  de  ella. 

La  ensefianza  de  pdrvulos  estd  tambi^  muy  descuidada  pues  la  ley  fija  como  mini- 
mum de  la  edad  escolar  la  de  seis  afios.  Existen  en  Quito  y  Guayaquil,  estableci- 
mientos  de  jardines  de  infantes  o  escuelas  infantiles  en  las  que  se  ha  tratado  de  ensefiar 
por  las  prdcticas  Froebelianas,  pero  en  realidad  muy  mal  observadas  y  que  dan  pocos 
o  escasos  rcsultados.  La  ensefianza  rural  se  halla  reducida  a  la  ensefianza  predial,  o 
sea  a  las  escuelas  que  la  ley  manda  croar  a  los  propietarios  de  predios  o  fundos  rdBticoe, 
dlsposici6n  que  las  mds  de  las  veces  queda  incumplida  y  a  las  que  el  Estado  sostiene 
en  los  caserfos  ruralcs  para  que  la  mayorfa  de  las  ocasiones  se  reduzcan  a  escuelas  del 
sexo  masculino,  quedando  las  nifias  sin  ninguna  clase  de  educacidn  ni  adn  la  mis 
Tudimentaria. 

La  misma  confufli6n  que  hay  en  materia  de  reglamentos  y  planes  de  estudios, 
existe  en  lo  que  sc  refiere  a  horarios,  los  que  en  la  mayor  parte  de  las  ocasiones  son 
muy  mal  estudiados  y  en  los  que  no  se  toman  en  cuenta  para  nada  la  fisiolpgla  del 
alumno,  haciendo  igual  ndmero  de  horas  de  clase  tanto  a  los  pequeftos  como  a  IO0 
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mayoree.  Como  la  ensefianza  no  eci  oral  sino  can  toda  ae  da  atenitedoM  a  1m  pn^ 
guntait  de  lue  librus  de  texto  que  ee  hacen  aprender  de  memoria  a  ks  alumnait  kt 
maeetroe  no  pueden  pasaree  ain  ellos.  £s  verdad  que  no  habiendo  pffOgnniM  dt 
estudios  quo  eirvan  de  gula  y  de  norma  a  Iob  profenoreB  para  aaber  la  ezteaaite 
deben  dar  a  sus  enseilanzas  en  cada  afio,  se  atienen  en  su  mayork  a  un  libro  de 
que  dividen  en  tantas  partee  cualen  son  loe  alios  de  estudios.  MuchlBiinaa 
y  faltas  de  cumplimionto  a  la  ley  podria  scguir  detallando;  peio  lo  hai^  en  el 
de  lue  8i<^uient.(^  capftulos  liniit^dome  para  terminar  esta  ojeada  general  del 
de  nuc:*tra  c<lucaci6n,  a  sofialar  uno  do  bus  defectOB  m&a  capitaies.  A  peaar  de  las 
dispodicioue?  dc  la  ley,  el  Conscjo  Superior  de  Ia<itrucci6n  Pdblica  no  es  una  oor^ 
poracion  de  iniciativas  sino  mis  bien  un  cuerpo  consult! vo  y  deliberativo  y  ei  el 
Miuistro  dc  Inhtrucci6n  Pdblica  quien  lo  impulsa  y  dirige  de  manora  que  Mgte 
sean  las  iniciativart  del  ministro,  seri  la  labor  del  consejo  superior;  ahora  bien,  el 
Ministru  dc  Iu8trucci6n  Publica  es  un  personaje  que  est&  sujeto  a  loa  vaivenei  de  la 
poHtica  y  que  bc  cambia  con  frecuencia.  Resulta  de  ^to,  que  cada  nuevo  miniatio 
lleva  una  nueva  orientacion,  una  nueva  tendencia,  y  por  t-onaiguiente  la  enaefiaiua 
publica  no  pucde  8<^uir  constantemento  por  una  via  hacia  el  progroao  penriiitiando 
s61o  en  la  rutina  pues  que  las  reformas  que  se  le  introduzcan  no  dan  resultado,  debido 
a  que  lus  cncan^ados  dc  ponerlas  en  phictica  no  bien  ban  Uegado  a  comprender  M 
espfritu,  cuando  se  encucntran  con  una  nueva  rcCorma  y  un  nuevo  reformador. 
Marchaudo  ai«f  en  medio  de  contradictorias  tendencias  no  siempre  bien  comprendidiig 
no  es  extraAo  que  no  eicista  una  buena  oigani£aci6n  en  nuestro  pais,  sobre  todo^ 
cuando  en  ucat^iones  un  ministro  doshace  la  obra  de  su  predecesor,  o  por  lo  mentm,  la 
deja  fin  continuar. 

CapItulo  Tercrro. — El  Perrokal  Docente. 


Dijc  ya  antop,  continuando  el  simil  de  un  r^lebre  e^critor  que  si  en  la 
los  honibrcri  cran  uno  de  los  principalos  olemontos,  Ins  maeetros  constituycn  eae  ele- 
monto  en  la  onseilauza,  porquc  son  ellos  los  factores  encargados  do  Uevar  a  cabo  lie 
opt>ra<'ioncH  uf.'cc^arias  en  la  campafia  contra  la  ienoranria,  y  as£  como  un  cj^^rcito 
mientnkM  m{\»  instruido,  mAs  b^lico  y  md^  bien  prcparado  se  encuentre  para  la  guenai 
6<ta  !<o  hace  con  Un*  mojorcs  rcsultados;  a^f  mientrae  mds  educados  para  ejercer  su  miaidp 
son  1()8  mat'Htniei  dc  escucla,  mi^jor  sord  la  mancra  y  forma  en  que  llevcn  a  cabo  an 
tan^a,  y  mayori^s  y  m;ts  positivoe  Ion  beneficios  que  alcanrcn  loe  alumnos  que  se  conffui 
a  :*\i  (lin'crirtn. 

En  un  ojYTcito  ha  dc  tcnernc  muy  en  cuenta  la  forma  en  que  se  hace  el  rerluta- 
micnto  y  lo  minmo,  puodr  decirso,  del  profcsorado.  El  roclutamiento  del  magisterio 
e(riiatortano  es  de  lo  mds  dcHii^iial.  Las  escuelas  normakf  b6\o  existen  en  el  Krnadnr, 
dei*(lo  hare  12  afios:  por  d('i*gTaria  su  diro<*ci6n  fu^  coufiada  dcsde  su  comienio 
a  V(>nla(l(>rort  pn)feeoros  normal inta^,  sino  a  extranjcn>4  que  jxtr  una  u  otra  ca 
dicmn  a  loe  CHtablorimientoH  confiadon  a  su  diro('f*i6n,  muy  mala  fama  y  no  pro* 
duji>n>n  l(iH  rcKultados  que  <lc  cUoh  se  et«|>oraba.  Mai  situados,  en  l(N:aloB  inadecuadoe 
para  t^u  objcto,  carocricndo  dc  ^omrxUdades,  dc  mobiliario  apropiado  y  de  iodot  loi 
me<Ii<»s  ncrt'sariop  para  dar  a  los  alumnos  una  buena  en:a>eflanza,  laseecuelas  noi  inilet 
como  vofii  Uh\vuh  las  epou<>las  de  la  Rcpilblica,  no  han  sido  sino  un  simulacio  de  lo 
que  dcbfan  scr  en  realidad.  Se  nota  la  mL^ma  falta  de  plan  de  estudios,  dc  programai^ 
dc  horariax  y  dc  rcglamentaci^n  interna  que  en  la^  demis  escuelas  pdblicaa, 
dc  miirhas  otras  dcficioncias  que  serfa  lai^)  cnumerar,  el  caso  es,  que  do 
blccimicntoH  ai>cnas  ha  sulido  un  centcnar  (*scaso  de  profcsores  normaliataa  en  el 
ticmiM)  ({lie  ticncn  dc  funrionamicnto.  Nada  quiero  de<'ir  de  la  suficiencia  y  de  la 
pn'paratnon  pn>fc8ional  de  los  alumnos  dc  la^  csruelas  normal  es,  pues  es  poaible  que 
entrc  cllas  ex  in  tan  muchos  jovcncs  que,  debido  a  sus  dotes  naturales  hasran  alcanado 
a  vislumbrar  mu<*has  de  las  caracterfstiiras  de  la  enseilanza  modema;  pero  por  ooi^ 
fcsion  hecha  en  rccicntes  documontos  oficiales,  hc  puede  asogurar  que  por  regla  geneial 
*4  eduraci6n  de  Ins  profosonv  normal ist as  dista  mucho  de  ser  perfecta. 
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GiEureciendo  de  escnelas  normales/piu^  eupHrlas,  la  ley  autoriza  a  loe  conaejos  escolareB, 
a  expedir  un  diploma  a  todo  individuo  de  coalquier  eexo,  qne  presente  un  ezamen 
de  las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instniccidn  primaria,  obteni^ndose  aaf,  el  tftalo  de 
piofesor  de  tercera  clase  y  despu^  de  cinco  alios  de  ejercicio  y  de  otro  examen  anilogo, 
en  el  que  adem&s  se  exigen  nociones  de  pedagogfa,  se  obtiene  el  tftulo  de  profeeor  d«- 
aeganda  clase.  Las  profesoras  del  sexo  femenino,  generalmente  sefioritas  que  haa 
tenninado  su  iii8tnicci6n  prlmaria,  despu^  de  uno  o  dos  afioe  de  preparaci6n  con. 
algdn  profesor  particular,  rinden  este  examen;  pero  los  del  sexo  masculino  es  may 
mo  que  tal  hagan,  ai^ndo  muchfaimo  mia  escasos  los  profesores  titulados,  mientras  ^ 
ntimero  de  profesoras  ea  mucho  mayor  que  el  de  las  plazas  que  podrfan  ocupar  en  las 
eacnelas  pdblicas.  Asf  las  escuelas  est^  muchas  vecea  confiadaa  a  peraonaa  con 
algnna  instruccidn,  que  se  ban  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  como  un  medio  de  vida,  no 
por  cierto  muy  c6modo  ni  bien  retribufdo;  pero  a  lo  menoa,  en  armonfa  con  ana  gaatoa 
y  neceaidades;  no  se  crea  tampoco  que  loa  ex&menea  para  profeeor  de  inatruccidn 
prlmaria  aon  muy  rigurosos;  y  mia  de  una  vez  el  ministerio  ha  tenido  que  intervenir 
para  evitar  que  se  dieran  tftulos  de  profesorps  en  ocasiones  de  una  manera  poco  con- 
fonne  con  la  ley  y  uno  de  los  consejos  escolares,  se  ha  visto  obligado  a  auapender  la  re- 
cepcidn  de  ex^enes  de  prof  eeoras  a  causa  del  gran  ntimero  de  candidatoe  que  tendia^ 
a  aumentar  el  de  las  maestras  tituladas  que  no  tienen  ocupaci6n.  Como  la  ley  concede 
el  tftulo  de  profesor  de  primera  clase  a  los  bachilleres  en  filoaoffa,  algunos  de  ^atoa  ae 
ban  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  y  forman  nticleo  escogido,  a  lo  menos,  por  la  superioridad 
de  aus  conocimientos.  S61o  alabanzas  deberfamos  tener  en  justlcia  para  el  profeaorado- 
ecuatoriano,  por  lo  que  hace  al  car&cter  general  que  lo  distingue.  Laa  excepcionea, 
que  ea  posible  que  las  haya,  son  muy  escasas.  La  mayor  parte  de  loa  profeaorea  aon 
aobrios  hasta  el  ascetismo,  humildes,  resignados,  pacientes  y  aufridoa;  de  una  abne- 
gaci6n  a  prueba  de  todas  las  extravagancias  oficiales;  de  conducta  honorable  y  ain 
tacha  en  su  vida  particular;  buenos  ciudadanos,  amantes  de  su  patria  y  cumplid(n^ 
de  sus  deberes.  Pero  con  todas  estas  virtudes,  muy  valiosas  y  apreciables,  el  pro- 
fesorado  deja  mucho  que  desear  por  su  falta  de  preparaci6n,  por  su  alejamiento  de 
las  cuestiones  pedag6gicas  modernas,  por  su  falta  de  energfa  para  iniciar  una 
campafia  que  marque  orientaciones  y  tendencias  a  la  ensefianza  ptiblica.  No 
teniendo  ninguna  iniciacidn  prdctica  en  la  pedagogfa  y  en  las  ciencias  accesorias,  la. 
generalidad  del  profesorado  desconoce  muchfsimas  cuestiones  relativas  a  la  educaci6n 
y  asf  se  comprende  que  mientras  en  palses  mds  adelantados  se  ban  iniciado  y  discutido 
m6todo8  y  sistemas  que  despu^a  de  algunos  afios  de  llevados  a  la  prdctica  ban  cafdo 
en  deioiso  o  ban  sido  abandonados  despu^s  de  algunos  afioe,  aquf  esas  luchaa  hayan 
pasado  inadvertidas  sin  que  nadie  o  casi  nadie  se  haya  intereaado  por  ellas,  por 
ejemplo:  los  trabajos  manuales  que  tanto  se  preconizaron  como  medio  educativOy 
aquf  poco  o  nada  ban  interesado  y  no  tengo  noticla  que  en  eecuela  alguna  se  hayan 
implantado. 

Sobresaliendo  de  este  marasmo  general,  hay  en  la  Repdblica  principalmente  em. 
GuayaquU  y  Quito,  algunas  docenas  de  profesores  que  se  preocupan  de  loe  problemas 
de  la  educaoi6n  y  tratan  de  mejorar  la  que  dan  en  las  escuelas  que  regentan;  pero 
sus  esfuerzos  quedan  aislados  en  medio  de  la  inercia  del  ambiente  que  los  rodea. 
Como  en  su  carrera  no  dene  ninguna  clase  de  estfmulo,  ni  aiquiera  la  seguridad  del 
cargo  que  ejercen,  ningdn  aliciente  empuja  al  magisterio  a  mejorar  su  actual  educaci6n. 
£1  sueldo  de  que  gozan  actualmente,  a  m&s  de  ser  irrisorio  por  lo  eecaso,  es  muchas 
voces  tan  mal  pagado,  que  en  los  ultimos  afios  no  ha  sido  rare  que  se  debiera  a  los  pro- 
fesores de  ensefianza  primaria,  sobre  todo  en  las  Provincias  del  interior  hasta  dos  afioe 
de  sueldo  y  en  algunas  ocasiones  laa  escuelas  de  toda  una  Provincia,  ban  permanecido 
cerradas  todo  un  alio  por  la  falta  de  page  a  los  institutores.  £1  tipo  del  maestro,  de 
aspecto  miserable,  doliente  y  humilde  que  pasea  por  el  escenario  de  la  Zarzuela. 
£spafiola,  es  muy  frecuente  en  nuestras  Provincias  de  aegundo  o  tercer  orden,  y  en 
las  villas  o  poblaciones  rurales  donde  la  munificencia  de  laa  municipalidadee  y  de  loe 
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proprietarios  ricos  no  aumenta  con  una  subvenci6n  la  meDgoada  ranta  que  lot  da  tl 
Estado,  a  cam  bio  de  vej&menes  y  humillaciones  y  de  complacenciaB  con  loa  hijot  di 
lofl  caciques  lugareiios.  Com^tese  un  abuso  a  favor  de  esta  numwidad  del  fiaco,  pui^ 
agiotistas  que  en  muchas  ocasioneo  son  agentee  de  loe  mlBmos  colectores  de  inatnioeite 
pdblica,  compran  los  recibos  mensuales  de  loe  maestros  con  deecuenfeoa  de  30  d  40  par 
ciento  para  cobrarlos  luego  a  la  par.  Se  verd  que  la  sltuacidn  econdmica  del 
de  eecuela  es  deplorable  a  pesar  de  lo  mucho  que  los  tree  dltimos  Miniatroe  de 
ci6n  Publica  ban  becho  por  mejorarla,  consiguiendo  poner  al  dia  el  pago  de  los  weldDi^ 
que  abora  se  bace  regularmente.  Pero  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  cuantla  de  la  renta,  la 
8ituaci6n  es  la  misma,  porque  el  sueldo  miximo  a  que  puede  aspirar  un  profeaor  m  de 
$120  como  director  de  una  escuela,  necesit&ndose  10  afios  de  servicio  pen  lUgv  a 
poseer  el  if tulo  de  profesor  de  primera  clase  que  da  derecbo  a  la  direccidn.  Loa  eill- 
mulos  para  la  educacion  del  profeaorado,  tales  como  viajes  de  estudio,  las  bibliotecSi 
los  museos  pedagdgicos,  no  existen  o  estdn  en  embri6n:  la  prensa  profeaional  se  ha 
reducido  a  la  ''Re vista  de  £ducaci6n/'  excelente  publicacidn  dirigida  por  el  intstt- 
gente  Director  de  la  Oficina  de  Fomento  Escolar,  don  Homero  Viteri  Lalronte. 

Pero  esta  misma,  b61o  ba  circulado  basta  aquf  entre  los  maestros  de  la  Provinda  ds 
Picbincba  aunque  en  adclajite  se  propone  extender  su  cirrulacidn  al  reslo  de  la  B^ 
pdblica.  En  ciianto  a  peri6dicos  extranjeroe,  son  muy  pocos  los  que  se  conocen  j 
como  las  suscripciones  a  revistas  de  esta  indole  cuestan  caro,  no  es  posible  pensar  «B 
quo  los  profesores  las  pagucn  de  su  escaso  pcculio  y  serf  an  las  bibliotecas  escolarasdonde 
deberfa  haber  un  cierto  ndmero  de  ellos  con  el  objeto  de  que  por  este  medio  tan  efioai 
do  dif  usi6n  de  ideas,  se  mantuvieran  los  maestros  al  corriente  del  movimiento  ped^ 
gdgico  modomo.  Por  desgracia,  publfcase  poco  sobre  esta  materia,  en  idioma  ospeftnl 
y  asf  se  bace  tambi^n  necesaria  la  dif  U8i6n  del  conocimiento  de  los  idiomas  eztranjeni 
eutre  los  profosorcs  con  el  objeto  de  facilitarles  esta  labor  de  estudio  y  educacida  pnn 
greaiva.  Mi(>ntras  posean  algunos  de  ^stos,  priacipalmente  el  franc^,  peio  siempn 
constitu;  <*:   in  a  minorfa,  lo  que  urge  es  dar  bomogcneidad  al  magisterio. 

Privados  oaf  do  medios  de  mejoramiento  social  y  econdmico,  abrumados  por  oa 
ambiciit<^  bost^l  e  ij.diferente,  sin  estfmulo  ni  aliciento  de  ninguna  clase;  sin  vide 
inteliM^tual.  aislados  de  la  corriente  niodoma,  los  maestros  de  escuelas  ecuatorianos  li 
sientcn  doprimidos  y  como  consecuoncia  dc  ese  estado  de  abatimlento,  no  hay  SB 
ellos  el  ospiritu  do  coi.toiitaniiento  interior  tan  nei-esano  en  toda  profceidn.  £s  pvM 
preciso,  tnitar  a  todo  troiK-o,  de  levantar  su  uivel  moral,  mejorando  la  condicidn  de  lot 
actually,  ponieiido  a  su  alcaiuo  medios  que  les  p<*rmitan  instruirse  e  intoresane  SB 
las  cuestioues  jiuovas  y  prcparar  nu^jor  las  nuovas  generacioiies  de  educadores  con  si 
objeto  do  n'parar  on  el  future,  las  faltas  cometidas  basta  boy  por  causa  de  la  impreviate 
y  do  la  noji^ligencia  on  el  punto  do  la  cducatidn  publica  y  a  los  encargados de daria. 
Pero  sobre  ttxio,  cs  neccsario  dar  mds  ostabilidad  a  los  caigos  y  establecer  el 
la  carreracomo  nuKiio  doestimulo  y  m«»jorar  la  situacidxi  econdmica,  sefialindol 
renta  ({ue  Iv^  pormita  una  vida  c'6moda  aunque  modcsta  a  mis  de  otras  mayores  que  SB 
capftulos  poHteriort»s  ti*jidr<»  ocasidn  de  seftalar. 

So  dobo  i^tar  porfectamento  convencido  do  que  es  inutil  intojitar  cualqnler  l^ 
forma  en  la  ensenanza,  miontras  el  magisterio  no  se  liaya  modomizado  de  modo  qiS 
pucda  comprojider  todo  ol  alcajice  e  importanria  do  olla.  y  que  est^  en  disposiddn  ds 
pouor  on  pra<tica  los  modios  para  ('ons<*guirla.  Y  como  la  proparacidn  del  penonsl 
es  la  que  m;ia  tiompo  domora.  so  nccesita  comonzar  por  alii  para  Uogar  a  tiempo 
bu»»ji  nwilta^lo. 

TapItulo  Cuarto. — Los  Locales  de  las  Escuelas. 

r>  n<H*os;ino  ronfoftar  ([ue  ol  terrono  donde  so  forman  los  soldados  de  la 
no  pufKlo  s«*r  mds  dosfavorablo  para  olios.  Es  bion  punible  y  casi  injustificaUe  que 
tanto  los  (i()hi(*nios  romo  las  municipalidados  bayan  descuidado  hasta  tal  eztremo  la 
adquisi('i6n  de  locales  apropiados  para  la  ensefianza.    "En  la  ciudad  de  Giiayaqail« 
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•existfan  hasta  hace  algunoa  aflos,  un  local  de  propiedad  municipal  pan  escuela  de 
nifias  y  otro  de  propiedad  fiscal  para  zufios,  los  que  fueron  destruidoB  por  un  incendio 
«n  que  se  penaara  en  reconBtruIrlos,  antes  bien,  los  solares  que  ocupabaa  fueron  ven^- 
4o8  o  cedidos  a  personas  particularee  y  a  una  sociedad  literaiia.  A  causa  de  los  grandes 
incendlos  que  han  destruido  en  los  tiltimos  aflos  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  la  Munici- 
palidad  ha  side  duefLa  de  muchas  ireas  de  terrene  y  maravilla  que  nunca  se  haya  pen- 
«Bdo  en  destinar  un  solo  metro  cuadrado  a  la  construccidn  de  locales  pant  escuelas.  En 
Quito  posee  el  Estado  algunos  viejos  caserones  en  los  que  funcionan  algnnos  planteles 
para  nifLos  y  nifias;  en  las  demis  ciudades  de  la  RepdbUca,  excepcidn  hechade  algunas 
cabec^as  de  Cant6n  que  poeeen  locales  de  propiedad  municipal  y  en  las  de  alguna 
•cootada  parroquia,  en  las  que  la  generoaidad  de  algdn  propietario  rico,  ha  dado  una 
modesta  casa  para  ese  fin,  las  escuelas  estdn  instaladas  en  casas  sin  pi^g^i^a^  comodidad 
ni  adecuaci6n  especial  para  su  objeto.  Adem&B,  se  tiene  la  peniiciosa  coetumbre,  que 
hoy  se  trata  de  desterrar,  de  que  los  prof  esores  vivan  en  los  mirnnos  locales  que  ocupan; 
y  sucede  frecuentemente  que  dichos  profesores,  res^rvan  para  sf  y  para  sub  familias, 
la  mayor  parte  de  la  casa,  la  cual  estando  edificada  para  habitacidn  particular,  remiha 
estrecha  e  inc6moda  para  ambos  objetos;  pero  mucho  mis,  para  el  principal  a  que  se 
la  destina.  Nada  quiero  decir  acerca  de  los  graves  inconvenientes  que  presenta  la 
couvivencia  de  las  f  amllias  de  los  maestros  con  los  alumnos,  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  a  la 
moral  y  a  la  disciplina  de  las  escuelas.  Por  graves  faltas  contra  eUas  se  ha  prohibido 
que  las  profesoras  casadas,  puedan  vivir  en  el  mismo  local  de  la  escuela. 

De  todas  maneras  y  pasando  por  alto  este  asunto,  es  predso  saber  que  una  escuela 
c<m  100  nifioB  de  asistencia  diaria,  esti  instalada  en  una  o  dos  salas  pequeflas,  mientrae 
el  resto  de  la  casa,  se  haya  ocupada  por  la  familia  del  profesor  o  profeeora.  No  hay 
que  decir  pues,  con  eetos  antecedentes,  que  la  luz  es  completamente  inadecuada  y 
que  atln  f alta  en  muchas  ocasiones,  que  el  agua  es  escasa  y  que  en  muchas  ciudades  de 
la  Repilblica  ee  carece  de  canaUzaci6n  domiciliaria  y  se  la  mantiene  en  recipientes 
mal  cuidados  y  descubiertos  y  ee  hace  uso  para  beberla  de  un  vaso  comtin,  lo  que 
facilita  la  transmiai6n  de  las  enfermedades.  En  cuanto  a  los  rotretes,  faltan  en 
muchas  escuelaj^,  y  en  las  ciudades  y  villas  que  carecen  de  canalizaci6n  no  los  hay  de 
ninguna  clase;  los  lavabos  son  asi  mismo  desconocidos,  y  en  bafios  no  hay  que  pensar, 
pues  si  existen  en  algun  local  de  escuela,  estdn  destinados  al  uso  particular  del  maestro 
y  de  su  familia.  La  higicne  de  las  habitaciones  destinadas  a  salas  de  clases  y  de  estudio, 
es  cafd  nula,  eobre  todo,  en  las  ciudades  de  la  sierra  donde  el  suelo  y  las  paredes  de 
ladrillo  sin  revestimicnto  de  ninguna  clase,  producen  abundante  polvo,  que  sofoca  a 
los  niiios  y  Uega  a  producirlcs  enfermedades  y  a  difundir  entre  elloe  el  contagio  de 
muchas  otras. 

En  los  lugares  frfos,  no  se  usa  ninguna  clase  de  calefacci6n  y  en  aquellas  salas 
htimedas,  sombrfas  y  oscuras,  los  niiios  permanecen  tiritando  mientras  que  en  los 
lugares  calidos  se  amodorran  bajo  los  ardores  del  sofocante  calor  tropical.  Y  si  de  las 
ciudades  pasamos  a  las  villas  y  a  las  aldeas,  la  Bituaci<5n  empeora  porque,  instaladas 
las  escuelas  on  viejos  caserones  o  en  cabailas  estrechas,  mezquinas  y  malsanas,  nin- 
guna comodidad,  ninguna  decencia  cabe  pedirles,  puesto  que  toda  la  construcci6n 
es  por  regla  general,  mis^Trima  o  inadecuada  para  el  fin  a  que  se  la  destina.  Como 
antes  dijimos,  no  se  ha  pensado  siuo  durante  el  liltimo  afio,  en  un  plan  de  edificaci6n 
escolar  para  toda  la  Rcpublica.  Algunas  mimicipalidades  aisladamente  han  hecho 
edificar  o,  adquirido  luodestos  edificios,  las  mds  de  las  voces  inadecuados  para  que 
sirvan  de  locales  para  las  escuelas.  S61o  al  ultimo  Congreso  se  ha  presentado  un 
proyecto  creando  un  impuesto  sobre  la  propiedad  territorial  para  este  objeto,  el  cual 
no  fu^  aprobado.  Se  ha  destinado  asf  mismo  una  suma,  sacada  de  la  renta  que  pro- 
duzca  el  estanco  del  aguardiente  aunque  ignoramos  hasta  el  memento  de  escribir 
estas  Ifneas,  si  dicha  ley  serd  puesta  en  practica  y  en  la  Provincia  del  Guayas  se  ha 
destinado  la  mitad  del  impuesto  que  se  pagaba  para  edificaci6n  del  colegio  de  ssRi 
ensefianza .    Se  i  nicia  pues  un  movimiento  de  reacci6n  en  favor  de  los  edificios  eso 
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la  municipalidad  dc  Quito,  ha  convocado  a  licitacidn,  para  la  prosontacidn  da  pluM 
de  lo8  futurda  odificios  que  se  proponcn  constniir  y  el  Gobiemo  hft  ^wi«»wif|ji  ^ 
mismo,  bu  intencion  de  elevar  dos  edificios  para  eiicuelas  en  la  Capital  de  la  RepdbliaL 
Pero  todoe  catos  esfuerzos,  muy  dignos  de  encomio,  no  deben  qaedar  aioladoa  y  lo  <|iit 
importa  es  dictar  una  ley  de  eilificaci6n  escolar  para  toda  ia  RepAbilca,  sefialando  bf 
rentas  ncce&Harias  para  cste  objeto,  y  autorizando  al  Ejecutivo  para  suatiuiir  erta 
rcnta  con  la  que  producen  las  uuidades  de  ad  nana  afectadas  por  lainstniccida  pdUiea, 
en  cl  caso  de  que  se  pudiera  contratar  un  empr^stito  para  que  la  edificaadn  G^oiar 
fuera  llevada  a  cabo  mds  rapidajnentc. 

La  ley  que  actualmente  rin^e  vota  muchaa  rentas  cuya  recaudacidn  aerfa  diffcllt  por 
no  decir  impoHible,  y  los  fondos  actualmente  seiialadoe,  pueden  ser  calificados  cono 
problemdticos  e  ilut^rioe  con  excepcion  de  un  impuesto  de  5  por  ciento  aobre  Iw 
heroncias,  el  cual  no  se  sabe  aun  cuinto  producird.  Asf  puea,  con  excepci6n  dft  la 
Provincia  del  Guayas,  en  la  que  so  ha  destinado  un  fondo  no  muy  abundante,  poo 
de  recaudacion  efectiva,  las  domds  cstdn  aun  pendientes  de  Ioa  resultadoe  que  d^  al 
Decrcto  del  ultimo  (\>np^s«),  creando  fondoe  para  la  edificacidn  escolar  y  de  lo  qua 
produzoa  cl  estanco  del  aguardiente,  dc  cuyo  rcndimiento  se  dedica  una  buena  canti- 
dad  para  este  objeto. 

Capitulo  Quinto. — ^Material  de  Ensbi^anza. 

En  la  8cp;unda  parte  de  cstc  trabnjo,  hablarcmos  extensamente  acerca  de  lo  qaa  a 
nuestro  modo  de  entcndcr,  debon  sor  los  futuros  edificios  escolarcs.  Y  mientras  tantfl^ 
vamos  a  ocuparnos  del  tcrcer  cicmento  o  sea  de  las  armas,  que  en  este  caso  tenemoi 
que  confcsar  son  bien  priiuitivas  y  aun  oscasas  en  ndmero.  No  hay  mis  qae  revuv 
los  informes  dc  los  diroc  tores  de  estudios  de  las  Provincias  para  conoccr  hasta  qua 
punto  la  miscria  de  los  cstabUK-imicntos  de  instrucci6n  p(iblica  puode  haber  ll^gadai 
Escuclas  hay,  que  por  todo  material,  ])oseen  un  mapa  y  un  pizarrun.  Los  nifioa  ■• 
sientan  muchas  veccs  en  el  suclo  y  en  las  ciKuelas  rurales  es  raro  que  otro  sea  el  afliento 
de  los  educandoH. 

En  la  muyorfa  de  las  cscu<^la.s  publicart,  priva  adn  el  largo  banc6n  de  madera  pan 
aeis  u  ucho  ])lazas,  con  duro  c  incomodo  asicnto,  sin  respaldo  y  de  un  0OIO  tamafiOb 
cualquiem  que  soa  la  talla  do  los  niflos  que  en  elloe  se  sientan;  no  puede  dane  mayor 
infamia  que  los  talcs  anion tos  por  ({uc  parecen  ser  hechos  a  prop68ito  para  imprimjr 
defonnacioncs  a  sus  drbilcs  cucrpos,  obliixdndolos  a  pcnuanccer  encorvadoe  aobre  d 
pupitre  durante  las  lar^ras  bonis  de  clases,  en  las  cuales  el  alumno  fastidiado  por  la 
posicion,  abrunuuiu  por  la  monotonfa  de  sus  tarcas,  fati^nido  por  el  clima  sofocanta  da 
la  ccsta,  se  amodorni  soiiolicnto  sin  poner  atcnci6n  en  las  oansadas  explicaciones  dil 
maestro. 

En  albinos  cstabUH>imicntos  d(x.>ontcs,  ni  siquiora  existe  esta  crlase  de  acdontoa  flua 
simples  ban(*os  sin  ningdn  respaldo  y  mesas  cuya  altura  nosehacalculado;  puespuada 
decirso,  que  la  hi<^ene  escolar  nuuca  ha  prosidido  en  nuestro  pais  la  fabricacl6a  dt 
mobiliario  cpie  sioiu])re  se  ha  h(K*ho  sin  arre^Io  a  plan  de  ninguna  clase  y  con  iniraa 
mds  bien,  dc  favor(H?cr  al  constructor  (\ue  dar  comodo  asiento  a  los  alumwM.  Cirf 
pucilc  afiadirse,  que  la  mayurfa  de  las  re^las  que  la  higiene  da  sobre  este  aiaBla» 
son  desconocidas  por  los  dircc tores  de  cstudio  que  ban  procedido,  mis  bien  por  i| 
rancia  de  cllas,  de  una  manora  tan  contraria  y  perjudicial  a  la  salud  de  los 

En  estos  tiltimos  ticmpos,  la  oticina  central  de  Fomento  de  Instruccidn  Pdblicai 
que  es  la  en<*arirada.  dcsdc  cl  afio  ultimo,  de  adquirir  el  nuiterial  para  las  escuela^ 
ha  comonzado  a  dotarlas  de  asicntos  uuipcrnonales  y  bipersonales  poro  todavla  en  may 
reducido  niiint»ro. 

En  cuanto  a  las  escnit^las  ninilcs,  sobre  tcnlo  en  lc«  lugares  dc  escasa  importaneiai 
ya  hemos  dicho  que  el  material  cs  cam  nulo  y  que  a  veces  los  alumnos  tiaien  qoa 
sentarso  en  el  suelo. 
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Lm  pizanas,  son  loe  muebles  escolares  mis  ialtos  de  higiene  y  de  comodidad  para 
Urn  alumnoe:  cuando'^toe  tienen  que  ir  a  ella  para  hacer  alguna  demostracidn,  soiren 
on  verdadero  martuio;  como  su  altura  es  fija  y  su  tamafio  uniforme,  lo6  nifios  pequefios 
no  alcanzan  a  eecribir  en  ella,  sino  con  mucha  dificultad  y  se  cubren  de  polvo  de 
yeso,  como  fd  estuvieran  en  una  tahona. 

Su  superficie  ee  brillante  y  lustxoea  y  como  la  luz  de  las  salas  esti  generalmente  mal 
orientada,  refleja  en  ellas  y  vuelve  dif fell  la  lectura  de  lo  que  se  escribe. 

En  cuanto  a  mapas  y  globes  gepgr&ficos  y  mils  accesorios  para  la  ensefianaa  de  la 
geograffa,  ser&n  muy  escasos  los  planteles  que  posean  una  colecci6n  completa  de 
ellos.  La  mayorfa  apenas  posee  el  mapa  del  Ecuador  y  adn  6eie  como  los  dem^  son 
inexactos. 

No  hablo  de  todos  los  demds  Utiles  escolares,  tales  como  liiminas  demostrativas, 
lecciones  de  cosas,  museos,  etc.,  porque  son  completamente  desconocidos  aiin  en  las 
mejores  escuelas  del  E^cuador.  Adn  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  figuras  geom^tricas  se  anda 
muy  escaso  de  ^llas  per  m&s  que  serla  f^il  procur&rselas;  pero  per  regla  general,  la 
geometrfa  como  las  dem^  materias  es  ensefiada  de  una  manera  te6rica. 

Si  exisUera  una  vcrdadera  inspecci6n  higi^nica  escolar,  se  podrla  saber  i4cilmente 
hasta  qu6  punto  causa  dafio  en  nuestra  nifLez,  tantos  y  tan  graves  defectos  del  mobi- 
liario  escolar,  sin  contar  con  el  que  causan  los  libros,  de  los  cuales  no  hemos  hablado 
a  prop6aito  hasta  ahora  por  que  deseamos  hacerlo  con  m&B  detenimiento.  El  ideal 
de  todo  pais  que  se  preocupa  de  su  educaci6n  consiste  en  poseer  libros  de  texto 
escritos  por  nacionales  a  fin  de  estimular  su  producci6n  cientifica  y  literaria  y  de 
fomentar  las  ideas  dc  Patria  y  nacionalidad  en  los  nifios,  obteni^dose  asi  no  solo  que 
los  libros  se  adapten  al  car^ter  y  a  las  costumbres  nacionales  sino  tambidn  que  adn 
los  modismos  y  maneras  de  hablar  de  cada  naci6n  se  transparenten  con  su  dial^tica. 

Con  tal  objeto  se  ban  establecido  premies  y  concursos  para  estimular  a  los  escritores 
nacionales.  Poco  o  nada  se  ha  hecho  en  nuestro  pals  en  tal  sentido  y  si  alguna  vez  se 
.ha  abierto  un  coucurso  para  texto  nacionales,  esto  ha  side  con  el  objeto  de  proveer 
tlgdn  libro  de  higiene  de  los  cuales,  a  pesar  de  su  falta  de  observancia  en  todo  el  pais, 
hay  ya  muchos  escritos. 

La  mayorfa  de  los  libros  que  sirven  de  texto  en  las  escuelas  son  de  au tores  extran- 
jeros;  pero  lo  que  parece  mds  inaudito  es  que  actualmente  se  carezca  de  un  texto  de 
hiBtoria  y  geograffa  patriae :  porque  desechados  los  que  existfan  oficialmente  declaradoB 
como  ti\les,  no  se  ha  cuidado  de  proveer  su  reemplazo  aunque  se  hayan  escrito  otros 
cuya  adopci6n  no  se  ha  recomendado  adn  por  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblica.  Esta  anarqufa  ha  ido  tan  lejos  que  puede  decirse  que  no  ha  habido  doe 
escuelas  que  usen  los  mismos  libros  de  texto. 

Si  es  importante  esta  cuesti6n  entre  nosotros  es  porque  en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  no  se 
ensefia  m&s  que  lo  que  rezan  los  libros  de  texto  y  a  voces  mucho  menos  gracias  a  la 
8upresi6n  quo  on  ellos  hacen  los  profesores  en  su  deseo  de  acortar  y  hacer  m^  fdcilea 
los  cursos.  Asf ,  un  mal  libro  de  texto  es  raramente  compensado  por  las  explicaciones 
del  maestro  pues  la  mayorfa  de  6stos  gustan  poco  de  darlas. 

Con  todo,  en  estos  ultimos  tiempos  la  mayor  parte  de  los  Consejos  Escolares  ban 
tratado  de  fijar,  si  no  dc  un  modo  definitive,  por  lo  menos  sf  m^  estable,  la  lista  de  los 
textoe  que  deben  servir  en  las  escuelas  de  sus  respectivas  provincias  tendiendo  asf 
a  unificarse  esta  importante  cucsti6n  aunque  se  esta  adn  bien  lejos  de  conseguirlo. 

CAPfruLO  Sexto. — M^todos  y  Sistemas. 

Estamos  perfectamcntc  ciertos  que,  salvo  escasas  excepciones,  si  se  pregunta  a  cual- 
quier  profesor  de  Instruccidn  Primaria  de  la  Repdblica  cu^  es  su  sistema  pedag^co 
y  qu6  m^todo  sigue  en  la  ensefiauza,  seguramente  no  sabrd  qu6  responder  a  punto  fijo 
0  dird  que  sigue  un  m^todo  que  se  ha  arreglado  para  su  use  personal  conforme  a  su 
propia  experiencia. 
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Esto  quiere  decir,  y  confirma  lo  que  anteriormente  dtje,  que  el  piofeeonulo  w^****"*** 
vive  en  la  nitina  y  en  el  empirismo,  pues  no  habiendo  8alido  de  ningana  eacnek 
especial  ni  habiendo  tenido  suficicnte  preparaci6n  profeaional  y  itoiica  coooce  poe» 
o  nada  de  los  m6todo6  o  sistemas  vigentea  e  ignora  por  complete  su  aplicAcito  en  la 
prdctica  de  la  enseftanza. 

Hemos  dicho  ya  que  no  siguiendo  cl  movimiento  profeaional  ^ste  se  halla  igiiond» 
y  se  ha  alejado  de  las  cuestione  del  dia  que  por  otra  parte  no  parecen  solicitar  su  atencida. 

Un  alto  cmpleado  on  una  oficina  de  In8trucci6n  Pdblica  noe  ha  suministnuio  al 
respecto  el  siguiente  dato  muy  significativo:  existe  en  la  Provincia  del  Guayma  naa 
pequefLa,  pero  escogida  Biblioteca  Pedag6gica,  que  tiene  el  car&cter  de  circulanto; 
pues  bieu,  dcsde  su  apertura,  s61o  dos  o  tres  maestros  han  consultado  alg:uno  que  olro 
libro  de  esa  biblioteca. 

Esto  no  obstante  es  muy  comdn  oir  en  boca  de  los  maestms  las  palabras  pedagogfi 
modema,  m6todo  objetivo,  sistema  ciclo,  conc^ntrico  y  otras  por  el  estilo,  aunqne 
aponas  llcguen  a  vislumbrar  su  valor  y  a  conocer  su  significado;  pues  ^to  no  es  mia 
que  una  man  era  de  ocultar  lo  que  no  se  sabe  con  palabras  de  relumbr6n  para  alucinar 
a  los  que  les  cscuchan .  Ninguno  de  ellos  ha  \'isto  ni  siquiera  se  imagina  c6mo  fundcma 
una  Cbcuela  modema  y  mucho  menos  llega  a  penetrar  el  espfritu  de  las  nuevas  cmb 
iianzas.  Para  ellos  la  instrurci6n  cs  funci6n  meramente  sugestiva  y  tarea  penosat 
diffcil  y  poco  agradablc,  al  fin  de  la  cual  s6lo  se  vislumbra  la  jubilaci6n  con  un  aueldo 
mczquino  para  pasar  los  aftos  de  la  vejez. 

Siendo  mondtona  su  vida  es  tambi^n  mon6tona  la  ensefianza  que  dan,  si  un 
ensejla  })or  ejemplo  aritm^tica  8u  af&n  se  cifra  en  que  sus  alumnos conozcan  de 
las  reglas  y  hagan  de  corrido  las  operaoiones  sin  que  se  lea  ocurra  aprovechar 
ensefianza  para  hacerlos  ver  su  fin  prdctico  y  utilitario  ni  despertar  en  loa  nifioa  fli 
e-^plritu  de  obsorv'ari6n  y  el  discemimento  y  raciocinio  l<5gicos,  haciendo  de  esta 
ciencia  una  de  las  mds  esencialmente  naturales,  como  decfa  Descartes,  un  aprendixaje 
mon(jtono  y  pe^ado. 

Lo  mlsmo  sucede  con  la  gramdtica  de  la  cual  los  alumnos  conocen  sus  r^las  per- 
fertamente  y  (]ue  fdn  embargo  hablan  y  escriben  el  castellano  muy  mal,  pues  no  se  baa 
corregido  los  barbarismos  que  se  unan  en  el  lenguaje  habitiud,  sobre  todo  en  la  claae 
del  pueblo. 

Puode  dec'irpo  en  rcalidad  que  ningdn  sistema  se  sigfie  en  las  escuelas:  toda  la 
onpeilanza  te6rica  po  reduce  a  la  ^'ieja  nitina  de  scflalar  leccionei*  en  los  viejoe  Hbroi 
de  tcxto,  que  luego  los  alumnos  aprenderdn  y  recitardn  de  memoria  y  en  derignariM 
temas,  o  como  se  dice  en  lenguaje  escolar,  "debores,"  que  no  son  otra  coea  que  *igtiii— 
frasos  quo  se  hace  esrribir  a  los  alumnos  en  un  cuaderno  o  algunas  operacionei  da 
aritm6tica  que  so  les  hace  rcsolver. 

El  sistema  de  lecciones  orales,  que  es  ya  un  adelanto,  pues  desarrolla  en  el  profeaor 
la  dial^tica  y  lo  obliga  a  buscrar  nuevos  conocimientos  fuera  de  los  libros  del  textot 
se  ha  introducido  (iltimamente  en  algunas  escuelas  reci^n  instaladas;  pero  ignoramoa 
qu^  roHultado  haya  dado  sobre  todo  en  vinta  de  la  poca  preparaci6n  que  profeaoraa  j 
prof  auras  tienen  para  hablar  en  publico  por  la  falta  de  costumbre  de  hacerlo.  A  eite 
efccto  se  me  asegura,  que,  habiendo  el  Director  de  Estudios  ordenado  que  loa  directoraa 
de  esruelas  dieran  una  conferencia  el  dfa  anterior  al  que  se  celebra  el  aniveraario  da 
la  Indepondencia,  sobre  este  tema,  la  mayorfa  de  las  conferencias,  que  no  fueron  dia> 
ertaciones  orules  sino  e^*critas,  no  fueron  hechas  por  los  dosignados,  sine  por  [iniimnaa 
extraAa^i,  a  las  que  habfan  tenido  que  ret-urrir,  creo  m&s  bien  que  debido  a  su  apoca- 
m  ten  to,  que  a  su  ignorancia  de  la  historta  patria. 

No  puedo  i>or  otra  parte  exigfrseles  a  los  maestros  conocimiento  intuitivo  de  m^todoa 
y  ^<istemart  que  si  bien  ellos  no  se  han  cuidado  de  aprender  siquiera  te6ricamente,  lea 
serfa  dif fell  poner  en  prictica  sin  un  aprendizaje  preWo.  Asf  por  ejemplo,  se  ha  intio* 
ducido  en  las  escuelas  la  cnseflanza  de  las  ciencias'  naturales  que  los  maestros  o  no 
aprendieron,  o  aprcndicron  s61amcnte  leyendo  un  texto  cualquiera:  dlficil  wmk  que 
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de  este  modo  puedan  dar  lecciones  orales  sobre  coaas  que  adlo  pueden  aprandene  a 
conocer  de  una  manera  prdctica  y  mal  se  puede  explicar  la  contextuia  de  una  hoja 
por  ejemplo,  si  no  se  conocen  sus  partes  componentes. 

F&ltales  adem4s  a  los  maestros  instrucci^n  y  educaci6n  cientifkias  generales  y  por  la 
tanto  ignoran  muchas  cosas  que  es  necesario  saber  en  la  vida  piictica  y  que  ayudan 
mucho  en  la  tarea  del  buen  educador. 

Sin  el  auxilio  de  una  vasta  educaci6n  y  de  una  preparaddn  prof esional  suficiente,  no 
es  posible  que  llenen  su  tarea  sino  con  la  deficiencia  con  que  lo  hacen  actualmente. 
Fuera  de  esto,  la  miiltltud  de  prejuicios  que  se  amontonan  sobre  ellos,  por  caiua  de 
esta  misma  falta  de  educaci6n  y  del  medio  ambiente  en  que  ejercen  lee  hace  mirar  con 
despego  toda  idea  nueva  que  les  impone  un  recaigo  de  trabajo;  asf  cuando  por  iniciativa 
de  algtin  Director  de  Estudios,  se  trata  de  implantar  una  reforma  se  tropieza  con  la 
valla  de  la  mala  voluntad  de  los  Institutores  que  no  comprende  el  valor  pedagdgico  de 
la  reforma  y  sdlo  miran  de  ella  el  nuevo  esfuerzo  que  tiene  que  bacer. 

Por  esto  podrd  verse  lo  dif icil  que  serd,  sin  un  esfuerzo  muy  grande,  bacer  que  el 
profesorado  entre  por  la  via  de  la  reforma  estudiando,  adoptando  y  enaefiando  loa 
m^todos  pedagdgicos  modemos. 

No  creo  que  ni  aim  el  estimulo  del  aimiento  de  sueldo  baga  que  los  profesoree  salgan 
de  su  estancamiento:  una  parte  de  los  m^  jdvenes  y  mis  adelantadoa  se  benefidari 
con  tal  mejora;  pero  la  mayoria  no  ganard  mis  que  el  valor  pecuniario  de  eUa;  pero  no 
responderi  a  ese  aumento  con  un  desarrollo  mayor  de  eneigla  y  de  interns  profesional. 
Quiz4s  si  se  implantaran  cursos  de  aplicaci6n  se  lograrla  inidar  en  mucfaos  conoci- 
mientos  nuevos  y  muy  ti tiles  para  ellos,  a  los  maetros  de  buena  voluntad  que  quiaieran 
mejorar  la  ensefianza  que  actualmente  dan,  pero  cada  vez  que  se  ba  intentado  bacer 
algo  en  este  sentido  se  ba  tropezado  con  dificultades  puestas  por  los  mismoe  que  mis 
beneficiados  saldrian  con  esta  medida. 

CAPfTULO   SeFTIMO. — AsiSTBNCIA  ESGOLAB — ^VlflA  ESCOLAB. 

Carecemos  hasta  ahora  a  pesar  do  los  esfuerzoe  becbos  en  diferentes  ocaaiones  para 
obtenerlo,  de  un  censo  escolar,  que  d^  suficientes  garantias  de  exactitud.  Ignoramoe 
a  punto  fijo,  cudl  es  el  nilmero  total  de  nifios  que  deberla  asLstir  a  las  eacuelas  y  cuintoa 
dejan  de  bacerlo,  porque  adn  cuando  la  ley  dicta  providencias  para  que  se  lleve  a 
cabo  anualmemte  im  recuento  de  los  niuos  de  cada  localidad  que  ban  cumplido  la 
edad  escolar,  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley  quedan  incumplidas. 

En  la  Memoria  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica  de  1911  ballamoe  conalgnadaa  las  ciiras 
aiguientes: 

De  1901  a  1911  el  ndmero  de  escuelas  primarias  ba  subido  5.24  por  ciento  al  alio, 
0  sea  52.36,  en  toda  la  d^cada;  el  ntlmero  de  nifios  matriculados  ba  aumentado  en 
15.14  al  afio,  o,  de  otro  modo,  151.36  por  ciento  en  los  10  afios;  y  el  nt!imero  de  profesoree 
ba  subido  13.21  anualmente,  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  132.13  basta  la  preeente  fecba. 

El  estado  actual  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria,  da  las  siguientes  clfras — ^Estadlsticas 
generales:  1,551  escuelas;  124,113  nifios  matriculados;  104,153  asistentes,  por  tdrmino 
medio  y  2,326  preceptores. 

Abora  bien;  entre  las  1,551  escuelas  se  encuentran  596  fiscales  de  varonee,  509  de 
mujeres  y  92  mixtas,  las  que  dan  un  total  de  1,197.  Las  escuelas  municipales  de 
nines,  son  29,  las  de  nifias  21  y  las  mixtas  2,  y  sumadas  ^tas,  ascienden  a  52.  Lam 
particulaies  son  en  mayor  ntimero  que  las  mimicipales;  pues  de  aqueHa  condicidn 
hay  134,  para  nifios,  98  para  nifias  y  70  mixtas,  en  total,  302  eecuelas  particularee. 

Las  1,197  escuelas  fiscales,  estdn  servidas  por  1,484  maestros;  las  52  municipaks, 
por  156,  y  las  302  particulares  por  686. 

Significa  esto,  que  a  cada  escuela  fiscal  no  le  corresponde  sino  un  maestro,  pues  el 
c6mputo  es  de  1.24;  a  las  escuelas  municipales  3  y  a  las  particulares  2,  aiendo  la  cii 
exacta  para  6stas  2.27. 
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En  las  escuelas  fiscales  se  han  matriculado  92,947  nifios;  en  las  mimiripftleB,  9,474 
y  en  las  particulars  21,672.  For  tanto,  a  cada  eacuela  fiscal  cofraapondai  77.64  nifiot 
y  para  ellos  hay  un  maestro;  la  cifra  exacta  es  1.24;  a  cada  escuela  municipal  182.57 
nulos  y  para  ^tos  3  profesores;  y  en  las  particulares  71.70  niiios  coo  2.7  profenna. 

Con  estos  datos  a  la  vista  no  es  posible  ocultar  que  hay  deficiencia  en  el  ndmaio 
de  proceptores,  ya  que  ninguna  escuela  que  pasa  de  cuarenta  nifioa  pnede  tOMr 
menos  de  dos  maestros.  E^te  es  punto  que  la  experiencia  tiene  completamaita 
definido. 

Ni  se  puede  tampoco  dejar  de  notar  que  en  las  escuelas  fiscales,  computando  el 
conjunto  de  las  niilos  matriculados  en  ellas  con  el  total  de  sub  profesorea,  resulta  que 
por  cada  uno  do  6stos  hay  62.63  nifios;  en  las  escuelas  municipales,  a  cada  maestro  la 
corresponden  60.61  nifios  y,  en  las  particulares  31.62. 

Cierto  que  oste  calculo,  estd  hecho  sobro  el  numero  de  nifios  matriculados,  no  cos 
relacion  al  niimero  de  ninos  concurrentes;  mas  importa  considerar  el  punto  en  eM 
aspecto,  purque  la  falta  de  numero  suficionte  de  preceptores  en  las  escuelaa  fiacatoi^ 
en  raz()n  de  las  uifios  insert tos  en  las  mismas,  puede  ser  causa,  medlata  siquiera,  da 
que  la  diforeucia  se  mantenp:a  en  su  punto,  tratdndose  de  las  escuelas  fiscalea  y  ba 
particulares.  £1  total  de  niuos  asistentes  a  las  1,551  escuelaa  de  la  Reptiblica,  ea 
104,153  de  los  culos  concurron  a  las  escuelas  fiscales  76,857;  a  las  municipalea  8,137 
y  a  las  particulares  19,169. 

Deducese  de  esto,  que  en  las  primeras  de  dichas  escuelas,  a  cada  preceptor  conea- 
pondon  51.73;  en  las  segundas  55.30  y  en  las  dltimas  27.94.  En  realidad  puea,  la 
diferencia  entre  las  escuelas  fiscales  y  las  particulares  no  deaaparece,  calculando 
con  el  ndmcro  de  nifios  asistentes.  Y  se  puede  inducir  que  la  deficieocia  en  al 
ndmero  de  profesores  fiscales,  es  una  de  las  causos  para  que  laa  escuelaa  particulana 
soan  generalmentc  preforidas  a  aquoUas. 

A  la  voz  importa  considerar  que  las  escuelas  municipalea  cstdn  menos  bien  senidasi 
en  cste  scntido,  que  las  fiscales,  no  obstante  las  asevcraciones  que  aclegaa  han  Ii^^t***** 
algunos  para  defender  la  bondad  de  la  instruccion  municipal  y  la  ingeienci*  que  laa 
municipalidades  tienen  actualmente  y  procuran  asegurar  en  la  instrucidn 
de  nuestro  pueblo. 

Coutinuando  el  calculo  con  el  numero  de  nines  asistentes  a  las  expreaadaa 
y  los  presupuestos  respectivos,  llegaremoe  al  resultado  de  que  la  instniccidn  que 
da  cu  las  fiscales  es  gratuita  para  el  pueblo,  y  proporcionalmente  menoa  coatoaa 
la  uaciou,  que  las  otras  lo  sou  para  las  municipalidades  y  para  los  particularea. 

Dcsgraciadameute,  cste  cdlculo  es  imposiblc,  porque,  ni  los  razoiiamientos,  ni  laa  < 
gene  las,  ni  las  6rdene8  imperativas,  hau  valido  para  que  en  algunos  lugarea  se  pudian 
recoger  el  menor  dato  oficial  sobre  la  estadfstica  de  la  escuelaa  municipalea  y  parti- 
culares. I  glial  cosa  sucedio  eu  el  ano  pasado,  por  lo  que  lu6  preciao  recunir  mwhaa 
voces  a  los  datos  del  afio  1908. 

Proccdiendo  con  esod  mismos  datos,  con  los  que  extraoficialmente  ha  podldo  obienar 
la  Oficina  de  Estadfstica  de  Instruccion  Publica,  incorporada  a  este  Miniaterio,  y 
los  demiis  puutualmcnte  remitidos  de  la  mayor  parte  de  las  seccionee  del  pais, 
que,  en  uuustra  poblacion  civil,  de  2,400,000,  la  pablaci6n  infontil,  segtin  leyea 
dfsticas  miis  o  menos  fijas,  dcbc  ser  dc  (iOO,000,  y  la  escolar,  o  de  nifioa  de  5  a  14 
de  edad,  480,000.  Pues  bien,  de  estos  480,000  nifios  que  se  hallan  obligados  a  recibir 
instruccion,  Mo  124,113  se  han  inscrito  on  las  escuelas  (el  25.86  por  ciento  de  la  pnbl^ 
ciun  escolar,  u  sea  el  5.17  por  ciento  dc  la  poblacion  civile;  siendo  asf  que  aqutila  aa 
calcula  en  un  20  par  ciento  de  ^ta.  £1  coeficiente  de  iiiscripciouea  ea  todavfa 
demasiadu  bajo;  pues  nos  domuestra  que  de  480,000  nifios  en  eatado  de  recibir 
instrucciun,  355,857,  o  sea  14.83  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  civil  o  74.14  por  dflttto 
de  la  iKibLicion  escolar  se  queda  en  estado  de  aualfabetos.  Ese  5.16  por  ciento  nuestiu 
c»td  en  relacinn  con  el  20  por  ciento  que,  para  sus  insrripcionea  eacolarea^  ^ian  lea 
Estados  Unidos,  Suiza,  y  algun  otro  pais  de  Europa. 
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la  faena  extensiya  de  la  iiistrucci6n  primaria  en  el  EcuadoTy  ee  14.84  voces  tnenor 
que  en  dichas  nacionee. 

No  dM  lo  miamo  trat&ndose  de  los  paises  sudamericanoe;  pues,  con  relacidn  a  elloa 
los  datos  estadlflticos  siguientes  del  Ecui^or  no  son  desconsoladores  aino,  al  contnriop 
may  honroeoe  y  satufactorios  para  noBotroe: 


deta 

P90HNBDD 


V^ogmy.. 

tepador.. 
mtgnay. 
FttiamA.. 

Br»>a 

Bottrto... 
Pvtt...... 


685,810 
110^449 
444,864 
865,887 

98,868 

8.687,078 
848^238 
806kMO 


Segdn  el  dLlculo  precedente,  el  Ecuador  ocupa  el  cuarto  lugar  entre  todas  las 
Daciones  sudamericanas,  en  cuanto  a  la  difusidn  de  la  instruccidn,  y  ea  dUculq  baJBtante 
ezacto,  0,  al  menos,  conforme  con  los  que  han  hecho  en  estoB  tUtimos.alSoB  los  paiMS 
nombrados,  y  sobre  todo,  la  Argentina,  el  Uruguay  y  Chile;  mas  si  so  me  preguntaae 
sobre  el  lugar  que  nos  corresponde  en  cuanto  a  la  calidad  de  esa  instruccidn,  confieso 
que  me  verfa  precisado  a  hacer  distinciones,  porque  entiendo  que  861o  en  las  capitales 
de  Provincia  so  han  sujetado  los  maestros  al  programa  genefal  que  eziste,  y  en  el  cual 
se  ha  adoptado,  de  hecho,  el  sistema  do  estudio  conc^trico,  y  presciito  paia  todas 
las  eecuelas,  las  materias  que  en  el  mundo  modemo  so  reconocen  como  indispensables 
a  cualquier  ciudadano. 

Los  promedios  que  corresponden  a  cada  circunscripci6n  son  los  siguientes;  a  cada 
parroquia  3.72  eecuelas  y  297.63  nifios  matriculados;  a  cada  Cant6n  27.69  escuelas  y 
2,216.30  nifios  inscritos  en  ellas  y  a  cada  Provincia  103.4  escuelas  y  8,274.2  nifios  asi- 
mismo  matriculados. 

El  ndmero  de  escuelas  que  realmente  funcionan  en  la  Repdblica  se  divide  de  este 
modo: 


CunM 

Imbabnra 

Pichincha. 

Leto 

Timgurahua 

Chimboraso 

Bolivar 

Cafiar 

Asaay 

Loja.. 

KIOTO 

Oaayas 

LosRIos 

Hanabf 

Esmeraldas 

Oriente 

Archlpi^lago  Coldn 


mnot. 


68 

7,82 

83 

18,460 

164 

86,666 

88 

9,8fi8 

79 

28,890 

128 

"'25 

61 

8,890 

80 

16,142 

in 

25,18i 

aso 

22,786 

66 

4,468 

303 

28,268 

26 

8,716 

122 

16,464 

44 

2,844 

14 

1 
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32 
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Estoes: 


Carchl 

Imbabnra 

PiohlnobA 

Ledn. 

Tungarahaa 

Chimboxaio 

BoUvar 

Cafiar 

Azuay 

Loja 

BlOro 

Qaayas 

Los  Kl08 

ICanabi 

Bsmeraldas 

Oriente 

Archlpi^lago  de  Coldn. 


•J:! 


Desigualdad  notoria  que  denuncia  en  los  actos  de  las  autoridades  de  inatmccite 
primaria,  a  lo  menos,  poca  rectitud,  ocasionada  nngularmente,  por  la  indifcrancift 
con  que  ha  sido  mirada  la  eetadfstica;  pues  el  ntimero  de  habitantes,  par  cada  kild- 
metro  cuadrado,  en  nuestras  Provincias  es  como  sigue: 


Loja IS-Ot 

ElOro ^-17 

Guayaa 7-Sl 

Los  Rio0 17-Qft 

ManaM Ml 

E^smeraldaa 1-16 

Oricnte IMS 

Archipi^lago  de  Col6n 0-88 


Carchi 21-74 

Imbabura 20-10 

Pichincha 23-74 

Le6n 31-05 

Tumrurahua 44-86 

Chimborazo 25-05 

Bolivar 3fr-40 

Cafiar 30-30 

Azuay 22-01  . 

Las  escuelas  fiscales  que  ban  funcionado  en  dichaa  Provinciaa  son  1,197,  con  92,947 
nifios  matriculados. 

En  loe  informes  posteriores  correspondientes  a  los  afios  de  1,912  y  1,913,  no  M  CB- 
cuentran  dates  estadlstioos  de  importancia  y  la  estadfetica  escolar  que  trat6  de  levHiltf 
el  ultimo  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica,  ha  quedado  incompleta  y  no  se  ha  pabll- 
cado. 

Se  oomprcnderd  porqu6  nuestro  pais  adolece  de  tantos  y  tan  graves  defectos  ri  m 
considera  que  su  educari6n  no  861o  cs  deficicnte  en  calidad  sino  tambi^n  en  cmntidad. 

En  cuanto  a  la  suma  que  el  Estado  gasta  en  instruccidn  primaria  es  segdn  la  titimi 
memoria  dc  Instrucci^n  Pdblica  de  1.223,090. 

En  las  CBCuelas  pdblicas  del  Ecuador,  no  puedc  ser  m^  triste  ni  mis  mondtoOA  It 
vlda  ({uo  loe  cetudiantes  lle\'an;  ropio  aquf  doe  cuadros  que  he  tiazado  en  artfcnks 
publicadoe  en  diarios  y  re  vistas  sobre  la  vida  en  las  eecuelas  urbanas  y  ruxmles.  Diosn 
asi:  "Id  sino  a  una  eecuela  pdblica:  si  es  de  niflas  y  entr&is  en  una  de  suadiMii 
verbis  una  habitaci6n  no  muy  limpia  ni  muy  grande,  donde  el  polvo  se  acumula  CB 
s6calo0  y  rinroncs,  de  paredes  lisas  ruyo  papel  desgarrado  en  algunos  sitios  ptesMli 
en  los  letrc.ofi  escritoe  con  Upiz  que  hay  en  diversoe  sitios,  sefiales  de  la  inquietnd  f 
travesura  de  las  estudlantee.  Grandos  banronee  de  madera  con  asientos  sin  reqialdo» 
una  mesa  al  centro  y  una  silla  donde  se  sienta  la  profesora,  y  a  su  derecha,  un  piante; 
tal  cual  mapa  que  cuelga  de  una  pared.  I  a  luz  no  muy  abundante  ni  bien  repaitida. 
Treinta  o  40  cabecitas  con  cares  morenas  y  ojoe  brillantes  y  alguna  que  otim  rubia  ii 
mueven,  gritan,  alborotan,  disputan  y  estudian  en  voz  alta.  Por  entre  los  pesUloi 
que  dejan  entre  el  las  las  bancas,  se  pasca  la  maestre.  A  voces,  solicitada  por  algitua 
,80  detiene,  toma  un  libro  que  le  alcanza  la  alumna  y  formula  una  pr^gnnta  del 
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textOy  ftyudando  la  memoria  de  la  alumna  con  tal  cual  palabia  que  a  6rta  ae  le  escapa. 
Deja  ^flte  pant  ir  a  otro  lugar  corrigiendo  iina  disputa  entre  doe  nifias  y  lepitiendo  bus 
preguntaB  del  texto  a  otza,  y  asf  sucesivamente.  Las  leccionet  oialeB  que  acaao  ae 
den  desde  princlpioe  de  este  afio  en  los  Centroa  Eacolarea  aerto,  ain  duda,  una  novedad: 
yo  deacribo  la  eecena,  tal  cual  la  he  preaenciado. 

Si  la  eacuela  ea  de  varonea,  el  eacenario  no  varia;  el  maeatro,  un  hombie  laa  mSm  de 
laa  vecea  de  aapecto  triate  y  roatro  melancdlico,  preaide  aai  miamo  30  o  40  mudiadioa, 
en  quienea  ai  la  inquietud  ea  mayor,  peaa  mSm  aevera  la  diaciplina  y  ae  maattenem 
inm6vilea  con  la  vista  fija  en  un  libro  que  aparentan  miiar  y  no  leen.  Y  nada  de 
patioa  de  recreo  y  nada  de  comodidadea  higi^nicaa  y  nada  de  enaefiansaa  piicticaa, 
ni  de  lecci6nea  g^rdficaa,  ni  de  coaaa  que  hablen  a  au  imaginantfn  de  nifioa,  enaefltoddea 
a  fonnar  au  crlterio,  educando  el  coraz6n  y  el  car&ct^.  La  patria:  ^aignifica  algo  ^ato 
paia  nueatroa  eacolarea?  Preg:unt&d8elo  a  alguno  de  elloa.  ilsa  nifSaa:  aaben  pam 
qu6  ae  las  educa?  ^saben  que  aer^  mafiana  madrea  de  ftunilla  y  conocen  laa  obliga- 
ci6nea  que  como  tales  tendrdn  que  cumplir? 

En  nuestras  escuelas  se  enseiLa  gram&tica,  aritm^tica,  geografla,  hiatona,  tal  como 
aatd  eacrita  en  los  llbroa,  pero  no  ae  educa:  ae  dejan  intactoa  loa  aantimientoa,  ae  deja 
formar  el  caricter  por  s(  mismo,  se  dejan,  ain  tocar  laa  paaionea  y  loa  prejuicioa  q\» 
laa  influencias  ancestnJes  de  muchaa  genexaclonea  y  el  ambiente  local,  ban  fonnado  en 
el  coraz6n  de  loa  nifioa. 

Y  en  otra  parte  he  eacrito  lo  siguiente  refiridndome  a  laa  eacuelaa  ruialea:  cuando  yo 
he  recorrido  los  pueblos  de  nuestra  costa,  durante  la  eataci6n  veraniega,me  he  aorpren- 
dido  al  llegar  a  algtin  caserfo  adormecido  en  medio  de  la  quietud  de  la  llanuia,  calci- 
nada  por  el  ardiente  sol  tropical,  al  oir  un  suaurro  como  de  colmena,  mesda  de  voces 
in&tntiles  que  salmodiaban  en  tono  mon6tono  y  cadendoao. 

£1  ruido  salfa  de  una  choza,  ni  mis  limpia  ni  menoa  miaera  que  laa  demia.  Me  he 
detenido  y  he  entrado  en  ella.  Sentados  en  el  suelo  o  en  bancos  de  madera  doa  o 
tres  docenas  de  chiquillos  se  apinaban,  encorv^dose  sobre  libros  de  lectura  o  aobre 
pizarras  que  sostenfan  en  sus  rodillas.  Un  hombre,  tan  rudo  como  el  rdatico  y  agreate 
paisaje  que  le  rodeaba,  ensefiaba  a  leer  y  escribir  a  aquella  pilleterfa  deearrapada, 
de  tez  morena  y  ojos  brillantes.  Esta  es  la  eacuela  cliaica  de  nueatroa  caaerfoa; 
alguna,  mds  bien  instalada,  cuelga  de  sus  paredes  uno  o  doa  mapas,  o,  adoma  uno  de 
los  ingulos  de  la  pobre  estancia  con  un  pizarr6n  desvencijado.  Al  menoa  loa  nifioa 
del  sexo  masculine  tienen  ese  rudimento  de  eacuela  donde  aprenden  el  ^'abecd"  yel 
''2  y  2  son  4.''  Pero  las  mujercitas  mis  dedicadaa  a  loa  quehacerea  dom^Ucoa,  al 
lado  de  sus  madres,  estdn  por  completo  desprovistas  de  todo  medio  de  educacidn. 
Ninguna  lecci6n  moral  ni  tunica,  nada  de  lo  que  anna  y  prepara  para  la  vida  Uega 
hasta  ellas,  y  en  una  ignorancia  verdaderamente  primitiva,  crecen  y  ae  deaanroUan 
ignordndolo  todo,  mis,  conservando  las  tendencias,  no  combatidaa  de  la  herencia,  del 
medio  y  de  la  raza.  Sin  campo  de  experimentaci6n  y  de  juegoe,  sin  aire  niluzenlaa 
clases,  sin  medics  para  que  se  las  haga  mis  ficil,  mis  objetiva  y  por  conaiguiente 
mis  compronsible  la  ensefianza;  sin  costumbres  pedag6gicas  que  procuren  expandlr 
y  alegrar  el  espfritu  de  los  ninos,  sujetos  a  una  diaciplina  r^ida  y  floja  al  miamo 
tiempo,  los  pobres  estudiantes  ecuatorianos  crecen  asf,  adquiriendo  la  idea  de  que 
el  deber  es  un  yugo  pesado  del  cual  procuran  librarae  a  cada  paao.  Quizi  por  eato 
nuestros  ciudadanos  tienen  tan  en  poco  el  cumplimiento  de  laa  leyee. 

Ultimamente  se  ha  establecido  en  las  escuelas  la  ensefianza  de  la  ginmaaia;  pero 
para  efectuarla,  los  ninos  debfan  atravesar  casi  toda  laciudad  bajo  un  sol  de  plomo  y 
a  trueque  de  sufrir  una  insolaci6n  llegan  desfallecidoa  y  jadeantea  al  lugar  deaignado 
y  ejecutan  los  movimientos  de  la  gimnasia  sueca  en  laa  boras  mis  fuertea  del  dia.  En 
algunas  escuelas  privadas  se  ha  establecido  el  "boyacoutismo";  pero  en  eauelaa 
pdblicas  las  autor  idades  ban  mirado  con  indiferencia  eata  admirable  eacuela  ac  Ia» 

de  vigor  fisico  y  de  fuerza  moral,  que  el  General  Baden  Powell,  ha  ideado  ] 
a  la  humanidad  de  hombres  capaces  de  arrostrar  todoa  loa  pelisi  i 

aerenidad. 
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No  quiero  insist!^  sobre  este  punto,  pues  con  lo  que  he  dicho  ae  comprandaii  lo 
triste  y  raondtona  que  debe  ser  la  vida  de  los  pobres  estudiantes  de  nuettne 
y  como  ^tafl,  a  trueque  de  un  poco  de  instrucci^n  atrofian  el  cuerpoy  loei 
de  loe  infelices  muchachoe. 

CAPiTULO  Octavo. — Re  forma  Administrativa. 

Conooidos  ya  por  la  exposicldn  que  se  ha  hecho  en  loe  capftulos  precedentai  In 
principoles  errorea  y  dcfectos  de  nuestra  ensefianza  primaria,  paBaremoe  a  aellaU 
loe  medios  que  creemos  mda  adecuadoB  para  remediarlos  y  para  levantar  el  iiivd  de 
ella  haata  el  punto  que  el  estado  actual  de  la  clvilizaci6n  lo  requiere. 

Segdn  cl  orden  que  seguimoe  anteriormente  en  nueetra  exposici6n  dimes  Im  prafi- 
renoia  y  pusimos  en  primer  lugar  el  escalafun  administrative  que  la  ley  aef&ala  pan  Itt 
autoridadcs  del  ramo  do  In8trucci6n  Pdblica.  Ya  homos  visto  los  perjulclos  qw 
ocasiona  cl  haber  acumulado  un  exceso  de  autorldad  en  manos  del  Consejo  Superior 
do  Instrucci6n  Publlca,  instltuciun  que  por  bu  morosidad  y  parsimonia,  estanca  mil 
bien  que  tiende  a  dusarrollar  la  marcha  de  la  ensefianza  pdbllca. 

La  tondoncia  actual  de  las  naciones  os  a  concentrar  en  manos  del  Estado  la  enseHaiua 
primaria,  como  funci6n  del  Estado  mismo  y  como  condici6n  indispensable  pan  n 
consorvacion  y  sostenimiento.  Razoncs  de  orden  poUtico  y  de  carlcer  sociali 
dorivadus  del  estado  actual  de  nuestra  Constituci6n,  como  Estado  libre  e  indepsn- 
dientc,  tios  Impulsan  a  aceptar  esta  tcorfa  y  por  tanto  noe  declaramos  partidarios  de  k 
ennenanza  obligatoria  por  parte  del  Estado.  Nuestra  constituci6n  conaigna 
miftmo  principio  y  nuestra  actual  ley  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  contiene  la 
pre9cripoi(')n,  pcro  es  neccsarlo  que  las  autoridadcs  tomen  todas  las  precaucioosi 
ncf-esiirias  y  pongan  el  mayor  cmpefio  posible  para  que  la  ley  sea  cumplida  en  la  mafor 
extcnsi('in  posible.  Para  ello,  es  convenicnte,  una  impulsion  en^ipca,  dada  por 
organismo  dirigente  central. 

Segdn  CRto,  el  Estado  del  c  delcgar  sus  facultades  en  un  funcionario,  que,  par 
do  un  ramo  tan  importante  y  en  el  que  toda  laVor  exige  para  que  d^  bus  frutos 
perse  orancia  y  adaptaci6n  espociales,  que  no  serfan  f&ciles  de  conseguir,  deberfii 
etstar  HI  re  de  las  influenoias  de  las  polftica  y  fuera  de  los  cambios  a  que  tan  frecura* 
tcmeute  cptan  eujotos  los  Minbtros.  Estas  consideraciones  ban  sugerido  en  otroi 
paf^s  do  -Ida  politi(*a  andlosra  a  la  nuestra,  la  idea  de  la  creaci6n  de  una  DireccidB 
General  de  Inf^truccion  Pi'iMira,  en  la  cual  el  Director  General  Bea  an  \erdadefO 
tc'^cnico,  un  pmfosional  de  la  easefianza  que  la  guiara  y  oricntarii  como  un  pilotognia 
y  orient  a  una  iia.e. 

Dificil  Hcrfa  en  \  crdad  hallar  entre  nosotros  profenonales  con  la  capacidad  Buficieiilt 
para  tal  car<^);  ])ero  enlre  los  intelcctualcR  del  pafs  hay  muchos  que  ban  dedicado  ll 
proijlenia  do  la  ea'^efiaiiza  lan::as  horas  de  cptudio  y  entre  clloB  podr(a  escogene  la 
pers<ina  quo  inejor  con  iniera  ])ara  el  defK>mpefto  de  tan  importante  puesto,  tanto  mii| 
cuanto  ({ue  ^1  no  rerpiicre  el  oonocimiento  fntimo  y  la  prdctica  de  la  tunica  metodal6* 
gica.  nino  el  de  la.**  id<ni.s  generale.s  y  de  los  detalles  adminii^trati'.  os  do  la  marcha  de  h 
oa^efiaTiza  en  los  pafses  mds  adelantados. 

Como  cuerpo  consuiti .  o  po<lrfa  tener  a  su  lado  algunos  funcionarios  de  los  qVi 
diriiron  las  priiicipaloH  e«MH?la8  de  las  Capital  do  la  Repu!  lica. 

El  miiiistro,  nin  perder  hu  autori<lad  y  pu  iniciati  a  |>erHonal,  tendr&  en  este  fn^ 
ciomirio  iin  \  erdadero  coaMultr)r  t<Vnico,  (pie  a  su  \qz  no  carccerfa  de  autoridad  y 
ohniria  eu  nonil  n'dol  miiiistro  en  cierto  numero  de  cases.  T.i<\o  tendrla  la  \ents]a 
de  no  roartar  la  lil  ertad  de  a<?cioii  de  aml»OH  funcionarios. 

A  la  ca-  <'za  do  (ra<ia  iimtruccion  en  rada  Provincia  se  hallarfa  un  director  prorindsl 
ayU'lado  por  el  niimero  de  iuHpectoroH  suticiente  para  >  ii;ilar  la  marcha  de  la  insliw^ 
cion  en  Uh  varios  cantnueH  de  cada  Provinoia  y  con  atril.uciones  an&logas  a  las  quels 
da  la  ley  actual  nin  la:*  cortapisas  de  los  coa-'ejos  escolares. 
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Centralizada  la  ensefianza  en  manoB  del  Eetado,  las  mumcipalidades  contribuir&ii 
a  ella  con  la  renta  que  la  ley  les  sefiala,  quedando  en  libertad  de  establecer  escuelaa 
Bujetindose  a  la  ley  y  a  loe  reglamentoe,  con  fondoe  especialee  fueia  de  la  cuota  co- 
rrespondiente. 

La  ensefianza  municipal  por  m^  que  ella  tenga  defenaoreB,  nq  ha  dado  buenos 
resultadoB,  con  escasas  excepciones  de  las  ciudades  de  importancia,  ni  en  ^ue8t^ 
pais,  ni  en  otros  donde  el  Estado  se  ha  apresurado  a  concentrarla.  Acaso  en  loe  paises 
de  gran  autonomfa  y  de8centralizaci6n  polltica  y  adminifltrativa,  como  en  loe  Estados 
Unidoe,  ella  puede  ser  provechosa,  pues  da  lugar  al  desarrollo  de  las  inidativas  indi- 
yiduales;  pero  por  lo  que  hace  al  nuestro,  los  reeultadoe  que  hasta  aquf  se  han  ob- 
tenido  no  nos  parecen  favorables. 

En  cuanto  a  la  educaci6n  particular  o  pri  >  ada,  algunoe  escritores  ponen  por  ejempio 
a  Colombia  y  a  Chile,  que  han  opinado  en  el  sentido  de  darle  gran  apoyo  e  impulaarla 
por  medio  de  subvenciones  concedidas  por  el  fisco  y  las  municipalidades. 

En  laj  citadas  naciones  ha  habido  razones  precisamente  contrarias  a  las  que  nosotros 
tenemoe,  para  no  opinar  del  mismo  modo.  En  el  primero  de  los  palses  la  educacidn 
p^blica  se  halla  entregada  en  manos  de  comunidades  religiosas  y  los  elementos  libe- 
xaies,  tratando  de  hacer  contrapeso  a  la  ensefianza  oficial,  han  obtenido  ventajas 
para  desarrollar  la  ensefianza  privada  en  oposici6n  a  la  que  da  el  Estado.  En  cuanto- 
a  Chile,  donde  las  colonias  extranjeras  son  muy  numerosas,  se  han  pennitldo  estaA 
escuelas  y  colegios  donde  se  dictan  clases  en  el  idioma  de  los  alumnos  y  estos  colegio» 
extranjeros  han  tornado  un  gran  desarrollo,  fomentando  la  ensefianza  de  loe  idiomas,, 
atin  entre  los  natives  del  pals.  Pero  entre  nosotros,  ni  existen  colonias  extranjeras 
numerosas,  ni  la  educaci6n  se  halla  en  manos  de  las  (Srdenes  religiosas;  al  contnrio, 
serlan  ^stas  las  que  se  apro .  echarfan  de  la  libertad  y  de  las  ventajas  concedidas  hadendo 
formidable  competencia  a  la  ensefianza  oUcial,  a  la  cual  hoy  mismo  pretenden  supenr^ 
si  no  por  el  ndmero  y  cantidad  de  establecimientos,  por  la  calidad  de  6stos. 

La  ensefianza  lil^re  no  debe  ser  hasta  tal  punto  que  se  halle  en  contraposici6n  a  Im 
orientaciones  pedagdgicas  del  pais,  pues  6sto  es  contrario  a  la  doctrina  establecida, 
de  que  la  ensenanza  de  los  ciudadanos  es  una  funci6n  del  Estado.  Por  ^to  y  por 
razones  de  or4en  social  y  politico,  los  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  particulai 
deberian  ser  vigil  ados  una  vez  que  el  Estado  hubiera  llagado  a  poner  sus  escuelaa  a 
un  grado  de  adelanto  y  de  eficiencia  convenientes. 

En  los  paises  donde  la  naci6n  no  puede  sostener  sus  establecimientos  de  ensefianza, 
ni  tratar  de  mejorar  los  que  existan,  es  justo  que  se  proteja  la  ensefianza  particular; 
pero  en  el  estado  actual  de  nuestra  cultura  creo  mucho  mis  conveniente  impulsar  In 
ensefianza  oficial. 

En  los  Can  tones  y  parroquias  los  Inspectores  escolares  llenarfan  las  funciones  actua- 
les  de  las  Juntas  Parroquiales,  que  como  ya  dijimos  antes,  son  diflciles  de  reunir  en 
las  pequefias  poblaciones,  sobre  todo  en  las  provincias  serrani^^as. 

Facilitado  asf  cl  engranaje  de  las  ruedas  administrativas  seria  menester  darlee 
impulso  y  reglamentar  su  funcionamiento  conforme  a  unplan  determinado,  misi^n  que 
corresponderla  a  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica,  la  que  dictaria  los 
reglamentos,  planes  de  estudio,  etc.,  etc.,  previa  consulta  al  Consejo  de  Instruccidii 
Pdblica  y  con  la  aprobaci6n  del  Ministerio  respective. 

Por  lo  que  hace  al  espfritu  de  los  reglamentos,  en  los  capftulos  siguientes  tratar^ 
de  exponer  con  la  brevedad  y  concisi6n  posible,  las  ideas  generales  que  inspirarfan 
dichos  reglamentos.  Se  notard  que  en  la  organizaci6n  general  administrativ%  lo 
mismo  que  en  muchos  otros  puntos,  mi  modo  de  pensar  difiere  en  poco  del  criterio  en 
que  se  inspir6  el  dltlmo  Ministro  de  In8trucci6n  Pdblica,  para  presentar  al  Congreso 
sus  proyectos  de  ley,  que  por  desgracia  no  fueron  aprobados.  Dir^  que,  con  excep- 
ci6n  hecba  de  algunas  innovaciones  que  me  parecen  ex6ticaB  o  prematu  yo  f 
de  acuerdo  con  la  mayor  parte  de  las  reformas  intentadas  por  ese  funcicnu  . 
considero  necesarias  y  de  aplicaci6n  pr&ctica. 
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CAPfruLo  NoYXNo. — ^La  Rbforma — Rbforita  dbl  Profrsobado. 

Resumiendo  lo  que  en  capftulos  anteriores  Uevamofl  dicho  acerca  da  nueiUa  «- 
sefianza,  veremoe  que  sin  recargar  el  cuadro  ni  ensombrecer  Iob  cokree  con  que  lo 
hemos  pintado  podemos  declarar  lisa  y  llanamente  que  el  eatado  de  nnortift  inolrae- 
ci6n  es  lamentable  por  el  atraao  y  el  abandono  con  que  se  le  ha  mindo,  con  intwvilos 
de  Gobiernos  que  se  han  preocupado  por  ella,  para  caer  de  nuevo  en  la  deooigHil- 
zaci6n  y  el  olvido.  ^I^pocas  ha  habido  en  las  que  a  lea  raaestros  de  toda  una 
no  se  les  ha  pagado  sub  haberes  durante  mds  de  dos  afios  y  han  tenido  que  cl 
las  escuelas  por  esta  causa. 

Pero  aunque  hoy  el  Estado  se  preocupa  mucho  mils  de  un  ramo  tan  importante  do  la 
admini6traci6n  y  las  rentas  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  no  son  diatraidaa  para  otioo  objoloi^ 
resultvn  sin  embargo  insuficientee  para  Uenar  las  necesidaiee  de  la  actual  poblacite 
escolar  y  mucho  mds  para  cubrir  todas  las  que  fuera  neceoario  poim  educar  por  lo 
menos  un  ndmero  doble  del  de  nifios  que  actualmente  ae  educa;  dejando  con  todo  m 
d6ficit  que  representarfa  el  40  6  50  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  total  escolar  que  quodaifa 
adn  analfabeta.  Y  esto  en  cuanto  a  extensi6n,  que  en  cuanto  a  calidad  quedaila 
mucho  adn  por  hacer. 

No  tenemos  maestros,  ni  locales,  ni  material  de  ensefianza  y  eaton  trea  elemontflS 
no  se  improvisan  en  poco  tiempo.  De  propMto  no  he  querido  tratar  extonaamODto 
la  cuestion  de  rentas,  destinadas  a  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  porque  ^ata  ea  la  baae  on  quo 
se  asienta  el  problema  de  toda  reforma  de  la  instruccidn  pi&blica. 

Ijas  actuales  rentas  son  insuficientes  y  serfa  neceaario  duplicarlaa  por  lo  monoo  pan 
mejorar  y  aumentar  las  escuelas  y  sus  servicioa,  para  crear  eacuelaa  nonnalea  y  mejonr 
la  situaci6n  econ6mica  del  profesorado  con  el  objeto  de  atraor  al  magiaterio  a  loi 
j6venc8  que  hoy  se  dedican  a  otraA  profesiones  dedefiando  £eta  como  tarea  ii 
improductiva  y  enojosa.  Todo  in  ten  to  de  reforma  deber&  comenaar  por  oato 
de  renta,  coea  que  ya  se  ha  intentado;  pero  que  el  inter^  mal  comprendido  do  ki 
propietarios,  que  forman  la  mayorfa  de  nueetro  Congreao  rechaz6  ain  discuai 
en  cambio  rentas  cuyo  cobro  es  muy  diffcil  y  que  en  la  pr&ctica  aer&n  iluaoriao. 

No  quiero  entrar  en  el  estudio  de  la  cue8ti6n  econ6mica  aefialando  la  mai 
de  aumentar  la  renta  de  inAtrucci6n  pdblica  porque  esto  me  llevarfa  a  conaldoBacioMi 
de  otro  g^noro  y  asf  no  discu  tir6  si  la  propiedad  es  o  no  susceptible  de  aufrir  un  aumonlo 
de  gravamen  como  se  ha  propuesto  para  el  ya  indicado  objeto;  ai  bien  adgnaado 
especialmcnte  su  producto  a  la  con8trucci6n  escolar. 

En  mi  conccpto,  no  es  suficiente  aumentar  b61o  la  renta  anual  sino  quo,  alondo 
imprescindible  c  inaplazable  la  urgencia  de  cmprender  sin  pMida  do  tiempo  la 
reforma  de  nucstra  enscilanza,  cl  Estado  deberfa  procurar  un  cr6dito  oxtnordinariOp 
por  medio  de  un  cmpr^tito  de  cinco  millones  de  sucres,  con  el  objeto  do  llonar  laa 
necesiriades  m^  urgentes  en  orden  al  mejoramiento  de  los  locales  y  del  nutteiial  y  a  la 
fundaoi6n  de  CMcuelas  normales  on  ndmero  suficiontc  para  dar,  a  la  vuelta  do  pooos 
aftofl,  un  profesorado  inHtruido  y  apto.  Mejorando  las  rentas  ser&  posiblo  elovar  loa 
sueldos  de  los  profosorcs  de  manera  que  6»toB  los  pongan  en  la  situacidn  aocial  que 
debcn  tencr;  y  osto  aumcnto  de  sueldo  deborfa  asign&rseles  en  relaci6n  con  el  ndmoo 
de  afios  de  servicio:  creo  quo  el  sueldo  mfnimo  debcria  ser  fi jado  en  8.  1,000  anualfli 
para  la  rejn^^n  de  la  sierra  y  S.  1,200  para  la  costa  y  S.  1,500  en  la  Provinciade  Orieota  j 
en  las  Islas  Gal&pagos. 

I.iOs  aumentoH  so  harfan  on  la  progresidn  de  un  30  por  ciento  de  cada  quinquonio  do 
servicio  no  intorrumpido  por  separari^n  voluntaria;  asf  un  profesor  de  segunda  daw 
con  (*inro  aflos  de  sor\'iri()  ganarfa  $  130  monsiialos  y  uno  de  primera  $  100  con  doiodio 
a  aumontar  al  llogar  a  ser  nombrado  Director  de  oscuela  primaria  superioTi  $  900  al 
cumplir  sub  20  ailos  do  sorv'icio. 

En  las  escuolas  niralcH  se  aumentaria  el  dcrecho  do  los  productos  del  huerto  adjonlo 
y  alojamiento  ix)r  c>uontA  del  Estado.    De  cste  modo,  los  j6venes  salidoa  de  las 
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nonnales  podrian  tener  por  delante  una  carrera  que  si  modesta,  por  lo  menos,  lee 
aaeguiaria  una  8ituaci6n  c6inoda  y  eatable. 

Ae^urada  la  reforma  del  sueldo  es  neceeario  asegurar  tambito  la  eetabilidad  de 
fa  poeici6n  gaiantizando  a  loe  profeeores  el  que  no  puedan  ser  separados  de  eu  pueeto 
dno  por  cauaales  de  mala  conducta  o  de  enfennedad  contagioea  e  incapacidad  fCeica 
notoria,  o  por  ^ta  contra  la  ley  y  loe  reglamentoe. 

Aeimiemo  el  criterio  que  debe  presidir  loe  cambioe  que  pudieran  ejecutane  debe 
eer  el  de  no  tratar  de  perjudicar  a  loe  traeladadoe,  logrando  por  ^ta  y  otrae  ventajae 
atraer  loe  j6vene8  a  las  eecuelas  normalee.  Pftearemoe  a  hablar  de  la  reorgankacUki 
de^etaa. 

Nueetroe  inatitutoe  nonnales  ban  tenido  el  mismo  defecto  que  todoe  nueetroe  plan- 
telee:  falta  de  profesorado  competente,  de  local  y  material  apropiado  y  de  buena 
oiganizaci6n.  Son  ^stas  tree  cosas  las  que  ee  deben  piocuiar  en  loe  que  actualmente 
tenemos  y  en  loe  que  nuevamente  ee  funden.  Algo  ee  ha  hedio  en  eete  eentido  y 
deepuee  de  traer  algunoe  profesores  extranjeros  ee  trata  de  levantar  nueToe  edificioe 
y  de  dotar  de  buen  material  de  ensefianza  a  las  eecuelae  noimalee  de  Quito. 

Beepecto  al  profesorado  extranjero  ee  impreedndible  apelar  i  41  porqae  alguieii 
ha  de  comenzar  la  iniciaci6n  del  magiaterio  en  loe  nuevoe  m^todoe  y  eee  alguien 
ha  de  ser  quien  los  haya  practicado  y  viato  emplear  y  ^toe  no  pueden  eer  otroe  que 
profeeores  educados  y  pr&cticoSi  formadoe  en  lae  eecuelae  extnunjerae  en  donde  haa 
tenido  origen  y  se  observan  desde  hace  mucho  tiempo. 

Reepecto  a  su  nacionalidad  el  ejemplo  de  diversas  nadonee  de  Sud  America  cuya 
Indole  y  espfritu  se  asemejan  mucho  al  de  nuestro  pueblo  noe  hace  ver  que  en  zealidad 
ee  un  asunto  secundario.  Aunque  Alemania  ee  la  naddn  que  entre  todae  marrha  a 
la  cabeza  de  la  pedagogfa,  algunoe  creen  que  loe  profeeoiee  belgae  o  euiioe  mia  ddc- 
tilee,  m^  ecl6cticos  y  por  conaiguiente  mia  ad»ptablee  a  nueatro  tempeiamento  y 
aerfan  preferibles  y  educarfan  mejor  nueetra  juventud.  Fero  el  miomo  ejemplo  que 
he  citado  de  otras  naciones  sudamericanos  nos  demueetra  que  loe  alemanee  a  peear 
de  Bu  inflexibilidad  y  dogmatismo  bien  pueden  eer  loe  educadoree  de  loe  puebloe 
latino-americanoe. 

Loe  profesores  reci^n  llegados  para  lae  eecuelae  noimalee  de  Quito  eon  alemanee 
y  a  fin  de  no  introducir  desorden  en  la  unidad  de  loe  m^todoe  eer&  neceeario  insiatir 
en  la  via  que  se  ha  comenzado  a  seguir  toda  vez  que  ella  no  pieaenta  grandee 
obsticulos  ni  inconvenientes. 

Con  uu  personal  convenientemente  escogido  se  deberfan  fundar  eecuelae  nonnalee 
en  las  cuatro  principales  ciudades  del  Ecuador:  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca  y  Riobamba 
y  en  niimero  de  una  para  cada  sexo  en  cada  una  de  dichaa  poblacionea. 

Nada  decimos  de  la  edificaci6n  de  los  locales  sine  que  ella  debe  cotreepander  a  lae 
actuales  exigencias  pedag<3gicas  y  que  no  se  debe  preecindir  del  campo  para  expe- 
riencias  agrfcolas  que  les  debe  estar  adjunto. 

Al  comienzo,  el  ndmero  de  plazas  de  cada  una  de  ellas  debe  eer  de  200,  diaminu- 
y^ndose  despu^  a  medida  de  las  neceeidadee,  con  el  objeto  de  evitar  la  aglomeraci6n 
de  loe  graduados;  no  debe  olvidarse  que  en  el  actual  profeeorado  hay  una  gran  cantidad 
de  j6vene8  susoeptibles  de  asimilar  cultura  y  con  los  cualee  el  Eatado  tiene  contxafda 
una  deuda  por  raz6n  de  los  servicios  ya  prestados. 

Para  eetos  j6vene8  serfa  preciso  crear  cureoe  eepecialee  de  aplicaci6n  en  loe  cualee  y 
en  breve  tiempo  puedan  ponerse  al  corriente  de  la  manera  c6mo  funcionan  lae  eecuelae 
primarias  y  c6mo  se  ensefia  en  ellas  en  los  pafses  mis  cultoe  y  adelantadoe  que  el  nueetro. 

Algo  de  esto  se  ha  intentado  ya  en  la  Provincia  de  Pichincha,  pero  ee  ha  txopezado 
con  el  inconveniente  de  que  los  maestroe  oponeu  una  reaietencia  realmente  formi- 
dable a  una  medida  que  86I0  redundaba  en  provecho  de  elloe  miamoe. 

En  lo  sucesivo  y  ante  la  amenaza  de  aer  denpedidoe  0  reemplazadoe  por  loe  nuevoe 
maestros,  no  dudo,  que  la  meuida  tenga  el  reeultado  prictico  que  ha  dado  •  otroe 
pafses.    Asl  el  profesorado  renovado  y  remozado  al  corriente  con  la  ttoi 
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g6gica  moderna  podrfa  corresponder  a  lo6  esfuerzos  que  hagan  las  directonB  del 
de  instruccidn  pdblica  y  marchar  al  dfa  con  loe  prograns  prafesicmales  en  vei  de 
tenerae  retrafdo  del  movimiento  pedag6gico. 

Siu  esta  coiidici6n  no  hay  mejora  poaible  para  nueetm  enaefianza  y  toda  OMJon 
material  resultaria  vana  y  est^ril. 

No  quiero  decir  con  esto  que  se  ha  de  echar  a  un  lado  como  coaa  inlitil  a  lot  pro- 
fesores  antiguoe,  pero  su  eliminaci6n,  coaa  que  se  impone,  puede  ser  hecha  leutanwntt 
jubilando  a  los  que  estuvieran  en  actitud  de  anpirar  a  esta  gracia  adenUia  de  que  a  m 
hace  el  aumeuto  de  escuolas  de  que  hemoe  hablado,  aiempre  Ber&n  necesarioa  las  nr 
vicios  de  gran  utimero  de  ellos. 

CAPixuLo  Decimo. — Reforma  Escolar— Lo8  Locales. 

Una  vez  reorganizado  el  mat^isterio  serd  precifio  que  los  locales  y  el  material  conret* 
pondan  a  las  ideas  nuevas  adquiridas  por  los  nuevos  maestros. 

Lo  mismo  que  he  dicho  respecto  a  los  locales  de  las  escuelas  de  prolesG 
listas  dir<!*  respecto  a  la  futiu^  construcci6n  escolar.  Mucho  se  ha  escrito  a  esto 
pecto  y  no  habrfa  m&B  que  recurrir  a  los  dates,  pianos  y  proyectos  ya  proaentadoi 
pura  dccidirse  por  el  que  mis  conviniera  con  arreglo  a  cada  localidad.  IsB  coodl* 
ciones  gencraics  son  harto  bien  conocidas  para  que  debamos  uudstir  en  ellaa. 

Que  no  faltcn  bueuos  retretes,  lavabos,  duchas,  el  indispensable  gimnasio  y  un  pedaio 
de  tcrreao  adjunto  para  cam{x>  de  recreo  y  juego  y  para  la  experimentacidn  agrfcoli 
aun  Iiasta  en  las  ciudades.  Con  todo  copiamos  la  iuBtrucci6n  t6cuico-higi6nica  dictada 
por  el  Ministcrio  de  Instrucci6n  Publica  de  Espafia  que  tomamoe  de  la  obrade  Ffliz 
Marti  Alpera,  titulada  '^Ijas  Escuelas  Rurales/'  que  nos  parece  muy  apropiada  pua 
uucstro  pais.  Tiene  por  objcto  esta  iiistrucci6n  condensar  las  opiniones  mis  aulori- 
zadas  y  admitidas  entre  pedagogos  e  higienistas  respecto  a  los  multiples  puntoa  rakr 
cionados  con  la  cscuela  primaria,  y  especialmente  en  lo  que  afectan  a  la  courtniccitfn 
de  nuevos  edificios  escolares. 

La  promiscuidad  de  alumnos  de  todas  las  edades  y  adn  de  sexos  distintoe  en  m 
solo  local,  falto  de  todo  atractivo  y  sin  ninguna  condici6n  higi^nica,  constituye  hoj 
el  r^imen  usual  y  corriente  de  la  inmensa  mayoria  de  las  escuelas  de  nuestra  patria; 
y  sin  desooiiocer  las  enormes  dificultades  de  la  transici^n  de  este  defectuoso  "^^— ^ 
de  la  escucla  unitaria.  al  cual  van  imidoe  edt^riles  y  aiiticuados  procedimlenlos  dt 
enscnatizu,  a  lavS  fructfferas  prdrticas  dc  la  modcma  pedagogfa,  acreditadaa  ya  en  otna 
nucioTics  y  cnsayadas  en  la  uuestra  ventajosamente,  se  hace  indispensable  abandomr 
la  rutiiia  y  ciitrar  de  lleno,  dccididameiite  y  sin  omitir  sacrificios,  en  denoteras  mis 
fecund(>8. 

Ilay  que  cndcrezar  la  reforma  pedag6gica  de  las  escuelas  de  iDStruccidn  prlmaiia 
en  el  sentido  de  la  racional  graduacdOn  de  la  enseftanza  y  de  la  cUudficacidn  da  ki 
alumntjs  por  edad  y  grados  de  cultura,  constituyendo  grupos  homog^nec 
cada  uno  de  un  solo  maoHlro;  y  como  es  indudable  que  ningun  edificio,  de  cualqui 
g^*ncro  que  sea,  puedo  ser  util  si  no  se  dispone  y  constniye  con  aneglo  alr^menda 
^'ida  quo  dentro  de  6\  haya  de  hacerso,  resulta  necesario  que  todo  pioyecto  de  con^ 
trucciun  para  nuevas  escuelas  se  ajuste  en  lo  sucesivo,  en  cuanto  sea  dable,  respecto 
a  la  diKpr)8ici6n,  numero  y  dimensionos  de  las  salas  de  class,  a  dicho  principio  peda* 
gugico  de  la  gradual  y  separada  distribuci6n  de  los  alumnos,  perfectamente  avenida 
con  lofi  prcceptos  de  la  mas  severa  hi^ienc.  I^is  prescripciones  de  esta  inatruccidn 
Bcrviran  do  b;u<o  a  los  trabajos  de  los  arquitectos  que  hayan  de  proyectar  y  dirigir 
las  nbnis  dc  fi'ihrica,  y  sordn  tenidas  en  cuenta  por  los  ayuntamientos,  los  maestmy 
cunnta^  ontidades  intor\'cngan  en  la  construcci^n  y  empleo  de  los  edificios 

I.    l'liICACl6N\ 

l/M  cj^iiolaf*  debchln  ftituarse  en  sit  to  alto,  seco,  bien  soleado  y  aislado  de 
^ficacir»iu>s;  a  nor  posibic  o^^tanin  pr^ximai*  a  jardines,  plazas  o  anchas  vlai  de  poea 
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tr&naito  y  se  evitaid  la  proximldad  de  cementerioe,  hospitalee  o  cuarteles,  centroB  de 
especULculos  y  de  reunidn  pdblica,  talleres  insalubras,  tabemas  y  en  general,  de  toda 
causa  que  engendre  el  mefitismo  del  aire  y  exponga  a  los  escolaieB  a  tropiezoe  de  que 
es  necesario  apartarlos. 

£1  mejor  sitio  serd  en  pleno  campo,  aunque  resulte  algo  alejado  del  centzo  de  la 
poblaci6n,  pues  este  inconveniente  se  compensa  con  la  indudable  ventajadel 
ejerdcio  fisico  a  que  obliga  a  los  nifios  y  con  la  pureza  del  aire  que  ban  de  respbrar. 

£1  terreno  serd  llano,  o  mejor  con  ligera  pendiente,  sin  elegir,  ni  la  parte  m^  alta, 
que  expone  a  vientoe  desagradables,  nl  la  mAa  baja,  por  temor  a  humedades  peli- 
grosas. 

£1  nivel  de  las  aguas  subterrdneas  indicado  por  el  de  los  pozoe  de  la  r^dn,  y  detep> 
minado  aiempre  con  anteriorldad  a  la  definitlva  elecci6n  del  terreno,  no  distaid  nunca 
menoB  de  un  metro  del  suelo  de  los  sdtanos  o  de  la  base  de  la  cimentacidn. 

Donde  no  haya  im  terreno  en  estas  condiciones,  se  utilizac&n  para  sanearle  todos 
los  medios  apropiados  (como  drenajes,  conductos,  pozos,  etc.)*  y  no  se  cimentar&  sino 
sobre  una  espesa  capa  de  cal  hidrdulica,  tierra  arcillosa,  grava,  asfalto  o  cualquiera 
otra  substancia  que  no  sea  higro6c6pica. 

Se  evitard  con  especial  cuidado  la  vecindad  de  muladares,  estercoleroe,  cloacae, 

pantanos,  lagunas,  arrozales  o  de  cualquier  lugar  cuyas  emanadoneB  pueden  viciar 

el  aire. 

n.  orientaci6n. 

£1  cUma  de  cada  localidad  determinard,  mds  que  ningdn  otro^&ctor,  la  posiGidn  - 
que  el  edificio  escolar  ha  de  tener  respecto  a  los  puntoe  cazdinales,  a  fin  de  procuiarie 
la  mayor  protecci6n  posible  contra  los  agentes  exterioree,  calor,  viento  o  lluvia. 

£n  las  r^ones  cdlidas,  la  fachada  principal  se  orientaid  al  Norte;  en  las  tdas,  al 
Sur;  al  Nordeste  y  £8te  en  las  templadas. 

Si  la  disposici6n  del  terreno  imposibilita  las  orientaciones  apuntadas,  se  procuraid, 
al  menos,  que  las  clases  y  demds  dependencias  importantes  del  edificio  queden 
resguardadas  del  O.  y  S.  0.,  tan  caluroros  durante  la  mitad  del  afio  en  nuestro  clima 
y  de  donde  proceden  casi  siempro  los  vientos  de  lluvia. 

£1  muro  en  que  se  abran  las  ventanas  por  que  haya  de  recibir  la  iluminacidn 
principal  cualquier  sala  de  clasc,  se  orientord  hacia  el  cuadrante  N.  £.  y  N.  0.;  en  el 
caso  de  que  ^sto  no  fuera  posible,  se  procurard  aproximarse  a  esta  orientaci6n. 

in.  exten8i6n. 

La  extensidn  del  terreno  y  las  dimensiones  del  edificio,  deben  estar  en  zelaci6n 
con  el  niimero  de  alumnos  que  hayan  de  asistir  a  la  escuela,  calculando,  por  legla 
general,  que  68tos  constituyen  un  15  6  20  por  ciento  del  vecindario  total  del  Ayunta- 
miento  o  distrito  a  que  la  escuela  se  destine,  teniendo  en  cuenta  tambi^  el  probable 
aumento  por  el  posterior  desarrollo  de  la  poblaci6n. 

A  la  superficie  de  terreno  que  sea  necesario  para  el  edificio  se  afiadiid  una  extensidn 
de  tres  a  cuatro  metros  cuadrados  por  alumno  para  jard(n  o  patio. 

Cuando  la  escuela  no  pueda  establecerse  en  las  afueras  de  la  poblacidn,  debexd 
quedar  siempre  al  rededor  del  edificio  una  zona  contlnua  de  diez  metroB  de  anchuia. 

Como  medida  general,  por  razones  de  pedagogia  e  higiene,  no  deben  conBtruizee 
grandes  grupos  escolares. 

IV.   CONSTRUCadN. 

£1  edificio  de  la  escuela  debe  ser  de  sdlida  construccidn  y  de  sencillo  y  elegante 
aspecto. 

La  naturaleza  de  los  matoriales  que  hayan  de  emplearse  variarfan  necesariamente 
con  los  rccursos,  las  costumbres  y  la  geologfa  de  cada  localidad;  pero  importa  siempre 
que  sean  s611dos,  ligeros,  malos  conductores  del  calor,  impermeables  y  compactoB, 
excluyondo,  desdo  luego,  los  que  resulten  de  puro  lujo  o  aquellos  cuyo  transporte 
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ocasione  grandee  deeembolsoe,  a  menoe  que  sean  indiBpenaablai  por 
•olidez  0  de  salubridad  del  edificio. 

Lo8  materiales  met&licoB,  por  8u  escaso  volumen,  su  mcombuflUbilidad  y 
Bon  muy  recomondablee,  en  zonas  frfas  o  templadaa. 

Entre  las  piedras  naturalos,  las  calizaa,  topiceaa  y  arenucas  reunen  las  condicioaei 
requeridas. 

Lo8  ladrillos  bien  cocidos  y  secos,  y  particularmente  lo8  huecos  y  tubularea  pwdA 
reemplazar  con  ventaja,  a  la  piedra  granftica. 

El  cemento  se  rocomienda  para  muros  y  soladoe  en  los  lugares  en  que  sea  de  taiMr  la 
burned  ad. 

Las  maderas  deben  ser  secas,  impermeabilizadas  y  hechas  as^pticaa  n  ban  de  util^ 
zarse  p^  pavimentos  o  empotrarse  en  los  muroe;  si  se  emplean  bt&medaa  o 
paraci6n  se  pudren  f^ilmente  y  se  convierten  en  bumus  bajo  la  accidn  de  los 
vegotales  y  animales  quo  las  deetniyen  rdpidamente. 

Los  muros  serdn  do  conveiuente  espeeor,  nunca  inferior  a  35  centimelios,  en 
frfos  o  templadoe.    Cuando  sea  poaible,  se  construirto  dobles  con  interposicMn  dt 
una  capa  do  aire  o  de  un  cuerpo  mal  conductor  del  calor. 

IjOS  tejadoe  do  zinc  o  estafio  galvanizado  resultan  muy  calientee  en  verano  y  frfos  m 
inviemo,  pero  siendo  perfoctamente  impermeables,  dan  excelente  resultado  cuando 
se  interpono  un  cuerpo  mal  conductor  o  se  deja  un  espacio  vaclo  entre  estos  tsjadoi 
y  el  toc'ho  dol  edificio. 

La  teja  es  econ6mica,  pero  resiste  mal  la  Uuvia  y  el  viento. 

La  pizarra  cubre  mejor,  pero  no  tiene  duraci6n  superior  a  cuatro  o  cinco  afios. 

Cualesquiera  que  sean  los  materiales  que  se  empleen,  los  tejados  se  dispondiin  M 
doble  piano  ijiclinado,  provistos  de  aberturas  utilizables  para  la  ventilacidn. 

La  dispo8ici6n  en  torraza  no  se  admitird  en  ningtin  caso. 

So  instalardn  los  pararrayos  necesarios  para  preeervar  al  edificio  de  la  electricidsd 
atm68f 6rica  on  tiempo  de  tormenta. 

v.   LOCALES. 

Podorosas  razones  de  car&cter  higi^nico,  econ6mico  y  pedag^ico  justifican  la  plo> 
bibici6n  do  que  las  viviendas  de  los  maestros  se  establezcan  en  loo  mismos  tiiifirTiP 
de  las  oscuelas,  y  esta  consideraci6n  habria  de  tenerse  muy  presente  al  proyectar  Iss 
nuovas  construccionos. 

Por  rogla  goneral,  las  depend  encias  de  que  deberi  constar  una  escuela  complela, 
son  las  siguieiitoe: 

A.  Vostfbulo  quo  sirva  de  sala  de  espera  a  los  nifios  y  a  sub  encaigados  hasta  la  hfltt 
de  entrada  y  de  salida  de  las  clascs. 

Esto  vi*stfbulo  estard  en  proport*i6n  superficial  a  la  importancia  del  edificio,  y  tondii 
el  ndmoro  do  asientos  necesarios  para  comodidad  de  las  penonas  que  acudan  a  racQfV 
a  los  esrolaros. 

B.  Un  cuarto  dcstinado  a  guardarropa,  habilitado  en  forma  que  pennita  la  c€kh 
c8uL'i6n  do  las  pen^has  en  condiciones  de  no  ofroccr  molestias  ni  dificultad  alguaa  si 
libro  trdiisito. 

C.  I^os  noccsarioH  saloncs  do  rlaso  en  relaci6n  con  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  y  de  grupos 
de  ^tofl,  segdn  los  grades  y  socciones  de  la  ensefianza. 

D.  De^pat'ho  en  que  el  maestro  rocibird  a  los  alumnos  o  a  bub  familias  cuando  el 
caso  lo  oxija. 

E.  Patio  f'ubierto  para  el  recreo  cuando  el  tiempo  no  conaienta  que  los  jut^os  ss 
colebriM)  al  aire  librc. 

F.  (^ampo  enarenado  y  con  plantaci6n  de  drbolcs,  dondo  puedan  recreane  los  nifios 
durante  las  lioras  do  mouos  frio  o  calor. 

El  accoso  a  los  patios  y  jardines,  cuando  el  nivol  resulte  distinto  al  de  las  dependsB- 
cias,  se  hard  por  medio  de  rampas  suaves,  evitando  loo  escalonoB  en  todoa  los 
que  la  di8posici6n  de  loo  locales  lo  pennita. 
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La  pendiente  del  suelo  de  los  patioe  8er&  inferior  a  0.3  por  metro,  y  su  eztenBidn 
miperficial  no  serd  nunca  menor  de  150  metros  cuadradoe. 

En  los  patioB  se  instalard  una  fuente  de  agua  potable,  provista  de  su  correspondienite 
llave. 

G.  Retretes  y  unnarios,  a  raz6n  de  nno  por  cada  veinte,  y  por  cada  quince  alumnoBy 
respectivamente. 

Cada  retrete  estard  aislado  de  los  demis  por  tabiques  alios  y  provistoe  de  una  puerta 
que  se  cerrard  por  dentro  y  que  por  su  parte  inferior  quedaii  a  O.SO  metros  del  sueto. 
£1  minimum  por  cada  retrete  ser6  de  80  centfmetroe  de  anchium  por  un  metro  de 
profundidad,  la  altura  de  los  aparatos  oscilard  entre  30  y  50  centimetoos. 

Los  asientos  ser&n  de  madera  dura,  y  al  no  utilizane,  se  leyantaxi&n  autonoitica- 
mente. 
Se  situar&n  orientados  al  Norte  y  lo  mis  distante  poslble  de  las  dases. 
Sus  paredes  ser&n  de  cemento,  pizarra  o  cualquier  otra  substanda  impermeable,  y 
sus  dngulos  ser&n  redondeados  para  tiicilitar  los  frecuentes  lavados  a  que  deben  some- 
terse. 

Los  suelos  serdn  igualmente  impermeables,  y  se  dispondrto  con  la  sofidente  pen- 
diente para  que  las  aguas  que  sobre  61  eecurran  se  viertan  en  d  tube  de  dessgfle  del 
retrete  y  al  canal  del  urinario,  que  deber&n  estar  provlstos  de  un  ddm  bidiiuUoo. 

Tanto  los  retretes  como  los  urinarios  ser^  de  los  Uamados  inodoros  y  en  dlos  se 
procurard  asegurar  una  verdadera  profusi6n  de  agua. 
Ningtin  tube  de  desagde  debe  pasar  por  debajo  del  suelo  de  las  habitad6nes. 
Los  sifones  son  absolutamente  indispensables  en  todos  los  oonductos  de  desagtie. 
Se  prohibe  en  lo  absolute  el  sistema  llamado  a  la  tuica. 

Los  urinarios  tendrin  aproximadamente  un  ancho  de  0.40  oentfmetroe  una  salida 
de  0.30  y  una  altura  de  1.50. 

En  las  localidades  en  que  se  carezca  de  alcantarillado  se  dispondrto  fosas  o  poses 
Mouras.  Sus  dimensiones  mfnimas  ser&n  de  unos  dos  metros  en  sentido  horizontal,  e 
igualmente  en  su  altura.  Serdn  impermeables  y  de  6ngulos  redondeados.  Tendiin 
en  su  fondo  ima  concavidad  en  forma  de  cubeta  y  se  construiri  sobre  ellos  una  chime- 
nea  de  ventilaci6n. 

H.  Un  lavabo,  al  menos,  por  cada  veinte  niflos,  donde  encontrar^  jab6n  y  agua 
abundante.  Estos  lavabos  se  instalarin  cerca  de  la  fuente  de  agua  potable,  o  mej<Mr 
atin  en  la  sala  en  que  se  coloquen  los  urinarios  y  excusados.  Los  pafios  o  toallas, 
siempre  blancos,  se  renovarin  diariamente.  Siendo  posible,  deben  usarse  toallas  de 
papel  absorbente  que  es  lo  m^  modemo,  barato  e  higidnico. 
I.  Biblioteca  popular. 
J.  Museo  escolar. 

K.  Donde  sea  posible,  se  construiri  un  sal6n  para  extoenee,  reparto  de  premies, 
conferencias,  etc. 

Estos  tres  dltimos  locales  se  ajustar&n,  respecto  a  sus  dimensiones  y  mobiliario,  al 
fin  especial  de  cada  uno  de  ellos. 

La  biblioteca  y  museo  podrdn  estar  reunidoe  o  separados,  seg6n  su  importancia. 
Tcndrdn  su  entrada  independiente  de  la  de  las  habitadones  de  la  escuela  y  estarin 
situadas  en  la  proximidad  de  las  clases  y  en  condicionee  de  ser  vigiladas  por  el  maestro. 
En  las  escuelas  cuya  importancia  lo  exige  habr&  un  taller  para  trabajos  manuales. 
Ademds  de  los  locales  expresados  conviene  tener  dispuesta  una  habitaddn  con  dos 
o  tres  camas  para  reposo  de  los  nifios  que  se  encuentren  indispuestos,  y  una  pequefia 
cocina  para  calentar  los  alimentos  de  los  aliminos  que  permanezcan  en  la  escuela,  con 
arreglo  al  r6gimen  de  68ta. 

YI.  GLA8B8. 

Para  determinar  en  cada  case  el  ntimero  de  aulas  de  que  debe  estar  dotado  d  edi- 
ficio  escolar,  habr&  que  tener  en  cuenta  no  solamente  el  niimero  de  alunmos  que 
reciban  la  enseftanza,  sine  tambi6n  los  grupos  homog^neos  en  que  habiA  de  dividine* 
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eegtin  los  grados  y  secciones  que  se  establezcan  con  aireg^o  al  fundunento  de  ki 
enseflaDza  gradual.  Si  la  concurrencia  a  la  escuela  fuese  muy  numeron,  los  tnt 
grados  de  pdrvulos,  elemental  y  superior,  que  ordinariamente  ae  estBhleoen,  •• 
aumentarfan  on  un  cuarto,  llamado  ampliado,  intermedio  entre  elemental  y  BuperioTy 
Bubdividicndo  estos  grados  en  las  convenientes  secciones. 

Cada  grupo  habr&  de  recibir  la  ensefianza,  siempre  que  sea  posible,  en  *1i«Hiiti>f 
locales,  que,  cuando  el  edificio  lo  permita,  estar&n  situados  en  la  planta  baja;  a  fin 
de  evitar  la  humedad,  su  pavimento  se  elevard  0.80  metros  lo  menos  sobre  el  niirvl 
del  piso  exterior,  y  estari  formado,  bien  de  maderas  sin  ranuras  y  bamizados  on 
alguna  preparaci6n  oleosa,  bien  de  asfalto,  portland  o  mezclas  continuas.  Donde 
no  sea  posible  haccr  este  solado  se  utilizardn  ladrillos  cocidos.  Las  paredes  aaila 
lisas  y  e^tucadas  o  pint  Adas  de  manera  que  toleren  el  lavado,  y  coloreadafl  de  tonoB 
claros  en  azul,  vorde  o  grb.  Los  dngulos  estardn  redondeados  para  facilitar  la  Hnnpi^ff 
No  se  colgard  en  los  muros  ningt!in  material  de  ensefianza  para  evitar  que  sirva  de 
deixSnito  de  polvo  y  por  razonos  pedag6gicas  muy  atendibles. 

Cuando  se  cntarimen  los  pisos  se  hard  descansar  la  madera  sobre  una  capa  de  aablto, 
o  mejor  aun,  sobre  tabiqucs  o  bovedillas  de  ladrillos  de  unos  0.20  metro  de  altuia 
que  forma  un  pequefio  et^pacio  llcno  de  aire,  cuidando  de  disponer  en  las  paradei 
extcriores  los  ventiladores  necesarios  para  su  renovaci6n. 

La  forma  de  la  clasc  serd  perfcctimcnte  rectangular  y  tendrd  una  superficie  rafwima. 
de  1.20  metros  cuadnidos  ])or  alumno,  y  una  altura  mfnima  tambi^n  de  4  metre*. 
EHta  cubicaci6n  varfa,  en  razon  directa  de  la  edad  de  los  educandoo,  pero  nunca  aai 
inferior  a  los  Hmites  scfLalados. 

La  longitud  mfnima  de  las  clases  scrd  de  9  metros. 

Su  capacidad  se  calculard  cuando  mono:?  para  25  alumnos  y  cuando  loia  para  40  0 
45  en  la  ensefianza  graduada.  Para  las  escuclas  onlinarias,  mixtas  o  de  un  aolo  sezo, 
los  proycctos  de  sala  de  clase  se  hardn  para  GO  alumnos. 

Los  muros  e^^tardn  rodeados,  a  1.50  metros  de  altura  por  un  z6calo  de  madera  o  da 
tela  pizarra. 

Las  venUmas  po  abrirdn  en  los  lados  may  ores  del  rectdngulo  y  con  verdadera  pr> 
fusi6n,  para  que  la  luz  llegue  a  todas  las  partes  de  Ta  clase.  Se  elevarftn  del  audo 
unos  2  motro:*,  y  su  dintel  i<upcrior  pe  colocard  pruximamentc  a  una  altura  igual  a  doi 
tercio.s  do  la  claf^c. 

Como  regla  general,  dcbe  procurarpe  que  de  cualquier  punto  de  la  habitaci6n  pueda 
el  alumno,  cstando  senUido,  dirigir  la  vista  a  la  correspondiente  ventana  latend  y 
conlemplar  ol  cielo. 

La  luz  dcbord  rocibirse  con  mayor  intcn-sidad  por  el  lado  izquierdo.  nunca  de  frenta 
ni  de  espal<la. 

Los  hucc(M  de  ventana  s(Slo  ne  comnardn  con  arcos,  vigas  o  cargadoroe  neceBaxioi, 
inme<liatamcnto  dcbajo  del  pii«o  o  tccho.  para  que  el  hueco  quede  a  la  mayor  altura. 

La  carpintorfa  de  la  ventana  estard  dividida  en  montantes  y  hojas  interiores.  Eataa 
poilrdu  abrir  girando  aired e<lor  de  ejc:?  verticalee. 

El  montante  permitird  abrir  parciulmente.  por  medio  de  cordonea  o  cadenas,  aobie 
ejes  horizontalct},  para  graduar  a  voluntad  las  aberturas  como  medio  auziliar  da 
vontilaci6n. 

I^as  cortiiias,  de  un  tono  gris  por  preferencia,  deben  instalarse  de  manera  que 
puL'dan  di'sploirarso  do  abajo  a  arriba.  en  vez  de  arriba  abajo  como  do  ordinario. 

Las  venUmas  estardn  pro  vistas  de  vidrios  transparentes,  no  debiendo  utiliaane  ka 
deslustradoe. 

VII.  vi:ntilaci6n*. 

fA  aire,  vi(*iado  ])or  la  diiusion  en  la  atintWera  do  los  inuH^  de  la  a5piraci6n,  por  loa 
productos  volatiU'H  de  la  transpiraciuncutdnea;  por  las  emanaciones^'asooBaau  orginicaa 
del  tube  di<40stivo;  ])or  los  funcitmamientos  do  los  aparatos  de  calefacci6n  e  ilumi- 
naci6n,  y  por  el  polvo  que  coiLstantemente  se  agita  dentro  del  local,  debe  raiovaiM 
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•con  gran  frccuencia  y  amplitud,  utilizando  para  ello  loB  piocedimientoe  de  venti- 
laci6n  llamados  naturales,  que  son  indudablemente  los  mia  campletos  y  ventajosost 
y,  en  su  defecto,  usando  los  procedimientos  mec&nicoe  o  artifidales  quel  satufagaa 
completamente  su  interesantisima  finalidad. 

La  ventilaci6n  natural  m^  sencilla,  que  consiste  en  abrir  todas  o  partes  de  las  puertM 
y  ventanas  de  los  locales  para  establecer  corrientee  de  aire,  no  podr&  utilizarse  cuando 
los  niflos  se  encuentren  en  la  escuela,  y  se  emplear6  061a  y  tinicamente  dmrnnte  lof 
recreos  y  al  terming  las  clases  por  mafiana  y  tarde.  La  atmMeift  interior  no  se  enfria 
por  66te  procedimiento  m^  que  dos  o  ires  grades  a  lo  sumo. 

Para  ascgurar  y  facilitar  la  aereaci6n  contfnua  se  establecer&n  ventiladoree  giratorios, 
peri6dico8,  al  tornados,  Varley,  Castaring,  o  cualesquier  otzoe  que  activen  y  fomenten 
el  movimiento  de  la  atm68fera. 

De  cntre  ellos  los  altemados  correspondientes,  que  consisten  en  unae  abertunui 
practicadas  en  los  dos  lados  mayores  del  local  y  dispueetas  de  tal  saerte  que  unas 
correspondan  a  la  parte  inferior  y  otras  a  la  superior  de  laa  paredes  son  may  recoman- 
dablcs. 

Las  abcrturas  correspondientes  a  la  parte  inferior  diatar&n  10  o  15  centimetroa  del 
suelo,  y  las  correspondientes  a  la  superior  se  situar&n  a  ras  del  techo.  Unas  y  otzM 
estaran  provistas  de  un  cnrejado  met&lico  y  de  un  registro  regolador. 

£1  drea  de  los  orificios  de  entrada  debe  ser  p<»r  lo  menoe  igual  a  loe  de  ailida. 

Nada  de  cuanto  se  construya  e  instale  para  garantizar  la  continua  y  eficas  reno- 
vaci6n  del  aire  podrd  considerarse  como  supeifluo.  T^ngaee  edlamente  en  cuenta 
que  esta  rcnovacI6n  no  debe  aparejar  nunca  bruacos  cambios  de  tempeimtiira  que 
puedan  comprometcr  la  salud  de  los  eecolares. 

Vm.   ILnMINACI^N. 

La  dof(H;tuosa  iluminacion  de  las  escuelas  es  una  de  las  causaa  productoraa  mis 
frcH'uoiitos,  dc  la  miopfa  y  de  otras  enfermedades  de  la  vista  de  los  niflos. 

La  liiz  abundante  no  cs  sdlamente  necesaiia  al  normal  funcionamiento  del  aparato 
dc  la  ^'isi6n,  sino  tambi^n,  un  poderoso  excitante  de  la  nutrici6n  general,  y  por  tanto, 
de  la  8alud  y  de  la  aleprfa  de  la  infancia. 

El  principio  axiomdtico  de  que  "una  clase  no  recibe  jamis  bastante  luz,"  se  tendril 
muy  i)rcsontc  al  atonder  a  esta  necesidad  en  las  nuevas  construcciones. 

Ku  (roiKTal,  se  procurard  que  el  alumno  que  ocupe  en  la  clase  el  lugar  menoe  ilumi- 
nndo  pueda  escribir  y  leer  los  caracteres  ordinaries  sin  esfuerzo  alguno. 

La  iluminacion  natural  debe  acercarse  lo  mis  posible  a  la  exterior;  ser  constante, 
uniforiue,  difiisa  y  no  reflejada.  Para  ello  penetrard  por  la  parte  alta  de  las  ventanas, 
con  un  anp:ulo  de  35**  a  45°  sin  acercarse  nunca  a  la  horizontal. 

Si  la  luz  se  recibe  s61amente  por  delante,  molesta  a  los  alumnos  y  les  impide  ver 
con  claridad  al  maestro  y  la  mesa. 

La  iluminacidn  posterior  es  no  mcnos  defectuosa  a  causa  de  la  sombra  que  proyecta 
hacia  adolante.    Combinada  con  la  lateral  es  mds  aceptable. 

La  iluminacion  cenital  no  es  conveniente  en  las  escuelas.  Los  techos  vidriados 
son  de  diffcil  construcci^n  y  expuestos  a  oscurecerse  con  la  nieve  y  el  polvo,  pro- 
duciondo  durante  el  verano  un  calor  intolerable. 

La  iluminac  ion  por  los  lados  pucdc  ser  unilateral,  bilateral  o  diferendal;  es  decir, 
bilateral,  con  predominio  de  uno  de  los  lados,  que  es  generalmente  el  izquierdo. 
Estas  y  cpqu'cialmente  la  illtima,  son  las  m&a  recomendables,  y  con  arreglo  a  este 
criterio  se  aconsej6  cuanto  referente  a  las  ventanas  de  las  clases  queda  conaignado  en 
el  capftulo  VI  de  estas  instrucciones. 

La  iluminacion  artificial,  utilizable  finicamente  para  escuelas  de  adultos  o  en  cir- 
cunstancias  excepcionales,  se  amoldard  a  los  recursos  de  cada  localidad,  procurando 
siempre  que  sea  intensa  y  fija. 

Cuando  no  haya  luz  el6ctrica  y  la  necesidad  obligue  a  establecer  limparas  i 
petroleo  o  gas,  dcben  usarse  tubes  purificadores  de  los  productos  combustibles. 
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Las  luces  se  colocaiin  a  1.50  metros  Bobre  la  cabeza  de  los  alumiiot.  La  nftjor  • 
menor  intenaidad  del  foco  luminoeo  determinar&  en  cada  caao  el  ndnMro  de  alunMi 
que  deberiin  agrupane  a  su  alrededor. 

Las  difercntes  fuentes  de  iluminacidn  artificial  pueden  agrapane  «&  el  ntdm 
siguiente: 

l^.  Deade  el  punto  de  vista  del  desprendimiento  de  calon  Electiicidad,  paMhi^ 
gas.  aceite,  bujfa. 

2<>.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  abundanda  de  imyoa  amaiilloi  (d#  BMBor  a 
mayor):  electricidad,  petr61eo, gas,  aceite,  bujia. 

3®.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  viciaoi6n  del  aire  (de  menor  a  mayor):  Electrid- 
dad,  petr61eo,  aceite,  gas. 

4^,  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  fijeza:  aceite,  petnSleo,  gaa,  bujla. 

IX.  calepacci6n. 

Kn  una  clasc  de  dimensionee  ordinarias,  que  contenga  el  ntimero  de  alumnoareKl^ 
montario,  y  cuya  salida  est^  ccrrada,  el  calor  producido  por  la  respiracidn  de  loi 
alumnos  bastard  a  compcnsar  el  enfriamiento  que  se  opere  por  las  parades  y  !■■ 
ventanas. 

Por  otra  parte,  los  procedimiontos  o  aparatos  de  cak'{acci6n  mim  perfectoa  son  de 
diffcil  inBtalaci6n  y  elcvadisimo  costo,  y  los  m^  baratos  y  sencillos  tales  come 
brasoros,  estufas  y  rhimeneas.  roban  oxfpono  y  son  peli<!rosos  en  estanciaa  que  baa 
de  ser  ocupadas  por  nifLos  por  regla  i?eneral  irreflexivos. 

No  obstante  ento,  y  como  en  al^'unofl  dias  y  en  al^unos  regiones  se  impondii  la 
nercsidad  de  templar  la  atmdsfera  de  las  clases,  hay  que  elegir  el  procedimienta 
mcnoH  malo  de  los  que  se  usan  ordinariamente. 

Las  estufas  de  envolvento  de  tierra  refractaria,  provistas  de  un  rci'ipiente  de 
S'luas  y  pro  torrid  as  a  su  alrededor  por  una  valla,  de  tela  met&lica,  distanoia  minima 
de  <)0  centfmetros,  y  con  una  altura  de  1.50  a  2  metros,  se  proferir^n  siempre  a  las  qae 
teniran  de  hierro  la  caja  de  fuc^'o. 

Las  salidaH  de  humo,  ostablocidas  por  tubes  pi^rfoctamente  ajnslados.  se  llevadLa 
liasta  la  parti*  m;is  alta  dol  cdificio. 

La  toniptT.itura  a  quo  so  ])n)('urard  mantcncr  cl  aire  de  las  clases  ser&  de  15  a  16 
prados  fwnti'.rados  proximamonte. 

Sohimento  unos  comontarii^  relativos  a  varios  extremes,  especialmente  a  la  pco* 
hibi('i6n  no  dobon  rczar  con  las  escuclas  nirales. 

l-]n  las  csruolas  i:raduadas  dc  las  <;randos  poblaoiones  no  debe  haber  mim  viAHenda 
que  la  dol  portcro  o  ronserje.  Si  se  alojan  on  ellas  los  profesores.  la  escuela  vendrfa  a 
sor  un  anoxo  socundario  de  la  casa  do  ^'Stos.  Pero  en  los  pueblos  pequefios  la  escuela  no 
tie  no  porsonal  ali:uno  de  sorvirio  y  vipilancia,  y  tanto  por  ^sto.  como  por  la  difii-ultad 
do  encontnir  alnjainionto  para  el  niaostro,  como  por  la  neresidad  de  cuidar  el  jardla 
y  do  atcnfior  al  Horvirio  do  la  bibliotera  oscolar  y  del  museo  a^rfcola.  en  las  construe- 
ci(m«*s  o!«('(»luros  rnralos,  dobon  rosorvarsc  al^nas  habitariones  para  vivienda  del 
mn(*Htro  y  su  fa ni ilia.  A<lomds,  la  falta  do  una  casa-habitaci^n  suficiente  por  so 
(>apa<-iil:)(l  y  accptahlo  pur  sus  condifionos  hii:i/''niras  es  frecuentemente  caun  de 
malo.'*tar  y  do.-*rontrnto  on  nuostro  macwt<'rio  niral.  Y  como  epte deecontento influye 
on  la  oHtahilidad  dc  los  maostms  on  ol  mismopuobloy  repcn'uteenlaensefianza.esde 
intonV  (ronoral  asocrurar  al  maestro  un  alborjuo  osparioso,  r6m(Klo  y  sano.  y  la  manen 
do  r>oiis<HFuirl<)  para  si<'mpn*  os  sin  <lii<la  la  do  barer  que  osto  albei);i:e  fonne  parte 
do  la  rMm-^tnircirtn  ironoral  do  la  oscTiela. 

'IV>rnonHo  a  favor  do  la  osruola  to<las  las  jarantfas  do  aislamionto  y  de  independencia 
quo  s<>  quioran:  pro<*uroso  quo  las  ontradaa  do  la  osfniola  y  de  la  rasa  del  maestro  seas 
diatintas  y  que  dc  tal  mo<lo  se  dispon*niin  las  roeas  que  ni  la  vecindad  de  la  famUia  del 
profosor  moleste  a  los  ninos  y  porturbc  la  vida  etM-olar.  ni  la  aftividad  de  los  muclia 
ch(»8  y  sus  inevitables  oxpansionos  pucdan  piTJudicar  a  los  parientes  del  maestro. 
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En  el  apartado  III  de  la  Instrucddn  ttoiico-higi^ca  se  dice  con  gian  aci€rti> 
que  la  extenfli6n  del  terreno  y  las  dimenfli6nes  del  edificio  deben  estar  en  reladdn 
con  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  hayan  de  aaistir  a  la  eacuela,  calculando,  por  regla 
general,  que  ^stoe  constituyen  un  15  o  un  20  por  ciento  del  vecindario  total  del  ayun-^ 
tamiento  o  distrito  a  que  la  escuela  se  destine,  y  teniendo  en  cuenta  tambidn  el  proba* 
ble  aumento  por  el  posterior  desarrollo  de  la  poblaci6n. 

En  el  Apartado  VI  de  la  Instruccidn  se  dice  que  la  longitud  mfnhna  de  las  salas* 
de  dase  debe  ser  de  9  metres.  Esta  longitud  en  nuestn)  concepto  debiera  Beat  la 
mibdma  y  no  la  minima,  como  se  propone. 

Gomo  hemos  dicho,  las  sales  de  clases  no  deben  ser  excedvamente  espaciosas;  pero- 
afiadamos  ahora  que  tampoco  deben  ser  largas  y  estrechas.  Si  son  demaaiado  giandev 
el  maestro  necesita  esforzar  demasiado  la  voz  y  a  causa  de  ello  contrae  una  fatiga 
ffsica  inmediata  que  le  resta  fuerzas  desde  los  jMrimeros  mementos  y  le  impide  con-^ 
•ervar  hasta  el  tiltimo  instante  de  la  lecci6n  el  vigor  y  la  freflcuia  que  debe  tener  an 
palabra.  La  clase,  ademds,  pierde  aquel  tone  de  conversacidn  Intima,  insinuaate, 
amistosa,  que  debe  tener  la  ensefianza  escolar.  Si  la  sala  es  muy  laiga,  ee  dedr,  al 
tiene  m^  de  9  metros  de  longitud,  los  alumnos  de  las  dltimas  filaa  de  mesas  no  yen 
fliempre  los  detalles  de  un  mapa,  de  un  dibujo,  de  un  esciito,  etc.,  colocados  en  la. 
pared  del  {rente  que  es  de  donde  habla  y  muestra  las  cosas  el  maestro  generalmente. 
A  voces  ni  adn  oyen  clara  y  distintamente  la  palabra  de  ^ste. 

La  mejor  sala  de  claae  serfa  sin  duda  la  rectangular  apaisada,  ee  dedr,  una  sala  de- 
dase  mis  ancha  que  larga,  o  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  con  la  gian  pizarra  del  fondo  y  la  mesa 
del  maestro  colocadas  en  uno  de  los  fondos  mas  largos  dd  rect&ngulo.  Aa(  tIene  el 
maestro  a  todos  los  nifioe  mis  cerca  y  los  tiltimos  ven  u  oyen  con  mis  Jbdlidad. 
Sin  embargo,  esta  forma  se  opone  a  voces  a  una  buena  y  completa  iluminaci6n. 

No  se  recomendari  nimca  bastante  que  las  ventanas  sean  giandes.  En  las  escuelaa: 
extranjeras  de  reciente  construcci6n  que  hemos  visitado,  lo  son  tanto  y  tan  e8tredio» 
los  espados  que  separan  una  ventana  de  otra,  que  todas  ellas  producen  la  imiffeBito 
de  un  tabique  o  pared  de  cristales.  Las  puertas  de  madera  de  estas  ventanas  deben 
suprimirse  por  innecesarias,  y,  en  lugar  de  ellas,  debe  aplicarse  un  buen  sistema  de- 
*' stores"  0  cortinas. 

Finalmente,  se  echa  de  menos  en  la  Inatrucci6n  t^nico-higi^nica  oficial  la  indi- 
caci6n  de  recomendaciones  y  consejos  especiales  para  los  distintos  tipos  de  edifidoa- 
escolares  que  exige  la  diversidad  de  climas  de  nuestra  patria.  Propone,  por  ejemplo, 
la  Instrucci6n  que  los  suelos  de  las  clases  sean  de  madera  y  de  madera  los  z6caloe  de- 
las  clases.  Pues  bi^n,  esto,  tratindose  de  las  regiones  cilidas  o  templadas  de  nuestra 
peninsula,  no  es  nunca  recomendable,  siendo  preferible,  i>or  el  contrario,  el  enlosadO' 
con  losas  de  cemento  y  los  z6calos  de  azulejos  blancos  o  ligeramente  azulados  que  no* 
puedan  rayarse  y  que  son  ademis  de  ficil  limpieza. 

El  Grobierno  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  en  la  zona  del  Canal,  y  por  raz6n  del  clima  cilido, 
ha  construfdo  los  edifidos  para  escuelas,  con  techos  altos,  grandee  corredores  alrededor 
de  todo  el  edificio,  parades  sin  mis  altura  que  1.60  metros  y  el  todo  protegido  por 
tela  metilica. 

CAPfruLO     UndAsimo. — Reform  a     Escolar — El     Material — Los     Libros    dk 

Textos. 

Hemos  hablado  bastante  acerca  de  las  deficiencias  del  material  que  se  emplea  en 
las  eecuelas. 

Como  las  indicaciones  acerca  de  las  cualidades  que  debe  tener  un  buen  mobiliario* 
escolar  pucden  encontrarse  ficilmente  en  cualqider  tratado  de  higiene,  no  insisdr^ 
aqui  sobre  ellas  porque  serfa  divagar  sobre  un  asunto  ya  bien  tratado.  Diri  solamente- 
algunas  palabras  respecto  a  ciertas  particularidades  en  relad6n  con  nuestras  condicio* 
nee  especiales. 

Se  ha  comenzado  a  sustituir  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas  los  antiguos  bancones  de  madera 
por  asientos  bi-personales  pedidos  al  exterior. 
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Con  el  objeto  de  evitar  que  saiga  del  pals  una  gran  cantidad  de  dinoo  que  podifi 
•circular  en  61,  estimulando  la  industria  nacional,  habfa  buscado  dnnnta  bitaDti 
tiempo  la  manera  de  lograr  que  el  mobiliario  de  las  escuelas  fuen  coDstrafdo  en  el  pefa. 
Pero  una  de  las  materias  primas,  el  hierro,  escasea  entre  nosotroe  par  no  prodncim  m 
nuestra  r^6n  y  la  otra,  la  madera,  aunque  debe  haher  una  gran  TariJedad  y  enM 
ellas  algunas  a  propMto  para  estas  confltrucciones,  no  tiene  la  ligereia  ni  1ft  aoUdea  qpt 
«1  haya  o  el  pino  de  America,  que  se  importan.  Per  eeto  y  por  la  careatlft  de  la 
de  obra  se  comprende  que  la  Oficina  de  Fomento  Escolar  hti,y%  preferido  comptariaa 
el  extranjcro  a  un  precio  quo  no  habrfa  podido  obtenOT  en  el  pais  ropronontando 
una  mejora  en  la  calidad  del  material  y  un  ahorro  de  dinero  en  el  costo.  Sin  embngo 
dado  el  desarroUo  de  los  nifios  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  superlores  en  eBtetore  a  ka 
nuestro,  los  tamaflos  ordinarios  de  las  sillas  y  las  mesas,  deberian  aer  modifieadoi^ 
ha^ta  que  por  medio  de  la  reforma  de  nuestra  alimentacMn,  de  la  giinnanla  y  de  la 
educaci6n  fDdca  produzoamos  una  raza  de  talla  mds  alta,  pues  comunmente  loa 
mobiliarios  adaptados  por  los  fabricantes  no  corresponden  al  tamafio  de  nnestnt 
escolares. 

En  cuanto  a  las  pizarras,  se  ha  comenzado  asimismo  a  efectnar  un  cambio  del 
sistema  do  ellas,  adapt^ndose  un  modelo  que  ha  side  recomendado  por  la  Oficina  de 
Fomento  Escolar. 

Uubiera  tddo  do  descar,  que  on  lugar  del  modelo  escogido  se  hubiera  preferido  el 
sistema  do  Puspcnsi6n  do  poleas  con  dos  hojas  de  pizarra  o  tablero  suatituible. 

Asimismo  debcrfa  tenerse  en  cuenta  que  el  tablero  no  fuera  bamizado  con  un  bemb 
brlllante  sino  al  contrario  con  un  bamiz  mate  segun  las  prosciipcionea  higi^nicea 
el  objeto  de  evitar  la  reflexi6n  de  la  luz.    Las  pizarras  de  mano,  ordinariamente 
pleadas,  deberian  puprimirse. 

Como  on  materia  de  textos  nacionales  estd  casi  todo  por  hacer,  aerfa  asonto  de  la 
Direcci6n  General  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica,  si  llegara  a  ser  creada,  o  del  GooMJo  de 
Infltnicoion  Publira,  la  promocion  de  concursos  con  buenos  pronioa  de  eetfmulofl  psa 
los  textos  quo  mds  urgontomente  ho  nece.'^itan,  como  geograffa  e  historia  patria,  moiel 
y  cducacion  cfvica,  eU'.y  en  la  imprcsiun  de  cstos  textos  se  deberla  tener  en  cuenta  la 
cuc-^tion  del  papcl  y  del  tipo  de  letras  empleados,  por  la  gran  influencia  que  tiean 
pobre  la  vista  del  c^'olar. 

Poro  inds  (^uc  csta  necesidad  hi<::i<^nica.  que  deberfa  observarse  en  laimpreridn  de 
todos  los  textos,  (piicro  hater  hinrapi^*  en  la  forma  en  que  debe  estar  redactado  el  tnio 
do  liistoria  para  las  csr  ucla'^,  y  el  rritciio  que  dohiera  animar  a  su  autor.  Como  ha 
di«'ho  miiy  bien  ln;,'e'^uioros,  la  historia  de  America  estd  todavfa  por  escribirae  poM 
hasta  aqiif  solo  tenonios  rroni('af>  en  que  seanotan  hechosy  fechas,  pero  en  las  que  no 
existc  nint'un  rriterio  (ilos<>n(?(>  v  en  la*«  rualen  la  crltica  hist6rica  se  ha  cuidado  bien 
pot'o  de  do^entrafiar  las  causae  i)rimora'«  de  los  acuntecimientos  relatadoa. 

XuestroH  lihrns  de  histi)ria  adolci'en  en  general  de  ctste  defecto,  ya  que  la  afnteril 
historica  apeiias  si  coniien/a  a  ensayarse  con  las  invci^tigaciones  bibliogr&ficea  que 
iiltinianiente  ha  foinenzado  a  publicar  el  ertidito  don  Camilo  Destruge. 

Tx)s  textos  de  historias  eecritoH  para  uso  de  las  escuelas  y  colegios  ban  adoleddo  de 
peores  defectos  pues  han  estado  redacta<lo6  casi  siomprc  bajo  la  inspiracidn  de  iM 
ideas  politicas,  dejando  ver  la  parcialidad  de  sus  autores  a  trav^  de  loa  relatot  de 
revoluciones,  j^uerras,  batallas,  com  bates,  encuentroe  y  escaramuzaa  que  con  cUrta 
fniirion  relatan  ininuciosainente,  tratando  con  saAa  a  sus  enemigoe  y  mostiaado 
colitr  en  1<h  revi'scH  do  Uyn  pro])in9.  Por  e^tar  escrito  en  un  estilo  asi  ra>'ano  en  lalnteoi* 
p4'ranria  fu^*  liorratio  de  la  lista  de  textos  oficiales  el  pequefio  folleto  que  aervfa  de 
texto  de  hiritoria.  ultiinamente. 

Kl  lihro  (le  Iii.storia  ]iatria  (^ue  yo  quiniera  vcr  escrito  para  texto  de  nueatras  eacuelM 
deberfa  sor  lo  m;is  imiarciid  potfiMe  y  deberla  ostar  dcstinado  antes  que  a  ningdnoM 
objeto  a  dcf^rrollar  en  los  aluninos  las  ideas  de  patria  y  de  nacionalidad.  Deberfe 
eetudiar  el  estado  social  y  poUtico  de  la  Am^>rica  al  verificarBe  la  conqulata,  la  pd- 
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cologfa  de  las  dos  razas  que  se  coniundieron,  la  conquistadora  y  la  conquiatada;  eata- 
diar  las  institucione6  coloniales  y  su  evoluddn  social  hasta  laindependeiicia,  las  causM 
econdmicas,  sociales  y  poUticas  que  detenninaicn  esta  gran  epopeya;  fondar  con 
estos  acontecimientos  el  orgullo  nacional  y  el  sentunieiito  patii6tico;  inyestigar  el 
estado  del  pais  al  comenzar  su  vida  independiente;  coner  un  velo  miaeriooidioao 
sobre  el  largo  periodo  de  luchas  civiles  y  guenras  intestinas  enaefiando  a  ndiarlaa  con 
horror  y  a  conaiderarlas  como  una  de  las  f ases  naturales  del  desanoUo  de  un  pueblo 
sobre  el  cual  pesaban  las  triples  Influendas  de  la  educacidn,  del  amfaiente  y  de  la  laaa. 
Inspirado  en  estas  ideas  quien  escriba  el  nuevo  texto  de  historia  daii  prefereocia  al 
estudio  del  desarroUo  nacional,  relegando  los  hechoa  sangrientos  a  un  a^gundo  piano 
donde  no  aparezcan  como  heroiddades  ni  haaafiaa  legendaiiaa  nuestraa  bIrtMuras 
contiendas  civiles. 

For  la  preferencia  que  los  autores  ban  dado  haata  aquf  al  lelato  de  ellaa^  puede 
explicarse  parcialmente  c6mo  de  la  imaginacidn  del  pueblo  at&n  no  ae  boiran  Im  ideas 
revolucionarias  y  c6mo  predominan  atin  en  nuestio  pais  los  espiritua  diacoloa  elnquie- 
tos;  c6mo  se  forja  en  la  imaginaci6n  popular  la  figura  iantistica  del  caudillo  de  mon- 
toneras;  y  c6mo  la  estabilidad  de  la  pas  no  puede  aer  atln  un  becbo  cooflomado. 

Este  libro  no  debe  tener  un  final  pesimiata:  al  contrariq,  inapiiar  a  los  ahunnoa  Is 
confianza  en  el  porvenir  del  pais  y  en  su  progreeo;  aiempre  que  bob  bijoa  cambion  de 
manera  de  ser  y  siempre  que,  aprovechando  laa  lecdonea  que  nos  da  el  paaado,  hag»* 
mos  un  esf  uerzo  para  seguir  una  conducta  distinta  de  la  que  baata  boy  bemoa  Uevado. 

La  falta  de  un  buen  mapa  escolar  se  ha  becbo  sentir  y  un  grupo  de  cJudadanos  ibia- 
trados  y  patriotas  se  ha  venido  preocupando  de  la  f onnaddn  de  un  asrvicio  gooffiSco 
con  este  objeto  y  con  el  de  dotar  a  la  Repdblica  de  un  mtaptk  detallado  y  ezacto  que 
sirvicra  para  loe  trabajos  del  Estado  Mayor  del  Ejteito.  Ojali  que  ana  Wdablea  edxt- 
erzos  sean  coronados  por  el  ^xito  y  logren  llevar  a  cabo  su  buen  pitopdnto. 

En  fin,  se  hace  necesario  dotar  a  las  escuelas  de  Umlnas  xMura  d  estudio  de  laa  cienciaa 
naturales  y  de  la  historia  universal,  l&minas  que  ayudan  mucbo  la  tarea  del  maestro. 
Ciiando  nuostroe  profesores  hayan  aprendido  en  las  escuelas  normales  el  arte  de  la 
enscfianza,  la  quimica  y  la  fisica  elemental  sin  material  de  laboratorio  y  b61o  con 
simples  experiencias  recreativas,  se  podrd  pedir  que  cada  eecuela  tenga  una  pequefia 
coleccion  de  ol)jetoe  fabricados  por  el  maestro  y  sus  alumnos  destinada  &  este  piopdaito. 

Asimismo  una  pequefia  colecci6n  de  hojas,  de  plantas,  de  nmeatraa  de  madeta  y  de 
mineralce  del  pais,  de  insectos,  etc.,  servirla  para  el  estudio  de  la  historia  natuxaL 

Gran  importancia  debe  darse  a  loe  cuademos  que  hoy  con  las  explicaciones  oralea 
ban  sustituido  casi  completamente  a  los  libros  de  texto.  Entre  ^stos  una  cuya  adop- 
ci6n  seria  muy  dtil  es  el  Uamado  cuademo  de  rotaci6n  que  en  las  escuelas  francesaa 
se  Ueva  con  gran  esmero  y  cuidado.  El  cuademo  de  rotaci6n  es  un  regiatro  en  que 
diariamentc  se  anotan  las  lecciones  y  deberes  de  cada  dase  y  todas  las  demis  obliga- 
clones  y  trabajos  de  los  escolares,  es  por  decirlo  asf  el  diario  de  la  dase,  su  Ubio  de 
bitdcora  como  se  diria  en  lenguaje  marine. 

Una  reforma  sustancial  se  necesitaria  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  los  viejos  y  anticuadoa 
cuademos  de  escrituras,  los  cuales  estdn  mandados  retirar  hace  ya  mucbo  tiempo 
del  material  ped^ogico  modemo.  Lo  mismo  dedmos  en  cuanto  a  loa  m6todo8  de 
lectiira  y  libros  de  textos  que  sirven  para  ella. 

ConcodanxoR  una  gran  importancia  a  la  lectura  y  conocimlento  del  lenguaje  porque 
de  ello  depencieque  se  podr^n  hacor  con  fruto  los  dem^  estudios:  en  efecto,  en  nuea- 
tras  actuales  escuelas  la  lectura  constituye  un  acto  casi  medmico.  Como  el  nifiodes- 
conoce  cAni  sieiu[)re  el  valor  y  el  signiUcadode  las  palabrasque  pronunda,  generalmente 
muy  n\sx\  y  est  ropedndolas,  casi  siempre,  esss  palabras  no  despiertan  ninguna  idea  en 
su  cerebro  y  en  los  estudios  que  hace  repite  mecdnicamente  lo  que  rezan  los  libroa 
de  texto,  sin  comprender  nada  de  lo  que  aprenden  y  como  por  otra  parte  el  maestro 
no  cuida  de  explicarselo  ni  de  despertar  en  ^1  la  costumbre  de  discemir,  resulta  que 
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olvida  prontamente  las  palabras  aprendidaa  mn  que  dejen  en  eu  cerebio  nJogiiHi 
huella.  Preg:untaba  yo  cierto  dfa  a  varios  niftoe  de  una  eecuelm:  ^Quite  fii]id6lft 
ciudad  de  Guayaquil?  y  al  responderme  que  FranciBCode  Orellana:  lee  dije,  ly  qnft 
significa,  qu6  quiere  decir  que  fund6  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil?  i  Qu6  aigi^ficm  teo? 
No  me  respondieron  y  se  miraron  Iob  unoB  a  IO0  otros  como  Borprendidos^  Entmicet 
les  expliqu<^  lo  que  era  fundar  una  ciudad,  y  que  era  Guayaquil,  antes  de  bu  fiindacite 
por  I08  espailoles. 

I/)  xnismo  les  sucedfa  reppecto  de  la  fraae  de  que  Col6n  deBcubri6  la  AmMca  de  la 
cual  sc  repctfan  las  palabras  pcro  edn  saber  qu^  qucrfa  significane  con  elkw;  por  obIo 
creo  que  los  libros  de  Icctura  a  mds  de  ser  dc  comprensi^n  f&cil  y  WLpida  debeiin  bbt 
comentados  y  explicados  por  Iob  maestroB  haci^ndose  Beguir  Iob  ejerdcioB  de  lectm 
dc  otro  ejcrcicio  que  desarrollar^  en  los  nifloB  la  facultad  de  dlBcerair  y  el  Talor  j 
conocimiento  de  cada  palabra  del  idioma,  siendo  ^Bte  un  cuno  propMratorio  de 
Gramdtica  prdctica. 

Yolvicndo  al  cuademo  dc  rotaci6n  citar^  las  palabras  de  un  miniBtio  frmnc^  reBpecto 
a^l: 

El  cuademo  de  ^'roulement "  esun  nuxlo  de  comprobaci6nindiBcutible  de  la  bnena 
marcba  de  los  estudioB  en  una  escuela.  Una  ojeada  sobre  eBte  cuademo  permite  vcr 
a  la  vez  si  el  pro^^ranui  estd  bicn  se^ido,  fli  Iob  temas  de  Iob  debereB  y  de  Ub  Icrcianoe 
se  encadenan  bien,  y,  al  mismo  dempOf  fd  los  difcrentes  alumnoB  se  hallan,  si  no  con 
la  misma  capacidad,  con  la  capacidad  sufiriente  para  seguir,  cada  uno  con  frato,  d 
rurso  hecho  por  todos.  Es,  en  cierto  modo,  el  diario  de  la  claBe  nUBma;  ee  el  teBta- 
inonio  de  los  csfuerzos  del  maestro  y  de  los  esfucrzos  de  Iob  alumnoB;  el  libro  en  que 
se  inscriben  con  regularidad  automdtica,  dfa  por  dfa,  los  resultadoB  realee  de  la  aplica- 
ci6n  del  programa,  juzgado,  no  con  un  alumno  escogido,  sino  con  toda  la  claae. 

En  cuanlo  a  la  enscfianza  de  la  gimnasia  y  a  lo  que  so  refiere  al  deBarrollo  coqMral 
y  ffsico  do  los  alumnos,  debcrfa  merccer  atencion  especial  ddndose  una  gnm  impor- 
tancia  a  esta  enseilanza  y  dotando  por  consiguicntc  a  las  escuelas  del  material  neccBwio 
para  su  ejcrcicio. 

Atln  estd  por  dilucidarse  qu6  es  m^  ventajoso  en  nuestropafiB  si  Iob  juegoB  o  la  gim- 
nasia; poro  la  tendonc'ia  general  cs  dar  la  prefercnria  a  esta  dltima. 

Aclualmentc  la  cnsenanza  do  ^ta  no  puede  ser  mds  deplorable;  ya hemoB  dicho  qoe, 
rarorioiido  las  OM^uclas  de  locales  adecuados  en  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  con  un  clima 
torndo  y  aun  con  la  temperatura  de  2{)°  y  con  un  sol  anliente  se  hacfa  caminar  a  loa 
niiloR  3  u  4  kilometros  para  ir  en  las  boras  m^  fucrtes  del  dfa  a  bacer  ejercicioB  gim- 
nastiros  en  la  pucrta  del  antfguo  bip^lromo.  Ix)S  actuates  ejercicioB  son  Iob  de  la 
gimnasia  sueca  sin  aparattM  que  se  usa  en  cl  ej<^'rcito. 

Si  se  adaptara  en  las  escuelas  la  oigauizaci6n  del  "boyscoutiBmo,"  unacantidad 
deborfa  ser  fijada  en  Iob  presupuestos  para  los  gastOB  que  demandara  eeta  enaefianaa. 

Por  ultimo  y  como  una  manera  de  fomentar  el  perfeccionamiento  del  material 
e8(*olar  se  deberfa  dar  gran  impulso  a  los  muse<iB  ])edagc)gicoB  y  eBtablecer  anualmente 
una  exposiciun  provincial  escolar,  y  ca<la  dos  aflos  una  nacional  en  Quito  dando  en 
ollas  preforoncia,  sobre  loe  bordados  y  trabajos  de  puro  lujo  y  omamentacidn,  a  ioa 
frutf>s  del  trabajo  manual  de  aplicacion  que  se  efectuara  en  laa  escuelaa.  En  la 
Boccion  correspcmdiente  del  material  de  enscilanza  Iob  maestroB  tendrAn  ocaaidn  de 
aprendor  mucho  y  de  aplicar  bus  conocimientf«  presentando  y  proponiendo  nuevoa 
mo<lolos  de  material  de  enseflanza. 

En  este  ramo  que<la  mucho  por  bacer.  pen)  precisamcnte  serd  Me  uno  de  los  que 
mils  se  beneficiard  del  progrcso  pcdagogico. 

Dob  palabras  dir6  para  terminar  respecto  a  la  fndole  y  objetlvo  de  la  enBefiaaia  ea 
las  escuelas  primarias  de  nuostro  pais,  tal  como  yo  quisiera  verlaa  funcionar.  El 
primero  de  los  <leberes  dc  un  e<lucador,  sobre  todo  del  maeetro  de  escuela  de  un  pafi 
democrdtico,  es  crear  riudadanoB  utiles,  conBcientes  del  cumplimiento  de  au  debar  y 
de  las  leycs  y  esencialmente  morales  por  el  convencimiento  que  debe  tener  cada  coal  de 
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que  la  observancia  de  ciertas  reglas  mantiene  indisoluble  el  lazo  que  one  a  los  aeociadoe. 
Deflde  luego,  la  ensefianza  de  la  moral  se  impone  como  una  obligaddn  del  eftado, 
deede  que,  la  enBefianza  laica  es  oficial  y  se  ha  suprimido  la  de  la  ieli^6ii,  como 
freno  moralizador  de  las  tendencias  atdvicas  del  hombre.  Peio  bu  eDsefiansa  ba  de 
ser  lo  m^  amplia,  extensa  y  objetiva,  no  dada  por  un  eolo  pioleew  como  una  arigna- 
tura  cualquiera,  sine  por  todos  a  la  vez,  procurando  que  el  conjunto  de  las  materiaa 
que  forman  el  plan  de  enBefianza,  tienda  a  la  formacidn  del  caiicter  del  nifio  y  aobre 
todo  a  la  creaci6n  de  un  carrier  nacional. 

La  idea  de  patria  debe  ser  inculcada  desde  Men  temprano  y  con  una  petwatencia 
verderamente  tenaz,  ensefitodole  a  amarla  y  a  desearla  en  virtud  de  eee  amen*,  graade, 
fuerte  y  pr^spera.  Ninguno  de  los  medios  puestos  en  piActica  en  todoe  Ice  tiempoa  y 
en  todos  los  pafses  para  conseguir  este  objeto,  debe  ser  ahonado.  La  expodcidii 
permanente  de  la  bandera,  los  cantos  patri6ticoe  entonadoe  al  aalir  de  la  daae,  Ice 
ejemploe  y  narraciones  pat^ticas,  las  lecturas  sobie  temaa  en  reladdn  con  el  downollo> 
del  sentimiento  de  amor  a  la  patria,  todo  en  fin,  cuanto  hasta  aqui  ae  ha  aeguido^ 
puede  ser  conjuntamente  empleado  para  lograr  este  objeto. 

La  vulgarizaci6n  y  la  difusi6n  de  la  ensefianza  cuenta  hoy  con  un  poderoeo  aaziUar 
en  los  cinemat<3grafos  que  permiten  deearrollar  ante  bu  viBta  las  imigenea  iiimad^ 
de  las  personas  o  de  los  objetos  de  los  cuales  se  habla. 

En  nuestras  escuelas  y  gracias  a  las  facilidades  dadaa  por  la  municipalidady  ae  ha 
implantado  este  g^nero  de  ensefianza  a  la  vez  objetiva  y  lecieatlvay  mediaate  aeBiaiiea 
matinales  en  los  Domingos  a  las  cuales  aaiBten  Iob  nifioB  de  las  eBCuelaal 

Hasta  aquf  se  han  limitado  a  la  ezhibicidn  de  las  pelScnlaa  oidinariaB  que  a  diario 
exhiben  en  los  cinemat^graf  os  selecci<mando  las  mSm  adecuadaa.  Ya  que  no  ee  poaibla 
aspirar  por  lo  pronto  a  que  el  cinematdgrafo  forme  parte  del  material  eBodar  deaaaria* 
mos  que  mediante  algtin  arreglo  con  las  empresaa  cinemalogiABcaB  bb  confeccioitami 
pelfculas  especiales  con  temas  de  moral,  historia  patria  ygeogra&i  para  ezhibfriaa  a  loa 
alumnos  y  que  los  profesores  dieran  conferencias  Bencillas;  pero  bien  inBpiradaa 
acerca  de  los  mismos  temas  explicando  las  proyecciones. 

Yo  he  propuesto  antes  de  ahora  la  exhibicidn  pdblicaen  callee  y  plazas  de  peUculas 
basadas  en  asuntos  que  expliquen  de  una  manera  objetiva  y  clara  el  amor  a  la  patria 
y  el  respeto  a  la  bandera,  la  obediencia  a  la  autoridad  y  las  leyea,  loa  debwea  clvicoa, 
etc.,  y  he  insinuado  a  una  sociedad  que  d^  conferencias  pdblicaa  c<m  pioyeccicmeBy 
sacar  a  la  calle  y  a  la  plaza  ptiblica  esas  conlerenciaB  proyectando  p^fculaa  coofae- 
cionadas  ad  hoc. 

Quisiera  atin  mds,  y  es  que  una  docena  de  cinemat^grafos  deatinadoB  para  eae  objeto 
se  pasearan  por  toda  la  Reptiblica  exhibiendo  sus  pelfculas  y  difundiendo  por  todo . 
el  pafs  ideas  que  sdlo  existen  de  ima  manera  confusa  en  la  condencia  popular.    Serfa 
^sta  una  de  las  mejores  maneras  de  difundir  la  cultura  en  la  maaa  analhibeta. 
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LAS    ESCUBLAB. 

Al  mismo  tiempo  que  la  organizaci6n  del  profesorado  va  dando  bus  frutoa  y  la  cons* 
tnicci6n  escolar  va  mejorando  el  teatro  de  acci6n  donde  desanollarin  bus  eneigfas 
loB  nuevos  elementos,  se  puede  ir  cambiando  la  organizaci6n  escolar  actual  por  otra 
mis  en  armonf a  con  las  tendencias  pedag6gicas  modemas  y  con  las  neceaidadea  reales 
de  la  poblaci6n. 

Nucstra  ley  actual,  no  distingue  entre  la  ensefianza  de  Iob  habitantea  de  loa  campoa 
y  la  de  las  ciudades:  apenas  si  habla  de  la  ensefianza  predial  o  aea  de  laa  eacuelaa 
que  deben  fundar  y  soetener  los  propietarioB  de  loa  grandea  fundoa  ruralea.  Pero 
estas  escuelas  casi  no  se  distinguen  de  Ibb  otraa,  como  no  aea  pot  bu  mayor  mlaeria  y 
escasez.  Necesitamos  pues,  crear  la  ensefianza  rural,  aepar&ndola  de  la  enaefianza 
urbana  y  dotdndola  de  los  medios  neceaarioa  para  crear  hombrea  del  campo,  fitilea  y 
laboriosos. 
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Eflta  deberfa  oer  la  primera  divimdn  de  las  eflcuelas. 

El  tiempo  de  estudio  variarfa  naturalmente,  aai  como  loa  pro^^wiiM  de 
tanto  en  las  unaa  como  en  laa  otraa  y  ojali,  a  ejemplo  de  naciones  como  Nonieg% 
llogdscmoe  a  crear  una  legisladdn  especial  para  laa  eecuelas  numlea. 

La  ley  actual  divide  la  ensefianza  en  trea  gradoa:  inferior,  o  elemental  nedift  j 
superior,  y  seAala  scis  ailos  para  la  ensefianza  primaria;  de  donde  se  deduce  que  a 
cada  grado  corresponden  dos  afios  de  estudio;  lo  que  en  oii  paiecer  ea  pooo,  debfaade 
ese  tiempo  elevarse  a  siete  afios,  de  los  cuales:  ires  corresponderfan  al  inferior  y  doi 
a  cada  uno  de  los  otros. 

Es  de  saber  que  la  ley  no  habla  de  la  ensefianza  de  p&rvulos  6  de  Jaidinee  de  infeatei^ 
aunque  se  trata  de  establecerla  de  una  manera  xdAb  extendida  que  lo  que  hairta  hoj 
esti. 

La  ensefianza  rural  por  razones  que  son  obvias  y  que  por  tanto  no  me  detandi^  n 
detallar,  sdlo  comprenderfa  los  dos  grados  inferiores  o  sea  cinco  afios,  como  ciclo  totaL 

La  ensefianza  rural  se  darfa  en  los  caserfos,  fundoe  ri&sticos,  y  en  lee  penoquiai^ 
cuya  poblaci6n  escolar  no  alcanzara  a  ser  suficiente  para  oi^ganizar  una  OKuelagndnadn 
completa. 

La  ensefianza  rural  scria  mixta,  de  preferencia,  segdn  el  wstema  auiaoy  ea  decir« 
que  los  nifios  y  las  nifias  de  6  a  8  afios  recibir6n  la  educaci6n  conjuntamento  dirigidoB 
por  una  maestra,  en  tanto  que,  los  muchachos  y  laa  muchachaa  de  9  a  11  afioa,  mn 
ensefiados  por  un  profesor. 

Si  por  razones  cspeciales,  esto  no  fuera  posible,  aunque  tengo  informea  que  ya  ae  hn 
ensayado  en  algunos  pueblos  con  buen  resultado,  la  escuela  rural  mixta  debeti  nr 
la  rcgla  en  los  caserfos  donde  por  pun  to  general  el  niimero  de  nifioa  no  ea  muy  gnnde. 
Un  mismo  profesor  no  dcberd  eiisefiar  m4s  de  cuaienta  alumnoe  oomo  mAzimnn. 
Toda  escuela  que  tuviera  un  exceso  de  vcinte  nifios  sobre  eate  nAmeio,  tendii» 
adcm^  de  su  director,  un  profesor  auxiliar  o  ayudante,  con  el  cual  compertiii  el 
primero  la  ensefianza  y  vigilancia  de  las  clases,  tocdudole  laa  inferioiea  al  dltimo. 

En  las  ciudades  y  villas  de  importancia,  donde  la  poblaci6n  ea  numeroaa,  ee  oi|a- 
nizan  escuelas  graduadas  completas,  dotadas  de  un  profesor  por  cada  cleee  y  aendo 
^stas  en  nuniero  de  siete,  y  debiendo  tener  cada  una  entie  treinta  y  cuaienta 
alumnos,  cada  et<cuela  albergarfa,  de  210  a  280  alumnoe.  Si  en  laa  dudadea  no  hubieia 
el  numcro  dc  alumnos  suficiente,  para  los  ultimoe  afios  o  gradoa,  la  eacuela  adlo  com- 
prenderfa el  grado  elemental  y  el  medio,  y  se  denominarfa:  eacuela  media.  Lo  nuumo 
IMKlrfa  haoen^e  en  las  cabecoras  de  cant6n  y  villas  de  importancia. 

Esta  orgauizociun  serfa  la  misma  ]>ara  las  escuelas  dc  varonee  y^  para  laa  de  mujena. 
Renpecto  a  las  escuelas  ambulautes.  Mo  en  las  regiones  muy  poco  pobladaa  y  donde 
los  caserfos  no  tuvieran  una  poblacion  suficiente,  para  mantener  una  eacuela  mixta. 
podrfa  ensayan^e  a  tftulo  excepcional,  aunque  a  mi  mode  de  ver  darfa  mejoies  loil- 
tadiie,  desdo  ol  punto  de  vi^ta  de  la  ciiHcnanza  agrfcola  prdctica. 

Actualmentc  existon  en  Gua}'aquil,  algunas  escuelas  graduadaa  completaa,  en  lee 
eualos.  ademds,  se  dan  algunas  clases  de  trabajos  de  aplicaci6n,  y  de  ftnaftfl^n^y^  pn^ 
fesional,  como  por  ejemplo:  la  escuela  de  enfermcras,  instalada  en  uno  de  loe  centaue 
escolares  municipales;  pero  al  lado  dc  ostas  escuelas,  existen  otraa  incompletaa  con  un 
director  y  uno  o  dos  ayudantcs,  lo  que  no  permite  que  cada  claac  eatd  regida  por  un 
pnift'dor  cnmo  succde  en  los  escuelas  gniduadas.  Estas  escuelas  debieran  aer  refundidM 
unurt  en  otran  huHta  quo  t<xlas  tuvioniin  una  on^atiizaci^n  uniforme,  quedando  entoncea 
Vcirias  o^ruelas  gniduadas  completos  y  cl  nunien)  de  escuelas  mediaa  y  elementalea 
n^HViCirias,  pam  (nliicur  el  cxccho  de  alumnoe  de  los  primeros  afioe.  Cada  vex  que  el 
n anion >  de  6AnA  fiierc  muy  grande  en  una  escuela  completa,  se  fundaiia  una  eacuela 
meiiia  o  elemental,  se^un  el  gnido  a  que  i)erteneciera  el  exceso  de  alumnoe. 

Las  CHruolas  elementilc:)  scrian  re>;idas  por  profesores  de  tercera  claae,  laa  mediaa 
por  profesores  de  sei^unda  clase  y  las  superiores  y  completes  por  profeaoiea  de  pri- 

!ra  clase,  siendo  lo  mismo  rcH{)ecto  de  los  grados;  es  docir,  que  loa  auziliarea  del 
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grado  inferior  serfan  de  tercera  clase,  loe  del  grado  medio,  de  eegunda,  etc.  De  eeta 
manera  la  categoria  del  puesto  estaria  en  relacidn  con  el  sueldo  y  el  grado  de  la  en- 
seflanza,  asf  como  con  el  tiempo  de  eervicio  de  cada  profeeor.  Excepdonalinente  y 
por  haberse  conf erido  hasta  hace  algunoe  afios,  sin  ton  ni  son  a  todo  candidato  el  tf  tulo  de 
profesor  de  primera  clase,  se  dar&n  las  claaes  de  las  escuelasmedias,  asf  a»no  la  direcddn 
de  68ta8,  a  profesores  de  primera;  pero  procurando  regularisar  el  servicio,  de  modo  que 
^te  quede  en  e8calaf6n.  En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  t^cnica  piofeaional  y  a  la  ensefianisa 
especial,  que  generalmente  se  las  incluye  en  la  primaria,  tzataremoe  de  ellas  en  capf  tulo 
aparte,  pues  merecen  menci6n  especial. 

Pero  har^  tambi^n  especial  menci6n  de  una  subdivisidD  de  la  ensefianza  rural  y  ee 
la  que  se  refiere  a  la  educaci6n  especial  de  la  raza  indigena. 

En  las  altiplanicies  y  en  los  valles,  que  se  eztienden  entxe  las  doe  cotdHleras  de  loe 
Andes  ecuatorianos,  existe  una  numerosa  poblaci6n  de  rasa  indfgena  para,  cuyo  estado 
abyecto  y  miserable  inspira  la  m&s  viva  compad^n  y  el  mis  grande  cuidado,  a  todo  el  que 
con  espfritu  clarividente  estudia  el  porvenir  del  pafs.  Esta  gran  cantidad  de  pobh^ 
ci6n  aborigen,  que  forma  la  tercera  parte  de  la  totalidad  de  loe  habitantee  del  Ecuador, 
vive  en  la  ignorancia  y  el  abandono,  bajo  el  yugo  de  todas  las  tizantes,  indiferente  a 
todos  los  cambios  y  mutaciones  poll ticas  y  como  aletaigada  en  an  desanoUo,  con  las 
mismas  opresiones  que  en  la  6poca  colonial. 

Los  gobiemos  republicanos  nada  ban  hecho  por  esos  deqgraciadoe  pariae,  huMuiai 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  para  quienee  los  derechoe  y  garantfas  constitucionanM  nada  valen 
ni  representan  y  que  tampoco  rinden  al  Estado  y  a  la  eodedad  todo  el  valor  de  eu 
trabajo  y  la  energfa  que  son  capaces  de  desarroUar. 

EI  problema  del  indio  es  uno  de  loe  mAs  grandee  y  mis  difidlee  que  tiene  que  feeol* 
ver  la  Reptiblica  del  Ecuador.  Esa  raza  tiene  una  psicologfa  propia,  distanclada  de  1ft 
civilizaci6n  por  dos  o  tres  siglos  de  atraso  y  de  ignorancia.  Seri  preciso  comemar 
por  le  van  tar  su  estado  intelectual  y  moral  y  serl  preciso  comenzar  a  educaila  con  m^to* 
dos  y  sistemas  especiales,  inculcindole  en  la  escuela  nociones  que  3ra  no  es  neceeario 
ensefiar  a  loe  habitantes  del  resto  del  pafs,  mis  avanzados  en  la  civilizaci6n. 

Mucha,  muchfsima  importancia  da  el  autor  de  estas  Ifneas  a  la  educacidn  de  la  raza 
ind (gena .  Paf see  como  Mexico,  Estados  Unidos  y  Bolivia,  han  abordado  ya  el  problema 
en  la  forma  que  noeotroe  hemes  propuesto. 

Para  empezar  la  tarea  serl  preciso  crear  un  profesorado  especial,  conocedor  del 
idloma  quechua  y  de  la  psicologfa  especial  del  indio,  educado  elxpreeamente  para  eete 
trabajo.  A  fin  de  crear  ese  personal  podrian  enviarse  doe  alumnos  varones  y  doe 
mujeres,  salidos  de  loe  institutes  normales,  que  estudiaran  en  los  Estados  Unidos  la 
organ izaci6n  especial  de  las  escuelas  para  la  raza  indfgena,  los  que  despuls  de  adies- 
trarse  convenientemente,  podrian  venir  a  dirigir  los  cursoe  para  maestros  que  ee 
crearian  en  los  institutos  normales  nacionales. 

Se  concederia  a  estoe  maetros,  que  indudablemente  tendilan  una  labor  mis  iienoea, 
algunas  ventajas  en  su  carrera,  tales  como:  la  disminucidn  del  ntlmero  de  afioe  de 
jubilaci6n.  la  conce8i6n  de  una  extensi6n  de  teireno  en  la  circun8cripci6n  donde  en* 
eefiaran ,  d espu 68  de  haber  ciunplido  10  afios  de  servicio  o  cualquiera  otra  que  pudiera 
halagar  a  loe  que  se  ocuparan  de  esta  tarea. 

El  dfa  que  la  raza  indfgena  llegue  a  ser  educada,  la  Repdblica  incorporarl  750,000 
ciudadanos  que  hoy  viven  como  siervos  del  terrufio,  para  escamio  de  la  constitucidn  y 
de  BUS  leyes  liberales. 

Ademds,  hasta  aqui  86lo  nos  hemes  preocupado  de  la  ensefianza  urbana  o  mejor 
dicho,  hemoe  organizado  bajo  im  solo  tipo  y  con  igualee  mltodos  y  programas  las 
escuelas  de  la  ciudad  y  del  campo.    Es  predso  reaccionar  y  educar  a  cada  cual  c 
forme  al  ambiente  en  que  vive  y  en  el  que  habri  de  desarrollarse;  por  eso  del> 
biar  la  oricntaci6n  que  hasta  aquf  hemoe  seguido  y  en  vez  de  loe  mitodoe  y  p 
nitinarias  que  hemes  venido  empleando  debemoe  buscar  otros  que  den  a  n 
ju yen tud  una  educaci6n  mis  amplia  y  mis  conforme  con  las  neceeidades  de  la  v      v 
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No  hay  para  que  decir  que  los  programaa  y  m^todos  de  eataa  escuelM  tendHan  que 
ser  especialcs,  adaptadas  a  las  actuales  condiciones  de  los  educandoe. 

Se  notard  que  doy  en  estas  Uneas  una  gran  importancia  a  la  educacidn  de  la  claae 
rural,  porque,  convencido  do  que  cl  porvenir  del  pab  se  halla  en  su  agricultuim,  16 
bien  que  educando  a  los  campesinos  cs  como  mejor  podrd  inculcaise  los  progreeoa  de 
clla  a  los  productores  de  la  energfa  y  la  vital idad  nacionales.  Mas  esto  no  quiera 
decir,  que  yo  le  d6  mayor  importancia  que  a  la  enseftanza  urbana,  porque  como  may 
bicn  ha  dicho  un  c^lebro  escritor;  si  dej4is  sin  educar  a  un  hombre  del  campo,  tendr^ia 
lo  que  debris  tcner,  es  decir,  un  campesino,  porque  el  tiene  delante  de  sf,  un  graa 
maestro  que  cs  la  naturaleza;  pero  dejad  sin  educar  a  un  hombre  de  la  ciudad,  y  en  el 
ambiente  dc  las  calles  donde  tendrd  por  maestro  al  vicio,  har^is  de  61  un  criminal. 
Como  ante  todo  la  ensenanza  debe  ser  integral  y  por  tanto  eminentemente  objetivm, 
en  BUS  medios  y  en  sus  fines,  no  ha  de  tender  solamente  a  desarroUar  el  espfritu  del 
nifio,  sino  tambi6n  a  procurar  el  pcrfecto  desenvolvimiento  de  las  facultades  ffaicaa 
y  corporalcs,  inculcdndole  prdcticamente  las  nociones  de  higiene  y  aaeo  penonal, 
que  tan  necesarias  son  en  la  vida  para  conservar  una  buena  salud,  cultivando  en  41 
la  afici6n  a  la  gimnasia  como  un  medio  de  equilibrar  el  esfuerzo  cerebral  y  deaanoUar 
las  f uerzas  ffsicas,  cvitando  el  ocio  y  la  molicie,  despertando  en  el  deporte  y  los  juegoa 
al  aire  libre,  las  tendcncias  c  iniciativas  personales,  y  educando  y  afinando  sus  aenti- 
mientos  y  sentidos  por  me<lio  de  las  excursiones  escolarcs.  £n  estos  dltimoa  tiempoa, 
parece  que  cierta  parte  del  profcsorado  se  hubiera  inclinado  bajo  las  influenciaa  de 
las  ideas  pedag6gicas  alemanas  a  esta  clase  dc  ensefianza  al  aire  libre:  yo  preferirfa 
a  las  excursiones  escolares,  la  Instituciun  del  ^'Boy  Scouting,*'  que  me  parece  mib 
prdctica,  mds  efectiva,  m^  intensa  y  de  resultados  m^  eficientes;  pero  sobre  todo  mis 
adaptada  a  nuestras  necesidadcs  y  a  nuestro  temperamento. 

Se  dird  que  yo  deseo  una  educacidn  a  la  inglcsa,  dando  predominancia  a  la 
y  educacidn  del  cank*ter  y  de  las  facultades,  antes  que  a  la  instrucci6n:  nada  de 
pero  si  liago  hincapi^  en  estos  liltimos  puntos  y  es  que  ellos  han  sido  nia  deecuidadoe 
hasta  aquf  y  se  han  supeditado  a  las  enseilanzas  teuricas  y  a  los  conocimienioa  dog- 
mdticos.  MaH  si  hablo  de  enscfianza  integral,  no  ha  dc  ser  para  dar  la  preferencia  a 
una  u  otra  forma  do  educar  el  espiritu  sobre  el  cuerpo  o  el  cucrpo  sobre  el  eapfritu, 
sino  t(KlaA  y  cada  una  de  las  facultatlos  ffsicas  y  corporalcs.  Porque  la  enaefianza 
primaria  cs  ante  ttxlo,  como  dice  Bertrand,  una  preparacidn  general  para  la  vida, 
sin  que  en  ella  ta^  perfcccionon  o  ostimulen  determinadas  facultades,  que  a  la  edad  en 
que  los  ciiucandoa  la  rcciben,  aiin  no  ae  precisan  de  una  manera  clara  y  determinada. 

Algunas  instituciones  escolarcs  adicionales,  completar^  la  enseiianza  y  mejorarftn 
las  condiciones  de  vida  de  los  alumnos  entre  ^txis  una  de  las  mds  urgcntemente  nece- 
sarias 08  la  de  las  (\)lonias  Escolarcs  en  las  grandos  ciudadcs,  como  Quito  y  Guayaquil, 
su  instiiucidn  se  hace  ncccsaria  para  salvar  la  vida  de  muchos  pobres  nifios  an^micoa 
o  raqufticos,  sobre  todo  en  la  ^*poca  dc  la  mala  estacidn,  dando  a  los  unos  y  a  los  otra 
euros  de  aire,  de  luz  y  de  sol.  Su  establerimiento  es  fdcil  y  s61o  se  necesita  un  eafueno 
para  lograrlo.  Accrca  de  ello  lie  hablado  con  detenimicnto  en  la  prcnsa  diaria  y  no 
me  dctendr/*  aquf  a  hacer  una  exposiciun  completa  dc  un  plan  econdmico  paraau 
soatonimicnto.  (Jue<la  por  estudiar  la  cuestion  de  los  nifios  anormales;  pern  Aato  Mo 
p(Mird  sor  hecho  con  detenimicnto,  cuando  una  inspeccidn  bien  organizada  nus  de- 
niuestre  y  designe  el  niimero  de  alumnos  anormales  o  atrasados  que  hay  en  nueatraa 
escuolas,  distin^uiomh)  los  fisiuli'igicamentc  retrasados  o  anormales,  de  los  pedag^ 
gicamonto  retrat<adoi». 

El  cstablecimiento  de  esta  inspeccidn  higi^'uica,  otra  dc  las  instituciones  acceaoriaa 
dc  la  enseftanza  mds  utiles  y  necesarias,  debe  hacerse  lo  mds  prontamente  pofible  y 
darle  la  mayor  amplitud  y  la  mds  grande  cabida  dentn)  del  r^imen  y  la  adminiatim* 
ci6n  de  las  escuelas.     EI  papel  del  mMico  en  la  educacidn  es  muy  grande:  no  aol^ 

nte  en  la  formaciun  de  programas,  en  la  edificacidn  escolar,  en  la  adopcidn  del 
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espditus  rebeldes  e  inddcileB,  que  sea  por  tendencia  aiic«stiml,  Ma  por  cieitM  pro- 
diBposiciones  orgdnicas,  es  necesario  conmdenr  como  pedagtfgicmmenta  ■imwiihUb 
Para  e6tos  niilos  rebeldoe  ee  preciBO  obseniir  un  r^men  eqf>ecial  difltinto  al  de  1m 
demis  escudaB. 

En  Suiza  a  los  nifios  que  ban  incurrido  en  f alias  que  el  reg:laiiiento  conadent  como 
graves,  no  sc  les  separa  y  expulsa  de  las  escuelas  dej^dolos  sin  educacidn,  pwm  quo 
mds  tarde  constituyan  un  peligro  para  la  sociedad,  sine  que  el  Estado  los  recluyo  en 
esc'uolas  ospociales,  a  su  propia  costa,  si  son  pobres  y  a  la  de  sus  padres,  si  ^etos 
rccursos.  Mo  parcico  conveniente  intentar  la  organizaci6n  de  algunM  escuelM  do 
claso  dontro  del  tcrritorio  de  la  Repdblica,  en  vez  de  romitir  los  nil&os,  como  hay 
cofltumbre  do  haoerlo,  a  los  buques  de  guorra  o  a  los  cuaiteles,  cuyo  rtgimon  disdpli- 
nario  y  la  promise uidad  con  hombres  de  todas  clases,  constituyen  un  ambiente  ol  m&i 
a  propdsito,  para  acabar  de  perder  los  pocos  buenos  sentimientos  quo  a6n  quedana 
on  olios. 

Ilura  ot)  dc  hablar  de  los  prcmios  y  de  Ins  estfmulos  de  que  tanto  se  usa  y  abiiM  en 
nlU'^*tras  actuales  escuelas.  J.a  mejor  manera  de  fomentar  la  ^inidad  nattml,  la 
qiiifquilltwidad  propia  dc  nucstro  cardcter  y  de  desterrar  de  ^1  la  nocidn  del  cumpli* 
miento  del  deber,  sin  barer  consistir  on  Mo  un  m^rito  extraordinario,  es  premiar  a 
los  niAos  a  cada  paso  y  por  cada  exanien,  dospcrtando  en  ellos  emulacianes  y 
envi<Ua.s,  mds  quo  estimulando  aptitudes  que  no  neccf^itau  para  desarroUane  el  in* 
citante  dc  una  immposa  cc>ndecoraoi^)n  o  de  un  libro  banal,  y  sneo  o  de  ud  jukuoCo 
qu<>  IcH  conoita,  por  lo  menoe  la  displicenria  do  bus  camaradas.  Puedo  el  estimalo 
vonir  dc  otras  mil  nianeras;  |)ero  oh  de  prdctica  cscoldstica  y  anticuada,  esos  reportos 
do  prcmiot:  quo  ban  constituido  durante  laigo  tiompo  la  m-ia  grande  preocupari6ii  do 
1<»3  mac»?tn>8  y  padres  dc  familia. 

Muy  racionalmcntc  en  su  iiltinia  Mcmoria  al  Conercso  de  191^,  el  Ministro  de  In^ 
trurciun  Piiblica  propone  la  Hustitucion  de  los  exumcnes  actuales,  en  los  que  no  m 
tonia  on  ru(*nta  el  promcKlio  dc  Ian  notas  obtenidas  diariamcnte  y  sumaHas  al  fin  do 
cada  nicH  y  \u(^^  hu  rcsumen  total  al  fin  del  afto,  tal  como  boy  se  practica,  aunqoo 
impcrfcctamcntc  en  la  enscfianzA  secundaria.  Do  c*^ta  manera  sc  c«tarfa  mas  en  lo 
ju^tfi,  nn  aprcf'iando  (^l  resultado  de  um/s  cuantos  dfas  de  esfuerzos  y  do  aobrocaigo 
nu  iital  cfc^ctuado  al  fin  del  ail<>,  nino  el  conjunto  de  lo  a]>rendido  en  el  cunn  do  bs 
^^^(-ioncH  da(Ia><  v  recibidas. 

N'olnntariamentc,  renuncio  aquf  a  entrar  en  las  cuestioniH  propias  de  la  motndo* 
|i»irfa  ucncral  y  c.^iK'cial,  dcjando  huh  detallch  para  loe  pmfesionales  de  la  mnfifisnia, 
(pie  |)u<'(ir>n  con  niayf>r  cont^imicnto  dc  canna,  hablar  dc  m^todoe  y  siBtemM  ped^ 
eiVi^'i^  y  i'acar  la<(  dtulut'cioncH  m^.n  convenient es.  Asf  pui*8  me  limitar6  a  doseor 
que  en  cM'*  punto  tan  im|M>rtantc  y  hoy  tan  dci^cuidado,  dc  la  cxpedici^n  de  un  buon 
plan  di'  c^tudioH  y  dc  la  scleccion  dc  un  pnYprama  c*t(C(>lar.  se  tomen  en  cuenta. 
ad<'ni;\H  do  Ian  n<H'ionc»<  dc  la  pcila^opfa  nKMlcriia,  la!<  circunstancias  especiales  do 
nuc.'itra  raza.  dc  nuchtm  clima  y  dc  nuc*>tr*  ('stado  actual  dc  cullura,  al  mismo  tiempo 
que  cl  dc  les  mno.-«tn>H  dc  encuela,  que  apliiardn  y  p<.»ndran  en  prdctica  Ito  planes  y 
pntirrama.^  (pic  h(>  cxpidan.  Adcmiis,  en  cl  cun«o  dc  hv  c^apftulos  anteriores ho  hahhdo 
en  di  verH;isi  oca-^^ioncM  dc  mucho!)  a.MuntiK>  que  ticnen  n'la(*i(jn  c<m  los  planes  y  pro^tamM 
dc  cn.^cnDn/a.  y  en  cllan  be  exprcnado  mi  man(*ni  de  i»ensar  respccto  a  talss cuesiionM. 

Pero  en  lo  qu(?  rei>fK*cta  al  horario,  hi  ban'*  una  indira<'i()n,  muy  importante,  ya  que 
CH^i  nunca  hc  tonia  en  ruenta  la  cdad  del  alumno,  para  rctenerlo  en  la  cscuela  mayor 
o  menor  ticmfN). 

K*4  nu'nest(T  tentT  en  cucnta  la  n^nistencia  li/iva  d(*  los  niAos  y  praduar  el  n6nicio 

dc  honf«  de  «';'tudio  (*on forme  a  la  cila^l  y  por  (xtufi^uicnte  c(m forme  al  gradn  de  enso- 

nan/.a.     K»  verdad  (pic  |K>r  la  negli|:cncia  en  cl  cumplimiento  do  la  ley  de  Enaefiansa 

^)bliuaforia,  en  mas  dc  una  (N'a.*«ion,  junto  a  alumno;*  de  corta  cdad  se  hallan  olios 

debicnin  I'Htar  ya  en  un  ^rado  HU|>iTtor;  |>cn)  estos  alumnoH  entrarfan  en  la  cal^ 

dc  l(»ri  |>cdapVi<*amente  rt'trasados  y  ya  he  hablado  de  la  necesidad  do  creor 

iielan  o  |)or  lo  mcnon  (*lases  para  ei«toH  nif^os  |HHlag(ji;icamente  retrasados. 
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del  hombre,  todos  loe  filoeofos  y  pedagogoe  modernos  ban  baaado  en  61  mm  tecrfift 
educati\a8,  con  mayores  o  menores  restriccioiies.  Pestalosai,  Froebel,  Herbarti 
Herbert  Spencer,  Ficbte,  Augusto  Compte,  Ribot,  todoe,  en  mia  obraa  con^  ienan  en 
que  es  necesario  aprovecharse  de  las  dispoBicioncB  naturales  del  hombre  paim  impii* 
mirle  un  carictor  defi niti\  o  y  orientar  la  educaci6n  que  debe  darle.  Pero  apaita  de  la 
educaci6n  individual  y  de  las  excepciones  personales,  es  necesario  que  la  educaci6& 
pdblica  tenga  un  car4cter  especial  y  definiti .  o  que  le  fije  unrumbo  y  la  oriente  hacia 
una  finalidad  determinada:  en  una  palabra,  es  necesario  que  el  Estado  al  convertine  en 
educador  de  sus  ciudadanos,  se  proponga  hacer  dc  cllos,  lo  que,  eegdn  un  tipo  *^?t»w<I^ 
come  modelo,  del^en  ser  para  mejor  pro  v echo  de  la  humanidad  y  del  pais  que  fu6  au 
cuna. 

Asf  lo  ban  comprendido  todos  los  pueblos  que  pasan  como  modelo  en  la  hiatoria  de 
la  ci\  ilizaci6n.  La  Grecia  antigua  educaba  a  sus  hijos  en  el  culti\  o  del  arte  y  de  la 
ost^tica  y  en  el  desarrollo  equilibrado  de  las  fuerzas  psfquicas  y  ccurporalea,  lo  que, 
segtln  Thaine,  produjo  aquellos  tipoe  de  belleza,  de  sensualidad  y  de  espiiitualiamo 
que  86  caracterizan  en  las  esculturas  de  Fidias  y  Praxiteles. 

La  Roma  guerrera  y  conquistadora,  creaba  sus  hijos  para  soldadoe,  fuertee,  aobrios, 
resistentes  y  prestos  al  sacrificio  y  cuyos  tipos  m&B  culminantea  acaso  loe  \emoB  en 
Escipidn  y  Sce\  ola.  Fichte  en  su  discurso  a  la  naci6n  alemana,  traz6  a  bus  conciuda- 
danos  la  etapa  que  debian  recorrer  para  crear  aquella  fuerza  potente  y  opulenta,  que 
es  hoy  la  Alemania  moderiia.  Todoe  loe  pueliloe  j6  ones  o  en  estado  de  reju.ene- 
cimiento;  la  Argentina,  loe  Estados  Unidos  y  el  Jap6n,  se  esfuerzan  en  educar  en  sut 
escuclas  a  sus  ciudadanos  en  el  ideal  del  mayor  engrandecimiento  de  la  patria  por  el 
esfuerzo  perwnal  y  colecti .  o  de  todos  ellos.  Asi,  pues,  el  Ecuador  debe  dar  ammiono 
a  su  educaci6n  pdblica  un  objcti\  o  determinado,  de  acuerdo  con  las  con*,  eniencias 
y  neceflidades  de  la  naci6n  y  con  las  condiciones  del  medio  ambiente  y  de  la  6poca  en 
que  habrdn  de  desarrollarse  las  generaciones  futuras.  Estudiando  nuestra  historia, 
inspirdndonos  en  ella  y  fi  jdndonos  en  las  causas  que  ban  dado  origen  a  loe  erroree  que 
a  cada  paso  su  relato  nos  muestra,  desentrafiando  por  medio  dc  su  andlbds  los  elementot 
psicol6gicue  del  pueblo  ecuatoriano  y  por  medio  de  su  sfntesis,  su  estado  sociokSgico 
pasado  y  presente,  podremoe  cacr  en  la  cuenta  de  que  es  aqucllo  que  nos  ha  eobrado 
o  faltado,  para  tcner  el  tipo  de  un  buen  ciudadano  de  un  pais  democrdtico  modemo  y 
por  consiguiento  para  poder  orientar  nuestra  educaciun  hacia  un  ideal  de  porfeccidn 
que  nos  d6  honiLres  y  ciudadanos. 

La  pt4i(?ol<)gfa  de  loe  pueblos  sudumericanos  es,  segun  todos  los  autoros  que  se  han 
ocupado  de  ella,  ca^d  la  minma  ])ara  todos  los  |)afHe8  que  tuvierou  un  niiiuno  origen. 
El  innigno  don  Jofl<f*  de  Ingcnieros  le  amgna  las  siguientes  caracterfstican:  la  perexa, 
la  indolcncia  y  la  apatfa,  la  vehemcncia,  la  volubilidad,  cl  orgullo  y  la  falta  de  origi- 
nalidad,  caractcrfsticas  dcrivadas  de  la  mezcla  de  his  cualidadcs  inhorentos  a  las  tree 
sangres  que  correu  por  uuestras  vcnas:  la  india,  la  negra  y  la  hispana. 

La  diferente  pn)i>orcii)n  dc  est  a  mezcla  dc  sangres  imprime  di  vcnas  modalidadei 
al  caRicter  de  los  pueblos  hispano-americanos.  Sin  duda  a  csto  lo  mismo  que  a  oUras 
causas  C'tnicas  y  geograficas,  se  debe  la  diferencia  que  sc  nota  cntre  los  habitantes  de 
la  Sierra  y  la  CoHta  del  Ecuador:  aqu^lhM  en  su  nvayoria  son  moAizos  de  bianco  y  de 
indio,  es  decir,  "cholos**  como  se  les  llama  en  Sud  America;  entrc  loe  de  la  Coeta  pre- 
domina  el  tipo  mulato  o  sea  la  mez(*la  de  negn>  y  bianco;  pero  por  lo  demds  las  carac- 
terfsiicas  originales  no  varian  gran  cosa.  Indudablemcntc  que  a  la  indolencia  y  a  la 
a)>atfa  se  debe  nuestro  retraso  en  la  vida  progresiva  dc  los  pueblos;  a  la  vehemencia, 
las  veleidades  de  nuestra  \'ida  polltica,  la  facilidad  dc  nucstros  entusiaamoa  y  la 
inconntauria  en  las  empresas  que  reqiiiercn  tenacidad;  al  oigullo,  el  desconocimicnto 
que  de  nosotnis  minmos  tenemos  y  a  la  falta  de  originalidad,  debe  atribuirae  el  que 
^lo  seamos  imitadores  y  el  que  las  facultades  inventivas  uun  no  se  hayan  dcaarrollado 
nosotros. 
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La  educaci6n  debe  tender  a  corregir  todos  estos  vidoe,  cultivando  y  educando 
precisamente  las  cualidades  contrariaa,  es  decir,  la  constancia,  la  eneigia,  la  iniciativa 
personal,  el  espfritu  de  empresa,  el  sentijiuento  del  deber  y  de  la  obediencia,  con- 
trario  a  la  rebeldla  de  nuestra  raza  y  de  bu  reeistencia  a  cumplir  las  leyes  prahibidaa 
o  coercitivas,  y  por  ultimo,  como  base  esencial  que  desarrollaria  el  esplritu  de  soli- 
dahdad  y  crearia  el  valor  cfvico  y  la  virtud  ciudadana  tan  olvidada  entre  noeotros, 
el  amor  a  la  Patria  y  su  bien  y  bu  felicidad  como  a8piraci6n  suprema  de  loe  asociadoe 
y  por  que  en  ella  se  halla  vinculado  el  bien  personal  y  particular  de  cada  uno. 

Tales  deben  ser  las  principales  tendencias  educativas  y  el  objetivo  inmediato  serfa 
lograr  con  su  inculcaci6n  ciudadanoe  dtiles  y  laboriosos,  amantes  del  pais  y  respetuo- 
806  de  sus  leyes  e  instituciones  que  Uenarfan  al  mismo  tiempo  su  papel  de  buenoe  padres 
de  familia  y  de  hombres  morales  y  amantes  de  la  civilizaci6n  y  del  progreeo. 

Para  conseguir  este  objetivo,  es  necesario  que  los  ejecutores  del  plan,  es  declr,  los 
maestros  de  escuela,  se  hallen  perfectamente  awimilados  con  eetas  ideas  y  que  em- 
prcndan  su  labor,  comisi6n  verdaderamente  apostdlica,  y  que  para  llevarla  a  cabo 
pongan  al  servicio  de  la  idea  original,  todas  sus  energfas  y  todas  sus  facultades  de  una 
manera  consciente  y  bien  dirigida. 

La  misi6n  del  profesorado  serd  en  este  punto  la  m^  alta,  la  mAa  importante  funci6n 
del  Estado,  puesto  que  estd  destinada  a  crear  con  loe  ciudadanos,  la  Patria  del  mafiana 
y  a  modificar  la  marcha  del  pals,  impnmiendo  honda  modificacidn  en  su  manera  de 
ser  social  y  polftica. 

Lq.  creaci6n  de  un  tipo  de  ciudadano  acomodado  a  las  modalidades  del  car&cter 
hispano-americano,  la  formacidn  de  una  educaci6n  especial  hispano-ameiicana,  ser& 
la  obra  Icnta  pero  continua  que  los  educadores  de  este  continente  deber&n  Uevar  a 
cabo  para  lograr  el  afianzamiento  y  la  *tran8formaci6n  evolutiva  de  las  naciones  de 
Sud  America. 

Claro  cstd,  que  dadas  las  diferencias  ^tnicas  y  psicoldgicas  del  pueblo  hispano- 
americano  ron  los  pueblos  europeos,  muchas  de  las  teorias  pedagdgicas  de  loe  m^ 
cminentes  escritores,  faltan  o  se  desmienten  parcialmente  porque  su  apUcaci6n  no 
puede  ser  la  misma  ni  puede  llevarse  a  cabo  por  loe  mismos  medios  en  esos  pueblos 
cuya  mentalidad  difiere  bastante  de  la  de  los  nuestros  seglin  lo  ha  puesto  de  mani- 
fiesto  Guillermo  Terreno  en  su  libro  "De  uno  al  otro  mundo."  Por  lo  mismo,  para 
llevar  a  cabo  esta  obra  del  ideal  educativo,  para  su  concepci6n  misma,  para  lograr 
su  ^xito  ser  A  menester  largo  y  paciente  trabajo  de  estudio,  y  una  voluntad  y  eneigla 
a  toda  prueba  para  llevarlo  a  la  prdctica.  Pero  cuando  la  educacidn  haya  llegado 
a  modificar  las  ideas  y  barrer  los  prejuicios  que  hoy  se  aglomeran  en  el  cerebro  de 
nuestras  clases  sociales,  cuando  nuestra  mentalidad  haya  levantado  el  grade  medio 
de  su  nivel  de  cultura;  cuando  hay  an  dejado  de  existir  diferencias  de  intelectualidad 
tan  grandes  como  las  que  hoy  existen  entre  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador;  cuando  el 
aualfabedsmo  se  halle  reducido  de  la  cifra  aterradora  que  hoy  nos  presenta;  cuando, 
en  fin,  el  pafs  pueda  llamarse  con  verdad  pals  civilizado;  entonces,  descartados  los 
defectos  inherentes  a  la  raza  veremos  con  satisfacci6n  y  orguUo  cambiarse  la  marcha 
del  pals  y  como  en  vez  de  ir  sin  orientaci6n,  marcharemos  de  un  modo  seguro  camino 
del  progreso. 

Porque  yo  que  tanto  flo  en  la  educaci6n,  que  la  creo  panacea  segura  y  bdlsamo 
eficaz  para  lograr  la  regcneraci6n  social  y  polltica  de  la  Patria,  no  me  hago  la  ilusidn 
de  creer  que  sea  ella  sola  la  que  pueda  conseguirla.  Precisamente  la  lectura del  intere- 
sante  folleto  del  Dr.  Rafael  H.  Elizalde,  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador,  titulado  "Riqueza  Obliga,"  segundo  de  su  serie  de  intereses  nacionales,  me 
ha  hecho  cavilar  mds  de  una  vez  que  la  suerte  futura  de  nuestro  pals  se  halla  ligada  a  la 
resoluci6n  de  problemas  sociol6gico8  mucho  mis  hondoe  y  complicados  que  a  los  que  a 
primera  vista  se  nos  presenta,  asl  como  muy  bien  lo  hace  notar  el  Dr.  Elizalde,  la  educa- 
ci6n  es  un  medio  eficaz  y  seguro,  si  bien  de  resultados  tardlos  para  lograr  el  afianza- 
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miento  de  la  paz  y  cl  t^rmino  de  las  revoluciones,  pero  su  mejonmiento  no  podii 
alcanzarse  sino  per  el  desarrollo  de  la  riqueza  pdblica  que  asu  vei861o8e]ognriiiiediaBio 
el  afianzamiento  de  la  paz.  ^Pero,  c6mo  lograr  esto,  c6mo  alcanzar  la  raonlidad 
polftica  de  las  clases  dirigentes,  el  amor  al  trabajo  y  el  horror  a  la  remelte  en  la 
pobre,  si  uno  y  otro  medio  que  sc  proponen  como  eficaces  son  tan  contingenteflT 

La  Argentina,  pais  de  clima  templado,  de  producci6n  ezubcrante,  cayo 
fertilfsimo  atrae  la  inmigraci6n  culta  y  civilizada,  hall6  en  ella  la  aedacidn  oontia  ns 
rcvoluciones  hasta  que  Domingo  Sarmicnto  ech6  las  bases  do  su  prosperidad  y  giandeia; 
Chile,  en  sus  gobicmos  en^^Tgicos  y  fuertes  y  en  el  car&cter  emprendedor  de  mis  hijoiv 
que  estrechados  entre  una  alta  montafta  y  un  extenso  oc^ano  han  hecho  tan  pidipeta 
y  florecientc  la  eatrecha  lengua  de  tierra  en  que  viven;  el  Per<&  y  Bolivia^  qnisie  eo 
el  cansancio  y  el  hastfo;  Colombia  y  Venezuela,  en  los  agravios  que  nacioneBeztianjene 
m^  poderoeas  hicicran  a  su  honor  y  soberanfas  nacionalcs;  pero  el  Ecuador?  *  *  * 
^Cudndo  hallard  cl  lonitivo  para  sus  actuales  dolores?  ^O  ee  que  como  pienaa  GnataTO 
Le  Hon  hay  en  la  v  id  a  de  los  pueblos  un  instante  en  que  el  instinto  popular  y  el  aenti- 
m  lento  nacional  adormecidos  sc  despiertan  y  de  modo  intuitivo  cambian  la  inM**l*^  de 
los  acontccimientos  hi8t<3ricos?  ^Vendri  para  nosotros  ese  momento  de  reflexidn  y ncA 
m&a  poderoso  que  las  pasiones  cxaltadas  que  hoy  animan  en  el  fondo  del  alma  nacional? 
Yo  quiero  confiar  on  olio  por  que  hay  sfntomas  que  hacen  creer  que  el  pale,  a  prir 
de  su  actual  agitaci6n,  quiere  entrar  en  una  6poca  de  tranquilidad  y  aoeiego  mny 
favorables  para  su  dcsarrollo  y  su  prosperidad. 

Aprovechdndosc  de  cste  perfodo  tranquilo  y  sosegado,  todas  las  iniciativaa  que  hoy 
gomiinan  pueden  sor  llevadas  a  la  prdctica  y  entonces  el  efecto  de  la  educacidn  w  huk 
notar  do  un  modo  palpable  y  evidentc.  Serd,  aparte  del  programa  del  ideal  educativo, 
la  formaci6n  de  ciudadanos  virtuosos;  pero  con  virtudes  realmente  objetivaa  qne  w 
basen  en  las  tres  nociones  fundamontales  comunes  a  todos  los  pueblos:  Dioe,  el  hombro» 
la  Naturaleza.  Se  combatirdn  pues  todos  los  vicios  y  tendencias  que  rebajen  la  dig>* 
nidad  humana  y  tiondan  a  destruir  la  naturaleza,  se  combatird  el  alcoholinno  porqno 
pstd  demostrado  que  es  la  escuela,  la  mejor  cdtedra  para  educar  al  hombre  eobrio  y 
temporant^,  so  onsefiard  la  higicnc  maternal  y  sexual  como  medio  de  prevenir  la 
dcgeneraci6n  do  la  raza;  se  combatirdn  las  demds  plagas  sociales  con  idefltico 
objeto;  ho  inculcard,  como  antos  he  dicho  el  amor  a  la  Patria,  el  carifio  por  loa  ntfioa 
y  los  d('biU'8  y  cl  amor  a  los  drbolcs,  a  lo  util,  a  lo  bello,  a  lo  agradable;  la  avenidn 
por  lo  malo,  lo  nocivo,  lo  peligroso;  la  solidaridad  y  el  mutuo  apoyo  sin  peijudicar 
a  la  iniciativa  personal  como  medio  de  fuorza  y  de  grandeza  y  la  prdctica  de  la  verdad 
y  de  la  just ic la  sin  rigores  ni  intomperancias,  como  medio  de  obtener  la  conooidia 
do  la  humanidad  tan  necesaria  para  la  vida. 

Por  medio  do  esta  moral  verdaderamcnte  objcti>'a,  se  llegard  al  ideal  del  bnen 
ciudadano  adaptado  a  las  condiciones  y  cualidades  de  nuestra  raza  y  cuando  hayamoi 
logrado  formnr  un  pueblo  de  buonos  ciudadanos,  ^podremos  esperar  que  Beremoe 
buon  puoblo? 

Vivicndo  en  un  pafsesencialmentedemocrdtico  el  espfritu  de  la  enscfiania  wri 
mii<mo  ainpliamcnte  domocrdtico.  El  niejoramiento  moral  y  material  de  la  eecuela 
piihlica  tcndra  por  objeto  atraor  a  ella  t4>dos  los  elementos  sociales  reunitedoloe  en 
un  8()1(»  coiijunto,  ddndoles  una  niinma  educacidn  y  borrando  por  medio  de  ella  la 
dif(>ronria  crcada  ]M)r  el  alejam lento  de  las  clases  y  por  su  deaigual  nivel  de  cultura. 

Este  serd  el  mejor  medio  de  combatir  muchos  de  los  prejuicios  todaAia  exiatentei 
y  acolerar  lu  corriente  de  cohesi6n  y  concordia  necosarios  para  la  vida  republicana. 

(■ApfTULO  DKCllfOQUINTO. — La  EnSE^ANZA  EsPECIAL  T  LA    ENSSftAICaA 

FE8IONAL  NO    UNIVBIlSrrAIUA. 

^  A  instruccii^n  profesional,  entendi^ndose  como  tal,  la  que  prepara  para  las 

cas,  t<Vnicas  o  industriales,  distintas  de  las  llamadas  carreras  liberalee  quo  m 
lan  en  las  universidades,  se  halla  reducida  en  el  Ecuador,  al  ConHrvatorio  da 
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Mddca  y  a  la  Escuela  de  Bellas  Artee  estableddas'  en  la  Gainltal;  a  la  Eacuela  de 
Agricultura  de  Ambato  y  a  algunas  eecuelas  de  artee  y  <^cioB  que  foncionan  de  una 
manera  rutinaria  y  primitiva. 

Se  ha  hablado  de  f undar  instituciones  comerciales,  y  atln  con  el  nombre  de  Gdegio 
Mercantil  lleg6  a  funcionar  en  Bahia  de  Caraquez  una  eecuela  piimaria  con  honoces 
de  escuela  de  comercio;  pero  ein  que  Uenara  su  objeto,  ni  correflpondiera  a  loe  fines 
para  loe  que  fu^  hmdada.  Este  Golegio  Mercantil  ha  side  transfonnado  dltimamente 
en  Liceo  de  Segunda  Ensefianza  y  ha  tenido  el  honor  de  oer  dirigido  per  el  IMcer 
Liberal  y  antiguo  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica,  don  Mig;uel  Valvtode. 

En  la  ensefianza  profedonal,  que  participa  a  la  vea  de  la  ensefianza  primaiia  y  de  la 
ensefianza  Becundaria,  diBtinguir6  ante  todo  la  enaefianza  obrera.  Ginco  eon  lot 
grades  que  se  aidgnan  a  esta  enaefianza:  el  primeto,  lo  conatituyen  loe  trabajoa  manna- 
les  de  las  escuelas  prlmarias;  el  aegundo  aeria  los  trabajoa  manualea  aplicadoa  o 
sean  las  artes  manuales,  ensefiadaa  en  las  eecuelas  primariaa  a  titulo  de  curaoe  aoceao- 
rios ;  el  tercero  estarla constituido  por  laa  eecuelaa  de  artee  y  oficioe»  veidaderoa  plantelea 
para  crear  obreros,  contramaestres,  capatacea,  etc.;  el  cuarto  lo  conatituir&n  loa  cuzaoa 
noctumos  para  adultos  y  el  quinto  la  univenidad  popular,  o  eean  laa  conteenciaa 
dadas  por  profesores  y  especialistaa  a  loa  obxeroe  ya  educadoa  y  aobre  aauntos  lela- 
cionadoe  con  su  profesi6n. 

En  nuestro  imfs,  aunque  rudimentaiiamente  exiaten  eetaUecidoa  el  aegoadOy 
tercero  y  cuarto  grades;  tan  s61o  loe  hay  en  laa  ciudadea  prlncipaleB. 

Cemo  antes  he  dicho,  las  escuelas  de  artee  y  oficioe,  eje  principal  de  eata  educaddn 
popular,  se  hallan  en  un  estado  de  empirismo  y  de  atraao  lamentablea,  debldo  ai 
descuido  con  que  la  mayorfa  de  loa  Gobiemoa  laa  ban  mirado.  La  comnnidad  religioM 
de  los  Salesianos  fund6  algunos  de  eatoa  eetablecimientoa  hace  ya  mSm  de  30  afioa,  con 
apoyo  del  Gobiemo  que  entoncea  regia  el  pala  y  en  au  primera  6poca  piedaa  confaew 
que  fueron  muy  bien  atendidea  y  que  au  eatablecimiento  produjo  buenoa  resultadoe; 
pero  posteriormente,  sea  porque  los  Gobiemoa  dejaron  de  fomentar  eataa  eacuelaa, 
mas  que  por  haber  abandonado  la  direcci6n  sus  fundadorea,  han  perdido  toda  eficacia 
y  hoy  languidecen  habi^ndose  clausurado  algunaa  de  laa  eatablecidaa. 

La  reorganizaci6n  de  esta  clase  de  ensefianza  ae  impone  de  modo  que  ae  enaanche 
Bu  esf era  de  acci6n  y  que  las  artes  manuales,  t^cnicas  o  induatrialea  que  all!  ae  enaefian, 
lo  sean  por  los  m^todos  m^  modernos  y  conforme  con  loa  actualea  principioa  dent!* 
ficos  que  tengan  relaci6n  con  elloa.  Preciaa  utilisarlaa  debidamente  y  tnier  nn 
profesorado  extranjero  bien  escogido,  con  el  objeto  de  que  la  eficacia  de  la  enaefianza 
tenga  toda  la  efectividad  posible. 

Kcspecto  al  primero  y  segundo  grades,  hemos  hablado  yaauficientemente  de  elloa  al 
tratar  de  las  escuelas  prlmarias. 

Los  cursos  para  adultos  son  f^ilee  de  organizar  porque  no  ae  neceaita  un  local 
especial,  pudiendo  servir  el  de  las  escuelas  primariaa,  ni  tampoco  profeaorado  puea 
mediante  cierto  sobre-sueldo,  las  clases  te6ricas  pueden  aer  dictadas  por  loa  profeaorea 
de  las  mismas  escuelas  prlmarias. 

En  cuanto  a  las  clases  accesorias,  que  aquf  serfan  laa  verdaderamente  profedonalea, 
tales  como  dibujo  t^nico,  cursos  de  mec&nica,  etc.,  sf  aeria  precise  que  fueran  dic- 
tadas por  profesores  especiales.  En  este  ramo  de  instrucci6n  p6blica  tienen  laa 
municipalidades  y  las  iniciativas  particulares  de  laa  sociedadea  de  obreroa,  ancho 
campo  para  laborar  en  fa\  or  de  la  clase  trabajadora. 

Serfa  ilusorio  pensar  por  ahora  en  la  Universidad  Popular  tal  como  ae  ha  intentado 
crear  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Ni  nuestras  universidadea  y  sus  profeaorea,  ni  nueatioa 
obreros  est^n  aun  preparados  para  ello.  He  insinuado  alguna  vez  que  algunoa  de 
los  profesores  j6venes  y  de  los  estudiantea  uniyersitarioa  enaayaran  dar  conferendaa 
en  los  locales  de  las  sociedades  obreras;  mas  dude  mucho  que  mi  insinuacidn  aea 
tomada  en  cuenta  y  que  esas  conferencias  tuvieran  aiquiera  un  mediocre  resultado. 
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No  tcrminar6  sin  hablar  sobro  la  concesi6n  de  becas  en  el  extranjeio  pan  los  ahmmM 
sobrcsalientes  de  las  escuelaa  de  artcs  y  oficioSi  gracia  de  la  que  hoy  no  didhitMi. 
En  el  rc$2;lamoiito  refonnatorio  de  becas  que  hoy  rige,  que  fu6  insertado  en  la  If emotia 
de  In8tnicci6n  Piiblica  de  1912,  se  incluye  esta  mejora;  pero  per  deqgiacia,  dicte 
reglamento  no  ha  sido  discutido  hasta  la  fecha  que  escribe  estas  Hneas. 

He  dicho  que  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  se  halla  redudda  a  la  Eacuela  de  Agricultnia 
de  Arabato,  la  cual  tiene  apenas  un  afio  de  fundada  y  por  lo  miamo  no  puede  dedne 
nada  de  clla  por  cl  corto  tiempo  que  tiene  de  f  uncionamiento.  Se  halla  ademia  votada 
una  ley  del  congrcso  creando  una  Esouela  de  Agricultura  en  Rocafuerte,  Plovinda 
de  ^fanavf ,  y  transformando  asimismo  en  Escuela  Agron6mica  el  Colegio  de  Segnnda 
Enscfianza,  establecido  en  Babahoyo,  Provincia  de  loe  Rfoe;  pero  estas  leyes  adn  no 
han  sido  llevadas  a  la  prdctica. 

La  misma  sucrte  que  cl  Colegio  de  Babahoyo  deberfa  coirer  el  establecido  en  if^^^l^ 
con  el  nombre  de  ''Nueve  de  Octubre/'  por  ser  mucho  m^  titil  a  esa  regi6n  esencial- 
mente  a<2^frola,  la  formaci6n  de  buenos  agricultores,  en  tanto  que  de  los  colegioa 
de  se^nda  ensefianza,  apenas  si  salen  unos  cuantoe  bachilleres,  mientras  que  la 
mayoria  de  los  alumnm  no  terminan  su  educaci6n  y  quedan  sin  profeaidD  alguna  j 
b61o  con  un  bamiz  superficial  do  conocimientoe  generales. 

Es  verdaderamente  inexplicable  que  loe  Gobiemos  no  se  hayan  preocupado  de 
establecer  la  enseilanza  agrfcola,  siendo  como  es  el  pafs  esencialmente  agricultor. 
La  primera  tentativa  para  establecer  una  escuela  agron6mica,  de  que  tengo  notidait 
fu^  por  ini(!iativa  particular  del  sefior  D.  Darfo  Morla,  tentativa  que  deigraciadamente. 
fracasd.  El  insigne  patriota,  don  Luis  Martinez,  uno  de  los  mejores  Miniatra  de 
Instrucci^n  Publira  que  ha  tenido  el  Ecuador,  ech6  las  bases  para  la  Quinta  Agroii6- 
mica  de  Ambato  que  desgraciadamcntc  no  pudo  ver  terminada  y  que  como  antea 
ho  dicho,  funciona  apenas  desdc  haco  un  afio. 

Olvidaba  entro  las  escuelas  de  esta  clasc  en  proyecto,  la  que,  ad  junta  al  Colegio 
Vicente  Rocafuerte,  se  ha  mandado  fundar  dltimamente  y  para  la  cual  ae  ha  votado 
en  el  prosupuesto  de  dicho  colegio,  la  suma  de  37,000  sucres.  Jx)  que  hace  realiaable 
la  fundaci6n  de  esta  escuela  es  quo  el  plantcl  mencionado  dispone  de  extenaoa  y  bien 
surtidos  laboratorios,  museos  y  gabinetes  de  ffsica^  y  que  con  la  cantidad  nombiada 
podria  adquirirse  un  terrcno  para  campo  de  cxperimentaci6n,  en  laa  vecindadea  de 
la  ciudad,  en  los  can  tones  Ya»:uachi  o  Milagro  a  una  bora  por  ferrocarril,  a  donde  loe 
alumnos  podHun  trasladarsc  fdcilmentc  durante  la  6poca  de  las  pricticaa  agrfcolaa. 

Si  el  estable(*imicnto  de  todas  ontas  escuelas  se  Uevara  a  la  prdctica,  la  Coata  eataria 
asf  ser  villa  por  (Miatro  escuelas  agrf  colas  que  se  ocuparfan  espccialmente  de  loa  coltivoe 
tropicales. 

Podria  ailadirso  ademds  la  creaci6n  de  una  poqucfla  granja  experimental  en  la 
villa  de  Daule,  dedicada  especial  men  te  al  cultivo  de  las  frutaa  tropicalea  con  la 
do  los  impueflU>s  que  se  han  votado  para  establecer  en  esa  villa  una  eacuela  de 
y  oficioH.    Natural  men  to.  todas  estas  escuelas  s6lo  darfan  grado  de  agricul((v,  o  aea 
de  administradorcs  y  diroctores  do  fincas  y  oxplotaciones  agrfcolaa. 

Dejaremos  para  lais  tarde  el  hablar  de  la  enseilanza  agricola  superior,  o  aea  de  la 
formaci<Sn  de  inj^enieros  agrrtnomos. 

RcHpecto  a  la  enseilanza  agrfcola  en  la  region  alta,  cuyo  clima  templado  y  cayaa 
producciones  la  ascmejan  a  la  de  loe  pafses  europeos,  neccsita,  adem&s  de  la  Quinta 
Agron6mica  de  Ambato,  que  principalmente  so  dedica  a  la  arboricultura  y  a  la  viti- 
cultura,  por  ser  esta  la  regi6n  del  Ecuador  mds  aparente  para  el  cultivo  de  la  villa 
y  de  los  drboles  fnitales  seria  nccesario  crear  en  Quito,  adjunta  a  la  univenidad,  una 
escuela  de  agricultura  y  vcterinaria  que  suplieran  las  necesidadea  de  la  agricultnia 
en  las  tros  Provincias  del  Norte  y  otra  en  iguales  condicionea  en  Cuenca  paia  laa 
Provincias  meridionales  de  la  sierra.  Naturalmento,  que  tanto  eataa,  como  laa  de 
la  Costa,  incluirfan  el  estudio  de  zootccnia  y  de  la  veterinaria;  pero  en  eapeclal,  lav 
escuelas  de  Quito  y  Cuenca,  por  cuanto  las  Provincias  en  que  eatto  aituadaa  ae  dedidaa 
a  la  cria  de  ganados,  adem^  de  la  agricultura. 
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Cuando  las  escuelas  agrfcolas  comiencen  a  dar  an  frato  y  cuando  haya  ealido  de 
ellas  un  buen  ndmero  de  alumnoe,  ae  podr&  pensar  en  la  generalizacidn  de  la  en- 
sefianza  agrfcola,  estableci^ndola  piimero  en  las  escuelas  normales  con  el  objeto 
de  que  los  maestros  generalicen  los  conocimientos  mis  elementales  en  las  escneiat 
primarias  e  inaugurando  la  ensefianza  ambulante  por  medio  de  conferendas  pr&cticas, 
dadas  en  las  fincas  y  plantaciones  o  haciendas. 

El  pals  ganarfa  inmensamente,  tanto  en  su  cultuia,  como  en  el  desairollo  de  la 
indufltria  agrCcola,  Bustituyendo  al  estado  de  rutina  y  atraso  en  que  actualmente  ae 
halla,  la  pr&ctica  de  m^todos  y  procedimientos  de  cultivo,  de  acuerdo  con  la  denda 
modema. 

Los  institutos  comerciales  de  fundaci6n  oficial  se  bacen  necesarios  cuando  menot 
en  las  ciudades  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil  y  en  la  de  Bahia,  poerto  prindpal  de  la  provincia 
de  Manavi.  Pudieran  estar  adjuntos  a  los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  de  esoa 
lugares;  siempre  que  los  cursos  fueran  dados  de  nna  manera  paimlela,  peio  indepesf 
diente  de  los  del  bachillerato,  ya  establecidos. 

El  esplritu  de  esta  ensefianza  deberla  ser  piictico  y  con  arre^o  ft  laa  cOBdidanes 
actuales  del  pals. 

Como  la  industria  adn  no  se  ha  desarrollado  lo  sufidente,  no  creo  neoeaaiia  la  fondi^ 
ci6n  de  escuelas  tunicas  especiales,  puee  loe  obreros  que  de  ellas  aaliemi  no  enooii- 
trarlan  ocupaci6n  y  quedarfan  chasqueados  o  se  verfan  condenadoa  ft  emigrar  en  buacft 
de  trabajo.  A  medida  que  ciertas  industrias  prosperen  y  ae  desanoUen  ae  podiA 
ir  instalando  en  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios,  cunoa  especiales  paift  deteiminftdft 
industria,  hasta  llegar  a  transformar  estas  escuelas  en  estftblecimientoa,  ft  la  maneift 
de  las  "technical  schools''  que  fundonan  en  Inglatena  y  Alemania.  Feio  veplto, 
que  por  hoy  considero  prematura  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  induatiialeB. 

No  pasar^  por  alto  la  ensefianza  profesional  de  1ft  mnjer,  pftift  la  coftl  yft  te  ban 
comenzado  a  establecer  escuelas  especiales  en  Quito  y  CKuyaquil.  Bn  Quito  ae  hft 
fundado  una  escuela  de  ''Artes  Caseras,"  en  Guayaquil,  otra,  por  inidatiYft  par- 
tlcular,  y  la  Municipalidad  ha  iniciado  con  buen  dxito  la  fundaddn  de  cunoa  espe- 
ciales. El  Estado  podrfa  fomentar  esta  ensefianza,  estableciendo  ademis,  de  1ft 
ensefianza  de  amas  de  casa  y  de  la  de  los  trabajos  manual ee  que  ee  dan  en  las  escuelas 
primarias,  escuelas  de  artes  de  la  mujer,  en  la  cual  ^sta  podrla  encontnuruna  prQfesi6n 
adaptada  a  su  cultura  y  a  su  temperamento.  Podrian  darse  en  ella  cursos  de  tftqui* 
grafia,  mecanografla,  telegrafla,  fotografia,  fotograbado  y  artes  grificfts,  tipografilft  y 
artes  del  g^nero  de  corseteria,  guanterla  y  sombrererla,  dibujo  t6cnico  e  industrial,  etc., 
siendo  estas  escuelas  no  solamente  un  semillero  de  buenas  obreras,  sino  tambifa, 
centre  donde  las  mujeres  de  la  clase  media  completaran  su  educaci6n. 

Tal  scrfa  ami  juido  laexpansi6nquepor  ahorapodridane  a  la  ensefianza  prafesioiiftl 
en  relacion  con  nuestro  grade  de  cultura  agrfcola,  c<»nerdftl  e  industrial. 

CAPiTULO  D^iMOSEZTO. — La  EnsbSanza.  Sbcundabia. 

La  ensenanza  secundaria,  en  el  Ecuador,  lo  mlsmo  que  1ft  ensefiftnzft  primftrift, 
adolece  de  deficiendas  en  cuanto  a  su  organizaci6n,  a  su  material,  a  los  locales  y  al 
profesorado  que  la  rige.  Ee  verdad  que  casi  todos  los  colegios  de  la  Bepdblica,  que 
son  en  ndmero  de  12,  uno  en  cada  capital  de  Provinda,  con  excepcion  de  las  de  Esm»- 
raldas,  Carchi  y  Los  Rfos,  disponen  de  locales  mis  o  menos  adecuados;  ptto  que  ai  ae 
la  compara  con  los  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  resultan  muy  superiores  a  los  primeioSy 
pues  rcunen  ciertas  condidones  de  comodidad,  higiene  y  aseo  siendo  algunos  como  el 
Vicente  Rocafucrte  de  Guayaquil,  edificios  que  comparados  con  la  genendidad  de  loa 
nuestros,  pueden  calificarse  de  suntuosos.  Mas  stene  permitido  criticftr  ftquf  unft 
tendencia  muy  generalizada  y  ya  de  diffdl  lemedio,  y  es  la  de  conatniir  loa  locales 
de  los  colegios  en  el  centro  de  las  poblaciones,  de^modo  que  estos  locales  no  tienen  el 
inmenso  beneficio  que  deberian  tener,  de  estar  rodeados  de  un  extenso  jardfn  y  de 
una  cxtensi6n  poblada  de  irboles  y  piovistos  de  grandee  patioa  de  lecreo,  benofido 
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quo  tendrlan  si  estuvieran  situados  en  loe  exiramuros  o  fuerm  del  radio  de  laa  dudadei. 
Pero  entre  noAotroe,  poca  importancia  se  ha  dado  al  desairollo  ffBico  de  IO0  ertudiAntea 
7  80  ha  consLderado  como  un  grave  inconveaiente  la  gran  extenai6a  que  iaUm  tendifan 
que  recorror  para  Uegar  al  colegio,  inconveniente  que  pw  k>  demii,  a61o  serCa  de 
alguna  magnitud  en  las  ciudades  de  Guayaquil  y  Quito,  puea  Ua  dem&i  de  la  RepAblica 
son  pequefiai)  poblaciones,  en  las  que  no  se  necesita  recorrer  grandei  diatancias  para 
salir  de  su  radio.  El  mal  estd  hecho,  y  b61o  hay  que  deplorarlo,  porque,  como  antes 
he  dicho,  casi  todos  los  colegios  tienen  locales  ya  constniidos  y  serfa  indtil  pensar 
en  hacer  otros  nuevos. 

Por  lo  dem^,  los  edificios  de  los  colegios  adolecen  de  multitud  de  defedos  peda- 
gugicos  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  iluminaci6n,  ventilacl6n  y  aereaci6a  de  las  aulas,  en  laa 
cuales  no  se  han  tornado  en  cuenta  muchas  de  las  prescripciones  de  la  higieoe  escolar, 
sacrific4ndoee  ^tas  a  la  rutina  en  las  formas  de  las  construccioneB. 

El  material  e^olar  es  tan  rudimentario  y  antihigi^nico  como  el  de  las  escuelas 
primarias.  Los  minnos  bancones  do  ocho  plazas  con  asientos  sin  respsldo,  laa  miiimaa 
pizarraH  barnizadas  en  brillante,  los  mismos  libros  de  texto  impresor  en  papel  lus- 
traso,  los  mismos  cuadernos  de  cscritura  y  en  fin  todoe  loe  defectos  que  ya  hemoa 
dejado  anotados  al  hablar  anteriormente  de  este  asunto.  £1  material  cienUfico  es 
a<^fniiHmo  muy  incompleto.  Con  exccpcidn  de  los  colegios  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil, 
que  poseon  un  buen  servicio  de  laboratorios  y  gabinetes  de  fisica  e  hif«toria  natural, 
los  demAs  cole<;;ios  apenas  si  disponen,  cudl  de  un  gabinete  de  finca  incompleto,  cuil 
do  un  laboratorio  de  qufmica  descabalado  y  mal  provisto;  pero  ninguno  dispone  del 
t3tal  del  material  nec*e»ario  para  el  aprendizaje  cientffico.  La  renovaci6n  de  este 
material  se  hacc  muy  de  tarde  en  tardo  y  su  cuidado  y  conservaciun  deja  mucho  que 
d«^oar. 

El  material  para  el  aprendizaje  do  las  ciencias  matem&ticas  aei  como  el  de  la  geo- 
grafia  y  cosmo^afla,  es  de  la  mL^ma  manera,  bastante  incompleto  y  algunos  estableci- 
mientos  hanta  carocen  de  ^*1,  estando  en  la  mayor  la  reducido  a  unos  cuantos  mapas  y 
globes  geoprrdficos  y  a  iinas  cuantas  figuras  de  talco  o  madera. 

El  profosorado  en  el  cual  hay  profe:K>re:4  quo  dominan  bastante  bien  las  materiaa 
que  enscnan  y  al^unas  de  los  cuales  las  conocon  bastante  a  fondo  para  ser  conaideradoa 
como  vordadcrus  especial istas,  en  en  su  mayor  parte  lo  quo  podrlamos  llamar  de  oca- 
sion.  En  efecto,  la  ley  ^'Ao  cxif^o  para  ner  profesor  de  un  colegio  el  grado  de 
barhillcr  en  filcKsofia,  lo  que  harfa  auponer  a  e^te  tltulo  el  valor  do  un  ceriiticado  de 
aptitud  pe(la^(4(i(ra,  »i  bicn  en  ali^inos  ca'^os  ^*c  puede  dispeut«ar  este  titulo  a  loa 
prutc:M)rcs.  Ahora  bien,  lo  que  en  m&a  e^-SLiM}  entre  los  profesores  de  enseftanza 
pocuiidaria  e-"  precisamente  e:«ta  aptitu<l  podu^uf;ica,  pues  la  mayorfa  y  mejor  dicho 
todos  no  han  ho(;ho  c^tudios  de  ch<ta  cla^^c,  ni  de  su  calidad  de  profesor.  otra  cosa,  que 
un  modus  vivmdi  tcin])oral.  ha  ley  manda  sacar  las  cdtcdras  a  concurso  i*eto  por 
ra/.oncs  de  ordon  purameute  politico  y  (■(>nvoni(*iu'ias  partidarista.'*,  lasc^tedras  son 
d  ula.'']>()r  intcrinidad  porcniatro  nfios,  rcnov:tii(ln.-ie  c-^tos  nrrmbramientoscondemasiada 
fnN'Ucncia  a  merced  do  lo.-«  cainbios  pdlilicos. 

Las  cdtcdras  sun  dadas  a-i  coiiio  un  favor  o  cuino  una  roronipcn.*«a  y  si  bien  ciertos 
pobiernos  pnK-uran  llovar  a  los  colojriiK'^  l'*s  j»rofost>res  que  k»  conceptiian  miM  aptos 
para  el  descnipofio  do  su  cui^'o,  en  mucha'^  (M-a.-^iuiu*:i  eolo  el  favur  y  las  influenclas 
pergonal c.-',  ]»re(lominan  en  los  nonibraiiiiciitos.  L(»s  piofer^ues  afi  nombrados  carecen 
en  muchas  iK'a-ittne-^  hasta  d(*  cuntK'iiMicnto.s  vu  la  inatciia  que  cn.-K^Aan  y  casi  siempre 
de  <-oiulicioiies  dc  cducadon's,  i^^mnaiido  los  pDhleniiU'^  y  mvcsidades,  las  orieota- 
citiiuH  y  tendciK-ia-<  do  la  ensefiauza  y  hasta  la  lisioUi;;(a  y  etilo^fa  de  losalumnoc^. 
La  mayorfa  s<*  oii< -ucntra  mtiy  satisf<H-ha  con  dictar  pura  y  :<implemonte  sua cuno^i 
d4nd'>>c  por  muy  contonto?'  cuamlo  los  alumuos  han  aprendido  la  demostracion  de  k« 
te.>rcmas  al.^'cbiairos  t-ontcnidos  on  los  program  as  o  la  de.M.-ri|N-iun  do  un  principio 
fisico  y  d(»l  aparato  que  sirve  para  <lcmostrarlo,  es  di^-ir,  ({ue  re  atienen  simple* 
men  to  a  la  parte  instrucliva,  pero  dc:4cuidan  completamentc  la  parte  educativa  paia 
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La  ensoftanza  secundaria,  ha  sufrido  muchoe  cambios  en  lo  que  TeapecUt  a  m  pro- 
grama  y  planes  de  ensefiansa,  dosde  haee  15  afios;  fu^  primero  la  supreadn  de  la  eoa^ 
fianza  de  latin  y  de  las  rafces  griegas,  luego  la  disminucidn  de  un  aflo  de  eatndio,  y 
por  dltimo,  la  relorma  total  de  los  programas,  debida  al  Minisiro  sefior  don  Lina  liw* 
tfnoz,  quien  a  la  vez  que  8uprimi6  un  afio  en  la  duraci6n  total  de  loe  estudioe,  fdnnii]6 
un  programa  general  por  el  sistema  ciclo-conc^trico,  programa  que  por  haber  paracido 
demasiado  eztenso,  fu6  reformado  un  afio  despu^s,  sin  m^B  criterio  que  el  de  diaminiiir 
la  extension  de  los  estudies,  pero  haciendo  un  roparto  desigual  de  las  material  tutu 
diados.  Los  programas  actualee  rigen  desde  1906  y  en  ellos  la  preponderancia  ae  da  a 
los  estudios  de  filosoffa  y  matemAticas^  pero  sin  un  plan  de  orientacidn  precoocefaldOp 
de  manera  que  haga  del  bacbillerato  lo  que  dcbe  ser,  es  decir,  a  la  vez  que  uiut  contip 
nuaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  prlmaria,  una  preparaci6n  cientifica,  moral  y  fiaica  para  loa 
j6venes  que  quieran  dedicarse  a  una  carrera  universitaria  y  una  ampliacidn  de  la 
cultura  general  que  dosarrollc  fntcgramente  en  el  adoleacente,  loa  gdrmenea  de 
educaci6n  que  puso  en  el  nifto  la  instrucci6n  primaria. 

La  tronsformacidn  de  nuestro  bachillcrato  de  ensefianza  de  humanidadea  y  de 
filosoffa,  en  ensefianza  cientffica  preparatoria,  no  ha  originado  en  nueatro  pafa  gtandei 
discusiones  y  se  ha  hecho  a  virtud  de  dispostciones  meramente  admuiiattativaa. 
Pero  es  que  como  hemes  dicho  mds  de  una  vez  en  estas  Ifneas,  nuostio  profesoiado  no 
es  pensante,  o  si  piensa,  se  guarda  muy  bien  de  expresar  su  penaamiento,  ain  atrevene 
a  manifestarlo.  Las  rcformas  pasan  asf  sin  discusi6n  por  parte  do  loa  encaigadoa  de 
poncrlas  en  prictica  y  la  resistencia  pasiva  nulifica,  casi  siempre,  loa  reanltadoa  bucnoa 
o  males,  que  podrfan  dar  estas  reformas. 

Nuestro  actual  bacbillerato,  o  sea  la  dnica  ensefianza  secundaria  que  ae  da  en  laa 
escuclas,  fu6  transformado  hace  tiempo,  suprimi^ndoae  las  asignaturaa  de  latin  y 
griogo  y  ddndose  en  ^l  la  prefcrencia  al  estudio  de  las  lenguaa  vivas;  pero  ain  duda 
debido  al  mal  m^todo  que  se  8ig:ue  en  la  ensefianza  de  Mas,  es  raro  que  un  alumno 
saiga  de  nuestros  catablccimicntos  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  hablando  otio  idioma 
que  el  suyo  propio,  atln  cuando  a  veces  se  ha  intontado  hacer  que  en  loa  prngyamaa 
conflte  la  ensefianza  de  cada  uno  de  ellos,  los  sicte  afios  de  duraci6n  que  tiene  el  badii- 
llerato. 

Pero  no  es  ^^tc  el  principal  escollo  de  la  esefianza  secundaria,  no  es  que  haya  en  ella 
a(rlumeraci6n  o  mala  distribuci^n  de  las  materias  ensefiadas,  sino  que,  como  conae- 
cucnria  I6gica,  de  lo  mal  que  se  da  entre  nosotros  la  ensefianza  primaria,  loe  alumnoa 
ingrenan  muy  mal  preparados,  f altos  de  conocimlcntos  y  sin  haber  terminado  dicha 
infltnicci6n. 

J.1OS  profiramos  de  ingroso  a  los  colcgios  de  ensefianza  secundaria  no  eziaten,  y 
los  oxdniones  que  se  cxigen  para  ingrosar  a  un  colegio  no  comprenden  la  totalidad  ni 
la  extonsi6n  de  las  materias  de  la  Instrucci6n  Primaria.  La  edad  miama  de  loanifioa^ 
casi  no  correspondc  a  la  6poca  en  que  ingresan  a  los  colei?ios. 

Como  g(>noralmente  la  escucla  primaria  es  lo  peor  que  hay  en  el  Ecuador,  loa  padrea 
de  familia  de  clase  pobre  o  acomodada  so  aprosuran  a  hacer  ingreaar  a  sua  hijoa  en  loi 
cologios  do  Rcprunda  ensefianza  que  tienen  ante  bus  ojos  y  antes  loa  de  loa  alumnoa  de 
mayor  prestiu:io  y  que  on  roalidad  dan  una  ensefianza  m^  amplia  y  m&a  ordenada. 
Pero  sucodo  quo,  f altos  los  o<lucandos  do  la  instrucci^n  primaria  se  reducen  laa  claaea 
de  gramitica,  geograffa,  aritm^tica  e  historia  a  la  repetici6n,  caai  ain  ampliacidn,  de 
lo  (luc  se  aprende  on  la  escuela  primaria. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  deborfa  ser  la  continuacion  de  la  ensefianza  jmmariak  a 
la  voz  que  la  preparaciun  cientffica,  moral  y  ffsica  de  loe  jOvenea,  para  au  ingraao  en 
las  carroras  univcrsitarias  o  en  las  profcsiones  U!*cnicas  e  induatrialea. 

Pero  para  conseguir  6sto,  es  necesario  que  el  tiempo  disponible  no  aea  diatialdo  en 
el  a])rondizajo  de  matorias,  quo  ya  debcrfan  conocerse,  ni  dilufdo  en  ftntrftanttw  qne 
ban  de  sor  superfiuas  al  educando,  para  la  carrera  a  la  que  ae  dedique. 
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Esto  tiltlmo  que  he  dicho,  no  ataca  a  la  integridad  de  la  instmcci^n  que  el  alumno 
ha  de  reclbir  en  todo  caso,  conocimientos  generales  de  literatura,  filosc^  y  cienci«i» 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  profesi6n  a  que  se  prepare,  pero  dadas  en  diferentee  extenaionee 
segtin  sea  la  carrera  universitaria  para  la  cual  se  orienta. 

Deberfa  comprender  pues,  el  bachillerato,  doe  vfas  dirtintaH  en  la  extenaidn  de  las 
materias  estudiadas,  el  bachillerato  en  letras  y  filosofla  y  el  bachillerato  en  dendao, 
en  vez  del  tinico  diploma  de  bachiller  que  hoy  se  exxnde  a  todos  IO0  estudiantea.  Bn 
el  primero,  se  daria  la  pref erencia  en  la  extensidn  de  loe  estadioe  de  filoeoffa  y  literatum 
y  serviria  de  preparacidn  para  ingresar  a  las  fecultades  de  derecho  y  de  filosofta  de  laa 
univeraidades;  el  segundo  comprenderia,  de  preferenda,  las  ciendas  quimicas 
flaicas  y  naturales  y  las  matem&ticas,  y  comprenderfa  la  preparad6n  necesaiia  paia 
ingresar  a  las  facultades  de  dendas,  medidna  y  larmada.  Ann  podrfa  comprender 
una  segunda  subdivisi6n  en  dendas  naturales,  orientaddn  espedal  pant  las  carreiM 
de  medidna,  farmacia,  ingenieria  agrfcola,  qufmica  o  ingenieiia  qufmica  y  doctorado 
en  ciencias  naturales  y  bachillerato  en  dendas  flsicaa  y  matem&ticas,  destinado  a 
orientar  hacia  la  escuela  de  ingenieria  y  hada  el  doctorado  en  dendas  fbdcam.  For  lo 
dem^,  siendo  los  estudios  paralelos,  loe  dltimos  i>odr&n  ser  inteicambtableB,  siempre 
que  loe  alumnos  rindieran  las  materias  de  preferenda,  confonne  a  los  prQgramas  est»- 
blecidos;  de  mode  que  un  bachiller  en  Filoeofia  y  Letras  podria  tmnar  ademfo  el  titiilo 
en  ciencias  fisicas  y  matem&ticas,  siempre  que  rindiera  el  examen  coRespoodiente  al 
exceso  de  extensidn  que  en  eete  dltimo  se  diefa  al  Algebra  y  a  la  geometria,  etc.,  sobre 
lo  que  de  eetas  materias  se  estudiara  en  el  anterior. 

Aparentemente,  6sto  complicaria  el  fundonamiento  de  los  cdegioa  de  eogondft 
ensefianza,  exigiendo  un  aumento  del  profeeorado  y  un  mayor  n^&mero  de hona  de  daee; 
pero  ee  necesario  tener  en  cuenta,  que  nuestzo  actual  badiillerato  no  coneeponde  a  la 
extenBi6n  de  esta  clase  de  estudios  en  los  colegios  extranj^ros.  Asf,  alumnos  salidoe 
bachilleres  de  nuestros  colegios,  provistos  de  su  titulo  respectivo,  no  han  podido  in- 
gresar directamente  a  las  Uniyersidades  extranjeras,  sin  ima  preparaddn  ampliatoria, 
y  les  ha  side  al  prindpio  muy  diffdl  seguir  los  cursos  univendtarios,  per  ^ta  de  una 
preparad6n  sufidente,  que  estuviera  en  relad^n  con  la  que,  a  la  ensefianza  dentlfica 
se  da  en  las  universidades. 

Al  final  de  este  capf tulo,  se  encontrar6  un  proyecto  de  programa  para  loe  ties  cunos 
del  bachillerato,  el  cual  consulta  las  necesidades  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  tal  como 
la  hemes  bosquejado.  Pero  el  escoUo  de  la  ^ta  de  prepaiaci6n  de  los  alumnos  para 
ingresar  a  loe  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza,  no  eetaria  salvado  flino  con  la  adopcldii 
del  tftulo  o  certificado  de  ensefianza  primaria  y  con  el  de  programa  de  ingreso  que 
correspondicra  a  la  extensi6n  total  de  las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instrucddn 
primaria.  Sin  embargo,  esta  reforma,  no  surtiria  sub  efectos  al  comienzo,  porque 
para  ello  serfa  necesario  al  mismo  tiempo,  que  la  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria, 
aumentara  su  amplitud  y  mejorara  a  tal  punto,  que  pusiera  a  loe  alumnos  en 
condicionee  de  seguir  los  nuevoe  cursos  del  badiillerato,  sin  tener  que  repetir  lae 
materias  ya  aprendidas  en  ella.  Y  como  serfa  ilusorio  pensar  en  que  esto  pueda 
conseguirso  desde  el  comienzo  de  la  introducd6n  de  esta  reforma  y  86I0  se  lograrla 
al  cabo  de  algunos  afios  de  haberse  refonnado  la  ensefianza  primaria,  serfa  necesa- 
rio dejar  a  titulo  de  ensefianza  preparatoria  los  dos  primeros  afios  de  los  seis  que  actnal- 
mente  comprende  el  bachillerato,  dedidmdoloe  a  la  revifli6n  de  las  materias  primarias, 
lenguaje,  aritm^tica,  geograffa,  historia  y  las  demis  materias  accesorias.  En  nuestros 
colegios  ha  existido  esta  ensefianza  preparatoria,  pero  a  la  manera  de  una  escuela 
primaria  de  segundo  grade,  pues  en  realidad  los  dos  o  tres  primeros  afios  de  nueetro 
bachillerato,  corresponden  a  los  dos  dltimos  de  la  ensefianza  graduada. 

Actualmente  en  la  mayorfa  de  nuestros  colegios,  esta  ensefianza  preparatoria  ha  aide 
suprimida,  como  si  se  supusiera  que  ya  nuestraa  eecuelas  primariaa  dan  alumnoa 
suficientemente  bien  preparados  para  ingresar  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria. 
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Conccbido  asf  el  bachillerato,  ahorraria  el  establedmieiito  de  la  eDMllaiiift  cientlfta. 
previa  a  la  eepedalizacidn  profesional,  que  en  las  univenidades  francens  to  oooooe  ooa 
el  nombre  de  certificado  de  eetudios  de  dencias  quimicaSp  iisiGia  y  natimlfli  que 
orienta  hada  las  carrcras  univeraitaiias  de  ciendafl  aplicadas. 

Pero  acaso  lo  mds  diffcil  en  la  ensefianza  aecundaria  sea  el  mantenimieiilo  de  Ia 
disciplina  del  regimen  y  del  buen  orden  en  los  colegioa.  Estin  conformes  cui  todoa  ka 
autorcs  en  asef^urar  que  en  la  educaci6n  hay  una  parte  verdadermmente  mecAnica  qm 
pucde  ser  aaimilada  al  adiestramiento  en  loe  animales,  y  que  eatd  constituida  par  una 
bcrie  de  actoe  mecdnicos  que  en  el  nifio  imprimen  derto  h4bito  y  lo  enaefian  a  cumplir 
ciertos  actoe,  y  a  llenar  ciertos  dcberes,  de  modo  autom&tico.  Ahora  bien,  ettm  parte 
dc  adiestramiento  en  la  educad6n,  eatk  muy  mal  condudda  en  la  enaefiansa 
y  si  losniAoe  vueltos  adolcscentes  que  ingreaan  a  lea  colegioa  llevan  multitud  de 
tumbres  refiidas  muchas  vecca  con  el  buen  aentido  y  la  correcddn  aoclal  a  mia  de  ialta 
do  disciplina,  que  unidas  a  la  natural  travesura  y  turbulendaa  propiaB  de  la  edad  j 
agravadas  quizd  por  la  tendenda  ancestral  de  la  rasa,  hacen  diffdl  uumteDer  el 
buen  orden  en  los  colegioe.  Llegadoe  a  derta  6poca  de  la  vida,  loa  addeacentea*  j 
y  cntre  noeotros  quizd  de  una  manera  prematura,  empieaan  a  sentir  el  deapertar  de 
apetitos  y  pasiones  en  embri6n  y  al  mismo  tiempo  el  deaarrollo  corpond  y  ocg&nico, 
exigiondo  en  ellos  un  mayor  gasto  do  fuerzas,  comunica  a  bu  aiatema  nervioao,  ub 
estado  de  tension  y  de  hiperexcitad6n  que  m^  de  una  vea  ae  traduce  por  la  pereaa  y  el 
disgusto  por  los  estudioe,  la  impetuoddad,  la  tendenda  a  loa  actoa  violentoa  e  ine* 
flexi voe,  la  altancria,  la  scnsualidad,  y  la  frivolidad  en  loa  guatoe.  £a  que  en  eata  ^poca 
el  adoloeccnte  tienc  adn  los  sentidoe  del  nifio  dentro  de  la  annaz6n  y  de  la  eatnictuia 
del  hombre  y  en  mis  de  una  ocasi6Q,  el  desarrollo  muscular  y  teo  no  correapoiide  al 
desarrollo  del  sistcma  nervioso. 

En  tales  coudiciones  y  cou  tal  estado  fisiol<3gico  y  psicol^co,  el  adoleacento  mat 
atin  que  el  nino  necesita  ser  guiado  por  un  educad(Mr  hibil  y  en^rgico  que  ae  pieocupe 
de  modelar  su  caricter  en  esta  ^poca  de  la  vida,  en  que  ea  necMario  imprimir  loa  inili 
vigorosos  trazos  al  modelado  del  ser  psico-ffsico  humano,  corrigiendo  por  la  educacido 
las  teiidencias  iustintivas  que  dejadas  asf  mismas  y  merced  a  las  influendaa  del  medio 
anibieiite,  se  convertirfan  m^  tarde  en  vicios  y  pasiones  y  que  bien  conducidaa 
puedoii  ser  cualidades  utilizables  para  el  hombre  de  mis  tarde  y  para  la  aociedad  an 
que  viva.  I^a  violeiicia  puede  ser  transformada  en  generoea  acometividad;  la  alte- 
neria,  en  noble  orgullo,  la  frivolidad  y  la  ligereza  en  espiritualiamo,  en  alegrla  y 
amenidad  y  asf  sucesivamonte  si  se  cuida  de  educar,  al  mismo  tiempo  que  de  inatruir. 
Es  ^te  un  gran  defecto  de  nuestra  enseiianza  pdblica,  que  ya  he  aefialado  en  otim 
parte  y  es  que  no  educa  y  apenas  iustruye.  Por  eso  descuida  a  cada  paao  multitud  de 
pequcfios  y  de  grandes  detalles  que  influyen  notablemente  en  la  educacida  de  ki 
joveiies.  D^bese  esto,  a  que  eu  la  segunda  eiisefianza  Ialta  a6n  mis  que  en  la  piimeni 
toda  noci6n  pedagogica  y  apenas  si,  gracias  al  mayor  grado  de  cultura  de  au  profeaondoi 
ae  nuple  esta  falta  cou  medidas  toniadas  de  una  manera  intuitiva  y  jior  lo  taato 
empfricas. 

La  coiiservnci6n  del  onion  y  disciplina  eu  el  interior  de  loa  plantelea,  debeaer,  poea, 
cuesti6n  de  muchos  factores:  los  contxrimientoe  que  sobre  educaci6n  poaean  loa  diiee* 
tores  y  profesores  de  ellos,  del  estudio  del  caricter  especial  de  loa  alunmoa,  del  reparto 
de  las  horas  de  trabajo  y  recreo,  y  eu  general,  de  la  utilizaci6u  del  tiempo  y  de  la 
reglamentaci6n  interna;  asf  como  de  la  forma  y  del  m^todo  cou  que  se  pungan  CB 
pnk'tica  las  medidas  tomadas  jiara  conscrvar  el  buen  orden. 

La  enseiianza  secundaria,  ha  sido  hasta  estos  61  times  tiempos  aquella  que  de 
manera  mas  preferente  luin  atendido  nuestroe  gobiernos  y  si  su  direcci6u,  y  ai)puil- 
£aci6n  no  hubieran  corrido  las  veleidades  de  nuestra  polftica,  quizia  ae  hallarfa  lioj 
eu  un  pi^  si  no  brilluutc,  por  lo  menoe  aceptable  y  satiafactoria.  Entregada  dumnte 
largf)  tiempo  a  las  Comunidadcs  religiosas,  sobre  todo  a  loa  Jeauftaa,  ha  conaervado  el 
sello  del  ratio-ntudiorum  que  prenidfa  en  tiempo  de  aqu^Uoa  y  contra  cuyaa  huelha 
luchan  atin  por  abrirse  paso  las  modemas  ideas  pedag6gica8. 
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Las  ''Realflchulen"  (escuelas  reales)  cuyo  nombre  no  indica  may  daxinMiito  k 
naturaleza,  a  pesar  de  lo  que  antee  decian  los  alemanet,  dan  una  nniiiflanfa  mcoii* 
daria  eBpedal,  estando  desdnadas  en  un  prindpio  a  loa  j6venea  que  ae  ptepanban  a 
entiar  en  las  profesioneB  comercialee  e  induatrialea,  en  dertaa  ramaa  de  la  adminia- 
trad6n,  o  en  las  eecuelas  superioreB  que  a  la  adminiatnuddn  conducen. 

Por  el  contiario,  loe  gymnaaium,  semejantea  o  equivalentes  a  loa  liceoa  famncewi 
o  a  lo6  institutoe  espafioles,  son  los  eBtablecimientos  de  la  enaeftanaa  aecondaiia 
cldaica,  quo  dan  aptitud  a  los  j6venes  para  seguir  los  cuisos  pdblicos  de  loa  pmfeauiai 
de  facultad,  llamados  ^'Gyninasiallehrer"  y  corresponden  a  las  daaes  de  "Hunaani- 
dades''  y  a  las  clases  superiores  de  los  referidos  liceos  e  institutos;  es  dedr,  que  eft 
ellos  se  hacen  los  estudioe  del  bachillerato  diuco  (Gymnaaialbildung). 

Alemania  como  el  resto  de  Europa,  no  conoci6  hasta  el  comienao  del  aiglo  XDC, 
mds  que  doe  clases  de  establecimientos  escolares:  las  escuelaa  piimariaa,  abiertaa  a 
todo  el  mundo  y  dando  una  enseiianza  elemental  m^  o  menoa  por  eztenaot  y  laa 
eecuelas  latinas,  dando  acceso  a  las  universidades  y  destinadaa  a  los  bijoa  de  loi 
clases  superiores  de  la  sociedad,  en  poeesi6n  de  la  riqueaa  y  de  la  inflnenda,  anexaa 
a  las  profesiones  liberales.  La  escuela  latina  de  antafio,  ea  el  Gimnaaio  de  hof 
( Staatsgy  mnasium ) . 

Se  dcbi6  comprender,  sin  embargo,  pronto  en  Alemania  que  esta  dltima  enaafianaai 
o  sea  la  escuela  cl^ica,  apropiada  a  las  necesidades  de  una  sodedad,  en  la  cual  la 
clase  media  no  habla  adquiiido  la  importancia  que  poco  a  poco  le  aaeguianm  lea 
progrcsos  del  comercio  y  de  la  industria»  no  daba  satiafturcidn  a  esa  categoria  namoRaa 
de  ciudadanos,  que  no  encontraba  en  el  estudio  casi  exdusivo  de  lenguaa  y  litan* 
turas  antiguas  una  preparad6n  suficiente  a  las  divenas  carrena  profeaionalea,  cuyo 
numero  e  importancia  aumentan  de  dia  en  dia. 

Tales  fueron  las  consideraciones  que  dieron  origen  a  esta  enaafJanisa  media,  deaif- 
nada  bajo  el  nombre  de  real,  porque  el  estudio  preferente  es  el  de  las  doidaa 
prendidas  en  la  voz  gendrica  de  realien,  cuyo  significado  es  realidadea, 
exactas,  conocimientos  positivos,  cosas  de  la  Naturaleza.  De  este  mode  naderon 
''Realschulen/'  centros  docentes  que  substituyeron  d  estudio  dd  gringo  y  del  latin 
por  una  ensefianza  mds  apropiada  a  la  \'ida  pr^tica,  es  decir,  mia  dentifica  qua 
literaria,  y  cuyo  fin  ha  de  ser,  ejerdtar  en  d  nifio  o  en  d  joven,  laa  fueraaa  fisicaa, 
tanto  como  las  intelectuales.  Estos  establecimientos  ban  aide  desde  su  creaddn  tan 
numcrosos  como  las  escuelas  cldsicas  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  y  ban  contado  can 
igual  numero  de  alumnos. 

HemoB  dicho  antes  que  Alemania  no  conoci6  hasta  los  comienzos  del  slglo  XIX^ 
m^  eecuelas  que  las  de  primera  eu.'^ei'ianza  y  las  latinan,  en  el  sentido  de  que  haata 
entonoes  no  hc  afirmarun  algunuH  in  ten  toe  que  bubo  con  anterinridad  para  ciear  laa 
"ReaK'huIen." 

Al  peda^)gf>  Ilecher,  d  mismo  que  rcdacto  luego  el  ''General  Landschul-Regl^ 
ment"  (17G3),  tu6  dcbida  la  crea(:i6n  de  una  de  las  primeras  escuelas  de  esta  clasai 
instulada  en  Berlin  en  el  aAo  1747.  Su  fin  era  rcomplazar  la  ensefianza  excluaiva  da 
las  palabras  por  la  de  las  realidades,  y  que  se  destinaba  a  los  jdvenes  que  no  ae  piopCH 
nfan  seguir  los  cursoe  de  las  Uxiivervidadee.  La  orientaoi6n  general  de  su  m^odo 
coni*islla  en  hacer  descansar  los  conocimientos  subre  el  estudio  de  cosas  Daturalaa^ 
modelos,  planoe,  objctos  dtiles  a  la  vida  comiin.  De  aqui  el  nombre  de  fanmlaa 
n^ules.  Esta  refurma  era  toda  una  rcvoluci6n.  Como  podrA  suponerse,  tuvo  antai 
de  Hor  adoptada,  quo  veneer  muchoH  obstdculos,  cncontrando  de  parte  de  los  Gimna- 
HUta  la  md^  viva  oposici^n;  los  pn)fei*<>rep,  temiendo  ver  disminuir  el  ndmero  da  sua 
aluninoe,  dedaraban  en^*rgicamente  que  la  nueva  enseiianza  destru^  los  eetudioa 
(sorioH. 

Las  escuelas  reales,  fundadas  durante  el  siglo  XVIII,  sucumbieion  despu^  da 
varius  afios  de  existencia.  El  "  Philanthn)pium  "  que  Basedow  otganiad  en  Dneda 
en  1774,  y  que  no  era  mas  que  una  "Realschule,"  tampoco  prosper6.    £m  al  aylo 
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El  Emporador  Guillormo,  hombre  de  mi  6poca,  y  que  estd  dotado  de  un  gna  espfritn 

de  obsen-acion,  se  oxproe6  asf  en  una  ocaai6n  solemme: 

'  'Ante  todo,  yo  quiBiera  advertir  quo  aquf  ae  trata  exclusivamentc  de  medidas  t^rnicaa 
y  pvdas{ygk'Q»  que  vamos  a  tomar  para  educar  a  nucstra  juventud,  de  manera  que 
reeponda  a  las  iic^^'esidades  do  la  aitua/'J6n  quo  ocupa  la  patna  en  el  mundo«  y  tambite 
para  poncria  a  la  altura  de  las  luchas  por  la  vida.  Las  eacuelas  (l^aae  univeraidadea) 
nan  rumplido  lo  sobroliumano  y  ban  producido,  a  mi  placer,  una  muy  srande  aobr^ 
produorimi  do  porsouas  in^trufdas,  mds  que  la  nac'idn  puede  soportar  y  m£i  que  pued 
Boportar  los  misnios  Individ  uos. 

Kn  cso  la  fraee  del  prfncipo  de  Hismark,  el  proletariado  de  los  bachiUerea,  que  n 

tros  posoomos,  es  cxacta.  La  mavor  parte  de  los  oandidatos  del  hambre,  principal- 
nionto  los  sonoros  periodistas,  son  bachilleres  fracasados  (la  palabra  es  dura);  eaeea  ua 
poli^o  para  nonotros.  Tal  exceeo,  que  ahora  es  ya  domasiadp  erande,  bace  que  nueatfm 
patria  so  asemoje  a  un  campK)  aaturado  de  agua,  que  no  puede  soportar  mia  el  riego. 
Por  6sto,  es  porquc  yo  no  autorizar6  mds  la  apertiuik  de  gimnafltos,  de  los  cualea  no  a» 
mo  piioda  domostrar  enteramonto  la  raz6n  do  scr  y  la  neceeidad.  Tenemoe  ya  ba^ 
tantos. " 

Esta  tendoncia  hacia  lo  utilitario,  contra  la  cual  ea  impoaible  alsane  por  que  ea 
general  y  cada  hombre  es  hombre  de  su  tiempo,  comenz6  a  manifestane  hace  ya  baa> 
tantes  anos.  No  es  de  ahora  el  escntor  franci'^s  que  dijo:  "Dana  la  lutte  Stabile  entra 
la  ''Realschule''  et  le  *'gymnase, "  c'eet  le  dernier  qui  perd  chaque  jour  du  tenaia, 
par  suite  de  la  predominance  croissante  du  point  de  vue  utilitaire. " 

Por  nuestra  parte  afiadiremos  por  cuenta  propia,  que  en  el  Ecuador,  una  vei  temi- 
nados  los  estudios  primaries,  los  padres  de  familia  de  claae  pobre,  pueblo  o  bnigueala, 
quo  no  quieren  dcdicar  a  sus  hijos  a  ejorcer  un  oficio  manual,  loa  matriculan  OD 
los  cologios  adn  cuando  no  tengan  intenciones  de  darlee  una  carrera  univerBtaria. 
Para  quo  aprendan  algo  mds  .  .  .  goneralmente  dicen.  Muchoa  hijos  de  familiaa 
acomodadas  que  no  tienen  intejicioncs  de  ingrosar  a  la  Univeraidad,  siguen  los  curaoa 
de  los  cologios,  (juo  abandonan,  lo  mismo  que  los  primeros,  antes  de  terminar  loaostudioa 
del  Baihilleralo,  Uovaudo  por  consiguiente,  una  educaci6n  incompl»ta  e  igiiorando 
muchos  coTiocimientos  titiloe  en  la  vida  prd<;tica.  En  los  colegios  de  acguxula  en- 
Bi'ilanza  so  obsen'a,  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  alunuios  abandonaban  los  cmaos  al 
lk>gar  al  torcero  o  cuarto  a  no,  sobre  todo  si  ban  ompezado  a  seguirlos  en  UTia  edad  de 
14  a  15  anos,  ^poi'a  on  la  cual  ol  adoloeconte  comienza  a  sentir  ya  loa  inwHntiif  y  \^ 
toiidojiciafl  del  hombre. 

En  un  curso  en  que  comienzan  gcneralmente  80  6  100  alumnos,  861o  terminan  los 
estudios  hasta  obtener  el  tltulo  de  l«acbiller  10  6  12  de  ellos.  Los  denies  deaertaa 
poco  a  poco,  sin  olitener  de  sus  aflos  de  estudios,  otra  cosa,  que  un  bamiz  superficial 
de  cultura.  Kesulta  en  niuchas  ocasioncs,  que  el  programa  de  los  estudios  del  bMlii« 
llcrato,  no  so  adapta  a  las  tendcncias  mentales  del  alumno  y  que  en  mis  de  una  ocandn, 
un  estudiante  que  se  distingue  en  los  estudios  literarios  puramente  te6ricos  de  liter»- 
tura,  historia  o  filosofia,  so  encucntra  incapacitado  para  los  estudios  de  matemiticaa 
y  ciencias  exactas  y  \  ice  \  ersa;  un  buen  alumno  de  matemdticas  mint  con  despego  lot 
estudios  litemrios.  Esto  da  ori^n  a  quo,  confundidos  come  se  hallan  unos  y  otroSy 
por  un  fuerte  acto  de  Helecci6n,  triunian  sulo  los  que  pueden  estudiar  el  progiaina 
complete. 

Se  noB  objetard,  que^nuestro  actual  1  achillerato  se  acerca  mis  a  la  "Realscholen" 
que  al  *'Gimnasio"  o^liceo  cldidco,  puesto  que  se  ban  suprimido  hace  tiempo  loe 
estudios  del  griego  >{del  latin;  pero  contestaremos  que  la  escuela  de  la  realidad  y 
el  colegio  de  segunda  enseflanza,  difieren  no  s6lamente  en  la  preferencia  que  se  da 
en  la  una  al  aprendizaje  de  las  lenguas  \  i-.  as  y  al  de  las  ciencias  exactas,  aino  tMwiKSiki^ 
en  su  finalidad  y  en  su  espiritu  mismo.  El  alumno  de  la  "Realachulea"  aabe  que 
no  se  prepara  para  ser  doctor,  medico,  abogado  o  farmac^utico  y  que  no  va  a 
largos  afios  en^a]uni\  eraidad,  para  obtener  un  diploma,  aino  que  al  salir  de  la 
podri  emplearse  en  una  casa  comercial  o  en  una  plantaci6n  agrfcola  o  ea  una  explo- 
^    6n  industrial. 
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Y  como  ^te  debe  ser  uno  de  los  fines  de  la  educaci6ii  que  a  la  vei  debe  ilwiimllM 
el  coraz6n,  el  cerebro  y  el  musculo,  creo  que  la  ensefiansa  secundaria  hoy  tan  teMca, 
debe  tender  a  £acilitar  el  deearrollo  de  este  tiltimo  6rgano,  no  86I0  por  el  deporto  y  la 
gimnaaia,  sino  tambL^n  per  el  trabajo  manual  bien  conducido. 

Generalmente,  en  nueetroe  colegioe  de  eegunda  eneefianza,  loe  alumnoe  diaponen  al 
dla  de  muchas  horas  libres  que  si  no  las  paean  en  el  local  por  no  obligtoelo  a  ello  el 
reglamento,  la  mayorfa  lae  exnplean  may  mal,  en  una  ^poca  que  IO0  adokocentee  qiM 
comienzan  a  sentir  lae  excitaciones  de  apetitos  nuevoe,  eon  vlctimaa  propicUa  de  todai 
las  concupiscencias  y  de  curioeidades  que  los  llevan  a  situaciones  que  para  elloa  tieneo 
el  atractlvo  de  lo  desconocido  y  apenas  soepechado.  En  cambio,  cuando  un  Regla- 
mento  severe  obliga  a  los  jdvenes  a  permanecer  largas  boras  dentro  de  un  plantal,  el 
tedio  y  el  aburrimiento  los  invade  y  exalta  su  caiicter  turbulento  y  revoltoeo.  Afii- 
dase  a  ^sto,  que  como  ya  hemos  dicho,  la  mayorfa  de  los  locales  no  dispone  de  patioi 
y  jardines  de  recreo,  los  educandoe  en  su  mayor  parte  estto  obligados  a  permanecer 
largas  boras  en  las  salas  de  estudio  en  posiciones  inc6modas  por  la  mala  construccidn 
del  mobiliario  escolat,  bajo  un  calor  t<5rrido  en  la  costa  y  bajo  un  frio  glacial  en  la 
sierra.  iCudnto  mejor  serfa,  aprovechadas  esas  boras  de  vagancia,  extravfo  o 
mien  to  y  de  fastidio,  si  altemindolascon  tiemposde  descanso  que  podrfanserutilL 
en  juegos  y  recreos,  se  aprovecbaran  on  dar  a  los  jdvenes  ensefianzasmanualesapUcadaal 

En  algunos  colegios  existe  una  imprenta  para  su  ser\'icio:  si  al  lado  de  este  taller 
de  tipograffa  so  montaran  otros  de  encuadernaci<3n,  litografla  y  fotograbado,  etc.,  y 
otroe  de  carj)interia  y  de  herrerfa,  siquiera  en  pequefia  escala,  los  alumnos  ocuparten 
litilmente  una  buena  parte  de  su  tienipo,  retribuirfan  con  su  trabajo  los  gastoe  que 
biciera  el  colegio  en  cl  montaje  y  sostenimiento  dc  los  talleres,  aprcnderfan  a  ver 
con  mcnos  terror  las  artes  mecdnicas,  adquirirfan  b^bitos  de  laboriosidad  y  de  trabajo, 
ejorcltarian  el  nidsculo  y  fijarian  las  ideas  de  una  manera  ordenada  y  serena,  hallando 
en  la  prdctica  la  aplicacion  de  muchoe  conocimientos  generales  por  ellos  aprendidos, 
y  por  ultimo,  se  acostumbrarfan  a  contemplar  los  resultados  de  un  trabajo  asociado 
y  conjunto,  viendo  con  el  de  cada  uno  el  de  todoe  los  dem^. 

Los  muscofl  y  laboratorios  tampo<*o  len  debioran  ostar  ccrradoe  y  en  boras  de  tiabajos 
pr&cticoe;  los  alumnos  podrfan  aumcntar  con  eus  preparaoionee  y  con  las  mneetias 
recogidas  en  excursionos  antcriores,  las  coleccionoa  <ie  zooloirfa.  bot&nica  y  mineralogfa 
o  intercsarHe  en  los  trabajos  personalcs  de  bus  profemjres  ayudandoles  en  operaciones 
secundarias  que  loo  amaestrarian  on  los  ensayos  y  manipulaciones.  Para  todo  Mo 
es  preciso,  que  los  altmnnos  se  acostumbren  a  mirar  con  rariflo  y  respeto  el  mobiliario 
del  colegio.  Es  lamentable  que  hoy  no  se  pue<la  entre^rar  a  los  alumnos  libros  o 
aparatoB,  sin  que  los  detcrioren  y  aun  destnx^n  por  la  falta  de  aprecio  y  de  cuidado 
quo  por  ellos  tienen. 

Es  nccesario  incul carles  que  esoe  libros  y  esos  aparatos,  son  instrumentos  de  pnh 
f^reso,  cuya  conserva(d6n  intereea  a  UkIos,  y  onsefiarles  a  apreciar  la  responaabilidad 
que  adquieren  cuando  se  les  confia  uno  de  cll(»8.  Por  mucbo  que  sea  el  n^mero  del 
personal  de  vigilancia  de  un  role^'io.  mientras  los  alumnos  no  adquieran  esta  nspoiomr 
bilidad,  no  scrd  posible  poncr  a  su  disposicion  el  material  necesario  para  las  enaefiaa* 
Kas  pructicas. 

En  las  relacioncs  de  la  onMoflanza  secundaria,  ontre  los  padres  de  los  alumnoe  y  los 
direotorcs  de  colc^os,  existe  a<aua]incnte  un  cm>r,  y  es  que  los  primeroe  se  desentieii- 
den  general  men  to  de  la  conducta  etu-olar  de  sus  hijos  y  con  un  carifto  y  una  temura 
mal  entendidos  liaccn  (*aso  omiso  de  las  faltas  que  6stos  c(»mcton  y  aun  llegan  a  creerlos 
victimas  de  la  inquina  de  los  profcsores. 

Descuidada  la  vi^'ilancia  del  niAo  fuera  de  las  boras  de  clase«  4tite  dejado  a  sa  albe- 
drlo,  cumplc  suh  dcberos  escolaros  si  cs  de  natural  otftudioso  y  aplicado  y  se  despie^ 
o<'Upa  de  oil  oh.  ni  ea  frivolo  y  no  tiene  gusto  por  el  estudio.  Antes  que  estos  castigoi 
humillantes  o  vejatorios  que  so  imponen  a  Irw  alumnos  <le  los  colegios.  rreo  que  W 
tendrfan  mejores  resultados.  si  se  obli<;ara  a  los  paiires  de  familia  a  compartir  con  loi 
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vicisitudes  la  facultad  de  cienciafi  ha  dejado  de  existir  variafl  veces:  el  nvndonte 
Garcia  Moreno  denominando  la  "Eflcuela  PolilAMiica/'  trayendo  como  pwlwowia 
ilustrados  jesuitas  alemanee  y  dot^dola  de  laboratorios,  gabinetes  y  miiMCM,  fimdd 
ella  las  ensefLanzas  de  ingenierfa  civil  y  de  farmacia.  Con  la  aumncia  de  loe  ptof( 
extraujeros  languidcci6  largoe  afioe  y  por  dltimo  fu^  claumiiada,  basU  que  be|o  la 
egida  del  Minifltro  Don  Luis  Martinez  f u6  reorganizada  aBimiamo  con  una  parte  de  n 
profesorado  traido  del  extranjero.  Mas  en  10  afios  que  Ueva  de  fundada  ^cuAnlos 
lo6  profesionalefl  que  de  ella  han  salido  graduadoo?  El  Sr.  Dr.  Don  Carlos  Tober 
goilo  en  un  interesante  y  bien  meditado  estudio  titulado  "Ia  Reforma  Univenitvia 
en  el  Ecuador,"  emite  respecto  a  ella  muy  interesantes  conceptofl,  que  nUb  telde 
tendrenios  ocani^n  de  adoptar  y  reproducir:  b&Btenos  por  ahora  hacer  constar  que 
poco  o  nada  ha  progresado  en  este  asunto  nueetra  Universidad  Centnl  fli  bien  cuenia 
con  un  profesorado  nacional,  la  mayor  parte  graduado  en  las  univeraidades  eoropeae  y 
compucpto  de  jdvenes  inteligentes,  y  que  estin  pr6ximos  a  llegar  algunos  prolemes 
extranjeros  ])ara  integrar  bu  personal . 

Se  dice  adomds,  que  se  le  va  a  dotar  de  un  buen  material  de  ensefiansa  y  qtaxk  de 
local  propio  y  adaptado  a  bus  necesidades. 

Las  Univeraidades  de  Guayaquil  y  Cuenca  son  de  creaci6n  mucho  mia  reciente, 
pues  solo  datan  desdc  1895;  antes  de  esa  ^poca  b61o  tenfan  la  denominacidn  de  juntes 
universitarias  y  se  hallaban  bajo  la  dependencia  del  colegio  de  segunda  euseltauua  de 
la  Provincia.  En  una  y  otra  s61o  existen  facultadee  de  derecho,  de  medicina  y  de 
farmacia,  y  aunque  cuenta  con  profesorado  competente  y  docto  en  bus  rcapecti 
matcrias,  curecen  casi  por  completo  de  material  de  ensefianza:  laboratorioe, 
gabinetes,  etc. 

S61o  la  Universidad  Central  se  encuentra  mejor  a  este  respecto,  pues  cuenta  oou 
regulares  laboratorios  de  qufmica  y  bacteriologfa  y  un  buen  Museo  de  historia  natuial« 
asl  como  un  gabinete  de  ffsica.  En  los  tiempos  del  Presidente  Garcia  Moreno*  fut 
instalada  con  verdadera  suntuosidad  y  los  laboratorios  de  hoy  son  rezagus  mis  o  menoe 
remozados  de  los  que  entoiicos  existieron. 

El  Min'stro  Don  Luis  N.  Dillon,  que  iududablemente  ha  sido  uno  de  loe  reformielae 
m^  atrevidos  que  ha  tenido  el  Ecuador  en  las  ultimas  ^pocas,  si  bien  no  pndo  Uew 
a  cabo  sun  proyectos  de  reforma  por  el  corto  espacio  de  tiempo  que  ejerci6  su  cttgo  y 
por  la  oposici6n  que  c^sos  proyectos  suscitaron,  comparando  el  ndmero  de  nueetfse 
Univen^idadcs  con  el  de  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador,  y  proporcionalmente  con  el  de 
las  demiis  naoiones,  halla  que  el  ndmero  de  tres  es  excesivo  y  que  por  diluirse  en  ellse 
los  enfuorzos  dc  la  naci6n  ninguno  de  los  tres estableci mien tos  corresponden  asu  ol^ete. 
En  realidad,  Mo  un  espfritu  provincialista,  arraigado  desde  muy  antiguo  y  que  divide 
la  Naci6n  en  tres  rcgiones  que  corresponden  a  loe  tres  departamentus  en  que  primi- 
tivamente  se  dividfa  el  Ecuador,  hace  desear  a  loe  habitantes  de  cada  uno  de  elke 
tener  instituciones  propias  e  indcpendientes,  pero  calcadas  las  unas  de  he  otni| 
atcniendosc  on  ^to  m^  que  a  las  nei-esidades  de  cada  regi6n,  al  prurito  de  imitacidii  j 
al  af^n  dc  igualar  o  Bobropujar  a  la  Provini-ia  vecina. 

Asi  por  ejemplo,  la  Universidad  de  Cuenca,  tiene  una  facultad  de  leyes,  otia  de 
medicina  y  farmticia;  ahora  bi^n,  la  ciudad  goza  de  uno  de  los  climas  mis  suavea  e 
iguales  y  templados  del  Ecuador,  siciido  por  cunsiguiente  muy  salubre,  por  lo  que  en 
su  hospital  apenas  se  aloja  un  t^'rmino  medio  de  cincuenta  enfermos  sobre  una  pobla- 
ci6n  dc  cuarenta  mil  habitantes.  Ijoe  j6vene8  estudiantes  de  medicina,  apenaa  jraet 
si  tienen  ocasi6n  de  hacer  prdctica  hospitalaria  imprest-indible  en  esta  carrera  y  ifiirtMe 
a  ^sto,  que  un  mal  entendido  pudor  y  un  prejuirio  en  los  usos  y  costumbrei,  lei 
impide  hacer  exAmenes  ginecol^gicos. 

8i  adcmds  se  toma  en  cuenta  la  falta  do  I.*aboratorio8  >  y  de  instrumentos  paia  lae 
enseflanzas  quirdrgicas  y  anat6miraR,  se  podr&  darse  cuenta  de  lo  insuficientemenle 
preparados  que  resultan  los  m6dicofl  que  ralen  de  esta  universidad. 


1  L«  tecQltad  da  CuensA  ha  adqulrido  dltimtnto  un  labormtorto  d«  bseCtriologla. 


Lft  bondad  del  clima  y  pobi 
diantee  de  la  univemdad  y  ai 
nuuHe  por  las  demfis  Provinc 
ladiferenci&delclima,  delaai 
por  causa  de  su  imruficiente  p 
per  U  Donibradfa  de  sub  profen 
qae  los  doctorea  en  medicina. 
Loja,  raducida  a  una  facultad 
una  provincia  de  100.000  hall 
cairera  de  laa  leyee?  86I0  Ui 
TJnivenddadea  de  Quito  de  ( 
esos  muchacboe  «on  bijos  de 
eseDcialmente  agrfcola  y  quis 

La  Daivarddad  del  Amay, 
roB  agrtcolaa,  civilee  y  de  mi 
la  facultad  de  leyes,  creo  qw 
univeraitaria  de  Loja  y  fundi 
veterinaria  y  otra  de  ingeniei 
graffa  y  agrimensura  que  ae 
tianza. 

Y  conate  que  s6Io  porque 
pTovincialistaB  y  porque  sd  « 
provincias  aiuayas,  no  me  mu 
total  de  la  oniveraidad  y  de  h< 

Por  lo  que  bace  a  Guayaqui 
apropiada  en  el  Ecuador  par 
la  zona  c&lida  y  baja  de  la  Co 
a  eua  alumnos  de  hacer  mucl 
fl&nza  tunica  y  cienttfica;  b6 
dotado  para  el  ndmero  de  al 
material  para  las  enaefianEta 
anatomta  patol6gica,  de  tox 
etc.,  en  uaapalabra,  proveen 
debida  forma,  y  aobre  todo,  c( 
eetas  insIalacloDea.  Per  razd 
qui!  ea  insustituible;  no  oal  li 

En  laa  Provinciaa  de  la  cc 
universidadea  Berraniegoa,  ba} 

Los  males  que  de  este  ezcee 
magiBtradoa  de  la  Naci6n,  cla 
la  supreaitin  de  la  facultad  di 
superior  de  agricuttuia  y  por 
quil,  podrfa  comprender  tamb 
y  la  creaci6n  de  eatoa  institul 
que  ee  agricola  industrial  y  c< 
La  facilidad  de  comunicaciou 
la  mayor  baratura  de  la  vida, 
que  quiaieran  seguir  la  cairen 
Quit4i  y  Cuenca,  sin  mucbo  e: 
para  loe  eecasoe  de  fortuna. 

De  propdaito,  be  dejado  pi 
importante  del  Ecuador,  pw  i 

La  Universidad  Cential,  ■ 
lUtimoe  tiempoe  y  se  halla  ei 
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hablado  de  las  reformas  que  se  pienaan  introducir  en  la  facultad  de  cienciM,  en  !• 
que  respecta  al  personal  y  al  material,  ya  hemes  dicho  que  poeee  buMMW  gabinelM  y 
museoe;  pero  su  local,  vetusto  y  arcaico  ca8er6n  de  la  6poca  colonial,  ramlta  ibip- 
decuado  para  su  objeto.  La  mania  criticable  en  la  edificaci6n  de  las  dndadfli 
hispano-americanaa  de  aglomerar  en  tomo  de  la  plaza  principal  loa  mejoraa  edifickw^ 
ha  vuelto  muy  centra]  su  ubicaci6n;  pero  esto  que  parece  una  ventaja  a  loaojoa  d« 
la  mayorfa,  ee  al  contnuio  un  grave  defecto,  porque  estrechado  por  todos  ladoa  no  m 
posible  pensar  en  un  local  asi  situado,  en  hacer  nuevaa  instolacionea  y  en  daite 
toda  la  amplitud  requerida  por  las  necesidadee  que  diariamente  se  crean. 

Existo  el  proyecto  de  vender  el  antiguo  local,  para  con  su  producto  compimr  teneoM 
en  los  extramuros  de  la  Capital  y  levantar  un  edificio  de  nueva  planta.  Peio  par 
amor  a  la  tradici6n«  hay  muchos  que  se  oponen  a  este  proyecto.  De  todos  modot,  ri 
se  quiere  dar  a  la  facultad  de  ciencias,  la  nueva  organizaci6n  que  se  proyecta,  mi 
menester  edificar  un  local  nuevo  en  un  terrene  m4s  amplio,  so  pena  de  levantar  vn 
local  especial  para  esta  facultad,  lo  que  me  parece  menos  conveniente. 

El  profesorado  de  todas  las  universidadee  del  Ecuador,  tiene  mMtoa  indiacutibler 
los  j6venos  profesores  vienen  con  nuevoe  brfos  a  reemplazar  a  las  viejas  lumbi 
que  alumbraron  en  su  tiempo  y  que  poco  a  poco  van  extingui^doee.    Si  no 
Universidades  estuvieran  mejor  dotadas  de  material  cientffico  de  investigaddn, 
hay  duda  que  la  ciencia  haria  en  nuestro  pais  tantas  adquisiciones  como  en  cumlqui 
otro. 

Por  lo  que  hace  a  la  facultad  de  leyes  y  a  la  medicina  de  la  Univeraidad  Centnl, 
una  y  otra  tienen  tradiciones  muy  honrosas.  La  (iltima,  sin  embargo  se  hallaba  vn 
tanto  en  retraso  en  los  quince  afios  anteriores,  pero  la  renovaci6n  de  su  penonal 
docentc.  con  j6vene8  mMicos  que  han  ido  a  las  capitales  europeaa  a  perfeccioi 
los  adclantos  de  su  profcsidn,  le  ha  dado  nuevo  impulse  y  sus  cdtedras  en  general 
hoy  bien  servidas.  He  hablado  de  la  reoiganizaci6n  de  la  facultad  de  ciencias  e  i 
tir6  acerca  dc  este  punto  en  que  las  enseftanzas  que  alH  deben  darse  debeiin  estar  en 
rclaci6n  con  el  estado  actual  del  pais  y  con  el  ndmero  de  profesionalea  a  que  pneda 
dar  ociipaci6n.  Es  mucha  verdad,  que  actualmente  ocupamos  un  ndmero  reUtiva- 
monte  crecido  de  ingenioroe  extranjeros  en  nuestras  obras  ptiblicas  y  que  muchM 
de  las  cdtcilras  dc  las  ciencias  exactas  han  tenido  o  tienen  necetddad  de  ser  regentadae 
asimismo  por  extranjeros;  pero  indudablcmente  que  pasada  la  ^^poca  de  la  construccitfn 
de  las  obras  pilbliras,  hoy  emprcndidas,  no  habrfa  en  el  pais  ocupaci6n  auficiente 
para  un  numoro  regular  de  ingcnieros,  asi  como  cubiertas  las  plazas  del  ptofeeotado 
en  colegios  y  universidades,  scria  dificil  que  un  ge61ogo,  un  naturalista,  hallara  con 
su  profo8i6n  una  ocupacion  lucrativa. 

La  industria  no  se  ha  desarrollado  aun  en  el  Ecuador  y  por  razones  que  no  ce  del 
caso  entrar  a  considerar  aquf,  tardard  bastante  tiempo,  antes  de  que  pueda  Milo. 
Por  lo  mismo,  un  ntimero  considerable  de  qufmicos  y  de  ingenieros  qufmicoe  no  hallaila 
ocupaci6o  en  el  pais,  aun  suponiendo  que  las  Municipalidades  de  la  Repdblica  o 
por  lo  menos  de  las  capitales  de  Provincias,  crearan  laboratories  municipalea  y  qne 
otras  Instituciones  hicieran  lo  mismo  y  que  las  plazas  de  profesores  en  loe  colegioe 
y  univcFHidades  se  Uenaran  todas  con  alumnos  salidos  de  una  facultad  de  cienciaa. 
Por  estas  razones,  opino  que  la  nuitricula  dc  esta  facultad  debe  ser  limitada  a  un 
ndmero  dc  plazas  que  no  sobrctxise  las  necesidades  del  pais. 

Se  me  dird  que  esta  prccauci6n  es  iniitil,  porque  actualmente  sea  por  U  corlft 
extensi6n  dc  la  enscilanza  cientifica,  sea  por  el  poco  aprccio  que  se  tiene  a  loa  titaloa 
de  ingenicro  y  doctor  en  ciencias,  obtenidos  dentro  del  pais,  sea  en  fin  porque  loa 
j6venc8  dcrtconfian  de  hallar  ocupaci6n  al  salir  con  un  tftulo  semejanle,  el  ca«>  es 
que  la  facultad  de  ciencias,  es  la  menos  concurrida,  no  pasando  de  25  a  30  el  ndmero 
de  sus  alumnos.    Pero  habrd  que  tener  en  cuenta  la  atraccion  que  se  ptoduciii 

facultad  de  ciencias  mejore  su  personal,  aumentiindolo  con  ^gunos 


jJ^ 


extranjeroe,  ael  m 
en  el  presupueeto 
profeeiones,  Ina  qi 
En  mi  opiuidn, 
a  im  programa  ea 
ciencias  fisicaa  y 
minae,  el^ctrica 
enBeOanzas,  podris 
por  loa  miBinos  prol 
en  el  curso  de  quti 
y  uii  experts  qufm 
Be  d6  mayor  exten 

Asf  comprendid 
eatik  Itamada  a  de 
manera  esagerada 

Lo  que  ee  hal^a 
del  esplritu  unm 
penear  y  ducurrir, 
en  U  vida  piJblic 
maniiefltacionee  y 
ee  Uata  de  un  pa' 
coneidera  que  la  < 
loe  deetinoe  del  pai 
para  Uenarlo  debii 

Los  varies  Con) 
despertar  esUw  ae 
voz  m^,  las  dales 

de  inveatigaci^n  c 
centros  de  aprend 
donde  el  eatudio 
problemas.  Entoi 
del  tiempo  para  co 
el  nuestro,  no  ae 
Buperiores,  que  so 
de  nueBtras  unive 
y  dcecubrimientot 
de  nuestras  Univei 
que  bace  por  dar 
poDsarse  tambi^n, 
superiorea,  porqu< 
las  conterenciaa,  ( 
espfritu. 

I/O  que  Be  oponi 
que  tanto  me  he  t 

laa  simpatfaa  poHt 


obli(^  a  UD  profes 
va»  de  forluna  y 
equivalente  a  la  q 
llenen,  el  proteaor 
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calidad  de  los  preferidoa  por  las  aiinpaUas  gubemativas  y  en  gensral  ooiMid«M&  Ib 
enseAanza  como  una  ocupaci6n  pasajera  y  no  como  una  ritnacida  eitable  y 
nente. 

Algo  86  ha  hablado  en  los  tiltimos  tiempos  de  anatomfa  univeraitaria,  lo 
que  de  participaci6n  de  los  estudiantes  en  la  administraci6n  de  ella.  GoiMidenado 
muy  maduramente  el  asunto  en  cuesti6n,  creo  que  aparte  de  la  libertad  en  1ft  ete- 
ci6n  del  profesorado  y  en  la  de  la  ensefianza,  siempre  que  ^sta  no  sea  contrarift  a  la 
moral  o  a  la  existencia  del  E^stado  y  los  vfnculos  sociales,  creo  que  nnft  aapaiftcidB 
absoluta  de  las  Universidades,  no  es  posible  ni  conveniente  en  d  Ecuador. 

Raspecto  al  segundo  asunto,  mientras  los  estudiantes  trataban  de  61,  las  juntaa  d« 
profesores  dictaban  reglamentos  restrictlvos,  en  los  que  los  alumnoe  quedaban  snjalot 
a  una  severa  disciplina  y  esto  sin  protesta  de  su  parte. 

Se  verd,  pues,  que  tales  ideas  no  ban  arraigado  adn  y  me  parece  prematuro  pear 
en  que  fueran  realizables. 

S6lo  deben  quedar  como  ideales  acariciados,  para  un  tiempo  en  el  que  la  mentall- 
dad  y  la  cultura  del  pais,  hagan  esperar  que  puedan  ser  puestas  en  prictica. 

Las  rentas  universitarias,  provienen  del  20  por  ciento  de  loe  derechoe  sobre  exportir 
ci6n  en  las  aduanas  de  la  Repiiblica  y  son  insuficientes  para  dar  la  amplitud  neceMiift 
a  la  ensefianza  universitaria.  Las  Universidades  de  Quito  y  Cuenca,  pos^en  algnnoa 
bienes  procedentes  de  l^gados  particulares;  pero  aun  en  el  Ecuador  no  ae  ha  dear 
rrollado  la  rilantr6pica  costumbre  de  los  acaudalados  de  otros  palaes,  de  dotar  monifi- 
camente  los  centros  universitarios.  Con  todo,  aunque  yo  desearfa  ver  brillantemflnte 
establocidas  las  universidades  en  el  Ecuador,  ha|i;o  notar  que  ^tas,  como  todaa  laa 
mejonks  que  he  dejado  apuntadas,  deben  subordinarse  a  la  de  la  ensefiansa  primarifty 
base  de  la  educaoi6n  en  todo  pais  modemo. 

Anotar^  un  asunto  importante  en  lo  quo  se  refiere  a  los  programaa  univemtaiioa  y 
es  que  convendrfa  su  unificaci6n  en  las  tres  universidades  para  evitar  que  cuand» 
tienen  que  trasladarso  de  una  a  otra  los  estudiantes  sufran  atraaos  y  perjuicios. 

Con  frecuencia  estos  programas  ban  sido  alterados  y  ban  sufrido  reformaa  y  modifi- 
caciones  y  no  ee  llegar&  a  una  perfeccidn  relativa  siendo  miradoe  con  ciiterio  dia- 
tinto  en  cada  Universidad.  La  unificaciun  de  ellos,  darfa  quiz4  lugar  a  una  niMva 
refonna,  pero  con  tal  que  se  obtuviera  una  marcha  metodica,  se  podrfa  intentarift 
cohoncstando  las  diversas  tendencias  de  las  tres  Universidades. 

Dirfa  nuis  acerca  de  ellas,  pero  acaso  tendrfa  necesidad  para  cado  punto  de  exten- 
derme  en  un  capftulo  esi)ec*ial:  aqui  s6lo  he  intentado  bosquejar  lo  que,  a  mi  modo 
de  ver,  es  mds  interesante  para  cl  porvenir  de  los  centros  de  cultura  superior  en  nueatio 
pais.  Soame  permitidu  sin  embargo,  insistir  acerca  de  un  punto  muy  impofftanit 
sobre  la  ensciianza  t^>cnica  y  pr^tica  que  deben  ser  dadas  en  los  laboratorioa.  Caa 
siempre  estos  estdn  en  deficiente  estado  con  aparatos  incompletoa  o  deteriocadaa  y 
escasos  de  rcactivos  y  de  productos  qufmicus.  Cuando  despu^  de  algunos  afioa,  ft 
voces  muchos  se  prov^  a  los  laborat«)rios  de  aparatos  y  rcactivos,  laa  Juntas  Adinini»' 
trail vos,  olvidan  fijar  en  los  presupuestos  anualcs  cicrta  cantidad,  para  renovar  al 
material,  o  bicn  si  dicha  suma  se  fija  no  se  invierte  en  tal  objeto,  el  laboratorio  va  em- 
pobreci^ndose  dia  a  dia  hasta  llegar  al  extromo  de  que  muchos  anilisia  y  trabajoa 
pnvcticos,  no  pueden  ser  efectuados  |)or  falta  del  material  y  de  los  reactivoa  necewim, 
Las  rentas  de  las  universidades,  son  escasas  y  no  alcanzan  para  proveer  de  mfttmialv 
las  m^  de  las  voces  costoso  a  los  laboratorios,  con  la  prontitud  necesaria. 

Nuctftras  universidades  tomando  en  cuenta  el  ejemplo  de  otras  del  extranjero.  •■ 
que  los  alunuios  gastan  los  reactivos  y  usan  el  material  en  provecho  de  su  enaefianttg 
deberfan  establecer  la  costumbre  de  exigir  a  los  alumnos  una  cuota  propoicioiMl  al 
valor  de  los  aparatos  y  rcactivos  que  se  les  confia,  cuota  que  serfa  devueltft  ft  fin  da 
aAo,  descontando  el  costo  de  lo  que  hubicra  deteriorado  o  gastado.  D^beae  tonar 
«n  consideraci6n,  que  el  valor  de  las  matriculas  y  derechos  de  exdmenes  ea  aumaiiMBlft 

lucido,  de  tal  iiianera,  que  loe  cstudios  universitarioa,  cueatan  muy  poco  ft  1m 


alumnos  y  que  la  mayoria  de  ft 
f&cil  de  ganBrse  la  vida,  coea  q 

Dos  palabraa  afladir4  acerca  i 
a  la  presencia  de  ^atae,  en  las 
y  de  euEenneras,  que  ee  ha  ti 
eino  a  su  participaci6a  en  laa  • 
brea.  AdelanULOdoeecomosuc 
laa  leyee  de  inatniccidu  pdblic 
facilidadee  para  que  pueda  se 
obteocidn  el  diploma  de  bach 
de  inatituUira.  Deegraciadam 
tencionee  que  guiaron  a  los  leg 
de  loe  pabee  latinoamericaiioe 
camino  de  la  civilizacitSn,  do 
para  recibir  una  cultun  super 
el  cultivo  de  laa  cieociaB  en  U 
sexo  el  de  las  bellaa  artea  y  el 

Laa  mujeres  que  entre  noeot 
ejercer  la  proIeei6n  conlentiin 
una  mueatra  de  talento.  Ani 
la  cultura  femenina,  per  lo  nv 
nioncia  de  dar  a  la  mujer  una 
gista.  MuchoH  eacritorea  part 
de  la  educacidn  superior  de  U 
mentslea  de  los  sesoa  y  que, 
orden  social,  hao  dado  lugar  a 
cada  eexo  est&  Uamado  a  deeen 

Yo  no  creo  que  deba  cerran 
pero  indudablemeDte  que  a&n 
iacilidad.  Mientraa  no  hayan 
de  la  mujer,  creo  que  es  indtil 
tra  en  estado  de  alcanzar. 

CapItulo  VioisiHO. — Laa  ] 


Sumamente  diacutido  y  con 
becas  para  ef ectuar  estudioe  ei 

El  Eatado  concede  en  el  Ecut 
xilio  q  ue  ae  da  a  loe  hijoH  de  pad 
nadoe  colegioa  y  conatituyen  pi 
Bu  aost«nimiento.  1.bs  otrae  ae 
y  cienciaa  practioadaa  en  el  pa 

Lo  que  ha  motivado  loe  atac 
Gobicrnos  ban  hecho  de  ellas  si 
no  ae  daban  a  loe  que  mia  ia6n 
loB  hombrcs  dirigentee  de  la  pc 
laa  TO  becae  que  enlonces  exiai 
tiempo  sin  dedlcane  a  coea  al) 


AuD  las  becas  que  ae  daban  i 
criierio  alguno  y  a  guato  b6Io  de 
eaiudjar. 
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Gomo  las  influencias  eran  las  que  detenninaban  la  concesidn  de  las  beets,  i 
por  alto  todas  las  faltas  cometidas  por  ^toe,  sin  que  se  ejerciera  ningAn  control  ni  vigi- 
landa  series.  Por  todas  estas  causas,  adem^  de  que  el  espfritu  de  la  envidia  se  cable 
a  veces  con  el  manto  del  espiritu  igualitario  y  reclama  porque  b61o  unos  pocos  privi- 
legiados  vayan  a  los  palses  extranjeros  a  eetudiar  a  expensas  de  la  Naci6n,  ban  hedfto 
que  las  becas  sean  muy  combatidas  y  que  los  becados  sean  miiados  en  su  mayor  parte 
con  prevenci6n  por  la  generalidad  del  piiblico.  Es  preciso  confesar,  que  muy  pocos 
son  los  que  ban  regresado  con  grade  alcanzado  en  las  univenddades  euzopeas  o  amen- 
canas;  pero  la  mayor  parte  de  esoe  graduados,  dcsompeftan  boy  con  bastante  efidencia, 
pucstos  honrosos  en  los  colegios  e  institutes  cientfficoe. 

El  personal  m6dicode  laUniversidad  Central,  ba  mejorado  mucho,  sobre  todo,  desde 
que  estd  formado  por  un  bucn  ntimero  de  profesionalcs  que  se  ban  ido  a  perfeccioDar  en 
el  cxtranjero.  Se  dice  gcneralmcnte,  que  con  lo  que  se  ba  gastado  en  los  becados  en  los 
tUtimoe  sois  aftos  y  que  se  hace  ascender  a  la  suma  de  $400,000  y  con  lo  que  se  invierte 
actualmonte,  que  alcanza  a  $60,000  por  afLo,  podrfa  baberse  creado  un  gran  insdtato 
cientffico  y  trafdo  un  profesorado  extranjcro  que  bubiera  educado  gran  n6meio  de 
alumnos.  Indudablemcnte  que  tal  criterio  bubiera  debido  prevalecer  en  las 
oficiales  hace  algunos  afLos  y  hubi^ramos  obtenido  con  ello  gran  benefido.  PerO  el  d 
de  formar  por  una  parte  profesorado  netomente  nadonal  y  por  otra,  la  necesldad  que  en 
todo  case  habria  adn  cuando  tuvi^ramos  institutos  tan  buenos  como  los  de  otros  pafNS 
de  Sud  Am6rica,  do  perfeccionar  los  conocimientos  de  los  alumnos,  baria  siempie 
ncccsaria  la  concesi6n  de  becas  en  el  extranjero. 

Hay  que  considerar  que  por  perfoctos  que  fueran  nuostros  establecimientos  y  por 
complete  que  fuera  la  enseflanza  que  se  diera  on  elloe,  siempre  se  obtendrfa  gnu 
vcntaja  con  el  cambio  de  ambiente  y  con  la  comparaci6n  que  se  hace  entre  los  m^todos 
observados  en  nuestro  pals  y  los  que  se  siguen  en  el  extranjero.  Adem^  hay 
industrias  quo  por  su  extoDsi6n  limitada,  no  podr4n  ensefiarse  en  escuelas 
especial  men  te  para  ello;  pero  que  sin  embaigo  podrfan  ser  dtilmente  practicadas  por 
un  corto  ntlmero  de  cspedalistas.  Por  ejemplo:  para  la  ejecuddn  de  dertas  obiss 
portuarias,  convendrfa  que  el  Gobiemo  dispusiera  de  uno  o  dos  ingenieros  de  puerta^ 
pero  como  no  ahrirlamoA  una  cdtedra  especial  en  nuestra  univenddad  para  esta  ob- 
jeto,  ee  mds  convenicnte  enviar  al  cxtranjero  el  ntimero  de  j6venes  necesario  pan 
ej  ecu  tar  las  obras  y  luego  su  conservaci6n  y  mantenimiento. 

Se  nos  dird  que  podrfamos  reciirrir  a  los  servidos  de  los  ingenieros  extranjeros; 
pero  ademiis  de  habemos  dado  ya  muchos  deeengafioe,  nos  mantendila  en  la  sitoadte 
actual,  \i\dendo  como  tributaries  siempre  que  de  asunto  dentffico  se  trata. 

Los  pafses  como  la  Argentina,  Chile,  el  Perd,  Espafia  y  el  Japdn,  que  diariamsBts 
perfecdonan  sus  instituciones  docentes,  no  ban  desechado  las  becas,  mnnidnindolss 
como  un  medio  de  completar  la  educaci6n  que  en  el  pals  se  da.  Lo  que  hay  qne 
procurar,  es  que  adem&s  de  la  equidad  y  la  justicia  en  su  concesidn,  predomine  si 
criterio  de  que  la  beca  debe  beneficiar  igualmente  al  agradado  y  al  Estado  que  la 
concede,  segdn  esto,  no  debieran  concederse  becas  sino  para  aquellas  artes,  dendss 
e  industrias  que  el  Gobiemo  crea  que  deban  desarroUarse  en  el  pais  y  para  las  coslsi 
es  de  necesidad  crcar  t^nicos  y  especialistas. 

Esto  se  conseguiri,  mcdiante  la  f ormad6n  de  un  plan  de  concesi6n  de  becas,  formado 
con  arroglo  a  las  necesidades  del  Estado,  y  n6  adjudidbdolas  sino  mediants  coD- 
curso.  A  medida  que  vayan  vacando  las  actuales,  ser&n  sacadas  a  concuiso  para  si 
estudio  del  arte  o  cienda  ya  determinado,  confonne  al  plan  pre>'iamente  convenido^ 
no  dejando  a  librc  clecd6n  del  aspirante  la  materia  objeto  del  estudio.  Por  eslo  no 
puedo  menos  de  aplaudir  la  concesi^n  que  se  ha  hecho  casi  sistemAticamente  i6to 
de  becas  para  el  estudio  de  la  pedagogfa  y  de  la  agricultura,  porque  lo  que  miB  neoeaia 
f  omen  tar  el  pais,  es  la  in8trucd6n  primaria  y  el  desarrollo  de  su  agricultura. 

Ofra  clasc  do  bocas  serf  a  necesario  establecer  y  ^stas  son  las  de  viajc  de  estudio^ 
destinadas  espccialmente  a  los  profesores  de  las  univcrsidadeB,  los  que  por  tamo  j 


durante  un  aBo  irfan  a  eetudutr 
festmn.  No  neceaito  mraiciona 
sabiiii  apreciarlsB. 

Actuftlmente,  al^Doe  profeeoi 
de  ello  mucho  provecho  para  la  ( 
eacollo  con  el  que  tiopiezon  □ 
pierden  au  tiempo  o  no  aprovec 
refiero  eJ  deaconocimiento  del  c 
ignoron  la  oiganizaci6n  de  la  em 
gadoa  a  deeiatir  de  su  primitiva 
de  apoyo  y  direcdtSn.  Mucht 
loB  eetudiantee  del  extnnjeio, 
baQoe;  pero  dictando  s61o  una  e 

El  Ministro  de  Instniccidn  Pt 
EuTopa  deberfan  proporcionar  1< 
alumnoe  loe  eetablecimientoa  de 

Muchas  familias  pudientee  d< 
educan  all(  a  bub  hijoa.  Otraa  t 
a  loe  colegios  europeoe  durante 

Unas  y  otras  sacan  muy  poco 

A  peear  de  sua  largOB  aDoe  di 
el  medio  en  que  viven  por  au  i 
ficativo  de  ' '  raatacueroa, ' '  buacai 
Ids  deportee  y  laebuenae  manenu 
b&bitoa  y  refiaamieolw  de  coeti 
r^reean  al  pata  en  el  que  necea 
propietarioe  agrlcolaa,  ya  hechoe 
preetigio  y  la  poeicidn  que  les  da 
deaempefiando  caj^oa  pliblicoe  j 
cimientoe.  YanomecanaanSdei 
clase  elevada,  que  se  cree  diap4 
para  ellos  Berfa  muy  6til  y  prov 
de  volver  de  Europa  convertidi 
induBtrialee  o  sgrfcolas,  nuestro 

CapJtdlo  ^ 

A  gnuidea  raagoa  y  pasando 
orden  no  son  por  eao  menoe  impoi 
y  mis  f&ciles  de  implantar  en  n 
piiblica. 

Para  que  un  pueblo  pueda  11a 
trabajo,  las  coatumbree,  las  formi 
marchan  a  ta  cabeza  del  progrea 
de  la  cultura  y  de  la  educaci6n, 
primiiivo.  Sobre  todo,  ee  meni 
extondidaa  que  borren  laa  diferei 
dejen  entro  oUaa  el  hondo  vacio  i 

NiieBtro  pafa,  por  deagracia,  nc 
ciudadea  m:^  papuloaaa,  la  mayorl 
tante  elevado,  el  pueblo  de  las  can 
Andes,  el  ribereSo  de  los  rfoe  y  el  < 
en  la  ignorancia  y  el  abandono.  J 
Be  dirige  la  lnstrucci6n  pmuaria, 
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honrosamente  el  pan,  se  dirige  la  ensefianza  profesional  y  ttoiicm,  y  % 
clase  dirigente,  fuerte,  intelectual  y  aeveramente  honndft  se  diiige  Im 
univereitaria. 

La  cultura  general  de  la  masa  total  de  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador,  noa  hace 
que  tomdndose  por  medio  de  ella,  cada  uno  de  Ice  ciudadanos,  tector  conaciaDte  dal 
progreso,  nuestro  pafs  entre  en  el  rango  de  los  compleCamoite  civiliaadoi  y  aga  la 
vida  normal  que  llevan  otroe  pueblos.  Vendr&n  en  seguida  otros  problemaa  qua  la 
civilizaci6n  trae  conaigo,  pero  para  reflolverlos,  estaremae  mejor  prepaiadoa  que  la 
que  hoy  estamos.  Resolvamos  por  ahora  este,  que  es  uno  de  IO0  mla  importanlea  j 
uno  de  los  primeros  que  debemos  resolver. 

Adjournment. 


Chainu 

The  session  was  called 

Papers  presented  at  tt 
Fan  American  themes: 

To  what  extent  should 
taxation,  and  to  what  ei 
the  determining  factors  ii 

What  should  be  the  pi 
high-school  education  1 
in  the  high  school  be  det 
to  college,  and  to  what 
civic  life? 

Should  universitiee  and 
trolled  by  independent  a 
controlled  directly  by  cer 

To  what  extent  is  cot 
high  schools,  colleges,  an 

To  what  extent  is  an  m 
American  Republics  deair 
a  system  of  exchange? 
secure  mutual  recognitioi 
Amcricam  Republics? 

To  what  extent  may  c 
supplemented  by  practicB 
laboratory  work  in  engine 
industrial  plants  ? 

What  preparation  shoi 
schoob  ?  What  should  be 
What  portion  of  the  facu 
to  give  all  their  time  to  U 
tion  may  best  be  given  bj 

What  preparation  shou 
Nationfil  colleges  of  agrici 
of  study  in  the  agricultun 
what  extent  practical  at 
curriculum  of  such  a  colle 
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Wliat  should  be  the  place  of  industrial  education  in  the  school 
system  of  the  American  Republics?^  Should  it  be  supported  by 
public  taxation  ?  Should  it  be  considered  as  a  function  of  the  public- 
school  system  i  Should  it  be  given  in  a  separate  system  under 
separate  control?  How  and  to  what  extent  may  industrial  schoob 
cooperate  with  employers  of  labor  ? 

How  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  most  effective  maimer  its  young 
men  for  a  business  career  that  is  to  be  pursued  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
country  ?. 

(a)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  public-school  sjrstem. 

(b)  In  schools  of  private  endowment. 

(c)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  ownership 

Outline  a  course  of  study  that  will  best  prepare  yoimg  men  to 
engage  in  such  a  biLsiness  career.  Each  suggested  outline  should 
consider  not  only  the  character  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  for  which  the  course  of  study  is  intended,  but  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  a  uniform  course  of  business  education  for  all 
Pan  -.'Vmericun  countries. 

Tlie  following]:  papers  were  presented  at  this  session,  most  of  which 
were  read  bv  title: 

l  Cual  sera  el  fin  primario  y  cu6l  el  secundario  de  las  altas  eecuelas 
de  instrucci6n?  ^Hasta  qu6  pun  to  deber&n  determinarse  los  curses 
es(>olares  on  las  altas  escuelas  por  los  requisites  de  admisi6n  al  colegio 
y  hasta  qu6  punto  por  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civilt 
by  Miguel  L.\rreinaga. 

jDe])erfan  depender  las  univei-sidades  y  colegios  sostenidos  por 
fondos  ])ublicos  de  poderes  independientes  y  aut6nomo8  o  deberfan 
estar  directamento  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  f^tadof  by  BEBNABi 
Saloado. 

Intercanibio  de  profesores  y  alumnos  y  reconocimiento  de  tftuloSy 
by  Santiago  Key  Ayala. 

Exchange  of  professors  and  students  between  the  universities  of 
the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  America,  by  Manoel  db 
Oliveira  Lima. 

Enseflanza  ])ra('tica  de  la  ingenierfa,  by  Juan  Monteverde. 

To  what  extent  may  college  courses  in  engineering  be  profitably 
su]>|)lemented  by  practical  work  in  the  shop  ?  To  what  extent  may 
laboratory-  work  in  engineering  be  replaced  through  cooperation 
with  industrial  plants?  by  Arthur  H.  Ha&ierschlaq. 

lQ\x6,  amplitud  puede  tener  en  los  cursos  escolares  de  ingenieria 
una  provechosa  pr&ctica  suplomentaria  on  los  establecimientos 
industriales  ?  bv  Ji'STIniano  Sotomayor. 

lQa6  c&tedras  del  plan  de  estudios  de  una  escuela  m6dica  deben  ser 
rvidas  por  doctores  en  medicina  que  ojerzan  la  profosi6n  de  m£dicot 

'  Carlos  Year. 


iQu6  preparaci6ii  < 
m^dicasl  Oufil  debei 
{A  qii6  parte  de  la  f 
la  dedicaci^n  de  todo 
iCaSl  es  la  instrucci 
sagrados  a  la  pr&ctica 

^Qu€  preparacidn  > 
colegios  de  f^cultur 
en  los  colegios  agrlw 
y  generales  y  hasta 
grado  deberfin  detei 
coleg^o  de  esta  indo! 
Groth. 

i  Cufil  deberla  ser  e! 
de  las  Rep6blica8  An 
funcif^n  del  sistema  pi 
separado  y  bajo  iin. 
Julio  C^ab  Bolbt, 
Mbttewie, 

Industrial  educatioi 

^C6mo  puede  una 
jdvenes  para  una  can 
dicha  nacidn  o  en  un 
H.  FiTz  Sim6n,  Ani 

AtJBEKT,    M.    DeLLBT 

La  Asociaci6n  Bi 
Cruz. 

Una  contribuci6ii 
MA&fA  Galtez. 


iCUAL  SERA  EL  FIN  PI 
ESCUELAS  DE  INSTl 
TERMINARSE  LOS  i 
POH  LOS  BEQUlSrr 
PUNTO  POB  LAS  E3 


Los  palabras  en  que  esU 
una  interpretaci6n  para  a 
tenemoe  de  lo  que  ee  "alU 
materia  no  haya  equivocw 

Por  equivalente  de  la  e 
Reptiblicas,  la  dc  "ensefli 
y  que  es  el  conjunto  de  su 
aulas  ai  U 
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ci6n  de  "aprobado"  en  bub  exdmenes  de  cuno,  y  bisa  apnudmadamente  en  loi  IS 
afioB  de  edad. 

"Colegio  "  68  riguroBamente  un  iiii6nimo  de  eBCuela;  pero  por  lo  com^  se  da  rnqoA 
nombre  a  los  eBtablecimientoB  de  enscfianza  que  son  de  propiedad  particuiar  y  cb 
donde  Be  admiten  como  educandoB  Iob  nifioB  cuyoB  padreB  pueden  pagar  peiwiwwi 
m&B  o  menoB  elevadas,  Beg6n  la  categorfa  o  lujo  del  colegio;  pues  loe  otraa  central 
docontes,  BostenidoB  con  fondoB  del  Estado,  en  donde  la  enBefiania  para  el  puebb 
pobre  86  da  gratuitamenie,  86  conocen  con  el  nombre  de  ''eBCuelas  pAblicaa"  o  "nik 
cionoles.''    Esta  68  la  diferencia  marcada  por  la  coBtumbre. 

En  la  pregunta  del  tema  86  da  a  en  tender  como  que  el  ''colegio"  ocupa  un  grade 
superior  a  la  "alta  eBcuela;"  pero  yo  pienBo  que  no  ea  aaf  y  tomo  la  idea  no  como 
literalmente  e8t&  expreBada,  Bino  como  me  parece  que  fu6  concebida  por  bu  autor, 
procurando  penetrar  en  bu  mente,  para  que  mi  reapuesta  reBulte  Concorde. 

Ahora  bien,  fijadoB  Iob  t^rminoB  en  bu  Bentido  geuuino,  hard  la  an&lJBJB  del  tema. 

II. 

En  mi  concepto  el  fin  principal  de  la  euBcftanza  aecundaria  (alta  escuela)  es  moetnr 
el  verdadcro  camino  del  dcsarrollo  intclectual,  moral  y  fiBico  del  alumno. 

Digo  que  cs  ^te  el  objeto  primordial,  funddndome  en  Iob  principioB  en  que  ae  asienta 
la  peilagogfa,  que  ea  la  ciencia  de  la  educaci6n. 

Un  nifio  dc  12  a  15  afios  comicnza  bu  dcsarrollo  de  manera  paulatina,  sea  cual  fuere  la 
precocidad  que  le  Bupongamoe;  y  la  preparaci6n  previa  que  hubiefle  adquirido  en  la 
''eecuola  primaria"  apenas  ei  habrd  baetado  para  despertar  bub  ideas  ordenadamente, 
pero  en  una  extcnsi6n  tan  reetrigida,  que  puede  calcularse  por  el  niimero  de  voces  de  m 
idioma  que  sepa  con  perfecci6n ;  cse  numero  no  pasa  de  unaa  quinientaa  palabraa  como 
mdximum  en  casos  muy  cxcepcionalcB. 

Es  ciorto  que  durante  bus  cursos  secundarios  va  a  repetir,  amplidndolos,  aqueDoo 
que  ya  dc  una  manera  elemental  bubo  pasado,  lo  cual  no  quiere  decir  que  esta  repeti* 
ci6n  enBanche  bub  horizon  tes  hasta  el  If  mite,  sino  que  va  a  sumar  algunaa  nocionci 
nuevas  sobrc  las  que  tenia  adquiridas  y  a  hacer  algiinae  rectificacioncs  de  errores  qne 
la  dcfiriencia  o  mala  dirccci6n  dc  bus  maestros  anteriores,  le  imbuyeron. 

Si  en  el  nifio  no  se  ha  inculcado  espontdneo  amor  al  estudio,  eino  que  Be  le  oblig6  a 
dar  SUB  lecciones  sin  comproudcr  ni  bu  sentido  inmediato  ni  bu  alcance  final,  la  obra 
dc  preparaoi6n  cs  tan  incomplcta,  que  puedo  asegurar  que  do  cada  dies  alumnoi 
rcBultn  uno  diBpucsto  a  rcconncer  hu  inclinaci^n  y  capaoidad  para  el  estudio  de  alguna 
materia  detorniinada;  los  nucvc  roHtantcs  no  sabcn  si  ticncn  predisposicidn  natural 
para  las  (.-ioncias  cxactas  (matcmdticap,  mocdnica,  fisica,  qufmica)  o  para  las  cienciM 
naturalcB  fzoologfa,  botdnica,  mincniloe(a),  o  para  las  Bociol^gicas  (dcrecho,  hiBtoria, 
filosofia,  litcratura,  etc.);  y  no  me  rcfioro  a  las  nrtes  en  general  (bcllas  y  mecdnicat), 
porque  quicro  circunsoribirme  a  los  otros  conocimientiM  que  deben  adquirir  de 
prcfercncia  en  las  CHcuclas  priniarias, 

Ciiando  ol  oscolar  empieza  bus  cstudios  de  ''secundaria"  no  solamente  ha  olvidado 
nuirho  de  lo  que  Bupo  en  sus  prcrrvlcntcr*  curs<«,  pino  que  crr6ncamcnte  cree  que  M 
muy  |)oc()  lo  que  ticno  que  aprendcr  poniuc  "tcxlo  lo  pabc."  y  poeeido  dc  ese  (also 
concepto  (le  e(  nusino,  cs  muy  df'bil  el  cmpcfio  que  p<mc  en  instniirse;  y  por  consU 
guicnte,  nuiy  }>oco  tanibicn  ol  rcsultado  quo  alcanzan  los  profcsorcH;  tanto  mda  nega- 
tivo,  cuanto  quo  lof  m^'iodos  quo  cmplcan  para  explicar  las  matorias,  cs  muy  di verso  del 
quo  antes  bo  omploo  con  los  nlunmos.  Se  limitan  a  ox|M»iior  nitinariamcntc  laa  teorfao 
de  los  anti>ro8  y  casi  nunca  cuidan  de  (|uc  pus  <liH>fpu1(»B  "juonson."  Generaliian 
pen)  no  intcnpifican  bus  enscnanzuB.  Vn  profcsr)r  sijrue  on  pus  ideas  orientacioneo 
mctaffHicas;  olro  las  dc  la  owMiola  loohVjnoa;  otro  las  do  In  pf><iti vista;  otro  las  suyao 
particularop;  otro  quizds  nin«;una  pro|iiamcnt(>  ciontffica,  y  todos,  cada  uno  por  sa 
lado,  contribuyon  a  man  tenor  la  ananiuin  intclectual  que  roina  por  lu  comiin  en  la 
"altacscuola." 

iSn  vista  de  esta  atiBencia  de  orden,  el  alumno  inteli<^cnto  y  aplicado  hace  esfuenoa 
ividualoB  para  seguir  una  scnda  fija  que  lo  conduzca  al  desarrollo  de  bub  facul- 


tadee:  loa  que  no  I 
y  no  lognm  compn 
del  fin  general  de  bi 

lectual. 

Esta  senaible  dif< 
fianza  bajo  un  mil 
cbarfan  loa  alunmi 
retroaoa  ni  desalieo 
contlnuarf  a  igual  y 
no  eerfan  vanoe  y 
dotadoe  por  la  nati 
dadoB  de  intelecto, 
de  la  miema  prepa 
da  un  solo  eer  humi 
algo  biea. 

El  trabajo  del  bt 
diBpoBici6D  del  diai 
en  la  eecuela.  Lot 
compleU)  en  la  soci 
puesto  que  a  41  le  ii 
que  pueda. 

Desde  el  punto  d 
m&fl  para  Instruir  q 
que  sirvan  para  pi 
soniUidad  moral,  m 
y  BUS  problemaa  di 
Hi  euientes,  sino  qi 
ostatuyen  en  bub  d 
comunes,  por  ser  ii 

No  ee  este  el  ma 
BUgerir  Ja  idea  de  q 
tucioD  de  claaea  in 
asf  coma  cuidar  coi 
t&nla  lalta  hacen  a 
grotesca  e  incivil  q 
Bu  ab»)luta  Colta  de 

Por  to  que  respec 

especial  ateucidn  a 
arroUo  de  los  drgano 
bast  a  de^uidar  sut 
y  el  enciorro,  porq 
huniiuudad  el  conti 
musculosos  con  las 

Tarapuco  es  la  " 
de  hi!;icoe  y  ftaiolo 
cuerpo  y  mantener 

Podrla  ex  tend  BIT 
razonumieatos  que 
pienso  que  con  tei 
opiuado  acerca  de 
la  parte  que  se  refi 
paraci^n  pueato  qu 
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Como  tal  fin,  encuentra  J.  F.  Herbert  que  es  la  ''fuerza  moral  del  caiicter,"  y  «■ 
BUS  m^todos  pedag(3^ico8  no  sip^e  otro  objetivo. 

^'El  fin  principal  de  la  educaci6n/'  dice  Basedow,  debe  aer  prepanr  al  nillo  pna 
una  vida  feliz,  patri6tica  y  altruista.*' 

El  neohumanista  Niethammer,  explica  ese  fin  con  el  aiMado  concepto  de  "humaiii- 
dad/'  que  abarca  el  estado  actual  de  ella  como  colectividad  civilizada. 

Para  Schloiermacher  es  tambi^  'Ma  preparaci6n  para  la  vida  en  aociedad," 
miento  que  domina  en  su  obra  ^'Escritos  Pedag6g;ico6"  (End^unalehre). 

Desde  Artist6toles  hasta  Regler,  en  los  tiempos  antiguos  como  en  k»  modemoa, 
ha  crefdo  lo  mismo;  pero,  en  mi  concepto,  jamis  ha  tenido  tan  rlguroaa  y  ezacta 
para  ser  aplicado  el  concepto  que  se  tiene  de  la  "alta  escuela,"  en  el  aentido  de  "i 
tuto  de  preparaci6n  **  para  orientar  al  alumno  que  haya  de  aeguir  cualqoier 
cientifica  o  literaria,  como  en  nuestros  d fas  en  que  las  tendencias  a  Im  enaefiaasa  de 
inmcdiata  aplicaci6n  prictica  se  acentdan  en  progrcsi6n  creciente. 

En  efecto,  no  tenemos  m^  que  echar  ima  ojeada  sobre  los  pafses  en  que  predoniiiii 
oste  aistema  modemo  y  compararlos  con  aquellos  que  se  han  afeiiado,  por  laaonei  de 
tradici6n,  al  antiguo  regimen  did^tico,  para  observar  los  resultados  que  realian  de 
bulto. 

VeamoB  en  Europa  el  grade  que  ocupan,  desde  el  pimto  de  vista  didasc&Iico,  en  la 
escala  de  la  cultura  y  de  la  prosperidad  en  ciencias,  artes,  industnas,  comercio  j 
riquoza  Inglatorra,  Francia,  Alemania,  Suiza,  Italia,  al  lado  de  Portugal,  EepeHah 
Noruoga,  Rusia,  Grecia  y  otras;  y  la  diferencia  a  favor  de  las  primeras  contim  lat 
segimdas  cs  tan  palmaria  quo  no  necesita  demostraci6n. 

La  oxporicncia  ha  evidenciado  que  los  pueblos  que  han  hecho  consistir  su  edncacidB 
en  toorfas  vonaB;  que  han  crefdo  que  el  cscolar  debe  llenarse  la  cabeaa  de  nombm 
Bubstantivos,  foohas  y  definiciones  huecas;  que  su  ciencia  debe  consistir  en 
largos  curses  do  latfn  y  gricgo,  desconociendo  la  lengua  propia;  que  ha  de  canocer 
acopio  de  dotalles  lo  que  hicioron  los  pueblos  egipcio,  indo  o  hebreo 4,000 afloa  anteade 
Jesti-CrlBto,  miontras  ignora  los  nombrcs  dc  sus  antcpasados  y  los  hechoe  glorioaoa  de 
siis  heroes  y  lo  elemental  de  la  historia  de  su  pueblo;  que  ha  de  conocer  pulgadm  par 
pulgada  los  territorios  de  Asia  y  Africa  y  llevar  en  la  memoria  la  estadistica  de  aa 
poblacidn,  mieiitras  desconocc  hosta  la  divisi6n  administrativa  y  la  veidaden 
situaci6n,  po6ici6n,  rccursos  y  topograffa  de  su  tierra;  que  ha  de  aprender  a  vii^ 
(en  toorfa)  desde  Suecia  hasta  Australia  y  doede  Pckfn  hasta  el  Cabo  de  Homes  pawndo 
por  todoe  los  continentes,  mientras  ignora  las  distancias  que  hay  do  su  pueblo  a  la 
capital  de  su  naci6n.  £Hos  pafses,  repito,  que  de  tal  suerte  educan  a  sua  OKolara^ 
pierden  lastimoeamente  su  tiompo  y  su  diiioro  para  sacar,  al  fin,  de  sui  eacuelii^ 
hombres  incapac'cs  de  ganar  la  vida  e  inutilizados  para  aprender  despu^  un  aite  n 
oficio;  o  profesionales  sin  conocioiientos  ni  clientela  que  acaban  por  conaomi^  m 
enorgfas  en  el  cjerci(*io  de  trabajos  grosoros  que  apenas  bo  les  producen  lo  indiqpenflable 
para  sobrellevar  una  existencia  prccaria  y  miserable. 

oPara  qu6  sirvieron,  entonces,  tanto  libro  y  tantos  afLos  consumidos  en  laa  anlai^ 
si  al  cabo  de  somojantes  afanes  lo  uuico  que  se  encuentra  es  un  fracaso?  ^Plan  qv4 
tanto  esfuorzo  intelectual  (lldmesele  asf )  si  c:on  todo  ^  no  se  conaiguid  el  fin  que  h 
sociedad  busca? 

III. 

Demos  ahora  un  vistazo  a  los  "programas**  para  analizar  despuds  sua  electoa. 

Es  de  advertir  que  los  pafses  hispanoamericanos  han  adoptado  diferentea  i^cA- 
clones  de  un  solo  sistema  que  coasiste  en  la  multiple  aglomeracidn  de  materiaa,  aiiiK|«e 
eutrc  ellas  no  exista  el  enlace  que  tiene  demarcado  la  filosoffa  y  deterainado  1ft 
cieucla  pedag6gica. 

La  cuesti6n  para  nuestros  hombres  que  han  llevado  la  alta  direccidn  de  la 
ha  coJisiBtido  en  dar  demasiada  amplitud  y  oxtensi6n  a  los  "programaa"  qua  h 


no  lea  importa  (porque  comiinii 
liaya  tiempo  ni  capacidad  de  p 
debidamente. 

Para  la  mayorfa  ee  desconocid 
fiauza  y  por  eao  no  aiempre  han  p 
Qu£  y  c6mo  debe  ense&arae;  2*, 
Laa  que  reducidaa  a  t6nninoB  sim] 
el  alumno. 

Unaa  cuantas  conaideracionea  I 
primera  de  aquellaa  teaia. 

El  piogTftma  general  no  ha  aidi 
la  extettai6n  de  la  palabra,  por  lu 
de  la  euficiencia  de  loa  medioa  q 

Lo  que  en  eatoa  caeoe  ae  ha  he 
laa  leyea  de  adaptacidn  y  tal  vet 
reeultado  de  eet»  bits,  de  coheeif 
determinando  en  ella  un  atraso 
sua  conaecuenciaa  eon  tTSBcende 
alumno,  y  el  mediaUi  ee  para  el  { 
vacuoe  de  cerebro,  sin  caiicter 
puea  la  palabra  del  maestro  ha  si' 
rectificaci6n  poeible,  Ee  la  dega 
de  sacudirlo  ni  rectificulo. 

El  que  dojo  dicho  ea  el  primei 
de  menoB  peao,  y  no  puede  pasan 
pensamiento,"  porque  a  eeo  di 
adquiero  sua  ideae. 

He  manifeatado  antea  que  ea 
o  m^todoe  de  filoeofar  y  que  ea  I 
de  Bcuerdo  con  bus  reepectivoa 
aido  preparadoB  de  antenumo,  o 
miamaa  diaparidadea,  sobreviene 
que  arrastra  como  doble  conaeci 
redacci6n  y  acomodaci6n  de  loe 
reflejo,  para  el  pais. 

No  ea  menoa  considei&ble  lo  c 
16gico  entfe  laa  materias  que  ae  e 
cientffica  ea  que  dichoe  ramoe  ae 

He  viato  programas  que  aeflaL 
geometrta;  oeldelaqutmicaanto 
Bin  preparaci6n  en  Algebra;  o  el 
auerte  tal  auaencia  de  l^ca,  que 
clarM  y  verdaderaa  en  eetoe  ra: 
leccionea  que  contenga  un  libro  < 

Ea  irredoual,  puce,  presdndir 
reclaman  que  ae  imponga. 

Agr^eae  a  *8to,  ya  que  hi^  j 
materiaa  que  contienen  loe  "pU 
pi^oeeee  por  un  momento  en  el 
pan  lograr  fonoarae  idea  de  lo  ' 
eeti  muy  lejoe  de  haceree  reflex 
junto  el  grupo  de  materiae  de  ei 
ladodnio;  pero  no  aucede  lo  m 
dedrlo  asE,  ve  el  ctimulo  inmensc 
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No  es  eeto,  pues,  lo  que  ha  de  ciuefiarae  ad  joven  para  aaegunr  8U  6zito  en  1ft 
rrera  que  se  proponga  seguir.    Ahora  viene  la  segunda  parte  y  ee  la  que  m 
con  la  manera  de  CDBcfldraele  a  la  vez  tanta  asig;natura. 

En  mi  concepto  el  mejor  sistema  es  el  "individual,"  que  consiste,  como  muy  blis 
saben  los  pedagogoe,  en  tomar  a  cada  alunino  eeparadamente  y  explicarle  haiU  qui 
lo  comprcnda,  cada  ndmero  de  cada  materia  de  los  programas:  no  pasar  a  otio  punto 
Bin  estar  cierto  de  que  el  anterior  fu6  pcrfcctamente  incidcado;  y  asf  pioceder  ooa 
todos  los  asistentes  a  las  closes,  pues  de  otra  manera  no  se  consigue  que  concentm 
toda  Bu  atenci6n  en  las  explicaciones  del  maestro.  Se  me  objetari  (y  soy  el  prinun 
en  convcnir  que  con  raz6n)  que  en  las  numerosas  clases  de  la  "alta  eBcuela**  eeto  fli 
materialmente  imposible  por  cortedad  del  tiempo,  dado  el  m^Timum  de  5(K  pen 
cada  asignatura;  pcro  arguyo  que  esta  dificultad  no  ee  tan  insuperable  como  peiece  a 
primera  vista,  si  so  atiende  a  que  puede  disminuirse  el  ntimero  de  alumnae 
dondc  sea  nccesario,  como,  por  ejcmpho,  20  en  clase:  diaminuir  las  tesiB  del 
da  cada  asignatura;  disminuir  el  ntimero  de  asignaturas,  y  aumentar  el  ndmefo  de 
afios,  hacicndo  una  distribuci6n  en  la  forma  que  expondr^  al  final  con  el  objeto  de 
aclarar  esta  idea,  al  proponer  que  se  adopte  en  toda  la  America  de  habla 
como  sistema  uniforme. 

Vivimos  mds  Icjos  de  naciun  a  nacion  de  America,  muchas  veces  aunque  lae  from 
se  toquon  y  una  Ifnca  convoncional  las  separc,  que  del  continente  oriental  con  d 
Atldntico  dc  por  medio.  ^Pur  qu6?  Es  muy  liana  la  respueeta:  porque  ni  el  comeicio 
ni  las  rclaciones  intelectual  nos  uncn.  Lo  que  hay  de  comiin,  pr&cticamente,  entie 
nosotros,  se  resume  en  las  palabras  "raza,"  "lengua/'  ''origen/'  **hiiitocia."  Lo 
demi!LB  es  tan  di verso,  dista  tanto,  que  ni  un  leve  contacto  noe  pone  en  condici6n  de 
conocernos.  Ni  instituciones,  ni  costumbres,  ni  tendencies,  ni  aapiracionei^  ni 
esfuerzus  sou  comuncs,  aunque  sf  semejantes. 

Obramos  en  la  agitaci6n  dc  nuestm  vida  lo  mismo  que  si  cstuvitemoB  aoloi  en 
Am^>rica,  en  un  aielamicnto  tal,  que  a  veces  hasta  los  nombres  de  los  paisee  hennanoi 
suenan  como  extroilos  en  nuestroe  oidos,  como  por  una  de  aquellaa  rarae  caaualidadci 
que  muy  de  torde  en  tardo  se  prescutan.  No  basta  para  conocemoe  que  un  diguio 
de  la  prensa  d6  alguna  noticia,  por  lo  regular  sin  mayor  intcr^,  pueeto  que  j 
se  ha  desiKTlado  y  cullivado  reciprocamente  entre  los  hispanoamericanoe  el 
ti  mien  to  de  solidaridad  que  deberla  exislir,  y  por  eso  estomos  aun  lejoe  de  fonnar 
comunidad:  uo  hay  entre  nosotros  vfnculos  que  nos  acerquen,  ya  no  dir^  que  nca  unan. 

Para  ovitar  que  so  noe  enrostre  esa  frialda<l  que  cada  vez  relaja  mis  nueBtros  afectoi 
mutuue,  nos  cunsolamos  cun  creer  que  Wvc  latontc  en  nucstro  coraz6n  el  amor  a  ka 
pueblos  de  igiial  origen;  pero  estoe  sontimicntoB  tan  laudables  como  platdnicoe,  ne 
se  roBuelven  en  hechos. 

Cualesquiera  que  scan  las  crisis  que  los  pueblos  atra\'iesen,  ya  provengan  de  fen^ 
men<e  ffsicos,  ya  seaii  sociales  los  que  afectcn  a  sus  habitantes,  pueden  CBtar  ciertOB 
de  qu(i  hi  pariicipaciun  que  en  su  alivio  tomen  los  vecinos  o  hermanos,  muchaa  vecei 
no  pasarA  dc  palabras  mdd  o  menos  halagaduras. 

;,Llt>na  este  mudo  de  ser  las  aspiracioneM  de  !<«  uluniistas  american6filoB? 

Lf  jos  dv  eso:  deja  una  amarga  decepciun  que  contribuye  a  enfriar  el  Bentimiento  de 
confratcriiidad. 

Aiinqii(>  no  fiiera  sino  por  ])ropio  intern's,  debieran  las  nacioncs  de  America  acercaiM 
las  Unas  a  las  otras  si  uo  para  fomiar  una  confederaci6n  politfca,  porque  esto  es  abaolutap 
menU'  imposible,  siquiera  ])ani  fundar  un  sisU^ma  de  uniformidad  que  moldeaia  u 
insiituciones  sociales  sobre  Inises  firmes  y  unicas,  para  elevarse  todas  juntas  y  a  on 
tiem|)o  al  mayor  nivel  posible  en  la  esoala  de  su  cultura  intelectual. 

Aparte  (li>l  prenti^io  (]ue  ante  el  resto  del  mundo  alcanzarfan,  muchoB  bienes  materia* 
les  tendrfan  (]ue  sur^'ir  para  benefK-iarlas  a  todas  en  la  medida  que  hubiescn  meneater 
y  sus  recursos  les  |K'nniiieran.  De  sus  relaciones  frecuentes  que  scrian  ol  prindpio 
de  una  futura  solid;uidad,  deiM'udc  el  acercaniiento  de  4«te,  el  conocimiento  vc^ 
dadero  de  los  paises  entre  si;  y  de  dste,  las  mil  ventajas  que  reportaria  el  comeido^  la 
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indufitiia,  la  agricultura,  las  dendas,  las  letras,  las  artee,  y,  en  una  palabra,  el  aumento 
poderoso  del  coefidente  de  la  producd6n  general  en  la  America  hispana. 

Unas  ideas  traen  aparejadas  otras  y  sin  dificultad  vuela  el  pensamiento  hada  una 
digresi6n;  pero  estas  consideradones  que  acabo  de  hacer  se  desprenden  ain  esfuerzo 
del  tema  especial  en  que  me  ocupo,  y  no  he  podido  presdndir  de  hacerlas  a  lie^go  de 
apartarme,  en  leve  curva,  de  la  llnea  recta  de  esta  conferenda. 

IV. 

Pero  volver6  a  tomar  el  hilo  de  mi  exposiddn,  recapitulando  las  ideas  sentadas,  y 
confirmdndolas  con  repetir  que,  a  mi  juido,  el  fin  primario  de  la  ensefianza  en  la 
''alta  escuela''  es  preparar  al  alumno  para  sus  estudios  ulteriores. 

Esto  planteado,  extemar^  la  idea  que  tengo  del  fin  secundario  de  la  misma  en^ 
sefianza,  para  explicar  el  contenido  del  segundo  inciso  de  la  pfimera  |«opo8id6n 
del  tema. 

Abarca  este  s^undo  pimto  un  cfrculo  mis  extenao,  per  cuanto  ya  no  se  concreta  a 
individuos  aisladoe,  sino  que  tiende  a  realizar  la  cultura  social;  y  asf  debe  eer'desde 
el  memento  en  que  mejorando  la  condid6n  de  loe  componentes,  el  todo  homogteeo 
que  estoe  formen,  por  fuerza  ha  de  resultar  en  supeiioree  condidoneB  de  las  que  poseia 
cuando  sus  partes  carecfan  de  sufidente  educad6n. 

£1  esfuerzo  colecdvo  se  efecttia  en  raz6n  directa  de  la  potendalidad  de  loa  ele- 
mentos  que  le  constituyen,  lo  cual  quiere  dedr  que  si  exisien  en  los  individuos  piin- 
dpios  de  perfecd6n,  por  rudimentarios  que  se  les  suponga,  al  unirse,  tal  ves  al  solo 
ponerse  en  contacto,  se  completan  mutuamente,  dando  por  producto  el  de  una  mul- 
tiplicad6n  de  fuerza  intelectual  en  benefido  de  la  sodedad  entera. 

Considerando  esta  teorla  dijo  el  c^lebre  pedagogo  Pestalossi  en  au  famoea  memoria 
sobre  el  **m6todo:" 

^Qu6  ha  hecho  Europa  a  fin  de  utilizar  en  todos  los  ramos  de  su  educaci6n  popular 
estas  leyes  del  mecanismo  flsico?  ^Qu^  se  ha  hecho  para  poner  en  armon^  los  medics 
elementales  del  conocimiento  humane,  que  llcgaron  hasta  nosotros  por  el  esfuerzo 
de  miles  de  afioe  con  el  scr  del  espfritu  humane  y las  leyes  concernientes  al  mecanismo 
flsico?  iQxi^  ha  hecho  nuestra  epoca  para  poner  en  pr&ctica,  al  menoe  en  la  organiza- 
ci6n  de  sub  establedmientos  de  enseflanza,  el  ser  de  estas  leyes  en  el  ienguaje,  la 
escritura,  el  dibujo,  la  Icctura,  el  c&lculo  y  la  medida?  Yo  no  veo  nada.  No  veo 
en  la  organizaci6n  actual  de  estos  establecimientos,  en  tanto  como  se  dirigen  a  educar 
las  clases  inferiores  del  pueblo,  ninguna  sefial  de  una  referenda  a  la  armonia  general 
del  todo  y  a  la  graduaci6n  psicoli^ca  que  exigen  esencialmente  esas  leyes.  No: 
ello  es  notorio;  en  los  medics  actuales  de  la  instrucd6n  de  las  clases  bajas,  no  b61o 
domina  un  desconocimiento  general  de  estas  leyes,  sino  tambi^n  una  oposicidn  b^urbara 
universal  de  las  mlsmas.  Y  cuando  vuelvo  a  interrogar:  ^Cuilesson  las  conse- 
cuencias  incqufvocas  que  ha  producido  en  esas  pobres  clases  de  la  sodedad  europea 
el  rudo  desconocimiento  de  aquellas  leyes?  Entonces  no  puedo  ocultirmelq:  ei 
embotamiento  sensible,  la  parciaiidad,  la  oblicuidad,  la  superfidaUdad  y  la  vacuidad 
pretenciosa,  que  distin^ien  a  la  masa  popular  de  nuestro  tiempo,  son  una  conse- 
cuencia  evidente  de  la  ignorancia,  de  la  ensefianza  parcial,  aislada,  antipsicol6jgica, 
desprovista  de  fundamentoe  y  de  orden,  que  sufre  la  pobreza  de  nuestra  espeae  en 
nuestras  escuelas.    ♦    •    • 

Pestalozzi  hablaba  en  esos  tdrminos  el  afio  de  1800,  hace  de  esto  115;  si  resucitara 
y  so  pusiera  a  estudiar  el  estado  actual  de  la  masa  de  poblaci6n  europea  (como  ^1  dijo), 
veria  que  no  es  mucho  lo  que  ban  avanzado  en  el  camino  de  su  perfecd6n  y  de  sa 
felicidad;  y  no  lo  digo  por  el  estado  actual  de  guerra  de  estos  mementos,  en  que  una 
crisis  de  las  de  mayor  entidad  que  ha  sufrido  la  humana  espede,  la  ha  obligado  a 
retrogradar  muchos  puntos  en  la  escala  de  su  progreso,  sino  juzgando,  a  trav^  del 
prisma  8ociol6gico,  la  relativa  normalidad  del  ser  de  todos  los  pueblos  como  factores 
de  la  cultura  del  hombre. 

La  ley  del  desenvolvimiento  de  las  fuerzas  pafquicas  actda  sin  cesar  y  arranca  a  la 
naturaleza  sus  secretos  a  despecho  de  todo,  acrecienta  cada  dfa  el  ya  infinite  nthnero 
de  sus  conquistas  puestas  al  servicio  de  la  humanidad  para  hacerle  menos  penosa  la 
lucha  por  su  existencia  y  mis  llano  el  sendero  de  la  dicha;  pexo  si  hacemoe  un  re- 
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cuento  y  reduclmoe  a  dllculo  de  guarismos  loe  efectos  de  aquella  ley,  vesnltaiiflui  dada 
muy  corta  adn  la  suma  de  loe  hombres  que  se  aprovechan  bien  de  loe  triunfos  de  It 
inteligencia  y  del  trabajo.  La  gran  mayoria  restante  queda  muy  lejoe  de  diibate 
de  lo6  beneficios  de  tales  conquistas  y  son  tan  primitivoB  como  hace  1,000  afioii  m 
vida  y  bus  medios  para  resolver  el  problema  de  su  cultura. 

La  tkiica  compensaci6n  media  que  se  puede  oponer  en  descaigo  a  la  meiwiinihflidid 
que  pesa  sobre  las  clases  dirlgentes,  como  educatrices,  es  que  loe  puebloe  de  hay  n 
muchlsimos  mds  que  antes  y  que  para  difundir  las  luces  sobxe  eee  medio  niiiiiee 
mento  grande,  son  prccisas  fucrzas  proporcionales  de  las  que  todavfa  no  ea  ficil  di^ 
poner:  no  neceaito  repetir  que  es  la  ''escuela"  una  eficiencia  civillsadora. 

Ahora  viene  otro  pun  to  capital:  ^C6mo  debe  ensefiarse? 

Encerr6monos  en  el  campo  de  nuestra  Am6rica  Hlspana  y  procuremoe  tiiw  1m 
llneas  que  demarquen  la  figura  general  del  sistema  que  debemos  eegulr,  si  quevemoi 
entrar  en  una  halagOefia  y  posible  realldad. 

Adoptomos  un  plan,  una  norma,  una  pauta  que  nos  sirva  de  guia,  y  no  aalguiioi  de 
ella  si  no  es  mejorando  su  sistema  de  acercamoe  m^  y  m^  al  fin  cultural  de  la  nm 
americana. 

Tenemos,  por  fortuna,  eminentes  pensadores  y  sabios  eepedaliataa  en  materift  de 
educaci6n,  que  nos  iluminardn  con  las  luces  de  su  inteligencia  y  sefialaiin  el  deimtwe 
definitivo  de  la  enseilanza:  en  ellos  estd  nuestra  esperanza  y  confiamoe  en  que  de 
Congreso  habrd  de  salir  la  idea  mdter;  pero  aunque  yo  milite  en  la  t&Itima  fila, 
el  mds  modesto  do  los  intelectuales,  allegard  mi  grano  de  arena  para  contribuir  a 
gran  obra  hisponoamericana. 

La  sugcsti6n  de  una  idea  es  germcn  de  otras  mucbas  que  suigen,  se  multipliciB, 
crecen,  llegan  a  tomar  mucbo  cuorpo  y  al  fin  se  imponen  y  dominan  con  el  ceiielv 
de  verdades  indiscutibles. 

Resumicndo,  a  guisa  do  conclusi6n,  lo  que  queda  expuesto,  no  quieio  d^ar  de 
tener  presente  que  el  fin  secundario  de  la  ''alta  escuela"  es  colectivo,  por  enmto  ei 
la  sociedad  humana  la  que  saldrd  ganaciosa  en  dltimo  resultado  de  la  buena  y  imifa— 
educaci6n  do  la  juventud:  que  no  conviene  apartarse  del  punto  de  mira  a  donde  m 
dirige  la  civilizaci6n  en  general;  y,  por  ultimo,  quo  el  fin  tinico  de  la  rasa  humana  ei 
su  perfecci6n,  mediante  la  do  cada  uno  de  sus  individuos,  por  su  triple  y  i:  iwnnlelii 
dosenvolvimiento  f Isico,  moral  e  intelectual,  adquirido  en  las  buenaa  eacuelae 
en  el  plan  pedagdgico-positivista  que  la  filoeoffa  modema,  fund^mdoee  en  la 
ci6n,  la  experiencia  y  la  prueba,  ha  considerado  como  el  solo  criterio  inialible  de  la 
verdad  cientffica. 

V. 

La  segunda  cuesti6n,  expresada  tambi^n  en  forma  interrogativa,  ccmtieney  a  ■■ 
vez,  doe  miembros  que  requieron  rcspuesta  aparte. 

lie  aquf  el  primero:  '^^Hasta  qu6  punto  deber&n  determinarse  loe  cunoe  eacolaiif 
en  las  *altas  escuelas'  por  los  requisites  do  admisiun  al  colegio?" 

Esa  detcrminaci6n  no  podhi  fijarse  en  una  conferencia  de  esta  indole,  aino  en  loi 
programas  de  cada  asignatura,  puesto  que  dependen  loe  Ifmites  de  la  ezteneite  que 
quiera  darse  a  la  ensefianza  de  las  materias;  pero  con  el  fin  de  trazar  las  Ifneaa  i 
dentro  de  las  que  han  de  encauzarse  todos  los  ramos  de  estudio,  piopongo  como 
clusidn  un  plan  en  el  que  de  una  sola  ojeada  pueda  verse  con  claridad  eaa  detennina* 
ci6n  de  los  cursos  escolares,  cuya  vontaja  se  comprenderd  mejor  con  las  ipgniiinm 
explicacionee,  que  no  ser&n  sino  la  aplicaci6n  prdctica  de  la  doctrina  pedag^fKa 
expuesta  por  los  grandes  maestros  a  quienes  tendr^  que  citar  mis  de  una  vei  en  apoyo 
do  mis  tcorlas. 

Sabenios  que  el  resultado  del  aprcndizaje  estd  en  raz6n  dirocta  del  tiempo  y  de  la 
intenaidud  que  se  emploon  cu  hacerlo,  de  tal  manera  que  la  dedicacidn  al  eetudio  de 
una  Hola  materia  es  infinitaiiicnte  mas  prnvt^chosa  que  distraer  la  inteligencia  del  ahlB- 
no  \x)T  distintas  ramas,  porque  ninguna  de  ellas  alcanza  la  relative  perfeccidn  q|M 
exige  la  utilidad  prictica  del  estudio;  micntras  que  concentrando  el  eefueno 


lectual  en  un  campo  H 
eflpecializacidn  verdade 
quien  preeta  sua  eervicii 
ductivo  de  laa  nodoneB 
maeetroe,  lo6  pedagogoa 
'  nee,  eet&a  confonnes  coi 

Pueden  coDSulUiee  1: 
CalkinB,  Natorp,  Zuluel 
y  de  oUoH  muchoe,  ran 
Eundajnental  de  la  verda 
emitido  ni  apoyado,  el  ( 

For  680  pecan  de  H6^ 
elemental  axioma:  pan 
tan  to  TO&s  dafiinoe  cuant 

Consecuente  con  lo  qu 
ea  un  perfodo  de  prepai 
seguir^  hasta  el  final  pa 
derivadas, 

Como  no  todoe  los  aim 
deepu^  de  coscluirla,  a 
la  cual  Bu  vocacidn,  mi 
mi  plan  de  eatudioa  por  i 
tivo  tendr&n  que  tiacer 

Duiante  eee  tiempo  pt 
a  eeguiri  y  ai  por  una  cii 
el  primer  aSo,  llevan  un  i 

Tenninado  eae  prime 
materiaa  cursadas,  pued 
para  optar  (al  fin  de  doa 
cieucias  eiactas,  o  de  b 
ticas,  o  de  bachiller  en 
tftulo  que  le  babilita  e6l 
maestro,  ete,,  que  pued 
en  cask  lodoe  loB  palsea  dc 
Fodrfa  haber  quien  objt 
porque  le  obliga  a  eeguii 
momento  previo  a  empc 
BO  convierte  en  (avorabl 
que  le  abren  campo  pan 
adaptable  a  ellae;  y,  po: 
lleraUe,  son  un  tiempo  < 
resulta,  en  el  c6mputo  fi 
vigente  que  exige  un  m 

SupoDgamoequeunci 
como  queda  dicbo,  le  b> 
carrera  le  ea  impoaible  ] 
daria"  lae  mat«rias  nei 
abrazar  dos  proEesionee 
aiempre  habri  ganado  a 

No  encuentro  en  &lo 
la  opci6n  del  estudiante 
beneficia  a  la  vez  al  alu 
aprovecha  m^  pronto  c 
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Lo  que  debe  exi«:iree  ninirosamente  a  cada  alumno  es  que  haga  mm  crtqdkMi  jwm 
exiznenes  a  conciencia  para  bien  de  af  mismo,  pues  mia  le  dafia  a  fl  «I  engallo^iaea 
BUS  padres  o  znaestros. 

Los  certificadoo  de  aprobaci6n  y  competencia  obtenidos  en  la  escuda  inferior, 
loa  requisitos  indispensables,  aparte  de  otios  reglamentarios  que  exutan, 
un  aluixuio  ingrese  como  cunante  al  colegio  o  "alta  eacuela.*' 

VI. 

El  s^nndo  miembro  de  la  pregunta  propueeta  por  el  Congreao  actual 
tambi6n  a  determinacidn  de  cursos  escolarea,  pero  atendieodo  a  las  exigencias  de  la 
vida  industrial  y  mil. 

Para  llcnar  la  inisi6n  que  en  la  vida  social  tiene  el  ejeicicio  de  las  indnstriaa,  crso 
que  no  se  necesita  que  el  obrero  conozca  mis  de  las  materias  sefialadas  en  el  ptimsr 
curso  del  primer  afio  de  "secundaria,"  terminado  el  cual  puede  el  alnmno  paau  al 
taller,  fdbrica  o  lugar  de  trabajo  que  elija,  en  donde  tendrtL  que  perfeccionane  en  sa 
respect! vo  oficio;  y  aun  para  el  aprendizaje  de  las  bellas  artes,  poeee  los  conocimientas 
precisos  para  su  vida  ci\'il  y  una  elemental  preparaci6n  para  sus  nuevoe  ejercidfls 
como  artista. 

La  tendencia  escncial  de  la  civilisaci^n  os  generalizar,  extender  sa  influjo  por 
todos  los  palses  de  la  tierra:  donde  quiera  que  haya  hombres  hay  sujetoe  para  mejonr 
su  condicidn,  y  elementos  de  propaganda  y  trasmisidn  de  ideas;  pero  si  limitteooi 
los  medios  de  con8ecuci6n  de  los  altos  fines  civilizadores,  trabajarfamos  contia  lo 
mismo  que  nos  proponemos  alcanzar;  no  es  Ma  la  labor  racional  que  el  bombre  debe 
emprender  en  pro  de  la  comunidad  de  su  especie:  por  eso  para  que  cada  indlvidoD 
ponga  algo  bueno  en  el  fondo  social,  de  modo  que  6\  saque  provecho  en  relacidn  a  sa 
trabajo  y  la  sociedad  tambi^n  en  la  de  la  ayuda  que  preste  al  ^xito  del  eafueno  indi- 
vidual, conviene  que  exista  cierta  homogeneidad  entre  el  uno  y  la  oOa. 

Para  mayor  claridad  de  este  conccpto,  permftaseme  materializarlo  con  algi&n  efen^ 
plo.  Imaginemonos  una  regi6n  en  la  que  s61o  se  exploten  minas,  a  donde  llega  on  pith 
fesor  especialista  en  metaffsira:  con  todo  su  caudal  de  ciencia  abstracta  perecefi  de 
hambre;  mientras  un  mozo  robusto  y  fuerte,  pero  tan  ignorante  como  un  pez  y  apto  s6lo 
para  echarse  a  cuestas  un  pesado  pedrej6n,  al  poco  tiempo  medra  y  hasta  enriquece. 
En  cflte  ambicntc  posee  el  mocct^n  armas  adecuadas  para  la  lucha  por  la  existendai 
en  tan  to  que  el  sabio  profesor  se  encuentra  inerme  y  sucumbe.  Supongamos  que 
un  rico  joyero,  muy  hdbll  en  la  compost ura  de  rolojos,  trata  de  ejercitar  el  arte  quo 
mejor  sabe,  en  alguno  de  los  muchfsimos  y  populosos  higarcs  de  Am^ica,  habitadof 
por  indfgenas  que  jam^  ban  tenido  \m  rcloj  ni  comprondpn  para  qu^  pueda  ser  fttil 
una  joya.  ^I^odrd  este  bombre  obtonor  provecho  de  sus  habilidades  y  riqueaa  Ctt 
un  medio  en  que  ni  dsta  ni  sus  habilidades  tienen  un  valor  pr&ctico? 

Mil  mas  de  ostos  ejomplos  se  le  ocum*n  a  cualquier  mediocre  inteligcncia 
convene erso  de  quo  la  desis^ialdad  de  medios  sociales  imposibilita  o  por  lo 
entorpocc,  el  ensanche  de  la  cultura  y  limita  la  vida  a  una  exigua  6rbita  que 
vicrte  on  valladar  infranqueable  para  que  la  civilizaci6n  penetre  de  llano  en  todai 
partus. 

Vuelvo  a  mi  respuosta  del  tema  y  ronrluyo:  que  para  los  efectos  de  la  "alia  earaela" 
(so<Miiidaria)  para  sati5<fac<*r  las  exigencias  do  la  N-ida  industrial  y  c\\\\,  no  basta  que 
se  Ik'non  todos  lo8  requisitos  que  he  apuntado  aj  erca  de  programas.  de  materias  de 
ensf^ilariza.  de  m/'todos  e:<colaroi*.  de  sistomas  pedag<^icos  y  otros  detalles,  no;  ce  pr^ 
ciso.  es  indispensable,  que  se  adopte  uu  plan  nniformo  para  toda  la  AmMca,  porqM 
es  la  (inica  moitera  de  que  df'saparezra  la  divorsidad  de  medio  ambiente  soctal, 
diversidad  que  es  muro  ante  el  cual  se  ostrella  el  cfifuerzo  y  se  detiene  el  trance  de  la 
ci%'ilizai.-i6n. 

Todo  lo  que  no  sea  llegar  hasta  la  uniformidad  es.  en  mi  sentir,  trabajo  indftfl  en 

teria  de  ensefianza;  y  hasta  me  atrevo  a  llamarle  pemicioso,  porque  de}a  a  loi 
9ueblos  de  America  encerrados  dentro  de  sus  propios  Hmites  y  horixonteo  li 
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CUBSO  DE  CIENCIA8  BXACTA8. 

Primer  curso   del  segundo  afio— materias:  Aiitm^tica  pricticm  y 
Algebra;  geometrfa  y  trigonometrfa;  medinica;  fldca;  idionuui  iiigl^  y 

Segundo  cuibo  del  tercer  afio:  Algebra;  trigonometrfa;  agronomfa;  "•^'^^W  aptt- 
cada;  cdlculo  (nocionee  de  aplicacidn);  idiomafl  ingl^  y  firanc^. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  cienciafl  exactas. 

GURSO  DE  CIENCIA8  NATURALB8. 

Primer  cureo  del  segundo  aiio — ^materias:  Botdnica  (primer  cuibo);  sodogU  (prinMr 
cuTBo);  mineralogla;  qulmica  (primer  curso);  higiene  y  fiaiologfa;  idiomaB  injg^  y 
franco. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Botinica  (segundo  curso);  soologfa  (segando  cum); 
qulmica  (segundo  curso);  biologfa;  nociones  de  bacteriologla;  idiomas  ingjte y  Cnnc^ 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  naturales. 

CUR80  DE  CIENCIAS  POliTICAS  T  80CIALX8. 

Primer  cursu  del  segundo  afio — ^materias:  Sociologfa  general;  derecho  patrio  unal; 
cconomla  politica  (1  curso);  historia  comentada;  ret6rica  y  composicidn;  idinnm 
ingl6s  y  franc^. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  P^leg6menoe  del  derecho;  eetudio  de  autorea  cUncoa 
americanos;  oratoria;  economla  politica  (2  curso);  criminologla  y  antropometrfa; 
idiomafl  ingles  y  franc^. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  polfticas  y  sociales. 

CURSO  DE  FILOSOFfA  Y  LBTRA8. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio — ^materias:  Historia  de  la  filoeoffa;  Idgica  y  paicoiogfa; 
^tica;  oet^tica;  filologla  y  tecnologia;  idiomas  ingl^  y  francos. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Filosoffa  poeitiva;  comparaci6n  de  laa 
rafces  griegas  y  latinas;  literatura  en  espafiol  y  oratoria;  biologfa  y  sociologfa;  u 
ingI6e  y  franc^. 

Concluye  con  cl  bachillerato  en  filoeofla  y  letras. 

CUR80  DE  CIENCIAS  PEDAG6oICA8. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio — materias:  Aritm^tica;  ilgebra  elemental; 
y  dibujo;  nociones  de  ciencias  naturales;  pedagogfa  (1  curso);  idiomas  ingl^y 
geograffa  patria,  universal  y  nociones  de  coemografla. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Pedagogfa  prictica  y  metodologfa; 
cspafiola;  cstudio  de  la  con8tituci6n  politica  del  pafs;  psicologfa  pedag<6gica;  higimft 
y  ejcrcicios  ffsicos;  caligraffa  y  nocionee  de  tenedurfa  de  libroe;  idiomaa  in^^  y 
francos. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  pedag(5gicas. 

CURSO  DE   RAMOS  COMERCIALES. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio — materias:  Aritm6tica  prictica  comercial; 
de  lUgcbra;  caligraffa  y  nociones  de  tenedurfa  de  libros;  geograffa  comercial; 
nomfa  polftica;  idiomas  ingU'S  y  franc^. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Contabilidad  prdctica;  c^culo  de  factuiaa; 
graffa  y  mecanografia;  nociones  de  derecho  mercantil;  nociones  de  derecho  civil; 
idiomas  ingl(«  y  franco's. 

Concluye  con  cl  bachillerato  en  ramos  comerciales. 


Primer  curao  del  s^iid 
Dodoaes  de  mec&iiica  ea 
idiomaa  ingl^  y  fntnc^. 

Segundo  curao  del  t«rcer  i 
telegi&ffa  prictica;  electric 

Concluye  con  el  bachille 

Para  dar  a  coDocer  el  si 
basia  COD  el  anterior  plan 
otden  gradual  y  progreeivi 
cienciaa  (adoptada  por  Iob 
la  Idgica  impuesta  por  la 
m^todo,  en  la  minna  o  peor 


No  tenninar^  ain  soUciU 
comptementariaa  que  en  n 
para  que  Bean  como  la  reca 
consideracidn,  ee  establezc 
AmMca,  pueato  que  ningd 
Atil  reforma  de  la  enseflanzi 
formidad  de  plan  para  lodai 


1*.  Bl  fin  primario  de  las 
dual  del  alumno  a  fin  de  q 
superioree  en  las  escuelas  p 
o  conjunUw  de  materiae,  c( 
macia.  laiogenieria,  &. 

2*.  El  fin  secundario  de 
de  gnipoe  de  eatudiantee,  < 
para  que  ^ta,  en  general,  a 
civilizaeifin  que  peraigue  > 
ulterior  desaiTollo  mediant* 
de  las  facultades  ffsicas,  mi 

3'.  Deberddetenninareel 
los  requisites  de  admiai^n  t 
por  el  grade  de  conocimiei 
preeetablecidoe;  entendi^n 
ley  estatuye  y  a  la  aprobac 

4*.  Sc  dett^rminarin  loa  < 
trial  y  civil,  por  la  adopcid 
y  m^todoB  de  enaefianza  c 
duBtrial  y  civil,  al  objeto 
modcma  civilizaci6n. 

5'.  Para  conBcguir  loe  cu 
de  la  ensefiania,  no  cxiete 
calcado  eobre  el  linico  prin 
admite  mus  vcrdades  que  I 

6".  Pam  poner  en  prdcli 
camino  mde  corto  y  laia  se 
la  rigurosa  eacala  de  laa  cie 
complejo,  de  lo  particular 
deductivo,  segi'm  loa  casoe 
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f  J  *  - 


7^.  El  aprendizaje  en  la  "alta  eecuela**  no  ha  de  aer  obligatorio  ni  coatoado  par  tl 
Estado,  sino  voluntario  y  a  expensas  del  intereaado  en  eBtodiar,  pan  qua  la  inalni^ 
ci6n  no  se  deenaturaiice  con  perjuicio  del  fin  social  que  ae  buaca, 

8^.  La  ''alta  eecuela,"  como  curao  intennedio  de  prepanci6n«  ilraranM  an  la 
"eecuela  primaria"  y  tiende  hada  la  "eecuela  piofeaional;''  no  puede  ocupar  olR 
lugar  sin  perder  absolutamente  su  eficacia. 

IX. 

De  intento  he  econoniizado  laa  citas  de  todos  de  los  autorea  que  conaultA  pan  fonrahr 
esta  conferencia  sin  salir  de  los  Hmitee  del  tema,  cuyo  tzanacendental  interte  antiaAa 
nada  menos  quo  el  porvenir  de  la  enaefianxa  en  laa  fep^blicaa  de  aala 
pcro  en  las  aceptadas  doctrinaa  de  esoa  sabioa  piocur6  inapiianne  paca  Uafvar  a 
este  humilde  trabajo. 


^DEBERlAN  DEPENDER  LAS  UNIVERSIDADES  T  COLBdOSt 

POR  FONDOS  POBLICOS,  DE  PODERES  INDEPENDIENTES  T  AUTONO- 

MOS  O  DEBERlAN  ESTAR  DIRECTAMENTE  BAJO  EL  DOMINIO  CBNnUL 

DEL  ESTADO? 

Por  BERNAB^  SALGADO, 

Director  de  la  Revista  "  Nuevoi  Horizontei,**  HandwaM, 


La  alta  seriedad  del  problema  y  latrascendental  importanda  querevlafeaeD  an 
rrollo  a  la  luz  de  la  Historia  y  de  la  Cienda,  en  su  adelanto  moderno,  haee 
prof undamente  antes  de  engolfaise  en  los  prindpioa,  teorfaa  y  leyea  de  laa 
socialee  y  polfticas,  en  que  prindpalmente  se  basa  y  descanaa  tan  importania 

£s  obra  f&cil  resolver  desde  luego,  lo  que  dicen  aquellaa  dendaa;  peio  an  apB> 
caddn  prdctica  en  la  vida  de  las  Reptiblicas  americanaa,  a  las  cualea  va  prinrtpal 
mente  dirigido  este  trabajo,  es  de  compleja  elucubraci6n. 

Pero  antes,  para  diluddar  bien  el  tcrreno  en  que  vamos  a  entrar,  ea  nnrwario  dar 
una  mirada  general  y  ligera  al  origen  de  la  ensefianza,  y  prindpalmente  a  la  aapcriai; 
vcr  su  marcha  a  trav^  dc  las  edades,  sus  vidsitudes  y  au  progxeao  gradual  y  laalH^ 
en  coDBonanda  con  la  evoluci6n  humana. 

La  parte  nic^n  avanzada  de  la  soricdad  humana,  la  mia  noble  y  pacffica,  demiw 
ha  scntido  la  impcrioea  necesidarl  de  intruirse,  siempre  ha  buscado  a  au  alradedoral 
lufnu*  donde  el  ave  pa?rada  do  la  Ciencia,  se  ha  posado  para  guiar  y  enaefiar  a  laa  abHa 
sedientas,  el  Evanj^clio  de  la  Verdad. 

Porqiic  la  cnflcilanza  ch  un  don  celeste,  nacido  con  el  alma  humana,  y  eaa  abna  aa 
una  mariposa  ardiente  per  la  luz,  al  rededor  de  la  cual  vuela,  hasta  enoontiar  el  faal 
de  pu  cffniera  cxintencia  y  la  libortad  de  su  principio  nomidijo. 

Ed  1()h  primitivot)  tiempos  anti^uoe,  la  enscilanza  niarch6  por  el  mundo,  aola  y  lifaia; 
Hooreta  la  mayor  ])urtc  del  tiempo,  y  Becreta  y  piiblica  o  mejor  dicbo,  asoUMca  J 
exot/ric-a,  al  final  do  la  Edad  Anti^iia,  cuando  brillaron  en  Grecia  y  Roma:  PifigntSU, 
S6rrates,  Plat6n,  AriHtotcles,  Cicer6n,  Ammonio  Sacraa  y  Plotino,  loa  prinripaki 
maoNtnw  del  miindo,  cuyap  ductrinas,  cBparderm  los  sablos  y  fildsofos,  deade  A 
y  Alojiiiulrfd  haeta  las  Galias. 

En  la  Edad  Media,  con  la  enclauptraci6n  del  pensamlento  y  de  la  cienria.  la 
fianza  viviu  en-lava  y  oprimida,  hasta  que  el  llenat^indento  y  la  Revoluddn 
c(»rtan>n  lot*  cadenai<  que  la  et*c-lavizaban  y  oprimfan. 

En  la  Edad  MiKlerna,  ya  libre,  cobn't  nuevon  alientos  y  8igui6  su  "»*i*^* 
protctrida  por  el  Ei-tudo,  pu  verdadero  padre  y  protestor. 

Y  en  la  E<la<l  (\>ntem()ordnea,  fuertc  y  robudta,  busca  mis  espacio  y  m4a 
para  doHalar  mejor  lus  senderoe  luminoeufi  del  progreeo  humane;  pero  vive  lodavlaala 


.J 


■orobrs  <ie\  Estado 
bajoe)do8eldela< 
ci6n. 

Deepu^  del  tiiu 
de  organiuiree  y  | 
Ueeia.<t,  por  culpa  i 
Para  li^rar  au  fin,  i 
enclBuptrarla  en  pu 

La  enclaufUacid 
U  humanidad  pan 
■ueteroe  cilicioe,  aj 
y  libre. 

Eal«  tu^  Bu  rena 
antigua  e^tuvo  pri 
cuando,  convuleioi 
parol  izaban  el  prog 

Dicfi  Bunfte  que 
lee  bemce  llamado 
eran  la  coDvulsidn 
que  pugnaba  por  a 
edad. 

EI  primet  conat 
grande  y  c^lebre 
eftabtecimiento  ac^ 
CD  Ian  cieDciaB. 

EbM  hii  el  prime 
Be^ndo  conato  da 
esfuorzos  de  loq  not 
elloB  principM  la  e 
prim  era!)  uoiveraidi 

De  esta  manera 
de  loa  manatee  y  <. 
fiaron  a  aquellos,  pc 
entoQcee  el  final  pc 
el  vellocino  de  oro 

El  Eptado  Dv  tu 
eisIoB  que  avsuieron 
lucitSn  Fraacera,  cc 
Eatado.  puso  la  ens> 

F\i6  pues,  la  K« 
ent^eilBn^a  y  la  Ed: 
oiyanuacidD  del  I 
para  ampliarla  y  p 

Daipu^s  de  aque 
a  la  enseiianzft  ud  p 
del  Eptado,  y  detde 
por  sti  a  lien  to  pode 


Y  buscando  Job  oi 
primer  impulso  uni 
8U  Id  mortal  doctrin 
en^lz6  i  loB  bumil 
discfpuloe,  doctoa  c 
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del  <"iel  ^.  p<'>r  que  en  la  Ley  y  en  la?  Escrinmi?.  estabui  comprmdidaB  todM  1m 
m.^'tile.^  y  ti!  s'llca^  de  la  ensenanza  de  aquella  ^pocm  y  de  todo  el  mnndo. 

r>e^:.U''-  <.io  aquel  jran  impul-i*-  liniversal.  furuieron  otttm  effmeros,  que^ 
rifa^ar  do  I-iz  a!umbrar>n  r--*zno  el  rayo.  Instantaneamente.  1a  oscuridad  de  Mpiella 
n>.ho  brum-'ra.  en  que  la  humanidad  dvrmia  su  suefio  de  crifl&lida,  eepenndo  «l 
nu»?v-^  ilia  rara  de^pertar  on  5U  imn>rta!  Renarimiento. 

E:sa  ori^iii  la  huinana  prin'^ipi.'  a  m-:  ver«e  en  el  fisrio  XVII.  cnando  en  las  citediM 
de  <l>?r>>^h  '  r.;i viral  «o  di-^t  uti'.'i  y  ?e  aboe*  ■  pi>r  laenfefVanza  porel  Ertado,  y  seertranMcid 
do  j'jbilx  c-<m  <  Jiian  o!  P:^'ur<or.  en  el  \-ien:re  de  «u  madre,  al  seatir  la  pmencia  dal 
Gran  Meeia-'.  •  uAnd>  la-  te  ria?  juridical  del  5iglo  XVIII.  en  principal  las  de  Bon^ 
sea-.:  y  do  M.ni<^uieu.  re  p-.^eau-'.^n  d>C'bre  ella.  dandole  mis  calor  y  vida,  que  al  am 
c  nri^niadas  ^^r  la  Rovoli:>;iOn  Franoeea.  oyo  de  aquelloe  egregioe  ^-aronei  el  "Levia- 
tate"  quo  hizo  surgir  do  la  muerte  al  Lazaro  biblico. 

Do^do  a  4*; el  nomp'.'.  la  oonoe{>;K-n  modema  del  E5tado.  impone  la  neceadad  de 
una  en-^uanza  popular  y  una  niLsion  de  education  eenerml  y  polftica. 

P  .'r  Ofe-i^  5  dob  ores  ol  E>tadv.  debe  ser  insubstimible  en  90  mision  docente,  para  m 
culiura  y  ?u  pr-^o*.-.  y  para  ?u  enoaz  or^^nniz^^hSn. 

Y  >.'r  la  mUcia  razon.  el  E.^iadu  tiene  el  deber  preciao  de  intervenir  en  todala 
ensofianza.  en  la  oual  «e  hai.e  indispensable  5U  actnacion  param  propia  esiatenday 
para  evitar  la  propacaci 'n  de  dxirina^  anti^ix^ialep,  y  mis  eepedalmente,  mn  intw- 
vencion  on  l^  in:^ti;ui>  <^  p>artii-ularee,  l>.^  que  a  ^  vez.  eanarian  del  Frtado,  un  cfieai 
ap:y .-.  cuando  ?u  en^efianza  ?ea  buena  y  eficiente,  otorgindoles  en  mrompcaMa,  la 
fa  ':l:ad  do  ox  lender  jrailoe  y  dipl  mas  \*alidc>«  en  la  nacion. 

Para  complotar  la  acvi  -n  del  E^tado.  creem«>»  como  creen  mnchoB  notables  aafaioi 
y  i>oda;r  v*^.  ^iuo  d'.-l  dt^T^irrll;-  do  K>e  pianos  y  astomas  educati\*oe  de  los  ineCitalQi 
par:i(. uL»ro?  y  do  let  pLi::i:^  y  «L>!enias  ad?ptadc«  por  el  &tado.  euro  estimnlo  mutoo 
sori  •>::•  sz  y  S- und--.  r-A-^ulrdri  do  «u  o<ii>unto  ompefio.  una  alu  y  progieosta  coltma, 
p  rquo  d*.'  U  lu.hjL  do  Lc>  diforonu^s  «i«toznas  de  educacit>n  cientifica  y  social,  andt^ 
lie  '     ?i::i'..ir-'.  hsi  Nilid-  U  oultuia  huinana 

Y  b  lucha  j-.r  U  cuhura.  o5  tan  n':vi=«ma  a  la  humanidad,  como  la  India  par  la 
vid^  pjra  ^u  >\i«:»  ::.i.i  I  .l.-^  d  e^  <•  n  h»^rmazias  y  Midaria?,  y  en  mi  maidia  por  d 
mur.i  .  -i-neii  r.»>»i  iad  .:•  ..pyarsw  mu:uamen?o:  porque  a  la  mayor  cnltina  w 
ai'ii-ir-.  '..»  ri  juvi.i  y  l.<? ::;-;  r**!?  elv::ionttw  do  ^•ida. 

-Li  -  >  •.  :::  ■  <-:  .ir.cvl  •:•  U.'^to.  <«^  remonta  v  \-uolve  de  la  alnua  tra^endo  al 


...»  pr:::>rj  ■■•  •.   :: 
■  Ir-v.-lid    ;   .i".  :_•:.  r.i*--^.  o'.  p.*::  si-  rxir.:.^  del  alma,  con  el  cnal.  bnam  y 
ol  y^r.  l-y  r.-::i  :  :.   :•. '.    '^-r]^. .  y  d-ri-i.'.o  la  mano  carici>n,  asrieftde  con  ^ 
ha..'-:*-  pir::.i:-  :••  :^u  jl  ri  -a  oxi?:i-..i.\.  f.rmand^  una  henn<.'«i  dnalidad. 

E*a  h  r::;  -..  ::..'.:  :.i.i  ?-«':.-r.o  ol  t>;ui:ir-ri  ■  hur.:an\  y  al  coniemplaria  con  loa  ojoi 
del  al:::.t.  ::  '^  r*-  uvrda  \.\  o:orrji  <:ualidad  do  las  almas  eFpasas  del  eepiricnaliflBaD 
m.-:or:.  .  <  :  .i  ".- ;. vr. ij  io  a:n  r  y  do  iXi  i!.\d.  la  i>^r.:.  el  Wdente  y  sabio  fildeofo 
M  u  :.;•/.>■■■  i  •::. "■    r ,- .  •:  :.  ^-^  ■  ^*  h or::: .  «s*f  >  sin:'  -.  ii-.-as  palabras : 

'.  1  ..;.»:.-  ■:•-:.  .itt-j.---  .•...•  .:v?*.oi:lu  io  u-.  de  los  cielotf  mis  ele\'ad<».  En  etii 
c  jrr ..  f. ■  •-  i.-r«  • .  : :  ^ ■  ] •  rl : .  i : :  r/.j^*  :  uo  *.:  r. .. ro-.^l :  pen?  a  medida  que  a?  apmamab^ 
J  :  :•  i  \.:  ::•-  •  r.ir.  -i  -  !/.  ..m^^'-  \  rill..'  a  a  la  distancia  cixn.^  un  diamante,  en 
•ir^  1  p  r  .»*■  a.l  -  '•  1  j:.  -  ■  ::. .  .a  iJvvo  ;•  1  ^  d.c?  an^*lo:^quo  os«!aban  fleniadoeen4i 
:»-:..a:.  • :.  -  >  :.:.»:.  ?  d  :-  pa.  :...is  <.ua:.i  s^*  1.:;':  ior. -.i  aprvximado.  omprendi  qne 
or.*  -:.j  ::.::■:  iialidai  j:-«'-  li  -  Y  t-ll  ?  :::••  vii.ir.n.  •  >-.:::^*  uca  pjureia  conyugalv 
•.:■.::..  -  :-.:  rr  y  :.:.::'■?  .i'-iio  1:*  pri::..  r.-.  i-dad  do  '.'»:«:r-  muodo.     beide'ahofa 


•.i.:-  •?  ::.    ;      T     »  r.  la  d  r   i.*  u:-*  ;u^••::■u■:  jw»rjv:-a  y  on  una  pefenne 

Y  Lu-  i.T.fc-  rl-  r..fc-  .J  j.  Uirr.'  i  r.  ha^^^ia  i-.  :::L-ui.'  rllla  p  r  i-.*.*a  do  5U  compafieroT 

A-:  :..p*> :.  :•  -i:  -^  -a  ^r...  :.:a  quo  rosul'ara  do  osis  dc>5  ^rrando^  luclutf  par  la  Tlda 
y  p  r  1j  -il-  -r.v  •.  -ya  :r.-.-r--:  ia-i  ?*^  c.r.  •o  kz>  un  iV.ad.\  p-*"  Us  atencionet  qae 
pr  -iija  a  ^-i  •  r.^f  jr.za.  p  r  1  <^  -as:-  <«  quo  hdco  ]vr  olla.  y  pec  la  ^i^ilancia  patanal 
que  i'^pU'j-Jk  -r.  '.-ij.'  las  ^-s'foras  91.x- iaU-?.  d:r.  10  :<«  impane,  A>bre  efta  lieiiiHa  j 

'iTifi'MTi r e  i n*:  i  •  ut  i .  n  d  •; e E.te . 


...M 


El  Rena^imient' 
rar  la  marcha  de  1 
y  cientfficas,  que  a 
El  Roman  ticismo 
parte  avanzada  de 
todo  el  convencior 
fonna  y  la  altdvez 
humamamo  filos6fii 
tica,  promovi^  la 
eeplendentes  que  t 

Todoa  esto8  movi 
de  la  enseflanza,  as 
que  era,  en  politic 

En  la  enseflanza 
Edad  Media,  en  qi 
entra,"  porque  lot 
arbitrorioe  y  solo  It 
medioevalea. 

Y  loB  colegios  t\ 
dieron  en  facultad 
a  BU  ptimordi&I  mi 
enseCanza  prepara 

En  tod  a  la  Ani^i 
eecuela  i^nica,  qu< 
Malgasta  el  tiempi: 
el  ealuiiianln,  porl 
mienloa  en  ningun 
aistema,  y  pnr  eso 
por  cauaa  de  su  d« 
altas  aspirariores 

seguido  est  ud  land  c 
de  la  senda  de  la  g 
y  aeflalilndoac  meri 
Sin  embargo,  Im 
aeclmdaria  general 
hay  tunta  dcfiden 
ditcrenleti  pccoione 

lar,  piirqup  para  el 
a  las  ncccaidades  y 
fundado^;;  y  para  1 
perfK'rfnn  el  ticmp 
ypu  I'Ptudioperimfi 
P6lr>  tenemos  qu 
rama  de  la  enscnai 
maydr  parte  de  lat 
mentar  y  dedicar  u 

\'eterinario8,  ai^ 
en  nueatraa  Repdbl 
la  ganaderfa  y  las 
6u  inexplotada  riqi 
de  una  envidiuble 
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En  cuanto  a  las  univeraddades,  podemoa  decir  que  tuvieron  como  precuiiions  a  hi 
UamadM  con  alguna  propiedadp  universidadefl  antiguan,  que  exvtieion  en  AteoM, 
Roma,  Alejandrfa  y  Beirut;  los  coleeios  de  Espafla,  de  C6rdoba,  Sevilla,  Toledo  y 
Salamanca,  que  deapuds  fueron  famoeas  uhiversidades;  y  laa  cucuelas  imperialea  dt 
Veepasiano. 

El  nombre  de  univerndad  sc  di6  por  primera  vez,  en  el  fUf^lo  XII,  a  la  "corponrite 
o  hermandad  de  maestroB  y  discfpuloe  rcunldoe  con  el  objeto  de  aprender  y  esueflar 
los  conocimientOH  de  las  Artes  y  de  las  Ciencias;"  i>ero  este  tannine,  a  los  pocos  tJkm^ 
se  reHtrinQri6  a  los  estudios  superiores,  y  mds  deepu^,  b61o  se  le  di6  a  la  corporaridn 
de  cstudiantcs;  y  para  la  corporaci6n  de  profeeorcp,  emplearon  el  nombre  de  roleeio. 
Y  86I0  {\i6  haeta  en  el  siglo  XIV,  cuando  se  le  di6  el  verdadero  significado  modemo 
que  tiene  ahora  la  univereidad. 

La  primera  univen*idad  que  aparec'6  iu6  la  Univernidad  de  Bolonia,  fundada  en  el 
BeG:unrlo  conato  de  Rcnacimientf),  on  el  siglo  XII,  en  cuyo  tiempo  principiaron  a 
afluir  miK'hofl  estudiantes  de  toda  Europa,  Ins  que  sufrieron  y  arroRtraion  multitud 
de  vcjariunea  de  sus  babitantes,  loe  Romafiones.  Estas  vejaciones  hicieron  que  lot 
estudiantes  estrecharan  mds  sus  vfnculos  de  amistad  y  de  cuerpo  colegiado  y  fundaran, 
para  defcnderse  y  apoyarse  mutuamente.  Uw  gremios  de  estudiantes. 

La  universidad  era  dirigida  por  un  rector,  que  con  los  c6nsule8  que  tenCan  Um 
estudiantes  de  cada  naci6n,  formaban  el  senado  de  la  universidad,  que  preaidfa  toda 
la  corporacion. 

Poco  tiempo  dcspuds  aparecid  la  Universidad  de  Paris,  que  alcanz^S  gran  fama  cuando 
la  erigieron  en  Universidad  de  las  Facultades.  Al  mismo  tiempo  fueron  fundadai 
otras  muchas,  que  marcaron  el  sello  de  la  nuci6n  a  que  pertcnecian,  siendo  las  princi- 
palcs:  la  do  Oxford  y  la  de  Cambridge,  en  Inglaterra;  la  de  Toloea  y  Montpellier,  en 
Francia;  la  de  Praga  y  la  de  Ndpoles,  en  Italia;  la  de  Viena  en  Austria;  la  de  Upsala 
en  Suecia;  y  la  de  Lisboa  en  Portugal. 

No  hay  que  olvidar  que  las  univcrsidades  marchan  con  las  sociedades;  son  tan 
movibles  como  ellas  y  a  cada  tiempo  y  a  cada  movimiento  social,  mudan  sus  deno- 
teros,  altcran  sus  m^todos  y  abandonan  muchas  de  sus  enseflanzas,  las  que  despuds; 
vuelven  a  recoger  y  construirlas  con  nuevos  elementos. 

Asf  cs  la  marcha  de  la  humanidad  y  con  ella  la  de  la  ensefianza:  tropieza  y  cae 
a  menudo  como  Antco  y  como  6\,  se  levanta  al  instante,  mds  fuerte  y  mda  rubusta. 

Aquellas  pobres  univcrsidades  vivieron  de  las  limosnas  que  los  dieron  los  reyes  y 
los  magnates,  y  por  eso  la  humanidad  recuorda  con  etemo  carifio  a  sus  grandcs  bene- 
factores  y  en  principal,  a  los  que  le  dieron  el  pan  del  espfritu  con  su  altruismo,  como 
a  Juan  de  Sorbonne  y  a  Walter  Morton,  fuudadores  de  La  Sorbona  y  del  Institute  de 
Oxford. 

£n  teorfa  y  para  la  prdctica  de  la  Ile)>ublica,  los  colegios  y  las  univcrsidades, 
8o.«tonidos  por  fcmdos  piiblicos,  para  pu  mojor  marcha  y  para  que  su  labor  sea  mis 
focunda,  debon  sor  libn>s,  marchar  indepondicntes  del  control  directo  y  central  del 
Est  ado  y  scr  dirit^ido?  |>or  individuos  0  grupos  aut^nomod. 

Entonco?,  esas  institucioncs  crecordn  robustas  y  lozanas  como  el  nifio  en  el  campo, 
a  plenos  piilmonos;  girarin  on  uu  torreno  nuis  amplio,  y  laemulaci^n  necesaria  pan 
el  dcsarrollo  intellectual,  sc  hard  Hontir  en  todo  su  conjunto,  dando  a  la  naci6n  el  mejor 
fruto,  apetvcido  por  ol  alma  colectiva  del  Estado. 

La  indopondoncia  y  la  doscentralizacion  de  la  onseftanza  superior,  es  tan  necesaria 
a  la  humanidad  como  la  sangre  ])ara  nuestra  cxistoncia;  y  asf  fu<^  en  toda  la  antigOedad, 
en  que  brillaron  tauto  las  ciencias  y  las  artt'S,  alcan/.ando  un  desarrollo  sorprondente, 
paralizaflas  dospu^^s,  por  una  central izaci^n  injusta  y  deprosiva,  que  fud  tan  nefasta 
a  la  humanidad  durante  muchos  siglos,  como  lo  atestiguan  un  sinnumero  de  mArtirss 
de  la  cionria. 

Los  Estarlos  j6venes  tienen  por  necosidad  que  poner  toda  la  ensefianxa  bejo  sa 
d       nio  directo,  para  aprovecharse  mejor  de  ella  y  porque  la  buena  y  la  verdadsn 


eauetienza  dtil,  necesita 
naci6a.  como  el  pequefiuf 

Adevn&s,  esoe  Eeti>do!i,  < 
arobiente  munilial,  a  las  c 
lo9  otroi  Estados  m&a  auti 
adquirirlos. 

Y  proceden  aaf,  por  ins 
de  que  las  imitacionea  b« 
por  otra  vfa,  mfis  adecuad 

Eeto  ha  sucedido  caei  f 
avance  r&pido  en  la  cultu] 
poner  en  prtctiea  muchoo 

y  cuando  ei  Gobiemo, 
eetar  bajo  la  direccidn  de : 
de  U  naci6n  hacia  eus  altc 
Ver&  con  claridad  hasta  1 
seii  tD&a  firme,  m&s  r&pidi 

En  cuanto  a  loe  colegioa. 
nalee  generalee  y  colegioe 
en  completa  libertad.  y  i 
adetantadoe.  lo  au&ciente  ] 
de  tod  a  la  libertad  de  ac 
Be  establezca  esa  noble  e 
proteaoree*  y  estudianteo,  c 
bumana  modema. 

Como  dije  antee,  hablo 
Eetadoe  tienen  a  su  carf 
pedagogos  implantar  eso 
parttcularee,  como  lo  ha 
eetadfatica  lo  afinna  y  hal 

En  cuanlo  a  lae  univers 
del  Eatado  y  son  el  expon 
tracidD  a  que  ha  llegado  < 
bajo  el  dominio  directo  y 

Aquf  en  Hondurad,  alU 
por  el  Gobierno  del  Dr.  I 
medio  de  las  convulsionei 
ficoa  y  pr;lctico8  reaulladc 
su  sombra  bienhechora.  d 
brea,  fc  bubiera  aniquilad 
por  fuer?^  que  volver  a  si 

EbIo  tniaaio  aucede  en  I 
el  apoyo  del  Gobiemo,  fl 
loa  mcjores  reaultadoa. 

Hay  que  sentar  el  prin 
deeu  poblaciijn,  noimpli 
ee  toma  como  punto  de  v 
lectua]  de  tcdaella. 

En  !os  Edtadoe  federate 
unidad  oientflica  y  la  unic 
que  los  componen,  la  en 
Central  i!e  la  nari6D. 

Tal  vez  expfritua  mal  d: 
cidn;  pero  elkdebeaeraa 
cientlGcoe  de  eata  Indole, 
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uno  o  do6  Estados,  aino  por  un  grupo  ^tnico,  que  tienda  bu  vista  inteljgante 

de  la  existencia  de  esoe  EstadoB,  que  deben  unine  a  bob  congtoeres  por 

tiples  y  necesarias;  pero  ese  porvenir  hermoeo,  se  veid  cuando  el  adelanto  i 

en  toda  la  America  y  las  univeraidades  BubeiBtan  por  ellas  mismaB;  caando  el  h 

humano  sea  s61o  un  constante  anhelo  de  progreso,  y  la  annonfa  de  lae  nacioiMi,  Mi 

mds  duradera  y  m^  cimentada  en  loe  verdaderos  idealee  de  solidaridad  humaiia. 

En  la  organizaci6n  general  de  las  universidades,  con  uudgnificantee  altencioiiei»  faqr 
quo  notar,  que  siempre  se  ha  hecho  en  nuestra  Repdblicaa,  bajo  una 
id6nticos  planes,  estudiando  y  adaptindose  la  oiganizad^n  de  las 
espafLolas  y  de  otros  pafses,  en  principal  de  las  univoraidadee  alemanaa.  Ea 
los  Estados  hay  un  proeidente,  que  todavia  se  llama  en  la  mayor  parte  de  elloe, 
de  la  universidad ,  y  para  la  direcci6n  de  los  dlferentes  ramoe  prafeeionalea,  de  medicini 
de  derecho,  de  ingonierfa,  etc.,  existen  decanos,  que  fungen  por  tiempo  detemuBado; 
elegidos,  o  por  el  gobiomo  o  por  los  profeaionalee  y  cursantes  de  cada  ramo. 

En  cuanto  a  su  actuacl6n  en  la  marcha  del  Estado,  rara  ves  el  gobiemo  conaalla  a 
estas  sabias  y  Utiles  instituciones;  todavia  la  infalibilidad  se  estila  en  todoa  loa 
del  Estado;  sin  embargo,  los  buenos  c<5digoB  de  leyea  actuales,  han  soplido  y 
en  parte,  las  dificultadcs  que  se  han  presentado,  porque  loe  proleeionalee,  solo  ca 
secrete  y  al  ofdo,  en  esoa  cases,  exteman  su  opini6n,  debiendo  hacerlo  en  pdblieo,  par 
la  prensa  o  por  cualquiera  de  los  medios  legales. 

For  eso,  los  problemas  legislatives  y  econ6mico8  del  Estado,  como  la  parte  actha 
que  pudiera  tomar  la  Universidad  en  la  \'ida  social  y  polftLca  como  orientacidn  w^ 
dema,  se  hallan  sin  expan8i6n  y  muy  reetringidos;  porque  todavia  no 
tante  adelantados,  pertenecemos  a  pueblos  j6vene8,  y  nuestroe  impetus  veh< 
y  pasionales,  no  nos  dcjan  juzgar  con  imparcialidad  esos  problemas  y 
perturbar  la  marcha  harm6nica  de  la  socicdad  y  de  la  naci6n. 

Y  para  caminar  con  la  civilizaci6n  modema,  en  viata  de  nuestro  adelanto 
los  Colegios  y  las  univeraidades,  sestcnidos  con  fondoa  pdblicos,  que  actualfflflBfti 
estdn  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado,  tienen  que  sufrir  una  intensa  refonna,  y  par 
las  mtiltiples  razones  que  hemes  extemado  antes,  en  el  traacurao  de  la  disertaddib 
apoyadas  en  los  mis  amplios  y  Ubeniles  principios  de  las  ciencias  aociales  y  poUticM^ 
y  tcniondo  a  la  ^'ista,  como  dije  ujites,  el  progreao  alcanzado  en  las  Reptiblicas  AoMri* 
cana^,  podemos  sacar  en  concIu8i6n,  del  cstudio  del  tcma  que  hemes  esboiado,loi 
doa  siguiontos  corolarios: 

Primoro.  Los  colegios,  sostenidos  con  foudos  pdblicos,  ya  es  tiempo  de  que  dependaa 
de  poderos  indepondientes  y  aut6nomoa;  exceptuando  a  las  escuelas  tunicas,  qvs 
tienen  que  scguir  por  ahora,  bajo  el  dominio  centml  del  Estado. 

S(*gundo.  Las  universidades,  todavia  deben  estar,  como  las  escuelas  i^wacm, 
dirwtiiinwite  bajo  el  domijiio  central  del  Estado. 


ORGANIZAC  ION  Y  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO 
MATICO  de  ESTUDIANTES  Y  PROFESORES  ENTRE  las  UNIYERSEDAp 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENB 
UN  RECONOCIMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TfiCNICOS  Y  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTITUCIONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPtBLICAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  SANTIAGO  KEY-AYALA, 
Vocal  del  Consejo  Nacional  de  Instruccidn  de  Venezuela. 

Kliiuiiinda,  por  inncroHiiria,  unn  ox]^>sici6n  de  las  ventajas  que  reportaiin  las 

naciones  de  Aiu^*rica  del  iiitercaiul>io  de   prr)fesorcs,  resta  como  tema  de  estodw  el 

an^liKiri  rdpidu  de  la^  condicionos  en  que  tal  intercambio  puede  alcansar  la 

ficacia. 


Un  intercambio,  para  ser 
condicionee  de  los  paises  qui 
importable  por  otroB.  Por  t 
de  guiarse  el  inlercambio  de 
el  profeeor  que  llegue  traig 
deficlencias,  eu  loa  coDocimi 
eidad  de  adelaoto  ped^6^( 
eiistente  entre  las  Repiibli 
pueda  efectuarse  con  graade 

En  el  trifico  mercantil,  la 
turbaciones  extratlas  ni  nu 
distribuci6n  de  los  product 
decide  ante  las  mil  Beduccic 
recen  el  mutuo  conocimiento 
ikdecuado  de  productoe, 

Efectuado  en  pequeQa  eec 
d^  resultadoe  aprecisbles  el 
a  ciegae  y,  al  entregone  a  l 
de  un  profe«or,  se  corre  con 
reciba  la  eoBenanea  nxfia  litil 
alcaace  la  eficacia  rn^JTimii 
Ed  t^rmicoa  m^  concretoa, 
Qomo  vaya  a  doude  serfa  m 
BepAblica  las  leccionee  del 
deaigualdad  de  riqueza  entn 
producirfa  naturalmente  de 
tenderfa  a  aer  de  mayor  acti 
por  una  espccie  de  seleccitSn 
intercambio  de  profeeores  h 
enlre  loa  mAa  inoipientea  y  n 

Parece.  pues,  aconeejable  i 
a  las  nacionea  m^  atrasadas 
solo  eafuerzo  a  un  grade  de  f 

Tal  desiderdtum  exige  un 
cii5n  central,  cuyaa  funcione 
todoa  loa  miembros  de  la  o 
ante  Slla  el  papel  de  product 
feeores  disponiblea,  huh  neci 
datos  pudiesen  conlribuir  al 
al  siateina,  ae  fijarfa  por  co 
igual  para  todoa  loa  miembro 
niendo  en  cuenta  los  recurs 
podrfan  enviarse  indicaciont 
cambio  de  profesorea  y  la  Ot 
diaposicion  de  todoa  loa  pafs 
ae  concluirfan  de  pais  a  pafs 

Si  ban  quedado  bien  csta 
fundarse  como  instituci6n  in 
Oficina  de  la  Unidn  Panam 
preferible  utjlizar  una  orgat 
recursos  de  informaci^n  y  tie 
direeto  con  todas  las  Repii 
inmediaUmente  en  actividi 
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Oicntffico  Panamericano  recomendase  el  proyecto,  para  que  el  Connjo  Diractivo  dt 
la  Uni6n  quedase  autorizado  a  dirigiree,  por  medio  de  sua  propioe  niieinbn»»  m  todoi 
lo8  pafses  representados,  cxponiendo  las  Uneas  generates  del  pioyecto  y  ofrecieiido  lot 
aervicios  de  la  OlScina.  Si,  como  es  de  esperarse,  loe  Gobiemoe  interendos  acepCM 
el  ofrecimiento,  procederAn  desde  lue^  a  formular  bus  indicaciones  ante  la  Oficina 
de  la  Uni6n,  y  cllo  signifioaril  la  inmediata  actividad  del  mecanisino.  El  meio  j 
de  la  orp:anizaci6n  serd  su  propio  estimulante  y  su  desarrollo  queda  confiado  a  la 
experiencia  bcn6fica  del  intercambio  y  al  celo  <lel  Consejo  Directivo  de  la  Unite 
Panamcricana.  En  tales  condiciones,  pucde  as^urarsc  que  adquirir&  exteomda  % 
intcnsidad  en  un  porvenir  muy  pr6ximo. 

El  intercambio  de  astndiante3  quedarfa  ceflido  a  los  mismos  principios,  con  linoa- 
mientos  mds  Pencillos.  Se  fijarfa  tambi^n  un  minimum  para  e*«te  canje,  de  acnerdo 
con  las  circunitancias  de  los  pafses  de  menores  recursos.  Cada  una  de  las  Rep4- 
blicas  informan'a  a  la  oficina  central  sobreel  numoro,  laclai*e  y  dem&9  condiriones  de 
las  becas  por  el  la  ofrecidas,  y  sobre  las  asl^j^naturaa  que  desee  para  bob  eHtndiantei^ 
concluy^ndose  los  convenios  de  pais  a  paLs,  con  vista  de  los  datos  centralixadoi  M 
la  Oficina  de  la  Uni6n. 

Si  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  estudianteB  ofrece  facilidades  y  ventajae  mani- 
fiestas  que  no  pueden  encontrar  may  ores  ob^«tdc1llos,  el  deseado  roconorimienlo 
mutuo  de  los  grados  Ukrnicos  y  profesionales  en  las  Reptiblicas  americanas  preeenia 
dificultades  que  pueden  retardar  su  aflopci6n,  y  en  efecto  la  retardan.  Ello  obedere 
a  una  diferencia  esencial  de  condiciones  entre  los  dos  canjes.  Mientras  que  la  idM 
del  intercambio  de  profo^^)res  y  estudiantes  se  rlge  de  modo  inmediato  por  ideata 
de  propa^2:ari6n  de  la  cultura,  comunes  a  todos  las  pafses  interesadoB  y  orientadof 
por  tanto  en  un  s^lo  sentido,  el  canje  de  tftulas  se  rige  de  modo  inmediato  y 
por  leyes  e  intereses  econ6mlcos.  El  reronocimiento  de  tftulos  extranjeros 
un  fin  prdctico:  la  traslaridn  del  profesional  extranjero  al  territorio  nacional  con  inimo 
de  ejercer  en  ^1  su  profesi6n.  Es  el  interns  econ6mico  del  profesional  lo  que  en  prioMr 
t^rmino  y  fundamentalmente  se  tiene  en  mira,  y  por  tanto,  el  asunto  adquiere  il 
aspecto  de  una  cuosti6n  ecomlroioa,  con  absoluta  Kubordina<'i6n  del  aspecto  cultniaL 
De  herhOf  por  la  naturaleza  de  las  ronas,  el  professional  extranjero,  que  lle^  es  na 
competidor  del  nativo.  Kl  reconocimiento  mutuo  significa  asf  un  convenio  de  red- 
pro<'idad  eronomica.  Ma««,  para  que  la  re-^iprocidad  «ea  real  y  no  aparentp  o  iluKwia,  6i 
preriso  que  las  circunstanrias  de  los  pafses  contratantes  sean  equivalentes  dende  el 
punto  do  vista  economico.  En  el  caso  concrete),  multitud  de  circunstancias  pueden 
hacer  que  para  un  pais  dado  el  reconocimiento  en  p:enonirde  tftulos  extranjeros  na 
fuento,  no  ya  de  ventajas,  antes  bien  de  dificultades  y  rie:^os.  Un  examen  r&pido 
nos  permitc  establecer  que  para  rc4r  ]><jr  un  plan  peneral  el  canje  de  tftulos  entre 
IsLS  Uepublicas  americanas,  procina  que  la!«  condici-mes  en  que  vive  un  orden  cuel* 
quicra  do  i)rofosi()nales  en  cualquiera  de  los  pafses  de  la  L'niun  sea  comparable  con 
las  cundiciones  dol  niinmo  orden  de  profcsionalo^  en  las  dcmds  Repiiblicas.  De  no 
comproharse  esta  ecpii  Valencia — y  tal  es  el  ca*«() — un  plan  de  con  junto  encontraii 
obsttlciilos  a  su  ad'>{X'ion  <;encral,  y  scni  mas  ])rdctico  dejar  para  convenios  parrialei 
y  bien  dctorminados.  el  desarrollo  de  un  sistcma  de  canje  de  tftulus.  Algunas  ilu^ 
tracionc-i  (rompletardn  e>te  esbozo. 

Do  las  proiesiones  cuyos  tftulos  pueden  ser  objcto  de  reconocimiento,  unas  ertin 
Buhordinadas  en  tr»dos  los  paf>es  a  dispo^iciones  ICp^ales  que  imponen  el  tftulo  como 
condiriuii  paia  cl  ejcrcicio.  Otras.  lo  cstan  f6\o  en  algunos  pafses.  Para  ciertai 
proiVsiiinos,  el  tftulo  po?ee  apenas  cardrter  honorario  y  decorative,  y  el  ren*nori- 
mient4)  de  «'stc  carece  do  inmediato  interns  economico.  El  problema  adquiere  sn 
importancia  indxima  ruando  so  trata  de  profc-'ioncs  como  la  del  m<>dico  y  el  abopado, 
a  las  que  nxlea  la  ley  do  pre^ancictne^  es])o<'ialcs.  F^xiiridos  a  los  nativos  ciertos  co- 
mK'imientos  y  aptitudes  para  el  ejercicio  do  una  profesi6n  que  el  Etftado  conaidera  de 


orden  publico,  no  reml 
ftun  en  el  caso  de  reconot 
no  exigidoe  en  el  pais  d 
faf^  laa  condicioDee  coi 
Us  que  reclama  el  pais 
vianaa  en  el  Gtinvenio  eo 
(Cancas,  1911). 

Aquella  miama  divers 
d«9de  lu^o  la  base  mk 
profeaores  y  eetudiant«e 
tftuloa  proteionalee.  A 
o  por  desviaci6ii  de  las 
en  todaa  o  en  algunaa  p 
roconocimiento  de  titulc 
la  pl^tora,  con  aerio  per 
pnede  conducir  tambi^ 
acci6n  de  profesionalee 
Se  arguye,  sin  embargo, 
loa  cualee  mnrie  el  iidtc 
con  loB  aptoB.  Ante  ( 
garantfa  para  el  pais  de  ( 

En  resoluci6n,  parece 
general  de  loe  tftuloe  t^) 
deeideritum  ha  de  logn 
celebiadoB.  No  obetanb 
cada  RepiJbli(»  americtu 
la  expediddn  de  tituloe 
mismo,  de  laa  condicion 
de  cada  profeeii^n  en  tod 
1q8  miamoe  profeeioiialeB 
Comifida  Intcmacioiial  p 
y  comiaioneH  nacionalee  < 
harCa  loa  estudioe  concen 
cional,  que  loa  harfa  coi 
todo  cambio  apreciable 
anualea  de  recapitulaci6: 
al  pr6ximo  Congreso  Ciei 
doa  en  el  reconocimienlt 
clones.  Eatae  pudieron 
lenciae  Panamericanas. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PROI 

SITIES  OF  THE  UNT 


Envog  Extrao 
Thia  anbject  ia  deeply 
more  at  liberty,  aa  I  am 
fesaor  of  South  American 
I  am  not  representing  th 
Of  course,  I  consider  c 
better  mutual  knowledg 
perfectly  poaeible  to  obti 
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more  impartial  in  their  criticism,  at  least  history  and  law  ougjit  to  be  ezpUned  Ita 
clearer  way  by  those  who  belong  to  the  nation  under  discussion  and  who  are  Hfmtilhil 
with  its  institutions.  Mr.  Drago,  for  instance,  would  certainly  oomment  npoa  Aiges- 
tine  law  and  Mr.  Ruy  Barbosa  upon  Brazilian  law  beyond  any  poonble  oompatitioB 
from  a  foreign  professor. 

Foreign  professors  being  so  more  conveniently  restricted  to  subjecta  of  their 
nationalities,  it  is,  however,  indispensable:  First,  that  the  exchange  profeason 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  countries  whereto  they  are  going;  no  BimiiliaB 
students  to  speak  of  would  understand  a  course  of  lectures  made  in  Englidit  ■•  no 
American  students,  with  very  few  exceptions,  would  understand  a  coune  of  lectum 
made  in  Portuguese;  second,  that  the  aim  proposed  by  the  professor  in  his  pedagqgie 
mission  be  purely  academic  or  intellectual,  not  political  or  economical. 

To  try  and  foster  closer  commercial  relations  under  cover  of  pure  acienoe  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  prestige  of  the  professor  who  would  by  chance  attempt  to  do  iL 
Uis  students'  respect  for  him  could  not  but  diminish.  So  profeason  muat  be 
with  the  utmost  care.  A  bad  one  would  increase  prejudices  and  prevent  for 
the  cordial  understanding  in  view.  One  can  not  be  too  particidar  regarding  hii 
competence,  his  morality,  and  his  disinterestedness. 

The  system,  however,  would  not  be  complete  without  its  second  and  more  imporUat 
feature;  that  is,  the  exchange  of  students.  Students  have  very  little  to  gain  by  a 
hurried  visit  in  groups  to  another  country  and  its  institutions  of  learning.  The  moat 
profitable  visits  are  the  individual  ones — the  bourses  de  voyage,  aa  there  are  in  Fnam 
and  other  countries.  Amongst  the  books  produced  by  these  French  bouraien  we 
find  some  of  the  most  reliable  and  best  informed  about  foreign  nations.  It  ia  enoaijtk 
to  quote  Pierre  Denis's  book  on  Brazil  and  Tonnelat's  book  on  German  Ezpanaiaii  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  more  efficient  knowledge  of  the  peoplea,  inatitutiona,  and 
ideals  of  the  nations  with  which  they  are  so  put  in  contact  the  student  muat  atart  with 
some  acquaintance  with  the  matter,  imparted  by  their  professors  at  home.  In  tliia 
respect  the  United  States  are  far  ahead  of  the  Latin- American  countriea  at  leaat  of 
Brazil,  where  no  course  exists  of  American  history  and  American  economica.  Only 
incidentally,  in  the  law  faculties,  there  are  references  to  American  public  law  and 
federal  organization. 

One  difficulty  for  the  exchange  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  real  reciprocity; 
the  Latin-American  students  may  derive  good  profit  from  their  stay  in  American 
universities,  but  the  advantages  don't  correspond  in  Latin-American  univenitiea  for 
American  students  who  iimv  i:o  then.*. 


ENSE^ANZA  PRACTICA  DE  LA  INGENIERlA. 

Por  JUAN  MONTE  VERDE, 
Profcsor  de  la  Facultad  de  Mutemdticag  de  Montevideo. 

1. 

En  los  pafw'M  ouropoos  so  ha  rei^ono<:ido  la  nocesidad  de  dar  una  tendoncia  nla 
prtU-tica  a  hi  cnij^Mlanza  de  Ioh  iiigcnion>?:  dosde  hare  m^  de  veinto  afloe  se  oatii  diacu* 
tiondo,  ojitro  los  profcvoros  d**  niatrm^ticas  y  los  ingi^ineros.  la  cueetidn  de  la  enaefiania 
te^rica  do  los  programu.**  do  ingoniorfa;  y  en  lo:*  ultimos  (  ongresos  de  enaeAanxa  de  ba 
matomaticas  han  figurado  varios  trabaja'*  sohro  e^o  tema.  que  fueron  diacutidoa  am|iiia- 
montc,  Hobre  todo  en  el  ultimo,  reunido  en  Paris  en  abril  de  1914. 
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Ila  vonido  acentudndose  la  opmi6ii  de  los  profesores  de  las  escuelas  tteiicas  en  favor 
de  la  reducci6n  de  la  ensefianza  te6rica  de  las  escuelas  de  ingenierfa,  paia  dar  mis 
importancia  a  los  ejercicios  pr^Ucos,  a  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  y  a  las  aplicaciones 
profeaionales. 

Atin  en  los  paises  latinos  como  Francia  e  Italia,  en  los  cuales  una  laiga  y  honroea 
tradici6n  mantenfa  la  ense&anza  de  las  materndticas  puras  en  un  pie  de  gran  impor- 
tancia, en  relaci6n  con  los  estudios  de  aplicaci6n  de  ingenierfa,  se  recon6ci6  la 
neceaidad  de  limitar  la  cultura  matem&tica  de  los  ingenieros  a  lo  necesario  para  el 
estudio  de  la  fisica,  de  la  mecdnica  y  de  sus  aplicaciones,  dando  mayor  importancia  a 
los  ejercicios  pricticos  y  de  aplicaci6n  que  a  las  altas  teor^  cientlficas,  en  su  concepto 
de  ciencia  pura,  que  se  conaideran  mds  propias  para  el  sabio  de  gabinete  que  para  el 
t^nico  que  aplica  las  ciencias  a  las  cuestiones  profeaionalee,  que  se  resuelven  con 
criterio  de  aproximaci6n  impuesto  por  condiciones  pricticas  y  econ6micas  lejaiuus  del 
rigor  cientifico. 

Nadie  que  conozca  la  acci6n  que  debe  desarrollar  un  Ingeniero  en  las  sociedadea 
modornas  puede  desconocer  la  nocesidad  de  que  tenga  una  si^ciente  cultura  cientifica 
como  base  de  sus  estudios  profesionales;  y  seguramente  nada  exager6  Le  Chatelier  al 
decir  que  un  ingeniero  debe  conocer  el  doble  de  las  matem&ticas  que  realmente 
necesita  en  su  prdctica  profeaional.  Pero  las  matem&ticas  que  realmente  aplica  el 
ingeniero  raras  voces  exceden  de  las  matemdticas  elementales,  de  la  geometrfa  analftica 
y  de  los  elementos  de  ciUculo  infinitesimal  atin  en  las  mds  importantes  cuestiones  que 
como  t^uico  tiene  que  estudiar.  No  hay,  por  lo  tanto,  porque  exagerar  los  estudios 
de  ciencia  pura  del  ingeniero,  en  detrimento  de  los  conocimientos  que  realmente 
necesita  aplicar  continuamente  en  su  prdctica  profeaional. 

Todo  t^nico  que  tenga  ima  laiga  prictica  de  su  profesidn,  sabe  perfectamente  lo 
excepcional  que  es  aplicar  los  conocimientos  de  la  ciencia  pura  en  sus  teorlaa  elevadas, 
por  importantes  que  sean  los  estudios  que  demande  un  proyecto.  En  cambio  ae 
habrd  encontrado  con  frecuencia  j6vene6  ingenieros,  muy  bien  preparados  en  los 
estudios  tfxSricos  del  andlisis  infinitesimal,  de  la  fisica  matemdtica  y  de  la  mecinica 
racional,  que  tropezaban  en  cuestiones  de  aplicaci6n  prdctica  de  las  matemiticas 
elementales. 

Muchas  discusiones  tuvieron  lugar  en  Europa,  principalmente  en  Alemania,  Francia 
e  Italia,  entre  matomdticos  e  ingenieros,  antes  de  conseguir  reformar  la  ensefianza 
te<Srica  do  los  ingenieros,  y  si  bien  mucho  se  ha  hecho,  en  el  sentido  de  darle  su  verda- 
dera  tondencia  de  apUcaci6n,  aiin  esti  a  estudio  esta  cuesti6n,  pues  figura  entre  loe 
temas  a  tratarse  en  futures  congresos,  a  pesar  de  haber  side  ya  tratada  y  discutida  en 
los  tiltimos  de  eusefiaiiza  de  las  matemdticas  realizados  en  Cambridge  en  1908,  y  en 
Parfs  en  1914. 

La  ensenanza  te<3rica,  para  algimas  especialidades  de  la  ingenierfa,  tiene  mayor  o 
menor  importancia  segtin  los  pafses  y  segdn  la  actividad  t^cnica  que  los  ingenieros 
deban  desarrollar.  Los  grandes  pafses  europeos  y  los  Estados  Unidos  tienen  grandee 
industrias,  proveen  al  mimdo  entero  de  las  miquinas,  aparatoe,  instrumentoe  y  pro- 
ductos  variados  de  sus  grandes  fdbricas:  esos  palses  necesitan  hombres  de  estudio  que 
cultiven  la  ciencia,  para  aplicarla  a  los  perfeccionamientos  de  sus  mdquinas  y  procedi- 
mientos  industriales,  necesitan  ingenieros  con  la  preparaci6n  cientffica  suficiente 
para  comprender  y  aplicar  esos  perfeccionamientos,  y  tambi^n  para  idearlos  y 
demostrar  prdcticamente  las  ventajasdesu  realizaci6n.  Se  justifica  por  lo  tanto  que 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  en  los  paises  industriales  europeos,  haya  neceeidad  de  instruir 
ingenieros  que  estudien  a  fondo  las  teorlas  cientfficas  para  avanzar  las  ciencias  y  sus 
aplicac'ioiie  industriales. 

No  debe  coofuudirse  la  accidn  del  sabio  investigador,  sea  o  no  ingeniero,  que  estudia 
las  teorfas  cientificas  y  las  hace  adelantar  con  sus  propios  trabajos,  con  el  ingeniero 
especialista  que  aplica  esas  teorfas  a  la  construcci6n  y  al  perfeccionamiento  de  las 
mdquinas  y  proccdimientos  que  emplea  la  industria  en  sus  fdbricas  y  miles  de  aplica- 
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clones;  y  ninguno  de  los  dos  dobe  confuodtne  con  el  ingenieio  que  do  ooiiiUuyt  ai 
mejora  esas  miqulnas  y  que  86I0  se  limita  a  estudiar  su  izuUdacidn  y  mi  mil 
y  apropiada  aplicaci6n. 

Las  condiciones  do  los  pafses  centro  y  sudamericanos  y  sua  neceaidades,  adlo 
y  exigirdn  por  muchos  afios,  la  acci6n  dol  uigeniero  que  aplica  procedimientoi, 
y  mdquinas  importodas  do  loe  pafses  que  son  nuestroe  maestroa  y  nueslraa  gufaa  en  m 
aplicaci6n  industrial  prdctica. 

La  acci6n  do  nuestros  mgenieros  es,  pues,  mucho  mds  limitada  que  en  Europa  y 
Norte  America,  donde  la  gran  industria  tiene  inmensa  importancia:  1m  necendato 
de  nuestros  pafses  on  materia  de  ingenierfa,  estin  limitadas  a  muy  pocoa  y  elementalei 
ramos  industriales,  a  di versos  servicioa  pdblicos,  y  principalmente  a  las  obiaa  p6blicaa. 

Ahora  bien,  para  estudiar  un  proyecto  de  f&brica,  de  explotaddn  induaUial  o  de 
cualquier  obra  ptiblica  o  municipal,  no  se  roquiere  absolutamente  mis  matemiticaa 
Buporiorcs  que  las  que  figuran  en  los  tratados  elementales  de  Cilculo  Infiniteaimal  qua 
genoralmente  se  estudian  en  dos  semeetres  en  las  escuelas  tunicas  Buperiom  da 
Europa  y  Norte  America. 

Evitemos  que  nuestros  alumnos  de  ingenierfa  gasten  tiempo  y  energfaa  a  pnra 

pv^rdida  y  que  tanto  neceeitan  para  estudiar  y  ejercitar  bien  las  matem&ticaa  qua 

doben  apUcor  continuamente;  dej6mo8les  tiempo  para  quo  hagan  sus  pricticaa  da 

laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terrene,  que  son  tan  indispensables  como  lo  son  las  clinicas  paia 

el  future  m^ico. 

II. 

Una  larga  experiencia,  un  estudio  detenido  de  los  inconvenlentes  que  ofracan  loa 
e:)tudios  to6ricos  exagorados,  la  necesidad  de  disponer  del  tiempo  indispenaable 
dar  el  debido  dosarrollo  a  los  ejorcicios  y  a  las  pdUrticas  que  exige  la  modenia 
ilanza,  la  extcnsi6n  y  diversidad  de  las  asignaturas  de  aplicacidn  profeaumal  (qua 
tambi6n  requiercn  una  ensefianza  experimental),  han  obligado  a  modificar  los  plaaai 
de  estudios,  los  programas  y  los  m^todosde  enscfianzade  las  escuelas  tunicas  snperioraa. 

Si  actualmente  no  se  concibe  una  buena  escuela  de  medicina  sin  laboratorioir 
institutos  y  clfnicas,  tampoco  cs  admisible  una  buena  escuela  de  ingenierfa  sin  laboRp 
torios  a  institutos  de  Ffsica  general,  do  Qufmica  aplicada,  de  Mineralogfa,  de  llacA* 
nica  general,  de  Mdquinas,  de  Electrot^nica,  de  Hidr&ulica,  de  Ensayode  Ifaierialai, 
etc.,  colecciones  de  modelos  reforentes  a  las  miquinas  y  proredimientoa  empleadoa 
eu  la  diversas  partes  de  la  construcci^n;  y  si  el  futuro  mddico  deba  hacer  au  piictica 
<*n  los  hospitalos,  el  futuro  ingeniero  debe  hacer  su  pr&ctica  sobre  el  terreno,  apren- 
diendo  el  uso  y  haciendo  aplicaci6n  de  los  instrumcntos  para  levantar  los  planoa  y  tomar 
t'xlos  los  dates  que  neccRita,  saborlos  anotar,  emplearlos  en  loe  c&lculos  y  reproscntarioa 
gr^ficarnonto,  tal  como  en  la  realidad  ocurre  para  cl  estudio  y  elaboracidn  da  on 
proyecto. 

Efta  cs  la  ouHefianza  modema  que  deVe  daree  a  los  alumnos  de  ingenierfa,  qua 
rcRponde  a  fomiar  homi  roH  que,  teniendo  la  1  ase  cientfl'.ca  necesaria, — lien  asimi- 
lada  y  en  condiciones  de  sal  erla  aplicar  a  conciencia, — los  prepare,  como  lo  necesitan 
los  epic  dol  en  operar  sol  re  el  tcrrcno,  para  que  scpan  utilizar  con  la  del  Ida  exactitud 
los  element4)H  qiio  rc({uiere  ol  estudio  de  un  proyecto,  sean  capaces  de  dirifsir  prict^ 
camcntc  y  dar  ia^^truccionesa  los  que  sol -re  el  torreno  tral  ajan,  conozcan  los  materiap 
Ics,  niiujuinus  y  procedimicntos  que  fo  cmplean  en  la  comttrucci^n,  apreciando  a 
conciencia  su  mas  apropiada  y  hulh  oc()n6nnca  ayilicacion  en  cada  cam. 

T(m1o  lo  (pie  no  poa  necesario  y  que  i*e  aumente  en  la  ensefianza  te6rica,  seri  peija- 
dicial.  por(]ue  rentard  tiempo  y  ener>rfas  que  connuis  pro  echo  Ferfan  empleados  en  la 
euMMlanza  realiiHMite  fundamental,  de  ^  cnladcra  utilidad  y  aplicaci6n.  ?  o  son  los 
inL:pnion)s  do  1  11  fete,  ni  lot*  (pie  ha  van  a]>ren(lido  de  memoria  mis  teorfas  de  mal^ 
mdticaR  supcriorcn,  los  (pie  non  mds  capaces  para  resob.  e«*  los  prol  lemas  t^nicoa  qua 
ofrecc  la  priictica  pn>fc8ional. 
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No  hay  que  ohidar,  sin  embargo,  que  las  experiencias  y  jMr^U^ticaB  de  escuela 
versan  siempre  sobre  cuestiones  que  se  estudian  individualmente  Bepar^mdolas  da 
8U8  concomitaixtes,  o  son  reducci6n  de  hechofl  o  procedimientos  que  se  encuentmn  o 
usan  en  la  prictica  profesional,  ligadoe  en  mayor  o  menor  giado  con  otroe  de  que  ee 
prescinde  para  facilitar  la  ensefianza  o  por  impodbilidad  de  reproducirios. 

Aei  por  ejemplo,  vali^ndose  de  modelos,  se  podri  estudiar  individualmente,  las 
distintas  m&quinas  que  constituyen  un  molino  modemo  de  trigo,  pero  no  eeri  poflible 
ver  funcionar  en  la  escuela  el  organismo  complete  del  molino,  tal  como  fundona  en  la 
realidad,  con  todas  sua  multiples  operaciones.  Se  tomar&n  loe  dates  en  el  terreno  pam 
el  estudio  y  la  formaci6n  de  un  proyecto  de  una  obra  pdblica,  tan  completo  como  se 
qidera,  pero  la  parte  m&B  interesante,  la  idea  transformada  en  hecho,  el  procedimiento 
de  construcci6n  en  bus  distintas  fases,  la  obra  en  fin,  no  podiA  reproducirse  en  la 
escuela. 

£1  libro,  la  Idmina  y  el  modelo  dan  al  alumno,  en  menor  o  mayor  giado,  nocidn  de 
las  cosas,  pero  en  ningtkn  case  pueden  dar  idea  tan  exacta  como  las  cosas  miamas; 
por  eso  es  que  entre  loe  medios  de  ensefianza  de  las  buenas  escuelas  profesionaleBi 
iiguran  las  v  isitas  y  excursiones  de  instrucci6n,  que  permiten  a  loe  alumnoe  conocer 
las  cosas  tales  como  son  en  la  realidad:  es  asi  que  loe  futures  profesionales  t6cmcoB 
pueden  adquirir  en  la  propia  escuela  ideas  exactas  sobre  las  cosas  que  estudien  y 
familiarizarse  con  los  procedimientoe  en  que  m&s  tarde  deben  intenenir:  de  este 
modo,  la  transici6n  entre  los  ejercicios  y  pr&cticas  de  la  Escuela  y  los  procedimientos 
profesionales  es  menor,  ganando  la  Sociedad,  el  Estado  y  el  individuo,  pues  se  dismi- 
nuyen  los  errores  de  la  inexperiencia  profesional. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  la  ensefianza  de  la  ingenierfa  en  sus  buenas  escuelas  t^cnicas 
es  suficLentemente  pr^tica,  y  aunque  no  sucede  lo  mismo  con  los  dem^  pafses  de 
America,  en  los  tiltimos  diez  afios  algunos  de  elloe  ban  hecho  Importantes  reformas  en 
sus  m^todos  de  ensefianza:  ban  creado  laboratories  e  institutes  para  los  estudios  expe- 
rimentales  y  de  aplicaci6n,  ban  establecido  las  prdcticas  sobre  el  terreno  y  las  excursio- 
nes de  estudio.  En  mi  pafs,  el  Uruguay,  como  anexas  a  las  clases  de  ingenierfa,  se 
ban  instalado  los  institutos  de  ensayo  de  materiales,  de  miquinas,  de  f Isica  tunica  y 
de  electrot^cnica,  y,  tan  pronto  funcionen  todos,  habri  que  adoptar  progiamas  y 
m^todos  mds  apropiados  a  la  ensefianza  profesional  modema  y  especializada  en  ciertos 
ramos,  de  acuerdo  con  las  necesidades  del  pals.  Otros  pafses,  se  ban  limitado  a  me- 
jorar  su  material  de  ensefianza  y  sus  programas  y  m^todos. 

Serfa  muy  conveniente  que  esos  adelantos  de  la  ensefianza  tunica  ameiicana 
fueran  difundidos  entre  nuestros  palses,  por  medio  de  publicaciones,  y  mejof  por 
medio  de  v  isitas  de  excursidn  que  bicieran  los  profeeores  y  alumnos  nufis  adelantados 
de  unos  y  otros  pafses,  tal  como  ban  comenzado  a  realizarlo  los  argentinos  y  uruguayos. 
Estas  visitas  de  excur6i6n  podrfan,  adem^,  motiv  ar  estudios  t^nicos  de  alipinas 
obras  importantes,  y  la  recopilaci6n  de  dates  t^nicoe  locales,  muy  Utiles  paim 
ampliar  los  que  figuran  en  las  obras  de  consulta  extranjeras. 

Como  entre  los  temas  de  estudio  de  esta  Secci6n  figura  el  inteicambio  de  profesoves 
y  alumnos  entre  los  pafses  americanos,  es  de  esperar  que  se  llegue  a  una  B(duci6n 
prictica  en  la  utilizaci6n  de  ese  medio  de  perfeccionamiento  de  la  ensefianaa  tunica. 

III. 

La  instrucci6n  tunica  de  los  ingenieros,  sin  embargo,  no  serfa  suficiente,  aun  con 
los  estudios  de  laboratorio,  las  prdcticas  de  escuela  sobre  el  terreno  y  las  excursiones: 
en  realidad  esa  instrucci6n  pr&ctica,  como  preparaci6n  tunica,  no  equiiale  a  la  que 
reciben  en  las  clfnicas  de  bospitales  los  estudiantes  de  medidna  paia  fonnarse  medi- 
cos.   Me  refiero  a  estudios  de  medidna  seriamente  organizados  y  a  buenas  cUnicas. 
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En  lo6  Estadoe  Unidoe  los  ingenieros  tienen  una  acddn  ten  v«tto  eooio  an  1 
palsefl  industriales  europeoe;  en  el  reeto  de  AmMca  la  acti\ldad  de  km 
relaciona  principalmente  con  laa  obras  pdblicas  y  loe  Bervidoa  monicipaleiL 

La  acci6n  mucho  m&s  compleja  de  loe  ingenieros  de  los  Ertadoa  Unldoa  obUgpi  a  k 
creaci6n  de  alguno6  eetudios  tediicoe  y  de  aplicacidn  mis  elevadoa  y  mis 
zados  que  en  los  paises  centro  y  Budamerlcanoe,  para  fonnar  bombies  capacM  de 
lantar  las  cienciaa  y  perfeccionar  las  industriaa,  mantoniendo  o  aapenndo  •!  ■iwi 
que  alcancen  las  similares  europeas.  Habr4  por  lo  tento  en  los  Estedoa  Unidos : 
de  estudios  superiores,  con  laboratorioe  e  institutoe  eepedales  qne  no  tondriui 
de  ser  en  los  dem^  pafses  americanos. 

Pero  la  preparaci6n  de  loe  ingenieroe,  cualquiera  que  sea  sa  eqMcialidad  y  na 
de  actividad,  tiene  que  subordinarse  a  un  principio  invariable  en  ciianto  a  an  ii 
ci6n  t6cnica:  8al\  o  los  pocos  que  se  dedican  a  estudioe  de  denda  pora  y  a 
clones  de  laboratorio  para  a^  anzar  la  ciencia  y  sus  aplicaciones,  los  demie 
deben  recibir,  adem^  de  la  ensefianza  te6rica  y  pr&ctica  de  la  escuela,  ana 
ci6n  de  verdadera  aplicaci6n  profesional:  no  baste  para  este  instmcifo  la  ei 
de  la  escuela  por  buena  y  por  pr&ctica  que  sea  en  sus  m^todos  y  procedimientoi^ 
variados  y  de  apUcacidn  que  sean  loe  trabajoe  de  laboratorio  y  sobre  el  temno, 
tras  ^stos  se  mantengan  como  ejercicioe  escolares. 

La  acci6n  del  ingeniero  en  su  pr^tica  profesional  ee  con  frecuencia  de  { 
bilidad  personal  por  los  grandee  intereees  que  se  le  confian  como  ttenico:  el  iiile 
de  muchas  empresas,  los  resultedos  de  la  inver8i6n  de  grandee  capiteles,  depeaden 
en  gran  parte  de  su  capacidad  tunica.  Ia  experiencia  directe  desempefia  el  pepel 
principal  en  la  buena  aplicaci6n  de  los  conocimientoe  cientfficos  del  ingeniero,  jmm 
experiencia  solo  se  adquicre  en  las  oliras  o  en  las  f&bricae  o  telleres,  sobre  lodo  en  la 
que  se  refiere  a  la  faz  econ6mica  de  la  accidn  profesional,  que  no  se  Uene  en  coente  en 
la  ensefianza  prdctica  de  la  escuela. 

Por  lo  tanto,  los  ingonieros  que  se  dedican  a  las  induetrias,  conviene  qne  en  lot 
tlltunoH  afloR  de  sus  estudios,  pormanezcan  anualmente  durante  algunas  Brimsiiis  en 
l)uenoR  talleros  de  la  e8po<:ialidad  de  sus  cursos,  para  daree  cuente  de  las  di\enM 
intjitalacionos  dc  aqu^llos,  do  la  organizacion  de  su  personal  y  de  su  fancionanuenle 
t^rnic'o  y  coon6inico;  podrd  asi  coniplctar  su  preparaci6n  de  escuela  con  un  conoeple 
claro  del  conjunto  del  organismo  de  la  f41>rica  y  de  las  condiciones  que  pr&cticamenle 
requi(*rc  mi  luon  funcioimmiento.  I^as  ventejas  de  este  ensefianaa  pr&ctica  rnmple 
racntaria  serfan  de  gran  importancia  para  los  nuc .  oe  ingenieroe,  puee  podrfan  inkier 
con  man  M^guridad  dc  ^'xito  su  profeHi6n,  ahorrando  el  tiempo  de  aprendizaje  y  loe 
erroren  de  la  iuexperiencia  profesional. 

Los  ingcnieros  que  aspiran  a  los  servicios  dc  obras  pdblicas,  ademis  de  los  estudioe 
tc6ricos  y  prdcticos  dc  las  asignaturas  especiales  hechos  con  la  dcbida  extensidn — una 
vcz  torminados  sus  estudios — podrfan  ser  adscritos  como  ingenieros  ayudantes  a  lee 
oficinas  t^'nicas  del  Estado  y  a  comisionos  oficialos  de  estudioe  o  trabajoe,  un  per  de 
afios,  antes  de  recibir  su  diploma  profesional  de  ingeniero  de  obras  pdblices, 
indicaci6n  dc  la  especialidad  que  hubicran  elegido  para  sue  eetudioe.  Estesii 
de  promoci6n  de  los  ingenieros  conviene  en  los  pafses  donde  ha>a  suficiente 
t^>cuico  como  para  bacer  una  selecciun  para  loe  serWcioe  del  Eetado,  y  oblige  a 
en  cierto  modo,  a  formar  un  cuerpo  eepecial  t^'cnico,  con  eu  eecalafdn,  como  sucede 
en  la  mayor  parte  de  loe  pafses  europeos;  no  parece  aplicable  actualmento  esto  sii 
a  loe  pafsee  centro  y  sud  americanos. 

En  general,  los  pafses  americanos  no  cuentan  con  el  suficiento  ndmero  de  u 
para  los  ser\'icioe  UVnicoe  municipalee  y  de  obrae  pdblicae,  por  lo  cual  el 
aplicable  para  complementer  la  ensefianza  pn)fesional  de  la  eecuela,  swfa  semejente 
al  iudicado  para  los  ingonierue  que  so  dedican  a  loe  iiidustriae.    Los  alumnos 
rfan  loe  doe  Qltlmos  mescs  de  cada  ailo,  en  los  tree  fmales  de  sus  estudios^  a  las  pviclii 
prufesionales  en  las  obras  en  ejecuciun,  tomando  inter\'enci6n  en  las  partes 


instructivas,  ini 

Undo  las  preecj 

mtentoa  de  cons 

No  siendo  de 

de  obras  realee  ' 
miamos  alumooi 
topogrificoa  que 
en  loe  doa  eubs 
hididulicas,  san 
iJltimos  a&oe,  de 
meaea  Mguidoa  « 
ceri&n  pi^ticon 
no  OS  poaible  ds 
cueotiones  eatuc 
tendrfa  pot  lo  i 
elegidoe  loe  tern 
permauenciade 

Concluaionea  i 
Gientlfico  Fanan 

1.  No  debe  e: 
de  ciencia  pura 
mec&nica  genera 
en  la  extenaidn 

2.  has  eacuola 
todas  \a^  osigiiat 
de  laboralorio  j 
muteriar.  y  aplic 

3.  La  inatruec 
aplicaciuD  direct 
reno  u  obr.idorot 


TO  WHAT  EXl 
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included  in  llie 
from  ihe  shop  t 
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To  re\'ert  agai 
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ways  in  which  practical  shop  and  laboratory  work  can  be  profitably  lued  by  the  fmevitf 
as  an  agency  in  crystallizing  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  mnniifnrtnriiifliwiH  <ig, 
so  that  the  graduated  student  may  understand  the  reason  why  operationa  c»f  a  ccrtu 
typo  have  been  introduced.  These  practical  shop  courses  likewise  affect  the  pent 
of  view  of  the  student  and  comi)el  liim  to  apply  in  terms  of  shopwork  many  of  the 
undorhdng  princi])les  whi<*h  otherwise  would  float  in  rather  \'ague  form  in  the  reoeasi 
of  his  brain. 

In  spito  of  this  concerted  attempt  to  develop  the  all-round  engineering  graduate, 
there  pordists  the  traditional  criticism  that  the  engineering  graduate  is  unready  far 
immediate  use  in  practical  business  enterprises.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  much 
of  this  criticism  is  of  a  sort  which  need  not  be  seriously  considered,  since  it  is  a  criti- 
cism which  could  be  aimed  at  any  other  professional  career  in  which  collega  prepam- 
tion  furnishes  merely  the  content  of  a  student's  knowledge,  whereas  in  the  other 
professions  a  reasonable  period  subsequent  to  graduation,  under  supervision  in  hi»- 
pital  or  court  of  law  must  bo  one  of  the  factors  in  developing  the  mcnre  mature  use  of 
the  kaowlcdi^o  gained  in  the  college. 

Both  of  th(3se  plans,  European  and  American,  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  of 
the  student  into  direct  contact  with  commercial  conditions,  and  in  this  respect  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  in  a  measure  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  European 
plan  p'jrmits  the  student  to  give  his  undivided  attention  for  a  longer  period  to  his 
studies. 

If  it  is  important  that  the  shop  processes  be  closely  correlated  to  the  prindpki 
taught,  there  must  inevitably  occur  periods  when  the  manufacturer  can  not  in  jus- 
tice to  his  marketable  output  pitch  the  shopwork  to  provide  the  type  of  pmciawi 
m  St  closely  related  to  the  theoretical  instruction  taught  at  a  given  time  by  an  unre- 
late<i  educational  staff  or  faculty.  To  accomplish  this  correlation  and  coordination, 
clos?  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  college  is  essential,  and  very  friendly  and  intimate 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  shop  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  These  ideal  conditiaBi 
can  only  be  attaineil  by  administrative  diplomacy,  and  tills  may  questionably  veiy 
mucli  n-strif't  the  pe(lag<>pcal  significance  of  the  shopwork. 

A  ^TaduDti's  rcHou reef uln ess  is  ba>«e<l  upon  his  ability  to  adapt  his  knowledge  to 
meet  nr'W  coiitlirLcnH,  new  problems,  new  demands.  Frequently  siicceaeful  businev 
(>nt(>rpri.'«es  operate  an  intensive  s>'stem  of  pnxluction  with  antiquated  machiner\'  and 
oM-fa-hioned  proci^'ics  and  methods.  Not  infrequently  success  is  induced  by  a 
peak  curve  of  demand  rather  than  by  any  meritorious  development  of  efficient  end 
resourceful  adaptations  of  th(»  lat<»:<t  applications  of  science. 

Thus  liave  I  prrsentiKl  difhrulties  incident  to  the  two  forma  of  shop  and  laboratory 
op^Tations  which  ran^'e  themselves  outside  those  standard  institutions  that  have  intro- 
duced suitable  shop  and  laboratory  apparatus  within  their  own  walls,  secured  the 
needed  (Miuipment,  using  train(Hl  tr'achers,  and  have  coordinated  their  shop  and  labi^ 
ratory  w  >rk  intimately  with  the  thc>oretical  foundation  in  which  their  enginecriiig 
curriculum  must  be  l)uilt.  Hut  we  must  not  precuppoee  that  these  American  engineer- 
ing s(h<M»lp  have  disregarded  the  (»ft-re])eated  critici.«m  concerning  the  engineering 
graduate  or  the  inadt'qiiacy  of  the  shop  preparati(m  which  the  employer  seems  to  coo- 
sid'T  so  «?pential.  Th<4«e  enginoi  ring  colleg**  are  prepared  to  admit  the  VBlue  of  the 
comnierrial  and  operating  environmi*nt  »s  factors  in  the  development  of  the  graduate 
and  UKist  of  them  in  addition  to  prt^rribing  regular  shop  and  laboratory-  exercises  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  rather  require  or  expect  that  the  student  will  spend  the  summer 
period  when  they  are  freed  from  all  other  studi«>fl  in  employment  which  compels  them 
to  taste  th<'  actual  conditions  under  which  they  will  have  to  work  after  graduation. 
There  is  some  value  gaine<]  by  the  student  in  iM'ing  compelled  to  seek  a  positioD. 
There  are  other  values  in  making  him  un<lerstand  the  value  placed  upon  his  services 
by  the  employer  in  eomp<>tition  with  the  unlettert*<l  and  semiskilled  with  whom  be 
compites.    There  are  additional  values  in  his  attrition  and  unrestrained  contact  with 


his  fellow  workmen  and  if  to 
vietDg  representative  of  the 
tical  ahop  and  laboratory  woi 
be  superior  to  either  the  Eui 


iQUe  AMPLITUD  PUEDi 
NIERU  UNA  PROVE 
ESTABLECIMIENTOS  I 


Director  dtial 

Eb  indiBpensable  dedicEU'  e 
despu^a  de  cada  period  o  de 
procurando  que  eeta  prSctic! 
llado  COD  aoterioridad.  La 
CDBeilanza,  aiimentando  eu  i 
de  duracifiD  que  dependeri 
se  trata  de  especial  idadee  y 

El  objeto  de  la  enseQanza  i 
deede  el  ioBtanto  en  que  cei 
tria;  elementoe  que  poseaD 
eecuetas  actualcs,  por  vaatae 
que  reqiiicre  la  industria,  y 
cimientoB  en  loe  CBtablecimi 

Dentro  de  loe  recursos  de  i 
en  las  escuelas  grandes  indu 
Tecerfa,  ni  serin  jiiBtificado  ct 
eer  aprovcchadas;  puee  ca  p 
deepu^  de  tenninar  loe  esi 
conizado  la  prfictica  en  esl 
est&  pr&ctica  queda  bajo  el 
materias  ya  estadiadas  porq 
dirigirta  el  propio  profe«or 
testando  a  las  diidas  de  loe 
pedagogics  Eb  eonvenien 
la  mjsma  manera  que  loa  < 
suaiituy^ndose  grodualmeni 
separe  los  eaiudios  de  la  vi 
estiidio  que  es  la  base  de!  pr 
las  politic nicaa  no  ilebe  Uevi 
especialistns,  pues  por  la  raj 
de  ramoe;  estoa  no  pueden  < 
ralmente  no  eabcn  ciial  serli 
iHaata  qu6  fiunto  debe  reej 

estnbleciraientoB  industris 

Estimo  que  no  es  aceptat 
por  la  prictica  en  eslableci 
rtquieren  loa  laboratories  ei 
ciativa,  la  peraeveraocia,  i 
individualizan  la  ensenanz 
experimental. 
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Sin  perjuicio  de  la  conveniencia  que  exiate  de  hacer  Im  pcicticA  en 
indiistrialcs,  dc  acuerdo  con  los  programas  de  eatudio  dentro  del  p«i<odo  de 
ee  muy  conveniente  llevar  hasta  donde  el  tiempo  y  loe  recunoe  lo  pemitea  1ft 
fianza  experimental  en  loe  laboratorios  y  desarrollar  laa  inttalacioiiei  de 

tacion. 


XQUe  CATEDRAS  del  plan  de  ESTUDIOS  de  una  ESCUELA  MflDKA 
DEBEN  SER  SERVIDAS  POR  DOCTORES  EN  MEDICINA  QUE  EJEBIAN 
LA  PROFESlON  DE  MfiDICO? 

Por  CARLOS  YBAR, 
Pro/eaor  de  la  Escucla  de  Medicina  de  Santiaffo,  ChUe, 

Ka  de  imporUmcia,  an  ten  de  entran  a  diacutir  el  tema  que  encabeza  estea  Uimm. 
dec'ir  dos  palubraH  Hobrc  la  forma  en  que  se  cstima  el  profesorado  univeniUiio,  ea  la 
mayoria  dv\m  pufRes  sudamericauos.  Asi,  nuedtras  coucludonea  oontribuihui,  eunqat 
debiliiieiito,  a  d(>svancr'er  prejuicios  que  tan  hondamente  dafian  el  progreau  cieniffin 
de  los  mcnr-ioiiados  paises. 

Ki  (*ar^()  do  nrofesor  universiiuirio  es  considerado  como  un  puesto  bonorificu  pan 
cuyo  dosompefio  borttaria,  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  cusoe,  aer  mMico,  ingeniero  o  ^Iw^g*^ 
y  ciiya  rcMniiTion\('i(3n  estaria  de  acuenlo  con  la  superficialidad  del  puesUi. 

La  porsioiia  ({lie  lle^aria  a  la  uiiivorsidad  habria  gauado,  dentro  de  este  criteria,  ee 
coiisideracicHi  HiK-ial,  eu  n'pnt:ici6n  cicntiflca  y  por  cunaiguiente  eu  clienieb 
profosional. 

Esto  0-*  ol  (Tror:  Kl  profes-jr  uuivorsitario  no  debe  ser  prufenional;  debe  aer  aniei 
d(?  totio  profosor. 

Si  {i^\  so  forinan  los  hombres  (pie  diri<>:en  la  endenauza  superior,  no  podr&n  oonlar 
hImo  con  la  prepanicioii  ciontifica  para  formar  prdcticamente  un  simple  piufeaioiMl; 
pern  n<t  {)U('(i«Mi  (IL'iKmor  do  1«).h  couocimientoH  ni  del  tiempo  que  se  requiere  pen 
dirizir  ;i  nu.-t  alumiiod  a  una  invest i^racion  original,  en  su  forma  mis  vasta  y  prufunda. 
La  orisi.M.  ji/a  *\o  un  raino  do  laH  ciencias  medicas,  jurfdicas  o  teol6gicas  oatA  apoyado 
en  un  tn>;u>(>  conmn  a  muchas  riencias.  En  Alemania  ese  tronco  lo  forma  la  facultMl 
de  filosDtfa  (|u<>  (>h  ol  nudo  ri«*nt(fico  que  ata  todas  las  otias  facultades  formando  Im 
i^Ht'vidioH  univor.xi(ari(i.s  un  conjunto  unioo  y  urnioniiu.  1.4k)  cienciaa  no  pueden  pio- 
fundizarHo  nin  d  cnnuoimionto  do  hiH  matomatioas;  la  tcologfa  sin  el  conocimieato  de 
la  hi^tori'i,  do  la  lilostff:!  y  tb'  Ii>h  idinmaj)  anti'iuofl*.  la  modirina  sin  el  coDocimieniB 
do  \:..<  ('i!>n(-iis  n:it;irib'H.  Kl  ]>riifos<»r  univ(*r^itario  debe  ab^* rear  laa  fucnt4*0  de  qw 
em  uia  s*:  <  icm-i  i  y  d(>bo  domiuiir  pr.ifundanionto  afpiellod  nie<ii<ia  de  investigadte 
qu<>  lo  ponnitan  difundir  y  d('H:irri>llar  la  ciemia.  Tan  vast^i  tarea  no  pucde  aer  la 
obr.i  i\o  uii  iiimplo  proiVsi.iniil  :iin<>  la  do  un  hunibn.*  i.>er»everantc  que  ha  ronaagiedo 
HU  .■xi.-Mori<"i.i  ont<'ra  a  Kiii  cU'wida  ini^inn. 

Timi  f>>rin:>r  y  i-oiss-v-r-'r  I  ^  bnntbrtM  a  la  UTiivor-^iciad  tenemos  procedimienlos  clam 
y  s<'!w-illos  (pio  oon>'i*itoii  on  (Mliioar  pn>fund;\nionte  al  futum  (.nindidato  univeraitaria 
y  ano^urarlo  on  {^ou'uida  una  roniunorai  ion  ado<uatia  a  bu  situaoion  que  le  pennita 
alojaryo  siti  toinor  d.o  la  luclia  i>or  la  oxintoncia. 

Kn  (hilo  y  on  otMH  ]>aiso.'<  dudamoricauos  ompiezan  a  sudtentano  vi\'auonte  ettM 
idoan. 

Kn  vi.-^t.;  •!•>  l.i  cxpucst')  p.Miri:inif>s  rosiuinir  nuo.<<tro  pemumieuto  en  tres  coDsidenf 
oionos  fnn<larnont:ilo8:  (l")Kl  prct'osi)r  univor^itirio  debe  oritar  profundamenie  pf^ 
paradn  para  la  doKcada  tanM  quo  va  a  detH^mix'nar;  (2°)  el  Estado  ledmiA  todoelos 
<doiiioiit«»H  iK'cowiriitH  a  la  oiiHofianza  y  al  pro^n^so  de  las  cieuoiaa;  (3^)  le  aaeguimiAM 
exirtUMcia  on  furma  tal  qu«'  tmla  sa  actividad,  su  subor  y  su  ideal  lo  connftgnni  por 
entoni  on  bonrficio  d>  su  niinistorio. 


En  conclusion,  a  ui  esd 
aiguiente  de  aquel  que  fonns 

Creemofl  que  sdlo  a  lc«  prof 
facultad  de  medicina  que  en 
un  muy  iimitado  ejercicio  pn 
rioeameniA  por  el  que  aufie. 

El  tema  propueeto;  "iLas 
foodoa  p6blicoe  debetdn  depe 
cetar  bajo  la  direcci6n  innie< 
eolueionarlo  convenientemen 
f^eridad  de  las  uoiveraidad^ 
mienh)  de  eu  profesorado,  i 
deeaiTollado,  ya  seaji  ampara 
neo  individual, 

Despu^  de  la  destrucciOn  < 
«n  ei  convento.  Llegd  el  moi 
necesarias  para  dihiudir  eub 
coocurreDcia;  otroa  niaeetroe 
BUS  docCrinas  y,  eel  se  forma 
ain  la  intervenci6n  del  Gobie 

Esos  primeroe  destelloa  d( 
mente  mienttae  fueron  amps 
pesada  sobre  elloe  el  poder  dt 
se  l>oaquej6  en  la  Edad  Media 
de  laa  univeiaidadee  conten 
Ubre  en  la  inveatigacion  filoe 
aitoria  de  loa  Gobiemoa. 

Eotre  numerosoB  ejemploa  1 
de  la  universidad  fmnceaa  coi 

Napole6ii  I  dice,  fund6  la 
pdblica  que  lo  abarcaba  tod 
facullades,  en  toda  la  extensL< 
zadora  barricndo  todaa  laa  cc 
03  que  barrlendo  o  auprimient 
institucionea  del  Estado  regit 
«ada  profcsor  un  empleado  ] 
y  el  celo  de  algunoa  acad^mii 
versidad  franc  esa. 

Eale  siateiaa  francos  trat6  i 
Guillenno  Humboldt,  rector, 
echo  laa  bases  de  liberlad  y  d 

Aleni&nia,  Francia  como  hi 
de  intromisi^n  en  loa  delallet 
a  la  corporaci<3n  de  los  eabioe 
ha  detenido  el  vuelo  del  pen 


.:  las  universidi 
SUB  decanos  y  demfis  autorida 

sobrc  las  cabezas  pensadoraa  y 
El  Estado  dari  los  medioa,  < 
abatenerse  en  absolute  de  torn 
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^QUfi  PREPARAaON  DEBERl  REQUERIRSE  PARA  ADliniR  ALDlOiOl 
EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  MfiDICAS?  ^CUAL  DEBERl  8EB  EL  MDflMDlI  B 
REQUISTTOS  EXIGIDOS  PARA  EL  GRADO?  lA  QUI  PABTB  DB  U 
FACULTAD  DE  UNA  ESCUELA  MfiDICA  DEBERl  RTinraf^^  LA  DBDKIf 
aON  DE  TODO  SU  TIEMPO  AL  PROFESORADO  Y  A  LA  INVBSTIGAaMr 
I  CUlL  ES  LA  INSTRUCCION  ME JOR  QUE  PUEDE  DARSE  POS  DOCTOOi 
CONSAGRADOS  A  LA  PRlCTICA  DE  LA  MEDICINAr 

For  FRANCISCO  A.  RtSQUEZ, 
Profesor  de  la  Escuela  de  Medicina  de  Venezuela, 

Las  modcmas  leyes  sobre  la  iostrucci^n  p(iblica  en  Venezuela,  dictadM  por  el 
respoctivo  Departamento  del  Gobiemo  Nacional  y  sancionadas  por  el  CoPRrew  m. 
8U  ultima  rcuni6n  anual,  coaformc  a  las  cuales  se  ha  erapezado  en  el  preeente  iie 
a  orsranizar  este  ramo  de  la  adniinistracion  pdblica,  responden  a  un  criterio  avaiUMlo^ 
que  es  ol  que  ha  prosidido  a  las  mencionadas  disposicLones.  Referirme  a  ellae  a- 
plicdndolas,  equivale  a  cxponcr  lo  que,  en  materia  de  preparacion  y  de  raquUloi 
para  tftulos  y  grados,  se  cxit>:c  hoy  en  Venezuela. 

Segun  esas  leyes,  el  joven  que  prctcnde  ingresar  on  una  escuela  de  medicina,  dcba 
habcr  cursado  todas  las  matorias  do  la  iustrucciun  primaria  y  secundaria,  haatm  nhtrmr 
el  Certilicado  de  Suficiencia  en  las  asit^naturas  que  corresponden  al  bachilleimlo  CB 
ciencias  fisicas  y  naturalos,  es  dccrir,  la  ampliaci6n  de  Ice  conocimientoe  en  aritxn^tici« 
ilgcbra  y  gcomctrfa,  de  la  gcograffa  e  historia  nacional  y  universal,  de  la  KianUUica 
castellana  en  toda  su  extension,  ol  lat(n  y  el  griogo,  el  francos,  el  ingl^  y  el  aloniB; 
la  filosoffa  olomontal,  la  cosm'^^^rafia  y  la  cronologla,  el  dibujo  natural  y  lineal  y  la 
flsica,  la  quiinica  y  la  historia  natural,  todo  esto  apoyado  en  trabajos  pricttcoe  sobie 
casi  todas  cstas  materia^,  durante  seis  meses  a  dos  arioe,  seg^  la  importancia  de  la 
materia. 

Asf  propara<lo,  el  alumno  sigue  durante  seis  ailoe  cunoe  tedricos  de  las  divenM 
asignaturas  do  la  carrera  de  modicina,  siiuultdneamente  con  los  trabajos  prtctieos 
corrospondiontos.  Estas  matorias  son  cnsi  las  mismas  que  se  exigen  en  todos  los 
pai.sos. 

Rendidos  sucosivamonte  los  examonos  on  las  18  amgnaturas,  y  aprobado  en  todia 
ellos,  ol  ahiinno  quoda  on  condicionos  do  rondir  un  examen  final  para  dbtener  d 
tftulo  do  lu^klico-cirujano,  quo  le  coiifiorc  el  Kstado  y  le  autoriza  para  el  ejevcicio 
profosion:il. 

Para  ostos  o.studios  y  tftulos  consigiiiontcs,  el  Estado  no  pregunta  al  candidate 
d6ndo,  como,  ni  con  qui^n  se  hicieron  aqu^llos,  sino  si  ee  suiicienie  en  ellos  y  a  esle 
ofocto,  ol  Kntado  tiono  mis  juntas  oxaminadoras.  De  este  modo,  el  sspirante  puede 
ingroMir  on  una  oHcuola  privada,  si  la  hay,  como  la  ha  habido  y  seguiri  hasta  que  el 
£.stad(>  fundo  hu  oscuela  toorica,  como  ha  fundado  su  eacuola  priictica. 

Huy,  a<If.'m:i.s  de  (^te  tdulo  profonional,  ol  do  doctor,  que  tt6\n  m  puede  conceder  a 
loM  (|uo  ha  van  poHofdo  por  lo  monos  hasta  tree  aflos  ntrds,  ol  profesional  correepondiente, 
y  ontoncos,  un  oxamon  do  con  junto  on  las  matorias  de  todo  el  curso  de  medicina  y 
una  tosJH  doftam»llada  fv>hro  tcma  a  voluntad  dol  condidato  y  examinada  y  aprobeda 
por  una  junta  eHp<M:ial,  lo  conce<le  al  aspirante  aprobado  en  estaa  dltimas  pruebfts  el 
diploma  de  <loclor,  quo  i«»;:un  so  vo,  oh  mas  quo  todo  honoriiico. 

EI  lilm)  pu!)licad<)  p<>r  ol  Dr.  F.  Giiovara  Kojaii,  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  P6bliray 
aut'»r  d"  la-'  avanzadas  n»forTnaH  a  cpio  nos  vonim'>p  rc»firiondo,  y  dol  cual  bo  ban  enviado 
al  So^undo  <  \ma:roRo  (Montfficr)  Panamnricano  vnrioH  ojomplarcn,  da  m^completa  idea 
a  qiiion(*<<  on  olio  toncran  osporial  intoW's,  sohre  la  situari6n  actual  en  materia  de 
estiidiof*,  L;rail«»H  y  tftulos  m6dicos  en  Venezuela. 

Lv.a  (I'.tH  liltiiuaM  proguntas  dol  Tenui  XXIV  las  contostanios  asf: 

I]n  \j.^  IX. Marl  iik'h  jM'quona.x,  ilondo  lo»  pnifo.^ionnlos  no  abundan,  la  esperialiiacite 
en  cnnlquior  ramo  do  las  artividados,  os  muy  diffril.    En  el  punto  concrete  de  las 


cieodas  mWcaa,  ee  todavia  m&i 
gadoree,  docent«fl  y  pr&ctlcoa,  y 
ahora  setliilar  diferencia  alguna  i 
interToga  al  laboratorio  y  el  pfic 

No  puede  haber  duda,  Bin  e 
maichar  separadamenta  para  po 

La  conveniencia  de  conaagrar 
Be  ha  hecho  la  coDsagracidn  ei 
determinadas  materiaa  de  enseQi 
confiar  la  enseilanza  de  tal  aaigi 

La  importancia  de  la  invegti 
peisona  dedicada  expreeamenk 
demoBtraciiiii  palpable  cuando 
nombre  debenioB  pronuociar  coi 
dolor  por  mi  tr&pco  So — el  Sr.  R 
y  parasitol^ca,  reveld  la  exUb 
clones  de  la  R«pdblica  entre  laa 
demostr6  las  tripanoeomioeis  del 
bubdoica,  pueo  en  claro  varioa 
dondeluegohanido  lauchofldel 

Eh  oportuno  hacer  notar  que 
Venesuela,  comenzada  hace  apt 
cionee,  ha  ecbado,  a  la  vez,  las  I 
Ed  efecto,  creada  como  ha  i 
ingenierfa,  del  Liceo  Nacional, 
Tedrica  de  Medicioa  y  algunoe 
gradoe  por  el  conociinieDto  de  las 
quienee  han  de  conBagrarae  a  la 
Laboratorio  y  quienes  a  l&a  roan 

Entonees  podreraos  decir  qut 
enaefiansa  t«drica  a  tales  peroo 
abierlo  centro  de  ioveBligaciouc 
de  trabajoe  y  un  preparador.  '. 
palolc^taa,  las  clfnicas  ylaa  tera; 
mMica  y  dedicadoa  otros  a  la  in 
[feica,  qufmica,  hiatoria  natural, 

Queda  dkho  con  eato  cuau  u 
veatigadores,  cuapdo  a  ello  no 
escasez  de  proCesores. 


jQUG  PBEPARACION  DEBEl 
LOS  COLEGIOS  DE  AGI 


Director  de  la  Escuela  Nacioj 

TodaB  las  actividades  del  cole 
que  ay u den  al  culegio  a  complt 
cion  debe  requerirse  para  la  adi 
mente.     Una  vista  a  las  asignati 
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que  86  propone  cumplir  el  objeto  son  varios;  pero  creo  no  engalJanne  ooa  k 
ci6n  general  de  que  todos  los  colegioe  de  agricultura  hacen  un  erfueno  pwm 
la  8ituaci6n  monetaria  de  sub  agricultores,  y  con  eao  de  todo  sa  pafa,  por  medio  4i 
introducir  pricticas  mds  economicas  de  agricultura.  Es  claro  que  loe  requerimiaBlgi 
de  admisiun  dcben  r^uJarse  de  un  modo  que  escoja  aquellos  alumnoe  que  mqor 
puedan  aj)rovecharsc  de  la  ensefianza.  ^Cu^les  alumnoe,  puee,  son  Um  niB  rapefw 
y  aptos  para  disemiiiar  la  ciencia  de  la  agricultura  econdmica?  Sin  duda  eon  loe  qut 
tiencn  a  la  vez  la  intcligencia  de  apreuder  y  la  voluntad  y  oportunidad  de  ptBctior 
0  instruir  a  utros.  Si  bieu  la  voluntad  y  oportunidad  se  reconocen  con  dificulted,  it 
mus  bien  facil  pcrcibir  la  inteligcncia.  £n  paises  donde  la  asistcncia  a  1m  ^^rr¥f^ 
es  cumpulsiva  y  la  asignatum  de  todas  bien  sistcmatizada,  una  calificacidn  alta  deb 
previa  esouola  puede  ser  suficicnte;  en  todoe  otros  lugares  la  admisidn  por  certificedo 
porjudicaria  al  cologio  tan  to  como  al  aspirante  rechazado.  La  alta  ^*alifif^^  indici 
no  solamcntc  cl  conocimiento  y  la  buena  voluntad,  sino  tambi^n  la  oportunidad  que 
tenia  ol  aspirante  a  aprcnder.  Como  el  aspirante  al  colegio  de  agricultura  tiene 
o  nicnos  Ki  a  18  amxs,  soni  fdcil  al  joven  inteligente  rcsarcir  lo  que  le  faltade 
ciniicMito  por  falta  do  instruccion  al  alumno.  En  un  examen  escrito  y  verbal,  dedoi 
o  tres  horus  se  pucdon  distinguir  con  ccrteza  loe  inteligentes,  ignorantee  par  falta  de 
oportunidad.  de  los  ignorantes  por  falta  de  inteligencia. 

£1  minimum  de  preparaciun  requcrido  depende  de  la  abundancia  del  materiel 
disponiblo.  Kn  ningun  pais  la  atraccion  del  colegio  de  agricultura  ee  tan  fuerte  coflM 
la  del  cologio  acad^mico,  y  por  eso  no  seria  posible  mantener  la  miema  norma  de 
roquisitos  para  admision  a  los  dos,  aunque  parecla  deseable.  En  paiaee 
Panamd,  en  que  hay  pocas  escuelas  secundarias  y  esas  solamente  en  las  ciudadc 
gnindes,  un  requisite  de  sct  gradnado  de  tal  clase  de  escuelas  daria  por  reeultade 
que  el  colegio  de  agricultura  quc-daria  sin  alumnos.  Lo  mismo  sucederfa  en  muchoi 
paisi^s  i)anameri(>ano8  si  se  exigiese  la  graduacion  de  la  escuela  primaria  de  ochogradoe. 
No  hay  suficientes  aii^pinintes  que  han  pasado  och«  grades  de  ensefiansa  primaria  pen 
llenar  tal  rolegio.  Kn  la  Uepublira  de  Panamd  al  presente  no  hay  ni  uno.  Aunque 
en  paises  on  que  el  material  bien  ensenado  es  abundante  se  puede  bien  exigir  talei 
requisitos  de  admisi(')n;  en  los  paises  latinoamericanos  deben  disminuirse  eetoe.  En 
la  ultima  instancia,  con  ol  ])resente  estado  de  educacion,  se  resuclvo  la  cueBti6a  de 
admision  sionipre  on  la  siguiento  forma: 

^(juc  rofpiisitoH  de  admi.si('>n  nos  va  a  ofrecer  un  ndmero  suficientemente  gnnde 
<Ie  :u«piraiitoH,  do  modr)  (]ne,  despucs  de  rechazar  a  los  que  falta  inteligencia  y  volun* 
Uul,  nos  quedoii  suficiontes  para  llenar  la  esouela?  A  medida  que  semcjoia  la  edn- 
cacion  ^'noral  del  pais,  se  elevan  los  requisitos.  Aquf  en  Panamd  eetamoe  en  el 
primer  a  no  de  la  Kscuela  de  Agricultura,  y  notamos  que  el  requisite  de  tree  afioe 
de  ensenanza  en  la  es<-uela  primaria,  junto  con  una  edad  minima  de  14  aftoe  ee  bien 
alto,  has  diii(*ulta(los  do  trabajar  con  tales  alumnos  son  grandisimas,  por  eupueetOi 
pero  con  un  requerimionto  miis,  nos  qued.u'iamos  sin  alumnos. 

Todo  lo  antedicho  se  refiere  a  los  colegios  del  estado  en  paises  grandee  o  a  loe  colegioi 
d('  primera  clasc  en  cualquier  pais.  Unos  ailos  despu^  de  graduar  loe  primeroe alum- 
nos se  va  a  hacer  sentir  la  necesidad  de  un  colegio  mis  avanzado,  de  cuyoe  alumnoe  ee 
pueda  alistar  el  cuerpo  de  maestros  de  los  otros.  La  ensefianza  en  tal  colegio  debe  e« 
primeramente  te(')rica.  Este  colegio,  que  para  distinguirlo  del  colegio  de  loe  eetedoi^ 
se  puede  Ilamar  el  colegio  nacional,  debe  requerir  de  los  aspirantee  que  eean  gnuluadoi 
de  loH  colegios  de  agricultura  de  bajo  grade.  En  un  pais  on  que  todoe  loe 
nacionales,  por  supuesto  se  usard  otra  designaci^n. 


;,IIasta  i\vi6  punto  en  los  colegios  areolae  deberdn  ser  los  cureoe  de  eetudioe  tedricee  j 
generales  y  hasta  qu6  otros,  prdcticoe  y  especificadoe? 

El  ideal  del  alumno  graduado  del  colegio  de  agricultura,  como  muchae 
se  presenta  a  la  imaginacion  del  instructor,  ee  do  un  joven  perfeccionado 


tewU  d«  todo  lo  que  petteaec 
trabajoa  usualea  y  anormalea 

Tal  individuo  perfecto  no  i 
inatructoree  o  preeideatee  d( 
coleg^t  unOB  profeaorea  versb 
s6kmeata  con  unos  pocoH  cu 
pr^ticamente  en  unos  dfas  o 
der  bien  k  prdctica  asl  com 
hay  que  cacoger.  Ya  exieteii 
para  poncr  la  base  para  peTf« 
deacubre  una  cadena  sin  fin  ■ 
porqu^  de  la  que  antecede. 

ALgunas  de  estaa  razooes  e 
demoetradaa;  otraa  expueataf 
todavfa  sod  Bolamente  laa  ids 
ningunoe  experimentos. 

La  primera  clase  de  estas 
colegioa  de  alumnos  de  alta  ci 
a  diecuaidn  loe  doa  ladoe  de  c: 
«e  siempre  Ficil  diBcriminar, 
parecer  aconsejable  ensayar 
cuaJquicra  persona  que  tien 
dependencia  en  el  clima,  aab 
puede  probarse  cod  el  trabajo 
por  raz6n  de  un  clima  capric 

Tratando,  por  ejempio,  de 
aquella  de  iPorqu6  Be  ara? 
afloja  la  tierra;   (2)  ae  volt«a  i 

Laa  doa  eon  verdades,  sin 
cuestiones;  ^Y  quS  ventajaf 
voll«a  del  auelo'.'  Limitfind 
Permije  mejor  el  crecimient 
(3)  conscrva  mejor  la  humedi 

Cad  a  una  de  estas  afinnacii 
la  accidn  y  para  quS  sirve.  I 
por  cualquier  pereona.  De  1 
inmedjatamente,  pero,  fpara 
cierta  cantidad  de  aire,  que  i 
oxfgeno  del  aire  facilita  la  def 
en  el  agua;  (3)  la  preeenci: 
ba<Tt«rias  y  microbioa,  el«. 

De  eataa  trea  razones  la  pr 
la  eegunda  tambi^n  es  una  v 
versadoB  en  la  qufmica  de  U 
en  la  tierra,  seria  una  veataja 
ei  ee  puede  aeguir  con  la  teo: 
es  una  vordad,  pero  ai  ae  ens 
bacteriaa,  no  se  debe  olvida 
mejor  en  la  tierra  auave  y  q\ 
inlitilea  aino  pernicioeoa.  Er 
decirnadade  laa  bact^Fiasain 
cxplicar  el  total  de  la  verdad 
en  que  tal  vez  el  instructor 
ee  considere  cierto  que  la  vent 
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hacen  las  bacterias  perjudiciales.    Tal  vez  tiene  ras6n,  pero  Bin  embaigo  es  luida  mli 
que  una  opini6n,  y  como  no  es  sostenida  por  ninguna  prueba,  es  mejor  no  menciouria. 

Asf  se  y6  que  la  teorfa  de  cualquier  trabajo  puede  enaefiane  a  las  alumnos 
cierto  punto  que  se  determina  por  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno  y  el  Mtado 
de  la  cicncia.  Es  peligroeo  entrar  con  mentes  desprovenidaa  en  aujetos  diaputadoi, 
porquo  es  fdcil  para  olios  formar  opiniones  sin  suficicncia  de  pruebaa,  y  aer&  dificil 
mds  tarde  dcsarraiprar  opiniones  falsas. 

La  prdctica  misma,  ^.hasta  qu6  punto  se  debe  ensefiar?  Tomemos  una  operacMo 
tan  simple  como  el  arar.  ^Es  el  deber  del  colef^o  hacer  un  buen  arador?  Pan  aer 
capaz  de  trazar  con  el  arado  una  Ifnea  recta,  se  necesita  al  menoa  unoa  meaea  de 
pnlctica  diaria.  Claramentc  n6  hay  tiempo.  Esto,  sin  embargo,  no  ea  preciso  aaber. 
I^  que  deben  saber  los  alumnos  del  manejo  del  arado  es  como  se  aienta  en  la  miquina, 
c6tiu)  so  arrerrla  la  profundidad  del  corte,  c6mo  se  gfira  con  la  menor  p^rdida  de  fuena 
y  terreno,  como  se  divide  un  terrcno  grandc  para  arar  en  tiras,  etc.,  y  ^1  debe  hacerio 
por  s(  mismo  bastanto.'i  voce's  para  tener  una  cterta  confianza  en  su  capacidad.  Como 
no  necesita  ser  buen  carpintoro  para  fiarse  con  el  uso  del  martillo,  no  necesita  aer 
buen  arador  para  aprovochariie  del  arado  despu^  de  salir  del  colegio. 

Pero  nin^run  alumno  va  a  usar  o  comprar  un  arado,  una  cultivadora,  una  guadafia- 
dora,  si  lo  uiiico  que  sabe  del  uso  de  esas  mdquinas  lo  8ac6  de  libros  o  lecturaa.  La 
pnictica  deY)o  incluir  la  suficiencia  del  manejo  actual  de  una  miquina,  un  aiateina, 
un  motodo  ccon6mico,  para  garantizar  que  el  alumno,  cuando  trabaja  en  su  propia 
finca,  lot)  vaya  a  usar  como  los  mds  racionales  que  conoce. 

Tocantc  al  tiempo  que  debe  gastarae  en  la  teorla,  en  la  prictica,  se  necesita  tener 
present c  que  teiiemos  tres  closes  de  sujetos  que  enseflar  en  la  eacuela  de  agricultuia, 
a  saber  (a)  la  teoria  de  la  agricultura;  (b)  la  pr&ctica  de  laagricultura;  (c)  sujetos  de 
educacion  general. 

Al  tcrcer  gnipo  pertenecen  lenguaje,  cicncias  no  agrfcolas,  etc. 

Con  tanto  apn^nder,  en  trcs  o  cuatro  ailos  parece  al  primero  iropoaible  poner  aperte 
ciertas  de  las  horas  tan  preciosas  para  el  trabajo  actual  en  el  campo,  y  en  muchos 
colegios  agricolas  las  horns  de  la  prdctfca  son  tan  disminuidaa  que  son  solamente  los 
j6venes  que  t<3nian  la  prictica  en  el  campo  antes  de  venir  al  colegio  los  que  pueden 
haccr  el  trabajo  dcspu^.  Un  joven  de  la  ciudad  nunca  aprende  la  prictica.en  til 
claso  do  colegio.  VvnS  cuino  el  objcto  primario  del  colegio  ea  el  de  mejorar  las  pr6r* 
ticafi  del  pain,  es  claret  quo  los  alumnos  del  campo  mismo  no  han  tcnido  la  mejor  piAc- 
ti(*a  potjible,  niiontnu*  que  los  pobros  de  la  ciudad  van  a  aprcnder  las  pricticascorrientes 
sin  janiiuM  haber  pnicticado  los  ni^>todo8  mejores  que  han  apreudido  te6rican]onte. 

El  curso  del  colegio  agrfcola  tieno  un  t^Tniino  medio  de  40  a  44  horas  por  aemana. 
^Cudntas  deben  pn)rratoar:<(»  a  la  teorfa,  a  la  prdctica  y  la  educaci6n  general?  La 
cuestion  no  se  contosta  categoricaniente  porque  hay  que  considerar  la  necesidad  de 
los  alumnos,  que  depoiidc  otra  vcz  en  su  pr<*paraci6u  anterior.  £n  un  colegio  con 
bajos  reqiierimicnto:)  de  adinisiun,  lr»  iiiiid  ur^^ente  od  mds  de  proparaci6n  general,  de 
modo  que  al  menos  la  torcera  parte  del  tiompo  se  utilice  con  sujetos  de  esa  clase. 
Quedan  26  a  30  horas  por  scmana  para  dividirlas  eutrc  la  teorfa  y  la  prdctica. 

rnino  OH  ina.'4  iVwil  d:ir  la  tooria  y  do  osta  da  mucho  mouos  m«)lostiu.  hay  costumbrede 
dar  al  monos  de  *20  a  22  horas  do  tooria.  lo  (juo  doja  (i  a  10  horas  de  pnU^tica.  Sienipre 
se  i^a^^ta  algo  do  oste  tiompo  con  ir  y  \oIvor  del  <'anipo  que  siompre  estd  algo  leji«  del 
aula  y  rual  es  el  rosiiltado?  C^uo  ol  trabajo  pniotioo  no  en  mucho  mds  quo  un  gasto 
iiuitil  do  tiom]>o  para  la  mayor  ])urto  do  losiiluinnos.  Mo  parooe  que  como  la  mitad  del 
tioiniM>  dobo  usarso  })ara  la  praotira  y  ({lie  el  mejor  plan  es  el  de  agnipar  todos  los 
trabiij'is  oil  tn*H  o  cuatro  tardos  oiitoras  on  la  soniana.  Es  vordad  que  el  proyectar  los 
tral)aj(»H  practicos  ofroco  graiidos  dificultados,  porque  on  muchos  trabajos  la  preaencia 
do  uTi  miinorrt  do  mironos  niolosta  mucho  y  at  rasa  ol  progreso  del  trabajo,  pero  debe 
toiiorno  pro«oiito  (]ue  la  ensoAanza  on  ol  cologio  de  agricultura  ee  primeramente  pen  el 
belief icio  <io  lo.-<  alumnos  v  no  do  una  linca  modelo. 
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En  el  colegio  con  alta  norma  de  admisidn,  se  neceslta  de  menoB  tiempo  para  Bujetos 
generales,  y  en  vez  de  utilizar  todo  el  tiempo  ganado  en  la  ensefiansa  de  la  teorfa,  seiia 
mejor  dividirla  entre  la  teorla  y  la  pn&ctica,  porque  la  teorfa  se  ensefia  mucho  mis 
ligeramente  que  la  pr&ctica  y  por  eao  no  necesita  tanto  tiempo.  Sin  embaigo  un 
trabajo  aprendido  en  la  sala  de  lectnra  y  deepu^  practicado  en  el  campo  nunca  se 
olvida. 

^En  qu^  grado  deberdn  determinarse  loe  planes  de  estudios  de  cualquier  colegio  de 
esta  Indole  por  las  condiciones  locales? 

Hay  ciertos  trabajos  de  la  hacienda  que  son  casi  los  mismos  en  cualquier  clima  o 
localidad,  como  la  limpieza  original  del  terrene  silvestre,  drenaje,  riego,  manejo 
general  de  la  hacienda,  el  arar,  la  aplicaci6n  de  abonoB,  etc.  Todos  estos  asuntos 
entonces,  juntos  con  los  cursos  generales  y  preparativos,  no  dependen  en  gran  parte  de 
las  condiciones  locales. 

Tambi^n  en  grandes  partes  de  las  zonas  templadas  unos  pocos  cultivos  son  ton  pre- 
eminentes  que  es  fdcil  distinguir  el  esencial  del  facultative  de  la  ensefianza.  Ademis, 
los  trabajos  hasta  la  coeecha  de  cultivos  tan  diferentes,  como  el  mafz,  el  algoddn,  el 
frijol  y  cl  tomate  por  una  parte,  o  del  trlgo,  arroz,  al&l&^  y  nabos,  par  la  otra,  son  tan 
similares  que  con  unas  alteraciones  debidas  primeramente  al  *ft"*ft*^o  de  la  planta  el 
cultivo  de  una  sirve  de  modelo  para  el  cultivo  de  la  otra. 

En  los  tr6picos,  sin  embargo,  se  encuentran  todas  las  variaciones  del  clima  de  la 
zona  templada  sin  la  limitaci6n  por  el  frio  del  inviemo,  aumentadas  por  mnchas  otms, 
debido  a  La  6poca  de  las  lluvias  y  al  tiempo  seco,  terrenes  altos  y  bajos,  todos  los  cualesse 
encuentran  en  un  solo  pais  y  muchas  veces  en  ima  localidad  limitada.  En  los  tiempos 
de  lluvia,  por  ejemplo,  la  mala  yerba  florece,  mientras  que  es  imposible  trabajar  en  el 
campo  con  mdquinas  agrfcolas;  en  la  cima  de  una  montafia  puede  ser  buen  lugar  para 
el  trigo,  en  el  declive  para  el  caf^,  al  pi6,  para  la  yuca  y  al  rfo  para  el  guineo;  todos 
estos  cultivos  radicalmente  diferentes  y  todos  dentro  de  los  limites  de  una  localidad, 
tal  vez  de  una  sola  finca. 

Claramcnte,  aunque  seria  posiblc  en  un  clima  templado  introducir  a  la  clase  todos 
los  cultivos  aptos  a  salir  bien,  cso  es  imposible  o  impracticable  en  los  Tr6picos.  Otrosf : 
en  muy  pocas  partes  de  los  pafses  tropicales  se  conoce  cu&l  de  los  cultivos  posibles  seri 
el  mds  econ6mico  o  provechoso. 

Entonces  tenemos  la  cuestidn:  ^Vale  la  pena  enseflar  algo  de  todos  los  cultivos 
posibles  en  el  pals  junto  con  la  teorfa  de  los  cultivos  grandes  de  la  zona  templada?  Me 
parece  que  es  el  debcr  del  colegio  descubrir  cudles  son  los  cultivos  mis  importantes  del 
pals,  ensefiar  esos  a  fondo,  y  tocar  en  los  otros  cultivos  tanto  como  lo  permite  el  tiempo. 
Si  la  Estaci6n  Experimental  que  debe  estar  en  contacto  con  cada  colegio  de  agricni- 
tura,  descubre  que  otros  cultivos  darlan  mejores  resultados  que  los  usuales,  es  tiempo 
de  introducirlos  entre  los  cultivos  importantes. 

En  palses  en  que  el  niimero  de  alumnos  es  sufidentemente  grande  para  mis  de  un 
solo  colegio,  se  aconseja  colocarles  en  los  centros  de  producci6n  de  diferentes  materiales 
o  crlas  y  dar  mds  importancia  en  cada  escuela  al  cultivo  local.  El  ensefiar  el  detalle  de 
un  cultivo  que  no  tiene  ninguna  importancia  en  las  localidades  de  donde  vienen  los 
alumnos  es  tiempo  perdido,  porque  en  el  supuesto  mismo  que  fueraposible  ensefiar  bien 
la  teorla  y  la  prdctica  del  cultivo  del  caf^  en  una  localidad  donde  no  hay  C2i6,  es  derto 
que  el  duefio  de  un  cafetal  nunca  va  a  tomar  un  alunmo,  asf  ensefiado,  para  manejar 
su  finca.  Es  posible  que  le  d^  trabajo,  pero  trabajo  en  que  se  aprende  y  no  de  la  clase 
en  que  se  instruye  a  otros.  Es  importante,  sin  embargo,  que  el  alumno  adquiera  la 
convicci6n  de  que  cuando  quiere  informaci6n  sobre  un  cultivo  nuevo,  siempre  se 
puede  conseguir  en  la  Estaoi6n  Experimental  de  su  "alma  mater." 

SUMARIO. 

1°.  Se  debe  requerir  una  preparaci6n  tan  alta  de  manera  que  queden  sufidentes 
alumnos  para  llenar  el  colegio,  despu^s  de  rechazar  los  que  fsdtan  em  inteligenda  y 

buena  voluntad. 
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2^.  Depende  en  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno  hasta  qu^  punto  b&  piwde  cnwflM  la 
teorfa.  Las  clases  de  la  instrucci6n  te6rica  no  debeHUi  tomar  mAs  de  la  tevraim  parte 
hasta  la  mitad  del  tiempo  disponible  para  la  agricultura. 

La  pr&ctica  en  los  trabajoe  agrfcolas  debe  incluir  suficiente  trabajo  actual  pan  qa» 
la  miqtdna,  el  m^todo  o  el  sistema  enaefiado  parezcan  al  alumno  gnduado  laa  eomm 
mAs  racionales  a  usar. 

Las  clases  prdcticas  deben  agruparse  en  tres  o  cuatro  tardea  enteraa  par  ■*«»— *^  jr 
tomar  la  tercera  parte  hasta  la  mited  de  todo  el  tiempo  dlaponible. 

3^.  Si  hay  sdlamonte  un  colegio  de  agricultura  en  el  pate,  debe  enaefiane  a  foDdo 
el  cultivo  de  unos  pocos  productos  m^  importantea  y  tocar  en  loa  otras  tanto  coaaa 
lo  permita  cl  tiempo. 

Si  hay  m&s  de  un  colegio,  deben  colocarse  en  loa  centroa  de  cultivos  diferentA  jr 
dar  mds  importancia  a  los  cultivos  locales. 


;CUAL  DEBERA  SER  el  LUGAR  de  la  INSTRUCaON  INDUSTRIAL  EN 
EL  SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPtBLICAS  mSPANO-AMERICANAST 
xDEBERA  SOSTENERSE  con  IMPUESTOS  POBLICOS?  xDEBERl  SER 
CONSIDERADA  COMO  UNA  FUNCION  DEL  SISTEMA  POBUCO  ESCOLART 
^DEBERA  DARSE  BAJO  UN  SISTEMA  SEPARADO  Y  BAJO  UNA  ORGANI- 
ZACION  APARTE7  xCOMO  Y  HASTA  QUfi  PUNTO  PUEDEN  LAS  ESCUE* 
LAS  INDUSTRIALES  COOPERAR  CON  LOS  CONTRATISTAS  DE  GERE- 
ROS? 

For  JULIO  CfeSAR  BOLET, 

Antiguo  Miembro  del  Conscjo  de  Ifistrucddn  del  Distrito  Federal  de  Venezuela. 


Las  antcriores  preguntas  plantcan  a  lo  vivo  un  problcma  modemo  en  la  ii 
publica. 

Es  obligaci6n  dol  Estado  para  con  el  ciudadano,  o  mcjor  dicho,  del 
para  con  cl  contribuycntc,  Huministrarlc  aquella  instruccion  mis  a  propMto  pan 
la  vida  real,  para  el  oxito  do  la  vida  prdclica;  or  decir,  aquellos  conocimientoa  y 
aquella  discipliua  que  le  sirvan  para  ir  armado  a  la  lucha  por  la  exiatencia. 

£u  la  prdclica  dedurida  de  la  gucrra  actual,  no  sori  la  menor,  la  lecci6n  que  daii 
sobre  la  urgencia  do  rcfonnar  el  actual  sistema  de  cducacion. 

El  Pro'fcMor  lleeren,  I  )irector  del  Gimnasio  do  liucckcnburg,  que  ha  estado  airviendo 
a  su  pafs  en  Ijla  triucherxs  y  en  los  campos  de  batalla,  ha  lenido  ocaaidn  de  apvedar 
la  necedidad  de  aquella  ri'fonna,  y  ya  ha  celebrado  variaa  conferenciaa  con  otiQi 
profcsores  que  se  hallaii  on  las  mlHUiiLs  circuustancias  y  en  las  mismaa  crcenciaa. 

La  idea  primordial  de  dicha  refurma  es  que  la  educociun  debe  ser  mucho  mia  pr&c- 
tica  que  lo  que  los  aduales  estudi(js  pueden  dar.  Estoe,  como  diaciplina  mental,  hail 
sido  muy  utiles;  ])ero  debon,  si  no  abandonarse,  hacersc  a  oi)ci6n,  como  cualquier 
U])rendizaje  cientifico  o  literario. 

Una  Naciun  uecesita  no  sulamcnte  sabios,  sino  tambi(!'n  hombrea  aploa  para  la  vida 
prdctica.  (/n>en  Ioh  dichas  profesores  que  deben  aumentarso  loa  ejcrcicioa  corponiM 
para  producir  ol  mas  completo  desarrollo  de  la  salud,  debiendoee  cultivar  libiementa 
las  fuerzas  muHcularos,  y  hacrerse  obligatoria  la  instrucci6n  industrial,  comenxando 
por  los  ojercicios  inanuales  infantilcs,  desde  cl  primer  grado  hasta  el  completo  dominio 
de  un  arte  mecanico,  ensenando  al  nino  el  valor  de  las  matcriaa  primaa,  el  trabajo  do 
metales  y  do  matleras,  el  uso,  ompleu  y  reparaciun  do  mdquinaa,  y  de  aparatoa  de  iiao 
coustaiite  y  de  aplicacion  m(»<h»rna. 

T'na  do  las  bellozas  y  grandes  utilidados  del  "Sistoma  Montessori/*  que  trata  de 

'  ««arrollar  en  el  nino  el  soutido  de  su  relacion  con  el  medio  en  que  vive,  con  el  mnndo 

existe,  ensenuudolc  a  mo  verse  con  facilidad  y  libcrtad,  aiempre  duoiSo  do 
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acciones,  haci^ndole  adquirir  aquella  seguridad  que  le  ea  absolutamente  neceearia 
para  el  ^xito  en  la  vida  prictica,  porque  es  la  prueba  de  su  eficiencia. 

£1  Eetado  eetd,  pues,  obligado  a  deearrollar  en  todos  sub  dudadanoe  aquellas  iacul- 
tades  fisicas  de  eficiencia,  al  igual  por  lo  menoe  que  el  desarroUo  intelectual,  el  cual 
debe  consideraree  como  abierto  a  la  seleccidn  individual,  en  eecuelas  sepaiadas,  y  no 
como  objetivo  primordial  de  un  siBtema  de  instrucci6n  ptiblica. 

Conforme  con  las  anteriores  apreciaciones,  creo  que  el  Estado  debe  mantener  en 
todo  Programa  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  la  ensefianza  industrial,  no  en  eecuelas  separa- 
das,  sine  como  parte  de  todo  plan.  Y  por  consiguiente,  debe  el  Estado  pagar  diduk 
instrucci6n  industrial  como  ha  venido  pagando  la  instrucci6n  literaria. 

Respecto  a  la  cooperaci6n  de  las  escuelas  industriales  con  los  contratistas  de  obxeros, 
tendrdn  la  que  naturalmente  les  corresponde,  como  base  de  eclucacidn  nadonal,  y  no 
como  ramo  especial  de  ella.  Todos  los  individuos  tendr^  interns  en  la  protec^i6n 
industrial  y  por  consiguiente  en  el  obrero,  llegando  ^ste  a  influir  definitivaniente  en  la 
soluci6n  del  problema  industrial  tal  como  existe  hoy,  y  por  tanto,  su  influencia 
intelectual,  industrial  y  social  ser&  suprema  y  dedsiva. 

Al  querer  contestar  conscientemente  a  las  anteriores  preguntas,  tal  ves  haya  incu- 
rrido  en  el  pecado  de  extralimitaci6n  y  de  dogmatismo;  pero  pido  se  me  excuse  por 
haber  sido  llevado  a  ello,  por  el  deseo  de  hacer  mia  visible  la  neceeidad  de  la  lefinma 
de  educaci6n  que  exige  la  vida  modema. 

Menos  saber  y  m^  acci6n:  Primum  vivere,  deinde  phUasophare. 


XCUIL  DEBERiA  SEE  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCCION  INDUSTRIAL  EN  EL 
SISTEMA  DE  LAS  REPtBLICAS  AMERICANAS7  ^DEBERlA  SER  CONSI- 
DERADA  COMO  UNA  FUNCION  DEL  SISTEMA  PtBUCO  ESCOLART  ;DE. 
BERiA  DARSE  BAJO  UN  SISTEMA  SEPARADO  Y  BAJO  UNA  ORGANIZA- 

ClON  APARTE? 

Por  ALFREDO  SAMONATI, 

Inspector  Tecnico  de  Tnstrucci&n  Primaria  del  Uruguay, 

La  ensefianza  tunica  industrial  ha  Uegado  a  constituir  hoy,  para  las  naciones 
que  tienen  fija  su  mirada  y  su  espcranza  en  el  porvenir,  una  de  las  cuestiones  de  mayor 
y  de  mds  vital  importancia. 

El  interns  extraordinario  que  de  pronto  han  despertado  en  todas  partes  los  distintos 
problemas  que  de  algun  mode  afectan  a  dicha  ensefianza,  y  la  atenci6n  consiguiente 
que  hacia  sC  Ilamaron,  tiene  su  explicaci6n  16gica  en  una  serie  de  lactores  de  orden 
di verso,  entre  los  cuales  se  encuentran:  la  aguda  rivalidad  existente  entre  las  naciones 
productoras  por  lo  que  concieme  a  la  obtonci6n  de  la  supremacfa  comercial  y  a  la  con- 
quista  dc  los  mercados  de  consumo,  rivalidad  que  va  intensificindose  mis  y  mis  a 
medida  que  se  acredentan  las  fadlidades  que  o&ecen  loe  medioe  de  comunicaddn 
y  de  transporte;  la  llamada  ''crisis  del  aprendizaje"  que  ha  transformado  en  insufr 
cientes  e  imperfectos  los  medios  de  que  ha  venido  disponi^ndose  para  la  formad6n  de 
obreros  inteUgentemente  hdbiles  y  prdcticos,  capaces  de  mejorar  la  calidad  y  cantidad 
de  los  productos  que  se  fabrican;  el  reconocimiento  de  que  las  eecuelas  piimarias, 
para  los  alumnos  que  no  han  de  continuar  sus  estudios  en  los  centroe  especiales  o 
superiores  de  ensefianza,  no  elaboran  la  clase  de  preparad6n  que  se  requiere  para 
afrontar  la  lucha  por  la  existencia;  la  luz  airojada  por  el  desenvolvimiento  credente 
de  las  ciendas  sociales,  en  cuanto  presenta  al  individuo,  en  virtud  de  su  origen, 
su  naturaleza  y  su  destino,  no  como  un  ser  aislado,  sine  como  parte  integrante  de 
un  cuerpo  mayor,  cual  es  la  sodedad,  a  ella  vinculado  y  a  ella  unido  por  mdltipleB 
conceptos;  la  necesidad  imperativa  de  que  para  que  el  Estado  llene  sus  mis  altos 
y  m^  vitales  fines,  ha  de  poseer  preparados  y  hibiles  dudadanos,  y  no  algunos  de 
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elloe,  sino  su  completa  totalidad;  la  modema  exteiifli6n  dada  a  la 

en  cuanto  tiende  a  incluir  dentro  su  radio  de  alcance,  a  mis  de  la  instmocidii  j  \ 

generales,  la  preparaci6n  vocacional,  en  todos  iub  aspectoa,  aoatenida  ooa 

pdblicoe  y  bajo  la  vigilancia  de  los  poderes  oficialea,  y,  por  Ultimo,  la  ajdicaddB  di 

la  electricidad  y  del  vapor,  en  las  proporciones  vastisiinas  en  que  actualmente  i 

asi  como  la  concentraci6n  de  grandes  capitales  a  lea  efectoa  de  nn  pxopMli 

cosas  ambas  que  revolucionaron  por  com  pie  to  la  forma  de  explotane  laa  indiwtiiaa  7 

los  m^todos  consiguientes  de  producci6n  fabril. 

Si  los  factores  enunciados  han  contribuido,  de  consiguiente,  a  que  ae  forman  «i  la 
conciencia  publica  una  idea  o  concepto  m4s  alto  y  generoso  del  valor  que 
la  onsefianza  tunica  apLicada  a  fines  industriales,  a  concebir  claramente  que 
llamada  a  desemponar  un  papel  de  alta  trascendencia  en  la  sociedad,  a  que  debe  partir 
de  abajo  y  llonar  las  cxigencias  del  mayor  ndmero,  ya  que  se  iratade  la  pieparaci^ii  da 
la  masa  productora,  que  dentro  de  su  cardcter  de  grandeza  y  de  neceaidad  social  todo 
cntra  en  jiicgo— la  educaci6n  moral  y  pr^tica  de  las  clases  popularea,  la  formadte 
do  las  inteUgcncias  y  el  desarrollo  de  las  aptitudes  aplicadas  a  los  progresos  de  la 
riqueza  nacional,  la  salvaguardia  de  las  industrias  y  del  comercio,  etc. — no  ee  sine 
lo^^ico  que  sea  el  Est-ado  quicn,  con  la  solicitud  debida,  la  tome  a  su  caigo  y  hsgi 
prodiicir  de  olla  todo  el  fruto  de  que  es  capaz. 

Los  paiHos  amoricanos,  hablando  en  t^rminos  generales,  han  oiganizado  sua  raqtec- 
tivos  siatomas  do  cnsoilanza,  tanto  elemental  como  secundaria  y  superior,  en  foma 
quo  puedc  conccptuarse  como  bav^tante  pcrfocta  y  acabada,  por  manera  que  en  muchoi 
de  sus  detallcs  pucden  compararsc  vcntajosamcnte,  con  los  que  poseen  las  narinncis 
considcrada:)  como  mas  pro«;r(^si8tas  en  materias  educacionales.  No  es  posible  decir 
lo  mismo,  sin  embargo,  por  lo  que  so  reficre  a  la  preparaci6n  cientffica  y  racional  del 
f  uturo  obrero. 

El  adolescentc,  que  deseando  dedicar  sus  actividades  futuras  a  QcupacioDes  me- 
nuales,  mecdnicas  o  artlsticas  despu^s  de  abandonar  la  escuela  primaria  con  sdlo  un 
bagaje  elemental  de  conocimientos,  linicamente  lo  puede  hacer,  cuando  es  posiblSy 
ingresando  a  un  taller  como  aprendiz,  a  los  efectos  de  adquirir  alH,  de  un  mode 
em]>irico,  al  pie  del  banco  de  trabajo  y  no  con  pocoe  csfuerzos  y  poco  tiempo,  ki 
princii)io9  hasicos  y  la  experiencia  practica  de  la  vocarion  buscada. 

Esa  esc<isuz,  o  falta  muchas  vocch,  de  o])ortunidadea  propicias,  ha  provocado  en  los 
paisca  amoricanos  dc  origen  latino,  por  una  |)arte,  una  corriente  demaaiado  pronnn- 
ciada  de  clomontos  hacia  laa  carrenu)  Uamadas  liberates,  en  las  que  no  han  tenido 
6xito  alguno  en  no  pcx'aa  ocasiones,  y  hacia  los  puestos  vcgctativos  de  la  administnk 
cion  publi(ra,  por  otra,  al  ])ar  quo  ha  side  la  causa  originaria  de  que  una  gnieaa  mam 
de  juventud,  de  otra  maiu*ra  util  y  provechosa  para  si  y  poia  la  sociedad  en  general, 
desoriontada  en  cuanto  se  relacionase  a  la  coiisocucion  de  ideales  y  propusitos  deter* 
minados  y  concrotos,  haya  perdi<lo  sus  mejores  aflos,  cuando  no  mi  porvenir,  aplicando 
sus  e8fuorz(>s  hoy  aqui  y  ma  nana  allf,  a  tareas  transitorias  o  inestables,  poco  produce 
tivas  V  Hin  baws  ni  horizontes  de  future. 

%A  m;)l  radica,  puoa,  en  que  se  ha  pue^to  al  alcance  do  loe  unos  todos  los  medics  y 
laH  ficilidados  p«)sibles  para  su  mejoramicnto  intelectual  y  para  su  ascenso  a  carrene 
superioroH,  niiontras  los  man,  constituidos  por  la  juvontud  menos  pudiente,  han  quedado 
casi  sin  anijiaro  alguno  por  lo  que  a  su  prejvaracion  vocacional  concieme. 

S(>  ha  formado  asi  ol  elemento  de  arriba,  la  clase  dirigente,  con  menoscabo  del 
hombro  de  las  filas,  del  bruzo  prmluctor,  y  a  ese  r^>gimen  unilateral  de  los  distintoB 
si.'tteinat*  de  oiiHonanza  americanos,  debe  atribuirse  en  gran  parte  la  pobresa,  con  las 
consiguiente:)  faltas  de  comoilidad  y  de  higione  que  siempre  trae  aparejada,  en  que 
viven  niuclK^s  dc  los  habitantos  do  ostos  pafscs  nuevos,  sobre  todo  del  campo,  donde, 
con  un  prx'o  do  iniciativa  personal,  provocada  y  dosenvuclta  como  consecuencia  de 
una  preparaci()n  bdsica  de  (>rienta<'ione8  definidas,  hubieran  encontiado  ficilsi  7 
provechosos  medios  de  existencia. 
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Hay,  pues,  en  eee  sentido,  un  vacf o,  una  laguna  amplia  y  profunda,  que  debe  Benane 
en  la  forma  m^  completa  y  acabada  posible,  mediante  la  intervencidn  directa  del 
Estado,  que  es  a  quien,  aobre  todo,  intereea  el  problema. 

Aparte  de  esas  consideraciones,  sabido  es  que  las  Repdblicas  que  integran  eete 
continente,  poseen  cuantioeaB  riquezas  naturales  que  podrian  servir  de  base  y  per- 
mitir  el  desarrollo  de  las  industrias  mecinicas  y  mann^lAw^  no  86I0  en  sua  distintas 
ramas  y  variedades,  si  que  tambi^n,  cada  una  de  ellas,  en  grandee  y  vastas  proporciones. 

Los  paises  americanos,  a  excepci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidoe,  ban  venido  dependiendo 
hasta  ahora,  en  grado  mayor  o  menor,  por  lo  que  a  los  productos  ^briles  concieme, 
casi  exclusivamente  de  los  grandes  centros  de  explotaci6n  industrial  de  la  vieja  Europa. 
Aqul  mismo,  los  establecimientos  produc tores  que  existen  estdn,  en  gran  parte,  en 
manos  de  extranjeros,  siendo  tambi^n  extranjeros  en  general,  los  operarios  ocupados 
en  las  fdbricas  y  talleres  de  los  mismos. 

Es  muy  deseable,  sin  duda  alguna,  la  incorporaci6n  del  brazo  extraflo  a  la  vida 
industrial  y  comercial  de  estos  paises  nuevos,  en  los  que  casi  todo  estk  todavfa  por 
hacer,  pero  una  medida  prudente  de  previsi6n  aconseja  no  confiar  siempre  y  esperarlo 
todo  de  aquellos  que  llegan  a  nuestras  playas  hospitalarias,  sine  el  procurar,  por  mtilti- 
pies  razones,  que  se  formen  de  su  propio  seno  elementos  de  trabajo,  en  manos  de  IO0 
cuales  vaya  a  condensarse  con  el  tiempo  la  mayor  suma  posible  de  riqueza  nacional. 

El  comercio  de  exportaci6n  de  los  paises  latino-americanos,  estd  casi  por  enteto 
representado  pK)r  el  envlo  al  exterior  de  materias  primas  no  elaboradas  en  niTigim^ 
forma,  o,  en  el  mejor  de  los  casos,  trabajadas  tan  s61o  en  sub  mis  simples  y  senciUas 
manipulaciones.  Dejamos  que  sean  otros  quienes  se  encaiguen  de  transformar  aque- 
llas  materias  primeras  nuestras,  en  productos  de  aplicacidn  inmediata,  para  pagarlas 
luego  en  dos,  tres  0  mds  voces  su  valor  primitivo.  Ese  fen6meno  o  r^;imen  econdmico 
no  significa  otra  cosa  sino  riqueza  que  se  pierde  y  que  se  va;  en  definitiva,  un  mal 
negocio,  sobre  todo  si  se  pienaa  que  muchos  de  los  reciu'sos  naturales,  no  siendo  inago- 
tables,  van  desapareciendo  sin  que  sea  posible  recuperarlos  m&s. 

De  las  tres  formas  de  las  cuales  podemos  disponer  de  las  riquezas  de  nuestros  pafses 
(a)  la  de  vender  al  extranjero,  a  los  centros  fabriles  de  otras  partes,  las  materias  primeras 
para  que  ellos  las  trabajen  por  nosotros  y  nos  las  devuelvan  transformadas  en  productoe 
concluidos;  (6)  la  de  traer  obreros  extrafios  para  que  exploten  aquf  las  industrias  po- 
sibles,  y  que,  despu^  de  algunos  aflos,  regresen  a  su  pais,  enriquecidos,  para  vivir  de 
los  caudales  acumulados  gracias  a  nuestra  imprevisi6n;  y  (e)  la  de  formar  operarios 
propios,  inteligentes  y  hdbiles,  capaces  no  86I0  de  producir,  sino  de  ser  vendedores  al 
extranjero,  de  esas  tres  formas,  es  indiscutible  que  la  dltima  es  la  mis  sabia  y  mSm 
prudente,  sea  cual  sea  el  punto  de  vista  desde  el  cual  se  la  aprecie  y  considere. 

Pues  bien,  todos  los  antecedentes  mencionados  lie  van  a  la  conclu8i6n  de  que  la 
ensefLanza  tunica  industrial  es,  en  primer  tannine,  una  funcl6n  del  E^stado,  como  lo 
es  la  de  cardcter  elemental  primario,  y,  en  segundo  lugar,  que  debe  ocupar  un  puesto 
de  preferencia  dentro  del  sistema  educacional  tan  acentuado  o  mis  que  el  que  tiene 
actualmcnte  la  ensenanza  secundaria  y  superior. 

No  significa  esto  como  es  claro,  que  el  problema  de  la  ensefianza  industrial  deba 
resolverse  de  una  manera  tan  intensiva  y  extensiva  que  tienda  a  orientar  todas  o  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  energfas  vivas  de  im  pafs  hacia  una  finalidad  dnica  como  lo  serla  m 
se  encaminaran  los  esfuerzos  en  el  sen  tide  de  las  carreras  mecdnicas  o  manuales.  No, 
equivaldrfa  eso  a  caer  en  el  mismo  grado  de  unilateralidad  que  se  combate,  Por  otra 
parte,  la  potencia  econ6mica  de  ima  naci6n  no  conaiste  en  el  establecimiento  indefinido 
de  fdbricas  y  talleres,  por  lo  mismo  que  un  constante  exceso  de  produccl6n  puede,  en 
un  memento  dado,  traducirse  en  un  mal,  es  decir,  en  miseria,  tanto  para  el  patrdn 
como  para  el  obrero  ,8ino  que  estriba,  considerada  desde  el  pimto  de  vista  industrial, 
en  la  explotacidn  proporcionada  a  las  necesidades  y  a  la  demanda  que  reclaman  los 
mercados  consumidores. 
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Alemania,  lo  mismo  que  Inglaterra,  nadones  que  hace  a  .  wiffo 

todo  agrfcolas,  ban  hecho  de  la  Industria  y  del  Gomeicio  im  am 
declree  las  dos  s61a8  y  tinicas  preocupaciones  de  ou  eziBtencia.    Uevmdaa  por  Im : 
industrial  que  ofrecia  resultados  promotedoree,  quitaron  a  la  agriculture  ana 
de  sua  fuerzaa,  de  sua  brazos  para  transformarloe  en  operaruM^  ingenieni 
triales,  asf  como  de  su  mielo,  para  consagrarlo  a  fdbricafl,  usinaa  y  teUem  y  a  1a  < 
taci6n  minera.    Eso  explica  porque  eeoe  doe  paises,  tal  vex  mia  qua  otraa^ 
en  la  actualldad  a  depender  en  gran  parte  del  exterior  para  muchos  de  Mu  pndndB 
alimenticios. 

En  los  pafses  amcricanoa,  todavf a  poco  densos  de  poblaci6n,  de  vida  paatoril 
veces,  no  podrfan,  ni  serf  a  descable  tampoco,  que  se  tranrfivmaran  fTi**Mttliaiaini 
pueblos  eminentemente  industriales  en  el  sentido  de  la  explotacidn  fabril  o 
facturcra,  sobre  todo  cuando  la  ganaderfa  y  la  agricultura  puedea  aeries  por  ahon  j 
por  mucho  tiempo  todavia  fuentes  poderosaa  de  recureoe.  Et  conveniente,  an  €i^ 
bargo,  que,  proccdidndose  con  circunspecciuD,  consultdndoee  laa  necesidadea  locaki 
ante  todo  y  los  intcrcscs  de  la  comunidad,  se  vayan  estableciendo  progieaivanwil 
en  los  ccntros  importantes  de  poblaci6n  cscuelas  t6cnicas  industriales,  que  perndtaair 
formado  los  obreros  que  reclaman  las  manufacturas  existentes  y  las  qoe  ilia  erti* 
bleci^ndoee  en  lo  futuro  como  consecuencia  lugica  del  aumento  de  poblacite,  de  li 
expan9i6n  co  norcial  y  de  las  nccosidadcs  intemas  y  del  exterior,  ya  que,  por 
parte,  rcsultarfa  inoficioso  que  so  fundaran  escuelas  con  determinados  cunos,  ■ 
tardo,  los  elementos  de  trabajo  que  en  oUas  se  formasen,  no  habrfan  de 
el  amhicnte  que  los  rodea  las  oportunidades  requeridas  para  ejercer  sue 
vocariones. 

Horaos  dicbo  mds  arriba  que  la  enseilanza  industrial  debe  considerane  oomo 
obligaci6n  do!  Estado,  asf  como  ocupar  un  puesto  de  preferencia  dentio  del 
educacional  sostcnido  con  fondos  publicos. 

Siendo  csa  su  poeici6n,  por  su  naturaleza  especial  todo  el  mecanlamo  de  la 
tunica  aplicable  a  fines  industriales  requiere  que  se  le  oiganice  aobie  bases  prapia^ 
por  manera  que  la  6rbita  de  acci6n  en  que  se  mueve  venga  a  englobar  un  conjonto  ds 
becbos  que  la  aingulariccn  con  caracterfsticas  bien  definidaa  y  concietss. 

El  sistcma  de  la  ensefLanza  primaria  o  elemental  y  el  de  la  instruccidn  tunica  pnpa^ 
cionada  por  intcrmedio  de  oscuclas  industriales,  deben  guaidar  entra  ti  fntimas  f 
estrcchas  relacioncs.  Los  cursos  prunarios  tienen  que  articulane  Idgica  y 
mcnte  con  los  cursos  industriales,  dc  mode  que  los  educandos  que  no  hayan  de 
estudios  conducentcs  a  carrcras  8ui>eriure8,  puedan  efectuar  el  trAnsito  de  los  primsnf 
a  los  sc^undos  sin  violcncias  dc  especie  alguna. 

La  relaclon  dc  Ioh  distintas  ct^feras  educacionales  una  vez  oiganizado  el  sistemadt 
enseilanza  industrial,  podrfa  reprcscntarse  gnificamente  en  su  forma  mis  ample,  M 
si^iiente  m^xio:  Ensenanza  primaria;  cnsefianza  industrial  primaria;  enaeffantt 
industrial  9U|K^rior;  enHcilanza  secundaria;  ensetianza  superior. 

Como  so  vc,  la  cscuela  primaria,  (^uc  cs  ol  punto  de  partida  cualquiora  sea  la  direr 
ciun  que  bay  a  do  sc^uirse  en  lo  futuro,  al  conservar  siempre  el  car4cter  que  sa 
fundamental  le  iinpono— la  dc  scmbrar  conocimientoe  generales  en  laa  mentas  u 
tiles,  al  mismo  tiompo  quo  provocar  cl  dosarrollo  de  sus  potenciaa  psicoffilraa 
brionarias — 8c  articula  de  un  mo<lo  racional  con  los  ccntros  educacionaleaqne  le 
fonnando  con  ellos  un  conjunto  barm(')nico,  como  es  lo  correcto,  ya  que  por  mo^os 
que  scan  lorf  organismos  constitutivos  de  un  sistcma  escolar  cualquiera,  y  por  complqoB 
que  roHulttm  en  sf  niismos  y  en  sus  rclaoiones  recfprocas,  no  pucden  ni  deben 
funri(»nar  como  entidados  independientes  en  un  todo  los  unos  de  los  otros. 

Sin  einbar<r<),  a  pe8.ir  de  las  vinrulacioncs  m^  o  menos  fntimaaquepueda 
la  eiuHMlanza  primaria.  es  evidente  que  el  orj^nismo  constitutivo  del  ■^■*irni  de 
educacion  industrial  estd  representado  por  un  conjunto  de  hechos  y  de  coas  qna  la 
re  visten  de  un  carJu-tor  do  naturaleza  propia  y  bien  definida.    La  enssfiana  indMtrisI 
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tiene  problemas  que  resolver  que  a  ella  861a  le  pertenecen,  como  tambi^n  loe  tiene 
la  ensefianza  secundaria  y  la  que  corresponde  a  los  centroB  educacionales  de  rango 
universitario  superior.  Su  acci6a,  aunque  pueda  eu  cierto  modo  estar  mis  o  menoe 
fntimamente  relacionada  con  la  de  otros  organismos  escolares,  se  desenvuelve  en 
una  esfera  y  en  un  ambiente  distintos,  se  regula  de  un  modo  especial  y  responde  a 
finalidades  que  a  ella  s61a  pertenecen. 

SI  todos  esos  factores,  de  consiguiente,  ban  de  resolverse  de  un  modo  satisfactorio, 
no  es  sino  16gico  que  a  la  ensefianza  de  cardcter  industrial  se  le  conceda  la  correa- 
pondiente  autonomla,  colocando  todo  el  sistema  al  cua]  pcrtenece  bajo  la  dependencia 
tunica  y  administrativa  de  un  cuerpo  de  naturaleza  especial,  como  lo  est&  en  caai 
todas  partes,  respectivamente,  la  ensenanza  primaria  y  la  secundaria  y  superior. 

Las  conslderaciones  expuestas  conducen,  pues,  a  las  siguientes  conclusiones: 

1*.  Que  por  la  in^nensa  importancia  y  trascendencia  que  entrafia  para  la  vida 
social  y  economica  de  toda  naci6n,  la  ensefianza  industrial  debe  conaiderarse  como 
una  de  las  funcionesprincipalesdel  Estado,  no  s61oporqueasf  loreclamaun  indiscutible 
principio  de  justicia  y  equidad,  sino  por  cuanto  s<31o  pnede  prosperar  y  hacerse  lo 
Buficientemente  intensiva  y  extensiva,  si  aquel  la  toma  a  su  cargo,  con  el  grado  de 
Bolicitud  y  dedicaciun  con  que  lo  hace  en  lo  referente  a  la  ensefianza  primaria,  secun- 
daria y  superior. 

2*.  Que  la  ensenanza  tunica  para  fines  industriales,  ademis  de  asumir  el  caricter 
de  obligatoria,  tratdndose  de  adolescentes,  debe  procurar  satisfacer  las  necesidadee 
de  dofi  clases  de  elementos:  (a)  del  joven,  que  sin  experiencia  todavla  en  cuanto 
se  refiere  a  la  vida  activa  de  la  industria  y  del  comercio,  desea  prepararse  para  ejercer 
algunas  de  las  vocaciones  manuales  o  mecdnicas,  y  (b)  del  obrero  adulto,  formado 
empiricamente,  pero  que  ambiciona  acrecentar  sus  conocimientos  bdsicoB  y  mejorar 
asf  el  grado  de  su  eficiencia  productiva. 

3*.  Que  la  ensefianza  primaria  o  elemental  debe,  lo  mlsmo  que  la  secundaria  y 
superior,  conservar  sus  caracterfsticas  y  finalidades  propias,  sin  perjuicio  de  las  rela- 
ciones  que  la  liguen  y  articulen  con  otras  esferas  educacionales  inmediatas. 

4*.  Que  la  ensenanza  industrial  debe  organizarse  como  un  sistema  aparte,  con 
autoridades  dirigentes  propias,  pero,  harmonizada  de  tal  manera  con  la  escuela 
primaria,  que  ofrezca  un  trdnsito  natural  para  los  que  quieran  ir  de  dstas  a  los  centroe 
educacionales  que  se  ocupan  de  la  primera. 

5*^.  Que  dicha  ensenanza  debe  regularse  de  modo  que  ofrezca  dos  grades  sucesivos, 
pero  completos  cada  uno,  de  preparaci6n  y  de  adelanto:  el  primero  o  elemental, 
propio  corao  para  la  formaci6n  del  obrero  de  las  filas;  el  segundo  o  superior,  adecuado 
como  para  aquellos  que  con  sus  eatudios  quieren  llegar  a  ocupar  posiciones  dirigentes. 
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Por  JOAQUIN  CABEZAS, 
Director  del  Instituto  Superior  de  Edwcaddn  Fisica  de  Santiago  de  Ckile. 

Entiondo  que  el  espfritu  del  tema  propuesto  por  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico 
Panamoricano  para  que  el  infrascrito  diga  su  opini6n  al  respecto,  se  refiere  a  la  instruc- 
ci6n  industrial  en  el  sentido  de  ensefianza  de  un  oficio  determinado  en  un  taller. 
Considerada  asl  la  cuesti6n,  me  parece  16gico  descartar  del  tema  las  profesionee  que 
dicen  relaci6n  con  el  comercio  y  la  agricultura. 

La  escuela  primal ia  panamericana,  por  regla  general,  comprende  seis  afioe  de 
estudios  repaitidoe  en  tres  grados  de  dos  afios  cada  uno.  Normalmente  el  nifio  se 
incorpora  a  la  escuela  a  los  7  u  8  afios  y  se  retira  a  los  13  o  14. 
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Voy  a  considerar  la  cscuela  modema,  con  su  plan  de  efltudioa  integnl  y  dmdo 
BUS  programafl  al  trabajo  prdctico  la  importancia  que  debe  tener,  a  fin  de 
convenicntcmcnte  al  nifio  para  la  lucha  por  la  eziBtencia. 

For  muy  intuitiva  que  haya  side  la  enscfianza,  por  Men  concebidoB  que 
Ice  programas  y  m^todoe  pueetos  en  pr&ctica,  ciertamente  el  nifio  a  Iob  13  o  14 
osUurd  maduro  para  que  de  la  escuela  paso  directamente  al  ejercido  de  una 
industrial.    £1  fin  general  de  la  cscuela  primaria  ha  impedido  toda 
el  maestro  ha  cuidado  con  igual  criterio  el  desarroUo  intelectual,  moral,  ffrico.  ■odd  j 
t^cnico  del  nino. 

^  Qu6  tanto  por  ciento  tormina  el  tercer  grade  y  cudntos  quedan  con  loa  conod- 
miontos  elomcntalfsimos  para  la  vida  que  la  escuela  da  en  IO0  gradoe  infeiioree  ?.  4  A 
donde  van  cstos  nifioe  ?. 

La  gran  mayorfa  no  ostudia  mis  y  la  vida  los  toma  y  los  envuelve  en  su  inmeiiRi 
torbollino.  Como  on  la  mayor  parte  de  los  pafses  americanoa  la  instrucci^n  no  ci 
obligatoria,  o  lo  os  s61o  en  el  nombre,  y  como  no  existe  la  obligaci6n  de  aeistir  a  In 
escuolas  complementarias,  porque  no  las  hay,  estos  nifioe  van  a  aumentar  el  ndmcfo 
de  reclutas  o  a  llonar  los  empleos  en  donde  la  intellgencia  no  desempefia  papel  alguat 
do  mediana  importancia.  £1  medio  ambiente  en  que  vivir&  el  joven,  las  teniMtaaum 
milos  quo  lo  ofn^con  los  caf^^es,  la  litcratura  malsana,  y  las  peUculaa  de  bi^^grafos  q« 
rolatan  o  mueslran  inmoralidades,  esccnas  espeluznantes  y  crfmenes,  apagan  primen 
y  contrarrofltan  do8pu<5s  las  buenas  inclinaciones  que  la  escuela  o  el  hogar  babln 
logrado  inculcar  on  ^4. 

^fuohos  ninos  oscapan  felizmente,  pero  miles  naufragan  en  las  tempeetadot  de  k 
vida,  sobro  todo  los  que  no  han  tenldo  un  hogar  digno  de  este  nombre. 

£8to  no  puodo,  no  dobe  continuar  asf.  Si  la  familia,  los  paiticulares  y  la  sociedid 
no  puodon  n^modiar  osta  situaci^n,  el  £stado  dobe  intervenir,  debe  tomar  al  jorcii, 
cuidnrlo  y  guinrlo  hasta  liabcr  hecho  de  61  un  elemento  dtil  paza  la  sociedad  y  puih 
patria. 

So  impono,  pues,  la  nocoeidad  de  reglamentar  las  condicionee  de  admisiiSn  de  ki 
nii\()s  al  trabajo  y  de  hacer  obligatoria  la  ensefianza  tunica  0  profcsional  hasta  loi  U 
afiop.  El  lo^ielador  no  autorizard  la  entrada  de  los  menores  al  taller  sin  que  poMn 
el  grado  do  in8truc(:i6n  corrospondicnte  a  los  estudioe  piimaiioa. 

Al  lado  do  ostas  modidas  de  cardcter  restrictive  deben  consideninc  otras  tan  cfictntfll 
o  mas  ([\iQ  ("ptap,  o  como  el  problema  do  las  habitacionos  para  obreros.  la  croacite  dt 
bibliotooas  p<)])ularo8,  la  lucha  contra  el  alcoholismo,  la  revision  de  los  programas  di 
ensonaiiza  dosdo  el  punto  do  vista  do  la  calidad  y  de  la  cantidad  y  la  creacidn  dt 
osouoloH  n novas  on  las  cualos  los  jovonos  puedan  continuar  sus  estudioe  primarios  f 
on  dondo  ad({uionin  los  conooimiontos  y  habilidades  que  sirvan  de  puente  de  uiii6a 
entr(>  la  rscuola  do  Iioy  dia  y  la  \ida  industrial. 

Pastas  (scudas  oxip^'n  on  K8ta<U«  Unidos  y  on  varios  pafeos  do  Eiuropa. 

Kst:i.'i  oFiTaTiizadas  de  inaii*»~ii  d«*  jx)dt»r  n.M'ibir  un  gra:i  niimoro  do  nifioH.  puo^o  qua 
todas  tioiK'ii  a'^i^t'^'iicia  altoniativa,  os  dwir.  los  jovonos  frecueiitaji  la  oe»r  uela  undtfo 
do-i  y  \oA  TvAanU^:^  d(>  la  si'uuuia  trabajaii  on  luia  fubrica  o  on  un  talhT.  Kji  la  eacuelaia 
inoulra  a  lo.-*  jovon**.'^  los  (•oju>''mivnt<M<  cirjitiMcos  y  artintirofl  aplii-abh-!^  a  las  irdu^ 
trias  >  a  \o.^  ofir-ios;  s«»  ampii'a  la  iiistnHT'on  (•fvi<'a  y  social,  y  sobn*  todo.  9<»  l«" 
la  foriiiai'ioji  <!<'!  oaiiutiT  y  la  oduraci^m  moral.  Kl  pntgrama  de  estudioe  se 
prin^'ipalnu'iit*'  on  una  jxnova  trilogia  on  decide  lo9  trabajos  manual  :m  orupan  h 
profon»!ito.  !as  niati'iiiali^as  y  ol  dibujo  ol  sogujido  puosto.  Se  prorede  aaf  poiqsi 
cMtos  tr«'M  ramrM  son  la  \ydi*o  oH<*nr>ial  de  tfxla  produccion  on  la  mayoriade  loa  oBcioa. 

r.a  pra«  tua  piof< .-(iojial.  la  habil.dad  t/H-itica.  lu  obtioi.e  ?1  jovcu  en  la  (ibricablja 
l:i  diriM'cioM  di*  inavstriis  «*\j:M*rinu»ntado8. 

T.a  dnrari(')n  do  Ich  ostiidios  on  o?tas  os'-uolas  varfa.  p**ro  on  la  mayor  part^  loapf^ 
gramas  sv  <lo.4urrollan  on  tros  y  cuatro  afios,  con  asistencia  do  8  a  9  horas  aemanalaa  ea 
un  .•«olodia. 
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como  la  sal  u  otro,  cuya  inversidn  dnica  se  destinaiia  a  «0te  objeto.    Aif 

que  en  jiingtin  coao  la  oducaci6n  industrial  estuviera  expuesta  a  los  TaiveBfli  d«  ki 

crisis  econ6micas  de  una  naci6n. 

Acopto  tambi^n  el  sistema  s^uido  en  algunas  escuelas,  por  ejemplo,  1m 
zadas  por  Korschensteiner  en  Miinchen,  es  decir,  que  los  gastoa  de  IO0  taDi 
costeados  por  los  jefes  do  las  fdbricas  o  bien  por  las  sociedadea  suidicaleB,  mempn  q|H 
(sL  ^tos  90  apropian  de  los  artefactos,  sea  para  la  venta  o  para  emplearioa  €n  soafibiieH) 
suiniiiistren  la  materia  prima  necesaria,  no  s6]o  para  elaborar  el  objeto  o  puaa  dt 
estudio,  slno  la  Huficionto  para  abonar  con  ella  el  valor  de  la  znaDO  de  obia.  U 
podni  toner  la  e:3cuela  el  material  necesario  para  que  el  alumnorepitaunttabajoecbidD 
a  pordcr  por  cualquier  causa.  Esta  combinaci6n  se  ide6  para  impedir  la  com] 
que  las  oscnolaj*  pudieran  hacer  a  la  industria  pri\'ada  con  la  venta  de  los 
olaborados  on  sua  talleres. 

La  industria  modonia  ostd  caracterizada  por  la  produccidn  abundante  y  rftpida  m 
la  cual  la  mdquina  domina.  Esta  se  hace  cada  a£io  m&s  poderosa,  mis  delicada  y  mil 
procisa.  Ha  llogado  ya  a  ima  perfecci6n  tal,  tan  exacta  y  formidable  en  mu  declaim 
quo  para  manejarla  se  nocositan  operarios  inteligentes,  cientfficamente  prepaiadoiy 
vordadoramento  diestros  para  que  sopan  apreciar  su  producci6n  y  U^g:u€n  a  domimrii 
a  fin  de  que  rinda  el  mdximo  do  su  actividad  febril. 

Antiguamonte  los  obroros  no  pod  fan  cambiar  de  profefli6n:  los  operarios  a 
cializaban  en  uji  oficio  y  conocfan  todos  sus  secretes.  Hoy  dfa,  la  catcgorfa  de 
complotos  forma  la  cxcopci6n. 

A  medida  que  la  mdquina  cntra  en  la  industria  modema,  cada  profeoidn  1 
divide  al  infinite;  ol  trabajador  no  podrd  qucdar  circunsciito  toda  su  Adda  a  una  pi^ 
fosjon,  dcbord  conocor  varias  a  fin  de  atender  distintas  miquiiias  a  la  vcz  y  paia  pr^ 
cavorso  de  la  cesantfa  que  puede  ocaaionarle  la  division  del  trabajo  o  la  aparicUn  ds 
una  nuova  mdquina  quo  lo  reemplace. 

I.a.<t  fdbricas,  por  eso,  cu  on  tan  aliora  con  dos  clases  de  operarios:  unos  de  cahnia 
t^Tnica  gonoral  y  manual  profunda,  que  salon  do  las  escuelas  tunicas,  so  forman  en  hs 
graudos  omprcsu?  industrialofl.  como  es  el  cam  de  la  fdbrica  de  locomotoras  Baldwia, 
la  Wostuigliousc  Kl<vtric  Works,  ct^.,  o  se  contratan  en  el  extranjoro,  y  otros,  la  msM 
obrora,  Ir.ibilos  on  la  ojocuci6n  rdpida,  automdtica  y  porfecta  de  las  opmcic 
fnii^moiitarias. 

Oi-sranizada  la  o^uela  industrial,  como  dijimos  mis  arriba,  en  combinacion 
laa  f!ibrica«>,  ol  futuro  opoiario  ostA  on  contarto  con  el  trabajo  moderno  y  la 
al  tan  to  de  suh  nueva?  oxi^cncias;  como  ella  debo  ser  ante  todo  utilitaria,  no  pwdeii 
de  vir-ta  lo  quo  su^  alumno^  neresitan,  agrupard,  en consecuencia,  los  oficios  que  tioiwa 
e><tro;'ha  conoxion  ontre  cllos  y  los  on^eilard  los  principios  eeenciales  que  los  dirigSB. 

Ks  cosa  Hal) i da  que  exist e  un  paralelinno  entre  el  de!>arrollo  mental  de  un  individao 
y  la  faoilidad  con  que  v\  ordena  y  hare  accionar  su  musculatura.  Es  puos  de  giaa 
utilidad  para  ol  oporario  quo  la  cscuela  atienda,  conjuntamente  con  la  habilidad 
manual  que  le  da  ol  trabajo  do  la  fdbrica,  a  la  educarion  del  cerebro  a  fin  de  porfet- 
cionarlo.  Las  mdquina^  est ardn  asf  mojor  manejadas,  trabajardn  mds  rdpidamentey 
la  diferoncia  ontre  ol  rondimionto  teorico  y  el  que  losobrcros  logran  hacerle  producir, 
poni  la  mds  pequefia  ])osible. 

La  o^'uola  industrial  habrd  cooporado  de  esta  manera  al  progreso  de  las  indnstrili 
y  do  la'i  fabrioas,  edur^ando  c  ilustrando  a  sus  alumnos  y  hariendo  que  cada  individuo 
<'ontrihuya  con  su  saber  y  su  arti\ddad  intoligente  a  la  produccidn  maxima  que  debt 
dar  la  unidad  fabril  do  que  forma  parte. 

En  la  Univorsidarl  del  Trabajo  de  (^harleroi,  of  do  M.  Buyseque  los  industriales 
productorcs  do  mdquinas  herramientas,  mandaban  a  la  escuela  industrial  un  ejcmphr 
de  lart  nuevaf)  invon<'iones  o  de  las  mdquinas  que  habfan  sufrldo  tranrformMrionei 
para  mojorar  sti  rondimionto.  So  las  ia^-tala  convenientemente  y  se  las  hace  tnbajir 
bajo  la  direcci6n  de  un  t^nico  ospecialista.    Si  la  mdquina  ha  funclonado  bien  y 
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probado  durante  iin  tiempo  m&s  o  menos  laigo  bu  eficiencia  productoia»  un  profeaor 
de  la  escueia  da  conferencias  sobre  ella  y  sua  mdritos  y  at>re  un  cuiao  para  contra- 
maestres  u  operarios  hdbiles  a  fin  de  ensefiarles  su  manejo  y  ayudar  en  cierta  eecala, 
si  desarrollo  de  la  industaia  relacionada  con  esa  nueva  miquina.  He  aqnl  otro  medio 
de  que  puede  valerse  la  escueia  industnal  para  cooperar  al  progreso  de  las  ttbricas  y 
al  mejoramiento  de  los  obreros. 

La  recfproca  de  esta  parte  del  tema,  es  decir,  c6mo  las  industrias  pueden  facilitar 
el  aprendlzaje  prdctico  de  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  industriales,  es  Uc'il  deducirla 
de  lo  dicho  m^  arriba. 

Sin  embargo,  expondr6  en  general,  lo  que  ocurre  en  Estados  TJnidos,  especialmente 
en  las  grandee  tdbricas  Baldwin,  Brown  &  Sharpe,  Westing^ouse  Electric,  que  nos 
dan  un  brillante  ejemplo  de  lo  que  puede  el  esfuerzo  individual  y  de  cdmo  la  indiutrla 
coopera  a  la  educaci6n  sistemdtica  del  aprendiz. 

La  fdbrica  modema,  obligada  por  la  competencia  y  la  necesidad  de  producir  nmcho 
y  barato,  necesita  ocupar  dos  clases  de  operarios  para  atendar  a  labuena  marclia  de  la 
fabricaci6n:  al  especialista  y  el  obrero  completo.  El  primero  guia  y  observa  la  mA- 
quina  herramienta  que  ejecuta  una  sola  operaci6n;  eete  hombre  permanece  un  aflo 
tras  otro  en  el  mismo  puesto,  adquiere  una  habilidad  asombrosa.  El  s^gundo  es  el 
opo^o  t^nico  con  conocimientos  cientfficos  sdlidos,  indispensables  para  el  progreso 
de  la  fdbrica,  el  mejoramiento  de  las  instalaciones  y  el  perfeccionamiento  de  la  mik 
quinaria. 

El  obrero  especialista  forma  la  masa,  sale  del  nifio  que  ha  frecuentado  86I0  la  escnela 
primaria  y  posee  una  inteligencia  vulgar.  Este  operario  no  neceaita  pasar  por  eecnela 
especial  alguna;  lo  forma  el  taller,  la  fdbrica,  despu^s  de  ensayarlo  en  varias  m^uinaB 
para  conocer  bus  aptitudes.  Hay  dentro  de  este  grupo  j6veneB  que  ban  hecho 
iguales  estudios,  pero  que  demuostran,  inteligencia,  espfritu  de  observacidn,  inde- 
pendencia  en  el  trabajo.  Estos  j6venes  son  los  que  deben  ir  a  la  escueia  industrial 
de  cualquiera  de  los  tipos  modemos:  asistir&n  a  los  cursos  de  la  tarde  (5  a  7, 6  a  8)  o, 
de  preferencia,  a  los  que  se  organicen  con  asistencia  de  uno  p  dos  dfas  a  la  semana. 
La  f&brica  se  deeprende  de  ellos  por  uno  0  dos  dfas,  pagdndoles  su  salario  0  reduci^- 
dolo  en  un  tanto  por  ciento.  La  ensefianza  que  la  escueia  industrial  les  da,  hace  mis 
eficiente  su  trabajo,  aumentando  la  producci6n,  asegura  su  permanenda  en  el  taller 
y  los  habilita  para  que  aumenten  sus  entradas,  justa  recompensa  de  sua  esfuersos 
personales. 

El  obrero  completo  se  recluta  entre  los  j6venes  de  18  afios  que  ban  terminado  bus 
estudios  secundarios  y  poseen  una  instrucci6n  cientffica  de  primer  orden.  Estoi 
j6venes  trabajan  en  los  tsdleres  como  los  anteriores  y  asisten  a  las  escuelas  industriales 
de  la  tarde.  Estos  van  a  ser  los  futuros  jefes  de  talleres,  y  los  que  ocuparto  los 
puestos  de  mayor  responsabilidad  en  las  f&bricas. 

Hay  ademds  otra  categorfa  de  operarios  que  trabaja  bajo  la  vigilancia  inmediatade 
los  contramaestres  quienes  les  ensenan  todos  los  secretes  de  la  industria  a  fin  de  evi- 
tarles  toda  p6rdida  de  tiempo  en  su  aprendizaje.  Estos  son  los  j6venee  con  diplomas 
de  ingenieros  mec&nicos  de  las  escuelas  tunicas  superiores.  Principalmente  de  entre 
eUos  se  recluta  el  personal  superior.  Sin  embargo,  las  otras  categorfas  pueden  tam- 
bi6n  sumlnistrar  el  alto  personal  t^nico;  la  industria  americana  abre  sua  puertaa  a 
todos  los  que  se  hacen  capaces  por  su  instruccidn,  adquirida  aun  en  las  escuelas 
noctumas,  y  que  se  juzgan  aptos  por  sus  merecimientos  personales  para  dirigir  grandee 
o  pequefias  industrias .  Se  dice  que  el  director  de  la  Baldwin  Works  es  un  vivo  ejemplo 
de  esta  caracterfstica  americana:  ascendi6  paulatinamente  desde  su  sitio  de  obrero  al 
puesto  de  director  general  de  una  de  las  mis  grandes  f&bricas  de  Estados  XJnidos. 

CONCLUSIONB8. 

I.  La  educaci6n  industrial  doberd  tencr  su  base  en  la  ensefianza  general  que  d6  la 
escueia,  para  lo  cual  se  dard  lugar  preferente  en  los  programas  a  la  ensefianga  manual 
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Para  cons^guir  mejor  este  propMto,  los  diveraoa  gndos  de  enaellAiuay  JanUii 
til,  escuela  piimaria,  liceo,  escuelas  tunicas  e  indiurtrialeB,  unlwiidad,  m 
unoe  con  otros  de  tal  manera  que  formen  un  todo  anndmco. 

II.  La  escuela  industrial,  propiamente  dicha,  serA  una  continuacldii  dm  la 
y  tendrd  una  organizacidn  aparte  en  combinaci6n  con  la  eDBeBaau^  prCctlcft  qpit  di 
el  taller  o  la  fdbrica. 

III.  La  ley  reglamentari  las  condiciones  de  admiBi6n  del  nifio  al  tnbi^  y 
obligatoria  la  ensefianza  tunica  o  profesional  hasta  Ice  18  tJkm. 

IV.  La  ensefianza  industrial  ser&  gratuita.    Se  coeteahi  con  loa  dineroi  qam 
duzca  un  impuesto  especial  extraordinario. 

V.  La  escuela  industrial  trabajari  en  combinaci6n  con  las  tfbrictB  y  compMHi 
la  ensefianza  t^cnica  dando  a  sus  alumnos  los  principios  esendales  de  IO0  oficioa. 

VI.  Los  eatablecimientos  fabriles  deben  dar  facilldades  a  los  aprendices  ptim  qw 
completen  sus  conocinuentos  t^nicos  en  las  escuelas  industiiales,  sin  p«jiiicb  qm 
puedan  ellos  mismos  oiganizar  cursos  de  perfeccionamiento  dentro  dm  aos  propki 
talleres. 


iCViL  DEBERA  SER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCaON  INDUSTRIAL  EN 
SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICANAS? 

Por  HENRY  METTEWIE, 
Profeior  de  Trahajot  ManuaUs  de  Cochabambat  Bolivia. 

La  instrucci6n  industrial  puede  0  podrfa  darse  en  dos  lugares:  el  taller  o  la 
Vamos  a  ver  cudl  de  los  dos  presenta  menos  defectos  y  mis  ventajas  en  la  RepdUicM 
amcricanas. 

El  primero  parece  en  las  Rcpdblicas  sudamericanas,  sobre  todo,  presentar  mndiss 
desveiitajas: 

Dcsde  lucgo,  no  existe  en  todas  partes,  y  mis  de  un  pueblo  importante  recum  al 
extranjero  i)ara  todos,  o  cast  todos  los  artlculoe  manufacturados,  sin  tener  mqmii 
una  carpinterfa  o  horrerfa  instalada  en  bucnas  condiciones.  Donde  existe  un  taUsTt 
^ste  OS  casi  sicmpre  reducido  e  incoinplcto  y  no  puede  fonnar  sine  los  obreros  qnt 
nccesilan  aprcnder  los  trabajos  espcciales  a  los  cuales  se  ha  consogrado  dicho  talkr, 
el  cual  cstd  organizado  de  manera  de  no  tener  'Wacfoe:"  el  trabajo  principikdo  par 
el  uiio  pasa  al  otro,  y  asf  hasta  quo  queda  terminado.  Un  ausente,  un  pemoso^  b 
misnio  que  una  gran  scrie  de  obreros  qucdan,  momentdneamente,  sin  ocupacitfn. 
En  estas  coudicioucs  no  hay  tiempo  i)ara  poder  dar  un  consejo,  mostnir  un  "tour  dt 
main"  a  uu  aprendiz;  y  por  tanto,  se  dice  corrientcmente  que  dste  "no  aprende,Biiio 
"roba"  su  oficio." 

Si  el  ejemplo  del  trabajo  constituye  aquf  la  "lecci6n,"  no  siempre  todos  los  obrtns 
trabajan  bien;  es  decir,  que  en  algunas  partes  de  la  America  del  Sur  los  obreros  "dd 
pais "  sigucn  procedimientos  nitinarios,  y  s6lo  los  obreros  europeoe,  de  mala  catidad, 
vienen  a  instalarse  al  lado  de  los  primeros  (hay  exccpciones  larfaimas  en  esta  reijhv 
dado  que  todos  los  buenos  obreros  encuentran  en  otros  pafses  empleos  ventajons) 
y  asf  el  aprendiz  recibe  malas  lecciones,  se  dcforma;  y  miLs  vale  no  fonnar  que  tsMT 
que  deformar. 

Suponiendo  que  se  encuentren  buenos  obreros  a  fin  de  dar  con  ellos  buen  ejemplo^ 
sabido  es  que  el  buen  obrcro  no  ensefia  con  gusto  lo  que  ^1  mismo  ha  aprendido  con 
dificultad,  y  que  una  vez  trasmitido  a  los  demds  le  tiene  que  crear  competidores. 

En  eeos  condiciones,  es  imposible  con  tar  con  la  ensefianza  en  los  talleres  privados. 

Se  presenta  entonccs  la  siguiente  cue8ti6n:  ^Podrfa  indemnizar  el  Gobiemo  al 
maestro  del  taller  en  pago  del  tiempo  quo  consagre  ^•stc  (lltimo  a  la  fonnacido  d«  ka 
aprendices?  Siendo  asl,  tal  voz  una  parte  de  los  inconvenientes  sefialados 
cerfa.    Si,  pero  entoncee  la  mayorfa  de  los  talleres  se  clasificarfan  en  la 
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de  incompletos,  por  estar  compuestos  de  obreroB  mal  pogados,  etc.,  ^Por  q\i6,  puee, 
subvene  Lonar  una  obra  que  contiene  tantoe  desperfectoe,  si  hay  otros  medios  mis 
convenientes  que  nos  lleven  a  un  resultado  mejor? 

£1  sistema  de  ensefianza  t6cnica  en  el  taller  puede,  sin  embaigo,  dar  ezcepcional- 
mente  buenos  resultadoe:  pongamoe  el  caso  de  las  Mbricas  que  contienen  centenares 
y  aun  miles  de  obreros  empleados,  donde,  gracias  a  un  sistema  especial  de  "tumoe'' 
se  ha  logrado  instalar,  al  lado  de  los  talleres,  verdaderas  eecuelas  industriales,  en  donde 
tma  parte  de  los  contramaestres  forma  a  los  j6venes  obreros  a  fin  de  obtener  de  ellos 
el  mayor  beneficio,  lo  mismo  que  de  la  fdbrica:  si  los  aprendices  logran  descubrir  y 
perfeccionar  bus  aptitudes,  aqu^lla  se  aprovecha  de  la  preparacidn  de  sus  empleados. 
Es  intitil,  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  cases,  subvencionar  estas  instituciones  tan  dtiles. 
Ya  cada  quien,  aqui,  ha  encontrado  su  provecho.  Adem&s,  como  ya  he  dicho,  ese 
sistema  86I0  se  puede  emplear  en  fibricas  muy  importantes,  y,  en  Sud-AmMca,  esas 
fibrica  son  raras. 

Una  vez  abandonado  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  industrial  en  el  mismo  taller,  noB 
queda  la  escuela.  Se  nos  presentan  dos  organizaciones,  y  qmz&,  tres:  la  escuela 
privada,  la  subvencionada  y  la  oiganizada  por  el  Estado.  Aunque  la  cuestidn  sea 
nUb  compleja  de  lo  que  parece,  opto  sin  vacilar  por  la  dltima  de  esas  escuelas. 

He  dicho  que  la  cuesti6n  es  mis  compleja  de  lo  que  parece,  porque,  en  efecto,  di 
casi  todos  los  palses  admiten  que  la  instrucci6n  piimaria  debe  ser  gratuita  y  ofgaaixi^ 
por  el  Estado,  tambi^n  hay  palses,  bastante  numerosos,  donde  la  !nstruc<d6n  secunda- 
ria no  eetd  considerada  de  la  misma  manera;  la  instrucci6n  superior,  menos  todavf^, 
y  estimo  que  la  educacidn  industrial  es,  en  algunos  casos,  igual  a  la  secundaria  o  la 
superior.  Si  las  costimibres  de  un  pais  ban  hecho  de  la  in8trucci6n  secundaria  y 
superior  un  artfculo  comercial,  obededendo  a  la  ley  de  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  dejando 
al  padre  de  familia  lo  mismo  que  al  joven  y  al  dudadano  buscar  sus  conocimientos  en 
el  establecimiento  que  le  agrade,  se  podria  estimar  que  la  instnicci6n  industrial  debe, 
a  igual  titulo,  darse  en  escuelas  privadas.  La  existenda  de  estas  escuelas;  el  6xito 
que  ban  alcanzado  en  algunos  casos,  nos  dan  la  prueba  de  que  el  sistema  debe  ser 
defendido.  Estimo,  por  mi  parte,  que  en  esas  mismas  condidones,  el  sistema  de  orga- 
nizaci6n  por  medio  del  Estado  es  el  que  debe  tener  la  preferenda.  ^La  raz6n? 
La  escuela  privada  es  para  bus  organizadores  un  medio  por  el  ctial  siempre  se  procuran 
rentas,  las  cuales  son  mds  grandes  atin  que  si  ellas  se  hubieran  obtenido  trabajando 
por  cuenta  del  Estado;  en  ellas  tienen  dos  medios  para  procuraise  esas  rentas:  hacer 
pagar  a  los  alumnos  por  derechos  de  inscripcidn,  de  exdmenes,  etc.,  o  bien  por  producir 
y  vender.  En  la  mayoria  de  los  casos,  el  que  es  hijo  de  obrero  nada  puede  pagar  por 
su  inBtrucd6n;  mds  bien  estd  dispuesto  a  ganar  mientras  la  adquiere.  S6I0  aquellos 
que  tienen  padres  que  son  lo  sufidentemente  rices,  pueden  trabajar  sin  necesidad  de 
ganar  entretanto,  y,  ademds  pagar  bus  estudios.  Pero  ^Btos  tampoco  est&n  contentos 
con  la  posici6n  de  obreros.  Si  algunas  escuelas  costosas  se  ban  intitulado  ''Escuela 
Industrial,  *' no  deben  ser  consideradas  como  tales.  En  ellas  se  forman  ingenieros 
dviles  y  elcctricistas,  mecdnicos,  etc.,  y  en  realidad  dichos  planteles  no  son  sine 
"imiversidadeB  industriales.''  No  deben  extrafiamos  esos  equfvocos  en  la  clasifica- 
d6n  de  las  escuelas;  muy  pocos  palses,  hasta  ahora,  ban  podido  organizar  por  complete 
su  ensefianza,  segtin  im  plan  general  bien  extendido,  con  programas  seguidos  y 
especializados,  de  manera  mds  0  menos  marcada  a  medida  que  van  acumuldndose 
los  aiios  de  estudio;  con  programas  concebidos  de  tal  manera  que,  cualquiera  que  sea 
la  via  escogida,  se  puedan  seguir  sin  "vaclo,"  sin  ''salto":  desde  la  escuela  inlantil 
hasta  la  universidad.  Y  asl  mds  de  ima  escuela  se  intitula  "escuela  industrial'*  y 
se  clasifica  como  ''escuela  polit^cnica"  o  universidad,  que  por  preparar  a  profesiones 
lucrativas  exige  un  fuerte  pago. 

La  verdadera  escuela  industrial  o  tunica  no  puede  proceder  de  esa  manera,  pues 
sabemoe  que  m^  de  una  vez  paga  a  sus  alumnos  un  pequefio  sueldo.  Sus  rentas  las 
obtiene  de  la  vcnta,  y  de  ahl  sus  defectos:  introducd6n  de  la  divlsi6n  del  trabajo; 
aprendizaje  mecdnico  de  una  parte  fnfima  del  ofido  escogido;  producci6n  r&pida  para  el 
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comercio;  sueldo  a  los  alumnos,  el  cual  a  la  ves  que  irrisorio  demUeitia 
explotaci6n  de  la  infancia.  La  buena  preparaci6n  de  los  alumnos  nmiiitB 
mente  en  prepararlos  de  una  manora  general,  la  cual  se  va  especialisaDdo  mis  y ; 
pero  como  ^ta  disminuiria  paulatinamente  la  calidad  y  cantidad  de  los  pnxlactoi,  vt 
en  contra  de  la  organizaci6n  comercial  de  la  escuela  en  la  cual  no  entnm 
En  la  mayoHa  de  los  casos  los  alumnos  salen  de  la  eecuela,  despu^  de  doe  o 
de  eetudios  (?)  para  convencerse  quo  han  sido  engafiados,  Piden  al  taller  nn 
mayor  que  aquci  a  que  lea  dan  derecho  bus  mal  adquiridas  aptitudes;  viajaa  da  vs 
taller  a  otro,  de  un  oticio  a  otro,  y  acaban  por  perdeise  para  siempre. 

Queda  la  escuela  subvencionada:  el  Estado  indemnizando  al  penonml  docente  di 
ella.  I/a  p6rdida  ocasionada  por  un  estudio  cuidadoso,  progresivo,  deaapeieoe  *  *  * 
pero  cl  bcnoficio  de  los  organizadorcs  subsiste  adn. 

^Por  qu^  ontonces  el  Estado  mismo  no  organiza  por  completo  la  Eecuela,  pegandoy 
rocibiondo — como  dcbc  ser  la  situaciun  de  todas  sus  institucionee — a  fin  a  de  gMts 
poco  ])iira  obtencr  mucho? 

En  la  escuela  organizada  segdn  el  dltimo  sistema,  primero,  el  Estado  pega  la  install' 
ci6n  (gasto  unico),  el  sueldo  de  profesores  y  alumnos  y,  SQgundo,  los  programM  y  m 
aplicaci6n,  el  trabajo  personal  do  los  alunmos,  y  a  la  ves  obtiene  el  producto  de  lis 
ventns. 

El  resultado  pecuniario,  lo  mismo  que  los  gastos  de  in8talaci6n,  una  ves  hecfaay 
difieren  segdn  los  lugares,  los  oficios  cnseftados  y  los  m^todos  ensefisdos. 

Los  defectos  de  todos  los  otros  sistemas  desaparecen  con  una  buens  organisacitfn; 
la  instalaci6n  se  hace  de  manera  tan  com  pie  ta  como  la  desea  el  Estado;  tan  rsciooal, 
cientifica  y  pedagogica  como  lo  rcquieren  las  necesidades  del  centro  del  pais  dondi 
se  Implanta.  Vemos,  por  tanto,  que  solo  cl  Estado  es  el  6nico  que  puede  oigsnisaris 
as!  para  poder  respetar  los  intereses  del  "capital"  y  el  "trabajo;"  pues  Is 
ci6n  de  las  escuelas  industriales  toca  de  manera  fntima  los  mis  delicados  piobh 
de  la  Economia  polftica. 

Asi  la  escuela  industrial  o  t6cnica  tiene  que  ser  el  lugar  de  la  instruccidn  industrial; 
y  esto  tione  que  ser  m^  acentuado  en  las  Reptiblicas  americanas  que  en  otios  psfm 
donde  el  Estado  tiene  que  intervenir  pecuniaria  y  pr&cticamente  en  la  ofgsnisscite 

Lo  quo  he  dirho  de  la  formaci6n  de  programas  de  ensefianza  muestra  suficiente- 
mente  mi  crecnria  de  que  la  instrucci6n  completa  debe  formar  un  sistems  6nico.  Ss 
organizaoi6n  incumbe  al  Estado.  La  instnicci6n  industrial  no  puede  quedar  sepsisds 
de  la  orp^anizacion  publica.  Podrfa  parccer  extrailo  que  mientras  todos  hablan  de  Is 
escuela  como  el  mds  •nrandc  elcmeuto  de  la  vida,  nada  o  caai  nada  han  hecho  prictics- 
mente  en  favor  de  ella;  la  prueba  es  que  la  casi  totalidad  de  los  jdvenes  de  14  s  IS 
ailos — y  aun  de  mds  edad — dejan  la  escuela  sin  haber  adquirido  un  oficio.  Ls  csun 
de  esto  es.  por  una  parte,  la  mala  organizaci6n  de  las  escuelas  secundarias;  por  otrs, 
la  aiiseucia  de  escuelas  t<!H*ni(^a8;  el  joven  que  puede  estudiar  hasta  los  15  o  16  sfios  de 
edad  no  eneuentra  nine  la  esruela  secundaria  para  continuar  bus  estudios.  En  didis 
escuela  (<erundaria  lo  preparan  para  inirresar  a  laa  universidades.  En  muchos  psfssi 
con  la  oru'anizari6n  escolar  actual,  la  univcrsidad  es  la  <!inica  que  da  tftulos  por  medio 
de  lo»  eualos  se  obtienen  cmploos  detemiinados.  I.as  otras  profesiones  se  enaefisn 
en  cl  taller,  dcspu^  de  ])asar  por  muclias  etapas  indtiles.  Por  ejemplo,  el  lit6gTsl6 
anti's  de  eonocer  su  ofirio.  sirvc  de  mensajcro,  la>'a  las  mdquinas,  trasports  las  piedia% 
f-orta  y  cnipaqucta  los  trabajos,  tira  las  hojas  de  papel^  liace  de  ayudante  y,  en  fin, 
''apn^nde  su  ofK*io."  La  escuela  industrial,  o  nicjor  dicho.  tonics,  viene  s  colmsr 
un  vaefo.  prei>anindo  por  completo  a  sus  alumnos  para  la  \'ida,  y  complets  el  cusdio 
resuniiendo  el  siHtoma  publico  escolar.  Con  la  or;anizaci6n  asi  reeumids,  deeds  sa 
nacimiento  lia^ta  su  on^anizariun  profenional  completa,  el  joven  encontimr&  Is  escosis 
que  an  mente  sus  eonocimientos  y,  i>crfc(Tione  sus  aptitudes.  liOS  programss  que  si 
prinripio  eran  ^'cncrulcs  so  cspcciali/anin  poco  a  poco,  pues  desgrscisdsmente  sa 
cla8ificaci6n  cs  incompleta  y  artificial :  mis  de  un  oficio  es  a  Is  vex  "»^"v^  e  intslednsl 
[uitecto),  manual  y  artfstico  o  intclectual  y  artfstico.    Csds  rect&ngulo 
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£3  Intitil  hacer  observar  que  las  eecueUs  de  aibodcoltuia,  aponomla,  etc.,  warn  1h 
escuelas  profesionalee  y  que  las  escuelaa  Bupeviores  de  conuccio,  md  ^■'■"•'—  d« 

ense&anza  cieutlfica  o  de  ensefianza  superior. 

Hasta  ahora  la  preparaci6n  a  las  profesiones  intelectuales  y  artfirticM  haaido  cstadnda 
y  alentada.  La  creaci6a  de  las  eacuelas  profeaionales  (comercio)  y  *^>rt^**M  m  ■!■ 
recieuto;  tienea  aobre  las  primeras  una  vantaja;  mientras  eaaa  guavdan  sua  tmdicioBi^ 
que  on  muchoj  cases  no  son  sine  ''rutina,"  las  eacueLas  profeiiopales  y  ti^V**^ 
fician  toloi  loj  adelantos  realizados,  tanto  en  la  industria  miama  como  en  la 
y  loi  meiio3  de  ense£Lanza.  No  nos  extraf&emos  entonces  de  que  tanto  ae 
sobre  la  cue3ti6n  de  "saber"  si  las  escuelas  t^cnicas  adoptaiin  el  ■'^^»fp> 
o  el  paiiigiSgico:  el  primaro  trasporta  el  taller  a  la  escuela,  y  guarda  mnchoa  de 
defectoj;  su  fin  ea  la  venta,  la  producci6n,  que  le  hace  muchaa  vecea  olvidar  el 
p3dag6gLco:  el  segundo  prepira  a  los  alumnos  segiin  un  ni6todo  cientifico,  peso  any 
diferente  del  del  taller  y  es  muy  costoso.  El  sistema  econ6mico  pedagfigioo  tiene  Im 
veiitxjas  del  uno  y  del  otro;  instruye  al  alumno  segt&n  las  indicacionea  de  la  pedagcgfa, 
yendo  de  lo  f&cil  a  los  diffcil;  haciendo  observar,  comparar,  analizar  y 
busca  una  serio  de  trabajos  graduados,  clasificadoe;  aplicacioneB  de  hechoa,  paro 
bajod  prdcticos  escogidos  de  manera  que  su  venta  sea  posible  y  remuneradora.  Pua 
ese  sistema  la  venta  no  es  un  fin,  sine  un  medio;  su  organizacl6n  ea  muy  diffcil: 
profesores  t6cnicod,  bien  preparados,  perspicaces  e  inteligentes. 

Bajo  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  venta,  la  escuela  es  un  comerciante.  Pero 
ciante  vigilado  por  el  Estado  tiene  deberes  dictados  por  la  miama  situaciiSn  de 
cuyo  m6vil  es  ayudar  la  industria,  es  decir,  a  los  obreroe  y  a  los  contratiataa;  no  pueda 
vender  a  precio  bajo;  tiene  que  buscar  la  producci6n  de  artfculoe  raroa  y  t&tilei  ca 
el  pals,  con  objoto  de  hacer  fdcil  y  lucrative  el  establecimiento  de  su  fabricacite. 

En  la  America  del  Sur,  tributaria  del  extranjero  en  una  infinidad  de  arUculoa  9m 
venta  vendrfa  entonces  a  ser  una  cosa  facillsima.  Llegando  a  esaa  condidonea  la 
escuela  poiria  aceptar  pedido.s  y  hacer  ofertas  a  cualquiera  que  sea  o  no  maestro  de 
taller. 

El  mejor  medio  para  evitar  dlficultadas  cs,  llamar,  para  dirigir  la  escuela,  a  un 
comity  for.nido,  on  numoro  igual  de  obrcros,  de  moestros  y  profesores;  estos  dltimoi 
puedcn  Hcr  profesores  que  hayan  hccho  estudios  t6cnicos,  u  obreros  que  tengan 
de  poias:o?;[a,  int^enieras,  etc.  Prefiero  a  los  primeroe,  porhaber  obeervado  que 
profesor  joven  e  intoli^cntc  puelo  aprendcr  un  oficlo  con  facilidad,  micntiaa  que 
ol)roro  intoli£;ontc  cnouontru  mds  difloultad  para  aprendcr  a  ensefiar;  un  buen  prafesor 
que  Hca  baMtantc  buon  t^'cniru  me  parecc  valer  mds  que  un  obrcro  que  sea  baatante 
buen  profesor.  Miontra?  el  uno,  en  la  calma,  muestra  ol  camino  y  hace  trabajar,  d 
otro.  en  el  (U?:<or<lon,  muestra  un  trabajo  que  ninguno  observa  0  imita. 

En  cuanto  al  metodo.  no  lo  hay  especial  para  ensefianza  alguna;  el  m^todo  ee  tinko 
para  tolas  las  o'la<les:  el  alumno  debe  observar,  razonar  y  aplirar,  verificando,  por 
mclio  dc  la  apHoacnon,  la  realilad  de  sus  conooimientos.  Sensible  es  que  en  nuertia 
4poca  se  apronda  to  lavfa  a  injortar,  leycndo;  a  observar  (7)  las  deformaciones,  peia- 
pectiva  do  \oa  campos.  loyondo;  a  estudiar  las  resultantcs  de  las  fuorzaa,  leyendo 
tambi<'>n;  miontras  so  podrfa  observar,  reflexionar  y  aplicar. 

La  instruccion  en  el  coniit^  escolar  del  elcmonto  obrero  y  dc  los  ''patroneB,*'  dismi- 
niiye  timbi^n  las  rie^gos  de  error  \wr  parte  del  personal:  conoccdores  de  las  neced* 
dades  de  su  ofirio.  los  miembros  del  comite  recordardn  al  cuerpo  docente  el  lado  piic- 
tico  de  sus  estudios.  Llaman<lo,  ademds,  a  un  delegado  del  Estado  quedan  resguaida- 
dos  todos  loe  intorosos;  en  caso  de  divisi6n  del  comit6,  en  caso  de  di8CUfll6n,  el  delegado 
es  el  que  decide.  Las  question  es  no  son  raras  en  que  loe  empleadoa  y  contratiataa  entian 
en  pugna  creyentio  dofondor  sus  intcresee.  Como  especial  cueati6n  sefialo  la  de  regla- 
mentation  del  a])rendiz.ije.  Kl  remits  deridird  las  condiciones;  fijari  el  nt&meio  de 
alumnos  que  se  pue^lan  areptar;  las  condiciones  de  sallda,  el  ndmero  de  alumnoi  con 
diploma,  al  conocer  las  capa<ndadeB  y  condiciones  dc  cada  obrero,  lo  miamo  que  laa 
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necesidades  de  cada  taller  y  de  esa  manera  buscaii  el  obrero  m^  conveniente  paia  el 
empleo  que  se  necesite;  fijard  el  sueldo  de  los  pTofesores,  de  loe  alumnoe,  el  predo 
de  venta  de  los  objetos  fabricados  e  indicard  los  curses  dtiles,  etc. 

La  escuela  constituird  tambi^n  una  ensefianza  para  los  contratistas  dovide  ellos 
obtendrian  las  mejoros  condlciones  para  una  buena  instalacidn  y  una  buena  pro- 
ducci6n,  favorables  ambas  a  la  compra  de  la  materia  prima,  a  la  venta  de  artfcalos 
confeccionado9;  pues  entonces  hasta  podrfa  realizarse  en  la  misma  escuela  la  insta- 
laci6n  de  fuerza  motriz,  en  pequefla  escala,  a  fin  de  mantener  talleres  y  dar  ejemploe 
de  instalaciones  tlpicas. 

La  comisidn  escolar  se  oompletard  de  la  manera  siguiente:  Un  ponsejo  t^cnico  en 
cada  centro  importante;  un  consejo  t6cnico  en  cada  provinda;  un  consejo  t^cnico 
general  en  la  capital  del  pais. 

Con  el  estado  actual  de  la  ensefianza  no  es  posible  obtener  una  organizaci6n  escolar 
definida  de  la  manera  anterior.  Cudntos  aprendices,  obreros  y  medioe  obreros,  hasta 
muestros  dfas,  no  han  podido  prepararse  debido  a  la  falta  de  buenas  escuelas  «  *  * 
cudntofl  otros  no  pueden  entrar  en  esas  escuelas,  vi^ndose  obligados,  al  salir  de  la 
escuela  primaria.  a  meterse  al  taller.  Para  eeos  ee  para  los  que  se  necesita  la  eocuela 
industrial  noctuma,  que  les  procure  lo  que  el  taller  no  puede  darles:  nodones  de 
tecnoloj^a,  matemdticas,  dibujo  t^cnico  y  trabajos  de  taller. 

Eso  todavfa  no  basta;  es  menestcr  la  ayuda  del  Estado.  Hay  necesidad  de  formar 
clrculos  dedicados  a  los  estudios  profcsionales,  que  procuren  a  los  antiguos  alumnoe  los 
medioe  para  conocer  los  tiltimoe  adelantos  realizados  en  su  profefli6n:  m&quinas  nuevas, 
procedimientos  nuevos,  etc.,  o  bien  la  manera  de  conservar  las  nodones  tedricas  y  prAc- 
ticas  que  ban  recibido,  y  que  no  pueden  aplicar  en  sus  talleres.  De  esa  manera,  la 
escuela,  despu^  de  haber  formado  obreros  que  eet^  al  conriente  de  ea  ofido,  los 
impulsard  parsr  que  ^tos  no  se  encuentren  atrasados  en  vai  momento  dado.  Loe  jefei 
de  taller  y  los  contratistas  han  de  ver  tambi6n,  con  inter^,  que  se  pruebe,  bajo  la 
direcci6n  de  profesores  competentes,  el  valor  de  los  nuevos  procedimientos  que  se 
introduzcan  en  cada  ramo,  a  fin  de  cerciorarse  de  las  vcntajas  que  ofrezcan  en  la 
prdctica  la  nuevas  introducciones.  Si  una  introducci6n  rdpida  suprime  un  gran 
ndmero  de  obreros,  ^stos  deben  pedir  que  esa  introducci6n  se  efectde  gradualmente. 
Y  asf,  la  escuela  serd,  ante  todo,  un  lugar  para  la  buena  ensefianza  lo  mismo  que  un 
medio  para  evitar  las  dificultades  que  siempre  nacen  del  antagonismo  entre  el  capitid 
y  el  trabajo;  y  por  cste  medio  se  podr&n  estudiar  los  problemas  econ6mico8  e  indus- 
triales,  que  vendrdn  a  scr  solucionados  con  todo  el  sentido  de  justida  y  equidad. 
Asf  concebida  esta  *' escuela, ''  exige  la  colaborad6n  de  todos  para  poder  colabonur 

con  todos  en  provecho  de  todos. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  HAROLD  E.  EVERLEY, 
Special  Agent  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce^  Department  of  Commerce, 

One  of  the  important  national  problems  of  Latin  America  is  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial education.  While  excellent  engineering  schools,  commercial  collies  and  uni- 
versities arc  provided  for  young  men  who  wish  a  professional  or  liberal  education^ 
there  still  exists  a  condition  which  is  retarding  the  progress  of  the  industrial  peo|de, 
menacinp^  the  efficiency  of  the  industries  and  tlie  prosperity  of  these  nations. 

The  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  young  people  to  enter  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  together  with  existing  social  prejudice  against  trades  has 
robbed  these  nations  of  their  best  talent  in  those  fields  in  which  they  stand  in  greatest 
need  of  carefully  trained  men  and  women.  As  a  result,  enterprises  requiring  constaiit 
application  and  assiduous  attention  are,  in  many  cases,  in  the  hands  of  fweigners. 
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In  Brazil  there  is  a  city  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitaiiti  whose  Ufjtkt  aad 
plant  is  under  English  control;  the  construction  of  its  new  etieet  nStwrnj  ii  fa  fti 
hands  of  foreigners;  its  qreat  modem  docks  are  being  conatnicted  by  the 
the  deep  dredging  carried  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  is  uadi 
management. 

If  I^tin  America  is  successfully  to  compete  with  Europe,  it  muflt  educate  ito 
to  develop  the  great  natural  resources  and  acquire  that  industrial 
which  18  80  important  to  a  nation.    The  promotion  of  almost  every  industrial 
prise  depends  largely  upon  macliinery,  but  the -manufacture  of  this  in  these  oonal 
is  very  limited.    All  the  materials  needed  to  develop  a  great  steel  industry  an 
vided  by  nature,  yet  the  industry  does  not  exist  because  of  the  want  of  tnined 

Industrial  training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  is  the  supreme  need  of  tks 
schools  of  Latin  America.  The  present  system  of  education  is  characterised  by  the 
lack  of  })raoticability  and  directness. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  elementary  school  leads  only  to  the  secondary  cuhonl 
school,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  university  or  professional  school.  As  a  result  that 
is  producixi  a  supply  of  people  with  general  culture  but  without  ability  to  gjve  sd^ 
quate  assistance  in  the  more  vital  activities.  Able  minds  «re  deflected  from  pn^ 
ductive  occupations,  and  young  men  are  caused  to  disregard  industrial  life  and  entv 
vocations  for  which  they  have  no  natural  ability,  while  the  industries  remain  unsbls 
to  meet  the  demands  made  of  them. 

No  one  has  stated  the  case  more  plainly  than  Senor  Orrego  Succo,  a  Chilean  writer, 
whose  remarks  apply  as  aptly  to  the  other  Republics  of  the  southern  continflnt  ss 
they  do  to  his  own.  lie  says,  '^We  do  not  try  to  prepare  the  youthful  minds  lor 
the  daily  struggle  of  existence,  to  teach  young  people  along  lines  really  practiesL 
that  bear  upon  industry  and  upon  making  use  of  the  active  forces  of  the  ooontry. 
On  the  contrary,  before  evcrytliing  else  we  turn  out  academic  debaters,  aggiesBVi 
rhetoricians,  and  voluble  talkers." 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTAST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Industrial  education  has  for  its  aims  the  instilling  of  ideas,  volitions,  and  fedisgi 
whicrh  all  citizens  should  have  concerning  industrial  life,  and  the  giving  of  commoa 
knowledge,  experience,  and  appreciation,  which  are  nec^Msary  to  effective  liyiAg. 

In  the  first  six  ^Tades  its  purpose  is  not  to  give  skill  in  any  activity,  but  to  afford 
general  information  concerning  raw  materials,  how  they  are  used  in  the  industry, 
some  knowledge  of  the  processos.  and  a  study  of  industrial  life.  It  is  p^^lM  to 
historical.  gc(^rap]iical.  and  mathematical  education.  It  brings  the  work  of  the 
school  into  closer  rolationsliip  with  the  activities  of  the  world  and  the  interests  of 
the  child. 

Bc<rau.sc  Huch  inslruc^tion  is  desirable  for  all  classes  of  people,  industrial  education 
should  bo  a  function  of  the  elementary  public  school.  No  separate  institution  csa 
ever  be  so  effo<.>tive.  Xo  school  designed  to  minister  to  a  single  class  of  people  and 
to  a  single  line  of  int(>rost  (ran  ever  be  well  eciuipped  in  the  fundamental  arts  and 
sciences  as  one  dosignod  to  minister  to  a  \'ariety  of  interests. 

At  the  age  children  u.<iiially  bc^in  systematic  study  their  interests  are  commoo 
and  general,  and  their  education  should  be  undifferentiated  on  the  basis  of  either 
S(K'ial  or  industrial  life.  It  is  at  just  this  age  that  the  fundamentals  of  sympathy  for  aad 
appreciation  of  industrialinm  should  be  taught  through  a  study  of  the  industries. 
If  this  iR  done  during  th(>  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life,  the  future  citizen  will  know 
more  of  the  tnie  relationnhip  of  industry,  production,  and  society,  and  will  feel  that 
earning  a  livelihood  by  any  res))ec table  labor  is  honorable. 

The  writiT  lia<l  personal  experience  with  a  young  man  who  showed  talent  far 
cabinet  making  and   was  doing  well  in  one  of  the  Uige  furniture  establishments  of 
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Brazil.  The  boy  decided  to  leave  hb  trade  and  became  a  dentist.  The  change 
was  made,  not  because  he  would  earn  more  money  nor  because  he  could  do  the 
work  better,  nor  even  because  he  liked  dentistry  more,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
felt  his  work  in  the  shop  was  not  respected.  Two  years  later  we  heard  of  him  as 
office  boy  for  a  leading  dentist  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  He  was  an  excellent  cabinet- 
maker changed  into  a  would-be  dentist  who  never  could  be  more  than  an  assistant. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case;  it  is  the  experience  of  many  boys  who, 
like  this  one,  have  had  no  early  opportunity  for  industrial  education  and  who,  there- 
fore, do  not  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  trades.  It  is  exactly  such 
mistakes  that  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school  tends  to  eliminate  by 
correcting  the  feeling  against  labor. 

Not  only  does  industrial  education  instill  respect  for  work  with  the  hands,  but 
it  opens  the  mind  and  causes  one  to  seek  further  for  knowledge.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  these  young  men  who  have  had  elementary  industrial 
education  become  interested  in  their  occupations,  and  instead  of  feeling  their  calling 
is  not  respected,  seek  the  highest  training  in  it.  Repeatedly  some  of  the  Brazilian 
young  men  in  the  school  shops  have  expressed  the  wudi  that  Hie  United  States  would 
follow  the  example  of  France  and  circulate  catalogues  of  institutions  of  learning  printed 
in  the  language  of  the  South  Americans  so  they  might  read  and  understand  them. 
These  young  men  were  endeavoring  to  discover  what  the  schools  of  other  nations 
offer  in  industrial  education. 

One  of  these  young  men  showed  such  talent  that  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his 
training.  Though  of  humble  birth  he  is  gifted,  and  it  was  through  industrial  educa- 
tion that  he  was  discovered.  If  this  education  were  given  to  all  children  in  the 
elementary  school,  many  more  just  as  unusual  individuals  would  be  developed  from 
obscure  places.  There  is  a  need  for  something  which  will  prevent  a  waste  of  human 
resources  of  society  in  its  gifted  men  bom  in  lowly  life,  who  are  unable  to  improve 
their  natural  powers  because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  Such  a  need  is  met  by  industrial 
education. 

An  important  question  which  confronts  the  elementary  school  is  how  to  provide 
training  equally  good  for  all  its  pupils.  The  period  of  childhood  between  the  years 
of  6  and  14  should  be  reserved  for  general  education  which  tends  toward  efficient 
functioning  in  any  life  activity.  But  persons  differ  in  aptitudes  and  capacities  and 
because  of  these  differences  they  will  later  enter  various  vocations  which  naturally 
result  in  their  being  in  distinct  groups.  There  are  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
liberal  school,  others  for  commercial  or  professional  work,  and  some  for  the  trades. 
There  are  always  those  who  feel  the  weight  of  economic  conditions  and  must  take 
their  places  and  fight  their  way  at  an  early  age,  and  for  these  the  school  should  feel 
a  great  concern. 

The  elementary  school  should  not  be  exclusive  in  any  sense.  It  must  be  no  less 
concerned  about  industrial  than  about  general  education.  To  all  children  should  be 
given  an  equal  chance  and  the  school  must  not  lead  boys  who  might  become  excellent 
cabinetmakers  into  being  unsuccessful  dentists,  nor  girls  who  might  be  first-class 
dressmakers  into  being  inefficient  school  teachers.  The  South  American  Republics 
should  make  it  worth  while  for  all  children  to  remain  in  school.  They  should  provide 
for  the  children  of  the  wage  earner  something  of  an  equivalent  of  what  they  are  offering 
to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  professional  classes.  To  accomplish  this  end 
industrial  education  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
public  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

While  industrial  education  has  not  been  provided  as  a  part  of  the  elementary 
instruction,  it  has  received  much  attention  in  the  secondary  school  of  these  Republics. 
The  secondary  school  of  Latin  America  does  not  well  correspond  to  the  public  high 
school  of  the  United  States,  although  it  offers  training  which  is  directly  subsequent 
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to  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The  indiutrial  aeconduy  school  ii 
able  success.  It  is  of  high  rank  and  enjoys  public  favor.  It  is  mpported  bjr  tht 
Federal  Government  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  system  separate  from  the 
school.  It  is  an  excellent  institution,  doing  a  work  far  superior  to  that  which  if 
sible  for  any  school  supported  by  the  local  government  of  the  avenge  city,  whick 
apparently  experiences  difficulty  in  providing  a  good  elementary  achooL 

The  aim  of  these  industrial  schools  is  to  produce  good  citizens  as  well  as  gssi 
mechanics.  Courses  for  both  general  and  practical  instruction  are  offered.  Tka 
training  is  specialized  from  the  very  banning,  and  when  a  pupi  ^  «mterB  he  is  iminedi- 
ately  assigned  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  trade. 

Almost  everywhere  in  South  America  the  industrial  schools  are  housed  in  lai8t« 
well  arranged  buildings,  which  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  mi 
machinery.    They  are  fine  tributes  to  the  spirit  of  industrialism. 

Not  all  the  time  and  money  are  spent  in  preparing  bo3rs  for  the  practical  things  flf 
life.  Schools  for  young  women  hold  an  important  place  in  industrial  educntion  in 
the  South.  At  the  present  time  five  such  institutions  are  flourishing  within  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  alone. 

NEED  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  AND  COOPERATION   WITH  THS  IKDU8TBIBS. 

These  Republics  deserve  much  credit  for  the  adequate  provision  made  for  pupils 
who  are  able  to  enter  the  secondary  institutions,  but  something  should  be  done  for 
the  youth  who  must  begin  earning  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age.  The  industrial  sdieol 
should  be  supplemented  by  another  type  of  school  which  has  for  its  problesi  As 
further  education  of  the  young  wage  earner.  Much  of  this  training,  on  the  fta**!*!!**^! 
side,  must  fall  to  the  vocations  themselves,  but  a  school  can  supplement  shopwwk 
by  supplying  the  theoretical  and  general  instruction  made  necessary  by  modon 
business  and  industrial  life. 

Continuation  classes  for  this  purpose  should  be  organized  and  attendance  of  6  cff 
8  liours  ])or  week  made  compulsory  for  all  individuals  between  the  ages  of  14  sal 
16  vears  who  are  not  in  anv  school. 

These  classes  should  be  in  session  during  the  day.  Young  workers  who  have  ts 
concentrate  their  attention  on  a  machine  or  process  for  8  or  10  hours  have  but 
energy  left  for  Horious  thou<?ht  at  night.  Hence,  their  education  should  be  given 
a  part  of  their  work.  Tliis  {)lan  has  an  atlditional  merit  in  that  the  apprentices 
sclf-su{)portin<;  while  learning  a  trade  and  receiving  an  education.  If  they 
quired  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  trades  or  have  no  opportunity  for  u 
throuirh  the  continuation  school,  their  intellectual  and  civic  training  are  in  hmmI 
cases  nc^^lcc^ted.  By  making  ni(;ht  school  a  part  of  the  regular  system  the  school 
should  also  aid  those  who  are  not  re({uired  to  attend  either  day  or  continuation  c1 
but  who  desire  to  know  more  about  their  work. 

Moreover,  there  sliould  be  cooperation  between  school  and  industry.  The 
valuable  industrial  e<lucation  is  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of  opinions  of  educaton 
and  practical  men.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  maintenance  of  a  local  board  of 
control  composed  of  etiual  num]>er  of  educators  and  representatives  of  the  induslfiss. 
Without  the  former  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupils  will  be  wasted  by  ill-oon^dcnd 
methtxis  of  instruction  which  are  likely  to  be  dominated  too  completely  by  the  voca- 
tional aim,  and  without  the  latter  the  school  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  sctosi 
industrial  life. 

Furthermore,  the  schools  .should  cooperate  \vith  the  people  by  asnsting  parents  in 
aidinir  their  children  to  nelert  the  work  for  which  each  is  best  fitted.  This  may  be 
done  ))y  maintaining  an  advisory  board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  indnshiss 
w)io  understand  what  is  desira)»le  in  a  pupil  to  make  him  successful  in  a  certain  trade, 
and  by  providing  free  information  through  printed  matter  stating  the  wages  paid, 
possibilities  for  advancement  offered,  risks  to  be  encountered,  and  the  pieparatioB 

luired  for  the  various  occupations. 
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EVIDENCE   OF  PRACTICABU.ITY. 

Latin  America  need  not  look  beyond  her  own  borders  for  evidence  of  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a  comprehensive  system.  A  progressive  school  in  Brazil  is  demon- 
strating many  of  the  possibilities  of  this  plan  and  is  doing  more  than  the  average 
industrial  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  institution  (which  Is  primarily  an  engineering  school) 
the  founders  recognized  the  great  need  of  industrial  training  for  boys  who  never  can 
enter  the  professions.  Consequently  shops  were  established  and  instruction  in  agri- 
cultiure  and  the  trades  was  offered. 

Although  really  a  secondary  institution,  it  was  compelled  to  organize  an  elementary 
department  and  give  the  industrial  education  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  city 
elementary  school  and  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  receive  the 
secondary  instruction.  As  the  schoors  purpose  is  to  produce  men  trained  for  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  for  the  industries  general  education  is  continued  throughout  the 
entire  course. 

Time,  much  of  wliich  is  wasted  in  the  majority  of  schools,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  institution.  Glasses  are  in  session  7  hours  a  day,  5)  days  a  week. 
One-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  academic  studies  and  one-half  to  practical  work. 

Each  pupil  in  the  elementary  department  must  pursue  all  courses  both  general  and 
practical  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  final  year.  At  this  period  he 
receives  special  instruction  in  the  work  he  has  selected  as  best  suited  to  his  ability, 
but  if  he  decide  his  choice  was  not  well  made,  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  prepar- 
ing for  another  trade  when  he  enters  the  secondary  school. 

Beginning  in  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  course  students  are  paid  for  their  time 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  produce  articles  of  commercial  value.  They  are  urged  to 
remain  in  the  shops  during  vacations.  The  object  is  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
the  course  they  have  begun,  to  improve  their  time,  and  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in 
the  work. 

This  department  offers  a  five-year  course  for  specialization  in  the  important  trades. 
The  first  four  years  are  spent  in  mastering  the  principles  and  processes.  During  the 
fifth  year  the  student  is  engaged  in  the  regular  commercial  shops  connected  with  the 
institution  as  a  paid  workman  under  supervision  of  the  school.  By  this  method  the 
boy  is  watched  over  and  guided  during  that  critical  period  through  which  each  must 
pass  when  first  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Graduates  of  this  industrial  school  are  holding  responsible  poeitionB.  One  ia 
superintendent  of  a  large  machine  shop,  another  is  foreman  in  a  garage,  and  another 
is  the  instructor  of  mechanics  in  a  school  of  agricultiue.  Many  others  have  entered 
the  industries  of  the  community. 

The  success  of  these  young  men  is  largely  due  to  a  thorough  comprehensive  edu- 
cation which  has  directed  their  attention  to  the  industrial  vocations  for  which  they 
are  suited  and  has  trained  them  to  be  skilled  workmen  and  good  citizens.  These 
proficient  men  are  the  product  of  an  institution  the  founders  of  which  recognized 
the  importance  of  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school,  followed  by  indus- 
trial training  which  is  made  thoroughly  practical  through  cooperation  with  the 
industries,  the  parents,  and  the  students. 

This  school,  like  roost  other  secondary  institutions  of  Latin  America,  is,  and  shotdd 
continue  to  be,  maintained  by  the  Government.  With  such  support  it  has  been 
able  to  offer  many  advantages,  but  these  Republics  may  render  BtUl  greater  service 
by  including  industrial  education  as  a  function  of  the  elementary  public  school;  by 
vigorously  enforcing  the  compulsory  laws,  thus  requiring  the  children  who  most 
need  industrial  education  to  receive  it  as  a  part  of  their  regular  training;  by  providing 
further  opportunities  through  continuation  and  night  schools  for  those  who  are  engaged 
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in  earning  a  li\elihood;  and  by  making  the  instmction  tlioromli  and 
through  a  special  study  of  and  cooperation  with  the  industries. 

Such  a  system  of  industrial  schools  will  provide  edocatioiial  oppuctmiitisB  kt 
both  the  genius  and  the  ordinary  man  bom  in  lowly  life.    It  wiQ  iiMiww  A* 
ciency  of  the  school,  quicken  the  industries,  and  barton  the  Industrial 
of  these  nations. 

The  American  Republics  always  should  maintain  the  ideal  of  a  libeial 
but  they  must  not  imderestimate  the  \alue  of  industrial  education,  iriiich  Is 
bads  of  national  strength  and  true  culture. 


instrucciOn  comeroal. 

Por  SANTIAGO  H.  FITZ-SIMON, 
Buenos  Aire$,  Arffentina, 

Indudablomente,  la  Repdblica  Argentina  ocupa  hoy  un  alto  rango  enin  las ; 
latinoamericanas,  en  todo  lo  que  se  ref.ere  a  la  educacidn  del  pueblo.  Gaaado  aw 
estudia  dotenidamonte  las  causas  del  notable  progreso  educarional  raalisado  per  h 
Repul»Lica,  durante  los  tkltimos  45  afios,  reconocerA  que  el  ejemplo  y  la  enaefiaan  ds 
los  norteamericanos  ban  ejercido  una  influencia  altamente  ben^ca  paia  miiSla 
instruccidn  primaria  y  normal.  Cuando  Sarmiento  regres6  de  los  Estedos  Unidsi 
para  ooupar  la  Preiddencia  de  la  Reptiblica,  en  1869,  una  de  sua  primeias  mtiWil'it 
t\i6  la  fuudacion  do  la  Gscuola  Nonnal  del  Parand.  El  Preaidente — msfalni  ds 
escuela — couio  sulfamos  llamarle,  puso  su  escuela  modelo  hajo  la  direccidn  de  aa 
distinguido  profesor  norteamericano,  y  el  institute,  en  poco  tiempo»  adquirid  la 
reputaci6n  que  hanta  hoy  mantione;  con  cl  andar  del  tiempo,  salieron  de 
muchos  j6\  enos  argentinoti  liien  preparados  para  la  direcci6n  de  las  escuelas 
como  tamlji^n  para  cl  denempeilo  de  c&tedra.s  en  nuestms  institutes  de 
secundaria.  Asf,  cl  gran  cducaciouista  que  trajo  de  Cambridge,  Mass.,  al 
Gould  pam  cxplorar  los  cielns  del  Sud,  introdujo  los  sistemas  y  m^todos  do 
nortcamericaiioH  que,  debido  al  cuidado  de  nuestro  Grobiemo,  se  anaigaran  ea  li 
Repdblica.  I^as  numerosas  profesoraH  amcricanas  que  vinieron  al  pais  dmaato  las 
administraciunes  do  Sarmionto  y  Avellaneda,  fueron  en\iada8  a  la  Escuela  M 
Parand,  en  donde  se  arlimatan)n  y  aprendieron  el  espafiol;  de  allf  salieron  poiadl|j|^ 
las  escuelas  normales  ostaMecidas  yti  en  nuestras  14  Pro\incias.  En  las  \i 
ferencias  dadas  en  Xueva  York,  Boston,  Filadelfia,  W&shington,  Chicago  y 
(dicicm})rc.  encro,  febroro  y  marzo  de  1903),  trat6  de  hacer  justicia  a  los  nobles 
SOS  de  esas  eximias  docentep,  a  cuyo  ejemplo  y  ensefianaa  debe  tanto  la  AigeniiBa. 

A  pesar  do  lo  mucho  hecho  por  levantar  el  nivel  intelectual  de  las 
durante  la  6poca  mencionada,  antes  del  afio  1890  no  existfa  un  solo  institato 
donde  pudiesen  adquirir  los  conocimiemtos  mis  indispenaables  para  1m 
comerciales  y  administrativas,  los  j6venes  que  a  ^tas  quiaieran  dedicarse. 

Albordi,  uno  de  nuestros  mis  grandos  estadistas,  decfa  en  1852,  que  el  plan  de  eda* 
caci6n  nacional  debicra  multiplicar  las  escuelas  de  comercio,  fund&ndolas  ea  pueUoi 
mercantiles;  durante  largos  aAos,  la  opini6n  pdblica  se  expresaba  al  respecto  sa 
t^rminoa  nada  equf  voces;  en  tod  as  partes  se  repetfa  que  el  pafs  neceaitaba  muchis 
escuelas  comerolalcs,  en  lugar  de  tantos  colegioe,  donde  s61o  se  estudiaba  paia  el 
doctorado. 

Fu6  ol  Doctor  Vfctor  M.  Nfolina,  el  primer  legialador  que  en  el  Farlameato 
tino  levantara  su  voz  en  favor  de  la  cnseftanza  comercial,  y  en  una  de  las  serioaeo  del  i 
18  SO,  present^unproyocto,  porol  cual  se  autorizabaal  Poder  Ejecutivo  acreardoa< 
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las  de  comercio:  una  en  la  Capital  de  la  Repdblica  y  otra  en  la  ciudad  del  Roeario  do 
Santa  Fe.  Este  proyecto  envolvfa  una  idea  nueva,  que  tendla  a  abrir  otroB  nimboe  a 
la  juventud  estudiosa,  a  ensanchar  el  cfrculo  estrecho  a  que  estaba  limitada  la  ense- 
fianza  general,  que  a61o  daba  por  resultado  el  deearrollo  exagerado  de  las  carroras 
liberales — caireras  muy  nobles,  por  cierto,  pero  no  las  dnicas  necesarias  para  el  de- 
senvolvimiento  de  las  fuerzas  vivas  del  pais. 

£1  afio  siguiente,  siendo  Presidente  interino  de  la  Repdblica  el  Doctor  Carlos 
Pellegrini,  y  Ministro  de  InBtrucci6n  Pdblica  el  Doctor  Filem6n  Posse,  fu6  fundada 
por  superior  decreto,  la  primera  Escuela  Nacional  de  Comercio.  £1  mismo  decreto 
eetableci6  el  plan  de  estudios,  las  condiciones  de  ingreso  y  la  distribuci^n  de  las 
materias  en  un  curso  de  cuatro  afios.  A  pesar  de  algunas  deficiencias,  ese  plan  reunfa 
muchas  buenas  condiciones;  en  el  concepto  de  bus  au tores,  la  ensefianza  comercial  no 
era,  como  muchos  crefan,  una  mera  preparacidn  para  dependientes  de  tienda  o  almacdn, 
sino  m^  bien  una  ensefianza  cientffica,  a  la  vez  general  y  especial,  dirigida  a  los 
estudios  positivos  que  convienen  a  los  jdvenes  que  quieren  desempefiar  un  papel 
importante  en  las  carreras  comerciales,  industriales  y  administrativas.  Gran  impulBO 
se  di6  a  la  nueva  ensefianza  durante  los  ministerios  de  los  Doctores  Balestra,  BermejOy 
Femdndez,  Gonzdlez  y  Na6n;  se  ampUd  el  plan  de  estudios  y  se  fundaron  dos  escuelaa 
m&s,  una  para  varones  y  otra  para  mujeres,  en  la  Capital,  y  otras  en  las  ciudades  del 
Rosarlo,  La  Plata,  Bahfa  Blanca,  Concordia  y  Tucumdn. 

ORQANIZACldN   DR   NUB8TRA   BNSEf^ANZA   COMBRCIAL. 

Poco  antes  de  su  salida  del  Ministerio,  en  1910,  el  Doctor  Na6n  introdujo  importantes 
modificacLones  en  la  organizaci6n  do  las  escuelas  de  comercio.  Esto  lo  hizo  con  el 
prop6sito  de  graduar  mejor  los  estudios,  y  de  proporcionar  una  sdlida  preparacidn 
a  aquellos  que  quisieran  dedicarse  a  los  altos  estudios  comerciales. 

S^dn  este  plan,  la  ensefianza  comercial  estd  organizada  en  tres  grades:  Elemental, 
superior  y  universitaria. 

En  la  Escuela  Elemental  (curses  noctumos)  se  forman  buenos  empleados  de  comercio 
y  tenedores  de  libros;  en  la  superior,  los  estudiantes  son  sometidos  a  una  disciplina 
intelectual  de  una  naturaleza  y  grade  calculados  para  estampar  en  su  car&cter  eeas 
cualidades  que  Ics  llcvardn  al  ^xito  en  bus  ocupaciones  ulteriores;  en  la  Facultad  de 
Ciencias  Ecouumicas,  se  educan  los  futures  jefes  de  los  grandes  establecimientos 
comerciales,  bancarios  e  industriales,  los  altos  funcionarios  administrativos,  los  con- 
tadores  pdblicoe,  los  profesores  de  ciencias  comerciales,  los  hombres  de  inidLativay 
capaces,  por  los  conocimientos  adquiridos  y  por  el  desenvolvimiento  de  su  inteligenda, 
de  administrar  capitales  en  cualesquiera  de  las  divisiones  de  la  labor  productiva. 

En  la  Escuela  Elemental  (cursos  noctumos)  la  ensefianza  se  da  en  tres  afios,  para 
los  que  aspiren  al  diploma  de  dependiente  id6neo  de  comercio,  y  en  cuatro  afios  para 
aquellos  que  deseen  obtener  el  diploma  de  tenedor  de  libros.  Las  materias  son  las 
siguientes:  Obligatorios — ^Aritm^tica,  prdctica  de  escritorio  y  contabilidad,  castellaiio 
y  corre^ondencia  comercial,  historia  argentina,  geograf la  general  y  comercial,  escritura 
y  caligrafia,  escritura  mccdnica.  Elecdvos — Ingles  o  franco,  productos  mercantilea, 
estenografia. 

La  ensenauza  8U])erior  para  aquellos  que  aspiren  al  diploma  de  perito  mercantal,  se 
da  en  cinco  anos,  y  abarca  las  siguientes  materias: 

Duracidn  del  cuno. 

Matemdticas:  Allot. 

Aritm^tica,  dlgebra,  geometrfa 6 

Dibujo 2 

Castellano: 

Gramdtica,  composici^n,  literatura  y  correspondencia  comercial 6 

Prdctica  de  escritorio  y  contabilidad «..  4 
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nistoria  natural,  f (sica  y  quDnica  y  cienciaa  naturales 

Tecnologfa  mercantil , 

Geografia  general  y  comercial 

Elementos  de  economfa  politica 

Historia  argentina,  americana,  y  del  comercio , 

Tramitaci6n  aduanera 

Elementoe  de  derecho  comercial .■ 

Ingl6s 

Franc^ 

Eecritura  y  caligrafia 

Estenograf  la  y  cscritura  mecdnica 

Gimnasia  y  jiicgos  atI6tico8  pani  los  alumnos  do  lo8  tree  primeros  afioe.  Ptim  !■ 
de  cuarto  y  quinto  aiios:  Tiro  al  bianco  y  gimnasia  militar. 

Los  cursos  y  exdmenes  para  contodores,  calfgrafos  y  traductores  pdblicas  que,  coi 
muy  biien  rcsultado,  funriouaban  en  la  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  de  IftCaptal, 
actualracntc  dcponden  do  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Econ6micas.  Cutbos  anilofoi  m 
dan  pn  la  Eacuela  Superior  del  Rosario. 

COKDICIONES   DE   INOKEHQ    KK   LOS  DIFERBNTE8  CUBS08. 

Escuela  eUm^intal  (cursos  nocturnos). — Para  ingresar,  se  requieren  las  siguientM 
dicioncs:  (a)  Uabcr  cumplido  14  ailoe;  (b)  certificado  de  haber  cursado  loa 
primeros  grades  en  las  escuelas  comunes,  o  en  su  defecto,  rendir  examen  de  laa 
rias  contenidus  en  el  plan  de  estudios  de  dichas  escuelas. 

Escuela  superior. — (a)  Haber  cumplido  trece  afioe;  (b)  haber  canado  loa 
de  las  escuelas  comunes,  o  en  su  defecto,  rendir  examen  de  lasmateriascontenidaM 
el  plan  do  estudios  de  quinto  y  sexto  grades  de  dichas  escuelas. 

De  la  lectura  del  plan  de  estudios  para  las  escuelas  superiores,  se  despiende  que  la 
idea  de  uuestro  Gobiemo  es  no  solo  impartir  una  861ida  preparacidii 
si  no  a  la  vez,  una  cultura  general  a  los  j6venes  que  frecuentan  las  aulas;  y  pan 
vor  c6mo  tratamos  de  reidizar  esa  idea,  creo  conveniente  transcriblr  los 
vigentoR  pnra  la  enBoilanza  de  algunas  de  las  materias. 

CASTELLANO. 

Primero  y  scgundo  cursos. — Lectura  comentada  de  trozos  solectos; 
sobre  cosas  o  hcchos  de  conocimicnto  del  alumno  por  observacidn  propia;  compoii- 
clones  sobre  tomus  trata<los  en  clase,  dcduciendo  de  los  mismos  ejercicios  las  prind* 
pales  reglas  de  sintaxis  y  ortograffa. 

Tcrccro,  cuarto  y  quinto  cursos. — Gram&tica  castellana;  lectura;  elocuci6ii;  compial* 
ci6n;  convcntaciones  y  debates  ontre  Ins  alumnos,  sobre  temaa  fijados  con  aatici- 
paci6n,  bajo  la  direccion  del  profesor;  nociones  de  ctimologfa;  estudio  del  vocabuhiio 
industria  y  comercial;  correspondencia  comercial;  nociones  de  literatura. 

El  estudio  a  que  debe  asignarse  un  lugar  importante  en  el  curso  del  comeioo^eaal 
del  idioinu  del  pafs;  es  dccir:  el  arte  de  expresarse  bien,  tanto  en  la  convenMite 
fonio  iM)r  escrito,  y  ante  el  publico.  Jam  trabajos  de  composici6n  deben  empear, 
4lesdo  muy  tomprano,  para  acostumbrar  al  joven  a  ordenar  sus  ideas,  Idgicamente,  y 
exprosarluii  con  la  mayor  concision  y  claridad  posible.  Ijbl  adqui8ici6n  del 
litor.iri(»  ])nede  dejare(>  para  mds  adelante,  para  los  dltimos  aftoe  de  eetudio;  peio 
t(»do  inslituto  nacional  de  comercio  debe  ensefiaree  la  literatura,  porque  tanto 
time  el  joven  que  pionsa  dedicante  a  los  negocios  de  adquirir  un  conocimiento 
de  la  literatura  de  su  raza,  como  el  que  va  a  seguir  una  carrera  univeiritaria. 

l^  educaciun  de  un  hombre  do  negocios  no  es  completa,  si  no  se  hallaen 
de  preseiitarHc  ante  sus  pemejantes  en  pilblico  para  expresar  sus  opinionea. 
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HISTORIA  ARGENTINA  Y  AMBBICANA. 

Primer  curso. — Estudio  del  periodo  colonial  en  toda  la  America,  ateni^doee  en 
particular  sobre  exploraciones,  colonizacidn,  productos  de  cada  regi6n,  explotacioiies 
vegetoles,  animales  y  minerales;  monopolio  comercial. 

Segundo  curso. — Perfodo  de  la  Independencia  Argentina  y  Americana;  aconteci- 
mientos  mds  importantes,  sua  causas  y  consecuencias  polfticaa,  socialee  y  econdmicas 

HISTORIA   DEL  COMERCIO. 

Primer  cur^o.  — Consecuencias  econ6micafi  del  deecubrimiento  de  America;  raeal- 
tados  del  descubrimiento  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  y  bus  afluentes;  aspecto  econdmico  de  la 
conquista;  el  adelantazgo;  las  encomiendas;  el  imperio  jesuftico;  el  sistema  econd- 
mico, espafiol,  8u  explicacidn  y  consecuencias.  Virreinato  del  R(o  de  la  Plata; 
razoncs  polfticas  y  econ6micas  de  su  creaci6n;  inmigracidn,  industria  y  comeicio;  el 
consulado;  su  origon,  trabajos  e  influencia;  la  Revoluci6n;  sus  principios  y  pr6cti- 
cas  econ6micafi;  la  industria  y  el  comercio  en  el  periodo  de  la  independencia;  durante 
la  tiranfa;  en  la  ^poca  de  la  Confederacidn  y  Estado  de  Buenos  Aires;  ganaderlay 
agricultura,  comercio  exterior  e  interior;  inmigraci6n;  poblaci6n;  rentas  y  pre- 
supuesto  de  la  Naci6n  desde  1862  hasta  nuestros  dfas. 

Segundo  curso, — I.  Estudio  de  los  principales  caracteres  y  extensi6n  geogr&fica  del 
comercio  de  Fenicia,  Grecia,  Etruria,  C|^rtago  y  Roma. 

II.  Comercio  de  los  drabes;  las  Cruzadas;  sus  principales  resultados  econdmicoB; 
las  Repdblicas  italianas;  la  Liga  Ansedtica. 

III.  Problema  econ6mico  que  plantea  la  caida  de  Constantinopla  en  poder  de  loe 
turcos;  descubrimientos  de  tierras  y  rutas  desconocidas;  sistemas  colonialeB  de  los 
principales  palses  colonizadores  de  esta  6poca:  Espafia,  Portugal,  Inglaterra,  Holanda 
y  Francia;  Inglaterra  bajo  Cromwell;  Francia  bajo  Luis  XIV. 

IV.  Condecuciiciasecou6mica8y  comcrcialesdelaRevolucidnFrancesa;  preponde- 
rancia  de  Inglaterra;  el  Zollverein;  Peel  y  Cobden  en  Inglaterra. 

V.  Los  tratados  do  comercio;  protecci6n  y  libre  cambio;  cUusulas  de  la  Naci6n 
mds  favorccida;  la  Repiiblica  Argentina  y  sus  tratadoe;  grandes  vfas  de  comunicacidn, 
terrestres  y  maritlmas. 

VI.  Bodquejo  hist(5rico-financiero  de  los  Estados  Unidos  desde  la  guerra  de  secesidn; 

proteccionismo  e  imperialismo;  nuevas  teorias  econdmicas  en  Inglaterra;  el  imperio 

alemdn  dcsdo  1870;  el  ''Commonwealth''   Australiano;  dominies  del  Canadd,  de 

Nueva  Zelandiu  y  de  Sud  Africa:  Congrcso  Americano  y  Panamericanismo;  actitud 

de  la  Republica  Argentina. 

oeografIa. 

En  los  dos  primeros  cursos  de  la  ensefianza  de  esta  materia,  se  da  la  debida  impor- 
tancia  a  los  ejcrcicios  prdcticos  que  hacen  los  alumnos,  bajo  la  direccidn  de  sub  pio- 
fesores.  Estos  ejercicios  consisten  en:  (a)  Practicar  medidas;  ubo  de  la  cinta  mdtrica 
y  cadena;  uso  do  la  escala;  trazar  por  escala  un  piano  de  la  claee,  del  x>fttio  y  de  la 
parte  de  la  planta  baja  de  la  escuela;  (b)  piano  de  loe  contomos  de  la  escuela;  piano 
de  la  plaza  mds  cercana,  localizaci6n  de  las  calles,  indicando  algunos  edificioB  im- 
portantes;  uso  de  los  caracteres  convencionales  que  se  emplean  en  la  conBtruccidn 
de  mapas;  uso  de  la  brdjula;  (c)  estudio  del  mapa  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Airee; 
hacer  mapas  de  algunos  de  los  partidos  (diversas  escalas);  (d)  ejercicios  prActicoe 
sobre  el  globo  ton^ueo;  uso  del  globe,  pizarra,  latitud,  longitud,  diferencia  de 
tiempo  entre  dos  lugares,  etc.;  (e)  clima,  temperatura,  term6metro  mizimo  y  minimo; 
observaciones  hechas  por  los  alumnos;  diagramas  de  las  variacioneB  del  term6metro 
durante  cierto  tiempo;  term6metro  mojado;  (!)  preBi6n  del  aire;  uso  del  baT6metro 
Fortin  y  del  Aneroide;  diagramas  demostrativoe  de  las  oecilacionee  del  bar6metro 
durante  cierto  tiempo;  comparar  el  promedio  anual  de  la  altura  del  bar6metro  de 
varias  de  las  regiones  andinas,  con  el  bahSmetro  de  Buenos  Aires;  lo  que  se  deduce 
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de  etstas  comparacionoi;  (g)  eetudio  de  la  carta  del  tiempo  de  la  Oficina 
Nacional;  lineas  isot^rmicas  e  isob&ricas  en  la  Bep^bUca;  (h)  uao  del 
regidtro  menaual  de  la  cantidad  de  lluvia  cafda,  llevado  per  doe  fthmuioi  de 
divisidn,  cuadros  grdficoe;  comparaci6n  entre  la  lluvia  calda  en 
durante  sois  moses  del  afio,  y  la  de  Buenoe  Aires,  durante  el  miomo  tiempo^ 
grdficoe;  direcci6n  y  fuerza  del  viento,  veleta  y  anem6metio,  cuadros  giifieoa 

En  los  trcs  cursos  siguientes,  los  alumnoe  hacen  un  eetudio  detenido  de  la 
ffr^ica,  polltica  y  econ6mica  de  la  Beptiblica  y  de  los  palaeB  con  quienee 
rclaciones  comercialeB.    La  ensoflanza  se   da   de  acuerdo  con  lae 
Higuientes: 

I.  I^a  gcograffa  ccon6mica  es  un  ramo  cientffico:  en  bu  eneefiania,  d 
doberd  recargar  la  mcmoria  de  sua  discfpuloe  a  expenisaB  de  bus  &cultad< 
Huperiores. 

II.  El  profesor  debo  procoder  de  mode  que  el  alumno  llegue  a  obtencr  ke 
micntos  por  si  mismo  por  laa  fuentes  dentro  de  su  alcance,  pues  el  objeCo 
en  su  ensoflanza  no  debe  ser  el  de  impart ir  conocimientos  o  inlonnei 
alumno. 

III.  En  Ice  primeros  pasoe  del  estudio  de  osta  materia,  el  profesor  myndui  il 
discfpulo  a  buscar  los  datos,  Informes  y  noticiaB  exlgldas  por  el  prognuna  j  psr  h 
serie  de  tcmns  propuestoa.  Al  mismo  tiempo,  le  ensefiar&  el  m^or  modo  de 
clasificar  o  comparar  todos  los  hechoe  o  datos^n&s  importantes  que  se 
ol  toma  dado. 

Ser&,  por  lo  tanto,  muy  conveniente  adoptar  el  m^todo  "heurlstico." 

IV.  Pueden  emploarse  tres  m^todoa  distintos  en  esta  ensefianza.    Con  coalqidHi 
de  cllos,  bien  empleado,  so  consigue  biien  resultado:  1^,  por  pafses,  dindi 
rencia  al  estudio  de  aquelloe  con  quienes  se  mantienen  mayoreB : 
2^,  por  las  zonas  naturales  marcadas  por  la  geograifa  y  el  cluna;  3^.  por  materias 
y  manufacturas. 

V.  El  estudio  dcbo  hacerse  sobre  informes  recientes  y  fidedignos. 

En  todos  los  cursos  debcr&n  hacerse  ejercicios  de  cartografia  y  ejercicioe  sobre  loi 
mapas  dc  las  rogiones  quo  se  cstudien;  y  antes  de  emprender  el  estudio  de  la 
ccon^mlca  do  un  pafs  o  de  un  grupo  de  pafses,  el  alumno  deberi  tener  an 
conocimiento  Jo  su-geograffa  flsica  y  politica. 

Debcrdn  tratarso  de  prefcrencia  los  siguientes  tcmas:  Situaci6n  topopifica, 
stituciun  del  e<uclo,  reino  animal,  vegetal  y  mineral. 

Estado  poUti(!0  y  social:  Rlqueza  nacional,  prosperidad  o  decadencia. 

Principales  producciones  que  cada  pais  rccibe  del  extranjero:  Producciones 
nuoatra  Repdblica  puodo  proporcionar  a  cada  uno  y  las  que  mis  tarde  podii 
porcionar.    Principalos  plazas  <le  comercio;  su  importancia,  viabilldad,  tIm  I^ 
rrestros,  fluvialcs,  raarftimas,  tclegr&ficas,  etc. 

COXTABILIOAD  Y  PkAcTICA   DR    RRCRrrORIO. 

lios  aluninod  quo  asistan  a  los  trcs  cursos  del  Escritorio  Modelo  o  "Cammerdil 
Hurcau/'  ha  jo  la  direcciun  dol  regonte  y  los  profesorcs  respectivoe,  electdan  todi 
cla»o  de  iina<rinaria8  oi)eraciono8  morcantilcs.  Siguiendo  un  Biatama  bien  gradudOb 
consiguen  conocimientos  pricticos  de  los  principios  del  comercio,  como  de  los  mtodos 
empleadofl  on  los  negocios,  y  al  tcrminar  los  cursos  complctns,  el  eetudlante  aplicade 
ostd  familiarizado  con  las  operacioncs  ordinaries  de  una  case  comercial. 

En  ol  priinor  aflo  del  curso,  so  ensefian:  Uso  del  libro  copiador,  expedicidn  de 
]>ondencia,  uso  do  las  tarifas  postalos  y  telegr&ficas,  c6digoe  telepificoe; 
dc  papcletas  de  conducci6n,  cuentas  y  facturas  de  venta  corriente,  redboi^  gnii^ 
conocimiontos,  vales,  pagar^'^s,  giroe,  lotias  de  cambio,  letras  de  plaxa,  cfaequM  rimpJBB 
y  cnizadoH.  certificados  de  depute.    En  el  mismo  curso,  se  ejerdta  mndio  a  loi 
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alumnos  eon  cdlculos  deintereses  por  varlos  sistemas,  reduccidn  de  oio  a  papd  y  vice 
versa,  tara,  menna,  deacuentoe,  comisioiieB. 

Tenedurfa  de  librae:  Se  lleva  una  contabilidad  completa  y  sencilla,  practicaiido 
loB  correspondientes  balances  de  comprobaci6n  y  saldoe,  e  incluyendo  el  balance 
general  y  cierrc  de  librae.  La  tenedurfa  de  libros  debe  ensefiarse  individualmente; 
asf  aconsoja  la  experiencia.  En  las  clasee,  el  prafesor  puede  dar  ejeicidos  colectivos 
y  conferencias;  pera  cada  alumno  debe  seguir  el  curso  independiente  de  sob  oom- 
pafieros,  salvo  aquellos  casos  en  que  el  prafesor  considere  necesario  explicar  a  toda 
8U  clase  los  principlos  generales  que  son  la  base  de  la  materia  que  ensefia. 

S^dn  este  modo  de  proceder  (1)  el  alumno  inteligente  no  se  detiene  en  sub  pio- 
gresos  a  causa  de  los  compafleras  m&a  lerdos,  sino  que  sigue  adelante  con  la  rapidei 
que  quiera,  con  tal  que  haga  Men  su  trabajo;  (2)  el  estudiante  morose  no  se  ve  obligado 
a  apurarse  m^  de  lo  que  sus  facultades  le  permiten;  no  se  siente  empujado  por  aquellofl 
que  son  mds  r^pidos  que  ^1  en  el  trabajo,  sine  que  se  le  da  tiempo  para  que  vaya 
dominando  las  dificultades  que  se  le  presenten;  no  se  siente  indinado  a  copiar  del 
vecino,  porque  en  el  trabajo  de  dste  no  hallarfa  nii^g^inft  ayuda.  Por  este  medio, 
los  lentos  aprendcn,  de  paso,  el  valor  de  la  ayuda  propia,  lo  que  por  d  solo  consdtaye 
una  gran  lecci6n;  bien  aplicado  este  sistema,  ningtin  estudiante  puede  estar  ocio0O» 
y  como  la  tenedurfa  de  libros  es  una  de  las  mateiias  piincipales  del  curso,  conviene 
que  se  haga  objeto  de  la  instrucci6n  especial  del  individuo. 

En  el  segundo  curso,  los  alumnos  se  ejercitan  en  los  siguientes  trabajos: 

Facturas  para,  el  exterior:  De  compra,  de  consignacidn  y  de  venta  con  dilarentM 
bonificaciones  o  sin  ellas. 

Operaciones  de  aduana:  Diversas  clases  de  documentos  que  intervienen  en  estaa 
operaciones;  liquidaci6n  de  derechos;  procedimiento  para  tcmelaje  y  aiqueo  de 
buques;  medici6n  de  toneles  y  pipas;  cubicaci6n  de  maderas. 

Cdlculos:  Cuentas  corrientes,  diversos  sistemas  para  liquidar  los  intereses;  reduc- 
ci6n  de  moneda  argentina  a  monedas  extranjeras  y  vice  versa;  prorrateo  de  facturas. 

Tenedurfa  de  libros:  Planteamiento  y  operaciones  sucesivas  de  la  contabilidad  de 
un  almac^n  por  mayor  que  explota  el  comercio  de  importacidn  y  exportaci6n,  con- 
signacidn de  frutos  del  pafs  y  negocios  en  participaci6n;  practicando  todas  las 
operaciones  concemientes,  hasta  el  cierre  y  reapertura  de  los  libros. 

En  el  tercer  curso  la  ensefianza  versa  sobre  cambios:  su  mecanismo,  arbitrajes, 
nivelaci6n  de  cambios;  c&lculos  y  estudios  de  estas  operaciones  y  de  los  documentos 
que  origina:  fletamentos,  p<51iza  de  fletamento,  averfas,  p61iza  de  seguros;  prictica 
bancaria;  notas  de  descuento;  facturas  de  negociacidn;  tasa  del  inter^  y  razones  de 
su  variaci6n;  operaciones  realizadas  con  intervenci6n  de  los  Bancos;  giros  y  cartas 
de  cr6dito;  letras  documentadas;  transferancias  telegr&ficas;  bolsa  de  comercio;  opera- 
ciones usuales;  fondos  ptiblicos,  acciones,  obligaciones;  c^ulas  hipotecaiias. 

Contabilidad:  ejercicios  con  afdentos  que  comprendan  las  operaciones  siguientes: 
Operaciones  a  ora;  compra  y  vcnta  de  ora,  al  contado  y  a  plazo;  operaciones  de  con- 
versidn;  compra  y  venta  de  cambio;  recibo  y  remesa  de  los  mismos;  liquidacidn  de 
balances,  con  saldo  a  oro  y  papel;  nociones  sobre  la  contabilidad  de  establecimientos 
agrfcolas,  ganaderos,  fabriles,  bancos,  empresas  de  transportes  y  compaflfas  de  s^;uroe; 
nociones  sobre  contabilidades  administrativas;  en  el  escritorio  modelo,  los  alumnos 
llcvan  diversas  contabilidades  mercantiles,  relacionadas  entre  sf,  como  consecuencia 
de  operaciones  practicadas  entre  los  mismos. 

TSCNOLOOiA   MERCA>rnL — ESTCJDIO   DB   LAS  MATEBIA8  T  PR0DUGT08  QUB  SON  MOTITO 

DE  COMERCIO, 

Reino  mineral^  primer  curso. — Principales  minerales:  Su  ozigen,  lugaies  de  produc- 
ci6n,  procedimientos  de  extraccidn  y  beneficios,  propiedades,  usos,  imptvtanda 
industrial,  procesos  para  el  apravechamiento  en  la  industiia  y  en  la  manu&Kstoiaiy 
precios,  datos  estadfsticos  sobre  producci6n,  importacidn  y  exportaci6n. 
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Reino  animal. — (a)  Animalcs  agrostee:  la  caza,  la  peaca;  (b)  Miim^l— 
ganaderfa  en  general;  (c)  procedimientoe  de  conservacida  de  loa  productoa 
stock  ganadero,  razas,  consumo  local,  foimaa  de  exportacidn,  traiiBfoniiaci6ii  indoilridl, 
comercio,  precios,  datos  estadisticos  sobre  producci6n,  ezportacidn  e  importecifiiL 

Reino  vegetal,  segundo  cwso. — (a)  Materias  vegotales  uaadaa  tal  como  we  encuentai 
en  la  naturaleza,  transformadas  o  mezcladas  con  materiaa  minendes  o  •"■w»fi— ; 
(b)  propiedades  de  las  maderas  empleadas  en  la  construccidn  de  lo6  edificioa,  mmiMit 
y  objetos  varioe;  (c)  sustancuus  alimenticias  uaadas  tal  como  se  encnentnuB  M  k 
naturaleza,  usadas  de8pu68  de  ser  transformadas  por  medios  industrialeB;  (d)  phatM 
medicinales;  (e)  textiles;  (f)  oleaginosas;  (g)  curtientes;  (h)  tuitA-eaB;  (i) 

Procedimientoe  de  explotaci6n  de  loe  vegetales  dlvestres,  U0O0,  cultivo, 
chamiento  industrial,  comercio,  precios;  datos  cetadlsticoe  sobre  exportacidn  •  i 
portaci6n. 

VISrrAS  A   ESTABLECXMIBNTOS  INDUSTRIALEB. 

Los  cstudiaiites  del  curso  para  peritos  mercantiles,  cuarto  y  quinto  afios^  bajo  la  di« 
recci6n  del  profesor  de  tecnologla,  visitan  una  vez  por  quinceua  algunoa  de  lot  nil 
importautes  cstableoimientos  industriales  de  la  capital,  o  de  alguno  de  Ice  puebki 
mds  ccrcanos.  Durante  estas  visitas,  los  alumnos  atienden  a  las  explicacioni 
por  los  jcfcs  de  loe  tallercs  y  por  el  profesor  sobre  la  matma  prima  y  maquii 
cmpleadas,  elaboraoion  de  la  materia,  su  embalaje,  y  anotan  en  bus  cuademoe  lae  ubwr. 
vaciones  del  caso.  Al  fin  de  cada  mes,  los  alumnos  preeentan  al  pTofeear  un  inforBB 
detallado  sobre  loe  siguientes  temas:  (a)  De8cripci6n  general  de  loe  eetablecimienloi 
visitados;  (b)  materias  primas  empleadas,  su  procedencia  y  elaboracida;  (c)  cifrii 
relativas  a  la  producci6n,  consumo,  importaci6n  de  las  materias  primaB,  y  a  loe  pio- 
ductos  manufacturados. 

Idionuu  extranjeros^  ingUa-francts,  Primer  cum. — Ejercicios  oralee  y  eecritoi 
la  adquisici6n  del  vocabulario;  dcsfripciones  de  objetos,  deduciendo  de  lea 
las  principales  reglas  gramaticalej<;  Conjugaci6n  de  verbos;  ejercicios  sencillfle  de 
conver8aci<)n;  Lectura  y  traducci6n  de  trosos  f^iles  y  graduados  al  caetellano  y  viee 
versa. 

Segundo  curso. — Ejercicios  de  conversacion  y  composici6n  en  el  idioma  eztnnjero: 
Recitacidu  de  trozos  cortos  en  prosa  y  verso;  lectura  y  traduccidn  de  indole  comeeciil 
e  industrial  del  idioma  extranjero  al  castellano  y  vice  versa;  ampliariAn  del  eBtadio 
gramatical  por  medio  de  ejercicios  pricticos. 

Tercrr  curso. — Ejercicios  de  conversacion  y  composicion  eu  el  idioma  eztnuijero; 
lectura  y  traducciun  al  castellano  y  vice  versa;  recitaci6n  de  trozos  sclectoe;  amplia* 
ci6n  del  estudio  gramatical;  correspondencia  comercial  en  idioma  eztianjeio. 

Cuarto  y  quinto  cursos. — Ejercicios  de  conversacion  y  compoflici6n  ea  el  idkMBe 
extranjero;  lectura,  traducciun  y  an&lisis  del  idioma  extranjero  al  castellano  o  viee 
versa,  de  trozos  i^rogidos  de  los  au tores  modemos.  Se  da  preferencia  a  las  obns  que 
PC  rdarionan  con  las  asignaturus  que  estudian  los  alumnos. 

Correspondencia  comercial. — En  todos  los  cursos,  los  profcooreB  utilizan  cuanto  puedn 
el  idioma  extranjero  y  se  abstieneu  de  hablar  en  castellano,  salvo  caaoe  en  que  m 
indispensable  dar  a  sus  explicacionos  mayor  brevedad,  claridad  y  compreneidn. 

MUSEO   DB   PRODUCTOS. 

El  Musoo  de  Productos  estd  instalado  en  un  amplio  local.  Contiene 
armarios,  estantcria  y  mesas  donde,  en  sus  secciones  respectivas,  se  exhiben  laa  ywlu 
colecciones  de  productos  naturales  y  elaborados  de  la  Repdblica  y  del  eztimnjeni^ 
donadas  a  la  escuela  por  varies  comcrciantes  y  fabricantes  de  esta  ciudad,  de  las  Ffeo- 
vincias,  de  otros  pafscs  americanos  y  de  Europa. 

En  una  socci6n  del  museo,  el  estudiante  tiene  a  su  dispooicidn  una  coleccidn 
^Iwificada  de  catdlogos,  ilbumes,  precios  corrientes  de  laa  principelee  plaaa 
iel  mundo;  en  otia  seccidn,  hay  un  sitio  para  coleccioneB  de  peace  y 
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envases,  monedas,  cuadros-murales  grdficoe  y  eetadlsticas  compamtivBa  entre  las 
priscipales  naciones,  sobre  movimiento  postal  y  telegr6fico,  fefrocarriles  y  vapor^^ 
importacidn  y  exportaci6n,  capitales  en  giro,  exten8i6n  de  loe  cultivoe  y  pioduccidn 
agrfcola. 

OABINETB  DB  OEOGRAFIa. 

Para  la  ensefianza  de  la  geograffa  pr&ctica,  materia  que  loe  alumnoe  estudian  en  el 
primer  afio  del  curso,  los  profesores  tienen  en  el  gabinete  loe  titHes  y  aparatoe  mis 
eeenciales  para  la  medida  de  distanclas  y  levantamiento  de  pequefios  pianos,  es 
decir,  escalas,  cadenas,  jalones,  brtijulas,  planchetas  y  graf6metros.  Existen,  adem&B, 
globoe  terrdqueoe  de  diversoe  tamaflos,  una  gran  colecci<3n  de  mapas  e  ilustraciones 
y  m^  de  4,000  diapositivas  para  la  ensefianza  por  medio  de  proyecciones  lumlnosas. 
Es  de  advertir,  que  en  la  escuela,  la  lintema  6ptica  no  8<51o  se  usa  para  ilustrar  las 
leccionee  de  geograffa  e  historia,  sine  tambi^n  para  la  demostraci6n  de  teoremas  mate- 
mdticos,  y  en  la  ensefianza  de  idiomas,  cuando  los  profesores  creen  necesario  recurrir 
a  eete  admirable  m6todo  de  instrucci6n. 

Para  las  observaciones  moteorol6gicas  que,  de  acuerdo  con  el  programa  de  geografia, 
se  practican  con  la  exactitud  poeible,  loe  alumnos  disponen  de  todos  los  elemoitos 
requeridos.  En  el  gabinete  se  exhiben  loe  mejores  trabajos  cartogiificos,  pianos  y 
cuadros  estadfsticos  bechos  por  los  estudiantes,  como  tambidn  los  diagnunaa  demos- 
trativos  de  las  vaiiacionee  de  la  temperatiua  y  de  la  presidn  del  aire  presentadas  por 
^stos  semanalmente. 

LA   ENSEi^^ANZA  PARTICULAR. 

En  la  Repdblica  exietcn  varies  institutes  mercantiles,  fundados  poir  partkulares, 
que  admiten  alunmoe  de  toda  edad,  a  partir  de  la  de  12  afios,  en  cualquier  6poca  del 
curso  escolar.  Con  algunas  excepciones,  ^stos  se  mandenen  independientee,  sin 
vincularee  con  los  establecimicntoe  nacionales.  Las  escuelas  intemadonales,  cuya 
casa  matriz  se  halla  en  Pensilvania,  forman  un  establecimiento  que  goza  de  alta  repu- 
tacidn  en  esta  ciudad.  Como  las  otras  escuelas  fundadas  por  la  sociedad  en  Nueva 
York  y  en  Londrcs,  el  sistema  adoptado  es  la  ensefianza  por  correspondenda.  En  el 
curso  complete  quo  funciona  en  el  institute,  tiene  mucba  importanda  la  ensefianza  de 
las  siguientes  materias  comerciales:  Aritm^tica  mercantile  castellano,  correspon- 
dencia  mercantil,  taquigraffa,  escritura,  contabilidad,  escritiura  mecdnica,  ingl^, 
franc^. 

En  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas  francos  e  ingles,  se  adopta  el  m^todo  del  fon^grafo, 
combinado  con  el  de  la  in8trucci6n  por  correo.  El  sistema  ha  side  favorablemente 
acogido,  como  demuestra  el  crecido  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  se  matriculan  todos  loe 
meses,  en  el  curso  especial  de  idiomas.  Aunque  hace  relativamente  poco  tiempo  que 
funciona  estc  institute),  genuinamente  norteamericano,  se  puede  asegurar  que  ^1  ba 
contribufdo  mucho  ya  a  la  ensefianza  comercial  en  nuestro  pafs. 

El  director  general  de  estas  escuelas  para  la  America  del  Sud  es  el  sefiw  R.  T. 
Brooks,  distinguido  ciudadano  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America;  y  el  director 
educacionista  de  las  mismas  el  sefior  I.  Grinfeld,  antiguo  y  distinguido  estudiante  de 
la  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  de  esta  Capital;  este  sefior,  en  m^to  de  su  inteli- 
gencia  y  de  sus  estudios,  obtuvo  una  beca  del  Gobiemo  argentine,  y  asf  pudo  con- 
tinuar  sus  estudios  superiores  en  las  universidades  de  Nueva  York  y  Columbia. 
Segdn  informes  que  he  recibido  del  Doctor  Johnson,  decano  de  la  Facultad  de  Co* 
mercio  de  Nueva  York,  el  sefior  Grinfeld  ha  side  uno  de  los  primeros  estudiantes  de 
0U  curso. 

LA  UNIVERSIDAD  T  EL  COMERCIO. 

Es  digno  de  menci6n  especial  el  significativo  movimiento  de  la  opinidn  univend- 
taria,  en  favor  del  establecimiento  de  facultades  de  comercio  o  curses  superiores  de 
ciencias  econ6micas,  en  muchos  pafses  extranjeros.  En  estos  dltimos  afios,  segfin  he 
podido  ver  en  Norte  America,  Inglaterra,  Franda,  B^lgica  y  Alemania,  se  acent^a  el 
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principio  do  que  la  carrera  comercial  reclama  una  prepaimcite  taa 
d^mib,  y  que  no  debe  quedar  fueia  del  docto  rednto  de  la  vidm  uni^ 

En  Estados  Unidoe  y  Canadd,  en  algunas  univenddadeflquehe  v]8itado,n 
del  problcma  de  la  ensefianza  comercial  superior,  con  la  animaridn  y  enogfa  qvt' 
honrosamente  distingue  a  la  educaci6n  americana  en  nuestra  dpoca. 

Ilaco  dos  afios  se  fund6  por  ley  en  esta  Capital,  la  Facultad  de  Cienciaa 
cuyo  instituto  funciona  ya  con  bastante  regularidad.    NuestnM  estadistaB  awn  €■  li 
necesidad  de  provecr,  para  las  personas  que  quieran  dedicane  a  loa  altoi 
comcrcialcs,  una  instniccidn  especial  en  la  ciencia  y  arte  de  laa  fiw^w*—  y  i 
poHtica,  para  que,  estando  bien  informados  y  libres  de  ideas  errdneaa  sobre  tan 
portantes  matcrias.  puedan  estos  ecrv'ir  fielmente  a  la  comunidad,  en  el 
la  prensa  o  en  la  \dda  comercial,  contribuyendo  asf  al  mantenimiento  de 
moral  financiora  en  nuestro  pals. 

Segthi  la  experiencia  mc  enseAa,  loe  j6vcnefl  preparados  en  ouefltxas 
pcriores,  o  en  nuestra  Faciiltad  de  Ciencias  Comerciales,  se  ballan  en  condicionfli  di 
deeempcilarse  ix)n  eficiencia  en  el  comercio  y  la  banca,  en  cualquier  pais  en  dondt  • 
liabia  o  castcllano,  o  in<^168  o  franc^. 

En  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  proyectada  adopci6n  de  "un  curso  unifonne  de  ii 
comercial,  para  todos  los  pafses  americanos,"  en  este  continente,  fuera  de  la 
tina,  66I0  conozco  a  los  Estados  Unidoe  y  al  Dominio  en  de  Canadd,  donde,  en  ai 
calidad  do  comisionado  argcntino,  visits  muchos  institutoe  de  enaefianza  comcrcali 
desde  las  escuclas  elementales  liasta  las  facultadee  de  ciencias  econ6micaaL  A  wk 
mode  de  ver,  con  vend  rfa  que  en  los  cursos  mercantiles  de  Norte  AmMca  ae  fondam 
clases  especiales  para  la  eusefianza  de  los  idiomas  castellano  y  portugud?, 
bi6nque  bus  alumnos  dedicaran  parte  desu  tiempoalcstudiodelosproductofi 
de  los  pafscs  latino-americanos,  su  goografia  y  su  historia. 


iCOMO  PUEDE  UNA  NAOON  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MlS  EFECflTA 
A  SUS  JOVENES  para  una  carrera  comercial  que  DEBA  EBiPRDI- 
DERSE  BIEN  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAOON  O  EN  UN  PAIS  EZTRANJERO? 

P<ir  ANTONIO  L.  VALVERDE. 
Profesor  Titular  tU  la  Escuela  de  Comercio  de  la  IJabana,  Cuba. 

La  legiRlaci6n  que  ri^  en  Cuba  y  ((ue  reglamenta  los  estudios  de  comeiciOt  6i  1ft 
Ordcn  No.  470  de  15  de  noviemhrc  de  1900  que  establcce  la  forma  en  que  liA  dt 
hacerse  esa  clase  de  eptudios. 

Se^un  esa  onion,  la  carrera  comercial  debe  cumarse  en  la  Eacuela  de 
ancxa  al  Instituto  de  S(*<^nda  Enseilanza  de  la  Uabana.  y  que  ee  la  dnica  que 
en  la  Republics,  aprobdndose  las m^ilentcs asig:natura8:  Aritm^tica  y  dlgebra, 
universal,  calculos  mercantiles,  tcnedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  nplicada  al 
comercio,  empresas  y  oficinas  publicas,  prdctica  del  comercio,  geograffa  indoitrial  J 
comercial,  oconom(a  polftica  y  nociones  de  hac*ienda  publica,  estadfatica,  l^gulacite 
mercantil,  dorocho  intcmacional  mercantjl,  historia  del  comercio,  hiFtoria  y  raconoel- 
miento  de  los  priMluctns  comon!ialos,  idioma  ingles,  idioroa  franc^. 

(k)n  el  estudio  y  apn>baci6n.  modiante  exdmenes  de  esas  nuiteriaa,  ae  obtiene  el 
tftiilo  de  pn)foHor  mercantil.  lia  pnictica  hasta  ahora  so^ida  es  la  de  agraper  1m 
mat(*rias  de  manera  que  se  ompleen  cuatro  afios  en  obtenerae  ese  tftulo;  pero  eila 
distribuciun  no  estd  sancionada  por  la  ley;  |)orque  ^ta  ezige  Anicamente,  que  ai 
eetudio  debe  hacorne  cuidando  que  la  aritm6tica  y  dl^ebra  prcceda  a  loe  cdlcnloa 
mercantiles  y  tcneduria  de  librus,  y  estos  a  la  prdctica  del  comercio;  la 
Mniversal  y  estadfHtica  a  la  geotnitffa  industrial  y  comercial,  y  la  lefpalacidn 
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Hi  derecho  mercantil  interoacioiial.    Observando  estas  precedendas^  la  camra  de 
profesor  mercantil  puede  cursarse  en  tres  afios  legalmente. 

Poca  utilidad  presta  ese  tftulo  acad^mico  en  Cuba.  No  porque  creamos  que  la 
organizaci6n  de  la  Escuela  sea  dcficiente;  sino  porque  deode  tiempo  inmemorial,  se 
le  ha  prestado  poca  o  ninguna  atenci6n. 

En  Cuba,  pafs  eminentemente  comercial  y  agrfcola,  se  nota  que  la  inmenaft 
mayorfa  de  sua  hijos,  dedican  sua  aficiones  a  las  carreras  de  abogadoe  y  medicos,  en 
primer  lugar,  abandonando  toda  otra  direcci6n  por  estunarla  poco  productlva.  Dee- 
de  que  ocurrid  en  Cuba  el  cambio  polftico  y  se  constituyd  en  nacidn  independiente, 
ee  ha  iniciado  una  favorable  reacci6n  en  favor  del  comendo,  pero  no  de  los  estudioe 
comerciales.  Hoy  se  ven  las  casas  de  bancas  ocupadas  en  su  gran  mayorCa,  por  un 
personal  compuesto  de  hijos  del  pafs,  que  desempeflan  los  caigos  mds  Lmportantee, 
pero  que  no  han  pasado  por  un  establecimlento  t^cnico  que  les  haya  dado  la  preparap 
ci6n  necesaria  a  ese  objeto.  Ellos  se  preparan  y  adquleren  esos  conocimientoe,  pr&c* 
ticamente,  e  ignoran,  como  es  consiguiente,  aquellas  materias  que  debe  conocer  un 
comerciante  y  que  no  se  adquleren  sino  en  academiae  y  escuelaa. 

La  Escuela  de  Comerclo  de  Cuba  es  algo  deficiente  en  su  oiganizaddn,  por  ser  su 
plan  de  estudios  limitado. 

Nosotros  entendemos  que  dentro  del  plan  de  estudios  de  una  Eecuela  de  Comerclo 
deben  comprenderse  todas  aquellas  direcdones  de  la  actividad  que  se  relacioneii 
con  el  comerclo.  Por  eso,  con  muy  buen  acuerdo,  las  escuelas  de  Pftrfa  y  Amberas, 
comprenden,  como  una  rama  de  la  carrera  comercial,  los  estudios  que  deben  hacer  k» 
agentes  consulares  y  otros  caigos  afines. 

En  Cuba,  por  abandono  de  los  Uamados  a  atender  estos  asuntoe,  se  ejeicen  muchas 
profesiones  y  destinos,  para  los  cuales  debfan  exigirse  estudios  espedaleB.  Aaf 
tenemofl,  por  ejemplo,  los  agentes  de  comercio,  los  peiiciales  de  aduanas,  los  miembroa 
de  la*  junta  de  protestas  sobre  aforos  de  aduanas,  los  cdnsules,  fieles  almotacenes, 
contadores,  y  tenedores  de  libros  de  las  oficinas  pdblicas  del  Estado,  la  Provincia  y 
el  municipio  y  otros  por  ese  estilo. 

Claro  es  que  esos  estudios  que  hoy  se  cursan  en  la  E^uela  de  Comercio  de  la  Habana, 
deben  ser  ampliados  para  que  dentro  de  su  medio  de  acci6n  comprendan  a  esos  caigos 
especiales,  ampliacidn  iicil  de  hacer,  porque  la  base  o  fundamento  eetd  hecho  ya. 

A  ese  cuadro  de  estudios  establecidos  en  Cuba  por  la  citada  Orden  470  de  1900, 
debfan  a^egarsc  las  siguicutes  materias:  Legislacidn  y  prictica  fiscal  y  aduanera, 
legisIacitSn  mercantil  extranjcra  comparada,  nociones  de  derecho  civil  y  adminio- 
trativo  y  legislacion  sobre  marcas  y  paten tes,  redacci6n  de  instrumentos  pdblicoe  y 
documentos  comerciales,  idioma  alemdn. 

Esta  ampliaci6n  de  estudios  abarca,  como  se  ve,  las  carreras  consulares  y  todo  lo 
que  a  las  aduanas  se  rcfiere,  haciendo  que  el  estudiante  sea  apto  para  el  deaempefio 
de  dichos  cargos,  y  sepa,  ya  que  los  c6nsulcs  tienen  funciones  notariales,  redactar 
documentos  de  esta  claso.  Conviene  sf,  que  la  "Pr&ctica  del  Comercio,"  se  concrete 
espccialmente  al  estudio  de  los  bancos  y  bolsas  a  fin  de  comprender  a  los  agentes  y 
corredores  de  comercio.  A  los  idiomas  franc<^s  e  ingles,  convendrfa  agregar  el  alem^ 
ya  que  cl  desarrollo  comercial  de  Alcmania  es  tan  grande  desde  1870  a  la  fecha,  que 
amerita  cl  aprendizaje  de  ese  idioma. 

Todos  estos  estudios  deben  hacerse  con  marcada  direcci6n  pr^tica,  por  ser  eeta 
la  dnica  mauera  de  obtener  un  satisfactorio  resultado  en  la  ensefianza. 

Creemos,  pues,  que  el  plan  o  cuadro  de  estudios  que  debe  seguirse  para  una  carrera 
comercial,  es  el  siguiente:  Tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al 
comercio,  prictica  del  comercio,  especialmente  en  bancos  y  bolsas,  geograffa  industrial 
y  comercial,  economfa  polf  tica  y  hacienda  pdblica  con  relaci6n  al  comercio,  estadfsticA 
aplicada  al  comercio,  Iegi8laci6n  mercantil,  derecho  mercantil  intemacional,  nociones 
de  derecho  civil  y  administrative,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  histofia  del 
comercio,  roconocimionto  de  productos  comerciales,  idiomas — ^ingl^s,   franc^,   y 
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alem&n,  Ie<;i8laci6n  y  pr&ctdca  fiscal  y  aduanera,  legialacidn  y  prActica 
legislaciones  mercantiles  extranjeras  comparadas,  redacci6n  de  instnuneiitM  pAblioai 
y  documentos  comerciales. 

No  pedimoa  exclusivamente  para  nuestra  naci6n  ese  plan:  penflamos  que  dflbt  am 
general,  porque  estimamos  que  no  son  necesarios  ni  m^  ni  menoe  estudios  pum  dbtmm 
una  instniccidn  suficiente  para  una  carrera  comercial. 

Poco  nos  debe  importar  la  distribuci6n  de  esas  materias  en  curao0,  ai  bien  dcta 
observarse  las  naturales  incompatibllidades  que  debcn  resultar  y  remiltan  del  eiCiidb 
simultdneo  de  alguna  de  cllas. 

Creemos  innecesario  hacer  distribuciones  respecto  a  las  clases  de  Eacuelu  en  In 
cuales  doben  haccrsc  los  estudios;  porque  consideramos  que  tanto  en  lu  EkmIm 
que  forman  parte  del  sistoma  escolar  publico,  oomo  en  las  sostenidae  por  dotacUxNi 
particulares,  asf  como  en  las  escuelos  especiales  de  comercio  que  se  hallen  bajo  b 
adminlBtraci^n  particular,  la  cnseflanza  debe  ser  unifonne  y  exigida  por  el  gobicmo. 
No  86  noa  oculta  que  esas  exi«:encias  tienen  sus  limites  naturales  y  legales;  pero  m 
radio  de  acci6n  debe  haccrse  scntir  no  dando  validez  academica  a  loa  estudios  hechoi 
en  fonna  duttinta  de  la  acordada  por  el  Estado  o  por  lo  menos  validez  oficial  pan  el 
desompefio  de  carRoa  ptiblioos  utilizados  por  el  Estado.   * 

El  plan  do  estudios  que  proponemos  es  cl  que  a  nuostro  juicio  prepara  mejor  a  lot 
j6veues  para  aprender  la  carrera  comercial  y  que  uids  se  adapta  a  nuestxo  sistean 
aducativo,  y  creemos  que  con  muy  poca  diferencia  es  el  que  so  sigue  en  casi  todas  1m 
escuclas  de  comorcio,  y  no  serf  a  dificil  adoptar  un  plan  unifonne  de  instnicci^n 
oantil  pani  Io<1oh  los  i)af8e8  panamericanos. 

Ahora  bioii;  eso  plan  de  estudios  comprende  toda  la  acti\idad  comorcial  y  Ud 
parezca  muy  vasto.  Este  defccto  aparente  se  podrfa  remediar  con  facilidad,  baciendo 
o  crcando  dcntro  del  plan  general,  detcrminadas  seccioncs  para  carreras  eepecialcito 
que  no  nccesitaii  estudios  tan  oxtensos,  dejando  la  totalidad  de  dstos  para  los  quedenoi 
obtcner,  entre  nosotros,  el  tftulo  de  Profesor  Mercantil,  y  on  otros  pafses  el  de  Doctor 
en  oienciaa  comorciales  u  otro  tftulo  cuya  donnminacii^n  unifonne  hc  acuerde. 

Para  quo  puoda  aprociarse  el  plan  de  estudios  que  prox>onemos  y  sus  divenaa  mc' 
clones,  vamos  a  prosentar  el  esq  noma  do  dichos  estudioB.  exproeando  las  carrerM  y  lu 
aaignaturtts  quo  debon  curaarso. 

I. 

Profesor  Mtrt-antil,  Doctor  o  Liceuciado  en  Cirncins  Comerciales. — Tenedurfa  de  libm 
y  contabilidad  on  genonil  aplicada  al  comercio,  prdctica  del  comercio  ospecialmenta 
en  bancos  y  boldas,  geograffa  industrial  y  comorcial,  ooonomfa  polftica  y  hftrifndf 
pdblica,  con  rolaci6n  al  (M)morcio,  ostadlstica  aplicadn  al  comercio,  Iegi0laci6n  mercaa- 
til,  historia  del  comercio,  ro<*ouocimionto  do  los  productos  comerciales,  legislacito 
mercantil  iutemacional,  nocionos  de  dorocho  civil  y  administiativo  y  legialarida 
sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  legislaciun  y  pnlctica  fiscal  y  aduanera,  legislaci6n  y  piictiei 
consulares,  legislaciones  mercantiles  extranjoras  comparadas,  redacci6n  de  inatn- 
mentos  pdblicos  y  documentos  comorc^ialcs,  idiomas  -inelrs,  franc^  y  alemin. 

11. 

AgentfM  mfdiadorcs  dc  ciunercio  {agcntcif  dr  cambio  y  ftoUaa  y  corndorf*  de  CriiiMTfio).— 

Tenedurfa  do  librnf*  y  contabilidad  on  gonornl  uplif^axla  al  comercio,  prictica  dd 

comorcio,  oHjuM-ialmonte  en  banooe  y  bolsas,  logislari^n  morcantil,  reoonocimiento  de 

prtxhictds  comerciales,  ro<lacci6n  do  instrumontoA  pi'iblicfw  y  do<umentoii oomerHalei, 

idiomas — inglos,  fninr^  y  alomdii.  legislacion  sobre  marcas  y  patentes  y  legulacite 

V  prictica  fiscal  y  aduancr.i. 

HI. 

Vutiu  o  periciaUa  dr  aduanaf.—  Tonoiiurfa  de  libroe  y  contalibilidad  en  geneial 
aplicada  al  comercio,  estadfstica  aplicada  al  comen*io,  Iegi8laci6n  mercantil,  ItgUhk* 
'^onea  mercantiles  extranjoras  cominiradas,   derocho  mercantil   intemacional. 
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conocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  legislacidn  y  prdctica  fiscal  y  aduanera, 
idiomaa — ingl^a,  franc^  y  alem&n,  legislacidn  sobre  marcas  y  patentee,  estadfstica 
aplicada  al  comercio. 

IV. 

Agentes  o  corredores  de  aduanas. — Tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general 
aplicada  al  comercio,  Iegi9laci6n  mercantil,  legislacioncs  mercan tiles  extranjeras 
compamdafi,  reconocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  legislacidn  y  prdctica  fiscal  y 
aduancra,  estadistica  aplicada  al  comercio,  idiomas — ingI6s,  franc^  y  alemdn,  legia- 
laci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentee. 

V. 

Carrera  consular.  — Tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comer- 
cio, estadfatica  aplicada  al  comercio,  Iegi8laci6n  mercantil,  nociones  de  derecho  civil 
y  admiuistrativo  y  legii'laci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  legislaciones  mercantiles  ex- 
tranjeras  comparadas,  derecho  mercantil  intemacional,  geografia  industrial  y  co- 
mercial,  reconocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  legislaci6n  y  pr&ctica  consulares, 
redaccion  de  inatrumcntos  publicos  y  documentoe  comerciales,  legislacidn  y  pr^tica 
fiscal  y  aduanera,  idioman — ingles,  francos  y  alemdn,  historia  del  comercio. 

VI. 

Peritos  tasadores. — Geografia  industrial  y  comercial,  legislaci6n  mercantil,  reconoci- 
miento de  productos  comerciales,  logislacidn  y  prdctica  fiscal  y  aduanera,  idiomas — 
ingl^,  franc^  y  aleradn,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes. 

Estas  son  las  secciones  que  podrdn  comprenderse  dentro  de  la  carrera  comercial, 
reglamentando  los  estudios  on  cursos  para  su  aprendizaje. 

Como  se  comprenderd  fdx;ilmente,  puede  esa  distribuci6n  ser  objeto  de  modifica- 
cionea,  ]>ero  en  lo  fundamental  debe  exiptir. 

Bien  ha  hecho  la  subsecci^n  10  eobre  instruccidn  comercial,  de  la  Secci6n  IV  del 
Congreso  en  dodicar  su  at^nci6n  a  este  problema,  porque  desde  hace  largo  tiempo,  a 
los  estudios  comerciales  no  se  les  dedica  la  atenci6n  que  se  merecen. 

Con  raz6n  ha  dicho  M.  L^autey  que  a  las  clases  superiores  repugna  el  comercio; 
la  clase  media  no  le  da  sino  los  menos  inteligentes  y  los  menos  instruidos  de  bus  hijos; 
las  clases  inferiores  ponen  a  los  j6venes  estudiosos  en  las  escuelas  del  Estado.  Y 
cuando  los  unos  y  los  otros,  de  estas  dos  tlltimas  clases,  se  deciden,  faltos  de  medios, 
a  dirigir  a  sus  hijos  a  los  estudios  comerciales,  es  porque  creen  que  esta  carrera  no 
neccsita  de  otra  prcparaci6n  que  la  que  da  la  prilctica.  Esto,  como  se  comprenderi 
fdcilmente,  es  err6neo. 

Hoy  por  fortuna  se  empieza  a  ver  la  neccsidad  e  importancia  de  los  estudios  comer- 
ciales; se  reconoce  con  justa  raz6n,  que  la  formaci6n  de  un  buen  comerciante  exige 
tanto  mdtodo,  estudio  y  esfucrzos,  como  la  de  abogado,  medico  o  ingeniero;  y  es  que 
el  carapo  de  acci6n  del  comercio  es  considerable,  dado  el  desenvolvimiento  que  cada 
dfa  adquiere,  debido  a  los  multiples  medios  de  comunicaci6n. 

El  comercio  reclama  hoy  hombrcs  instruidos,  cientfficos;  no  prdcticos,  y  lejos  de 
condenar  a  una  vida  mon6tona  y  pasiva  al  indi^^duo,  como  afirman  algunos,  exige  de 
^ste  un  espfritu  siemprc  despierto  y  una  inteligencia  siempre  viva. 

Una  educaci6n  (6cnica  comercial  es  necosaria  para  el  engrandecimiento  de  la 
naci6n,  y  por  eso  debomos  propender  a  que  los  ciudadanos  adquieran  esoe  conoci- 
mientos  s61idamento,  a  fm  de  que  constituyan  hombres  de  acci6n  y  scan  el  exponente 
de  la  cultura  de  su  patria,  ya  que  el  comercio,  segtin  se  ha  dicho,  es  el  vehlculo  mda 
poderoso  de  la  civil izaci6n  y  el  progreso. 
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iCOMO  PUEDE  UNA  NAOON  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MlS  DBCIITA 

A  sus  jOvenes  para  una  carrera  comercial  que  deba  mnwBBU 

DERSE  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAaON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJEROT 

For  AGUSTiN  T.  WHILAR, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  dt  Preceptoru  de  Lima,  PerU, 

IMPORTANCIA   DEL  COMBRCIO. 

El  comercio  ha  influfdo  podcrosamente  en  el  prodigioeo  deaenvolvimiento  am  qit 
la  humanidad  hoy  se  ufana,  y  continuard  abri^ndole  cada  vez  m&B  amplioa  y  dilatMki 
horizontes  para  la  eficacia  de  su  actividad,  porque  no  dejaia  de  poner  a  IO0  pueblM 
en  estrecha  comunicaci6n  material  e  intclcctual:  causa  permanente  de  imit^^SAi  dt 
U80S  y  costumbrefi  y  de  aplicaci6n  de  ciencias  y  artes  de  1m  nacionea  mil  cullH  y 
adelantada£>;  es  el  instrumento  propio  de  las  civilizaciones. 

Segun  Savaray,  41  contribuyo  eficazmcnte  al  engrandecimiento  material  de  1m 
naciones  contrarrestando  la  reducida  extensi6n  territorial  a  la  pobreza  del  suelo,  oone 
acaece  en  Ilolanda,  que  sin  producir  nada  abastece  a  los  demis  pueblos  de  lo  qa» 
necesitan. 

No  es  mcuos  su  benefice  influjo  en  el  progrcso  agrfcola,  y^  que  proporciona  a 
palses  nuevos  productos  para  el  cultivo,  transportados  de  otros.     Favorece,  no 
el  desenvolvimiento  de  las  ciencias  por  cimentarse  en  bus  adelantoa  loa  fines  <|as 
persigue,  como  floreccn  las  artes  a  su  bienhechora  sombra. 

Asi  esparce  el  comercio  sus  beneficios  en  todas  las  esferas  sociales  encontiaDds 
en  41,  quienos  lo  ejcrcen  habil  y  16gicamente,  un  manantial  de  ganancias  UcitH; 
y  clagricultor  aumenta  las  suyas,  satisface  mayor  ndmero  de  necesidades  dandt 
salida  a  sus  frutos  y  facilitando  los  medios  de  adquirir  los  objetos  indispensables  pan 
la  vida.  El  comercio  nivcla,  pues,  la  abundancia,  llama  a  todos  los  seres  a  compartir 
el  trabajo  dc  todos;  contrlbuye  a  la  difusion  de  las  ideas,  y  Ueva  por  todas  partes  h 
ensena  bendita  y  glorioda  de  la  cultura  humana.  Viene  a  scr  en  el  organismo  aocial 
lo  que  la  circulaci6n  en  la  vida  fisiol6gica;  y  de  ahf  que  se  tenga  por  la  manifestacite 
externa  universal  y  contfnua  del  valor  y  ]>ot one i alidad  econiSmica  de  las  nacioass 
que  derraman  por  cl  mundo  los  frut<»s  do  sus  campos  y  los  productos  de  sus  fibricsa; 
por  rc^ulador  de  la  situaoi^u  de  los  mercados  de  las  necesidades  locales^  de  las  pref^ 
rencias  de  los  consumidores,  de  las  variaciones  del  gusto,  y  de  los  antojos  y  capricboi 
de  la  mod  a:  les  el  alma  de  la  economfa  contempordneal 

CLASE8    DE   COMERCIO. 

La  extension  y  la  complexidad  de  los  act*^  comerciales,  los  servicius  y  la  riquesa 
que  han  creado,  obligan  a  dividir  el  comercio  en  clases,  atendiendo  al  lugar  y  al  mode, 
a  la  cantida'i,  a  los  objetos  de  que  se  trata,  a  la  relaci6n  con  las  demds  naciones  7  a 
los  lugares  donde  so  realiza.  De  aqu(  la  compraveuta,  las  comisioncv,  los  transportsSi 
la  banca,  los  scguros,  el  cambio,  el  dep/>sito,  los  alimentoA,  los  tejidos,  los  materialst 
de  construociun,  Uis  obj(*to.i  suutuarioSf  el  dincro,  los  efectos,  el  comercio  publico  f 
privado,  el  internacioual  y  colonial,  el  marUimo,  el  fluvial,  por  <:anales  y  lagos,  de 
paz  y  de  guerra,  al  por  mayor  y  por  menor. 

CUALIDADES   MOKAT.ES    E   IVTELECTUALES   DEI.  COMERaAKTB. 

Como  quiera  que  el  comen:io  cH)mprenda  variadlsim(»s  objetos  y  circunstanciaat 
reviste  multiples  formas;  exigo,  como  es  natural,  singulares  prendas  morales  e  inte- 
lectuales  y  no  pocos  conocimientos  cientfficos,  esto  es,  ha  menester  de  una  educacite 
e  instrucci^n  tan  grandes  y  extensas  como  las  de  cualquiera  profesidn,  por  dificil 
que  sea. 

Las  cualidades  morales  e  intelectuales  deben  adquirin«o  o  perfecciocarse  por  medio 
de  una  educaci6n  ordeuada  y  metodicamente  seguida,  a  fin  de  in<*ulrM' 
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to  la  aptitud  para  loe  actos  comerciales,  para  el  amor  al  orden/la  economfa,  la 
Beverancia,  la  recUtud  de  juicio,  el  buen  sentido,  la  probidad,  la  integpndady*  la 
acidad,  el  esplritu  de  iniciativa,  la  decisidn,  la  claridad  en  las  ideas  y  todo  aquello 
)  constituye  la  experiencia  profeebnal,  las  reglas  propias  del  comercio  y  sus  secretos. 

rocDfisNTos  cibntIficos  indibpensablbs  para  el  bjercioio  del  oombboio  t 

CONCBPTO  DE  LA  ENSBf^ANZA  OOMBBOIAL. 

L  la  par  que  el  ejercicio  del  comercio  exige  las  cualidades  especificadas,  redama 
ibi^  no  pocos  conocimientos  cientificos  especiales  para  el  logro  del  mejor  dzito 
loe  negocios  o  actos  comercialee.  Asf  es  indispensable  conocer  los  lugares  de  pio- 
xd6n  y  consumo,  las  rutas  y  vias  de  comunicaci6n,  loe  mercadoe  de  consume, 
tariias  de  transporte  general  o  especial,  los  derechos  de  aduanas,  la  manera  de 
ricar,  la  calidad  y  costo  de  loe  productos,  el  empleo  o  aprovechamiento  hecl^  per 
»nsiimidor,  etc. 

idemis  de  estos  conocimientos  y  algimoe  otros  relativos  a  la  naturaleaa  particnlar 
loe  productos  vendidos  relacionados  con  las  circunstancias  especiales  de  cada 
larca,  el  comerciante  necesita  otras  mis  generales  que  constituyen  el  espiiitu  por 
ir  asf,  de  las  preparaciones  mercantiles,  tales  como  el  conocimiento  daio,  sencillo 
ciet6dico  de  la  contabilidad,  darse  cuenta  cabal  de  la  natiualeza  de  la  materia  de 
pioducci6n  y  de  las  aplicaciones  industriales;  poseer  te6rica  y  ps&cticameiite  su 
gua  y  las  comerciales  extranjeras  de  mis  importanda,  y  disponer  de  los  instru- 
ntos  anexoe,  o  sea  la  caligrafla,  la  estenografia,  el  dibujo;  estar  al  tanto  de  loa 
,<Smenoe  econ6micoe  dominando  los  principios  y  las  leyes  que  los  regulan,  y  los 
Cdicos  aplicables  al  comercio.  Y  como  quiera  que  el  aprendizaje  de  tan  variadas 
liffciles  materias  exige  ensefianza  met6dica,  la  carrera  comerdal,  como  todas  las 
nis,  debe  tener  profesorado  especial,  pedag6gicamente  orientado,  para  el  buoi 
to  de  la  ensefianza. 

fa  que  loe  profeeores  no  se  improvisan  ni  se  reclutan  en  la  calle,  aun  cuando  domi- 
i  la  ciencia  que  ban  de  ensefiar,  deben  tener  preparaci6n  pedag6gica  especial  porque 
ella  los  resultados  eerin  fruBtrineos,  o,  por  lo  menoe,  muy  arduo  conseguir  dai 
diana  ensefianza. 

jOs  conocimientos  cientfficos  exigidos,  pues,  por  la  naturaleza,  complexidad  y 
;s  del  comercio  son:  Lengua  nacional,  rafces  latinas,  ret^rica  mercantil,  lenguas 
lerdales  extranjeras,  historia  literaria,  geograffa  econ6micoKK)mercial,  historia  del 
lercio,  cosmograffa,  matemdticas  aplicadas,  mineralogla,  contabilidad  general  y 
ecial,  economla  polftica,  comercial  e  industrial,  baciehda  ptiblica,  moral  prictica, 
ica  y  comercial,  derecho  civil  y  administrativo,  derecho  comercial,  legisladdn 
rcantil  comparativa,  legifilaci6n  fiscal,  estadfstica  general  y  aplicada,  sociologla, 
igrafla,  dibujo,  psicologia  del  comerciante,  teoria  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil,  meto- 
ogla  general,  metodologfa  aplicada  a  la  ensefianza  mercantil. 
)ada  la  naturaleza,  extensidn  y  variedad  de  estos  conocimientos,  se  infiere:  (a)  que 
ensefianza  comercial  debe  ser  educadora,  (b)  que  debe  proporcionar  conocimientos 
Qtfficos,  literarioe,  lingufsticos,  morales,  cfvicos,  econ6micos,  t^nicos,  jurfdicos 
rico-prdcticos  y  pedag(!)gico6  especiales,  (c)  que  su  finalidad  debe  ser  general, 
ecial  y  profesional:  general  por  su  plan  cientffico;  especial  por  la  direccf6n  que  da 
I  atenci6n  de  los  alumnos  sobre  actos  de  comercio,  por  la  importancia  atribuida 
^studio  de  la  contabilidad,  de  la  economfa  industrial  y  comercial,  a  las  lenguas 
lerciales,  a  la  caligraffa,  al  derecho,  a  la  legislaci6n,  a  la  economla  politica,  a  la 
ienda  pfiblica;  profesional  porque  el  estudio  razonado  de  lo  que  se  practica  en 
fibricas,  en  los  talleres,  en  los  bancos,  en  el  comercio,  donde  esti  la  fuente  del  orden 
m^todo  para  la  aplicaci6n  prictica  y  para  la  leccidn  objetiva,  como  que  prepaia 
a  el  profesorado  mercantil. 

Sstos  puntos  de  vista,  la  complexidad  yel  crecido  ndmero  de  operaciones  comerda- 
obligan  la  aplicaci6n  del  principio  de  la  divisidn  del  trabajo,  a  fin  de  dar  cabida 
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a  no  pocas  personas  que  asrudan  o  auxilian  al  comerciante,  denomiiuidai  *"»<H«tn^ 
cuyas  clases  varlan  segun  los  paises  y  la  legislacidn,  porque  neceritaii  tminMia  edK»* 

ci6n  e  instrucci6n  comercial. 

Para  sor,  pues,  hoy  un  buen  comerciante,  no  basta,  como  antafio,  coi>oc»  bin 
solamonto  un  artfculo,  una  mercancfa  y  la  rog^idn  productora,  se  necerita  ettw  al 
tanto  dc  todo  lo  que  ocurre  en  el  mundo. 

Hoy,  dice  Siegfrield,  es  indispensable  poder  daree  cuonta,  in«tAw»itw<irMn^fft^  d 
abrir  un  pcri6dico  diario,  de  la  influencia  que  pueden  tener  Iob  despachoa  teH/effiBem^ 
de  cualquior  otro  pafs.  Para  ello  so  necesita  saber  muchaa  cosas,  no  w6\o,  powor  hi 
bases  de  los  negocios,  esto  es,  conocer  la  contabilidad,  los  c41culo8  de  los  cmmbioi  dt 
prccio,  do  valorcs  y  arbitrios,  la  geografla  comercial;  hablar,  o  en  todo  caao,  eos- 
prendor  varias  lenguas,  ser  economista,  hacendista,  cambista  en  cieita  medida;  «i 
indispcnsublo  en  una  palabra,  haber  adquirido  la  ciencia  comerdAl.  De  aquf  h 
sabia  y  c<'4obre  fraso  do  Goethe,  "No  s4  que  exista  espiritu  m^  oxtenao  y  cultivido 
que  el  do  uu  gran  o«>morc"ianle." 

ORIGEN    DE   LA   CULTURA   COMBKCIAL  T   SU    EHTADO   ES   XUBBTRA    APOCA.. 

Eviden(nada  la  importaucia  del  comercio,  la  clase  de  preparaci6n  que  ezige  y  k 
diversidad  de  operaciones  realizadas  con  la  cooperacion  de  no  pocos  mu: 
obstante,  los  Estados  y  los  particulares  no  se  percataron,  en  todo  tiempo,  dela 
de  la  preparacion  t6cuica  del  comerciante,  porque  antes  dd  mglo  XIX,  Im 
secundaria  clasica  fu6  la  tini(;a  fuente  de  cultura  hasta  nuestra  6poca  y  el  dnico  fmidA- 
mento  de  la  educaci6n  nacional.  A  su  calor  formdronse  los  espiritus,  ducipliniioni 
las  inteligoncias,  influyendo  poderosamente  en  todas  laa  manifestaciones  del  iofeiii; 
pero  como  tal  ensefianza  no  podia  por  si  sola  satisfacer  las  mdltiplee  necendadd  y 
exigeucias  socialos,  alguuos  pensadores  pidieron,  con  inaiBtencia,  en  el  eifl^  XVIII, 
la  sustitucion  de  otra  eiisenanza  mds  adecuada  a  las  nuevaa  direcciones  imrhhi 
Y  despu^s  de  mucho  discutir  y  largo  batallar,  surgieron  nuevas  institucioneB  dooaBta 
enderezadas  a  contribuir  a  la  cultura  general  do  la  juventud  estudioea  predominMide 
en  ellas  la  ensefianza  de  las  lenguas  vivas,  sin  dejar  de  satiafacer  otraa  engenciM  dt 
orden  te6rico,  sentidas  en  nuestra  opof.*a.  Este  movimento  ae  propag6,  i^^)iidmBMali, 
dentro  y  fuera  de  cad  a  nacion  allf  donde  la  necesidad  do  una  ensefianza  especial  en 
mds  imperioea. 

En  los  anos  ISai,  1808,  1815.  1816.  1829,  y  1843  aparcfrieron  en  Frmncia  dr 
escuelas  profeeioualcs,  siguiendo  hi  ego  el  ejemplo  B^lgica,  Alemania,  Italia, 
y  Am^'rica;  extendi^^ndose  tambien  el  movimientopor  establecor  escuelas  de 
aunque  muy  pocas  hasta  18o0,  tomando  impulse  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  romorciilw 
hacia  la  mitad  del  siglo  XIX,  alcanzando  la  ensefianza  mercantil  una  oiganiacitfa 
general,  verdadera  y  apropiada  a  las  necesidades  sentidas.  Pero  la  revolucidn  no 
se  roalizo  en  todas  partes,  aunque  en  todas  se  han  establecido  escuelas  ospecialsi 
industrialcs  y  comerciaU^.  De  aquf  nace  la  restricciun  del  influjo  de  la  enaefiaBM 
cldsica  que  origino  otra  iiueva,  llumada  mas  tarde  a  dosen  vol  verse  vigoraaamenla  y 
destinada  a  completar  la  educaci^n  cldsica,  constituycndo  asf  uno  de  los  principaiss 
factoro.-9  de  ])rospcridad  econumica  y  de  progrcso  moral  y  ciN'il.  Peroal  princijiiii,i 
venlad,  ningun  Estado  floreciente  sentfa  la  necesidad  <le  cstimular  y  desenvolvsr  la 
infltruc(!ion  mercantil,  porque  cada  pais  tenia  que  proveer,  eras!  cxclustvamente  y  Ma 
competeucia  extraua,  al  merr>ado  interior  y  colonial,  rcservados  con  exceaivo  c^o,  a 
la  prodncri(^)n  nacional.  Desenvolviuee  asi  el  comcrcio  sin  obsticulas  insupenblaSi 
ni  choques  violentos  y  sin  imponcr  a  los  comerciantes  la  necesidad  pr&cticade  adqidnr 
conocimient4K)  cspe^'iales  y  profundos  aren'a  de  lus  condicioncs  econ^micaa  da  lai 
paises  extranjeros  por  no  ofre<*er9e  la  oi»ortunidad  de  su  utilizacidn  en  las  relacioBai 
del  comen'io  exterior. 

Impuestas  \>ot  cada  Estado,  trivilizacion  y  lenguas  en  sus  respectivos  mereadoa  j 
coloniaa,  limit 660  la  ensefianza  de  las  lenguas  extranjeras  quedando  radocido  • 
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influjo  politico,  mill  tar  y  civil  a  una  sola  coea,  per  practicarae  en  el  mismo  caiflpo, 
y  la  preparaoi6u  comercial,  limitada  en  las  administraciones  mercantUes;  bastaba  la 
experiencia  individual  para  las  exigencias  del  trifico. 

A  mediados  del  siglo  XIX,  el  dcsarrollo  industrial  coloc6  a  todas  las  naciones  euro- 
peas  en  un  pi^  de  igualdad  qu&  hizo  indtil  el  r^men  restrictivo  da  la  nav^gaddn 
y  del  comercio,  dando  amplio  espacio  a  la  comunicaci6n  intemacional,  imponiendo 
la  necesidad  de  una  preparacion  t^cnica  id6nea. 

La  nueva  dircccion  dada  por  Inglatena  a  la  politica  comercial  transfonnd  las  r^- 
ciones  interuaclonales  v  economicas,  come  se  tiansformaron  loe  m^todos  induBtrialeB 
en  todo  el  mundo,  en  la  illtima  mitad  del  siglo  XVIII  impeliendo  a  todaa  las  nadonea 
europeas  al  nuevo  arreglo  teonico  y  econ6mico  de  la  pioducci6n  manufacturera. 
Ninguna  naoi6n  podia  disputarle  el  cetro  industrial  y  comercial  a  Ing^ataim  y 
favoreoida  }>or  tan  peregrina  situaci^m,  s61o  aspirab&  al  perfeccionamiento  de  las 
olasea  t^K'nicas  de  la  produccion  adn  no  superadas. 

En  el  interin,  los  demas  paises  aumentaban  su  producci6n  manufacturera  tiivoreci- 
das  por  las  escuelas  industriales,  tiempo  ha  posefdas  por  Inglatena. 

Son6,  ])ue8,  la  hora  en  que  las  deipds  naciones  se  resolvieron  a  airontar  el  meicado 
del  mundo  disputandoselo  a  los  ingleses. 

La8  expoaicioncs  internacionales  de  Ix)ndrcs  (1851);  de  Paris  (1867);  de  Yiena  (1868), 
iniciaron  una  nueva  economia  c  inauguiaron  una  lucha  comercial  intemadonal, 
consider^^ndosc  cada  naciOn  tocnica  y  suficientemente  prepaiada  para  ocupar  todos 
los  mercados;  y  dieron  asi  muerte  al  monoplio  industrial  ingl^.  Desde  eate  inatante 
cristalizan  Ioh  esfuerzos  de  Europa  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Arnica,  para  proteger 
a  los  industriales  y  comeniantes  en  sus  empresas  de  penetraddn  en  loe  mercadoB 
ooloniales  extra-europeos  y  la  conquista  de  ellos  abierta  para  todo  el  mundo,  mientrae 
los  mercados  europeos,  con  excepci6n  del  de  la  Gran  Bretafia,  se  defendfan  con 
elevadoa  derochos  de  frontera. 

Establecieronsc  enioncc^  algunos  museos  comercialea,  sociedades  de  exportacidn 
y  otras  ini^titucioncs  anillogad  destinadas  a  promover  y  apoyar  las  exportaciones  na- 
cionalcs,  merced  a  los  esfuerzos  de  los  c6nsules  que  hasta  esa  ^poca861otenian  repre- 
sentaci6n  diplomdtica.  La  insuficiencla  era  general,  faltaba  la  experiencia  y  la 
organizacion  comercial;  era  indi.'^cutible  la  necesidad  de  comerciantea  aptos  para 
patrooinar  las  corriontcs,  dotados,  si  no  de  la  experiencia  tradicional,  por  lo  menos 
de  un  (  umulo  de  conocimientoa  teuricos  sufirientes  para  la  lucha  intemacional  mer- 
cantil.    lie  aqui  el  origen  de  la  cultura  comercial  expuesta  siquiera  en  cifra. 

Loii  Estados,  que  tuvieron  antes  la  ensefianza  comercial  por  cosa  de  poca  importancia 
aientaron,  ayudaron  eficazmente,  la  iniciativa  privada,  la  tarea  de  promover,  de 
di.>^ciplinar  y  dirigir  esta  ensefianza  torndndola  en  un  ramo  principal  del  sistema 
didactico  nacioiial,  y  tienen  hoy  grande  interns  en  preparar,  de  la  manera  m4s  pr&ctica 
y  elevada,  a  las  generaciones  comerciales  de  maiiana. 

La  ensefianza  comercial  siguehoy,  paralelamente,  la  experiencia  econ6mica  de  cada 
pais  y  al  ('om])ds  (]ue  aumenta  la  utilidad  y  la  complexidad  de  la  vida,  d^jase  sentlr 
taiubieii  la  necesidad  imperiosa  de  comerciantea  de  extensa  y  s61ida  instruccidn 
<lirer(a  y  conveniontemente  adquirida,  como  factor  de  buen  ^xito.  Nace  de  aqui 
cl  anlielo  conti^mporaneo  de  prepamr,  cient(fi(?amente,  lo  mAs  completamente  posible, 
a  las  persijiias  destinadas  a  ocupar  puestos  \-isible8  en  la  vida  econ6mica;  y  es  ya 
nei  e>i(Ia(l  inaplazable  dar  nuevas  direccionea  a  los  estudios  comerciales,  porque  la 
vi<ia  e('oni')nuca  contempordnea,  no  puede  patrocinarse  con  la  sola  experiencia  y  con 
el  auxilio  exclusivo  de  los  ct)nocimient<^)8  profetdonales. 

Para  coikk  or,  valoiizar  o  interpretar  laa  leyes  que  rigen  el  mundo  economico,  se 
ha  nxmester  una  cultura  completamente  cientifica,  proporcionada  por  medio  de 
m^todos  y  pi  (X  edimientos  inherentes  a  la  ensefianza  superior,  aunque  no  faltan  todavla 
inteligencia^miopas  que  no  alcancen  aver  la  necesidad  de  un  plan  de  estudios  cientifico 
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para  la  carrera  del  comercio,  y  existen  no  pocos  comerciaatas  que  repugmn  I0 
estudios  que  en  su  sentir  no  son  pr&cticofl,  eoto  es,  que  no  proporoionaii,  Mgda  tllaK 

conooimientos  de  inmedlata  aplicaci6n. 

GRADO8  Y  CLA8BS  DE   BNSBS^ANZA  COMEnaAL;  8U  MATDRALBJU   T  RN 


El  crecido  ntimero  de  materias  de  ensefianza  exigido  por  las  imperioflU 
mercan tiles;  la  importancia  absoluta  y  relativa  de  cada  aaignatura  y  In  eztcnafin  y 
profundidad  de  los  estudios  cientfficos  y  profeaionales,  han  impuesto  la  diviridB  de  li 
ensefianza  comercial  en  doa  grados;  uno  profesional  y  otro  univeFritario. 

La  detorminaci6n  de  la  Hnea  de  desenvolvimiento  que  cada  nacitfn  pu«de  s^gidrt 
a  fm  de  dar  el  mayor  auge  y  eficacia  a  la  ensefianza  especial  o  profesiona],  se  d^M  a  ks 
congresos  intemacioles  de  ensefianza  te<Srica  y  a  las  asociacioneB  de  importancia  wtahlt 
cidas  en  Alemania,  Francia,' Suiza,  Italia,  Espafia  y  Estadoa  Unidos  de.  AmMca. 
Esta  ensefianza  ofrece  hoy  caracteres  fundamentales  y  comnnoB.  Loa  planei  dt 
estudios  son  substancialmente  id6ntico8  en  todas  partes  para  este  grado  de  rnnrflinia: 
s6lo  difieren  los  programas  en  la  extenaidn  justificada  en  cada  plantel  por  aus  propioi 
y  especiales  fines.  La  ensefianza  especial  o  profesional  satiaface  a  una  ni 
close  de  comerciantes  y  agentcs  de  comercio,  que  ofrecen  no  pocos  grupoa  con 
clalLdmas  exigencias,  debiondo,  por  lo  mismo,  fijar  su  propia  organizacidn  para  satii- 
faccr  las  necesidades  de  e^te  linaje  de  alumnos.  De  aqui  la  aubdiviidtSn  de  eate  giado 
de  ensefianza  en  inferior,  media  y  superior.  E^ta  Bubdiv]si6n  de  la  ensefianza  praf^ 
sional  ha  creado  tres  clases  de  escuelas  de  comercio:  Inferiores,  medias  y  superiora^ 
sin  exigir  la  sucesi6n  de  una  clase  a  otra,  como  se  realiza  de  la  primera  •wirfSftf*  a 
la  pegunda  y  de  ^sta  a  la  superior.  Cada  clase  de  escuela  tiene  finalidad  piopia  7 
exclusiva  y  en  cada  una  de  ellas,  el  curriculum  de  eptudios  es  completo,  impartiHido 
instrucci6n  integral,  tenida  por  suficiente  para  las  categorias  especiales  de  alumnos  m 
cuyo  provecho  se  organiz6  tal  enscnanza.  Pero  nada  impide  el  que  se  pneda  panr 
de  una  escuela  a  otra  para  adquirir  nociones  profesionales  mis  amplias  y  profiindii» 
espec^almeute  de  las  escuelas  medias  a  las  superiores,  sin  que  sean,  desde  lucgOi 
preparatorias,  esto  es,  que  la  inferior  prepare  para  la  media  y  dsta  para  la  iuperior, 
como  pudiora  creerse. 

La  ensefianza  profesional  inferior  tiene  diversas  y  notables  modalidadea,  en  CMk 
pafs,  dcbido  al  reclutamiento  de  los  alumnos. 

La  escuela  do  comercio  media  se  dedica  a  prcparar  una  categoila  de  comerdantfli 
y  emploados  do  comercio  mds  cle vada  que  la  de  las  escuelas  inferiores  que  las  dicuai- 
tancias  de  la  vida  puedcu  llamar  a  distinguidas  posicioncs.  De  aqui  la  relativa 
extcnsi6n  dc  las  nociones  t^cnicas  propordonadas  y  la  continuacidn  de  la  obia  de 
cultura  general  iniciada  en  la  escuela  comercial  inferior.  El  deaenvolvimiento  de 
cada  uno  dc  los  ramos  de  ensefianza,  que  informan  el  plan  de  estudios  de  las  eKonlai 
de  comercio  medias  no  es  iddntico  en  todos  los  pafses,  pero  si  comprende  materias  de 
cultura  ^'cnoral  y  cursos  de  instrucoidn  especial  o  profesional. 

La  escuela  superior  de  comercio,  denominada  tambi^n  ''escuela  de  altoe  ftiidini 
comerciales  "  imparte  ensefianza  profesional  m&a  extensa  y  profunda,  y  prepara  paia  bi 
instituciones  comerciales  0  industrialos,  que  exijan  el  grade  nUis  elevado  de  educacite 
e  instrucri6n  comen^ial  y  habilita,  tambi^n.  para  el  profosondo  mercantil.  Hay 
variedad  de  tipos  en  B^lgi(*a,  Francia,  Suiza,  Espafia,  Italia,  Portugal,  AigentiBa,  etc, 
siendo  el  prototipo  de  todas,  el  Establocimiento  Superior  de  Comercio  de  Ambcni  y 
llama  hoy  la  atenci6n  pdblica,  el  Instituto  Comercial  de  Roma  por  su  original 
Kaci6n. 

Las  naciones  de  habla  teut6nica  e  inglesa  no  dan  muestia  de  pereibir  la 
de  esta  casta  de  escuelas,  habiendo  desenvuelto  ampliamente  la  OMefiania  intekr 
y  media   Aun  cuando  las  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio  difieren  eo  los 
dtados,  y  aun  dentro  de  cada  pafs,  como  en  Suisa.  pongo  por  caeo,  por 
a  final idades  diversas,  no  obstante  todas  reclutan  a  sua  alumnos  de 
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mente  colocadas  y  comprenden  en  aus  planes  de  estudioe:  (a)  Giencias  matemiticas^ 
flsicas,  mecdnicas  con  bus  derivaciones  concrotas,  comerdales,  industriales  y  agrfcolas; 
(b)  ciencias  jurfdicas;  (c)  ciencias  econ6micas;  (d)  historia  y  geografla  comerdales; 
(e)  sociologia;  (f)  lengua  nacional,  extranjeras  c  historia  literaria;  (g)  ensefianzas 
abstractas  y  concretas  indispensables  para  la  disdplina  mental,  moral  y  cfvica,  y  la 
correcta  y  elegante  comunicaci6n  oral  y  escrita  del  pensamiento. 

£1  grade  univeraitario  comprende  la  ensefianza  comercial  m&B  elevada  que  la 
superior  por  el  m^todo  y  la  orientaci6n  especialfsima  de  sus  estudioe.  Existe  en  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  America,  Inglaterra,  Suiza,  B^lgica  e  Italia,  con  diversa  organiza- 
ci6n,  habiendo  cristalizado  perfecta  y  hcrmosamente  en  la  Universidad  Comercial 
de  "  Luis  Bocconi ''  de  Mil^.  £sta  ya  c61ebre  univenddad  comercial  asegura,  con  la 
especializaci6n  de  los  curses,  una  preparaci6n  m£s  directa  para  el  estudio  de  ciertu 
inaterias  tecnicas.  Ua  logrado  conciiiar  la  necesidad  de-generalizar  la  ensefianza 
comercial  con  la  de  especializar  la  que  proi>orcionar&  a  los  alumnoe  un  eatudio  mia 
inmediato;  en  esto  se  diferiencia  de  las  universidadee  comerdales  elLtranjeras  reaU- 
zando  algo  m&a  orgdnico  y  eficaz. 

La  Universidad  Comercial  de  Zurich  expide  los  siguientestitulos;  diploma  de  cien- 
cias comercialos,  diploma  para  la  ensefianza  de  estas  ciendas  y  doctorado  de  economfa 
polltica. 

El  plan  de  eetudios  de  las  universidades  comerdales  panamericanas  debe  diferen- 
ciarse  completauiente  del  de  las  escuelas  superiores  y  comprender,  a  semejanza  del 
de  la  Universidad  de  Comercio  de  Mildn,  una  parte  de  ensefianza  general,  com(in  y 
obligatoria  para  todos  los  alumnos,  y  otrade  cursoe  espedales,  a  voluntad,  reladonadot 
con  la  dencia  ccon6mica  para  podcr  estudiane  con  mis  detend6n  y  profundidad  y 
con  inter^  mia  directo  en  la  vida  del  tr&fico. 

La  cnseQanza  general  asegurard  a  los  alumnos  la  adquiflici6n  de  un  conjunto  ofgdnico 
de  couocimiontos  ccon6micoe  extensos,  base  de  todo  estudio  posterior  realizable  para 
cualquiera  de  los  variailoa  ramos  comprendidos  en  las  escuelas  profesionales. 

Los  curHos  espcciaKs  preparardn  para  la  direccidn  de  grandes  establecimientos 
econ6micus  comerciales  y  soluci6n  de  los  problemas  relacionados  con  ellos. 

Aliora;  como  quiera  que  la  diffcil  y  harto  complicada  ensefianza  comercial,  en  sue 
grados  y  elates,  exija  profesores  id6neos,  y  pedag<Sgicamente  preparados,  para  la  propia 
eficacia  de  ella,  incunibe  a  la  universidad  comercial  formarlos,  ya  que  en  su  seno  se 
debe  impartir  euseilanza  e.specializada. 

OBST.U^tTLOS  QUE  SK  OPONEN  A  LA  KNSESANZA  COMERCIAL  Y  A  HV  DIFUHI^N  PIUNCIPAL- 

MENTE    EN   AMERICA. 

Nu  o1).stante  la  importancia  y  trascendencia  indiscutible  del  comercio  y  el  empefia 
despl^ado  por  los  gobiernos,  para  la  mejor  organizaci6n  comercial  profesional,  atendi- 
das  las  multiples  necetddades  de  cada  pais,  sdgunos  obstdculos  impiden  el  progreso  y 
la  difusi6n  de  tan  util  y  necesaria  ensefianza. 

Desde  luego,  advi^rtese  sin  esfuerzo  en  todas  partes  que  las  clases  superiores  re- 
pu^nan  el  comei-cio,  las  medias  le  dedican  los  miembros  menos  Inteligentes,  menos 
instruldoH  o  los  fracasados  en  los  primeros  afios  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  y  las 
inferiored  80  dedican,  preferentemente,  a  los  oficios  y  otrus  menesteres.  Y  cuando 
estos  dltimos  se  deciden  a  falta  de  mejor  carrera  por  la  mercantil,  es  convencidos  de 
que  no  uecositan  otra  preparaci6n  que  la  pr&ctica  de  la  misma,  o  sea,  el  simple 
a])rendizaje  \nilgar,  como  acaece  generalmente  en  America. 

Las  escuelas  de  comercio  deedefiadas  por  las  clase»  superiores  y  consideradas  coma 
una  superfetacion  por  la  clase  media,  estdn  condenadas,  fatalmente,  a  ser  refugio  de 
los  parias  de  la  ensefianza,  y  explicase  asi  como  en  la  hora  presente,  a  pesar  de  laiga  y 
meritfsima  lucha,  no  haya  el  ntimero  exigido  por  la  pobladon  comercial  de  cada  pals  y 
por  sus  exigeucias  mercantiles.  Impide  tambi^n  el  desenvolvimiento  gradual  de  eeta 
ensefianza  y  la  multiplicaci6n  de  las  respectivas  escuelas,  la  carencia  de  capital  sufi- 
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clcnte,  08to  es,  de  medios  de  occion,  de  publicidad,  y  U  inBuficiaicift  de  1ft 

do  la  ensoilanza.    Do  aquf,  la  falta  do  instalaciones  completaB  y  adeciUMlM  j  4t 

medios  de  propaganda  y  difupiun. 

Las  condicioncfl  de  ingroso,  que  habilitan  para  aeguir  la  ensellanzft  uidven 
especial  t^rnica,  rostan  poblaci6n  ei^olar  a  lai*  oftcuelaf*  de  comeirio  inferiors  y 

De  las  consideracionea  expua^tas  se  infiere  claramente,  que  la  ensefiftnzm 
paiiamericana  oxi^o  oondiciones  e^pec-ialfsimas  para  que  adquierm  mayor  deeeiiTahri- 
micnto  y  difusidn,  y  el  rcc*lutamicnto  de  los  alumnos  sea  voia  f&oil,  rin  dcjar  ds  ttl- 
girles  preparacu')!!  convenicnto.  Esta^  condiciones  ataAen  a  la  oiganisacidn  de  h 
ensoilanza  inferior  y  a  las  oondicionea  de  ingreso  en  e^taa  clased  de  escudftB.  CnaalD 
a  lo  ])rimer()  ho  ha  monester  crear  seccionofl  inferiore:*  de  comorcio  en  lie 
prim  arias  fuponores  y  on  los  co1<^oh  de  eegunda  ensenanza:  Becciones  qne  ii 
los  ahimnujf  on  las  ciencias  comercialoH  fundamentales  y  en  bub  principales  prActictf: 
y  los  certificados  dosuficiencia  que  otorguen.  habilitardn  ]>ara  el  ingre^  en  lae 
inforloros  y  medias.  ra'pe<*tivamonto. 

(  ONDK'ION'KS   QIE    ULUCIDAN    KL  TEMA   PROPVB8TO. 

Kxpuestiis,  sumeramonto,   las  (*uusidenu'iones  gcneralc^  enderezadaa  al 
i'iiniento  del  tenia  proi)uest()  para  o^^to  Segundo  Congreno  Cientffiro 
quo  mo  cabe  la  alta  y  singular  honra  de  tratar,  lo  dividir^  en  cada  una  de  bub  peiUa 
soparundo  la^  cuostionos  pani  dar  las  soluoiones  a  mi  humllde  entender,  miB  coa- 

veniontes. 

;.Como  puodo  una  na('i(3n  proparar  de  la  mancra  mds  efoctiva  a  Iob  juvenes  pan  k 
carrera  comorcial  que  dobo  cmprondorse,  bien  sea  en  dicha  nacl^m  o  en  un  pafitK- 
tranjeru?  ( a )  ^  En  las  escuolas  (pie  forman  pai  tc  del  sistema  csrolar  publico?  (&>£!■ 

lasostniolas  so.'-tonidus  por  dotacion  particular? 

La  mancra  mds  eficaz  do  ])roparar  a  la  juvontud  para  la  carrera  comerclal,  dcnboo 
Miora  dol  pais,  comprondo  divorsos  medios:  unos  rcferentes  a  lap  escuelaB  y  otm,  abi 
alnmnos  a  las  institu<'ii)nos  ])rotoi'toras  y  a  la  ensenanza  mL^ma. 

M(>dir)s  roforontoB  a  las  oscuolas:  (a)  Organizar  conveniontemente  la 
comorcial  on  bub  d<>s  grados  y  troH  rlast's,  on  las  localidades  comerciales  de  ii 
tancia,  <>mpozand(»  [xtr  soocionos  ostablocidas  on  las  escuclaB  comunee 
oHciab's  y  ])artiru lares  y  on  los  cologios  de  sogunda  enBofianza  nacionales  y 
laros.  Kstiis  Boccionos  proparatorias,  quo  solo  im]>artirdn  las  nocionos  fundamcnldv 
<lel  cuinorcio.  dosportaran  la  vocacion,  iniciaran  la  oducociun  e  instruccidn  coitr 
rialoB  y  ovidonciaran  la  importancia,  utilidad  y  convcuicncia  de  eBtudiar,  debida- 
monto,  carrera  tan  lucrativa  e  im}M)rtanto  on  la<«  oscuolas  inforiorpB  y  niediM  dt 
comorcio.  quodando  despu/s,  his  alumnos  pn*parado0  para  dominar  loe  Mtudiir 
ciimorcialoBsuporioros  y  univorsitanos. 

(6)  Va\  las cscuelas suptfrioros  dc  com(*rcio,  quo  w* oncuentran  bajo  la  adminurtncida 
particular: 

1 .  Subvcncitiucs  ospccialcs  del  Ksiado.  do  Ioh  municipioe.  de  laac&nianMde< 
pam((uc])os(*aninatorial(*scolarcom]ilotooimpartaucnBoiianzaobjetiva; 

2.  IV)toccii'>n  del  lOstado  para  la  fundacii'm  de  OBTUolari  inforioreB  y  nu 
<*oinercio  cim  ])lan  unifonne: 

H.  rrotecci('>n  del  Kstado.  de  Ioh  niunici]uos.  de  las  ciudadcB  conierciales  y  debt 
c:irr.aras  de  cnuii-rcic)  i>ara  la  fundacion  do  oscniolas  de  comorcio: 

I.  rrott'ccii'tn  de  la.*«  u'randes  onipri>sa.s  econoinico-comercialoH  o  induatrialei  paiali 
iiinduciiju  en  la  capital  de  cada  republics  de  una  univon<idad  do  coniercio; 

•'>.  lns])e<>ci()ii  es])iM'ial  <lel  I'^tado  y  d(*  las  camaras  de  comorcio  de  la  cnaeAaBMy 
Utopian lienttt  de  preiiiios  pecuniarias  y  bonorf  licos  a  las  mojorce  escnelM  de  oooMKiii 
a  fin  de  asi%nirar  la  bueua  eimefianza  y  la  rimveniento  emulacidn; 

w.  obliirar  la  expusicitai  pormanonto,  durante  ol  afio  OHColar,  de  los  trabajoidtki 
aliiii)nu«  ]iara  priMiiiar.  an\ialmonte.  a  los  mds  notaMos  con  diplomas  y  medallH; 


7.  ('reaci6u  de  cu 
coinerci»Ies  de  impo: 


8.  Crcaci6n  dc  acs 

prOBTosar  por  talta  de 

McdioB  rcfpruntee  i 

1.  Multiplicaci<3ti  i 
coracrcio  para  perf ec 

2.  Creadon  de  ceri 
rente,  a  Iub  empleoa  ] 

3.  Exigir.  para  el 
haber  concluldo  la  c: 

4.  Exigir,  pv^  el  i 
elemeutales.  ffsica  e: 
versal,  o  haber  cursa 

5.  Exigir  para  el  ii 
el  certificado  de  segi 

6.  Siipreaii5n  del  p 
de  las  esciielaa  de  coi 

7.  Creaciiin  del  do 

8.  Este  doctoradu 

Mcdioa  relorenles  a 
I.  Crcor  iin  coiiBej< 
ci6a  y  vi^lancia;  pi 
maiK^ra  mja  eficaz  d 
comorcial,  a  Iin  de  a 
plina  de  lus  {utiiroa  c 
Medics  referentea  i 

1.  Exi^'ir  <iiio  la  e 
y  con  carficter  experi 

2.  Que  rtea  meliidic 
iiliimmos,  aulicitandc 
de  lo  que  dcbeo  deja 

3.  Xo  permitir  cnfn 
esta  en^cilimza  ticne 
tides  que  deben  ejer< 
tiempo,  lac  Icyee  a  i 
aprcciar.  distinsuir  ) 

4.  No  i)ermitir  la  i 
las  ia'^talaciones  nee 
ileade  el  triple  iiiinto 
contemiiorJineo  delie 

inteli(;i'ntpmente,  piU 
aronHejar,  atiiiad^rne 

5.  El  material  eec 
coroerrial  compuesto 
nacionales  y  merradf 
geogrificos,  comercia 
tartis  de  viae  de  tra; 
apliparlaa;  una  coleci 
tiva»  aobre  la  natura 
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eapecfmeneB  de  las  diferentes  medidas  de  loDgitud  y  volumen  con  hi 
de  los  pesot)  y  las  medidaB  nacionales;  una  colecci6n  de  eBtAmpillaa  de 
y  cuanto  intercse  al  comercio  nacional  e  intemacional;  (b)  un  laboimtario  psa  Ih 
manipulaciones  con  aparatoe  y  ioa  instnimentos  de  fiaicft  y  de  quImAcm  aprapjadoi  y 
loa  triinsmL^orcs  de  movimientoB  mecdnicos;  (c)  una  bibliotecm  cempueBta  de  IDra 
referentcs  a  las  asignaturas  ensefiadas  en  las  escuelaa,  y  publicacioiieB  rnimiiiiihi 
de  a\it6grafofl  do  cursos  y  de  conferencias  dados  en  la  eocuelm;  uda  coleocidn  de  cs- 
pcdiontet)  aut^nticos  judiciales  y  extra  judiciales,  cemercialeB  y  civiles,  anotedos  par 
los  profcsores  de  derecho,  a  fin  de  poder  mostrar  el  mecanismo  de  las  incomcdoiMi, 
abusas  y  picardias  en  los  procesos;  (d)  las  escuelae  inferioree  y  medies  de  oomcRb 
tendrdn  una  oficiiia  de  prdctica  comercial,  sigui^ndope  de  preferencim,  cl  sbUBe 
americano  do  libretas. 

Las  esouolas  Hiiporiorcs  y  Ian  universidadei^  de  comercio,  fuera  del  lOuseo,  tendiie 
nn  "banco  modelo.'* 

VA  inui^oo  comercial  dc  estos  (il times  establecimientos  serk  mtm  extenao  que  el  de 
l.i<?  oecucbh'  infcriores  y  medias,  y  tendr&  por  objeto  eneefiar.  e  informar  a  fabricaatsi 
manufactureros,  mediante  el  conocimiento  de  loe  productoe,  accrca  de  Ioa 
dores  y  de  los  productoros.  En  cl  museo  se  onseftar&a  laa  ciencias  comefcialea, 
ralcH,  agrf colas,  etc.  Se  estudiar&n,  pricticamente,  los  actoe  comerdalai,  y  m 
cionardu  noticias  intoresantes  sobre  f&bricas  preferidas  y  gustos  especiales  de 
localidades  nacionales  y  extranjeras.  Las  muestras  de  este  mueeo  estaiin 
cradas  en  libroH  especiales.  haci^ndoee  constar  el  pais  productor  y  el  origen  wtg6xk  loi 
oasoH.  Las  colecciones  so  considerardn  dcsde  tres  puntos  de  visita:  (a)  ICuertiaiki 
de  productoB  de  exportAci6n;  (b)  muestrarlos  de  productoo  de  ImpottacidD:  (c) 
muostrarios  de  embalajes  y  aderezos  o  aprestos.  Estos  muestrarioa  deboi  compoiMne 
s6lo  de  materias  quo  se  adapten  a  formar  colecciones  en  libroe  como  telae,  papelai. 
piele:),  etc.  lias  colecciones  contenidas  en  vasijas  y  las  mineraMgicaa,  anatteicM 
y  gool6gicas,  etc.,  se  dispondr&n  en  estanterfas  adecuadas  paia  sa  tfcil  manejo  y  et- 
tudio.  Habrd  tambi^^n  una  colecci^n  de  catAlogos  ilustiadoa.  £1  banco  modeb 
tendrd  por  objeto  utilizar  los  conocimientos  adquiridoe  en  los  estudioB  de  tanfoii 
comercial es,  de  derecho  y  de  otros  ramos  para  ensefiar  c6mo  deben  inidane,  dcHB- 
vol  verso  y  liquid  arse  las  distintas  operaciones  mercantiles,  paia  ejecatailaa  en  la 
correspondencia,  en  los  cdlculos,  en  los  rcgistros  y  en  la  formacidn  de  laa  actaa  y  doctt- 
mcntos  relacionados  con  las  susodichas  operaciones;  en  una  palabra.  poner  a 
nos  on  aptitud  de  tomiir  parte  en  la  vida  comercial,  no  bien  bayan  temdnado 
tudios,  con  plcno  dominio  del  mecanismo  de  los  negocioe,  sin  eeotir  laa  dificoHadfli 
do  una  preparaci6n  prdctica  posterior.  Los  aspirantes  al  doctoiado  comerdal, 
ejercer  cl  profcsorado,  practicar&n  tambi^n  en  el  "banco  modelo**;  (e)  Se 
cerdn  virtitus  t*0Htcnidas  por  tod  as  las  escuelas  comercialee,  p(»que  ellaa  courtitoy 
los  ojcrcicios  prdrticos  m^  sencillos  y  hacederos  y  consistir&n  en  ezaminar  kv  e»- 
tui)l(.*cimientos  comerrialcs.  indastriaUM  y  sociales,  primero  a  tftulo  colectxvo  y  det- 
pu^>H  a  tftulo  individual.  A.  las  visitas  colectivaa  preceder4n  conferendaa  en  Iw 
cuales  se  dcscribrlrd.  a  grandcs  rasgos,  el  otganismo  econ6mico  que  ha  de  TUtaiw- 
Kstivs  visitas  deben  dosenvolver  el  h&bito  de  la  observacidn  y  condudr  a  la 
y  Odtimular,  mediante  ciertos  ejercicios,  la  inlciativa. 


Pelincar  el  plan  de  estitdios  que  prepare  mejor  a  lo9  jdtetui  para  emprmder  didia 
romcrcinl.     Cada  csqucina  sugerido  deberd  connderar,  no  $6Io  el  eardder  dd 
tducfUivo  del  pais  para  el  cual  ae  intente  estableecr  el  plan  ffeneral,  nno  kt  eonwenim-^ 
<:ia  y  po9ih\lxdad  de  Ikvar  a  la  prdrtica  un  atrto  uni/omu  de  inttruoei&n 
fo*Io8  hs  jHilses  iHinamcricanos. 

A.  Plan  bi<Mial  para  la  onsefian^a  (xtmcrcial  prpparatoria  de  las  eenielaa 
Auporiurc**:  Lentil  a  narional  con  aplicacidn  a  la  pr&ctica  del  comercio, 
'lei  comercio  na<-iomJ  c  intemacional,  contabilidad  sencilla  superior. 


vj 


ii6imca,  aritm^ica  conu 
manual  cducativo — ejeri 

visitaa  sisteiniticaa  ft  los 

B.  Plan  de  eatudioa  I 
de  seguoda  eneeflanza: 
lengiia  comercial  extran; 
tenedurfa  de  librae,  ari 
F^ffa,  dibujo.  dactilogtt 
miticaa. 

Observaciones  comuuf 
naturae  ee  eosenari  en  d 
rea  pondr&a  en  manoe  d< 
a  que  d6  lugar  k  toorla  , 
en  la  prdctii'a;  {2)  la  pHl 
pondencia  no  weii  objet 
en  la  medidft  que  la  ocat 

C.  Plan  de  eetudioe  t 
preparatorio: 

ARo  preparalorio. — Ms 
Utria,  universal,  dibujo  g 

Prima-  aHo. — Lengua  i 
ci6n  del  comcrcio  nac 
eeteni^raFIa,  trabajo  mai 

Stgundo  aflo. — Lengui 
econdmica,  lengua  come 
empresas,  estenograffa,  c 

Tercer  aflo. — Cotreepoti 
nee  de  eranomfa  poHtica 
vifitas  sistemtiticas. 

Obicrvado-Mi. — (1)  Lai 
ee  escogorSn  para  que  pu 
y  Derecho  se  limitoriu 
camientoe  de  escrituraa. 

D.  Plan  de  eetudioe  c 
cional,  ret6rica  mercant 
extranjeraa  e  hiakiria  li 
historia  del  comcrcio,  m 
industrialea  y  agricolae; 
derecho  civil,  derecho  c 
cial  comparutiva,  legiali 
prdctica  comercial  y  viai 

ObtervacKrnti.—'E.-a  ei  i 
pondencia  en  varias  len 
vender;  a  preparar  loa  i 
recibir  y  a  ectrogar  mere 
6rdencH  poelalcB,  cheque 
conetitucidn  de  lae  firmi 
nado  con  el  comercio  iut 

En  cuanto  al  comerci 
caderfae  en  la  plaza  del 
micntofl  en  la  reeepciiSn 
y  seguro;  calcular  laa  le; 
con  todaa  laa  operacione 
cionadoR  con  la  importa 
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o6digo8  telegrdficoe  y  cnvfos  de  mensajes  en  len<«:iiAJe  comt&n,  en  c6digo  y  en 
iiicorporar*i6n  y  rcgistro  do  buques,  sifpiificado  y  usos  de  las  factum  y  loa 
costo  comparativo  y  desventaja  de  las  rutas  comerciales. 

Plan  bienal  para  las  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio:  Lengua  nacionftl,  rvtMcA  y 
16gica,  raices  gricgas  y  latinas,  literatura  comparada,  actualidades  gaogHtBcam, 
miticas  aplicadas,  merceolog(a,  comercio,  contabilidad  pdblica  y  de  emprai 
pondencia  comercial  e  industrial,  cconomla  comerdal  e  industrial,  c6di80  de 
c6digo  civil,  legislaci^n  fiscal  comparada  y  de  preeupuesioB,  prictMcm 
tratadoB  dc  comercio,  cconomfa  poHtica,  estadfstica,  elementos  de  biologfa, 
de  sociologfa. 

CuTBOB  voluntarios:  Derecho  adnunistrativo,  derocho  constiiucional,  hiatoria  dipl»> 
m&tica,  derecho  inter nacional,  derecho  consular. 

Observacioncs. — En  el  curso  de  actualidades  geogr&ficas  se  estudUr&n  las  SMmtof  y 
los  acontecimientos  tendiontes  a  modificar  la  situacion  de  las  naciones  y  1m 
flccuencias  de  tales  acontecimientos. 

Plan  de  oHludios  para  las  univeisidades  de  comercio:  Ciendas  econdmicM, 
cipios  do  economfa  poUtica,  historia  crftica  de  los  principales  eetablecimiei 
cialoH  ecouoniicos,  hacienda  publira,  principios  de  estadfstica,  estadlstic* 
historia  eronomica,  geograffa  econdmica,  ciursos  espedales. 

Cioncins  jurfdicas  esixH^iales:  Derecho  constitucional,  derecho  administnitivo^ 
institiici^n  de  derecho  civil,  derecho  comercial  e  industrial,  derecho  intrmsrioMil 
mercantil. 

Ciencias  tecnicas:  Matem^ticaa  financieras,  contabilidad  general  y  especial,  baaeo 
modelo,  merceologla. 

Ciencias  pedagi^gicas  aplicadas:  Psico-pedagogfa,  psicologia  de  la  adolcaceadat 
teoria  y  pnictioa  do  la  ensefianza  mercantil,  metodologfa  general,  metodologfa  eapedWL 

Obaervaciones. — (1)  Los  ciusos  univenitarios  son  obligatorios  y  voluntarioa;  ki 
primerofl  habilitan  para  opUir  al  tftulo  de  doctor  en  ciencias  comerciales,  y  loe  aeguiMki 
para  ('spocializarse  en  dctenninadas  materias  o  dedicarsc  al  profeeorado  mercantil; 
(2)  los  curses  obligatorios  se  har&n  en  dos  afios  y  son  los  signados  con  los  ntl&mena  1,  S, 
4  y  7  en  ciencias  economicas;  3  y  4  en  ciencias  jur(dicas;  1,  2, 3  y  4,  en  cienciaa 
Todas  las  denids  son  a  voluntad  y  diirnr&n  dos  afios.  La  Univeraidad  doctoraiA 
cada  griipo  de  ciencias. 

Plan  dc  estudios  trienal  para  las  Academias  noctumas  de  empleados  que  no 
gresan  ))or  falta  de  con()cimient(«  t^'cnicos:  lenguas  comerciales  extranjena  (a  elae- 
riuu);  mrtmlos  nKxlernos  de  im]>orlaci6n,  exportacion,  incluyendo  fletes  y 
de  transportc's;  nierceologfa,  mercados  interiores  y  exteriores  y  estudio  de  a 
comerciales;  tarifas  extranjeras,  pesos  y  medidas,  monedas  y  cambios;  tecniciamoa  da 
document 06  comerciales;  leyes  comerciales;  teneduHa  de  libros;  correapondencia  BMff- 
(^intil;  economfa  poHtica  y  comen^ial;  iisos  de  la  estadfstica  comercial;  esteno-daccQiH 
graffa. 

Plan  aniial  de  los  oiirsos  internaoionales  de  caracter  universitario:  (1)  Eatudio  del 
desenvolvimiento  de  la  nacion,  tan  to  en  lo  interior  como  en  sus  reladonea  oon  loa 
otros  ])uehlnH.  (2)  Profiindizar  las  cuestiones  relativas  a  la  ensefianza  de  laa 
nitTcaniiles.  {'.\)  Distnisinn  de  los  nit'to<lo8  y  procedimientos  empleados  en  la 
de  las  Icntruas  extranjeras  desde  el  pnnto  de  vista  comercial.  Ejercicioa  piictiooa; 
conocimicnt»s  del  pais  y  de  siis  institiiciones  comerciales  e  industrialea  par  media 
de  exciin4i()not<:  ejercicios  priicticc»s  de  contabilidad  comercial  e  Industrial; conodmian- 
tns  Bobre  puntos  n'fiTcntes  al  comercio  de  ganado,  a  las  industrias  metaldrgicaa,  y  a  la 
legislacion  comercial  compamtiva;  |)oHtica  aduanera;  vlas  de  comunicaci6n; 
cambids;  metrologfa;  tratados  de  comer(*i<);  establecimientos  y  explotaddn  da 
carriles;  oficina  int4»rnacinnal  de  trabajo  y  protecci6n  obrcra;  seguroa;  cAmana  da 
comercio;  la  industria  eK^'trica;  diversas  clases  de  bancos;  su  papcl  econtfnfieo;  al 
arbitmje  intemacional;  la  industria  de  la  leche;  temas  dc  actualidad  mercantU. 


wfc^i 


HOW  CAN  A  NATION  P 
YOUNG  MEN  FOR  A 
HOME  OR  IN  A  FORI 


ProfaioT  of  ih 

In  attempling  to  develo 
order  to  make  clear  and  co 
to  indulge  in  a  few  prelimi 

A  commercial  career  muB 
of  general  aad  iodusUial  tr 
mente  of  knowledge  adequi 
of  thoee  elemenbi  which  i 
advantage  of  what  may  ver 
more  common  and  ordinar> 

Undoubtedly  in  our  daj 
tageouBly  in  the  different  p 
lion  or  discrimination  of  a 
and  made  considering  all  i 
first  being  only  the  reeult 
product  of  ability  and  know 
and  Bdministrative  emplo; 
well-established  centers  of 

The  different  callings  ii 
degrees  is  that  of  a  clerk  h 
office;  a  third  is  repreaente 
saw,  a  blacksmith  with  his 
degrees  of  skill,  but  the  ec 
degrees  depend  evidently  o 
of  skilled  over  unskilled  la 
proved  by  ^^^.  James  M.  D 
"Money  value  of  training.' 

The  value  of  Jechnical  ai 
culable  both  lo  the  individ 
pelling  force  toward  the  a 
StAt«.  An  important  busii 
a  young  man  properly  trail 
problems  which  I  have  to  I 

And  not  only  in  the  bui 
Govemmeula  and  municip 
economic  and  adminiatrati 
the  counsel,  advice,  eipcrii 
become  influential  and  val 
and  the  employee  are  imp 
former  seeks  the  moat  efficit 
and  worth  of  the  services  g. 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  his  p 
skill. 

The  conditions  of  effieie 
than  they  were  25  years  ag 
opinion  of  a  recent  writer  ' 
trained  mind  equipped  wit 
narrow  place  to  which  divii 
and  depth  of  his  businea." 
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To  summarize:  Admitting  the  validity  of  the  theme  and  theory  wfaidi  Im 
summarily  outlined  in  the  foregoing  lines,  the  writer  is  of  the  opiiiioii  that  a 
course  of  commercial  instruction  for  all  the  countries  of  the  American  GontUHBt 
may  be  established  in  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  schools  enumerated  in  aactiaiia  a.  b, 
and  c  of  the  proposition,  under  the  following  curricula  which  may  conveniBntly  be 
divided  in  a  full  course  of  throe  years,  and  for  young  men  who  have  been  previomij 
prepared  or  who  may  have  acquired  beforehand  a  knowledge  of  the  three  "rs"  or  tbt 
benefits  of  a  high-grade  school. 

Curricula:  Grammar,  languages,  aritlimetic,  geography,  accounting,  bookkeepinia 
stenography,  t>'powriting,  economics,  customhouse  laws,  port  regulationa,  Gommefcial 
law,  sliipping  and  transportation,  correspondence,  and  history. 

Each  subject  matter  to  be  given  tho  necessary  scope  and  extension  to  obtain  the 
dosirod  cud. 


;COMO  PUEDE  una  NACION  PREPARAR  DE  la  MANERA  Mis  EPBCnTA 
A  SUS  JOVENES  para  una  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  que  DEBA  EBfPKEII. 
DERSE  BIEN  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAQON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJEBO? 

For  M.  DELLEY, 
Director  de  la  Excuela  de  Comercio  de  Venezuela. 

La  pn>8peridud  de  un  pais  so  aprccia  exaininando  el  estado  de  8U  actividad 
cial.  Trabajar  en  desarrollar  las  rela^'iones  comerciales  es  trabajar  por  el  bien^ 
general,  pues  cs  por  el  comercio  que  las  diferentes  naciones  pueden  procuram  ka 
recursos  de  otras.  La  primera  base  de  csta  proeperidad  es  la  pas  tanto  "^fmtfl  como 
intcrnacional.  Sin  ella  todo  el  comercio  se  paraliza  y  su  gran  inatrumento,  el  crMitOb 
dcsaparece,  viniendo  pronto  las  quiobras  y  las  ruiuas.  ISi  la  lucha  por  el  predominio 
econ6mico  lleva  los  beneflcios  de  la  civilizacidn  a  todaa  las  partes  de  la  tiena,  tiaa» 
desgruciadamonte,  cl  terrible  eeipectru  de  la  gucrra.  ^Scr&  ahora  mis  que  nunca  una 
Utopia  esperar,  quo  despu^  de  Ins  cruules  lecciones  que  Europa  esti  dando  al  mundo^ 
a  coeta  de  rios  de  sangre  y  do  ima  museria  indecible,  desaparezca  el  funesto  espectn^ 
las  dificultades  entrc  naciones  se  arreglon  de  otro  mo<lo  que  no  sea  el  de  las  annas  yqoe 
el  comercio  no  sea  intcrrumpido  m&s  por  catdstrofes  como  las  que  atravesamos?  Da 
todos  modos  al  desastro  curopco  suce<lerd  una  larga  era  de  recon8trucci6n,  y  la  Amdiiea 
Latina,  por  sus  gnindcs  riquezas  naturales,  por  la  apertura  del  Canal  de  Panami  asli 
destiuada  a  representar  un  ])apel  importante  en  el  nuevo  desarrollo  econdmico.  La 
preparaci6n  cs  cl  sccrcto  del  triunfo  en  la  giicrra  asf  como  en  las  luchas  pacfficaa»  7 
uuo  do  los  teiiuui  propuostos  por  ol  Sc'giiiido  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  es  ^ 
presouto:  **^C(^)mo  puede  una  naciun  preparar  de  la  manera  mis  efectiva  a  sus  j6venss 
para  una  carrera  comcrciul  que  deba  cniprcndcrse  bien  sea  en  dicha  nacidn  o  en  nn 
pais  extranjero?"  cl  cual  tiene  una  im])ortaucia  transcendental. 

En  los  niedios  quo  so  ix'upan  do  la  instrucci6n  comercial,  el  problema  ha  dado  ya 
lugar  a  innumorables  discusionos  y  controversias.  Crcemos  lUil  estudiar  ripidanMOftt 
la  cuvsti6n  dottde  los  puntos  do  vista  histurico  y  modemo: 

A.  liUtdricn.-  -La  foruiacion  del  aprendiz  se  hacla  compklamente  eu  la  casa  da 
comercio.  Ti*6ricame]Ltc  al  joveji  d<>bfa  emp(*zar  por  lo  scncillo  y  ficil  para  Ucgar  a 
los  proi.-o»M  nids  difii-ilos  v  complicadod  que  se  prescntan  en  los  negocios;  y  deberfa 
toner  opiirtiuiidad  para  {K'rfcK-ciojiar  suh  cojiocimieiitos  en  el  almacdn,  en  las  oficinaiL 
en  la  venta,  an  la  plaza  o  en  los  viaji-s. 

Las  graiides  onipn^saH  y  la  divisidn  del  trabajo  hicieron  la  formacidn  del  a] 
dificil  e  incompleta,  uoccsitaudo  una  modificacidn  esencial  y  asf  U^gamoa  al 
modorno  tie  prtjparar  jAvones  para  la  carrt»ra  conivrL-ial. 
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Eiuido  actual  de  la  enitflanxa 
igregado  la  enscilajiza  profomo: 
y  m^  particulormente  la  culti 
inente  en  loa  gerinanoa,  ee  han 
mente  con  la  enBeSajiza  comp 
con  nl  jcfe  de  la  casa  para  sti  &\ 
riirsoB  romplemcnlarios  de  cor 
plomeniarios  se  dan  de  d(a,  lo 

correflpondencia  mercantil,  d 
eitrajijero.  Al  fin  de  Iob  trea  i 
se  le  roncede  im  diploma,    L 

especial  en  ciirsoa  complemen 
cursoB  de  loa  ciialea  exiirten  en 
de  dasi'fl  e.'  do  (i.OOO  con  asiBti 

Laa  dificulUdos  crecientea  < 
petcacia  y  a  la  extenstdn  de 
eoon^inica  e  iiitemacional,  y  c 
rutina  diaria  do  la  oficiua,  no  1 
la  preparaciiin  adecuada  para 
njflrcio,  las  cuales  puedeu  div. 
y  esruelas  HupeKoroe  de  oomei 
aiios,  lofl  ponocinucntoa  t^cnii 
aprendizaje;  el  I  as  dismniuyei 
alunmoa  una  rultura  general, 
plomontnrios.  IiOB  eacuolas  bi 
esludio,  desarrollan  en  biih  alu 
fuudizadn.  Tx>s  alumnoa  que 
aprendizaje  corto  y  generalmo 
empleados,  jefos  y  adminietnu 
cantil  y  liorabres  que  en  la  vie 

El  papel  cada  vez  mSa  imp 
el  industrial  en  los  asuntoa  p6 
cultiira  extensa  de  las  cienciac 
f^anzacomcrcialBiiperiorBahai 
coraerriales,  y  unlveraidades 

Para  remimir  eata  parte  del  i 
terminar  los  catudioa  general^ 
uji  aprendizaje  corto  y  remui 
cultura  general  y  protesional  oi 
varloa  esludioa  aobro  la  niatei 
ventajas  al  jofe  de  la  eaaa  y  al 

Efiado  (if  la  fiuffiama  TTierca 
60  juzRa  el  mejoT  plan  de  prept 
^0  inspira  mucho,  quiz^  demi 
politico,  oconSinico  y  social,  ei 
dido  lo  mismo  que  en  otras  foi 
de  comorcio  xegila  el  modelo  i 
resultado  eatiafactorio.  Es  pn 
diciones  del  pais;  en  muchoe 
primaria  y  la  organizBci6n  de 
(uerzaa  de  las  cosas.  Con  toe 
comereial.    Creemos  litU  eetui 
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\fexico. — La  enseftanza  comercial  est£  dividida  en  primaria  y  superior.  Lb 
ilanza  primaria  se  da  en  dos  aftos  al  fin  de  loacuales  y  despuee  de  ezimeBfli 
diploma  de  dependiente  de  comercio.  La  ensefianza  miperlor  estA  divididft 
rtccciones:  La  primera  de3pu63  de  tres  aflos  de  eatudio  da  el  diploma  de  contador  dt 
comercio;  la  se^unda,  tambi6n  dc3pu^  de  tres  afios  de  estudio,  concede  el  diploaadt 
porito  emploado  do  la  administraciun  piiblica;  y  la  tercera,  despu^  de  doa  afioa  dt 
estudio,  otorga  el  diploma  do  alumno  consular.  La  edad  de  admindn  en  estaa  tm 
secciones  es  do  14  ailo$>.  T^os  curHofl  »o  dan  de  enero  a  septiembrc,  de  las?  a  laa  9  dt 
la  manana  y  do  5  a  8  do  la  noche. 

Republica  de  Panamd. — ExiBte  una  secciun  comercial  en  el  Inatituto  Nacional.  El 
ourso  comploto  so  da  en  dos  aAos  (curHos  noctumofl)  y  se  otoii^  un  certificado  dt 
(*apacida<l  profeaional;  dospu(^'s  de  practicar  don  aftos  en  el  comerrio  re  da  el  diplona 
de  porito  morcantil. 

Republica  del  Salvador. — Exist e  una  e:icuela  de  comercio  organizada  con  profmuna 
de  tres  aiios  (24  horan  scmanalos)  y  a  los  alumnon  que  han  pasado  un  aito  en  el  comerrio 
y  un  afio  en  la  induct ria  se  concede  un  diploma  de  profesor  de  comerrio  y  contador  dt 
hacienda. 

Republica  del  Ecuador. — Exinton  cursas  nocturnos  de  comercio  organizado«  por  k 
asociofiiSu  de  empleados. 

Repiibliai  de  Honduras. — La  ensenanza  de  la  contabilidad  e:?  introducida  en  tl 
tercer  ailo  dc  las  cscuelas  normales  y  en  las  encuelas  secundarias  se  eneeflan  material 
que  tratan  do  comercio.  Exinte  una  cHcuela  de  comercio  de  tres  aQoa.  En  cada  afio 
so  ensofian  seis  matcrias  a  razun  dc  seis  hora.-^  semanalc:*.  Al  fin  del  torcer  afio  le 
<M>ncede  el  diploma  de  perito  mercantil. 

Bolivia. — Ademas  dc  escuolas  de  comercio  privadan  y  fundadaii  por  imititucioiiei 
reli^iosa-s  hay  la  esc  u  el  a  nacional  de  comercio  que  consta  dc  tres  secciones:  (1)  CniiD 
preparulorio  de  comercio;  (12)  H^'cion  do  facultad  de  ciencias  comen'iales  (tretafioi) 
dividida  on  o^uo!a  de  cienrius  comerciale^  con  diploma  de  contador  y  licenclado  dt 
comercio  y  soccion  administrativa.  consular  y  aduanera:  (3)  escuela  de  comercio 
para  ninas. 

ChlU . — Kl  dosanollu  de  la  onscuanza  mercantil  on  csto  pais  ha  sido  notable:  en  12 
unos  sc  han  a))iert()  12  c^cucla^  de  comcnrio  con  un  pr(.)grama  do  tres  afioe.  El  Insti- 
tut«)  Siipcriiir  dc  (  oniercio  ticno  una  soi?ci6n  especial  para  la  formaci6n  de  profeaor  de 
aritinctica  mercantil  y  ('ontabilida<l,  y  profe.^'or  de  ^eo^rafia  y  de  estudios  de  mcr- 
cane  fas. 

Jn/f/t^'/i//.  -La  enseuanza  mercantil  ha  pasado  ya  a  formar  parte  de  los  estudioi 
uni  ves^itarios  y  so  confiere  ol  tf  tulo  de  d(K*tor  en  ciencia.'*  comerL'iales. 

Vvthzuila.  -So  han  fundado  tres  c^uela'*  de  comen-io  con  prc^jrrama  do  tTen  afioe. 

Ksta  rdpida  rcvista  miic'tra  la  «;ran  varicslad  en  la  or^anizaciun  y  on  el  progreso 
<le  la  cn-cfiaii/a  mercantil. 

Hcmos  dojado  la  cucstiun  del  aprendizaje  pnictico  ]X)rque  no  ostd  organiiado  ni 
{x)r  la  ley  ni  {K)r  las  costumhres.  En  esto.**  pafscs  tn)pi<*ales  el  jovcn  de  14  a  15  afiof 
ad(iuierc  ya  conciencia  dc  su  individual  id  ad  y  prefiere  la  libertad  de  la  \ida  prietka 
a  l)s  esfuerzos  ({ue  necesitan  todos  los  C3tudi(»s  serios.  El  cntrar&  entoncee,  muy 
temprano,  en  una  casa  de  comercio,  car^i  sin  formacion  intelectual,  o  si  empien 
eeitudide  li>s  dej^ra  (H»n  frecuencia  a  mitad  dc  camino.  I^  mediftcridad  y  una  canen 
sin  placer  y  sin  es{)cranza,  es  la  <'on:$c<'uencia  de  csta  falta  de  energfa  y  de  mala  ooncep- 
rii'in  del  ]virvenir.  Esta  cnc'^tion  de  estudios  estd  S(^meti<la  a  la  solidaridad  de  varioi 
elcmenti>s  inhercntcs  al  clima,  al  estado  e(X)nomicH)  y  a  la  familia.  La  mentalidad  y 
las  cnHtunibn>s  no  hacen  esjH^rar  una  orpmizacit'm  Histematica  del  aprendixaje  y  Im 
escuelas  de  comercio  tomaran  por  eeo  tan  to  mas  desam>ll()  e  importancia. 

En  las  escuelaa  (|uc  formaii  parte  del  sistenfa  cscolar  publico  habr(a  poaibilidad  de 
bacer  efiM:tivo  un  plan  uni forme  de  instrucci6n  comercial,  en  las  escuelat  denominadit 

uelos  BUi)eriorep  de  comen^io,  dejando  a  las  universidades  sua  caracteret  aul 
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de  consultas  jurldicas,  y  por  bu  mcdlaci6D  bus  miembros  pueden  hic«r 
ventajas  apreciables.    Por  sub  rccepciones  y  banquetee  auscita  retocioneB 
y  las  diBcusiones  que  se  fiiguen  a  estas  reuniones  son  verdAderoa  cunos  de 
mercantil.    Ella  publica  una  re\'ii4ta  bi-mensual  que  da  a  conocer  la  vidft  de  la  oaidn 
y  ticne  a  sub  IcctorcB  al  corriente  dc  laa  cuestioneB  comercialca  y  ecoii6micM. 

Si  llovar  a  la  prdctica  un  curso  uniforme  do  cnsefianza  mercantil  es  ponble  en  ki 
palscB  americanoB,  tanto  m^s  lo  nerd  la  fcderaridn  o  por  lo  menns  laa  ■unriarimiBi 
nacionalcs. 

Para  tcnninar  cxprcsarumos  log  votos  por  que  Iob  trabajos  del  coDgreao  conditacu 
a  la  adoptaci6n:  dc  un  lipo  de  escuclas  do  comercio  con  plan  uniforme;  que  las  Gobier- 
nos  tonicn  las  modldas  nccesarias  para  ascgurar  formacidn  de  lue  profeBOtei  de  la 
enscuanza  mercanlil;  quo  Iob  antiguoB  alumnos  formen  una  fcderaci6n;  que  ee  publi* 
quon  textos  modcrnoa  on  longua  castcllana;  que  bo  proporcione  a  loa  que  entren  ea 
la  pr^lica,  sin  pasar  por  la  cs<:uelas  de  comercio,  la  facilidad  de  completar  au  i 
(•i6n  profcsioiial  en  cureos  noctumw. 


FORMA  COMO  UNA  NACION  PU£DE  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  Mi8 
EFICAZ  A  SUS  JOVENES  PARA  UNA  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  QUE  DEBA 
EMPRENDERSE  EN  DICHA  NAaON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJEBO. 

Por  FRANCISCO  ARAYA  BENNETT, 
Director  del  In»t\tuto  Comerdal  de  ValparaUo^  Chile. 

Ij&  Am^'rica  Latina  no  pucde  doBentcndersc  de  la  8ituaci6n  que  Ic  crea  a  au  comerdo^ 
la  intcrvenci(!)n  preferente  de  Iob  elomentos  extranjeroe,  en  su  vida  econdmlca.  lflfln> 
tras  en  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America,  la  vecindad  de  Europa,  la  extenaidn  dd 
territorio,  la  enornie  masa  de  su  poblaci6n,  la  riqucza  inagotable  de  au  audo  y  deia 
Bubsuelo,  el  libre  cambio  entrc  los  Estados  y  el  proteccioniflmo  aduanero  paia  toda 
la  Uni6n,  ban  permitido  actuar  de  un  mode  perfectamente  autiSnomo  en  la  realiaacite 
de  los  cambioe.  en  la  Am6rioa  I^atina  las  industrias  no  ban  tenido  elementoa  pan 
luchar  contra  la  concurrencia  cxtranjera  y,  siendo  extranjero  el  comercio  de  impor- 
taci6n,  se  ba  heobo  extranjero  tambidn  el  de  exportaci6n  de  los  productoa  oadooalca 

Por  rcgla  general,  en  la  Am<5rica  I^tina  el  alto  comercio,  el  que  rige  la  parte  mil 
influyente  de  su  actividad  eoon^mica,  se  cnrucntra  en  manoe  extianjeiaa. 

I^  ensefianza  comercial  dc  estas  Reptiblicas  toma  en  conaideraci^n  eete  hedio  f 
escoge  BUB  posicionee  en  vista  de  ^*1. 

En  Cbilc,  el  joven  que  quiero  dodicarse  al  comercio  en  una  plaza  mercanlil 
Val])ara{Bo,  ]>or  ejemplo,  sabe  perfectamente  quo  debe  dirigir  sua  aapiracionea 
algiln  pucBto  de  empleado  en  alguna  casa  inglesa,  alemana,  americana,  italiana  o 
francesa  y  pocas  vecee  logra  iugrcsar  a  un  Banco  chileno  o  a  una  cmproaa  *****^«"^ 

Para  Bcr  admitido  en  una  casa  cxtranjera,  lo  primero  que  se  exige  ee  el  conodmioBlD 
de  idiomafl  modemoe  y,  CBpecialmente,  el  del  ingl^.  Por  eeo,  durante  mucho  tianpOi 
en  Valparaiso,  y,  en  general,  en  todo  Chile,  Iob  j6veneB  candidatoa  a  la  carrera  coniar 
cial,  so  preparaban  para  el  la  en  planteles  ingloscs  particularea  eatablecidoa  en  d 
pais;  pero,  muy  luego,  notaron  que  dobfan  luchar  con  la  competencia  que  lea  haciu 
loe  empleadoB  extranjeroe  do  esas  mismas  casaB  y  qne,  para  tenet  buen  ^xito»  lei  em 
preciBo  iuteuBificar  mda  adn  su  preparaci^>n  para  la  carrera  comercial. 

Desdc  las  poBtrimerias  del  siglo  ultimo,  la  enseflanza  comercial  ee  ha  vigoriado  m 
Europa  y  bu  labor  no  ha  pasado  inadvertida  en  parte  alguna.  Este  noevo  hecho  iHl 
contribuido  para  dar  nueva  oricntaci6n  a  la  educaci6n  especial  de  lea  Jdvenaa  qm 
ahora  se  dedican  a  la  carrera  mercantil  en  eeta  parte  de  la  America. 

Durante  mucho  tiempo  ae  habfa  creido  que  el  comerciante  no  le  fonna 

noatrador  de  una  caaa  de  negocioa  y  que,  para  eea  profeaidn.  fuen  de 


A2h 


didonee  de  caricter  con  c 
mix  que  un  adorno.  El 
aaber  ain  que  nadie  ee  lo 
tedricas  y  pr^ticaa  de  cie 
de  fracaeo.  Aparte  de  la 
que  Be  aprenden,  como: 
deeeaba,  pot  eeo,  que  en  ' 
ooloe  rainos.  Los  "bueini 
criterio  y,  sobre  su  modt 
cuiBOB  privadoB  en  que  p 
eeae  lecciouee,  garautizaiu 

En  casi  Unlae  laa  matei 
lejano  el  tiompo  en  que  e 
caeual  de  un  tesoro.  Bi, 
fil6n  de  ri(?o  metal  por  e: 
eHtudios  merced  a  Iob  cms 
y  Be  doblega  la  tiranla  de 
miento,  nsf,  tambMn,  se  n 
privilegio  fatal  de  fintun 
prccifo  la  educaci6n  siste 
normalcB,  ron  una  eDeeB 
alcanzar  resultadoe  aatisfa 

Todos  reconoren  ya  que 
calidad  de  loe  Buyua.  K 
darle  a  los  ciudadanoe  la  i 
y  con  i],  el  de  la  naci6n. 
mente,  aquellos  que  mem 
vuelvan  ampliamcnle  las 

Lob  mudernos  mcdioB  • 
iniftitucioreB  ban  dado  o 
pianola  en  un  solo  merca 
en  la  economla  de  cualq 
comercii),  ai^rente  principa 
y,  Bin  embar;^,  tambi^n  i 
mcnos  que  enpeiiraeniar  1; 
la  comcrciai  ri'Seja  mejor 

S6\o  loB  pafsea  indolent 
extratijeroe,  ho  pretexto  <i 

ponersc  a  lofl  yiijtos  ecou6n 
polflk'aB.  De  eala  t^uiaa, 
que  bace  pocos  ailoa  se  . 
tInidoB,  Aleraania,  Austr 
otrot)  cstados  europeoe,  be 
mundo  ba  podido  BeDtirse 
aido  juatamcnte  job  induB 
clamudo,  la  neceeid)kd  de 
que  6a(oa  descongestionei 
perauveranc'ia  aquelloe  mt 
do  bucn  £xito.  Loe  puet 
de  esa  concurrcacia  BiBtc 
adopcida  de  an&logoe  clen 
comercial  haya  Ic^rado  e 
(avorablee,  donde  mis  se 
•e  bace  "  y  que  b61o  Burge 
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La  prepaniciun  de  !<«  comcrciantcn  68  uii  problema  que  Uene  que  encanne  vn  la 
America  Latiria  do  iin  modo  muy  divcr$u)  que  en  Eumpa  y  que  en  lo8  Estadoi  Unidn. 
<^ada  uni'  do  nuoHlrofl  naoioiies  os  principalinente  pniducton  de  materiu  prisUB,  de 
matorioH  aliniontioiao  o  dc  materias  apenae  a  medio  manufactuiar.  Importan  Im 
inercadorfas  maiiufact  iinulas  de  aquelloH  centn>8  on  que  se  lucha  contra  la  pl^lora  de 
inorondoria:<  y  en  quo  Iim  fahrioantOR  so  dinputan  Ioh  mercadoB  en  furma  iafiuda. 
piorUui  a  la  vida  eroiKSinira,  teuiendo  pobro  Rf  una  red  muy  eni^esa  de  agentea 
<'iaIoa  venidoH  de  naoiono?*  muy  riras,  muy  potentesi  y  muy  bien  annados  para  la  ludu^ 
tan  to  inlolortual  como  ])ecuniarit]monte. 

Aln;una.s  dc  o.sta^  naciono.^,  todav(a,  ban  descuidado  el  estudio  de  sua  intetena 
mati.*ria1e.*«,  soducidaA  mas  bion  }^>or  idealcs  de  (»rden  politico,  literario,  religiosD  o 
(Montifioo.  Ilan  H«»lido  importer  mus  economistas,  aprendicndo  aaf  como  dogma  de  fe 
([uo  QH  util  para  ollas  lu  quo  liau  (piorido  enaeflarloft  prr>fesore8  inspiradoa  en  loa  in- 
torosot)  de  Krancia  o  do  a1.u:una  otra  nacion  eun>])ea.  Ilace  falta,  por  eao,  empezar  per 
ol  prlncipio;  onto  os.  por  atondor  a  la  edu(!aci6n  ec<m6mica  de  la  nacion  miama,  deade 
sus  uuiNorsidaclos  lia.'^ta  s)us  es^'uelan  primarias.  I/a  tendcnoia  latina,  heredada  de 
pjspana,  (pu^  inrllna  a  la  juvontud  bacia  ol  funcionarismo  y  bacia  ln9  profeaionea 
litorarias,  liaco  uuls  proniiosa  atin  la  nocosidad  do  ei*a  modificacidn  del  rumbo  de  la 
onsonanza  publica. 

Por  las  as]>iracionos  litorarias  y  do  abstraotai?  aficiones  artbticas,  en  palaea  que 
tddavia  no  son  on  ^n'nn  parte  mns  quo  campos  oasi  virgenea  de  colonizaoi6n,  y  frente 
a  clasos  po])ularos  pooo  eiluradas  para  la  doniocracia,  fdcilmonte  cundc  un  ambiente 
do  in(piiotud  y  do  doscontonto  i\\w  (;i.'nora  la  rovoluciun,  la  anarqula  o  el  raal  gobierno; 
porqu<'  so  sionibran  malsanos  hal)>tos  de  hol;ranza  e  insen-^ataa  ansiaa  de  influencia 
personal  on  (\\u*  niodrar.  con  la."  cualos  so  da  alionto  al  oaudillaje  y  al  dmpilfairo  de  loa 
<linoros  publi("«»s. 

Kn  ('ambi(».  una  oriontacion  do  la  ensoflanza  narioaal  que  guarde  armonia  con  laa 
no('<>Hi(la«b's  mati>r<al('s  do  ostos  ])aisos,  ba  do  oroar  en  la  socicdad  intercace  econdmicoa 
vinculados  al  ordon  piiblioo  y  ba  dn  infundir  a  la  sooiodad  la  noble  f6  en  ana  dertinoa 
(|Uo  OS  la  caractcrHtii'a  (b*  l<is  pueblos  ji'tvonos.  sanns  y  labnriowM  quo  miran  011  porvenir 
sin  /o7.o]»ras. 

<'a(la  opoca  ticno  su  uuhln  do  sor  inconfnndiblo,  pnKluctii  dc  bua  necesidadea  y  de 
sus  anii)i('ioni's,  n'v«'lada  por  ol  ponsami<'nt(i  do  sus  bombres  de  letran  y  por  la  indole 
d«>  sus  in>'titU(i<«nos.  La  a:-iual.  <;ira  aln'doflor  dc  interewHi  econdmicoa;  ea  un  abicffto 
paliMKpK'  (Ml  <{U('  iuolian  y  iriunfan  los  que  ostan  mejor  dispuentos  para  obtener, 
la  ri({u<>/.a,  v\  liicncstar  y  to  hn  los  bonolifioR  <lo  una  oivilizaci<^n  como  la  actual  lit 
<lo  «»xi'jr«'ncias  inatiTJali's. 

Kn  tolas  part:'.-'.  Ih  partidos  puiiiioos  onoarnan  aliora  ajfpiracionc^^  (H.iiniimira9  y  de 
<'las'/s  soi'ialos  niarcadas  i>or  la  ritpioza.  Uniramontc  en  algunaa  reptiblicas  latinaa 
('on!inua  una  lur-lia  quo  (ilxnloco  a  otra  nocosidad:  a  la  de  independizar  a  las  in-ititu- 
oioiii>s  dcniocratiivH  do  Ian  ahsorcioncs  do  la  tcocTacia  quo  ae  aferra  al  o^pfritu  de  la 
oolon'a  y  (|:i"  c-^torna  la  PMli/.arion  do  otros  idoalos  mad  on  armonfa  c<m  las  nereaidadea 
df  la  ii>oia.  Kn  «'lla<.  ]>or  v^*^  in-itivo.  so  cn-o  todavfa  que  la  onw?iian/.a  debe  alempie 
f'sra<'  ini(>ri'i:tia!a  ihA  os^u'ritu  rcvoluoionario  do  los  enricl(ip(*<IisTaR  frantTseji.  Pcfo 
<ioM  1<*  (|UM'ra  <|U('  iiiipiTc  una  rUi-ti*  social  ilustrada  que  baya  contenido  ene  principin 
di*  ili-iuTi'  :.M!t',ii  i-i'|''.il»r.cana.  h«»  Iuum-  pn-ciso  onoauzar  laa  corriontes  di»  cducaci6n  por 
nniilMi-:  cc.ini.Mii  !••:  i>li'n  di-linidos.  (pio  prf'sti^ion  y  ba|;an  ofioacoR  laa  iniciativaa 
<pi«'  sc  •l«"li<jurji  a  hi-i  farroras  indusir:ali\«<,  ai,T(<:<)las,  mineras  y  comen'ialra,  como 
qii-  rian  vn  *'li'l«'.  -Nsd'*  la  indi'pon«b'nria,  los  padn»s  de  la  Ucpublioa. 

Pira  <lli.  «-n  la  univcrsidad,  «'n  vi'Z  do  estudiarso  Mo  una  (MMinomfa  poHtica  dog- 
mai  ira  lKt<ada  rn  lihnis  rxtranjoros.  suL'oridoa  ])or  lasobporvaoionesidentnH  condicioBaa 
sorial"S.  dt'bicra  darsc  a  r-onocor  t  am  bion  la  bistoria  de  lafl  doctrinas  econdmioM  y 
nlonturso  ol  rstudio  do  la*)  propi;u4ron(li<ionf*8  naoionalos:  para  locual  v'aen  laaegunda 
onsvAanza  la  iro«»j:ratia  y  la  historia  ('oTni*n:ialos  nu'n»rorian  ocupar  parte  del  tM 
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que  allf  se  consagra  a  la  historia  y  a  la  geografia.  Desde  la  univenidad,  asimiflino, 
convendria  que  se  estimularan  los  tarabajofl  de  investigacidn  o  encuestas  referentes  a 
las  circunstancias  particulares  que  miran  a  las  fuentes  productaraa  de  la  riqueza,  a  fin 
de  llamar  constantemente  la  atenci6n  de  los  que,  per  su  posicidn  y  conocimientos, 
deben  scr  elementos  directivoe  del  pals,  sobre  las  necesidades  propias  del  medio  en 
que  se  hallan. 

De  igual  manera,  en  la  segunda  ensefianza  y  lo  mismo  en  la  primaria,  cuando  ello 
sea  posible,  las  materias  que  sirvan  de  base  para  las  lecciones  de  cualquier  ramo 
habrlan  dc  sacarse  de  aquellas  que  en  el  pais  y  adn  en  la  regi6n  aean  mis  provechosas. 
Este  m^todo  estd  recomendado  per  los  principios  m&s  elementalea  de  la  ciencia  de  la 
educaci6n,  pero  siempre  es  dtil  insistir  en  lo  tocante  a  ^1,  porque  a  su  aplicacidn 
extend  ida  y  uniforme  estd  vinculado  el  inter^  que  puede  deepertane  en  la  juventud 
per  Hctuar  en  otras  esferas  que  las  meramente  literarias  y  eepeculativas. 

En  general,  la  America  Latina  carece  de  oportunidadee  para  eatudiar  en  comdn  sua 
intereses  y  sus  ideales.  Toda  ella  tiene  problemaa  comunes  y  cada  una  buaca  per  su 
lado  Boluciones  sin  atender  como  debiera  a  loe  resultadoe  obtenidoe  per  las  otna  frente 
a  iguales  dificultades.  En  el  campo  educacional  elloe  son  mtUtaples  y  difieren  aube- 
tancialmente  de  los  que  preocupan  a  los  Estadoe  Unidos.  La  tradici6n  blitAnica  ea 
muy  distinta  de  la  tradici6n  ibera.  Loe  hdbitoe  democrftticos  ingleaes  no  son  igualee 
a  las  coBtumbres  encamadas  en  los  pueblos  pen*  la  herenda  monto[uica  abadtitisla  de 
la  peninsula,  herencia  vigorizada  por  la  subsistencia  de  elementoe  todcoa  desigiudeB) 
unos  con  el  cardcter  de  dominadores  y  otros  con  el  de  subyugadoe.  Ijtk  cueatidn  de  ks 
hombres  de  color  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  no  ea  la  misma  que  la  de  eetoe  pueblos  en 
que  se  crea  una  nueva  raza  con  mezcla  de  europeoe  y  de  indlgenaSi  Incoiporados  en 
forma  mds  o  menos  completa  a  las  ideas  de  la  vida  europea. 

Las  closes  sociales  de  esta  parte  del  continente  suelen  baaarse  en  prindpioe  ^tnicoe; 
pero,  muy  a  menudo,  los  dominadores,  familiarizadoe  con  los  libros  y  revistas  ameri- 
canas  y  europcas.  no  abordan  sus  cuestiones  dom^sticaB  con  dara  concepci6n  de  esta 
circunRt-ancia  y  las  resuelven  como  si  la  masa  entera  de  su  pueblo  fuera  igual  a  la  del 
pueblo  francos,  ingl6s,  suizo  o  del  noreste  de  loe  Estados  Unidos.  Se  haria  impopular 
y  pasarfa  por  fatuamente  aristdcrata  el  que  dijera  que  no  ee  posible  reunir  siempre  en 
un  mismo  plantel  a  los  nifios  de  diverse  origen  y  h&bitos.  Esto,  que  no  se  puede 
decir,  se  hace,  sin  embargo,  y  se  hace  con  toda  la  extenai6n  que  consienten  los  recaisos 
de  que  se  dispone.  No  obstante,  se  cierran  los  ojos  ante  estos  hechos  hasta  para  abotdar 
los  problemas  de  la  educaci6n  femenina,  to&b  sensible  a  tales  diferendas  sociales  de 
raza  y  de  costumbres,  y  se  han  condenado  loe  Liceos  de  sefioritas,  lleg&ndose  a  proponer 
con  prematura  vebemencia  la  coeducaci6n  (de  nifios  y  nifias)  en  esa  intermedia  edad  en 
que  no  dcfienden  U  pureza,  la  inocencia  de  la  infanda  ni  la  madures  de  la  edad  adulta. 

No  es  de  extrafiarse,  por  lo  demib.  este  extravfo  del  criterio,  desde  que  61  se  obeerva 
en  muchas  otras  esferas  de  la  vida  latiooamericana.  Los  raudales  de  ilustradi6n  que 
vacian  sobre  estas  vfrgenes  comarcas  los  grandes  centros  de  la  modema  cultura,  caen 
con  tal  (mpetu  y  se  redben  con  tan  amplia  avidez  de  progreso  y  de  mejoramiento» 
que  no  siempre  alcanzan  las  fuerzas  para  resistir  el  turbi6n  y  escoger  de  en  medio  del 
torrente  lo  que  es  t!itil  y  adaptable  a  nuestras  necesidades. 

Si  los  latinoamericanos  pudi6ramos,  como  los  ciudadanos  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
(Tear  entre  nosotros  vfnculos  que  noe  permitieran  hermanar  nuestros  esfuerzos  liente 
a  las  necesidades  que  nos  son  comunes,  sin  duda,  que  esa  selecd6n  de  lo  que  importa- 
mos  serfa  mds  completa.  Aprenderiamoe  a  conocer  mejor  nuestias  propias  peculiari- 
dadcs  y  obtendrfamos  residtados  mis  satisfactorios  en  nuestros  ensayoe. 

La  educaci6n  econ6mica  de  estos  pueblos  serfa  de  las  primoras  en  a]»ovediarae  de 
esa  frecuencia  de  relaciones  y,  andando  el  tiempo,  acaso  no  fuera  tampoco  nnailnslAn 
esperar  que  de  ella  naciera  una  liga  aduanera,  an&loga  a  la  que  tan  provediosa  m  para 
los  diversos  estados  que  forman  la  Uni6n  Americana  del  Norte  y  a  la  que  ha  hecho 
la  uuidad  y  la  grandeza  de  los  estados  alemanes. 
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La  America  del  Sur  ha  ddo  colonizada  desde  las  costaa  que  la  lodeui  y  lodaTia 
exists  en  cl  centro  un  inmenao  despoblado  que  noe  pone  a  todos  de  espaldaa  y  miimiMlo 
hacia  el  mar.  Esto  contribuye  tal  vez  a  que  noe  conozcamos  pooo.  Not  aon  taim 
familiares  las  banderas  de  loe  navfoB  de  ultramar  que  posean  ante  nuestim  vuta  y  que 
nos  traen  las  ideas  y  los  uses  de  pueblos  muy  lejanos.  Carecemos  tambidB  de  en  led 
de  ferrocarriles  <'on  que  se  unen  los  I^stados  Unidos  y  nuertroa  rioa  no  auplen  b 
falta,  porque  en  unas  partes  no  lo  permite  cl  relieve  continental  y  en  otima  lo  dificiilta 
cl  clima.  Sin  embargo,  en  las  tiltimas  dtoulas  y,  principalmente,  merced  a  la  acci6a 
de  los  Estados  Unidos,  las  conferencias  panamcricanas  y  congreaoa  como  el  actual, 
ban  logrado  que  nos  apercibamos  de  que  tenemos  otroe  hermanoa  en  la  vecindad  y 
nos  pormiten  ahora  que,  sin  incurrir  en  grave  descorieafa  para  con  la  gian  nacidn  que 
nos  coni;rega.  podamos  estudiamoe  y  reconocernoe  como  ligados  per  un  paienteKO 
mds  estrecho  y  por  una  hercncia  comun  adn  indivisa  y  sin  probabilidades  de  liquidane 
en  corto  piazo. 

El  hallamos  juntos  por  especial  invitaci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  no  nos  obliga  a 
considerar  nuestra  situaci6n  como  igual  a  la  de  esa  gran  Bept&blica.  Esto  serfa  iaez. 
acto.  En  cambio,  esta  Asamblea  noe  impone  el  estudio  del  ejemplo  de  lo  que  mm 
otra  Uni6n  de  estados  ingleses  significa  para  nosotros,  que  no  s61o  estamos  sepaiadoa 
sino  qu6  tenemos  en  comdn  muy  pocas  relaciones  efectivas. 

La  oreaci6n  de  una  Universidad  Comercial  Latinoamericana  o,  por  lo  menos,  la 
reuni6n  peri6dica  de  congresos  latino  amcricanoe  de  ensefianza  comercial,  podrfa  ssr 
uno  de  los  frutos  m^s  valiosos  de  esta  asamblea  y  de  los  que  m&i  contiibuyeran  a  cfear 
entre  nosotros  lazos  eficacesde  confratemidad  y  de  provecho  comdn.  Cualquisiade 
estas  doe  proposiciones  asimismo,  Uevarfa  tal  vez  mejor  que  nada,  a  resolver  de  un 
modo  definitive  la  cuesti6n  propuesta  por  el  tema  que  nos  ocupa,  enunciado  por  la 
comisi6n  ejecutiva  del  congreso. 

Las  circunstancias  en  que  opera  el  comercio  de  los  Estados  Unidos  hacen  que  Moa 
exijan  para  la  educaciiSn  comercial  de  sus  bijos  medios  muy  diversos  de  los  que  leqnie- 
ren  nuestros  bombres  de  negocios,  latinoamericanos.  Nuestros  pafses,  productorsi 
de  materias  primas  o  a  medio  manufacturar,  tienen  otras  necesidades  y, 
dientes  a  ellas.  debcn  scr  otras  las  aspiraciones  y  otroe  los  elementos  de  estudio. 

Los  oficios  comerciales  de  esten6grafos,  dactil6grafo8,  tenedores  de  libios  y 
bientos  de  las  oficinas,  puedcn  ser  igualmente  formadoe  en  cualquieia  parte. 
no  ocurre  lo  propio,  cuando  se  trata  de  preparar  a  los  jefes  de  empiesas  y  a  Un  que 
ban  do  a(*tuar  como  elementos  directives  de  nuestros  intereses  mis  valiosos. 

El  alto  comercio  latinoamericano,  como  se  ba  dicho,  ent4  en  manos  extianjerae  en 
su  mayor  parte  y,  por  consign iente,  ^l  no  se  forma  en  nuestro  suelo.  Serfa  prematuro 
y  ciU^ril  asf ,  que  cualquicra  de  estas  Rcpiiblicas  separadamente  tratara  de  formar  una 
univernidad  comercial  con  tal  objeto;  pero,  en  comiin,  todas  podrfan  sostener  un 
centre  de  investigaciones  econ6micas  y  comerciales,  deetinado  a  diluddar  los  proble- 
mas  que  m&^  intcresan  a  su  desarrollo  econ6mico,  comercial  y  financiero  y  a  Ibnnar  a 
los  anertoros  tecnicos  comerciales  de  los  gobiemos,  cdmaras  de  comercio  y  consuiadoB. 
La  polftica  comercial,  la  legislacion  comercial  y  los  diversos  temas  reUciooados  con 
el  fomonto  de  la  riqueza  y  del  poder  economico  de  la  America  Latins,  adquirirfan  asf 
un  6rgano  que,  para  esta  eeccion  de  la  Am6ri(«,  podrfa  slgnificar  mucho  m^  que  Ip 
que  importa  para  loe  progresos  agrf colas  generales  el  Instituto  Intemacioiial  de  Agri- 
cultuni  croado  en  Roma  en  1905,  por  iniciativa  del  Key  de  Italia  y  am  el  apoyo  de  loe 
principal  OS  gobiemoH  del  mundo  civilizado. 

En  lo  tocante  a  la  onseflanza  comercial  secundaria,  creemos  que  la  aGci6n  particular 
de  cada  estado  es  f&cil;  mientras  tanto,  tratdndoec  de  la  univenitaria  nos  paiece  qne* 
separadamente,  ninguna  de  estas  repiiblicas  puede  establecerla  y  todas  U  necedtaa. 

El  comercio  es.  a  la  vez.  lazo  de  uni6n  y  palenque  de  competcncia,  y,  si  bien  snela 
MT  engafloso  su  lenguaje  frente  a  loe  que,  siendo  extraflos  a  ^1,  lo  utilizan,  ecostunbia 
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Para  estas  escuelas  se  proponen  dos  planes:  unos  quieren  que  el  fatuio 
o  empleado  haga  bub  estudios  generales  en  un  colegio  cualquieim  y  que  vAjrm 
a  una  escuela  pr&ctica  a  estudiar  el  oficio  que  quiera  segfuir,  por  ^emplo: 
escritura  a  mdquina  y  rutina  dc  oficina,  para  ser  aecretario  comercial;  tenednrift  de 
libros  y  cdlculos  mercantiles,  para  ser  contador;  operacionea  de  bolM  y  baiicmo 
tacidn  aduanera  y  conocimiento  de  morcaderlaa,  para  otxos  oficioe. 

El  otro  plan  es  el  que  siguen  loe  colegioB  comerciales  alemmnes,  italiAiios, 
y  franceses  de  scgunda  ensefianza  comercial.  Toman  al  nifio  en  edad  tempnna  y. 
junto  con  comunicarle  lo6  conocimientoe  generales  que  ha  meneater  hoy  lodo  hombw 
civilizado,  se  le  inculcan  ramoe  de  enaefianza  comercial  que  han  de  permitirle  actmr 
provechosamente  en  el  comercio. 

Este  segundo  sistema  es  el  quo  mantiene  el  Gobiemo  de  Chile  en  mis  eecuelM  corner^ 
ciales,  y  se  le  rcconocen  las  siguientes  ventajas:  abrevia  la  vida  eacolar,  con  lo  ciml  el 
joven  sale  a  los  15  6  16  afios  en  condiciones  de  ser  un  magnffico  junior,  muy  biea 
aceptado  por  el  comercio.  Reduciendo  la  vida  escolar,  el  nifio  entra  al  comeicio  ea 
condiciones  de  aprender  la  rutina  de  las  oficinaa  y  de  amoldar  sua  hibitoa  a  laa  ezigen- 
cias  de  las  casas  comerciales.  Al  mismo  tiempo,  Uega  en  condicionea  de  poder  eeco^ef 
una  cspecialidad  comercial  para  desarrollar  sua  conocimientos  poateriora  en  vialade 
los  prop^sitos  que  persiga  dentro  de  la  vida  mercantil. 

£n  general,  nuestros  nifios  latinos  son  m^  precocee  que  los  del  norte  de  Europa  y, 
cuando  entran  j6venes  al  comercio  extranjero,  sub  jefes  les  dispenaui  mayora  aimpa* 
tf as  y  logran  merecer  una  confianza  que  no  conceden  a  menudo  a  loa  nativoa.  De 
sucrtc,  si  los  nifLos  Uevan  buena  base  de  conocimientos  generales  y  comercialea, 
dando  el  tiempo  pueden  lograr  que  sobre  ellos  caiga  la  elecci6n  de  los  reemplasaiiteti 
cuando  los  jefes  extranjeros  tratcn  de  rctirarse  de  los  negocios.  Asf,  poco  a  pooo, 
pucde  sembrarse  aun  dentro  del  comercio  extranjero,  la  semilla  de  nueatio  prapio 
comercio  nacional. 

Tienc  uuii  ente  si^ttcma  utra  ventaja.  I^  escuela  comercial  completa  y  atiacdvaa 
se  graba  en  la  memoria  del  comerciante  que  en  ella  se  form6,  y,  una  vei  que  es  padre 
dc  familia,  on  via  alH  a  huh  hijos,  mantoniendo  aai  para  la  carrera  comeicil  y  paia 
continuar  la  actividad  dc  las  generaciones  anteriores  a  laa  que  se  foiman  a  las  que,  al 
amparu  de  padreH  ya  comorriantCH,  y  que,  por  esto  pueden  tener  mayoiee  probabOi- 
dadcH  de  buen  ^xiU). 

El  otH)  siHtcma,  id  de  las  osiuelas  meramente  pr&cticas,  donde  no  se  ensefian  sino 
ramos  HUolt4>H  de  aplic^ci^m  inmediata,  es  muy  conocido  en  los  Estados  Unidoe,  esd 
de  la  gran  mayurfa  dc  hm  "businetw  c<illeges"  y  se  halla  extendido  en  toda  la  tienm 
con  los  caracteres  de  inntitutos  particulares.  Los  que  esperaban  ser  alumnos  uni* 
vernitarios  y  no  pueden  soguir  sus  estudios,  buscan  una  habilidad  paia  coomtgnMm  a 
ella.  conHtituy^nduee  un  medio  de  vida.  I^«  curras  noctumos  del  Instituto  Comer- 
cial dc  Valparafso  tenian  ese  fin.  Pueden  formarae  tambi^  con  ese  caiActer  escuelaa 
do  |>orfoo('i(»naunonto  (Fortbildungsschule),  a  fin  de  contribuir  a  que  los  alumuoe 
salidoH  do  las  cscuelas  comorciales  puodan  completar  alguna  espedaUdad,  como 
CHtenograna,  dactilograffa,  teneduria  de  libros,  etc. 

El  ])lan  que  nos  parece  m^  oportuno  {lara  una  escuela  comercial  de  aegunda  ea- 
Monanza  oh  ol  que  OHboziibamos  en  los  piguientes  t^rminos  al  asumir  la  Difeccitfn  dd 
Inntituto  ('nniorcial  de  ValparafHo,  en  1908: 

La  idea  dominante  dc  la  rcforma,  rt)nHiri(c:  en  la  reduccidn  v  mejor  apiovecha- 
niionto  de  la  vida  osc^olar  do  \m  jt^vones  oue  denean  consagrarse  il  comercio. 

I'na  pr<*o('ui>arii')n  niu  v  arraig-ada  ontre  1<)h  que  se  oc*upan  de  la  enaefiania  humanirtl 
ha  In^'Hido  iuvadir  la  en^ora  de  ac(*i«'>n  de  la  cnaefianza  comercial  y  ha  deaacredilMlo 
algunr)H  ranv)H  quo  tienon  honniso  lugar  en  estas  escMielas. 

Para  onHoHar  ramc«  de  onHcilanza  general  estiLn  los  liccos,  se  dice,  los  instituSoa  do 
comercio  doben  tomar  niilos  quo  tengan  sus  estudios  humaniatas  y  proporcioDariw 
unieamente  Ian  aHignaturas  de  valor  pn>feHionaL  Los  tales  InstilnloSt  se  ,Ilii^  ft 
nfirmar,  no  son  m&a  que  li(.^)s,  en  que  los  ramos  de  enselUnza  geneial,  ee  disfaaau 
con  un  nombrc,  con  un  agregado,  que  no  altera  su  aignificacidn,  con  la  palabra 
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cial.  Exljasc  el  tercer  ano  de  humanidades.  se  amga.  como  conclusidn,  y  entonces 
lo8  institutos  quedar&n  reducidoe  a  un  alio  de  estuaios  ae  una  verdadem  esCuela  pric- 
tica  de  comercio. 

La  ciencia,  estudiada  desde  el  eabinete,  no  es  sino  una  aola,  sea  quien  quierael  que  la 
estudie;  pero  difiere  mucho,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  neoettdades  que  Obda  uno 
tiene  de  ella.  Lo  mismo  ee  la  aritm^tica  en  Chile  que  en  B^lgica;  pero  es  muy  divena 
la  que  profundiza  el  ingeniero,  que  la  que  a  diario  aplica  el  comerciante.  Aqu^, 
resuelve  problemas  oscuroe  con  una  preci8i6n  que  naaa  olvida;  dete,  en  cambio,  se 
contenta  con  aproximaciones  imperfectas,  pero  a  que  Uega  con  presteza.  La  extrema 
cxactitud  no  vale  para  61  lo  aue  una  pronta  previsi6n  de  restutados,  concebida  con 
destreza,  en  medio  del  r&piao  diilogo  de  una  negociacion.  A  primera  vista,  el 
futuro  ingeniero  de  un  liceo  y  el  pequefiuelo  de  una  escuela  comercial  estudian  la 
misma  aritm^tica;  pero,  en  el  fondo;  qu6  distintos  resultados  persiguen  y  cuAn  diveraas 
aptitudes  educan!  Para  el  uno,  valen  sobre  todo  loe  razonamientos  que  llevan  el 
andlifiis  de  las  operaciones  a  bus  tiltimos  elementos,  a  fin  de  que  les  sea  posible  co- 
rregir  los  errores  mis  insignicantes  y  resolver  las  cuestiones  mis  intrincadas.  Fam  d 
otro,  sobre  todo,  son  Utiles  unas  cuantas  operaciones,  muy  pocas,  las  que  m&s  frecuen* 
temente  le  salen  al  paso,  pero  que  necesita  aominar  casi  mecanicamentc,  de  un  modo  tan 
seguro  y  espontineo,  que  se  creyeran  resueltas  ^r  los  labios  sin  haber  alcaniado  ft 
pasar  por  el  cerebro.  La  base  de  las  dos  aritm^ticas,  es  tina  sola;  pero  la  manera  de 
utilizarla,  desde  su  primera  noci^n,  debe  ser  tan  extremadamente  opuesta,  que  bien 
valen  las  dos  como  disciplinas  diversas  del  espfritu  infantil. 

Con  esoasas  excepciones,  el  comerciante  y  el  doctor  universitario  neceaitan  los 
mismos  ramoe  de  estudios  eenerales;  pero  con  orientaci6n  tan  distinta  que  66I0  un 
observador  muy  superficial  puede  confundirloe  y  empefiarse  en  sometttlos  a  1ft 
autoridad  siraultdnea  de  un  solo  maestro,  y  aun.  de  una  misma  eecuela. 

Nadie  ha  sostenido  hasta  ahora,  que  los  estudios  de  la  Escuela  Militar  o  de  1ft  Bseuelft 
Naval,  deben  limitarse  a  los  ramos  meramente  militaies  o  niuticos.  Se  iftbe  gue,  innto 
con  la  instruccidn^  existe  la  educaci6n  militar  y  naval.  El  militar  y  el  manno  aebeo 
desplegar  las  cuahdades  morales  e  intelectuales  que  son  caracterfsticfts  en  estoi  pio* 
fesionaies  y  que  les  comunica  una  fisonomia  especial,  entre  las  penonas  cnltas  en 
medio  de  las  cuales  ban  de  actuar.  Mientras  completan  ma  estudios  generales,  ftvan- 
zan,  de  estos  conocimientos,  aquellos  que  les  son  mm  dtiles;  empleaan  al^^onaa  arfgna- 
turafl  de  alcance  profeeionai,  y  sobre  todo,  se  infiltran  del  espfritu  militar,  en  im 
plantel  en  que  todo  prepara  en  ellos  la  vocacidn  para  su  futura  canera.  El  caiicter 
profesional  no  ee  ensefia  en  una  c&tedra:  es  el  producto  de  un  conjimto  de  pequcAoe 
detallos  que,  aisladamente,  parecen  y  son,  en  efecto,  venladeras  pueriltdades;  pero 
que,  en  el  fondo,  encierran  un  gran  sicnificado  educacional,  como  que  constituyen  nn 
medio  ambiente  que  fija  rumbo  a  muchas  existencias. 

El  injerto  bnisco  de  tres  o  cuatro  ramos  comercLales  en  un  nifio  habituado  ft  lot 
estudios  espcculativoe  de  un  liceo,  no  es  m4B  gue  la  negftci6n  de  estas  veidades.  y  se 
explica  asf  el  fracaso  de  todos  los  cursos  practices  de  esa  clase  de  planteles.  El  am- 
biente 80  hace  poeado  alii  para  los  que  no  aspiran  al  tftulo  pomposo  de  la  univefsidftd. 
Pertenecer  al  curso  comercial  es  casi  una  airenta,  y  por  consiffuiente,  en  d  cerebio 
infantil  se  prosenta  dste  con  los  mismos  odiosos  atributos  de  las  ciisicas  salas  de  cast*go. 
Se  eoseftan  ramos  comerciales;  pero  no  se  educan  comerciantes;  no  se  procura  despertar 
el  amor  a  eeta  profeei6n;  no  se  estimula  el  desarroUo  de  las  aptitudes  que  en  dicbft 
carrera  son  vaiiosas;  no  se  trasmite,  en  fin,  esa  matoia  impalpi^le  que  se  llftmft 
"espfritu  comercial,"  que  no  puede  ser  objeto  de  una  asignatura;  pero  que  debe  ema- 
nar  de  toda  buena  escuela  de  comercio. 

Ahora  bien,  ima  de  las  primeras  cosas  que  sabe  todo  prdesor  de  ens^iansft  comeitiftl 
es  que  no  educa  sua  alumnos  para  el  pensamiento,  eono  para  laaccidn,  y  que  el  poor 
cnemigo  dc  la  actividad  es  la  prolongaci6n  de  la  vida  estuaiantil,  ocioaa  por  naturafeift. 
Los  millonarios  americanos  se  complacen  ^1  burlarse  de  sus  antiguos  compeitdores 
cargados  de  libros,  que  no  ban  sabido  alsarse  de  un  modesto  paaar;  mi^itras  ellos, 
ocupados  en  barrer  el  almac6n  al  principio  de  su  carrera,  se  sienten,  al  fin,  mis  po- 
derosos  y  fuertes  que  muchos  monarcas.  En  efecto,  d  estudio  desinteresado  de  la 
ciencia,  on  la  abstracta  reptibUca  de  la  escuela,  deva  las  aspiraciones,  aristocratisft, 
por  decirlo  asf,  los  pensamientos,  hace  avetigonzarse  del  trabajo  corporal  y  reduce  las 
energfas  que  son  mis  eficaces  en  la  lucha  de  la  existencia  y  en  la  conquista  de  1ft 
fortuna. 

El  joven  de  escasos  recursos  que  haya  estado  hastft  ei  tercer  alio  en  nn  liceo.  que 
frecuentc  despu^s  un  instituto  comercial,  pot  uno,  doe  o  tret  alios,  y  que  veft  llegftr 
asf  sus  20  afios  sin  haberse  preocupado  de  ganarse  el  pan,  no  va  a  confonnarse,  por 
cierto,  con  un  modesto  n^ocio  en  que,  con  el  tiempo,  podrfa  ser  rico,  pero  que,  deede 
iuego,  le  impone  la  oblig;aci6n  de  economiaar  un  moao  que  barra  por  61  el  alniac|te. 
Preferird  un  empleo  administrativo,  una  plaza  de  oficinirtft,  cuftlquierft  de  esoe  aailoe 
en  que  se  oculta  y  desarrolla  la  miseria  de  las  personas  decentes. 
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En  Valparafao  eatas  consideraclones  se  imponen  con  mayor  rifor.  por  mft  ciicoBN 
tancia  sobradamente  coooc'ida.  El  perBozial  directivo  y  gran  pwto  ael  pcnonal  ndia^ 
temo  del  comercio,  viene  del  extranjero.    LO0  nacionalea  ^ ue  tienen  cdiocaciAi  aHf  ao 


son  I08  que  disfrutan  do  mia  sonoroe  tftuloo  v  do  m&B  ambiciooM  praCooMonoi;  am.  al 
rev^,  Ids  modestos,  los  j6veno8,  loe  que  no  nan  aprendido  todavh  a  avwgoimnt  por 
Uevar  un  paquetc  y  a  sublevarae  por  \m  reprocho  juato. 

Me  ha  parocido,  por  eso,  que  los  cursos  diumos  del  inatituto,  no  afilo  no  dobln 
basarse  on  el  torcer  afto  de  humanidades,  stno  empefiano  on  reemplaar  em  tm 
primoros  aftos,  con  estudioa  en  que  so  encuontren  las  matorias  dtiloa  de  eUoa  y 
aquellas  otras  a<ugnaturas  que  dan  productividad  a  la  accidn  do  nn  jmior  dal 
comorcio.  E^mo  que  no  son  de  descar,  por  el  momento,  aiumnoo  quo  pwmiiwran 
en  ol  cologio  haata  los  20  aftos  de  edad:  creo  quo  son  imferiblos  nifioo  que  a  loa  15  o  a 
los  IG  afLos  puodan  abrirse  camino  como  buonos  depenaiontea  del  comeicio  in^Mirtadar. 

Al  ofocto,  se  ha  atribufdo  al  in^l^  toda  la  importancia  que  lo  coireapondo.  Duaia 
luego,  en  todos  los  cursos  so  lo  asignan  sois  horas  semanalea,  y  ai  la  expoTMncift  aifiala 
como  insuficiente  dicho  tiompo,  se  solicitard  que  aumonten  a  9  o  10  el  ndmoro  de  bona. 
El  segundo  jefe  y  uno  de  los  profesores  |efee,  que  residen  constantemenie  en  ri  inali- 
tuto,  tienen  el  ingles  como  su  idtoma  native,  y  caai  todo  ol  peraonal  chileno  dfA  mtatila 
cimionto  posoe  tambi^n  y  estimula  el  uso  de  eeo  idioma.  Laa  aentenciaa  qua  aa 
emplean  en  las  clasos  de  caligraffa,  dactilograffa  y  taquigraffa  aon  in^eaaa,  y  aun,  aa 

{)rocurard  que  de  los  textos  de  onsefianza  de  los  dltimoa  afioa  ae  adoplen  de  pieferencia 
OS  que  estdn  en  ese  idioma. 

La  cscritura  a  mano,  a  radquina  y  abreviada  se  atondor&  con  eameio,  lo  miamo  qva 
la  redaoci6n  en  espailol  de  <*orrespondencia  y  documentoa  comercialoi,  a  fin  de  qiie 
el  conocimiojito  del  iitglds,  unido  al  del  idioma  nacional.  haga  que  loa  jdvenea  educaooa 
aqui  tengan  una  poaitiva  ventaja  sobre  los  derki  traidoa  do  Inglatonm. 

IxM  cftlculos  abreviados  del  comcrcio,  las  operaciones  morcantilea,  la  geogimffa  co- 
mcrcial,  la  tenedurfa  de  libros,  algunas  nocionea  econ6mica8,  el  eatudio  de  lie  bmr^ 
der(as  y  los  ejcrricios  do  la  oficina  de  pr^*tica  comwcial,  forman,  en  seauida,  on  coi^ 
junto  que,  dadas  las  condicionos  de  nuestra  juventud,  ha  do  pormitir  a  itta  aa^uimiaa 
el  ^xito  en  la  carrera  comercial,  una  vez  que  la  experiencia  y  ol  crWto  lo  ^even  deade 
el  papel  dc  simple  ofioinista  hasta  el  rango  de  jefe  o  de  comercianto  en  la  plenitiid  de 
su  indopendcncia  profesional. 

I.a  hiHtoria  patria,  las  nocionoe  elomcntales  do  dorocho  comoicial  y  de  la  tiamitik 
ci67x  de  aduanas,  el  alemin  y  la  higiene,  completan  el  cuadio,  ain  racaigar  loa  eatndioaL 

Es  sensible  que  las  condiciones  del  edificio  no  conaientan  una  claae  de  gimr    "' 

Sue  es  indispi^Jisable  para  estimular  el  desarrollo  ffaico  do  loa  alumnoa;  pero,  ! 
onde  sea  posible,  so  pnx'urar^  suplir  esta  falta  con  juogos  al  aire  libra  y  ezcuni 
para  lo  cual  se  d<«ja  librc  la  tarde  del  s&bado.' 

Una  escucla  comen'ial,  a  mi  juicio,  no  pucde  ser  una  acadomia  iria,  para  enaeOar  doa 
o  tree  ramos,  sine  un  centro  de  educac*idn,  en  quo  oe  atienda  al  progreao  moral  e  inl^ 
lectual  do  los  j6venos  que  han  do  conquistarse  una  posicidn,  on  una  plaaa  quedoninan 
los  capitalos  y  ol  persoxuil  do  un  comercio  quo  arranca  do  pafaea  de  una  cuhvra  y  de 
una  elovai'idn  moral  que  justifica  plenamente  su  influencia. 


LA  ASOCLiClON  BIBUOGRAFICA  PANAMERICANA  POR  MEDIO  DB  LA 

UNION  PANAMERICANA  DE  BIBUOTECAS  NAaONALBB. 

Por  CARLOS  SILVA  CRUZ. 
Director  de  la  BiblioUca  Nacional  de  Santiago  d§  Ckik. 

1.AS  dificultades  de  comunicaci6n  entre  los  divoFBoe  pafaea  de  AmMca  han  maa- 
tenido  entre  ellos,  durante  todo  el  siglo  XIX,  vordadoraa  muiallaa  chiaaa  que  loa 
aislalian  unos  de  otroe  en  todo  lo  concemiente  a  la  ^  ida  espiiitiial.  Sua  faeBlaa  de 
in8piraci6n  estaLan  m^  alU  de  loe  mares.  Sua  fuentea  de  inionnacMnt  an  todo  le 
intclectual— sohre  todo  las  de  loe  pafses  latinos — ostal)an  principalmente  en 
y  en  Francia,  y  m^  en  Francia  que  en  Espafia.  La  mayor  parte  de  laa 
iluptradas  que  on  Chile  conocen  algo  de  los  Estadoe  Unidoa,  de  au  mentalidad,  de 


1  Actualmente  m  han  suplUlo  esM  df  fld^nciu  y  U  edueacl6&  fblcs,  lo  minw  qm  si  dllN^s  7 IM 1 
manu^kw,  ttonen  Is  ext«iisI6o  que  fs  poalblr  conoederles  y  que  le  eipeim  smpliar  yemplMr  asa  el( 
Noi  propommot  que  le  enKfienie  eee  complete  y  trmdnloo  el  deeenoUo  de  lodsi  Ih  : 
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7 ,  781,  o  sea  un  10  por  ciento;  lo  que  Bignifica  un  libro  americftiio 
y  por  cada  cuatro  franceses. 

La  pequefia  reacci6n  que  se  nota  en  1914  ha  sido  debida,  sin  duda,  a  la 
organizada  en  la  biblioteca  misma,  cuyu  8ecci6n  de  informacionea  y  cuya  n\  lata  dt 
bibliograf (a  ban  hecho,  en  el  tiltimo  tiempo,  lo  poaible  para  dar  a  conocer  entre  immc»- 
tros  las  literaturas  americanas,  en  la  pequefia  medida  en  que  esta  obim  magna  puode 
eer  lie « ada  a  caho  por  los  esfuerzos  aislados  de  una  sola  biblioteca. 

Las  cifras  citadas  son  un  indlcio  bastante  seguro  de  la  atenci6n  que  preeU  el  lector 
corriente,  en  Chile,  a  la  producci6n  intelectual  de  cada  uno  de  loe  patee  eztnuijeRM; 
revelan  su  conocimiento  de  las  diversas  literaturas;  e  indican  el  estado  actual  de  aaa 
relaciones  con  los  di versos  focos  de  la  producci6n  mental. 

Este  hecho  lamentable,  comprobado  con  la  elocuencia  de  los  ndmeioa,  roapecto  de 
Chile,  por  su  Biblioteca  Nacional,  ^es  comiin  a  los  dem^s  pafsea  de  AmMcaT 

Todo  induce  a  creer  que  sf ,  porque  ^1  pro\  iene  de  cauaas  edacadonalea  ati  icaa, 
de  tradiciones  seculares  hondas  y  arraigadas,  que  hacen  a  los  pafses  de  Amdrica  niinr. 
en  materias  culturales,  como  en  el  orden  comercial  y  financiero,  mucho  mis  a  los 
pafses  de  Europa  que  a  sus  vecinos  del  miamo  continente. 

Serfa  deseable,  sin  embargo,  tanto  para  comprobar  la  efecti\idad  del  hecho,  come 
para  apreciar  su  alcance  y  conocer  sus  detalles,  que  todas  las  demis  bibliotecie 
ptlblicas  de  AmMca  lle\  aran  una  estadfstica  semejante  y  que  bus  resultados  se  publi- 
caran  o  se  dicran  a  conocer  mutuanente,  por  medio  de  la  a8ociaci6n  que  m^s  adelante 
propongo. 

Tambi<^n  ser(a  desea})le  una  investigaci6n  entre  los  libreros,  para  conocer  la  tenden- 
cia  de  la  Icctura  en  el  numeroso  pd])lico  <iue  no  acude  a  las  bibliotecaa,  sino  que 
compra  los  libros  que  lee.  Esta  investagacidn  estarla  en  cada  pals  a  caigo  de  la 
rcHpeoti  a  Biblioteca  Xacional. 

In  CHti^racioncs  })ibliagrd(icas  de  esta  fndole  son  corrientes  en  algunoe  pafses.  Hace 
al^un  tiempo,  prarticu  una  de  esta  especie  la  Legaci6n  Japoneaa  en  Chile,  por  encaigo 
del  MiniHterio  dc  InHtrucri6n  Publica  del  Imperio.  Y,  en  Arnica,  ellas  se  imponsB, 
si  qucremoH  llegar  a  medir  con  alguna  exactitud  el  mayor  o  menor  grade  de  solida- 
ridad  espiritual  que  une  entre  si  a  los  pueblos  del  continente. 

Al  lado  dc  chIos  hechas,  romprobables  por  la  cstadistica,  hay  otros  cuj'a  existencia 
o .  id  onto  08  un  axioina  ])ara  todos  aquellos  que  en  America  se  ocupan  algo  en  materias 
iutelcrtualoH. 

Si  un  autor  ]>uMica,  en  cualquicra  de  las  ciudadee  de  Estados  Unidos,  una  obia 
cuyo  toina  exooda  un  poco  las  ])n)p()rciones  de  una  materia  meramente  local;  sabe 
que  le  sc^nl  iiiuy  fd«'il  baroria  circular  por  todo  el  pais  y  contar,  como  mercados  de 
venta.  con  Ioh  48  Entados  de  la  Union  y  hub  colonias,  cs  decir,  con  una  &rea  en  cuyo 
rccinto  Ai.en  100  niillones  de  individuos  <iue  hablan  el  idioma  en  que  esti  escrita 
la  <»l;ra — el  inj^k's. 

Poro  si  un  autor  da  a  luz  en  rualquiera  de  las  ciudades  de  la  AmMca  Latina  una 
olra  <le  iiiiportancia  y  Ho  intor^  general,  sal  e,  por  el  contrario,  que  le  ser&  material- 
niouto  iinposi'i  lo  hacorla  <*irrular  con  alguna  amplitud  fuera  de  su  propio  pals  y  qoe 
h'iIo  con  ^sto  |Hxlni  contar  como  mon*ado  de  vonta;  os  decir,  con  un  temtorio  subrs  el 
<'ual  HO  hallaran  OHpart*idos,  a  lo  pumo,  2,  4,  6  millones  de  habitantes. 

A  igualdad  do  intor^»«  e  importancia  de  la  ol.ra,  si  el  primero  puede  tirar  30,  40  o  50 
mil  ojoinplaros,  ol  sogundo  apenas  podrd  imprimir  2  o  3  mil. 

Y,  Bin  embargo,  Iok  pafsos  americanos  do  habla  similar  y  mutuamente  inteligiUle 
(caHtollano  y  portugu<^)  ocrupan  una  liroa  habitada  por  70  miUones  de  indi-.idiMMi 
droa  <{Uo.  con  una  l>uona  organiKaoitSn,  podrfa  dar  a  los  autores  un  mercado  saficiente 
para  lanzar  odiciftncH  do  15  o  20  mil  ejemplares,  en  lugar  de  2  o  3  mil. 

PonKdmomis  ahora  en  ol  rano  del  in  estigador.    {Cudntas  dificultades,  coAiitae 
tribuIarionoH  ]>aro  salior  siquiera  <\u6  se  ha  publicado  en  los  demis  pafsee  del  conti- 
te  Ho]>re  la  materia  de  sus  estudiosi 
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Las  bibllograflas  especiales,  aun  en  lo  reciente,  briUan,  en  AmMca,  por  bu  auaenda; 
y,  si  existen,  es  imposible  obtenerlas  en  un  momento  dado.  Ni  nquiera  ee  eabe  a 
qui^n  pedirlas. 

Aun  la  documentaci6n  oficial — en  materias  de  Iegi8laci6n,  de  juiurprudencia,  de 
organizaci6n  y  funcionamiento  de  las  instituciones,  de  eetadistica  y  de  m<rv  imiento 
adminifitratixo,  comercial  e  induBtrial — ee  eecasiBima  en  cada  pais  reBpecto  de  lot 
demds,  sin  excluir  los  limftrofes. 

En  general,  puede  decirse  que  el  tinico  medio  piictico  de  documentane,  para 
cualquier  estudio  que  diga  relaci6n  con  los  diveraoe  pafsee  de  America,  ee,  tal  como 
hoy  estdn  las  cosas,  un  \iaje  personal;  cosa  que  cad  nunca  estA  al  alcance  de  los 
in\  estigadores. 

Lo  mismo  que  he  dicho  de  los  autores  y  de  loe  im  estigadorea  puede  afinnarse  rea- 
pecto  del  lector  corriente,  el  cual,  en  nuestroe  paieee,  tiene  toda  dase  de  Jacilidadea 
para  obtener  los  libros  europeos,  aun  los  mis  inaignificantee,  y  tcopiesa  con  todo 
g^nero  de  dificultades  cuando  desea  adquirir  o  leer  libros  americanoe,  aun  loa  mia 
importantes  en  su  g^nero. 

Puedo  afirmar,  con  pleno  conocimiento  de  causa,  deapu^  de  innumerables  con- 
versacioncs  y  con  la  experiencia  que  da  el  puesto  que  ocupo  en  la  Biblioteca  Nacionaly 
que  en  Chile  se  conoce  mucho  menos  el  mo\  imiento  cientlfico,  literario  o  art&tico  de 
la  Republica  Argentina  (pais  con  el  cual  tiene  el  nuestro  2,400  millaa  de  frontem 
comtin)  que  el  de  cualquier  pais  europeo  de  alguna  importancia.  Igual  coaa  puedo 
alirmar,  con  id^ntica  experiencia  personal,  respecto  del  conocimiento  que  tiene  la 
gente  ilustrada,  en  Chile,  de  la  ciencia,  la  liteiatura  y  el  arte  norteamericanoa. 

Pero  este  desconocimiento  es  mutuo,  y  en  61  estamoe  bien  pagados.  Eato  puedo 
tambi^n  afirmarlo  con  experiencia  personal,  adquirida  en  Buenoe  Aires  durante  el 
Congreso  Cientifico  de  1910  y  en  Estadoe  Unidos  dunoite  la  £xpoaicii6ii  Pmamericana 
de  Buffalo,  doiide,  para  la  casi  totalidad  de  loe  visitantes  de  nueatro  pabeUdn,  ta6 
una  verdadera  sorpresa  que  en  ^1  exhibi6ramoe,  no  s61o  salitre  y  mineralea,  aino  tambi^ 
pinturaa,  esculturas  y  libros. 

Oreo  no  equivocarme  al  pensar  que  igual  experiencia  e  iguel  conviccidn  pueden 
aportar  la  mayor  parte  de  los  delegados  a  este  Congreso. 

Esta  8ituaci6n  requiere  pronto  y  active  remedio,  ai  se  deeea  ainceramente  iormar 
el  espiritu  y  el  sentimicnto  panamericanoe,  dnica  base  adlida  y  durable  para  todae 
las  vinculaciones  con tinen tales.  Y  las  instituciones  que,  a  mi  juicio,  eatan  mia  en 
aptitud  para  ten  tar  un  esfuerzo  eficiente  en  este  sentido,  son  laa  bibliotecaa  nacionalea 
de  los  diversoe  palses  de  America,  unidas  en  una  acci6n  comdn  y  orginica  permanente. 

La  Biblioteca  nacional  de  cada  Repdblica  americana  es,  en  virtud  de  la  tradicidn 
y  de  las  disposiciones  de  las  leyes  de  imprenta  y  de  propiedad  literaria,  el  depdaito 
obligado  de  la  produccidn  escrita  de  todo  el  pais;  en  sua  eatanterlaa  van  quedando 
registradas,  dla  a  dia,  todas  las  manifestacionee  de  la  actividad  nacional;  y  ella  puede 
convertirse  eu  el  mejor  exponente,  en  el  agente  mia  eficas  para  el  conocimiento  de 
esa  actividad  en  el  extranjero,  con  s<Slo  reflejar  hacia  afuera  lo  que  en  au  interior  va 
quedando  diariamente  archivado. 

La  Biblioteca  nuestra,  por  ejemplo,  guarda  en  au  secci6n  de  manuacritoa  caai  toda 
la  documcntaciou  historica  del  pals  referente  a  su  6poca  colonial,  al  periodo  de  la 
cmaQcipaci6n  y  a  una  gran  parte  de  su  vida  independiente;  muchoa  de  ka  mia  co* 
nocidos  investigadores  y  publicistas  del  pals  han  dejado  en  ella  au  documentadidn 
privada;  en  su  seccion  de  impresos  chilenos  eetin  todoe  loa  libroa  y  folletoa  publicadoe 
en  cl  pais,  y  la  colecci6n  completa  de  todoe  loe  diarioa,  peri6dicoa  y  reviataa,  deede 
el  primer  uumero  de  cada  uno;  en  su  ''dep<3eito  legal''  y  en  au  ''regiatro  de  propiedad 
literaria  y  artfstica"  sigue  recibiendo  dla  a  dfa,  no  861o  eaoa  libroa,  folletoa  y  publica- 
ciones  peri6dicas,  sine  tambi^n  la  mdsica  grabada  en  el  pais,  loa  mapaa  y  planoa  j 
las  reproducciones  de  las  pinturaa,  eacultuiaa  y  demia  obrM  de  arte  que  en  A  ae 
producen;  en  virtud  de  eaas  dispoeicionea  legalea  y  de  la  neceaidad  de  aumentar  aui 
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colecciones,  estd  en  constante  relaci6n  con  los  libreros,  editom  e  impranns  d«  toda  h 
Repiiblica,  y  bus  canjes  la  ponen  en  contacto  con  las  mt»  importantes  unmniiladai 
y  bibliotecafl  del  extranjero;  su  revista  de  bibliograffa  y  au  seccite  de  infonBucMMMi  k 
relacionan  constautemente  con  loe  autores  y  con  Ice  hombrea  de  eatudio  y  losaficianft- 
do6  a  la  lectura;  tienen  en  ella  su  hogar  numerasaB  academiaa  y  aociedadas  litenriai^ 
cientificas  y  artfsticas;  en  sua  divenaa  aalas  trabajan  los  investigadorea  y  ae 
cureoe  de  idiomas  extranjeros;  y  en  su  Bal6n  central  se  dan  constantemente  confi 
Bobre  loB  mis  variados  temas,  en  las  cuales  Be  oye  la  palabim  de  los  vdB  coBocidos 
literatoe,  artistas,  profcsionaleB,  hombres  de  ciencia,  pubUcistas  e  historiadoies  del  pah. 

Estas  circunstancias  hacen  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Chile  un  centra  de  enltom 
en  el  cual  se  refleja  constantemente  toda  la  actividad  intelectual  del  pels,  y  que  esiA 
eapecialmcnte  habilitado  para  dar  a  conocer  esa  actividad  en  las  demis  neciooes  dri 
Continente,  y  la  de  ^tas  en  Chile. 

^Por  qu6  no  habrla  de  realizar  esta  obra?  ^Por  qu6  no  habrfan  de  reaKavIa  las 
demis  bibliotccaa  nacionalee,  cuyaB  facilidades  y  cuyas  actividades  no,  son,  seginm- 
mente,  iuferiores  a  las  de  la  nuestra? 

El  acuerdo  se  impone.  Ese  acuerdo  hari  fructf feros  muchos  esfuerxos  que,  aidsdos, 
son  est^riles.  Nuestra  revista  de  bibliogiaffa  chilena  y  extimnjeim,  per  ejemplo, 
fundada  con  uu  fin  general  de  informaciun  bibliogr&fica,  pero  teniendo  en  vista  prin- 
cipalmente  la  informaci6n  mutua  panamericana,  no  ha  podido  hasta  ahoia  cumplir 
esto  prup^sito  primordial  sino  de  un  modo  mediocre,  precisamente  por  falta  de  nna 
organizaci6n  bibliogr^ca  continental.  Su  ''secci^n  americana,"  que  deberfa  ssr  la 
m^  rica  cs,  sin  embargo,  mucho  m&a  pobre  que  la  ''europea,"  a  causa  de  las  dilKcul- 
tades  casi  insuperables  con  que  se  tropicza  para  saber  lo  que,  en  cada  mes,  se  ha 
publicado  en  America. 

El  acuerdo  do  las  bibliotecas  nacionales  de  todos  los  paises  de  Amdrica, 
binaci6n  en  una  ** union  bibliogr&fica  panamericana,"  correctamente 
Bobre  bases  pr&cticas  y  expeditas,  podrfa  traer,  en  lo  intelectual,  ventajas  semejantes 
a  las  que  ha  producido,  en  lo  comercial  y  en  lo  politico,  la  "Unida 
de  Washington. *' 

Serfa  mencster,  ante  todo,  crear  en  la  biblioteca  nacional  de  cada  uno  de  los 
del  continente  una  Becci6n  u  oficina  central  de  informacidn  bibliogrifica 

Esta  oficina  cstaria  encargada  de  Buministrar  a  las  demis  bibliotecas  del  pais,  a  sua 
universidadcs  y  cologioe,  a  bus  oficinas  administnitivas  y  al  pdblico  en  geoenl,  todos 
los  datos  que  sulicitarau  rcspG(!to  de  la  historia,  la  geograffa,  la  ocganiascidn  poUticat 
la  estadfstica  y  la  producci6n  cicntffica,  literaria  o  artistica  de  cualquieia  de  ks  olras 
paises  de  America. 

Para  poder  suministrar  estos  datoe,  cada  oficina  central  de  informacidn  bibliogiifica 
panamericana,  deberia  disponer  de  un  fondo  complete  de  documentacidn  adecuada, 
clasificada  y  catalogada  en  forma  que  haga  expedita  y  ficil  su  consults.  Los  sistsmss 
de  clasificaci6n  y  catalogaci6n  debcrfan  ser  uniformes  en  todas  las  oficinas,  a  fin  de 
que  la  informaci6n  pueda  ser  ficilmente  intercambiable.  La  eleccidn  de  estos  m^ 
tenuis  scria,  naturalmente,  materia  de  un  acuerdo  comdn;  pero  yo  me  penaitirfa  ve- 
comendar,  dcsde  lucgo,  la  catalogaci6n  en  tarjetas  dispuestss  por  el  doble  orden,  alia* 
b^'tico  y  de  materias,  con  arrcglo  a  la  clasificacion  decimal  adoptada  por  el  coogrssD 
Bibliogrifico  de  Bruselas— Bistema  usado  con  muy  buen  6xito  en  nuestim  bibUoleca 
desdc  que,  a  ronscc'uencia  de  un  vote  del  Primer  Congreso  Cientffico  PkmamericaBO^ 
iu6  adoptadu  en  el  paffl  por  un  decreto  del  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Fdblica  don  Joifi 
HuneeuB  G. 

^C6mo  obtendrfa  rada  biblioteca  nacional  la  documentacidn  necssaria  paia  sa  oAetaa 
de  informaciiSn  bibliogrifica  panamericana?  Por  medio  de  las  otns  bibUotecsa 
nacionales  que  formaran  parte  de  la  uni6n.  Cada  una  de  ellas  estarfa  obtifwli  a 
BuminiBtrar  a  todas  las  otraa  la  documentacion  referente  a  su  propio  pals,  pans  lo  call 
cada  gobiemo  dictaria  las  disposicioneB  neceearias.    Este  intercambio,  a  camo  da 
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La  Biblioteca  Nacional  serfa  entonces,  ea  cada  pab,  el  digano  centiml  de  infonaidte 
bibliogrifica  panamericana  y  de  circulaci6n  inter-ameiicaiia  de  U  pffoduocite  litamk 
y  cientffica. 

Las  diveraaa  bibliotecas  nacionales  de  Amdrica  estarfan  entoncei  en  coouiiikec&te 
dlrecta,  mutua  y  constante  entre  sf,  para  IO0  efectos  de  todae  laa  fundooea  de  am 
respectivaa  oficinas  de  mformaci6ii  panamericana.  Y  cada  biblioteca  nacJopal,  a  m 
vez,  estarfa  en  conexi6n,  para  loe  mismoB  efectos,  con  lae  dem&i  bibliotecas  de  mi  pali 
y  con  SUB  instituciones,  autores,  editores  y  publico. 

Los  detallcs  do  esta  oi:ganizaci6n  serf  an,  naturalmente,  detenninados  por  un  acticvdo 
intcmacional. 

La  proporciones  restring;idas  de  un  estudio  destinado  a  ter  lefdo  en  un  congnae 
cientfflco  no  me  permiten  entrar  en  los  detalles  del  proyecto  que  en  las  p^nae 
anteriores  he  esbozado  en  sus  Ifneaa  generalee,  en  la  esperanza  de  que  loa 
miembros  del  congrcso  le  atribuyan  la  importancla  con  que  a  mi  mente  m 

Creo  siuceramentc  que  la  uni6n  panamericana  de  bibliotecas  nacionalea,  Uevadn 
adelante  con  fe  y  con  espfritu  verdaderamente  cooperative  y  fraternal,  ofganiadn 
con  escrupuloso  cuidado  y  propiciada  con  decisidn  por  los  Gobiemoa  y  loa  puritloi 
respect! V08,  puede  ser  una  contribuci6n  efectiva  e  importante  en  pro  de  una  orien- 
taci6n  mds  amcricana  de  la  Intelectualidad  del  Continente. 

La  Bibliotecra  Nacional  de  Chile  y  todo  su  personal  estarfan  liatos  para  aaumir  !■■ 
respoHRabilidadefl  y  rcalizar  con  entusiasmo  los  trabajos  que  le  incumbieran  en  In 
realizaci6n  de  esta  idea;  y  tengo  la  convicci^n  de  que  en  todaa  sua  hennanna  M 
continente  existc  el  mismo  espfritu. 

En  la  convicciun  de  que  este  proyecto  puede  tener  importancia  auficiente  pan 
llegar  a  mcrecer  un  Voto  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panameiicano,  me  pennito 
formularlo  en  los  sigiiicntes  tdrminos,  que  son  una  aimple  sugesti^,  auaceptible  de 
ser  vcntajosamente  modificada  por  cualquiera  de  los  sefiores  miembros  del  congraso: 

El  Segiindo  Congroso  Cientffico  Panamericano  acuerda  recomendar  a  los  Gobieinos 
de  los  palROH  en  61  rcprescntados  la  creaciun  de  una  uni6n  bibliof^rAfica  panamericana^ 
const itu (da  por  la  asociaci6n  cooperativa  de  las  bibUotecaa  nacionales  de  los  diveiaos 
paft«os  de  Am^-rioa.  »         ^ 

En  cada  bibliotooa  nacional  sc  crearfa  una  oficina  central  de  informacite  btblio- 
gnlfira  panamorirana. 

Entas  oficinas  y  la  union  hibliogr^fica  panamericana,  en  general,  tendrfan  por  objeto 
proporrionar  ttKlos  los  medios  necesarios  para  facilitar  el  intcrcambio  intelectual  entie 
los  pafnofl  on  olla  represontadoB. 

La  unit'm  funcionarfa  ha  jo  los  auspicios  de  los  respectivos  Gobiemoa,  los  cuales  de 
coinun  acuordo,  rcglainontarfan  su  oxganizaci6n  y  funcionamiento. 


Sr.  DARfo  Salas.  I  have  here  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Congress.    May  I  read  it? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  will. 
Sr.  Salas  (reading) : 

La  litoratura  do  tod  as  y  cada  una  de  las  nacionalidades  americanas  (ezcepto  la 
colombiana)  tuvo  monos  lei'torcs  que  las  litcraturas  franccsa,  inglesa,  espnfiola, 
aleinana  o  italiana.  No  dcbe  esto  atribuirsc  a  escases  en  la  biblioteca  de  Cliile,  de 
libros  pnKiuci<lofl  on  el  continente;  pero  ocurrc  que  asf  como  es  Ucil  obiener  los 
lihn>H  quo  ra  piden  de  Francia.  Inglaterra  o  Alemania,  rosulta  a  voces  imposible 
connogiiir  los  de  los  pafses  de  Am^^'rica.  La  distribuciun  de  libroe  debe  ser  tan  ficil 
ontre  los  r)0,000.(X)0  do  ibon)amori(*anos  como  es  entre  los  100,000,000  de  nortsnmeri- 
<>anoH.  I^)H  medios  de  invostigacion  intcmacional  son  insuficientes.  La  Biblioieca 
Nacional  p<Mlrfa  ayudar  muchlsinio  en  una  union  bibliognUica  panamericana.  Dicha 
union  traorfa,  on  lo  intelectual,  ventajas  somejantes  a  las  que  ha  praducido  en  In 
comorcial  y  on  lo  ]x>Huco  la  *'Uni6n  Panameriitina  de  W4Bhington."  Sedebeesla- 
blecer  on  cada  biblioteca  nacional  una  oficina  central  de  informacite  bibliop&ieil^ 
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que  dusponga  de  una  documentacidn  adecuada  para  fadlitar  la  consulta.  Greo  que 
esta  aspiracidn  puede  tener  importancia  suficiente  para  llegar  a  merecer  un  voto  del 
Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  y  me  pennito  fonnular  este  vote  en  los 
fliguienteB  t^nninos,  que  no  son,  naturalmente,  definidvos,  eino  una  simple  indicacidn 
susceptible  de  ser  ventajosamente  modificada  pot  cualquiera  de  los  sefiotes  miembrai 
del  congreso:  £1  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Pfemamericano  acuerda  recomeodar  a 
los  gobiemos  de  los  pafses  representados  em  61,  la  creackki  de  una  "Unidn  Biblio- 
gr&fica  Panamericana/'  constituida  por  la  organizaci6n  cooperativa  de  las  Bibliotecae 
Nacionales  de  los  pafses  de  America.  En  cada  Biblioteca  Nadkmal  se  crearla  una 
oficina  central  de  infomxaci6n  bibliogr&fica  panamericana.  Estaa  ofldnas,  y  la 
Union  Bibliogr&fica  Panamericana  en  general,  tendrfan  per  ob jeto  piop(»cionar  todoe 
los  medios  necesarios  para  facilitar  el  intercambio  intelectual  entie  los  palsee  en  611a 
representados.  La  **Uni6n''  funcionard  bajo  los  auspidos  de  los  leepectivoe  Qo- 
biemos,  los  que,  de  comdn  acuerdo,  r^lamentar&nsuoiiganisacidnyfancionamlento. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion ?  Unfortunately  it  comes  before  us  after  the  last  meeting  of  the 
resolutions  committee.  I  wish  it  had  been  presented  earlier.  If  there 
is  a  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution,  I  will  present  it  to  the  chaitman 
of  the  committee  of  the  final  act,  and  possibly  it  can  be  considered 
there.  I  can  not  promise,  however,  that  this  will  be  done.  Do  you 
make  a  motion  for  its  adoption  ? 

Sr.  Salas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fairchild.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  read 
by  Prof.  Salas  be  adopted.  Those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Opposed,  no.  The  motion  is  adopted.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  Pan  American  section  in  any  of  the  countries  t 
Does  any  national  library  attempt  to  do  that  now? 

Sr.  Salas.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  desirable  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Fairchild.  I  think  that  proposition  would  be  seconded  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  Library. 


UNA  CONTRIBUaON  A  LA  COMPEENSION  PANAMERICANA. 

Por  J0B£  MARtA  GALVEZ, 
Profesor  de  la  Unwenidad  de  CkiU. 

1.  Dos  son  las  almas  que  nutren  con  sub  vidas  la  cultura  de  la  AmMca:  la  de  los 
descendientes  del  pueblo  de  Isabel  de  Inglatena,  loe  Estados  angle  americanoe,  y  la 
de  las  naciones  latinoamericanas. 

A  la  divi8i6n  de  la  cultura  europea  en  doe  partes,  una  insular  e  IndivIduaiiBta  otim 
continental  o  colecti vista  que  se  han  formado  en  bu  car&cter  modemo  deode  loe 
tiempos  de  Isabel  y  Felipe  II  hasta  nueetroa  diaa,  correaponden  las  dos  partes  de  k 
cultura  europea  en  America  que  de  ellaa  se  han  derivado.  Voaotroa,  los  hombres  y 
mujeres  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  tenuis  come  rasgo  eaenclal  de  vuestnt  herencia  cultural 
de  Europa  el  individualismo  brit^nico  que  hab^ia  hecho  florecw  en  el  mielo  americano 
del  norte  haci^ndolo  rendir  frutoa  maraviUoeoa  per  obra  de  la  portentoea  actividad 
de  vuestras  individualidades. 
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Nosotros  lo6  hombree  y  mujeres  de  la  Arnica  Latinm  tenemoi  como  m 
esencial  de  nuestra  herencia  cultural  el  colectivumo  continental  de  Eunpa  qae 
hemoe  deeeuvuelto  en  las  tierraB  americanas  del  but  donde  lo  mucho  que  ee  ha  lie^» 
es  obra  de  loe  Gobiemos  y  donde  se  miia — generalmente— ybacia  loi  GobiaBOipiia 
lo  mucho  mia  que  aun  noe  queda  por  hacer. 

Es  un  hecho  notable  de  los  dlas  histdricos  en  que  vivimos  que,  mientne  la  divuidB 
de  la  cultura  eim>pea  en  insular  o  individualista  y  en  continental  o  coleethriMa  m 
una  de  las  fuentes  principalee  de  las  discordias  que  hoy  deequician  al  Viejo  Ifmido^ 
las  dos  mitades  de  la  cultura  europea  en  el  Mundo  Nuevo  tienden  a 
reuniones  como  estas. 

Dos  almas  distintas  oriundas  de  la  vieja  Eiuropa  quieren  unine  en  el 
de  la  America.    Se  estd  formando  un  ideal  panamericano  grande  y  nuevo  que  ei  m 
augurio  feliz  para  la  humanidad. 

2.  El  ideal  panamericano  de  solidaridad  continental  dentio  de  la  libertad  y  d» 
la  mutua  coiisidcraci6n  es  lo  que  hoy  nos  une,  lo  que  forma  el  eq>frita  de  esltf  ama- 
blcas  que  llamamoe  congresos  panamericanos.  Son  ellas  ezpresionee  vivientee  dA 
mds  alto  de  nuestros  comunes  ideales. 

3.  Los  congresos  pan  americanos  o  de  polftica  continental  boecan  la  lealincite  del 
ideal  del  panamericanismo,  tratando  de  imprimir  nunboe  comunes  a  la  vida  p^'^tHf 
del  conti^nente.  Esas  asambleas  panamericanas  poUticaa  tienden  a  orientar  tma  de 
las  manifestaciones  m^  fundamentalesen  la  vida  externa  o  prftctica  de  los  estsdos  del 
Nuevo  Mundo,  la  polftica. 

4.  Los  Congresos  Cientfficos  Panamericanos  persiguenla  leaHxacidn  del  ideal  pas* 
americano,  e«forzdndose  por  imprimir  rumbos.  comunes  al  cultivo  general  de  laa 
ciencias  en  nuestro  continente.  Estas  asambleas  panamericanas  cientlficaa  tienden 
a  orientar  una  de  las  manifestaciones  mds  fundamentales  en  la  vida  interna  o  ideal  de 
los  pueblos  de  Am6rica:  el  pensar  panamericano. 

5.  Sicndo  la  vida  Interna  el  terrene  donde  tienen  hondas  rafces  las  nunifrwtarMsies 
de  la  vida  externa;  todo  progreso  en  la  vida  pr&ctica  o  externa  de  los  indiTidoosyde 
las  colcctivldades  presupone  un  progreso  en  la  vida  interna  de  las  ndsmos. 

Convencido  del  poder  incontrarrestable  de  las  ideas,  consideio  que  de  las  dos 
de  congresos  panamericanos,  es  por  ahora,  la  segunda  o  clentifica  la  de  mis 
proyccciones  para  el  porvenir  de  nuestros  pueblos. 

Los  Congresos  Cientfficos  Panamericanos  constituyen,  para  mi,  la  insdtneidB  de  la 
cual  deben  nacer  nuevos  ideales  comunes  para  nuestras  naciones  y  la  cnal  debe  tambi^a 
sugerir  los  medios  para  tratar  de  realizar  en  general  todas  las  sspiraciones  oontinsBtalss 
que  abriganos  y  en  especial  nuestro  gran  ideal  de  solidaridad  ya  mencionado  qua 
denominamos  '  *  Panamcricanismo.  * ' 

C.  El  mc<iio  mds  cficientc  para  acercamos  al  ideal  del  panameriraniifno  oonsisls^ 
sin  duda,  en  fomentar  la  comprensidn  panamericana. 

La  o()mpronsi6n  panamericana  se  presenta  ante  nosotros  como  una  de  las  grandea 
finalidudes  de  los  congresos  panamericanos.  Su  credmiento  es  la  garantia  mtjat  de 
paz  continental.  Lo  que  de  ella  ya  existe  ha  dado  origen  a  la  buena  volimtad  que 
nos  uno.  Es  de  desear  tambi^n  que  nazca  de  ella  lo  que  enriquesca  la  obra  de 
solidaridad  en  (|ue  estamos  empcilados,  atladiendo  a  los  esfuerzos  del  pensamiento  de 
nuestros  intelectuales,  los  tesoros  del  sentimeniento  panamericano,  kaciendo  que  d 
panamericanismo  no  sea  solo  el  fruto  de  las  cabezas  sine  tambi6i  de  los  cerasoiias 
mejores  de  la  Am<^rica.  Entonces  habremos  adquirido  por  entero  la  coupsracidn 
valiosa  de  la  parte  mds  hcrmosa  de  la  vida  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  de  la  mujer  de  Ite 
America. 

7.  La  nusi6n  mfa  en  csta  orasidn  consiste  en  invitaros  a  encauxar  algunoa  de 
troe  esfuerzos  en  bien  de  la  comprensi6n  panamericana,  estimulaiido  el  estadlo 
tffico  de  dos  de  las  mis  importantcs  manifestaciones  de  la  vida  en  nneslro 
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de  lo8  ires  grandes  idiomas  cultos  de  la  Arnica  por  una  parte  y  por  otra  del  conjiinto 
de  soluciones  que  los  individuoe  y  los  puebloe  americanoe  dui  a  Iob  pioblemas  que 
ataflen  a  loe  oi^nes  y  a  las  finalldades  del  univeno  y  de  la  vida. 

8.  Loe  idiomas  son  las  manifestaciones  mis  humanas  de  la  vida  animal.  Son  elloe 
loe  vehfculos  de  loe  pensamientos  de  los  individuos  y  de  las  naciones,  los  moldes  en 
que  ee  vacian  las  idiosincrasias  de  los  unos  y  de  los  otrosl 

El  primer  aspecto  de  la  comprensidn  entre  individuos  y  entie  puebloe  es  el 
idiomdtico. 

En  toda  comprensi6n,  el  idioma  no  es  una  finalldad  peio  sf  es  un  medio  indispen- 
sable. Es  ^1  la  puerta  que  tiene  el  extranjero  para  penetrar  al  edificio  de  una  cultozm 
extxana. 

A  las  dos  ramas  mis  esforzadas  de  la  cultura  europea  que  florecen  en  el  Nuevo 
Mundo,  a  los  pueblos  ingleses  e  ib^ricos  de  nuestro  continente,  a  las  dos  almas  cdec* 
tivas  diversas  de  la  America,  corresponden  dos  lenguajes  distintoe,  uno  genninico  y 
otro,  el  idioma  de  Shakespeare  por  una  parte  y  por  otra  las  lenguas  de  Gervantef  y  de 
Camoens. 

La  comprensi6n  mutua  de  los  pueblos  angle  e  iberoamericanoe  ezige  que  le 
estudien,  con  mayor  intensidad,  las  lenguas  espafiola  y  portuguesa  y  que  en  laa  legionee 
americanas  de  lenguajes  castellano  y  portugu^  se  estudie  la  lengua  Ing^eea  con  unft 
intenaidad  siempre  mayor.  Si  se  satisficiera  esta  exigencia,  se  habrla  puesto  en 
manos  de  cada  nifio  de  la  America  entera  un  instrumento  Indispensable  y  poderoso 
para  compenetraree  de  todas  las  manifestaciones  mis  importantes  del  espiritu  en  el 
continente  que  habita.  La  gran  semejanza  entre  las  lenguas  espafiola  y  portugueM 
hace  que  en  rcalidad  esta  exigencia  sea  menor  de  lo  que  pudiera  paiecer. 

9.  El  conjunto  de  soluciones  que  los  individuos  y  los  pueblos  de  America  dan  a  loe 
problemas  que  ataflen  a  los  orlgenes  y  a  las  finalidades  delXJnivenx)  y  de  la  vida  come- 
tituye  lo  que  podemos  llamar  la  filosoffa  panamericana.  La  CQmprenBi6n  de  esta 
filosofla  constituye  la  mas  alta  compreneidn  intellectual  de  los  individuos  y  de  las 
colectividades  que  viven  en  nuestro  continente,  imo  de  los  objetivos  mis  elevados  de 
la  conprensi6n  panamericana. 

El  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la  clencia,  persigue  un  alto  fin.  Un  fin  mis  alto  atin  se 
persigue  con  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la  vida. 

Los  C'on^eaos  Cientf ficos  Panamericanos  persiguen  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la 
vida  americana. 

Siendo  la  filosoffa  la  ciencia  general  por  excelencia,  hacia  la  cual  debe  elevane  el 
cultivo  de  todas  las  ciencias  especiales  la  misi6n  cientffica  general  mis  alta  de  los 
Congresos  Panamericanos  Cientfficos  consiste,  a  mi  juicio,  en  estudiar  y  fomentar  el 
estudio  dc  la  filosoffa  panamericana. 

CONCLUSIONBS. 

10.  (A)  El  Segundo  Congreso  Gientffico  Panamericano,  considerando  que  la  com- 
prension  panamericana  puede  ampliarse  y  ahondarse  grandemente,  intensificando  el 
estudio  del  ingl68  en  la  America  latina  y  del  castellano  y  del  portuguis  en  la  Amirica 
anglosajona;  acuerda: 

1.  Dcclarar  idiomas  panamericanos  al  ingl^,  al  castellano  y  al  portuguis; 

2.  Solicitor  de  los  Gobiemos  de  todos  los  estados  del  continente  americano  y  reco- 
mendar  a  las  universidades  y  demis  instituciones  docentes  de  America  que  influyan  a 
fin  de  que  se  intensifique  en  el  estudio  de  los  idiomas  panamericanos;  dando  prefe- 
rencia  a  estas  lenguas  en  loe  planes  de  estudio;  fundando  escuelas  de  lenguas  que  den 
iinporUvncia  especial  al  estudio  de  las  panamericanas  y  en  las  cuales  se  completen  los 
estudios  Un<;;ufstico8  con  ensefianzas  sobre  la  vida  real  cotrespondiente  (por  medio  de 
muscos  adecuados,  etc.);  formando  un  buen  profesorado  nacional  de  idiomas  pan- 
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americanoe  extranjeros  de  cuya  preparacidn  forme  parte  la  eatancia  de  on  alio  o  mii 
en  el  pafs  cuya  lengua  panamericana  extranjera  correflponda  enaellar;  apoytudo  d 
intercambio  de  profesores  y  de  estudiantes  de  idiomaa  paoamericaaM;  eatabladeBdo. 
como  un  requiaito  para  recibir  el  tf tulo  de  profeeor  de  inatruccidn  aeciiiidaria  qiia,  mi 
la  America  Latina  se  conozca  suficientemente  el  Lngl^  y  que  en  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  m 
conozca  suficiontemente  el  castellano  o  el  portugu^,  y,  por  todoe  loa  otros  medloa  qna 
ellos  estimen  por  conveniente. 

3.  Organizar  una  sociedad  de  idiomaa  panamericanos,  en  la  cnal  estto  repwentadoi 
todos  lo8  pafses  del  continente  que  tenga  por  objeto  velar  por  la  implantaclte  de  b 
conclusi6n  anterior  e  informar  a  los  Congreeoa  Cientfficoa  panamericanoa  fuUinM  wahtm 
8u  acti\ddad  en  bien  de  la  propagaci6n  de  loa  idiomaa  panamericanoa. 

(B)  El  Segundo  Congreao  Cientifico  Panamericano;  teniendo  preaente  que  loa  in- 
dividuos  y  los  pueblos  cultoa  tienen  au  filoeofla  propia,  que  a  toda  vida  cultoral  nnevm, 
como  la  de  loa  puebloe  Americanoe,  correaponde  una  filoaoffa  ni)eva,  y  que  la 
de  la  filosoffa  es  la  ciencia  general  por  excelencia;  acuerda: 

Solicitor  de  los  Gobiemos  de  laa  Rcptiblicaa  americanaa  y  recomendar  a  laa  anii 
dadcs  y  otraa  instituciones  de  educaci6n  auperior  del  continente: 

1.  La  crcaci6n  de  C&tedras  de  Filoaoffa  Cientffica  independientea  de  todo  fin  pnH 
fesional  que  tcnp^an  por  objeto  difundir  el  conocimiento  de  la  filoaoffa  en  gencfil  f 
en  especial  del  desonvolvimiento  de  las  ideaa  filoa6fica8  en  America. 

2.  La  fundacion  de  scminarios  cientfficoa  de  inveatigacidn  filoadfica  que  invoatignen 
espccialment<>  el  car&cter  filos<5fico  de  laa  mda  importantea  manifeatacionea  de  la 
cultural  en  los  pafses  de  America;  que  traten  de  formar  corrientea  filoedficaa  que 
pondan  al  perfeccionamiento  de  la  vida  en  cada  pafa  y  que  trabajen  por  imprimir  a 
la  filosoffa  panamericana  rumboa  que  est^n  en  armonfa  con  nuevoa  aapectoa  de  la  vida 
panamericana. 

Sr.  Galvez.  I  should  like  to  amplify  my  paper  by  a  word  or  two, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  as  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
condense  it  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  the  fundamental  things 
with  regard  to  this  Congress  and  about  the  future  development  of 
our  relations,  and  think,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  this 
American  understanding,  that  an  intensive  study  of  ESngUsh  in  our 
Latin-American  countries  and  of  Spanish  in  North  America  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  bringing  about  a  better  mental  understanding.  Secondly, 
I  think  that  the  proposition  in  regard  to  scientific  philosophy  may 
perhaps  seem  superfluous.  In  general,  however,  there  has  been  little 
done  in  the  way  of  studying  the  most  important  manifestations  of 
life  on  our  continent  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  do  think  that 
in  this  way  wo  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  bettor  understanding  than 
can  be  accomplisliod  in  any  other  manner.  We  shall  certainly  be 
able  to  know  more  about  the  intolloctual  ideas  of  both  divisions  of 
the  -Ajnorican  continent. 

We  have  heard  much  a))out  Pan  ^Vmericans  and  Pan  American 
understanding,  of  ideals,  and  of  financial  conferences.  We  have,  how- 
ever, sadly  nogloctod  one  side,  and  ^  goes  to  the  very  founda- 
tion— ideal  foundation — of  our  c  ^  "M  know  ♦hat  we  have 
the  culture  of  Ei  lii  The  old  ideas  of 
Europe  are  re                      ^ut                               ▼         d  in  A  nsfir 
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form.  They  are  the  same  ideas,  however,  and  so  it  is  really  fimdar 
mental  for  us  in  the  South  to  know  more  about  that  idealism  which  is 
the  foimdation  of  the  culture  of  North  America.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  I  think,  for  the  good  of  our  mutual  relations  in 
studying  the  psychology  of  the  different  countries  and  in  carrying  on 
this  psychological  research  among  the  indiyiduab  of  our  countries. 
Sociology,  of  course,  is  also  included  by  me  under  that  heading. 

As  to  the  proposal  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  the  his- 
tory of  religions  in  our  coimtries,  I  do  think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  done  in  the  future,  e.  g.,  to  study  the  religion 
of  these  countries  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  do  not  espeeialfy 
care  about  identifying  these  ideas  with  any  special  tendency  <rf 
Christianity,  but  just  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  the  main  founda- 
tion— the  main  ideal  foimdation — ^for  all  the  culture  of  the  conti* 
nent.  From  this  point  of  view  I  think  all  Christians  on  the  con- 
tinent can  imite  in  doing  their  best,  so  as  to  study  the  foundation 
which  I  say  is  the  philosophy  of  the  peoples  of  America  in  generaL 
Before  leaving  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  conclusicnis  which 
have  not  been  presented  by  me  to  the  Congress.  The  first  one  is 
[reading]: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Sdentific  OoDgnsi,  sclentiflc  eon- 
gresses  should  be  organized,  whose  object  ahall  be  to  study  probloiiis  having  to  do 
with  groups  of  related  sciences.  This  congress  recommends  that  as  a  beginning  a 
Fan  American  Scientific  Congress  of  Education  be  held. 

I  should  also  like  to  read  that  m  Spanish  [readmg]: 

El  Segundo  Congreso  Gientlfico  Panamericano,  estima  que  hay  conveniencia  en 
organizar  congresos  cientificos  que  tengan  por  objeto  el  estudio  de  problemasiefBomites 
a  grupos  de  ciencias  afines,  y  recomienda  empeaar  por  la  celebnici6n  de  un  Oougisso 
Cientifico  Panamericano  de  Educacidn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  fully  the  good  spirit  of  this  general 
scientiiic  gathering.  I  know  such  conclaves  are  difBlcult  to  organize 
and  can  only  be  held  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  course  of  several  years  it  would  be  very  wisOi  however,  for 
the  furthering  of  this  Pan  American  understanding  to  hold  meetingB 
of  congresses  composed  of  groups  of  the  related  sciences  ao  as  to 
establish  this  as  a  principle.  I  say  the  establishing  as  a  principle 
because  there  has  been  already,  I  believOi  congresses  of  Pan  American 
medical  men.  It  is  prof^osed,  therefore,  to  hold  now  a  Pan  American 
scientific  congress  of  groups  of  related  sciences.  Now,  I  believe  this 
section  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  hold  congresses  of  education. 
The  majority  of  the  section  is,  perhaps,  of  the  opinion  that  there  k 
great  need  to  have  such  congresses  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  congress  tomorrow  it  may  be  found  advis* 
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able,  to  do  something  practical,  to  say  also  where  this  fint  Pan  Ameri- 
can scientific  congress  of  education  shall  be  convened.  Tliere  aro 
many  places  which  would  be  found  convenient,  such  as  Ifbntevideo 
in  South  America,  or  some  more  central  locality.  Then  wa  aball 
have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  of  the  north  to  the  soath.  Anothar 
place  which  I  dare  not  mention  as  the  first  place,  becauaa  it  would 
perhaps  be  proposing  too  much  trouble  for  our  hosts — San  Jnaa,  in 
Porto  Rico — ^where  I  think  we  of  the  Latin  American  ooontriea 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  very  best  idea  as  to  what  the  United 
States  has  done  in  extending  its  own  culture,  assimilating  it  with 
the  culture  of  a  Spanish-American  country.  I  have  heard  that 
wonders  have  been  accomplished  by  the  United  States  in  its  coltuiml 
work  in  Porto  Rico.  It  would  be  for  Us,  therefore,  a  great  boon  to 
see  and  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  the  North  Americans  in  oonnactioD 
with  their  educational  work.  Another  little  suggestion,  and  that  ia 
my  private  suggestion,  which  is  separate  from  this  oondusion,  e.  g., 
that  an  institution  such  as  the  National  Eklucation  Association  mig^t 
have  a  share  in  organizing  such  a  Congress,  and  of  coune,  aa  vioa 
president  of  the  University  of  Chile,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  dona. 
As  I  am  encroaching  too  much  on  your  patience,  I  will  read  now  thaaa 
two  other  conclusions.     [Reading] : 

The  Se<'ond  Pan  American  Scientific  CongresB  remlves:  Fint,  To  recomineiid  to  tta 
e<lu(^ational  institutions  of  the  American  continent  the  interchange  of  educaton  of  sD 
grades,  of  university  students,  and  of  students  of  normal  and  technical  achoob;  nooad^ 
to  request  the  governments  of  the  American  Republics  to  further  this  intvrchaiigB  and 
to  hoi])  professors,  teachers,  and  students  in  visiting  other  countries  of  America  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  ideas  in  this:  First,  the  interdiangtt 
of  educators,  a  policy  which  would  not  be  very  practicable  for  the 
present;  and,  second,  a  request  to  the  Goyemments,  institutions,  and 
authorities  to  further  the  visits  of  teachers  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  and  from  one  country  to  the  other.  I  think  that  that  is  the 
more  practicable  of  the  ideas  for  the  present.  During  the  long  tsgi^ 
tion  of  the  southern  countries  you  have  here  the  most  intense  pari 
of  your  work — in  January  and  February.  We  can  then  come  up 
here  very  well,  as  our  most  intense  work  is  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
in  August  and  September.  You  have  your  holidays  then,  so  that 
some  of  the  teachers  from  hero  could  go  down  and  just  refresh  their 
Spanish  in  a  short  time.    The  last  of  these  conclusions  is  [reading]: 

The  Si^ronri  Pan  Amoriran  St'iontific  ConpTt^s  reconimonds  that  influence  be  broqght 
to  boar  upon  the  educational  authorities  of  the  American  Republics,  to  the  end  tiiaK 
English  may  bccomo  the  first  (X)mpul8ory  foreign  language  to  be  taogfat  in  LatiB* 
Amcric'a,  anrl  that  S])aniBh  may  become  the  first  compulsory  foreign  Isagaefe  lo  be 

taught  in  Anglo-Saxon  America. 
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show  their  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  than  in  paying  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  go 
but  can  not  pay  all  the  expense.  I  want  to  indorse  and  empluMii|s 
that  idea. 

Commander  Earle.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  I  wish  to  say  that  what 
I  consider  most  interesting  in  the  speaker's  remarks  is  that  portioii 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  his  language  by  us,  and  of  oar  language 
by  those  of  South  America.  At  Annapolis  one  foreign  language 
is  required  to  be  taken  by  each  midshipman.  The  majority  have 
chosen  Spanish.  They  continue  the  study  of  that  language  thioiq|)i- 
out  their  course  at  Annapolis.  Although  both  French  and  Spanish 
are  important  to  us  in  our  military  way,  I  consider  that  the 
learning  of  Spanish  by  American  naval  officers  is  one  of  the  atrongeat 
factors  in  the  cementing  of  our  friendships  with  South  America,  and 
the  understanding  of  their  interests  in  us  and  of  ours  in  them.  It 
must  be  completely  understood  that  we  naval  officers  do  not  go 
around  the  world  in  a  military  sense,  but  we  do  hope  to  cany  our  best 
influences  from  our  home  ports  to  those  of  Spanish  America.  We  have 
much  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  always,  of  course,  on  our  visits  to  other 
countries.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  studying  of  Spanish  by  all 
Anglo-Saxons  in  this  country  is  a  most  important  factor  toward  the 
extension  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Referring  to  the  propiosal  that  a  Pan  American 
congress  of  education  be  formed,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  very  heartilj 
in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  some  way  an  international  congreea  of 
education  which  shall  not  be  quite  so  formal  as  one  to  which  the 
delegates  would  be  accredited  by  their  Oovemments.  When  he 
comes — the  delegate  accredited  by  his  Government—lie  feda  that 
what  he  says  he  is  saying  for  his  Gbvemment,  and  then  he  can  not 
talk  quite  so  freely  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  a  congreaa.  Such  a 
congress  might  meet  once  in  two  or  three  years,  with  five  memben 
or  delegates  from  each  country,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that, 
for  every  10,000,000  people.  This  congress  would  enable  ua  to 
ourselves  and  each  other  by  personal  contact.  I  say  that  becanae 
one  does  not  really  know  himself  until  he  knows  others.  Aa  Oom- 
missioner  of  Education  I  have  found  that  every  problem  of  education 
is  international  and  world-wide  I  never  feel  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  the  best  views  on  any  subject  until  I  know  what  every  other 
country  is  doing  in  that  piarticular  line. 

This  congress  would  help  also  toward  making  a  Pan  American 
educational  policy  which  should  include  the  opportunity  for  erevy 
child  to  have  an  education,  to  prepare  for  life,  for  citixenahip,  for 
making  a  good,  honest  hving,  and  for  destiny.    It  would  be  a 
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thing  if  we  could  have  such  a  spirit  as  that  throughout  aU  the  country. 
I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  time  or  jdace  of  meeting,  as  I 
think  that  might  probably  best  be  referred  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  perfect  plans  through  correspondence,  because  it  would 
probably  have  to  be  worked  up  in  that  way.    Don't  you  think  so? 

SefLor  Galvez.  That  would  be  one  of  the  solutions;  but  I  do  think 
that  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  we  are  all  together,  it  would  be 
best  to  decide  something,  because  after  we  have  gone  home  the 
thought  of  the  congress  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

On  second  thought,  it  might  be  better  to  b^;in  these  congresses  of 
education  in  such  a  central  country  as  Cuba,  as  we  in  the  south  have 
aheady  held  congresses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Uruguay,  in  Argentina, 
and  in  Chile.  I  think  this  is  the  first  one  held  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere; so,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  bad  to  have  the  educational 
congress  begin  there  in  that  central  part  of  the  continent.  I  would 
be  much  obhged  to  hear  Dr.  Claxton's  opinion  as  to  that.  Would  it 
be  practicable  to  fix  some  place  that  we  might  be  soon  able  to  look 
forward  to  and  know  two  years  beforehand!  It  might  take  {dace 
about  the  1st  of  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  that  on  to  the  committee. 
I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  this  executivB 
committee,  there  be  announced  in  their  report  the  desirabilit^y .  of 
holding  at  Habana,  some  time  early  in  the  year  1918,  an  intemationid 
congress  or  conference  on  education. 

Mr.  Faibchild.  International  or  Pan  American  t 

Mr.  Claxton.  Pan  American  congress  on  education. 

Mr.  Zanbb.  I  second  the  motion.    I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chaieman.  About  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  to  be  held  in 
Habana  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  executive  conmoittee  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Habana.  As  you  say,  it  would  be  wise  perhaps  to  inclvda 
in  the  motion  the  wish  of  the  section  to  this  effect:  That  they  have 
no  official  members  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  that  the 
Governments  may  help  the  members  to  come.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  so  that  it  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  larger  freedom  whieh 
educators  need  on  such  occasions.  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
said,  I  would  like,  in  the  name  of  the  section,  to  thank  those  present 
for  the  help  given,  to  give  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  that  have  contributed  to  this  congress  and 
more  especially  to  Dr.  Claxton  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pro- 
moted these  meetings,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  be  may  go  on  for 
many  years  doing  his  good  work  at  the  head  of  such  an  important 
department,  and  that  this  work  may  be  alwaya  more  and  moM  in 
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the  direction  of  Pan  Americanism  that  will  improve  our  own 
tions  and  furnish  education  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  American 

continent. 

Before  adjournment  the  following  paper  was  announced  as  read 

by  title: 


AS  PRINaPAES  ASSOaA(;0ES  UTERARIAS  E  SdENlVIGAS  DO  BKA8IL» 

1724-18S8.1 

For  MAX  FLErosS, 
Secretario  Perpetuo  do  Instituto  HUtorieo  e  Geograpkwo  do  BruU, 

Prdieiba  Parts. 

As  duas  tentativas  mais  antigas  de  aggremia^  intellectual,  realizadM  pela  civili- 
za^&o  eiiropda,  distam  maiB  de  mil  annos  uma  da  outra:  a  eacola  de  Plalio,  no  jaidim 
de  AcademuB,  6  do  anno  388  antes  da  ^  actual,  e  a  academia  palatina, 
por  se  reunir  no  pr6prio  palacio  de  Garlos-Magno,  creou-a  este  fldbenno  em  786. 

S6  o  Renascimento,  por^m.  6  que  havia  de  detenninar  o  apparaciiiiento  de 
dades  especulativas,  a  principio  exclusivamente  estheticafl  e  depou 
philoBophicas,  destinadas  a  influir  na  fundayfto  de  cenaculoa  aiinilara  por  todo  o 
mundo  culto. 

Assim,  da  Academia  dcgli  Umili,  fundada  em  Floren^a  em  1640,  originoii-M  a 
Academia  della  Crusca  (isto  6,  do  farello,)  a  que  se  deve  o  celebre  dicckniario,  coja 
editio  princeps  ^  de  1612,  seguida  pela  Academia  del  Gimento,  alii  ertabetocida  oai 
1057  pelo  cardeal  Leopoldo  do  Medicis.  A  Arcadia  de  Roma  data  de  1090.  Bio 
tambem  do  seculo  XVII  as  associagOes  analogaa  creadas  na  Franca:  a  Academia 
Francdsa,  fundada  pelo  cardeal  Richelieu  em  1635;  a  Academia  daa  InacripcOei  e 
Bellas-Letras,  e  a  Academia  das  Sciencias,  ambas  devidaa  a  Colbert  em  1663  e 
e  as  de  Pintura  e  Escultura,  de  Musica  e  de  Architectura  Coram  initalladaa, 
men  to,  em  1(>48.  I6G6  e  1671.  Ao  neto  do  "roi-soleil,"  Philippe  V,  que  auccedea 
1700  a  Carlos  II,  6  que  oabe  a  gloria  da  crea9ilo  da  Academia  Heepanhola,  moMada 
pela  Franc^sa;  e,  anteriormcnte,  i  semelhan^a  doa  aggrupamentoo  coetaneoa  de 
nomes  exquisitos — Immovcis,  Gdlidos,  Solitaries,  Inaenaatoa,  8uidoa» 
origem  italiana.  vira  a  patria  do  Gid  apparecer  oa  Noctumos  (do  quo  lot 
Guilldm  de  Castro,  comcdiographo  famoso,  156&-1631),  oa  Deaconfiadoa  (do  Barodona). 
e  a  A(*aderaia  do  Bom-Gosto,  esta  fundada  pela  condean  de  Lemos,  na  pffUMna 
motade  do  seculo  XVII. 

Km  Portu^l.  o  movimento  correspondente  ao  que  acab&moa  do  eobo^ar  dembtodia 
depois  da  rcstaurayfto  de  1640:  os  Generoaos  congregaram-oe  no  palacio  do  trinchant^ 
m6r  do  reino.  dom  Luis  da  Gunha,  e  secretariava-oa  o  conde  do  ViHa-Maior;  altribii»«i 
ao  conde  de  PMceira  a  patemidade  das  conferenciaa  Diacretaa,  das  quaes  prevavol- 
mente  resultou  uma  obra  cstimabilissima,  o  Vocabulario  de  dom  Raphael  BlutOMi; 
e.  a  exemplo  do  que  se  passava  entfto  na  Italia  e  Hcspanha,  via  a  lena  de  AHobm 
Honriques  prolifcrar  no  sen  seio,  todas  de  curta  dura^  o  do  moaor  pfov«lto»  M 
Sociedades  dos  Instantaneos.  Solitaries,  niuatrados,  Occultos,  Ignoiantos,  HniaiMwL 
ObsequiosoR.    Insignes  e   Anonymos    *    *    •    Dentro  esses  gromioa  Bphmnmfm, 
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aalientou-ee  a  Academia  do6  Singulares,  fundada  pelo  inquiflidor-m6r  Pedro  Duarle 
Ferrfto. 

Porquanto  o  chamado  Renascimento  nSo  fdra  um  plienomeno  regular  na  evolu^fto  do 
occidente,  onde  estava  em  pleno  apogeu  o  catholiciflmo,  implantou-ee  nos  melbocea 
espiritos  a  desordem  quo  os  levou  a  intrometter  em  suae  produc^Oes  o  polytheiamo 
greco-romano,  ds  vezes  em  mAnifesta  confuiAo  com  a  theologia  e  theogonia  entio 
dominantes.  Essa  anomalia,  de  par  com  outras  cauflas,  6  o  que  explica  cmno,  deede 
fins  do  seculo  XVI  at6  giande  parte  do  XVII,  se  alastrou  pela  Europa  a  preoccupa^io 
doe  trocadilhos,  dos  concetti  insulsoe,  das  metaphoras  airojadas  e  o  tratar  de  queeteOs 
mais  ociosas  e  futeis,  quaes  as  debatidas,  n&o  raro,  polos  escolasticoB  medievaea. 
Essa  pervers&o  literaria,  que  se  chamou  na  Italia  marinismo  (do  poeta  Marini,  autor 
do  Adonis,  156^1625),  e  na  Hespanha  gongorismo  (de  dom  Luis  de  Cr6ngoia  y  AigotSt 
1561-1627,  poeta  que  fundou  o  ostilo  culto),  tendo  attingido  &  Inglaterra,  onde  tomou 
de  Euphues,  seu  introductor  alii,  o  nome  de  euphuiamo,  e  havendo-ae  oetentado  Dft 
Pleiade,  que  surgiu  em  Fran9a  sob  Luis  XIII,  nfto  podia  deixar  de  reflectir^e  em 
Portugal,  onde  floresceu  por  muito  tempo  com  a  denominagto  de  cultumo  on  call^ 
ranismo. 

N&o  podia  a  colonia  luso-americana,  onde  o  i^ogresBO  se  accentuira  rapido  no  aeculo 
XVIII,  gramas  ao  descobrimento  das  grandee  riquezas  metallicas,  oaro  e  diamantes, 
deixar  de  contrahir  a  mania  das  aggremia^Oes  literarias,  com  os  mesmos  defeitos  oooi 
que  a  metropole  as  havia  imitado  da  Hespanha  e  da  Italia. 

Vamos,  em  ligeira  synthese,  tratar,  na  ordem  seguinte,  das  asMMaa^Oes  espoculatlvM 
que  teve  o  Brasil  no  seculo  XVIII:  (a)  a  Academia  BruiliGa  dos  Esquecidos;  (b)  a 
Academia  dos  Felizes;  (c)  a  Academia  dos  Selectos;  (d)  a  Academia  BrMiUca  dos 
Renascidos;  (e)  a  Academia  Scientifica  do  Rio  de  Janeiro;  (!)  a  Sodedade  litemlA 
do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sequnda  Parts. 

Neate  capitulo,  trataremos,  muito  succintamente,  dasprindpaeeaflsocia^OeBliterarias 
e  scieatificas  do  seculo  XIX,  que,  ou  simplesmente  ideadas  ou  conyertidas  em  realidade 
at^  1838,  precederam  o  apparedmento  do  Institute  EQstorico,  o  qoal  oonstitoiii,  por 
6iB6,  o  objecto  da  terceira  parte  deste  nosso  modesto  e  despretencioBO  timbalho. 

Foram  as  seguintes:  (a)  a  Real  Sociedade  Bahiense  dos  Hmnens  de  Letims;  (b)  o 
Institute  Academico  das  Sciencias  e  Bellas-Artes;  (c)  a  Academia  Flumineose  das 
Sciencias  e  Artes;  (d)  a  Sociedade  Auziliadora  da  Industria  Nadonal;  (e)  a  Academia 
Imperial  do  Medicina — as  tres  primeiras  mortas  em  o  naecedouro. 

Embora  dignas  de  men^iU)  e  de  estudo,  por  sous  elevados  designios  oa  pelos  benefidos 
que  prestaram  d  nossa  patria,  deixamos,  entretanto,  de  referir-nos,  a  qui,  a  oatras  aam- 
cia^des,  creadas  no  Brasil  ao  findar  o  primeiio  imperio  ou  na  agitada  e  fecimda  pbase 
regencial,  apenas  por  nfto  se  enquadrarem  bem  na  denomina(fto  especial  que  tom^mos 
per  mira. 

Distinguiram-se  algumas  pelos  servi^os  que  prodigalimxam  i  educa^  ^popaku, 
como:  a  Sociedade  Jovial  Instructiva  (com  este  nome  instaUada,  a  5  de  setsmbio  de 
1829,  no  becco  do  Proposito,  hoje  rua  Baifto  de  8.  Gon^alo),  mais  taide  Amante  da 
[nstruc9ao,  e  honorificada  com  o  titulo  de  Imperial;  a  Sodedade  Elementar,  eMabda- 
jida  aqui  em  1831;  e  a  Sodedade  literaria,  tambem  desta  capital  e  que  duioa  de 
1833  a  1844. 

Entre  as  que  suigiram  nas  provindas,  notabilisaiem-se:  a  Sodedade  de  Agticnltiizay 
Oommerdo  e  Industria,  devida  4  inidativa  de  Ifiguel  Oalmon  du  Pin  •  Ahneida  (de- 
pois  marqute  de  Abrantes),  e  a  Sodedade  Philomatica  de  Qdndca,  ambas  na  Bsbia,  e 
a  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Instnicgio  Publica,  em  IfinasGleraes,  todasdoannode  18tt. 
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Tbscbiba  Pastb. 
o  instttuto  hi8torico  b  obooraphico  brabiiibibo. 

Como  vimos  no  capitulo  anterior,  foi  no  aeio  da  Sodedade  Auxitiadoca  da  IndiHtiia 
Nacional  que  nasceu  o  benemerito  gremio  de  que  noa  vamoa  oocupar  neata  tiicBiia 
parte  da  noasa  obscura  monographia. 

Na  asBOciacfto  fundada  por  Ignacio  Alvares  Pinto  de  Almeida  e  de  que  en  entlo 
primeiro  aecretario  o  marechal  Raymundo  Job6  da  Cunha  Mattoa,  leu  eate,  em  aeaio 
do  conselho  administrativo,  sob  a  presidencia  do  notavel  sdentiata  frai  Cuatodio  AlvM 
Serr&o,  a  18  de  agosto  de  1838,  uma  propoeta  em  que  eile  e  o  aecretario  adjunto  conego 
Januario  da  Cunha  Barbosa  suggeriam  a  creagfto  de  um  Inatituto  Hiatorico  e  Geogim- 
phico  Brasileiro. 

Em  assemble  geral  daquella  referida  aggiemiac&o,  e£Fectuada  no  dia  SQgainta,  loa 
unanimemcnte  approvada  a  importante  indica^fto. 

A  21  de  outubro  do  meemo  anno,  no  salfto  daa  aessOea  da  Sodedade  AuziliadoiA,  o 
presidente  desta,  marechal  Frandcco  Cordeiro  da  Silva  Tonei,  dedanm  ioatallado  o 
novo  ccnaculo,  para  o  qual  foram  eleitoe  o  viaconde  de  S.  Leopoldo,  o  conego  Januario 
de  Cunha  Barboea  e  o  dr.  Emilio  Joaquim  da  SUva  Maia  para  oa  caigoa  proviaorioa 
de  presidente,  primeiro  e  segundo  aecretarioa,  respectivamente,  ficando  encamgadoi 
08  doia  primeiros  da  oiganiza9fto  doa  estatutos,  para  o  que  bo  convidou  tambem  o  mar^ 
chal  Ravmundo  Job^  da  Cunha  Mattos. 

A  25  de  novembro,  diacutidoa  e  approvadoR  oe  estatutoa,  e  contando  o  novo  gnnio, 
desde  a  reuni&o  anterior,  com  27  Bocios  fundadores,  procedeu-ae  i  elel^fto  dn  men 
directora  e  das  commissdee,  as  quaes  se  constituiram  com  oa  nomei  ■eguintei:  Pkcai- 
dente,  o  visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo;  vice  presidente  e  director  da  aec^fto  de  gepgnphia, 
o  marechal  Raymundo  Joe^  da  Cunha  Mattos;  vice-prosidente  e  director  da  aec^lo 
de  historia,  Candido  Jos^  do  Aran  jo  Vianna;  primeiro  secTetario  perpetuo  e  director 
da  commissi  de  cstatutos,  redac^fto  da  Revista,  bibliotheca  e  archivo,  o  conego  Januario 
da  Cunha  Barbosa;  segundo  secretario,  o  dr.  Emilio  Joaquim  da  SUvm  Main;  ondor, 
o  major  Pedro  do  Alcantara  Bellegarde;  thesoureiro  e  director  da  commisA>  de  fundoa. 
Jos^  Lino  de  Moura;  membroe  da  commiaaao  de  historia  ob  dxa.  Antonio  Alvea  da  Silva 
Pinto  e  Emilio  Joaquim  da  Silva  Maia;  membros  da  commiaBfto  de  geographia,  JoiA 
Silvestre  Rebcllo  e  o  coronel  Conrado  Jacob  de  Niemeyer;  membroi  da  rfimmiwin 
de  f  undos,  Thom6  Maria  da  Fonseca  e  Alexandre  Maria  de  Maria  Saimento;  e  mcsninoi 
da  commissfto  de  redact  da  Revista,  o  dr.  Joa^  Marcellino  da  Rocha  Cabral  e  aw^iU 
Jo66  de  Paiva  Gucdos. 

Na  primeira  scssilo  ordinaria,  realizada  a  1^  de  dezembro,  propoz  o  conqgo  Januario 
da  Cunha  Barbosa  sc  pedisse  ao  Imperador  a  gra^  de  acceitar  o  titulo  de  Pfeotactor  do 
Inatituto,  ao  que  annuiu  o  monarcha,  conforme  sua  respoata,  datada  de  19  de  maxyo 
do  anno  segutnte. 

Approvou  ogovemo  imperial,  cm  26  de  fcverciro  de  1838,  oaeitatutoa  da  nova aaK^ 
ciagfto,  que  passou  a  funccionar  no  pa^o  da  cidade. 

Eis  ahi  como  sur^g^u  o  noeso  amado  e  benemerito  Inatituto,  a  cuja  aununaria  apf^ 

ciaQ&o  vamos  proceder  sobre  as  duas  epigraphca  seguintei:  (a)  aervicoa  genea;  (b)  a 

Re  vista. 

(A)  Servi^ob  Geraeb. 

Quando.  ccrca  de  tree  lustros  ap^  a  nossa  definitiva  aepaia^  politica  da  motropulo 
portufnioza,  lan^aram  oa  esclarecidoa  patriotas  do  periodo  r^gencial  oa  modeatflBallcera 
desta  inestimavel  aggremia^fto  no  a61o  opulento  do  Braail,  talves  nfto  calculaaaaoi.  por 
mais  previdentes  que  foaaem,  toda  a  extenafto  doa  beneficioa  com  que  aaua 
crea9do  ia  contribuir  para  o  progrosso  cultural  da  noasa  nadonalidade. 

Entretanto,  se  outros  scrvi^os  nSo  devessemos  ao  vigoroao  interragno  da 
a  mais  accentuada  phase  de  experimentac&o  democratica  e  de  proveitoaa  actividada 
conatructora  do  passado  monarchico;  a  funda^io  do  Inatituto  Hiatorico,  par  id  16, 
a  aureolar  aquella  ^pocha  inesquecivel. 
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Desde  logo  se  fez  sentir  o  influzo  salutar  do  novo  cenaciilo  hob  deftinoi  da  pfttria, 
entfto  de  continuo  agitada  peloB  pronundamentos  militarai  e  fortemeiito  convokioiiada 
pelas  l^vae  de  broqu^  do8  unitarutas  e  federalistai. 

Nolle  so  abrigaram,  como  que  se  afastando  por  momentos  im  Mmpre  desencadeladas 
procellas  das  f  ac^Oes,  que  se  degladiavam  no  paiiamento,  na  impraDM  e  iMs  ccBdcioB, 
06  politicos  de  maia  evidencia  daquella  quadra  memoravel  e  ob  ezpoenteB  da  inteUao* 
tualidade  patricia  nos  vaiios  ramos  das  sciencias  e  das  lotras. 

No  templo  que  em  boa  hora  haviam  eiguido  para  o  culto  da  tena  amada,  empolgava- 
Ihes  OS  cora^Oes  uma  serena  paz,  accendendo  nelles,  em  ves  da  ■oenteDia  das  sab- 
altemas  paixdes  peesoaes,  o  desejo  vehemente  da  solidariedade  e  da  otdem  e  o  elerado 
escopo  de  um  progredir  sem  tortuosidadeB,  que  se  vnisBe  i»  ooneates  natQiaeSy  coiib> 
tructora  da  evolu^&o  normal  do  pals. 

Dahi,  o  papel  proeminente  que  o  Instituto  Historico  bem  depiessa  leprosentoa  no 
congra^amento  geral  dos  gnipos  e  na  mais  conveniente  diiectiiB  das  tendendae  eo- 
ciaes,  das  legitimas  aspira^Oes  politicas  dos  partidos,  de  modo  que  o  eneigico  appello 
4b  tradi^des,  por  elle  feito  sem  cessar,  foi  ouvido,  fod  atteodido,  e,  aarim,  cumpriiido 
sempre  esse  excelso  e  indeclinavel  dever,  vein  elle  acompanhaiido  paao  a  pano,  com 
a  mira  j&mais  afastada  do  futuro  grandiose  da  patiia,  o  fSBtante  aMio  itcalo  de  eii^ 
tencia  do  imperio. 

Nem  poderia  deixar  de  ser  assim,  desde  que  a  direct  do  meritoiio  gmnio  Mra 
confiada  aos  homens  publicos  mais  prestantes  e  influentes  do  rogtmeiiy  e  o  piopno 
chefe  do  Estado,  como  vimos,  apenas  recebea  o  convite  para  honnr  o  novo  eenaenlo 
com  a  sua  protecpfto,  liberalizou-lha  at^  ao  sea  denadeiio  dia  de  goveno. 

Se  n^  6  obriga^fto  comezinha  tributar  encomioB  aoa  fundadoiee  do  Institiito  e  aoa 
devotadoB  directores  que  tern  elle  tido  em  sua  hoje  quasi  eecalar  ezlBlBnela,  manda  a 
juBti^a  maiB  elementar  que  se  nSo  ponha  em  olvido  o  muito  que  deve  elle  a  d.  Pedro 
II,  o  Magnanimo. 

Durante  40  annos,  isto  i,  durante  quasi  todo  o  sen  eztenao  leinado,  timbiou  o  wMo 
monarcha  n§U>  86  em  abrilhantar-lhe  as  sessOes  com  a  sua  augusta  pieeon^  tomando 
parte  activa  nos  debates,  como  tambem  em  enriquecel-o  com  doa^Oes  magniflcai. 
As  actas  do  Institute  patenteiam  que  o  Maico-Aurelio  do  mundo  oontemporaneo 
nunca,  desde  15  de  Dezembro  de  1849  at^  que  a  revolu^Io  de  15  de  Novembio  de  li89 
o  despojou  do  throno,  deixou  de  comparecer,  excepio  quando  aueente  da  entio  cdrtOi 
is  reunides  da  benemeritft  aggremia^fto,  e  tal  era  o  prisma  porque  encarava  oe  servi^oe 
della  ao  pais,  que,  em  sen  proprio  nome  e  no  de  sua  yirtuosa  cooBocte  d.  Hieieea 
Christina,  a  galardoou  com  livros  raros  e  predosos;  o  mellu»>,  pdde-8e  aflltnial-6  bboi 
receio  de  erro,  da  valiosisBima  bibliotheca  da  nossa  queridissima  BBBoda^io. 

Soubo  esta,  por^m,  corresponder  dignamente  iB  vistas  e  i  munificencda  com  que  a 
distinguiu  o  excelso  soberano,  filho  da  noBsa  terra.  Nio  se  timitoa  a  gratidio  do 
gremio  ds  honras  que  tributou  a  dom  Pedro  II  e  is  apolheoasB  que  Ihe  lendeo,  maa 
sempre  efficazmente  auxiliou  a  ardua  missfto  do  dynasta  biasileiio,  envidando  todoi 
08  e8for908,  que  Ihe  cabiam  na  al^ada,  em  hivor  da  solu^io  de  qneelOee  vitaee  do  pafi^ 
em  beneficio,  finalmente,  do  sagrado  apanagio  intellectual  e  moral  da  noBM  nado- 
nalidade. 

Ainda  no  meamo  anno  em  queriam  ser  decretadoe  a  deposlpSo  e  o  banimento  da 
familia  imperial  pela  revolugfto  triumphante,  realiaava  o  Institiito  a  expoBigSo  daa 
obras  de  historia  chilena,  pessoalmente  dirigida  peb  incUto  monaicha,  em  liomenagBm 
aoB  noasoB  prezados  visitantes  daquella  amiga  Bepublica  transandina. 

A  qu6da  da  monarchia  n&o  alteiou,  nem  podia  alterar,  as  condi^Qee  viBceiaeB  da 
noflsa  prestimosa  aggremia^,  nem  os  supremoe  intuitoe  qne  eOa  coUimava. 

O  advento  da  nova  ordem  de  cofsas  achoa-a  dispoBta  4  prartar  oe  mosmoe  eervicoe 
que  n&o  regateara  nunca  ao  regimen  extincto:  Ben  alvo  eta  a  patcia. 

Assim,  embora  o  Instituto  continuasse  a  eer  dirigido  pelae  maia  BaBenteB  e  dignae 
figuras  do  imperio,  servidores  fi^is  do  Braail,  fd  4  noB»  antiga  e  operoea  companhia 
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que  pediram  06  proptamente  concedidofl  subaidioa  de  alta  valla  paim  que  m 

06  noasos  vetiistoa  litigioe  territoriaeB  com  as  nagOea  limitiopliei,  oa  advogadoa  doa 

Bubido6  interesses  de  noesa  patiia  neasaa  graves  e  magnaa  pendenciaa. 

Com  effeito,  a  bibliotheca  e  o  archivo  do  Inatituto  nfto  tto  aervido  tio  afimaole  4 
fidedigna  documentag&o  doa  estudiosoa  de  qualquer  matia  maa  hlo  |iiopuwaonado 
provas  seguraa  e  concludentes,  quer  para  a  salvaguarda  doe  nonoa  dirritoa  tmat,  qnar 
para  a  defesa  da  noasa  nacionalidade,  naa  quesUSea  que  temoa  tido  com  poroa  eztmi- 
geiroe. 

N&o  6  f acil  recensear,  em  rapida  flyntheae,  todoe  oa  actoa  de  benemereiicia  civica  qua 
const! tucm  o  fulgido  acervo  do  noaao  Inatituto. 

Diremoa,  todavia,  que  delle  partiu,  maia  que  de  qualquer  outim  origam,  a  inida- 
tiva  de  honrar  oa  vultoa  maximoa  da  noeaa  patria,  ezpondo-oa  no  bronie  imperacivel  ao 
preito  daa  geragCtoa. 

Quando  ae  realizou  a  grande  Expoeiyfto  Nacional  de  1908,  coube  4  nona  doata  oon- 
panhia  a  tarefa  de  faser  a  eatatiatica  da  imprenaa  braaUeira.  A  maneixm  por  que  ae 
deaempenhou  o  Inatituto  da  opportuna  id^,  que  fOra  o  primeiro  a  lembiar,  leTudo« 
a  cabo  com  aturadoe  e  pacientea  eaforgoa,  impreacindiveia  4  cdlecta  e  catalogacio  de 
ceroa  de  30,000  jomaea  e  period icoe  dadoe  4  eatampa  em  todo  o  pafa,  deade  o  prioMiio 
que  aqui  ae  publicara,— conatituiu  uma  daa  notaa  de  maia  relevo  daquella  magaaloao 
e  innolvidavel  ccrtamen. 

A  noaaa  preatimoea  aaaociayfto  aerviu  de  modelo  e  de  eatimulo  a  todaa  aa  aoaa  oon- 
generea  da  noeaa  terra.  O  movimento  que  ae  tem  operado  em  muitaa  daa  drcunMcrip- 
90ea  do  pafa,  para  a  funda^  de  gremioa  regionaea,  onde  tambem  ae  cuIUmbi  aa 
diytea  venerandaa  da  patria,  ou  partiu  do  exemplo  efficiente  doa  l^gkoariaa  da ! 
creagSo  de  1838,  ou  contou  com  o  aeu  apoio  efficaa.  E  eaaaa  filiaea,  que  eatfto  a  expandir 
enainamentoe  por  toda  a  eztenafto  do  Braail,  tto-ae  revelado  dignaa  da  aua  glorioaa 
matriz. 

Nfto  6  noaao  propoaito  deacrever  todo  o  copioao  patrimonio  de  gjloriaa  do  Inatitnlo, 
nem  evocar,  nome  a  nome,  epiadio  a  epiadio,  o  inventario  do  aeu  deaanvulTinMBto 
em  quaai  um  centonnio  de  pujante  e  valioao  trabalho. 

A  aciutillantc  trajoctoria  do  noaao  gremio  por  maia  de  tiea  quartos  de  aeculo,  Ulavs, 
entretanto,  um  florfto  impreacindivel,  deatinado  a  perenne  refulgenda.  Acaba  ella  de 
odquiril-o  e  de  com  elle  exomar-ae,  tan  to  para  a  admira^fto  dos  homena  de  agota,  oomo 
para  as  bcn^des  dos  porvindouroa. 

Essa  nitila  coroa  foi  o  Primeiro  Congreaao  de  Hiatoria  Nacional,  promovido  e  bri- 
Ihantcmente  rcalizado  pela  noma  incanaavel  aaaocia^fto. 

As  ideias  que  a  egregia  reunifto  levantou  e  oa  materiaes  inesdmaveia  que  lemiitt, 
mediante  o  concurso  do  eacol  doa  eapecialiataa  do  pafa,  lormam  um  wi^n^ii^^i  <|q  incai- 
culavcis  beneficios  para  a  noaaa  civiliza^  e  para  a  nossa  cultum. 

]!!-noa  licito  esperar,  gragaa  aoa  elementoa  valioaoa  com  cuja  adheafto  ae  ooata  por 
aoguro,  que  tcnha  exito  egualmente  foliz  e  brilhante  o  Segundo  Congrasao^  que  ae 
dcverd  reunir  em  1922  com  um  caracter  maia  ample,  intereaaando  a  toda  a  America. 

A  administra^  auprema  do  colendo  cenaculo  eateve  sempre  rtmUmAm^  coiBO  ainda 
agora,  a  emcritoa  patriotaa,  gra^aa  a  cuja  dcdica^iU),  competencia  e  tino  pimlioo  pan- 
geou  elle  a  aua  fama  e  a  aua  proaperidade. 

At^  hoje,  nfto  paaaou  do  oito  o  numero  doa  aeua  preaidentea  effectivoa,  quatn  doa 
quaea  acrviram  durante  o  Imperio  e  outroa  quatro  tdm  aervido  durante  a  RepaUioa. 

O  viacondo  do  S.  Loopoldo  pertence  4  veneranda  e  glorioaa  phalange  dos  fnndadorse, 
e  a  aua  operosa  ^est&o  extendeu-se  do  1838  a  1847. 

Maia  dilatada  foi  a  diroc^o  do  marquda  de  Sapucahy,  a  qual  aicangon  al4  UTS; 
devem-ae-lhe,  acrvi^oa  ineaquociveia,  como,  entre  muitoa  outras,  o  de  ter  attnUdo 
para  o  incipiente  gremio  a  efficaa  ayrapathia  e  o  forte  amparo  de  dom  Psdio  II,  cqja 
amizade  por  aquelle  aeu  velho  e  il lustre  meatre  nfto  ha  quem  ignore. 
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Coube  a  investidura,  em  seguida,  ao  visconde  do  Bom-Retiro,  que,  at6  lallecereai 
1886,  n&o  deemereceu,  naquelle  poeto,  da  nomeada  que  logma  noa  departamentos  da 
govema^fto  nacional. 

A  eoses  ties  titulares  e  estadiatas  succedeu  um  eecriptor  aem  laureae  academical  e 
que  j^umaiB  tivera  entrada  no  galarim  da  politica  foi  Joaquim  Nodberto  de  Souia  SUvm, 
para  quern  a  elevada  cunil  do  Iiiatituto  nada  mais  xepreeentou  que  o  xeconhedmento^ 
por  parte  doe  seus  companheiroB,  da  sua  inconteBtavel  habilitayfto  theorica  e  o  jualo 
premio  da  sua  iniatigavel  actividade  na  pesquiza  doa  anuaes  patrio.  Ezpirou  eUe  em 
1891,  deixando,  aqui  perpetuamente  vinculada  a  uma  longa  e  brilhante  16-de-officio  a 
sua  honrada  memoria. 

Substituiu-o  o  conselheiro  Olegario  Herculano  de  Aquino  e  Oaatio,  pnaideflfee  do 
Supremo  Tribunal  Federal,  cuja  integridade  de  caracter,  auziliada  por  perogrinoa  dotea 
intellectuaes,  nos  dois  caigos  simultaneos  se  revelou  ami  egaal  valor.  Beizou  aulco 
profundo  a  sua  passagem  por  esta  caaa,  cujos  destinoa  regeu  at6  ao  anno  do  sen  lUled- 
mento,  1906. 

Foi  preencbida  a  sua  vaga,  mas  apenaa  pelo  espa^o  de  doie  meaeay  pelo  venerando 
marques  de  Paranagud.  Estava  este  benemerito  oompatiicio  J4  nonaganaiio.  A  ana 
escolba  representou  s6mente  mais  uma  consagia^  4  aureola  que  Ihe  dicumdaYa  aa 
cSs.  A  outro  titulo,  n&o  era  curial  se  impuaesse  tfto  arduo  onus  ao  velho  bmailfllio^ 
que  chegara  4  extrema  ancianidade  contando  t8o  farta  somma  de  aerviyua  4  teoa  natel. 
Assim,  a  sua  palavra  oracular  s6  se  fez  ouvir  na  chefia  desta  Mwociacio  at4 1907. 

Coube  ao  barfto  do  Rio-Branco  a  sua  succesafto.  O  patrono  do  Biaail  naa  aecuiaiiai 
contendas  das  Missdes  e  do  Amap4,  como  que  predeetinado  a  aer  o  integnulor  doi 
definitivos  limites  patrioe,  o  ''Chanceller  da  Paa/'  cujo  laigo  deaoortino  abxangia^  a 
toda  a  luz,  a  necessidade  da  coniratemiza^fto  sul-americana  e  da  h^gemooia  poHtica 
da  terra  de  Santa-Cruz  nesta  parte  do  continente  de  Colombo^  oonhecia,  meilior  qua 
ninguem,  a  coefficiencia  do  Institute  Historico  para  essaa  empresaa  titanicaa.  Aato, 
a  sua  superior  administra9&o  deste  gremio  n&o  passou  de  um  jnolongunento  da  sua  alta 
func^SU)  de  ministro  das  Relagdes  Exteriores.  Da  cathedra  de  preaidente  da  nam 
companhia  foi  que  o  seu  verbo  poderoso  derribou  o  unioo  obetaculo  4  almejada  "enr 
tente  cordiale''  entre  o  Brasil  e  as  na^Oes  vizinhas,  oriundas  do  antigo  vioe-«eino  do 
Prata.  Ao  entrar,  liberto  das  contingendaa  da  materia,  no  pantheon  da  immortali- 
dade,  a  sua  gloria  iosobrepujavel  j4  hoA  parte  integmnte  do  apanagio  do  Institute 
Historico. 

A  lacuna  aberta  aqui  pela  morte  do  barfto  do  Bio-Bianco  a«umiu»  portantOi  ]»o- 
por^des  desmedidas  edemandou  muito  acerto  na  escolha  do  seu  succoasor,  com  creecidaa 
responsabilidades  para  este.  Mas  o  criterio,  a  feliddade  da  elei^Io  do  oonde  .da 
A£fon8o  Celso  est&o  sobejamente  comprovados.  Fiarlamentar  ezperimentado,  piOMdor 
eximio,  poeta  distinctissimo,  homem  de  letras  a  valer,  estes  dotes  baatanam  a  jnitifirar 
a  sua  chamada  para  o  elevado  posto  nesta  casa,  onde  4b  suas  pioduc^Oes  hiatorioaa  J48e 
havia  tributado  a  devida  justi^a.  Entretanto,  aquelles  varioa  predicadoa  nio  aio  oa 
unicoe  que  exomam  o  actual  presidente  do  Instituto  HJatonoo:  oomo  um  pallio 
luminoso  e  suggestive  a  envolver  toda  a  sua  personalidade,  paira  tambem  o  piestigio 
que  a  caracteriza,  o  prestigio  que  emana  da  linha  inquebrantavel  do  aeu  caracter.  O 
devotamento  que  o  preclaro  e  estimado  braaileiro  tem  poato  em  todas  aa  inadia^Oea  da 
vida  da  nossa  prestante  assoda^,  augura  a  eata  uma  4ra  nova  de  invejavel  pioapeii- 
dade  e  de  intense  fulgor.  O  conde  de  A£t<m80  Celso,  em  summa,  podemoa  aaaeveial-o 
sem  a  menor  lisonja  4  sua  pessoa,  tem  oorreflpondido,  cabalmente,  inlQgndmenta,  4s 
jufitas  esperangas  que  determinaram  a  sua  elei^fto. 

1^  justo  recordar  tambem  que,  como  presidentea  interinoa,  preataram  reaea  aervi^os 
ao  nosso  benemerito  gremio  os  srs.  conselheiro  Manuel  Frandaco  Cocreia,  e  viaoonda  da 
Ouro-Preto,  dois  brasileiros  eminentes,  de  quem  j4mala  noa  eaqoeceremoa. 

Nfto  nos  6  possivel,  em  summaria9lo  tlo  ezigua  como  a  pieaente,  lombrar  oa  nomea 
de  todoe  os  venerandos  conddadftoa  que  trouxerun  a  eale  cenaculo,  em  tio  kmga 
existencia,  o  concurso  das  duaa  luzea,  a  efBdenda  da  aoa  ooopeia^.    Na  vioa* 
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preddencia,  na  iecretariay  n*  bibliotheca,  no  archivo,  ha  mourajado  todo  mt  pi^sDlo 
de  homeoB,  para  quern  o  amor  da  patria  e  da  sua  hiBtoria  nlo  lot  •  nio  4  idb  liaplM 
vaniloquio. 

Oonta  ainda  afortonadamente  o  ItutUuto  com  a  dadica^  da  um  antotB  qoa  16 
iniquidade  clamorosa  pudera  fazer  hoje  olvidar— o  Dr.  Vieira  Famdrn.  A 
conhecido,  que  dispensa  maiofee  encomioa.  Identifioou-ae  com  a  ■Mritotla 
mia^  e  oonstitue,  com  a  sua  illuatre  directoria,  f6oo  de  powante  attfaogio  paim  m 
talentoe  que  ae  votam  aoe  eetudoe  hiatoricoe. 

Revivendo  uma  pratica  de  diaa  mais  propicioe  4  vida  narkmal  e  inmm 
do  maraamo,  em  que  anda  infelizmente  immena,  a  gerayfto  de  agoim  paim  aa  ( 
um  cfViamo  coDBciencioeo,  o  conde  de  Affonao  Celao  tem  promovido  variaa  alriai  6m 
conferenciaa  adequadaa  ao  programma  fundamental  do  Inatituto  a  que  inicianm  ana 
como  phaae  nova  na  exiatencia  deate  eatabelecimento. 

Homena  illuatrea,  com  verdadeiro  pendor  para  as  inveetiga^Oea  do  paaadot  • 
tores  de  nome  feito  em  certamena  do  penaamento,  tdm  realisado  neata  cai 
curaoe  acientificoe,  cuja  neceaaidade  e  opportunidade  ae  nio  podam  pdr  am  dnvida. 

A  partir  de  fina  de  1913,  efifectuaram-ee  oa  aeguintea:  o  do  Dr.  Alberto  ffangnl, 
a  "Aspectoe  braaileiroa;"  o  do  profeaaor  Baailio  de  Magalhiea,  aobra  o  ' 
Fkiuliata;"  o  do  Dr.  Aurelino  Leal,  aobre  a  "Evolugio  Gonatitucioiial  do  Bianl;"  o 
do  Dr.  Pinto  da  Rocha,  aobre  "Hiatoria  Diplomatica;"  o  do  Dr.  Vtvairaa  de  OmCto, 
aobre  "Hiatoria  Tributoria;"  0  do  Dr.  Ramalho  Ortiglo,  aobre  "Hktoria  ftBaiioaim;* 
e  o  do  Dr.  Araujo  Vianna,  aobre  "Aa  Artea  Plaaticaa  no  Brufl,  em  geni  e  no  Bio  do 
Janeiro,  em  particular." 

Ora,  a  exiatencia  deaaaa  e  de  tantaa  outraa  capacidadea  todaa  diapoatoa  a  tnbalhir 
aaaidua  e  indefeaaamente  em  prol  do  porvir  grandioao  da  pallia,  o  a  intwiatimrh, 
noaao  paia,  de  uma  eapecie  de  univeraidade  livie,  nfto  viaando  a  fina  pnramoiito  1 
micoa,  maa  a  e^riaa  inveatiga^Oea  de  tudo  quanto  diga  reapeito  ao  BnaU,  intoilortwal" 
mente,  moralmente  e  econ<»nicamente,  compelliram  o  autor  da  pwwnto  meamia  a 
idear  a  crea^  de  uma  Eacola  de  Altoa  Eatudoa,  como  filial  do  proprio  Inatituto  Hi^ 
torico,  cuja  fei^fto  ae  vinha  francamente  indinando  paia  iaao  noa  ultimoa  tampoa. 
Para  levar  por  deante  a  aua  aapira^,  pediu  elle  ao  egregio  eapiiito  do  OUvaiim  Lfaoo* 
cuja  competencia  6  por  todoa  reconhecida,  um  progiamma  que  flUfafiaean  iqnalio 
juato  intento.  E,  obtida  a  collabora^  do  eminente  bruileiio,  cuja  nomaada  ha  mnito 
que  transpoz  aa  fronteiraa  da  patria,  foi,  emfim,  fonnulado  o  piojocto,  quo  mavaoaa  a 
unanime  appro vagfto  deata  caaa,  em  aua  aeaaio  de  12  de  outubro  do  oomnto  auw. 

Aasim,  em  comego  de  1916,  que  4  quando  ae  vai  inaugurar  aqni  a  BmoU  do  Altoa 
Eatudoa,  poderd  a  noaaa  aasocia^  deavanecer-ae  de  contar  om  aen  patrimooio,  J4  tlo 
opulento,  maia  uma  conquiata  que  a  ha  de  perpetuamente  dignificar,  oqoipaiaBdoo» 
a  um  importante  aapecto  pelo  menoa,  ao  celebre  Inatituto  do  ftan^  oa  &  faao^ 
Sorbona. 

Em  concluHfto,  um  gremio  que  aaaim  toma  a  aerio  a  ana  maofln  cnltiual,  o  aaa  dtaidao 
patriotico,  faz  honra  i  terra  amada  que  o  viu  auigir  e  floreacar. 


(b)  ▲  "RBViaTA." 

Tendo  comedo  a  publicar-ae  em  1839,  aaiu  aempre  a  Inmo  com  a  maia  ifgoraa 
pontualidade. 

Nfto  ha  aucceaao  algum  capital  da  evolugilo  braaileira  que  nio  tenha  aldo  inTeatlgpido 
ou  documentado  pelo  oigam  do  Inatituto  Hiatorioo,  que  €,  portanto,  a  footo 
cryatallina  e  maia  rica  daa  tradi9^)C8  patriae,  para  cuja  aancyio  e  plono 
contintia  elle  a  concorrer,  num  eafor^  inceaaanto  e  inlatigavel,  gim^aa  priBcipafaoento 
i  eecrupuloaa  direct  que  ae  Ihc  tem  dado,  deade  o  aeu  apparedmento,  o 
annoe  attribuida  ao  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Ramis  Galvio,  tio  proTSCto 
quanto  erudito  hiatoriographo.  Ji  a  dirigiu  tambem  o  autor  da  praaaato  ma— uria>  do 
quem  foi  cntfto  ineatimavel  e  opcroao  auxiliar  o  aaudoao  Lufa  Leitlo. 
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Nio  falando  naa  commemora^Oes  que  determinarMn  yoliimM  aipedMi  (efmHm 
iMiignalar  que  06  ao  recente  Primeiro  Oongraso  da  Hifltoria  Nadoiial  se  canmufgnnm,- 
dnco  grandee  tomos,  doe  quaee  dole  j4  eetfto  f6ra  do  pr^o),  tdm  sido  ineertoe  na  Beriflla 
muitoe  traballioe  de  notorio  valor,  entre  oe  quaee  eio  dlgnoe  da  men^  particular  oa 
eegttintee: 

(1)  O  Inetituto  Historico  e  Oeographico  Braaileiro  6  o  repraeentanle  das  ideiaa  de 
illufltra^,  que  em  differentee  ^pocae  ee  manifeetaram  em  o  moaeo  contiiieiite,  peb 
vieconde  de  S.  Leopoldo,  1. 1,  pag.  77. 

(2)  Si  a  introduce  doe  eecravoe  afrlcauoe  no  Braail  embara^  a  dTiTiaagio  de 
noeeoe  indigenae,  diepeneando-lhee  o  tra1>aIho,  que  foi  conflado  aoe  iiegiea.  Neste 
caeo,  qual  4  o  prejuizo  que  eoffre  a  lavoura  biaaileira,  pelo  cenego  Janoario  da  Conhft 
Barboea,  1. 1,  pag.  159. 

(3)  Qual  eeria  hoje  0  melhor  eyetema  de  coloniaar  oe  indioe  entraiiliadoa  em 
eertdee,  pelo  conego  Januario  da  Cunha  Barboaa,  t.  II,  pag.  3. 

(4)  Parecer  acerca  da  obra  intitulada,  ReflexOee  criticae  aobre  o  eacripio  do 
XVT  intitulado  Noticiae  do  Braeil,  pelo  Fraudaco  Addfo  de  VamliageB,  t.  II,  pag.  m. 

(6)  Teeouro  descoberto  no  maximo  rio  Amasonaa  (notida  fgBnl),  pelo  Fnadaeo 
Adolfo  Varnhagen,  t.  II,  page.  321-829. 

(6)  Memoria  eobre  a  neceeeidade  do  eetudo  e  enoao  daa  lingoaa  indlgeiias  do  TTfaril, 
ixnr  Prandsco  Adolfo  Varnbagen,  t.  Ill,  pag.  53. 

(7)  Extractoe  da  correepondenda  de  Thomas  Jeifenon  a  reqpdto  doi  plaaM  dft 
conjura^  mineira,  t.  Ill,  pag.  208. 

(8)  Propriedade  e  poeee  dae  terrae  do  Oabo  do  Norte  pela  cor8a  de  Portugal,  m&autim 
eecripta  no  Par&  em  1792  por  Alexandre  Rodrigues  Fenpeira,  t.  in,  pi^.  880. 

(9)  Memoria  aobre  a  antiga  eacola  de  pintont  flumiiieBaa^  pdo  Manual  de  Aianjo 
Porto-Alegre,  t.  Ill,  pag.  547. 

(10)  Onde  aprenderam  e  quaee  foram  oe  artiatas  que  fiseram  leraatar  os  temploa 
doe  jesuitas  e  fobricaram  ae  eetatuae  que  ahi  ae  adiam  coUocadaa,  pelo  desembaigador 
Kodrigo  de  Souaa  da  Silva  Pontee,  t.  IV,  pag.  85. 

(11)  Carta  eecripta  da  LagOa  Santa,  pelo  dr.  Pedro  Lund,  t.  IV,  pag.  88. 

(12)  Qual  a  condi^  do  eexo  feminino  entre  00  Indigeiiai^  pelo  J086  JoaqidB 
Machado  de  Oliveira,  t.  IV,  pag.  168. 

(13)  Memoria  eobre  ae  aldeiae  de  indioe  da  prorinda  de  8.  Pmlo,  asgimdo  Mobaer* 
va^aee  feitas  no  anno  de  1798,  pelo  Joe6  Aroudie  de  Toledo  RondoB,  t.  lY,  pag.  896. 

(14)  Carta  do  meetre  Jofto,  pbyeico  de  El  Rey,  para  o  meoDao  Senlior,  de  Yer^-Ckiiiy 
a  1  de  maio  de  1500,  t.  V,  pag.  364. 

(15)  Informal  dae  terrae  do  Braail,  pelo  padre  Maaod  da  Nobrega,  t.  VI,  pag.  •!• 

(16)  Si  todoe  oe  indigenae  do  Braail,  conheddoa  atA  hoje,  tfaiham  ideia  de  umft 
unica  divindade  ou  ei  a  eua  religifto  ee  dfcumacreria  apoiae  a  uma  meim  •  iopen- 
ticiosa  adora^  de  fetichee,  pelo  Joe6  Joaquim  Madiado  de  Oliveira,  t  VI,  pag.  138. 

(17)  Carta  do  dr.  Pedro  Lund,  eecripta  da  Lagoa  Santa  Qtiotm  Oeraea)  a  81  de  alnril 
de  1844,  aobre  novae  deecobertae  de  oeeoa  foaeeia,  adiadoa  em'aoaa  ezcavacOea,  t.  VI, 
pag.  334. 

(18)  Como  ae  deve  eecrever  a  hiatoria  do  Braail,  pelo  dr.  Garloa  Frederieo  Fhillppa 
de  MartiuB,  t.  VI,  pag.  389. 

(19)  Informap&o  do  Braail  e  dae  capitaniaa  em  1584,  t.  VI,  pag.  411. 

(20)  Hietoria  da  capitania  de  S.  Vicente  deede  ana  fundia^  por  Martim  Affonao 
de  Sousa  em  1531,  eecripta  pelo  Pedro  Tftquee  de  Almeida  Paea  Leme  em  1772,  i.  IX, 
page.  137,  293,  e  445. 

(21)  O  Caramurti  perante  a  hiatoria,  pelo  Frandaoo  Adolfo  de  Varnhageii,  t  X, 
pag.  129. 

(22)  Memoria  hietorica  e  documentada  da  ravola^  da  provinda  do  Maraahio 
deede  1839  at^  1840,  por  Domingoa  Joa6  Gon^vea  de  Magalhiea^  t.  X,  pag.  988. 
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(23)  Memoria  sobre  os  limiteB  do  Brasil  com  aGuyaoft  FrnncBm,  couftiriMie  o 
exacto  do  artigo  8^  do  tratado  de  Utrecht,  pelo  dr.  Joaquim  OaetMto  da  8ilv%  t.  Zm, 

paf2^.  421. 

(24)  Tratado  deacriptivo  do  Braail  em  1587,  obra  de  Gabriel  Scam  de  flnuM,  nahor 

de  eni^enho  na  Bahia  o  nella  residente  17  annoB  e  seu  vereador  da  camaca^  adi^io 
pelo  Franciaco  Adolfo  Vamhafi^ii,  t.  XIV,  paji;.  1. 

(25)  Memoria  historica  e  documentada  daa  aldeiaa  de  indkM  da  pnmncift  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  por  Joaquim  Norberto  de  Souaa  Silva,  t.  XVII,  paff.  273. 

(26)  Iconographia  brasileira,  por  Manuel  de  Araujo  Porto- Alegre,  t.  XVII,  peg.  S48. 

(27)  Quaes  s&o  as  principaes  plantas  que  hoje  ee  acham  aelimatadaa  no  Bnal, 
pelo  Francisco  Freire  AUem^,  t.  XVII,  pag.  ^9. 

(28)  Almanack  historico  da  cidade  de  S.  Sebasti&o  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1799),  por 
Antonio  Duarte  Nunes,  t.  XXI,  pag.  5. 

(29)  Historia  da  Provincia  de  Santa  Cnu,  pelo  Pero  de  Magalhiei  Gandavo^  t.  XZI« 
pag.  367. 

(30)  Memoria  do  dr.  Guilherme  Schuch  Gapanema  sobre  aa  tradi$0es  ou  Tmfig,ini 
geologicos  que  nos  levem  4  certeza  de  ter  havido  terremotoa  no  Brasil,  t.  XXII,  pag.  1S6. 

(31)  Memoria  sobre  a  funda^&o  das  faculdades  de  direito  no  Braail,  pelo  dr.  Carlos 
Honorio  de  Figueiredo,  t.  XXII,  pag.  507. 

(32)  Os  indigenas  do  Brasil  perante  a  biatoria,  pelo  dr.  Domingos  Jqo6  Goo^alvea 
de  Magalhftes,  t.  XXIII,  pag.  3. 

(33)  Diario  da  navega^^  de  Pero  Lopes  de  Sousa  (1530-1532),  t.  XXIV,  pag.  9. 

(34)  Rotciro  de  Duarte  Femandes  e  mais  documentoe  reUtivoa  4  viagem  da  nan 
Brotoa,  t.  XXIV,  pag.  96. 

(35)  QuestOes  americanas  pelo  dr.  Joaquim  Gaetano  da  Silva:  Conunentaiioo  aobio 
a  obra  de  Alexandre  de  Humboldt;  Exame  critico  da  historia  do  novo  coDtinentOp 
t.  XXVI,  pag.  269. 

(36)  Annaes  da  provincia  de  Goyaz,  pelo  Joe6  Martins  Pereira  de  Alencartra,  C 
XXVII,  pags.  5  e  230.    Gontintla  no  t.  XXVIII,  pag.  5. 

(37)  Egreja  do  Brasil  ou  informa^&o  para  servir  de  base  i  diviaSo  dos  biopadoa,  pRH 
jectoda  no  anno  de  1819,  com  a  estatistica  da  populagfto  do  Braal,  etc.,  pelo  mnw 
Iheiro  Antonio  Rodrigues  Velloso  de  Oliveira,  t.  XXIX,  p.  i*,  pag.  159. 

(38)  ConfedcraviU)  do  Equador,  notida  historica  sobre  a  revolu^fto  pemambucanft 
de  1824,  pelo  dr.  Antonio  Pereira  Pinto,  t.  XXIX,  p.  2\  pag.  36. 

(39)  Brasil  e  Oceania,  pelo  Antonio  Gon^alves  Diaa,  t.  XXX,  p.  2%  pag.  5. 

(40)  Nobiliarchia  paulistana,  gonoalogia  das  principaes  famllias  de  8.  Faulo,  pelo 
Pedro  Taquos  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme,  t.  XXXI I,  p.  l\  pags.  175  e  209.  ContinQa boo 
t.  XXXIII  (p.  1%  pags.  5  c  157;  p.  2\  pags.  27  e  149),  t.  XXXIV  (p.  1%  pags.  5o  141; 
p.  2\  pa{^.  5  0  129).  e  t.  XXXV  (p.  l\  pags.  5  e  243;  e  p.  2*,  pag.  5). 

(41)  Brcvc  discussilo  cbronologica  accrca  da  descoberta  do  Brasil,  pelo  Henriquo 
de  Beaurepaire  Rohan,  1.  XXXII,  p.  2\  pag.  231. 

(42)  Apontamcntod  para  a  historia  dos  jesuitas  no  Brasil,  extrahidas  daa  chronicso 
da  companhia  de  JcauH,  por  Antonio  Henrique  Leal,  t.  XXXIV,  p.  2*,  pagp.  47,  o  196. 
Gontiniia  no  t.  XXXVI,  pags.  65,  201  e  347. 

(43)  Aix)ntamcnt(>s  historicos  snbre  a  ordem  benedictina  em  geral  e  em  poiticular 
sobre  o  mo8toin)  de  N.  S.  do  Monserrate  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  dr.  Benjamin  Fhmklin 
Ramiz  (ialvAo,  t.  XXXV,  p.  2\  pag.  248. 

(44)  NoUiH  diarias  sobre  a  rcvolta,  que  teve  logar  nas  provincias  do  M***"***^, 
Piaiih y  o  (V^ahi,  pelos  annos  de  1838-1840,  t.  XXXV,  p.  2\  pag.  423. 

(4>)  Primeiras  explora^Ocs  da  costa  brasilica  em  1501-1506,  pelo  bario  de  Potto-' 
Segum,  t.  XXXVI,  p.  2*,  pag.  55. 

(46)  EnsaLo  de  anthn>p<>logLa — religifto  e  rayas  selvagens,  pelo  dr.  Jos6  ^ora  Oouto 
de  Mairalhiles,  t.  XXXVI,  p.  2\  pag.  359. 

(47)  Corographia  historica  da  Provincia  de  Goyaz,  pelo  brigadeiro  Rajrnrando  Joii 
^a  Gunha  Mattos,  t.  XXXVII,  p.  1%  pag.  213. 


(48)  Historia  da  guer 
JoSo  FemaadeB  Vieira, 
tinda  noe  t.  XXXIX  ( 
t.  XLll  (pag.  57)  e  t.  5 

(49)  Notas  Bobra  a  hi 
p.  2»,  pag.  5. 

(50)  Notaa  acerca  de 
que  Cabral  primeiro  da 
pag.  S. 

(61)  Carta<le  Americ 
tradiizidaa  e  aonotadaa 
P^-5. 

(521  O  primitive  e  o 
XLIir,  p.  2»,pag.  5. 

(53)  Guerra  civil  do  1 
p.  2*,  pogs.  115  eZ93. 
168)  e  t.  XLVII  (p.  2* 

(54)  Memoria  aobre  i 
Brasil,  pelo  Julio  de  Wi 

(55)  IHeiaa  de  indepi 
deck  e  Thom^  Jeffenwi 

(56)  Diario  da  viagen 
Alexandre  Rodrigues  F 

(57)  Fortifica?3e8  no 
pag.  5. 

(5S)  Cidadee  petriGci 
Araripe,  1. 1.,  p.  I*,  p. ; 

(59)  Ideiaa  de  Joa«  ] 
reino  unido  a  Portugal 
Araripe,  t.  LI,  p.  2',  ps 

(60)  Narra;^  historii 
pag.  !. 

(61)  America  abrevia 
page.  5. 

(62)  Hiatoria  da  rev( 
Tavares,  t.  LX,  p.  1',  p 

(63)  Subeidio  pan  a  1 
deii  parecer  Salvadado 

(64)  0  Braail  intellei 
P^-  S- 

(65)  Inforraa;^  eob^ 
1597  ftl4  1772,  peloPedi 

(66)  Narrativa  epistc 
Cardim  (I. 583 -ISM),  t.  I 

(67)  Relapao  doa  ms 
Jlraail,  eiistentea  no  Mv 
t.  LXV,  p.  II.  pag.  5. 

(681  Meraorias  do  Ins 

(89)  Allalaiada(183£ 
dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  de 

(TO)  A  moeda  no  Brai 
etc.,  pelo  Miguel  Archa 

(71)  O  Forte  de  Coin 
cionam,  pelo  general  Fi 
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(72)  Rio  abandonado  (o  Purds),  pelo  Euclydes da  Cunha,  t.  LXVIII,  p.  II,  paf.  377. 

(73)  Quests  Mauer— 08  Muken,  pelo  Eduardo  Marques  Peixoto,  t.  LXVIII,  p.  II« 
pag.  393. 

(74)  O  Direito  no  seculo  XIX,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Auguato  Garneiro  Lena,  t.  LXVIII, 
p.  21,  pag.  507. 

(75)  A  Santa  Casa  de  Miscricordia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  Dr.  Joe6  Vieira  Fkienda,  U 
LXIX,  p.  I,  pag.  7. 

(76)  Da  Independencia  4  Republica,  pelo  Euclydee  da  Cunha,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II, 
pag.  7. 

(77)  Duque  de  Oaxias,  pelo  prof.  J.  Capiatrano  de  Abreu,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  75. 

(78)  Julius  Meili  e  a  Numismatica  brasileira,  pelo  Dr.  Alfredo  de  Owalho,  t. 
LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  95. 

(79)  O  Braail  Social,  pelo  Dr.  Sylvio  Romdro,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II,  ptig,  105. 

(80)  A  Capitania  do  Camutd,  pelo  Dr.  Manoel  de  Mello  Cardoso  Barata,  t.  LXIX, 
p.  II,  pap.  183. 

(81)  Proccsso  do  Padre  Manuel  de  Moraes,  sacerdote  e  theologo  natuial  da  Tilla  de 
S.  Paulo,  Efltado  do  Brasil,  reaidente  que  foi  nas  partes  do  norte  e  prsso  nos  cmiceres 
da  inquizi9Jio  de  Liaboa,  t.  LXX,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(82)  Prifidos  clandestinaa.  Seculo  XVIII.  O  Conaelheiro  Jos6  Mascarenhas,  pelo 
Dr.  Luis  Antonio  Ferreira  Gualberto,  t.  LXX,  p.  I,  pag.  196. 

(83)  Folk-lore  pemambucano,  pelo  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Pereira  da  Costa,  t.  LXX,  p. 
II,  pag.  5. 

(84)  Ilha  da  Carioca,  pelo  Dr.  Job6  Vieira  Fazenda,  t.  IJCXI,  p.  I,  peg.  23. 

(85)  Chronica  da  Miss&o  dos  Padres  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  no  Estado  do  MaranhAo. 
pelo  P«  JoOo  Felippe  Bettendorf,  t.  LXXII.  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(86)  O  itinerario  da  expedi9{U>  Espinhosa  em  1553,  pelo  Dr.  OrviUe  Derby,  t. 
LXXII,  p.  12,  pag.  21. 

(87)  Uma  Fazenda  Ilistorica.  Borda  do  Campo,  pelo  Dr.  Jos6  Bonifacio  de  Andreda 
e  Silva,  t.  LXXII,  p.  II,  pag.  127. 

(88)  Viagem  ao  Alto  Nilo,  pelo  Imperador  D.  Pedro  II,  t  LXXII,  p.  II,  pag.  217. 

(89)  Correspondencia  de  Diogo  Botelho,  t.  LXXII,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(90)  A  viagem  do  Dr.  Fritz  Krause  ao  Araguaya,  t.  LXXIII,  p.  I,  peg.  259. 

(91)  A  miss&o  artistica  de  1816,  pelo  Dr.  Affonso  d'EscragnoUe  Tkunay,  t.  LXXI V, 
p.  I,  pag.  5. 

(92)  Joaquim  Aurelio  Nabuco  de  Aran  jo,  pelo  Dr.  Sebasti&o  de  Vasconcellos  Galvfto, 
t.  LXXIV,  p.  II,  pag.  9. 

(93)  Subsidies  para  a  Historia  do  Institute  Historico,  pelo  Dr.  Jos6  Vieira  Faiendm, 
t.  LXXIV,  p.  II,  pag.  279. 

(94)  Os  Kn6e  do  Rio  Preto  no  Estado  da  Bahia,  pelo  Dr.  Theodoio  Sempeio,  t. 
LXXV,  p.  I.  pag.  143. 

(95)  Bi-centenario  de  Ouro  Preto,  pelo  Conde  de  Affonso  Celso,  t.  LXXV,  p.  I, 
pag.  207. 

(96)  Um  amigo  do  Brasil,  Ferdinand  Denis,  pelo  Dr.  Escngnolle  Doris,  t.  LXXV, 
p.  I,  pag.  217. 

(97)  Fastos  Pomambucanos,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Souto  Maior,  t.  LXXV,  p.  I.  peg.  259. 

(98)  Viflconde  de  Ouro  Preto,  pelo  Dr.  Alfredo  ValladAo,  t.  LXXV,  p.  II,  pag.  7. 
{90)  Cartas  ineditas  da  primeira  imperatriz  D.  Maria  Leopoldina,  (1821-1826),  C 

LXXV,  p.  II,  pag.  111. 

(100)  D.  Pedro  II  no  Egypto,  pelo  Dr.  Nicolau  Jos6  Debban^,  t.  L  XXV,  p.  II, 
pag.  131. 

(101)  Apontamentos  genealogicos  da  Familia  Andrada,  pelo  Dr.  Jot6  BonifMio  de 
Andrada  e  Silva,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  21. 

(102)  Jofto  Francisco  Lisboa,  p^lo  Dr.  Pedro  Augusto  Cameiro  Lessa,  t.  LXXVI, 
p.  I,  pag.  65. 
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(103)  Breves  no^Ses  de  physiogiaphia  bnailicai  pelo  Dr.  GastSo  Rach,  t.  LXXVI,. 
p.  I,  pag.  93. 

(104)  O  Ministro  da  Fazenda  da  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  Antonio  Ottlos  Bibefao 
de  Andrada,  t.  LXXVI.  p.  I,  pag.  371.  

(105)  Aspectos  geraes  do  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Alberto  Rangel,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  468. 

(106)  Diccionario  de  brasileiriamoB,  pelo  Dr.  Bodolpho  Ganda^  i.  LXXVI,  p.  1, 
pag.  633. 

(107)  Historia  da  Guerra  do  Paraguay  eepiaodioa  da  viagemna  America  do  Sul^por 
Max  von  Yersen  (major  do  exercito  real  da  Fnisna),  traduc^So  do  Dr.  Ifanoel  Ihomaa 
Alves  Nogueira,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  II,  pag.  7. 

(108)  Cartas  de  JoOo  Loureiro,  escriptas  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  ao  Ooni^.  Ifanoel  Joo6 
Maria  da  Costa  e  Sd  (1828-1842).  t.  LXXVI,  p.  II,  pag.  273. 

(109)  A  colonlsa9^o  da  Capitania  do  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  pelo  Dr.  Angoslo  Tairarea 
de  Lyra,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  9.  

(110)  Aspectos  do  periodo  regencial,  pelo  Dr.  JO06  Vieira  Fkaendai  i.  LXXVII, 
p.  I,  pag.  45.  

(111)  O  bandeirismo  no  Brasil,  pelo  profeosor  Biasilio  de  Magalhim,  i.  LXXVII, 
p.  I,  pag.  71.  

(112)  Fastos  paraenses,  pelo  Dr.  Manoel  de  Mello  Oardoao  Baiata^  i.  LXXVII,  p.  I, 
pag.  115. 

(113)  A  correspondencia  do  Bai^  de  Wenael  de  MarBchall,  pelo  Dr.  Jeronymo  db 
A.  Figueira  de  Mello,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  179. 

(114)  Historia  Constitucional  do  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  AweUno  de  Aran}o  Leal,  t. 
LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  295. 

Das  duas  partes  publioadas  do  Tomo  Especial  do  Frimeiro  CSoDgfOBO  do  Hlrtoffia 
Nacional,  salientaremos  apenas  os  seguintee  trabalhos: 

(115)  A  Colonizapao,  Capitanias,  pelo  Dr.  Jonathas  Serrano,  Vol.  I,  pag.  185  (theae 
official). 

(116)  Estabelecimento  de  nm  govemo  geral.  Os  primeiroB  jeauitaa,  pelo  Dr.  Jos6 
Eduardo  Freire  de  Carvalho,  Vol.  I,  pag.  207  (these  official). 

(117)  O  dominio  hespanhol,  pelo  Dr.  Lucio  Jos^  doe  Santoe,  Vol.  I,  pag.  249  (tlieBO 
official). 

(118)  O  Padre  Antonio  Vieira,  pelo  Dr.  Antonio  Femandes  Figueira,  Vol.  I,  pag. 
337  (these  official). 

(119)  Tentativas  do  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  A.  Velloeo  RebeUo,  Vol.  I,  pag.  891 
(these  official). 

(120)  Domiaio  hollandez  no  Brasil,  especialmente  no  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  pelo 
Dr.  Augusto  Tavares  de  Lyra,  Vol.  I,  pag.  347  (these  avulaa). 

(121)  Joao  Francisco  Du  Clerc  (Fragmentoe  de  uma  memoria),  pelo  Dr.  Gaatio 
Ruch  Sturzenecker,  Vol.  I,  pag.  507  (these  avnlsa). 

(122)  Dumingos  Jos4  Martins,  pelo  Dr.  Marcilio  Teixeira  de  Lacerda,  V(d.  I,  pag« 
553  (these  aviilsa). 

(124)  Memoria  sobre  as  terras  orientaee  da  antiga  fr^ueaia  de  S.  Jofio  Baptisia 
Gcremoabo,  pelo  Dr.  Braz  do  Amaral,  Vol.  I,  pag.  951  (these  avulaa). 

(120)  Subsidies  para  a  historia  da  cidade  de  S.  Sebastifio  do  Bio  de  Janeiro,  pelb 
Dr.  A.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Vol.  I,  pag.  989  (these  avulsa). 

(12G)  De  D.  Joao  VI  d  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  Jo&o  Marcondes  de  Monra  Romeiio» 
Vol.  I,  pag.  1351  (these  avulsa). 

(127)  O  Imperador  D.  Pedro  II  no  archive  do  coneelheiro  Job6  Antonio  Sandy% 
Vol.  I,  pag.  1509  (these  avulsa). 

(128)  As  capitanias  hereditarias  perante  o  Tiatado  de  TordeaiUiae^  pelo  Dr.  Gkma 
Bevilaqua,  Vol.  II,  pag.  5  (these  official). 

(129)  Expansao  geographica  do  Brasil  at4  fins  do  Seculo  XVII,  pelo  Ttoii 
Bafiilio  de  Magalhaes,  Vol.  II,  pag.  27  (these  ofScial). 
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(130)  HiBtoruk  das  Entradaa;  detorminagOo  das  &reas  que  explonnun,  pelo  Dr.  Jqs4 
Baptista,  Vol.  II,  pag.  175  (these  officisd). 

(131)  As  Bandeiras  paulistas  (E^tabelecimento  das  directrizes  gences  m  que  oIm- 
deceram  o  estudo  das  zonas  que  alcangaram),  pelo  Dr.  Gentil  de  Assu  Mouiap  Vol.  II, 
pag.  221  (those  official). 

(132)  Os  Jesuitas:  papel  que  Ihes  coube  no  devassaxnento  do  temtorio,  pelo  Dr. 
Alfredo  de  Almeida  Russell,  Vol.  II,  pag.  251  (these  official). 

(133)  A  depreasfto  amazonica  e  sous  exploradores,  pelo  Dr.  Henrique  Americo  de 
Santa  Rosa,  Vol.  II,  pag.  271  (these  official). 

(134)  Estudos  cartographicos  da  primcira  phase  dos  descobrimentos  na  America, 
pelo  Dr.  Orville  A.  Derby,  Vol.  II,  pag.  325  (these  avulsa). 

(135)  Pcrcgrinagfto  de  Antonio  Knivet  no  Seculo  XVI  (estudo  critico  para  aervir  de 
contribuigSo  &  historia  e  gcographia  do  paiz,  pelo  Dr.  Theodore  Sampaio,  Vol.  II,  pag. 
345  (thc30  avulsa). 

(136)  Algumas  palavras  sobre  o  itinerario  de  Sebasti^  Femandes  Tourinho  e  de 
Antonio  Dias  Adomo,  pelo  Dr.  Francisco  I^bo  Leite  Pereira,  VOL  II,  pag.  391  (these 
avulsa). 

( 137)  Synthese  historica  das  tentativas  feitos  para  a  utiliza^o  como  yiaa  navegaveia 
dos  grandes  rios  que  banham  o  Estado  de  Goyaz,  pelo  Marechal  Jeronymo  Rodrigues  de 
Moraca  Jardim,  Vol.  II,  pag.  409  (these  avulsa). 

(138)  Oa  naturalistas  viajantes  dos  Seculos  XVIII  e  XIX  e  o  progresso  da  ethno- 
graphiaindigonano  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Theodore  Sampaio,  Vol.  II,  pag.  543  (these official). 

( 139)  As  tribus  negras  importadas.  Estudo  ethnographico,  sua  distribuic&o  regional 
no  Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercados  de  escravos,  pelo  Dr.  Affonso  Claudio,  Vol.  II,  pag. 
595  (these  ofllcLal). 

(140)  Contribuidlo  para  o  estudo  das  questOes  de  que  trata  a  these  sexta  da  8ccv*2k>  de 
Historia  das  explora^f^es  archcologicas  e  ethnographicas.  As  tribus  negras  importa- 
das. Estudo  ethnographico,  sua  distribui^ao  regional  no  Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercadoe 
do  escravos,  polo  Dr.  Braz  do  Amaral,  Vol.  II,  pag.  661  (these  avulsa). 

E  s6  alludiremos  aos  discursos,  alguns  formosissimas  monographias,  que  a  Revista 
encerra,  pronunciados  no  Instituto,  sobrclevando  os  dos  oradores  officiaes,  Porto 
Alogrc,  Macodo,  Ramiz  Qalvilo,  Nascimcnto,  Silva,  Joaquim  Xabuco,  Souza  Pitanga 
e  Affonso  Oclso. 


TcnninanioH  aqui  o  nosso  modesto  estudo.  Lacunoso,  feito  em  euguo  tempo, 
obodocondo  apcnas  a  honrosissima  dotermina^Ao  da  Carnes^e  Endowment  for  Intemi^ 
tional  Peace,  buscou  tuo  B6mcnte  paten  tear  o  interessc  que  no  Brasil  sempre  tiveram  oa 
sous  mais  illustren  fillios  pclas  causas  da  intolligcncia.  E,  a  mingua  de  outro  valor, 
tord,  ao  mcnos,  o  do  scrvir  de  |H)nU)  de  parlida  para  outros  mais  proficieutes. 

Mr.  ClaxtoiV.  I  move  wo  adjourn. 
Mr.  Zaxer.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  final  session  of 
Section  IV  stand  adjourned. 

Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock,  the  section  adjourned  sine  die. 
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